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PROHIBITION 

Some (annnieiils from London 

]Sv riiKDUMCK (JIM im 


Tin kl are miiiiv |u-(»!• ‘ m Ktuthmd who have 
he.ud with much -~.iltsfaeturn that India ha' 1 
•r{i finitely taken tlx path ol lhohibitinn It hat- 
cnnic as a sin prise (<> mimic that one of the 
first fruit' of 1 he mci.it won by the ( ‘onsnvss 
Vai’U in most oi the l*io\ mci * al the t Jeneral 
Lied 111 m should be the inauguration of thi- 
pailicular poln-V liven when the l‘ninrrc«'- 
jeader-' decided to accept office it was tloubt.-d 
\\1 m i la r, in a lew ol the tremendous tmawcuil 
diHicult le' i-onl’i online lliem, there would be 
sufficient dri\ me loree behind the new («n\ern- 
mints to enable them to put thiough so 
promptly the expeiimeiital nn-asme- which have 
now been adopted, iwirticmarlv m Al-nlra- and 
'l-fumliuA Let m hope that Bengal will mhui be 
added to the same category, although n nmv 
not be a (\mgre" VioMiire la- vctl 

AYc have little enough to encourage u- in 
out struggle against (tie hi|uoi trallic in Ibis 
.country, mid the news ol such substantial pro- 
press m India come-- a- a ray of light upon ti 
somewhat depiessijiir horizon HnM-li friends 
<if Temperance send their hearty congralilla¬ 
tions to fcllow-woikers m India upon lia\ing 
achieved so notable an advance. 

Of course it is recognized that milv tin- 
initial steps lunc so far been taken m what we 
imisl. all hope, will) Mahaima (landhi will be a 
nation-wide (hive against the drink evil An 
institution so strongly entrenched as tin-- lowing 
to the indefensible pnliev ol past fiovernnnntsl 
cannot- be wiped out in a day .or even m three 
years, but all must acknowledge that + he 
measures already in operation do mark a 


beginning o! India’s bin ration from a traffic 
whnh ihicalciad to bei-omi a dire menace to 
her moral and material pingii.-s. 

A Li \n l-aow M \nu\s 

Madras Ini' linn pai I leuho ly lortunate in 
hating as ii' (ii-l I’i inn- Mmi'-lei, C'peeially at 
llii' junelini-, a man who moved his devotion 
t< total ah-tmenei principle' long hetnre he 
it mind hi- pitseni lespoii'dile po-jtiou What 
Mi l’a|at>.ip.d:u hail pieache.l m opposition he 
has pr.ielisi d m ollie.- Lei -edition, mipiison- 
nn nl and appamit inilurt nev.-i daunted him. 
VI hen L wa- Jbmoraiv Sienlaiv ol lh< I’rohi- 
hition League ol India he sidleted min h for the 
cause Now that lie i- al I he head id the 
Madru' (Jovernnient In ha~ shown an equal 
luadmis' to \ cuture all in hi- determination to 
linpN men! the pledge' linn cl veil 1I< is pro¬ 
bably undei no dhi'ion a' to I he oh'laeles which 
lia\e to he o\eieome heloie l-’rohilulion can lx 
made "nmi-al, c\cn m ‘Madias, |>ut he will h‘* 
(neouraged to pei-eveie by iIn sympathy and 
'■npporl, which hi' polu v ha- aln-adv won and 
which, 1 lei*3 'tire, will he lorihcommg to a yet 
greater i :tent in thr miim 

T’lic- same returnk' appl\ to our frauds in 
Bombay and the otliei I’n vni.t' wlnie expel i- 
n i-ntal prohibitory mi a'lire- have been adopted. 
The seed sown m day' got it bv is indeed bring¬ 
ing lorlli an abundant hnive't Some of those 
who labouied for the teiiitn met cause in tine's 
wlien Miitc was httli lew i mr -o doing ai<* 
now m a position to givi tiled to what tlu-v 
ihen advocated. Mini-'ter- like I)r M. D, 
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Gilder in Bombay, and others who could be 
named, are now proving to be as good as their 
word. All India is indebted to them for their 
pioneering work on behalf of this great reform 
They have blazed a trail which others will 
gladly follow until the whole of India is free 
from an incubus which, if allowed to continue, 
■would seriously hinder her national develop¬ 
ment. 

SuePoiiTED by Acclamation 

The unanimity with which the public 
rallied to the support ol Prohibition has been 
most significant. In Madras the Legislative 
Assembly, alter a full debate, passed the Bill 
without a division. All parties avowed their 
sympathy wi'h its object Equally noteworthy 
was the leo.plion accorded to the Prime 
Minister and Ins colleague, Mr. Munislnvann 
Filial, wlji'ii they toured the Kalem District (to 
which the Act applies in the lirst instance) after 
the passage of the measure. If the arguments 
of drmk trade apologists had any substance in 
them it might have been expected that those 
accustomed to drink would protest against a 
policy which deprived them of tlieir liquor. 
Quite the oppo-itc The authors of the Act 
were hailed as liberators They were every- 
when- greeted with enthusiasm by large public 
gatheimgs 11, seemed hardly necessary for 
them to explain the purpose ol a measure which 
was acclaimed on all hands by those who were 
most, aftected by it. 

Not the least, interesting feature of these 
demonstrations was the symbolic destruction 
oi toddy pots and other paraphernalia of the 
old habits. The two Ministers found themselves 
preaching to the converted. From October 1, 
when the Act came into operation, a remark¬ 
able change was evident in Li.- ‘ittitude of the 
drinking cl a .-job, and nowhere in the Salem 
District was any protest made against the 
closing of shops. 

The moral and economic advantage of 
abstinence were at once in evidence The 
slender resources of the workers were diverted 
into more beneficial channels. Poverty, which 
is bad enough in any case, became a little less 
grinding, and self-respect had a better chance 
to develop. The women and children soon began 
to realize the change whieli had taken place. 
They are the first to suffer from man’s in¬ 
temperance, and they will be as eager aB anyone 
to maintain a reform which means so much to 
them. No wonder the inauguration of Prohi¬ 
bition was a day of rejoicing for “ the mothers 
of Salem.” 

Nor is it a merely negative Prohibition 


which has been enacted. Both in Madras and 
Bombay steps have been taken to provide the 
people with other places of resort where they 
will not be subjected to the demoralizing temp¬ 
tations of the liquor shop. Temperance reform, 
goes hand in hand with other means of social 
uplift No moral advance is possible where 
the lives of men and women are being ruined 
by the drink habit. Once get that out of the 
way and the path is opened to progress in many 
directions. The Provincial Governments which 
have grappled with the drmk problem are not 
losing sight of this aspect of it, and most of 
them have already introduced constructive 
measures, udministratn c or otherwise, designed 
to take advantage of the new opportunities now 
presenting themselves. 

ApbuaijS for Extension 

As 1 have pieviously remarked, the general 
support given to prohibitory legislation is a 
ehc< ring lacfor m the situation. The masses, 
no less than the leaders, are thoroughly in 
sympathy with the new dcpaiturc. This makci- 
it probable that illicit manufacture and sale will 
be less formidable obstacles than some clitics 
have predicted. One thing is. clear that the 
legislatures have not legislated in advance of 
public opinion, and that makes all the difference. 
It is noteworthy that in Madras a number of 
Municipalities have passed resolutions asking 
to be included in the Prohibition areas 
Ministers have also been urged m many 
quarters to get. this legislation extended to the 
whole of the Province as soon as practicable. 

No representative Indian, so far as I am 
aware, has opposed the Government's policy in 
this regard. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, who is not a 
Congressman, has said that to give the JioTJ^ 
people drinking water and to wean them from 
the drink evil were, if there was nothing else, 
achievements of which any Ministry might be 
proud. Whatever efforts the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues might make, he added, they 
must certainly see that the people were weaned 
away from (he drink habit. It was a great 
undertaking, and he prayed for God’s blessing 
on their labours. 

Indian Christians’ Attitude 

It is sometimes said that the Christian 
community in India is not in favour of Prohi¬ 
bition. I can adduce plenty of evidence to the . 
contrary. The General Assembly of the South 
India United Church passed a resolution on 
October 16, expressing appreciation of the 
Madras Governrrtent’s efforts in this connection 
and assuring the Prime Minsiter of its hearty 
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support of the various agencies working for the 
success of Prohibition. 

SI in P. (). Phillip, Indian Secretary of the 
National Christian Council of India, has written 
in Mahatma Gandhi's journal Ilarijan : 

“ Christian Indians who love India and rare tor 
the real welfare of the Indian masses cannot but rejoice 
at the" prospeel of Prohibition in the six Provinces. 
They should not have any difficulty m whole-heat teilly 
■ co-operating with their fellow-countrymen in making 
Prohibition a complete success.” 

Rev. A. llitlla Ram, General Secretary of 
the Student Christian Movement of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, says : 

I givi my full support to the objective of the 
Congress in bring about complete Piohihition in the 
country Tho-i* who arc asking that we -hmild he 
satisfied wilh temperanet should not he listened to In 
rav op.men Europeans who conic In ibis country should 
fall in with our aspirations, and I am afraid that if wr 
respect then feeling- in ibis matter (referring to the 
propo-ed exemptions) we shall leave a loop-hole for many 
ollieis.” 

Commenting on those letters, Mr. Candla 
remarks 

“It is fm Kiiiopt ans to make the i lioiee. 1 know 
how d'Uicidl il is foi tin rn to give up the habit of a 
iife-tune, lonsnleied respectable. Hut if they Will fall in 
with I lie greai national reform, the incentive should prove 
strong enough to wean I him fmni the habit. Anyway, 
even if in the end exemption within well-defined limits 
has to lie given, let li- hope that they will be graceful 
■enough to taboo alcohol from their parlies and banquets.” 

Liquor Licences in Britain 

Whilst welcoming Mgns of progress in 
India, I am afraid there i» little of it to report 
m Great. Britain The Licensing Statistics for 
1930 (England and Wales) were published as a 
Book last week. The number of on- 
■iiecnces m force on December 31, wtts 74,681, a 
decrease of 381 compared with the previous 
year, making a total decrease of 21,797 since 
19U5. These results have been obtained under 
the Licensing Act, of 1901, wlneh was anything 
but. a satisfactory measure from the temperance 
point of view. A 25 per cent, reduction over a 
period of 32 years is not enough, especially 
when it is remembered that the drink simps 
weeded out have been small one- which were 
more or less unprofitable to their owners. 

Moreover, the talling-olT in the number of 
licensed premises has been largely counter¬ 
balanced by the growth in the number of clubs 
where the sale of drink is less restricted There 
were 16,297 registered clubs in 1936, an increase 
of 315 on the previous year. The total increase 
since 1905 is 9,708. That many of these clubs 
are centres of demoralization is acknowledged 
oven by those who are not abstainers, and the 


Government arc pledged to deal with this parti¬ 
cular evil. A Rill was promised in the King’s 
Speech at the oprning of the present session of 
Parliament., but there i« little hope of a really 
satisfactory measure being introduced. 

Further figure'-' in the Blue Book clearly 
demonstrate that drunkenness is growing at an 
alarming rate. Five years ago the total con¬ 
victions numbered 30,140. Last, year they had 
i cached the figure of 44.525. There has been a 
ftradv annual increase during the last six years, 
and if the present tendency continues wo shall 
again reach the swollen totals prevailing before 
the War. And vet there are people who sav 
that the drink problem in this country is solving 
itself ! 

Drink on the Air 

Many complaints arc being made about 
the undue prominence given to drink items bv 
the British Broadcasting Company in thfir 
wireless prngiammes A fortnight, ago, on the 
national transmitter, there was a 45 minutes’ 
programme entitled “Wine,” and this week wo 
aie gellum. aitolhei done of the same length 
di -mlled as “ While Ladies A Radio Road¬ 
house " (roadhouses being licensed premises 
where too many motorists become addicted to 
drink). Tn the intei\st« of safely, sobriety and 
common-sen^' it. is important that nothing 
should he done to popularise habits of drinking 
which have already got too strong a hold upon 
lame sections of the British public, including 
motor drivers and trail-port worker- generally. 
Frivolous references to drinking, with the 
lmpli'-d encouragement of this harmful practice, 
are f.ir too frequent on radio programmes in 
tins countly, and something ought to be done 
to put a stop to what is going on. 

fn reply to numerous protests' which have 
re,'triad Rroadeasting House, Sir John Keith, on 
behalf of the B B. O , lists issued a statement 
to the effect that, a careful note has been mad' 
of the objections raised. Savs the Director : 

*" We inu-l pivr miii rvrry jssurumv thal thr B. B. C. 
iloc- iml pi> mil of it- wav to i/ii-nliun iliink in if* 
jiioprammrs It i- nnr tlionplit, lmwfVPr. that *urh 
icfiTcnirs i an iii-tifiaMv lie exclmli'il allopcthei.” 

The policy of the B B O is, in fact, 
inconsistent in this matter. Liquor advertise¬ 
ments are rigidly excluded from all its publica¬ 
tions, including the widely-circulated Radio 
Time s and Listener. Is not this an admission 
(and we gladly welcome it) Hint publicity ought 
not to be given to drink 1 drintcing ? That 
being so, the B. B C. wou«u he w r ell advised to 
extend the same wise rule to its broadcast pro¬ 
grammes. 



TOWARDS A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


Perhaps the chief event of outstanding import¬ 
ance in the world of politics here at present is 
the attempt that is being made to negotiate a 
Trade Agreement with the United States The 
chief hurdle in the way of the completion of 
such an agreement is the fact that soon after 
their coming into office under the title of the 
“ National ” Government the Conservatives 
concluded the Ottawa Agreements with the 
Dominions. These Agreements have probably 
helped the Dominions more than the United 
Kingdom and they have at the same time 
antagonized the rest of the world. For if 
economic nationalism is bad it is only one 
degree better when it is applied to the Empire 
instead of the nation 

But by now wiser counsels are beginning to 
prevail. Canada is quite 1 rightly thinking of 
making a new Trade Agreement with the United 
States. So is Australia And the sooner we get 
such a Trade Agreement completed the better 
for the trade both of this country and of the 
United States. But unless all this is merely a 
move towards freer trade throughout the world 
it is of comparatively little use and indeed it is 
a menace to those countries outside its scope 
In such agreements, that exclude other countries 
that want, and require more trade, we have tin* 
seeds of war. 

In this connection, it may be added, it is 
necessary to be quite clear m our minds as to 
what we really intend the new Trade Agreement 
with America to be. Is it political or economic? 
Unfortunately there is a lot nt eon fusion on this 
point. 

In some quarters in America it is heralded 
as an economic alliance between the English- 
speaking nations of the world. Ami this is 
echoed from Australia wheic Mr Thomas White, 
Trade and Customs Minister, declared that : 

Transcending the purely trade aspect of the Anglo- 
American announcement is a united front of the two 
greatest democracies.” 

Then again it is well known that President 
Roosevelt is most anxious for the democracies 
to co-operate with one another. And France is 
the greatest democracy on the Continent. And 
while all this is in the wind the French Ministers 
have come to London (to discuts with tin* 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary the 
outcome of the recent visit of Lord Halifax to 


Berlin). Bo it is not surprising if Germany 
looks on the proposed Trade Agreement a* 
primarily a political instrument—and is already 
sending messages to Italy that they must 
continue to consult on measures to be taken “ to- 
resist possible Anglo-French-Ameriean economic 
pressure.” 

(>f course, it may not be possible for some 
time to get such countries as Italy, Germany 
and Japan into the ambit of such agreements- 
because it is their policy to be economically 
self-sufficient This seems a futile doctrine m 
this twentieth century when there is abundance 
of everything in the world and only the problem 
of distribution remains to be solved. No doubt 
as we grow more used to the realization of the 
interdependence and real unity of all the nations, 
of the. world we shall grow wiser. 

And even in Germany today there are* 
highly placed individuals who have the courage- 
of different convictions. The President of the- 
Keiclisbank, Dr. Schacht, has several times 
dissociated himself from nationalist economic.-. 
At the moment of writing it is announced that 
ITerr Hitler has accepted the resignation of 
Dr. Bchaclit from the Ministry of Economics 
“ in assent to his request.” 

Bo we must go on with the negotiations for 
the new Trade Agreement—and hope that it 
will not be long before its principles have a 
wider application. It docs represent a real 
slop forward. As the Economist points oift 

“ The agreement will embody a change m the 
cemmercial policy which Great Britain has pursued for 
six year*, past. For the first time Great Britain will be 
signing a trade agreement whose net effect is to lower 
bairiers on both sides. Hitherto, British policy has always 
been subject to the criticism that, when all its results 
bare be.en worked out, trade has been diverted rather 
than encouraged, restricted as much a« freed. The fact 
that the world's greatest trading nations are about to 
sign an agreement to which this criticism manifestly 
does not apply, cannot fail to be a signal encouragement 
to all other nations who are striving to free their trade 
from restriction and paralysis.” 

Signs are not. lacking that all is not well in 
the totalitarian Btates. Italy was far from being 
a contented nation and seemed to be beading 
for bankruptcy when Mussolini began his 
Abyssinian gamble to distract attention from. 
Italian internal affairs. Japan distracted atten¬ 
tion from her serious internal economic position 
by starting her undeclared “ defensive war 
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against C’hina. Dictators can never stand still 
They arc always on the march for something. 
And probably before long Germany will be 
incorporating Danzig within her boundaries— 
and trying to extend her influence in the direc¬ 
tions of Austria and Ozocho-Slovakia For she 
is anxious to gather into the Reich not only lici 
former colonies but also the German-speaking 
countries. 

Signor Mussolini publicly backs up the 
German claim for the return of her former 
colonies. Me conveniently forgets that Italy 
annexed quite a large German-speaking popula¬ 
tion in the Tyrol at the end of the war. Indeed 
Italy and Germany are and remain strange 
bedfellows and in spite of the Rome-Berlin axis, 
aifl! the totalitarian outlook, there are important 
points on which the two Dictators are far from 
seeing eye to eye 

Perhaps m his heart of hearts the Italian 
Dictator knows that the Rome-Berlm axis is 
dissolving into thm air. Italy cannot any 
longer compete with Germany on equal terms 
for dominance in Central and Eastern Europe 
A tew years ago it- seemed as if she could. 
Italy made Dollfuss her creature and then 
Germany murdered Dollfuss—power see-sawed 
between them.* But it will not do so m the 
future. Italy has more than enough on her 
hands to maintain her position m Abyssinia and 
in the Mediterranean And so Germany will 
have the stage all to herself. 

What is to be done about Germany ? It i*> 
easy enough to discuss ways of repressing her 
In the words of Mr. Bernard Shaw the other 
day everyone knows that so long as we hold 
fast to the Anglo-French Pact a European war 
ifiimpossiblc. And to that lie added : 

** •“ An alliance of U. S. S. R. with the Hiilish Empire 

and France is lhe are of trumps for our diplomatists.” 

But repression is a morally unsatisfying 
weapon. The more so in the present instance 
because English people, at any rate, cannot but 
feel that Germany has a legitimate case. 
Return of her colonies and absorption ol the 
German-speaking peoples. They sound quite 
natural ambitions. But the ambition to over¬ 
shadow the whole of Central and Eastern Europe 
—that is another thing. And it is the vision 
which dazzles Germany. It is the reason for 
her enthusiastic support of Japan. (An enthu¬ 
siasm not shared by Dr. Schaeht who refused 
this week to take part in functions given by 
the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin to celebrate 
the Anti-Communist Pact). 

The question of the return of Germany’* 
colonies is a very vexed one. • So many herrings 
are drawn across the trail! First of all it is 


said that before the War, when Germany had 
colonies, far more Germans lived abroad in 
other European countries than there lived in- 
her colonies. Next, that giving her hack her 
colonies will not appease Germany since she 
went to war anyway m the days when she had 
them. Both these arguments of course are 
irrelevant. It is no use telling people who want 
something that they do not nerd it The really 
vital objection to returning Germany’s colonies 
—-that we cannot band over the people in them 
to a ruthless dictatorship, and that, the day for 
colonies (for usurping government over others) 
is over—these arguments, strangely enough, 
contain in themselves the seeds of a solution. 

Both these serious objections, it. will be 
seen on reflection, can be met if we apply to 
them the League principle. Germany must b( 
given a mandate. The terms of the mandate - 
must safeguard the position of minorities in the 
mandated area. But, and it is a very big but, 
would Germany accept a mandate ? 

In the days when Disarmament was still' 
a live issue, Germany said over and oyer again 
that, she would accept any terms provided that 
these term** were the same us those accepted' 
by the other Great Powers Will she Ray the 
same about mandates—and if so what will we 
answer ? 

Tt is to be feared that, our present rulers 
would sooner go to the extreme limit of war 
than yield up any part of what they consider to 
he “British interests” Nothing seems to in- 
fluenee them, not Abyssinia, nor Spain, nor 
China. Why cannot they see they arc living in 
the past ? Would it not be a wonderful world 
if Britain and France and Russia, instead of 
seeing themselves m the role of peacekeepers, 
look a fancy to the role of peae e makers —and 
adopted the Resolution passed this week at 
Bristol by the British Youth Peace Assembly 
to the effect that : 

“All colonies and man dales be transferred to an- 
international administtation, which should work for the 
complete emancipation of the peoples concerned.” 

The question of the absorption by Germany 
of the other German-speaking peoples is of 
course a fur more serious one. It is incapable 
of peaceful solution in Lie present mood of 
Germany and her neighbours. Germany thinks 
it can only be done by forn—and her neighbours 
are prepared to meet, force with force. But here 
again the application ol League principles would 
greatly modify the situation. It. is suggested 
by the Economist that. Germany’s reasonable 
ciaim should be conceded in principle “ but only- 
on one condition, which rnst be the very essence 
of the bargain ” : 
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“That condition must be designed to guarantee that 
<rfnnany’s policy shall not in fart overstep the moderate 
and reasonable limits which are now publicly admitted. 
. . . There is only one form which such a guarantee 
can take : the willing adhesion of Germany to a complete 
system of collective security, buttressed by disarmament.” 

The threatened States, it might be added, 
art* making a valiant effort to stand on their 
•own feet. Wc might help them to do so by 
giving every encouragement, for instance, to the 
idea of the Danube Confederation or tbc Balkan 
Confederation. Not. only would this help to 
free them from the fatal idea that they must 
Tevolvc round some Great Power, it would in 
fact help on (he idea of the eventual peaceful 
alliance or absorption of the German-speaking 
peoples. Confederal ions can increase their 
membership 

All these things, once again, hinge on 
bringing Germany back into the League System 
They may sound like the far-off counsels oi 
perfection. But the alternative, let us not 
forget, is not the least, far-off. Germany is 
preparing night and day for war. “ An axis of 
steel,” says General Gnering, '‘runs through 
Centra] Europe It is widened as far as Tokyo.” 
Yes it is—and what does this mean to the rest 
of us Listen again to the Economist : 

” If Getinanv wen* ever to impose her military yoke 
on Poland and the Danuhian Slates and to push Russia 
bait noilli-eustwards until she disappeared beneath the 
Siheiian horizon, then Italy would become Germany’s 
slave, and the four west European colonial powers— 
Holland, Ri-lpimii, Fianie and England—would lie at 
Geiinan>\ mercy.” 

To turn to Spam As I pointed oui in my 
article two months ago financial interests in 
this country were determined to pull even string 
to induce the British Government to give 
belligerent rights to General Franco They have 
succeeded so f*ar that our Government, have now 
appointed special Commercial \gents for the 
territory controlled bv General Frutuo and have 
agreed to Gciui.il Franco appointing Vgents in 
this country As wo already hud Consuls in 
the territory controlled by General Franco, the 
appointment of special Commercial Agents and 
the agreci.ent to accept General Franco’s Agents 
in this country does appear like a recognition 
of Franco—and indeed has been interpreted as 
such abroad. As far back as 29th August last 
the New York Thnot wrote that . 

“ In port ant Btio-h mining and business interests ore 
sp>d io have supported urgently General Franco’s argument 
that in utmn for Brit,4i Gon.-ular Representatives in 
the Basque country, nationalist Spaniards should have 
official and diplomatic Consular Representatives in 
London Moreover, Salamanca believes that the British 
Government under Neville Chamberlain i<= more sympa¬ 
thetic towards General Tranco than it was under Stanley 
Baldwin.” 


There seems to be some justification for 
these remarks. And certainly our latest move 
does not seem to be in keeping with the spirit 
of the Non-Intervention Agreement. 

The German Press has welcomed our 
appointment of special Agents to Franco’s 
territory as denoting a change of attitude and 
policy on the part of the British Government 
towards Franco And Franco himself has 
declared plainly his view In an official com¬ 
munique issued from his headquarters, on 
November 12th, it is stated that : 

“The National Government (the rebel*) considers 
this a temporary arrangement, leading to nmmal relations. 
It is not a iccogniiion of belligerency, but it is much 
more, because the lerogiuiion of belligerency m much 
Ic-s important than the recognition of sovereignty implied 
in the conclusion of this agreement. Such agreements 
arc not concluded with ‘ piraie ’ States. Although tardy, 
it is still welcome as a sign that our victory and the 
justice of our cause have been recognized by Britain.” 

We are still a long way from the with¬ 
drawal of the “ volunteers ” in Spam. Both 
Mussolini and Hitler go on repeating that the 
“ volunteers ” are there in view of the Bolshevist 
menace—in spite of the fact that when Franco 
began his attack on the Spanish Government 
there was not a single Communist and not even 
a Socialist in the Spanish Government. 

Mr. Eden, the Foreign Secretary, was care¬ 
ful not to suggest that Communist propaganda 
was responsible for the state of Spam No one 
knows better than he that before the Franco 
rebellion the Communist Party in Spain was 
practically without influence. The rebellion 
which led to the present war in Spain was not 
anti-Communist but anti-democratic and so 
fitted in wdh the views both of Mussolini and 
Hitler. ^ 

The present, position in Spain, with so many 
Italian and German troops there, is full of 
anxiety for the peace of the world Italy no 
doubt wishes to occupy in Spam the kind of 
position that Great Britain for so long occupied 
in Egypt. (There are strong grounds for sus¬ 
pecting that Italian Agents may be behind some 
of the recent troubles in Palestine and in the 
French possessions in Northern Africa—and 
Mussolini, after his Concordat with the Pope, 
is now the self-stvlcd “ Protector of Islam ”. 
But before she does so many thousands of 
millions of pounds will be expended on muni¬ 
tions and armaments with the necessary con¬ 
sequent deterioration in the standard of living 
of the people. 

One cannot forget the words used by 
Mussolini on 20th May, 1927 : 

“The precise, fundamental and paramount duty of 
Fascist Italy is that of putting in a state of preparedness 
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all her armed forces . . . We must be in a position at 
a certain moment, to mobilize five million men and we 
must be in a position to arm them. Our Navy must be 
reinforced and our Air Force—m which I have more and 
more faith—must be so numerous and so powerful that 
the roar of its engines should drown any other noise in 
the Peninsula and the span of i's wings should hide the 
sun from our cuuntry. We «hall he in a position then— 
to-morrow—when, between 1925 and 1940, we shall find 
our*elvfis at a point which 1 should call a crucial point 
in European history—we shall be in a position to make 
our voices felt and to sec, at last, our rights recognized.” 

The League of Nations was an ideal that 
could be umdc effective only if nations wen- 
prepared to give up that part of their sovereignty 
by which they claimed to be judges m their own 
cause. lint we sire still a long way off from 
giving up that sovereignty When the Foreign 
Secretary was tackled in the House of Common- 
for his failure to support Spam as a membei 
of the League of Nations, he said : 

“ There will 1> no indifference on the purt of the 
Government where it is clear lhal vital British interests 
are threatened-” 

* Could tlicie be u more glaring example of 
the old Adam ? 


Indeed the brotherhood of man seems a 
lor.g way from being realized, but sooner or 
litu-r the nations will have to realize it. Aa 
Lord Hugh Cecil wrote to the Times recently : 

** The sin of excessive nationalist sympathy and' 
deficient Christian loyalty is a heinous and damnable 
one ... we are punished for it as we deserve." 

The punishment at present is taking the 
form ol excessive taxation, with its corollary of 
rising prices and depression of the standard of 
living. The extra defence of tins country s 
costing us at least £1,1)00 millions. Hut this 
lcamiiuncnt. is largely nullified bv the rearma¬ 
ment of other nations who refuse to be left 
behind in the armaments race The only way 
to preserve the peace ol the world is to maintain 
a strong League of Nations and to stand as part 
of that. League against aggression in any part 
of the world. Side by side with this we should 
seek, bv means of tanlf agreements and so on, 
to weld nation States into a Confederation. 
Armaments by themselves do not. and cannot 
bring security Guns ultimately go off. 


“MILITARISM” IN MODERN JAPAN 

By DAGMAR LYNN 


The tourist from Japan is often asked today, 
“ Did you find the Japanese aggressively 
military ? ” Militarism, like every other ism— 
✓ except, perhaps, rheumatism—is capable of a 
variety of interpretations and the brand of 
militarism evolved by Japan has certain nation¬ 
al, perhaps oriental, characteristics which make 
it somewhat unlike the brand produced in the 
West. 

In the Japan of tod-ty militarism i~ .t 
religion, perhaps the only religion that really 
counts there and certainly the only religion that 
is accepted by every good Japanese citizen, 
old or young. The newspapers recently told 
the story of a Japanese youth, rejected for 
military training, who jumped overboard in 
order to give his insurance money to his 
Government for their military operations in 
China. Another story of the last Sino-Japanese 
war tells how a capable young Japanese officer 
was wounded and taken prisoner by the Chinese. 
He was nursed back to health and allowed to 
return to his regiment. He thanked his captors 


wiOi the utmost eourtesv, went back to his own 
lines, and promptly shot lum^elf Martyrs both, 
to tlii- mental attitude typical of modern Japan 
which lakes its military honour more seriously 
than any religion 

While I was in Tokyo, last April, there was 
a great religious festival to celebrate the deifi¬ 
cation of sons of Japan who had died in the 
service of their country. At the military shrine 
on Kudan Ilill 1148 new spirits were solemnly 
added to the Japanese Pantheon Of these, 30 
were immigrants to Manchuria, 120 were sailors 
and 998 were soldiers—which gives the soldier 
ton times the chance of becoming a deity m 
Japan as is vouchsafed to any ordinary mortal. 
The august spirits of these heroes wore solemnly 
invited, and then solemnly welcomed, to the 
ark in the innermost sanctuary of the shrine. 
No one might enter here but the chief priests, 
high officers of the army and the navy, and 
members of the bereaved . milies of the newly- 
deified spirits. But to the outer sanctuary of 
this shrine—a picture of which appears elsewhere 
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•—flocked all good citizens and true. They 
walked reverently up the stairs, stood there for 
a few moments bowed in prayer, then clapped 
their hands loudly and slowly three times, and 
threw in coins. From the outer shrine, im¬ 
pressively draped, one caught glimpses of the 
bereaved relatives who held their vigil before 
the ark. 

As new spirits are constantly being deified, 
the total number of spirits deified at this shrine 
has reached 1,30,967. Most of them arc the 
spirits of soldiers who were killed in battle. 
Japan calls this The Yaxakuni Shrine and a 
Japanese interpreter explained : 

“ It is known among foreigners as the military shrine 
but, according to the authorities of the shrine the 
* Peace Shrine ’ is a more appropriate translation of the 
name.” 

Is it because those gallant war-worn spirits 
have at last, found peace ? 

Tins religion of militarism has its poetry, 
too. Exquisite gardens, planned as only Japan’s 
intense love of nature can plan them, with 
little miniature rocks aud pools, with dark-green 
pine and soft-green willow and flowers of 
varied hue, eirrle the shrine. Avenues of 
cherry trees shed their delicate pink and white 
blossoms along the paths that lead from the 
shrine to the Military Museum. It is a little 
incongruous to the foreigner—this setting of a 
Military Museum with eunnon, gun and every 
implement of war amid beautiful gardens and 
soft masses of the exquisite cherry blossom. 
But it, is only one more proof of the fact that, 
in the Japanese conception of the Life Beautiful, 
the soldier plays as important a part as the 
beloved flower itself Raid a Japanese poet to 
me—-they are all poets in Japan over their 
cherry-blossoms 

“The life of our cherry blossom, is like the life 
of our Japanese soldiers. They do not fade—they are 
scattered.” 

The Military Museum stands amidst its 
beautiful surroundings on Kudan Hill to show 
how weapons of war have developed from the 
crude pioduets of the stone and flint age to the 
polished instruments of torture known today. 
Exhibits like these might find a place in any 
museum, but there is a whole section of the 


Military Museum of Tokyo which is perhaps 
like nothing in any other museum in the world 
—it is so essentially a part of the soul of Japan. 
The exhibits here, filling three or four long 
rooms, are the bruised and battered uniforms 
of the sons of Japan who have fallen in recent 
wars—a coat with a great jagged hole in it 
through which a splinter of shell once found a 
gallant young heart, the actual blood congealed 
in a dark-brown stain all round, another coat 
with the sleeve torn off, hanging limp and 
ragged, also blood-stained, a helmet with a hole 
in it through which a bullet, found the brain, 
handkerchiefs, shirts and vests drenched in 
blood—and over each tragic souvenir is a 
photograph of the man—often a mere boy—who 
fell, wearing it for the last time The people 
of Tokyo go round everyday and look at these 
things without flinching. I saw them there— 
young military students, young mothers with 
toddler sons all growing-up to be soldiers, old 
bowed mothers who had already given their 
sons, and army veterans who had, perhaps, seen 
these boys die And the photographs of those 
boys look back at the visitor, each face the 
impassive mask that its country's etiquette 
demands, steady-eyed, tight-lipped, inscrutable. 
But the challenge of their youth is there : 
“ Their lives they gave, their immortality" 
Was it worth while 7 

Even if one did become a deified spirit after 
it^ all, was it worth while ? After the Great 
War, a host, of novels, films and plays— Journey’s 
End, All Quiet on the Western Front, Flov'crs 
of the Forest , Bury the Dead, The Road to 
Glory, Post Mortem —asked this question of the 
western world. But the youth of Japan has not 
openly questioned yet. He has passed on, 
unsmiling, to his ancestors and we can /nly 
hope he has found more happiness there than 
he knew here. But will he still continue not 
to question ? Will he always accept the dictum 
of the Japanese poet—once again a poet !—who 
said : 

“There will never be any conscientious objectors in 
Japan. Refusal to face the enemy would be accounted 
fear—to us, in Japan, the worst possible crime.” 

When her youth does begin to question, 
militarism will cease to be a religion in Japan. 








\ lutiif'i i! the beautiful gulden on kudaii llill 
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INTERVIEW WITH CHU TEH, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF 
THE CIHNESE EIGHTH ROUTE ARMY 

By AGNES SMEDLEY 


Headquarter 1 ! of the Eighth Route Amy 
North Shansi , October 24, l f >37 

The condition along the North Shansi battle- 
front was discussed in an informal way today 
by Chu Teh, Commander-m-Chief of the Eighth 
Route Army, at the headquarters of this Army 
in Nortli Shansi. 

The Japanese have not very strong resist¬ 
ance along the three northern railways of China 
—the Tinghan, Tsmpu and Peiping-Suiyuan 
line,—Chu Teh said They have been able to 
roll over the Chinese troops pretty much as they 
liked, and because of this they have thought 
they could carry out their old plans for the 
enslavement of < 'inna Their general plans an* 
quite well known, and are very old. They have 
long had in their service many leading men as 
traitors, and a small army of small traitors. 

“ It was only after the Eighth Route Army 
came to the Front that, the situation has 
changed,” Chu Teh said. “ The Eighth Route 
Army has had a long succession of victories at 
many places m North Shansi and, recently, in 
western Hopei These victories have, changed 
the whole spirit of the other Chinese armies and 
of the Chinese people, so that the Japanese have 
begun to meet, with strong resistance The 
Eighth Route Army had shown the Ivuomintang 
armies and the people that the Chinese can 
rec-Uv fight the Japanese and be victorious. 
The "Chinese people have felt themselves help¬ 
less before Japanese airplanes, but here in this 
mountainous territory of North Shansi, these 
airplanes, as well as their fieldpiec.es, are almost 
useless. Here in the north they cannot use 
their big guns, and our tactics negate damage 
from airplanes. Here the invading enemy must 
fight with rifles and in hand-to-hand battles 
with the Eighth Route Army. In this they are 
weak, and they fear hand-to-hand battles above 
all else. 

“ The Japanese have tried to scare foreign 
powers by saying the Eighth Route Army is 
marching across North China to the. sea ' To 
this I must say that it will not be so very easy 
for us to occupy Peiping and Tientsin just at, 
this moment. But our army can do this even 
though the Japanese occupy them. We can 
continue to fight and be victorious even if the 


Japanese occupy all the big cities and the main 
railway lines. We can carry on our fight and 
our work at all times and in all places because 
we fight, by partisan warfare. Even if the 
enemy should succeed in occupying all North 
China, we can continue our fight The Japanese 
will never dare leave the big cities and go into 
the country, for they will be destroyed. We 
ran nlwavs organize the people, arm them for 
struggle, and build our strength and the strength 
of tlie whole anti-Japanese struggle, on the 
masses of the people. We have done this here 
in North Shansi. The Kuomintang lias no 
force in these places, and so we can organize 
tho people along the entire front and in the 
rear of the enemy We have already organized, 
ti amed and armed thousands of them to conduct 
partisan warfare, and we have hardly begun 
yet We are capturing arms and ammunition 
from tin' Japanese and using those io arm the 
people General Yen Hsi-shan has also given 
us ritles for the people. 

“ The problem of whether we can save 
Shansi Province, and tin- city of Taiyuanfu, 
from the enomv, must, he analyzed from many 
viewpoints. On the northern front the- enemy 
is in a bad situation at, prosrnt. because our 
partisan groups are in their rear, cutting all 
their communications, capturing all their 
supplies The enomv must, now use. airplanes 
to transport food and ammunition to their 
troops, but such transport, is limited. They 
cannot transport, many things by such means. 

“Our partisan groups have killed more, 
Japanese in the rear than have been killed on 
most fronts. Apart from Pinghsingkwan, whe.c 
we killed nearly two thousand in one battle, we 
have killed from three, to four thousand more. 
Many more have been wounded. This is easy 
work for us, and in it, we have not, even lost a 
thousand men. The Japanese come, rolling 
along on motor trucks, unprepared to fight. At 
the front it is not such easy work, for the 
Japanese can use fieldpieoes and airplanes 
against the Kuomintang armies which continue 
to fight by positional warfare. 

“On October 18th, at Ycnmenkwan, our 
partisan units just scored »■ mther victory. Two 
companies of them attacked the, enemy airdrome 
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and destroyed twenty-one airplanes. It was 
night and our men did not see the three addi¬ 
tional planes. So these three escaped. We 
used hand grenades to destroy them. Since 
then the enemy has hud a hard time with their 
airplanes They have sent about eight here, 
but these fly over from Paotingfu in Hopei, and 
return after bombing. 

“ Our Army attacks the rear of the Japanese 
ceaselessly. We have now completely cut them 
off from the rear so that they are unable to 
get reinforcements or supplies of any kind 
except the limited quantities sent by air. 
Because we have cut them off from the rear, 
the 40,000 to 50,000 of them fighting in the 
Smknw region (180 li north of Taiyuanfu) can¬ 
not retreat, but must fight forward desperately. 
They must attack at the front, and so they 
have had heavy losses in the last week 
Because of this situation, our northern front is 
not. m a very bad condition. Our Eighth Route 
Army will not retreat. 

“ However, the defence of Taiyuanfu 
depends on the eastern front. If that front can 
hold, then Taiyuanfu is saved If not., then it 
is in a dangerous position. The situation on 
both the Tsinpu and Pinghan railways is, we 
know, very serious. At Ningtsiangkwan, the 
pass on the railway line leading from ITopei up 
to Taiyuanfu, is also serious. If the enemy is 
victorious there, they can attack us along from 
the ('astern, southwestern and southern fronts. 
In such a way they can encircle Taiyuanfu. 

General Yen Shih-slmn has .iu'-t ordered 
our 129th Division, commanded In Liu Pch- 
chcng, to Ningtsiangkwan, where they are to 
fight by positional warfare. This is not at all 
good for our troops Our troops are relatively 
few in number, and positional warfare is 
suicidal for us. The Japanese also are very 
much afraid of partisan warfare. They can 
fight only In positional warfare No Japanese 
small groups dare attempt, partisan warfare 
They would be wiped out by the people. 
Wherever they go, they must move in large 
groups Cavalry escort, the infantry, and tanks 
escort their motor ears. But we have destroyed 
them despite this, capturing their tanks and 
motor ears. They now openly threaten to use 
poison gas against us. But we are not. afraid 
of that, either. We are not afraid of their 
airplanes, their tanks, field guns, or their poison 
gas Our tactics are such that none of these 
can cause much damage to us 

" We have learned certain things about this 
enemy. They always use a division at least, 
in fighting positional warfare, and they depend 
on big guns, tanks, airplanes, etc. . In every 


30,000 of them, they have only 5,000 to 6,000 
who can fight in hand-to-hand baltles. This 
is their wenkpoint. Their ammunition and 
arms are better than ours, however. But their 
use is conditional. In order to use them, they 
must have roads and railways, gasoline and oil. 
They must also have many, many people to 
transport these tilings. If we cut their roads 
and kill their transporters, there is no help for 
them. We do not understand why the 
Kuoinintung armies cannot. learn this fact, why 
they cannot, learn our tactics. The Kuomintang 
armies insist on sticking to tactics that ean 
result in nothing hut defeat for them. 

“ The Kuomintang could also use our 
tactics, but they would have to change the 
elements in the army Only revolutionary 
elements can use partisan warfare with success. 
If soldiers who are not revolutionary, go out, in 
small groups without their officers, they merely 
turn bandit and loot and rape The one and 
only condition for partisan warfare is that the 
troops must he imbued with anti-Japanese 
revolutionary spirit. But if, in fighting, the 
generals run away and the soldiers retreat, in 
small groups and continue to fight., it, is quite 
certain that only the most, revolutionary 
elements among the soldiers will continue the 
struggle. Bueli men, if brought, under our 
leadership, ean be a great, force leading to 
victory. 

“General Yen Hsi-shun gave our army 
10,000 men to train, but for some unknown 
reason he called them back after ten days and 
sent, them to another front Under the com¬ 
mand oi the Eighth Route Armv, General Yen 
Ilsi-shan’s army could also light and be 
victorious over the Japanese The soldiers 
were enthusiastic Bo it. is not, Ihe soldiers 
cannot, fight. It is the Generals ” 

When asked if the Nanking Government 
had given the Eighth Route Army arms and 
ammunition before this army went to the front, 
Cliu Teh remarked that Nanking gave them 
no amis at all. They gave some bullets, 
however, hut most, of their arms and ammuni¬ 
tion they have had to capture from the 
Japanese. General Yen Hsi-shan gave them 
some guns, though few. The medical supplies 
were sufficient, for only a couple of w r eeks, but 
were supposed to be for three months. 

“ Nanking has given us almost nothing,” 
Chu Teh said, “ but the Japanese have in¬ 
voluntarily and unwillingly given us a lot.” 

When asked what, he considered the strong 
and weak points of the Japanese, Chu Teh 
replied : 

“Our experience in fighting the Japanese 
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enable me to list these The six strong points 
of the Japanese are, in my estimation, as 
follows : 

“ 1. Their weapons of war are stronger 
than ours, and they can use them 
well. 

.2. They can keep their military plans 
secret. 

3. They do not surrender their guns, but 
fight until killed. But for this there 
arc definite reasons. They do not. 
surrender their guns out of fear of 
death. They have salughtered so 
many of our people, ami they are 
engaged in such a savage task of 
conquering our country, that they 
believe we will kill them when we 
take them captive They also believe 
the propaganda of their officers that 
Chinese kill all captives There is 
also m some of the divisions the spirit 
of Bushido. 

4. They can act according to their plans. 

5. When they retreat, they can retreat 
more quickly than the Chinese can. 

6. They can bring in reinforcements 
quickly. 

“ Their weakpoints are as follows : 

“ (1) Their war spirit is very low at present, 
especially among the rank and file soldiers. 
(2) Their soldiers also do not want to build 


defence works. (3) Because they arc relatively 
few in comparison with our people, their in¬ 
telligence service works slowly. They also have 
the belief that the Chinese can bo easily 
defeated, so they work slowly. (4) Another 
weakness is their inability to climb mountains 
as w 7 e can (5) One of their main weaknesses 
also is their fear of hand-to-hand battles.” 

In discussing these points, Chu Teh said 
that a majority of the wounded of the Eighth 
Route Army w r ere wounded in hand-to-hand 
battles Without heavy weapons of war, the 
Eighth Route Army partisan units fall upon 
the enemy in hand-to-hand battles of life and 
death. Most of the Japanese they have killed 
have been killed by hand, though at the famous 
Pinghsiangkwan battle about live hundred of 
the Japanese were killed with hand grenades 
In some battles, the Eighth Route Army have 
used hand grenades as clubs to beat in the 
brains of the Japanese. In the many peasant 
partisan units recently trained and armed, there 
are only about fifteen to twenty rifles in a group 
of a hundred, while the rest are armed with 
hand grenades. These serve a douple purpose 
•—to hurl at a distance, or as clubs in close 
encounters. Yet with all the lumd-to-hand 
fighting of the Eighth Route Army, Chu Teh 
says that the Japanese have not captured one 
man of his army. Chinese soldiers from other 
armies who are captured, are killed without 
exception 


FIVE MONTHS IN THE “ STATES ” 

By BEPTN CHANDRA PAL 


My steamer left Liverpool in the afternoon, 
but in Fobruaiy, 4 o’clock in England is 
practically evening. After dinner we entered 
the British Channel from the Mersey, and 
almost immediately after I went to my bod and 
fell asleep. At about midnight I woke to find 
that the ship was not moung. We were at 
anchor, as I found next, morning, in the Queen’s 
Town Harbour in Ireland, where she had to 
take the overnight mail from London. After 
lunch it sailed again and entered the high seas. 
The Atlantic is always more or less boister¬ 
ous; in the winter it is particularly so. And 
I soon found myself in the throes of sea-sick¬ 


ness, which forced me to keep to my caom, 
which meant practically to my bed, until 1 
smelt American soil after passing the Statue of 
Liberty at the mouth of the Hudson. 

One incident of my life on board the 
steamer deserves mention. In those days it 
used to take about a week to reach New York 
from Liverpool. About the middle of the week 
the steward of my cabin came with a present 
of fruits from a fellow passenger, a lady, who 
asked me to put my hand out so that she might 
be sure that 1 had recem 5 her gift. She sent me 
her gift with a friendly gieeting—a greeting to a 
countryman of Swami Vivckananda’s from an 
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American who owed her spiritual illumination 
to him. This was the first direct evidence I 
had of Vivekananda’s influence in America. 

I had not as yet made his personal 

acquaintance. Before going to Paramhansa 
Ramakrishna, Vivekanandu had been in close 
touch with the Brahmo Samaj. He was a 

regular attendant in our services in the Sadha- 
ran Brahmo Samaj. I think he was a member 
of the choir of the Samaj, and his help in this 
connect ion was highly appreciated But that 
was during the year when 1 was working as a 
school master in Sylhet and Bangalore. T had 
no personal acquaintance with him when he 

crossed over to America to attend the Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago, where he suddenly 

leapt into almost world fame. Before his 
appearance on the platform of the Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago lie was hardly known in 
Ins own country His wonderful success as a 
powerful orator and defender of the religion of 
Ins people had a remarkable repercussion m 
India, lending a new force and inspiration to the 
infant national consciousness among us This 
was practically our first foreign mission. 

The Brahmo Samaj had its foreign delega¬ 
tion or deputation first to the United Kingdom 
in the person of Keshub (thunder Sen, and next 
to both England and America through the 
Rev. Blini Protap Chandra Mazumdar, KesliubV 
lieutenant. 

But Kcshub’s message was really the 
message of a lciomied Unitarian Christianity. 
Ho also was the message which Protap Chandra 
Muzuiiular delivered to Ins British and American 
audiences. Neither Keshub nor Protap Chandra 
had come in intimate (ouch with the ancient 
thoughts and realizations of their own people. 
They were both the product of the new education 
and illumination which our British masters nad 
brought fo ih Kcehuh certainly impressed his 
British audiences b> Ins inspired eloquence and 
his personal magnetism. Protap Chandra did 
not attain Kcshub’s level m either. Keshub 
find not been to America, and in America 
Prolap Chandra was the first Indian preacher. 
Pro lap Chandra had a fine presence, so had 
Keshub, though of a different character. Protap 
Chandra was of a much stronger built than 
Keshub llis straight nose, large eyes, high 
cheek-bones, broad forehead and flowing beard 
(Keshub was always clean shaven) gave him 
the appearance of n Hebrew prophet. He had 
a wonderful capacity of word-painting. His 
diction was more florid than Keslmb’s. But his 
strongest point was his spiritual imagination 
We find it in his “Oriental Christ,’’ and more 
particularly in his “ Heart Beats ” and “ The 


Spirit of God.” These last two were American 
publications, and they secured for their author 
a place among the spiritual teachers of the 
world like Marcus Aurelius, Ht. Augustine and 
Thomas a’Kempis. But Protap Chandra only 
helped to lift his audience and readers to higher 
reaches of (heir own familiar thoughts and 
realizations. The essence of his teachings was 
essentially Christian. 

Vivekananda, however, captured American 
imagination by the force of his “ impudent ” 
courage. Keshub and Protap had been more 
or less apologetic in their reference to 
Hinduism Hinduism, as they knew’ it, had no 
claims to either superior ethics or deep spiri¬ 
tuality. It w r as all practically idolatry and 
polytheism and caste. This was in those days 
the universal judgment of Europe and America 
upon the religion of the Hindus Vivekananda 
first offered a challenge, to this universal British 
and American estimate of liis national religion 
It took his American audience by surprise. It 
offered a stupendous shock to their old convic¬ 
tions and prejudices. There w'us no hesitancy, no 
suspicion of apology, no attempt to explain 
aw'ay, not the least little trace of any “ infe- 
liontv complex’’ in this bol\l challenge to 
civilized conceit in Vivekananda’s message of 
Hinduism to the crowded galleries of the 
Parliament of Religions. Vivekananda did not 
assign any reason, did not argue his position, 
hut delivered his message with soul-compellmg 
directness and simplicity, like the ancient seers 
and sages of our own country or the prophets 
of the Old Testament, as truths that, could not 
possibly he contested or controverted. This 
v'iis the real secret of Vivekananda’s success 
in the Parliament of Religions at Chicago A n d 
this success had an inevitable rcpercussio/i in 
India, lending a new strength to the Hindu 
religious revival movement in the country. 

Vivekananda was himself at this time in 
America, though I did not meet, him, because he 
was living then far aw’ay from New York, which 
was my headquarters. But the intellectual and 
moral commotion which lie had produced in that 
continent, wafi unmistakable, the first evidence 
of which 1 had on board the Star liner by which 
I crossed the Atlantic. 

When I got. up on the deck at New York 
harbour, the unknown friend wdio had sent me 
the plate of fruits during mv sea-sickness, came 
and introduced herself to me as a friend of 
Vivekananda. saying that Vivekananda had 
forged a spiritual bond between her and every 
countryman of his Though my interpretation of 
Hinduism was hot identical with that of 
Vivekananda’s, and we differed very widely from 
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one another in our estimates of India’s mission 
to the modern world, this statement of my first 
American acquaintance did my heart good and 
helped me to appraise correctly the great work 
which Vivekananda had been doing for India 
in the American continent. 

An episode of my landing m New York 
deserves record, as evidence of an aspect of 
American mentality. America is aggressively 
proud of her society and administration This 
helped me to pass iny luggage without trouble 
through the Customs. T had a lug box of books, 
mostly Sanskrit and Bengalee, besides my 
wearing apparel that was mv only heavy 
luggage. And I was asked to pay the customary 
duty on it. I protested because these books were 
not meant for sale but for my personal ust 
only. They were old books. Bui the custom' 
officer shook Ins head and said, “ Old or new, 
duty must be paid on it : that was the law.” 
I turned round and said, “ All right, if I must 
pay 1 must; but J thought America was a 
civilized and cultured country I am disil¬ 
lusioned, because it is unthinkable that the 
Government of a civilized and cultured people 
would tax the intellectual instruments of a 
public lecturer visiting their shores on an 
intellectual and'moral mission” At this tin 
customs officer at once passed my luggage 
without asking for any duly 

The National Temperance Association of 
New York had undertaken to arrange for my 
hospitality during my tour m the States, on 
temperance work. At New York they had 
engaged a room for mo in a family hotel in 
West 39th Street. New Yoilt is divided into 
two sections, east and west, by a central avenue, 
called the Maddison Avenue. Tins Avenue is 
the <!nly street in New York bearing the name 
of one of its prominent, citizens. All the other 
streets are designated by mere number. Tins 
struck me as an evidence of the uncompromising 
democratic mind of America. When I visited 
the States, American society was parsing 
through a transformation. These family hotels 
were a sign of it. In these hotels people lived 
with their families, taking a suite of rooms and 
freeing themselves from the worries of the usual 
domestic life, engaging their own servants and 
doing their own shopping and having their own 
tables. All these were transferred to the 
management of the hotel, where they could 
entertain their guests by [laying extras for it. 
The privacy of the family life was secured by 
the isolation of their suite of living rooms. In 
all other matters they lived a common life Tin- 
advantage of these family hotdls was that they 
found ample leisure to the housewives of the 


upper middle class families for the pursuit of 
their hobbies or the culture of their intellect or 
art sense The unnatural aloofness m which 
the Englishman and the Englishwoman holds 
himself or herself in the hotels and lodging 
houses in London was very agreeably absent in 
New York. In my London appartments 1 bail 
lived for months together without, exchanging a 
single word with my co-lodgers whom I was 
constantly meeting in the stairs nr tin- entrance 
hall. It was not so in America My hotel in 
New York was fairly crowded when I arrived 
But within 24 hours I found myself on fan- 
terms of familiarity with most of my eo-lodgcrs. 

My lirst acquaintance here was a gentleman 
who had been an inmate of tins hotel for many 
years As soon as 1 arrived the manager of 
the hotel asked me if I would like to go up 
to mv room first or meet a gentleman who had 
been waiting to see me from the time my 
steamer was signalled. Knowing that he must 
have left, Ins business for three or four hours 
with this object, naturally I asked the manager 
to immediately lake me to him. lie was waiting 
m tin- reading room of the hotel As soon as I 
cut (‘red lie got up and putting forwaid both his 
hands gave me a most, cordial greeting, saying, 
“ You come from u great eounrty, Su - , you are 
a representative ot a great nation, who are 
destined to be the teachers of the world.” This 
enthusiastic greeting almost took my breath 
away. My first, idea was that he must he a 
disciple of Vivekananda, a convert to our neo- 
Tlmdujsm, of which Vivekananda was an apostle 
in America. I have an m-tinclive mistrust of 
the judgment of convert'' But before long I 
discovered that this new friend ot mine was not 
a disi lplo of Vivekananda nor a convert to 
Hinduism. He was a lovnl member of the 
American Presbyterian church. In tact, when 
lie found that 1 was lecturing on the religion of 
the Brahmo Sainuj, oiitieising orthodox Christian 
doctrines and dogmas, he openly condemned my 
propaganda, saying that my place was not m 
America but. in my own country, where I must 
work for the emancipation of my people to 
qualify them for discharging their high mission 
as teachers of the modern world He told me 
that with a view to discharge this great mission, 
we people of India must lie able to “ look 
civilized humanity horizontally into the face.” 
This expression struck me as original. He ex¬ 
plained himself by adding that the world would 
not receive its lessons, however true or lofty 
these might be, from a slave Our first duty 
therefore was to work for he liberation of our 
country from the British yoke. Until we had 
achieved this, we had no business in America. 
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This gentleman had a romantic story in his 
life, lie was unmarried, but was attached to 
a lady who hud already passed the first flush 
of her youth and was qmle middle-aged like 
himself. They had been attached to one 
another for a very long time, the lady herself 
earning her own living in New York. Both 
were living in the same hotel, tending one 
another during their lighter ailments, the lady 
looking after the comforts of her friend with the 
loyalty and tenderness of a devoted wife. They 
took their meals at the same table, and spent 
theii leisure together in common studies or 
recreations. The gentleman was, I think, a 
stock-brokei; and the lady, a school teacher. 
Theirs was an example of plantonic friendship, 
such as I had never come across in actual life. 
Their life in the hotel was an absolutely open 
life, and the bnath of scandal never touched it. 
Their co-lodgers in the hotel only admired and 
enjoyed their romance 

My first day m America had anothei 
pleasant surprise for me. In the evening while 
going to dinner, I heard some one calling me 
from behind ■ “ Is this Mr. Pal from India ? ” 

I turned and saw a stalely Romanesque matron 
far advanced in age but still preserving the 
memories of her earlier beauty of form, walking 
behind leaning on the arms of a younger 
companion She came up to me and extending 
her hand greeted me with great cordiality, 
suying that she had heard that I had come to 
this hotel and wanted to make my acquaintance 
and invited me to her table. Thus commenced 
a fucndship the memories of which live green in 
my mind even today after a lapse of more than 
thirty years She was more than 85 when 1 
first met her, and must have long passed over 
to the othei side But she has not as yet 
passed out of my mind Hers also was a sad 
romantic story. Married at the ago of 19 she 
lost her husband on the first day of licr honey¬ 
moon He had gone out for a morning ride, 
and less than an hour later his dead body was 
brought on a door torn off from its hinges b\ 
kindlv m ighhours llis horse had shied and 
throwing him olT on lus head had killed him 
outright The blow ciushcd the young bride, 
and within six months as a result of continuous 
weeping she lost her sight. Time heals every 
wound, however deep and heart-rending. Time 
helped also to dull the edge of her bereavement. 
The lady had to look out for her future; and 
in the hope of making herself useful in life Bhe 
took her admission into an institution for the 
blind. For three years I think she lived there; 
and had the second romance of her life in her 
intimacy with a fellow student, who recovered 


his eye-sight, and went back to his home in 
Palestine with a promise to soon return to 
claim his blind fiancee. He never returned, 
lie was a Jew, and his fiancee lived, I think 
to the end of her day, in the hope of his 
return, so firm was she in her faith in the man. 
Another idea possessed her mind. She believed 
evidently on the testimony of her sixth sense 
that her lover would come bark to America, 
when the Government of the United States would 
introduce Gold Currency and the American 
“ green backs,” the popular name of American 
paper currency, would be converted into yellow. 
And when he came he would rome as a multi¬ 
millionaire, a master of finance In the mean¬ 
time, even while she was in the institution for 
the blind she turned her band to literature, 
trying to earn her living by her pen. Her first 
book was Alice . the story of the romance of 
a blind girl. With the publication of this short 
story, the history of her own life also came to 
he widely known; and the background of real 
romance which it. supplied to her first work, 
made it a fairly good seller Since then she 
had been living by her pen Other stories 
followed; one of which was the story of her 
second romance. It was as ap author of fair 
repute that she was living at that time in the 
family hotel where I met. her in New York 
She had a secretary and amenuensis, who was 
almost like a daughter to her These two made 
a small family; and I found a friendly welcome 
to their table in my hotel As long as I was 
in this New York family hotel, I had my meals 
in their company, and they attended almost all 
my public functions in New York and its 
neighbourhood. 

My first public function m the States was 
a reception organized by the National Temper¬ 
ance Association. There were welcome speeches 
to which I lmd, of course, to reply. It was a 
fairly well-attended meeting, which broke up 
after 9 p.m. As I came out of the hall, I 
found a group of men standing on the road. 
The Boer War was then going on, and was the 
talk of the whole world. Neither in England 
nor in America did I affect European dress, 
necktie and bowler or top hat, but went about 
in my coat and choga and a turban of yellow 
silk. This strange dress of mine became an 
object of wonder to the group of Americans on 
the street. Someone seeing me cried out, “GeeI 
Kruger ! ” But they did not cause any annoy¬ 
ance to me, though this simple incident gave 
birth to a legend of my first night’s experience 
in the streets of New York Mr. Caine wrote 
to the Indian papers, the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
and another English daily published from 
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Madras of which he was at tliat. time the 
London correspondent, that 1 had been mobbed 
in the streets of New York by a crowd tlud 
followed me calling me “ Kruger.” 

As in England, so also m America, my 
temperance engagements did not bring me into 
contact with the really cultured sections of the* 
community. The supporters of the temperance 
cause were mostly nairow-minded Non-Confor¬ 
mists For the first few weeks I lived m 
New York, going to and from for my temperance 
lectures in its neighbourhood 

The colour sense is very strong in the white 
population of the Stales. Hut only on one 
occasion in a neighbouring Stale of New York. 
New Jersey, was I insulted by a group of low 
class Americans while walking from the station 
to the place of my meeting. Otherwise, neither 
in my hotel nor in the streets of New York nor 
in any other town which I visited was I ever 
taken for either a Negro or a Mulatto, the only 
two classes of the American population who are 
socially untouchables like our pariahs And my 
American friends oftentimes assured me that it 
was impossible lor any one to mistake me for 
either Besides m the Eastern States the colour 
sense was much less keen than in the Soul hern 
States which luuLboen the centre of the American 
Civil War over the Negro question Hut even 
in the Eastern States the social cleavage between 
the white and the coloured was marked and 
even cruel. No Negro or Mulatto could be 
served in any public restaurant, patronized by 
the white men. Neither in New York nor in 
Boston did I ever meet a single Negro or 
Mulatto m auy eating place patronized by the 
white Americans. The Negroes were the 
attendants m all these places, but they would 
not entertain any Negro guest, whatever might 
be nis position, culture or character. The 
Negroes had their own eating houses or 
restaurants, mostly situate in their quarter of 
the town. Like our Madras towns or village* 
where the Brahmins live apart from the panah^ 
or panrhamas, in the American cities the white 
population also lived apart from tin* 
Negroes. 

When I went to Boston on a week's lecturing 
tour in the city and its neighbourhood, I heard 
a pitiful story of a Negro of culture and position 
who had built at considerable expense a house 
in one of the suburb of the city. My host was 
himself a resident of it. This suburb was then 
just growing, and he pointed out to me an 
empty house in front of his own which had been 
built by this Negro gentleman He removed to 
it with his family, but found.it impossible to 
live in it for more than a few months. None 


of their neighbours would exchange a single 
word with* him or his wife; even their children 
were shunned as social lepers by the children of 
their white neighbours. No man or woman can 
live in this social isolation m an atmosphere of 
unremitting and studied insult of their neigh¬ 
bours, and this Negro laimly had to remove 
from their house, and evidently as a punishment 
for their impudent, social ambition no one was 
found either to rent, or buy that house 

Travelling up and down the States, l never 
lound a single Negro passenger m what might 
be called by us the upper classes ni a railway 
carriage. In America there is only one class of 
railway carnage, corresponding to our third. 
Hut they have managed to got out. of this 
democratic arrangement with the help of special 
Parlour Cars and Sleeping Cars. These Parlour 
Cars are not owned by the railway companies, 
but belonging to the Pullman (tar Company, 
which by arrangement with the railway 
companies have their cars atlached to the more 
important, trains The railways book only one 
class of passengers, but by securing seats or 
beds in the Pullman Curs on payment of tin 
extra fee one may avail oneself of the luxmies 
of the Pullman Car For day journeys and 
short distances they give you an easy chair 
cushioned and a small table and provide an 
attendant who brings you 1'rom the dining ear 
whatever you may wr.nl, drink or food In 
these Pullman Cars travelling up and down the 
Slides during my five months sojourn there I 
nc\er met a single Negro nr Mulatto passenger. 
So rigid is the social boycott of Negroes and 
Mulattos by the white population of the States 
that even those among the former who cun pay 
for the extra charge do not care to use them 

I hed one curious experience while travelling 
once from Boston to New York in a Parlour 
Car Leaving Now York immediately after 
breakfast, I had to take mv lunch in this car; 
and seeing in the menu “ pickled mangoes ” my 
heart leapt with joy at the prospect of testing 
mangoes, the favourite fruit of my country, in 
that, distant land. How great, however, was 
mv disappointment, when having called for this 
rare delicacy, T found, when it was brought to 
me, that it was not mango at all but pickled 
encumbers! 

The American dietary, I found, was some¬ 
what different from the English dietary. For 
one thing, the Americans take a lot of more 
vegetables than the English and a much larger 
variety of dishes. The usual vegetable in 
England are cabbage, cauliflower and turnip 
with vegetable marrow in .* ^son and spinach. 
In America I found, in addition to these, 
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stowed corn or maize as well as a vei’y 
fine and very small species of rice; these 
are really similar to what we know a-: 
ragi in southern India. All vegetables are 
served, however, always with a pat of butter 
In New York besides the familiar fishes placed 
on the table in England, I found our own hilsa , 
the Americans call it “ shad,” which has the 
same form and the same multiplicity of fine 
bones and the same fluvour as our own favourite 
fish. The hilsa is not found in Madras or 
Bombay, it is found in Sind in the Indus in its 
lower reaches. It is called by our Sindlu 
friends Balia fish and is considered by them 
as a great delicacy. The American cookery is 
also richer than the English cookery In fact, 
what we know as English cookery except roast 
beef or ham or mutton is not English but really 
French as every menu in all high class hotels 
testify. The American cookery is richer and of 
a more varied character than English 
cookery. 

As regards drinks, the Americans are not, 
like the English, great tea drinkers. They drink 
their tea not with milk nor steaming hot, but 
cold, frequently iced, flavoured with slices of 
lemon. Another peculiar American lmbit is 
that they rarely or never drink plain water, but 
use iee in their water in the coldest season of 
the year. Ice's are also found almost always 
with their desserts Judging from my experience 
it seemed to me that the Americans do not 
consume as much strong drink as the natives of 
Europe. It may be that my connection with 
the New York Temperance Association and mv 
position as a temperance lecturer did not bring 
me into contact with the class of people who 
are used to alcoholic beverages. 

The Americans are, however, great coffee 
drinkers. There were no tea-shops in New 
York, but one found decent coffee-shops almost 
at every come: Ami the American coffee with 
whipped cream is really something very delect¬ 
able. These ooffee-sliops, when I visited the 
States, \\<re replacing the saloons rapidly, 


showing the progress of the teetotal habit 
among all classes of its population. 

The great height of American buildings 
earned for them the appellation of sky¬ 
scrapers. The hotel where I was put up in 
New York was, however, only three stones high 
with a garret making the fourth story, and there 
was, therefore, no lift provided for as. In 
most, of the other buildings in Now York they 
hail lifts. The mechanism of the lift had not 
as yet been perfected, and accidents were not 
very rare either. One particularly bad accident 
was reported in the papers while I -was in 
New r York. A lift in one of the sky-scrapers 
suddenly broke down and was stuck wuth its 
passengers midway between one floor and 
another. And the untortunatc men and women 
spent an exceedingly bad hour confined in then- 
lift until means were found to rescue them. 

As regards the American mind, one thing 
that, struck me most was its comparative free¬ 
dom from the bondage of old ideas and tradi¬ 
tions. The American people seemed to me to 
have all the door and window's of their soul 
absolutely open to Clod's free light and air. 
They w'erc more receptive to new ideas than the 
conservative Englishmen and Englishwomen. 
Except the one besetting prejudice against 
colour, the American people had really no other 
prejudices and very few prepossessions. They 
were tree also from the conceit of superior 
civilization; that is a very unattractive feature 
of the general English character. On the whole, 
the Americans, particularly their women, arc 
more devoted to intellectual pursuits than their 
cousins on the other side of the* Atlantic. Tt 
did not lake me long to discover this peculiar 
lrait of the higher classes of American society. 
The men toiled from morning to evening to 
make money, and their womenfolk instead of 
spending their time in shopping or society small 
talks engaged themselves in the pursuit of 
literature and the fine arts. It is the women 
of America who kept up the cultural life of 
that continent. 



ELEGTROCULTURE s ITS THEORY AND APPLICATION 

By KWAMI SEVANANDA 


. Eleotrocultubk, as conceived by its author 
Dr. Nehru, i.c.s., is the science of capturing and 
harnessing cosino-mdio-niagnotie energy and 
applying it towards the solution of problems 
that, are engaging the attention of the social 
workers, village recnnrtructiomsts and the ad¬ 
ministrators who ha\ o the well-being of the 
public at heart. Its laboratory aspect may 
baffle the orthodmx electrician and the biologist". 


so struck with the bold originality of the ex¬ 
periments suggestive of infinite possibilities—all 
for the good of mankind—-that he resolved to 
make a special pilgrimage to Mainpuri, U. P. 
with a view to study the theory of Electrocul¬ 
ture and its varied application?, on Plant, 
Animal mid Human live- and also their 
hearings on the socio-cconomical life of the 
Indian villages. Accordingly the present article 



Sparking 

but its practical methods laid down by Dr. 
Nehru after a great deal of theorising anil ex¬ 
periments are so marvellously simple that even 
the dullest villager can put them into operation 
at almost no costs. And yet its results are no 
less astounding and far-reaching. It, has been 
more widely known and practised in the 
Western and Far Eastern Countries than in the 
land of its birth, but of. late some information 
has been filtering through the columns of 
vernac ul ar jo urnal s.! ,T he present writer was 

1. One $uth article appeared in the May number of 
VUhd Storm.' 


the animal 

is based not on hearsay reports but on personal 
observations of a number of farms and gardens, 
various experiments that have not yet reached 
their fina 1 stage but nevertheless fraught with 
possibilities and also the official records of the 
Fruit, Growers’ Association. Mainpuri 

Dr. Nehru, who conceived and worked out, 
this idea cannot be. more aptly introduced to 
the reading public titan in tlic words of Sir 
Stanley Reed,2 the latfrEditor of The Times of 
India, who writes : A u rtinguished Indian 

2. Sir Sianlsy Reed’s Foieword to Dr. Nehru’s 
Men and Money in Muscovy. 
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administrator told me that Dr. Nehru, i.c.s., 
made him feel humble minded. The range of 
his interests was so wide, the catholicity of his 
knowledge so embracing that he despaired of 
keeping abreast of him.” Once a Professor of 
Physics at Allahabad University, then a winner 
of a Doctorate at Berlin, then a successful 
candidate for the Indian Civil Service, now 
Collector and District Magistrate of Mainpuri, 
Dr. Nehru does not let his administrative work 
overshadow his real life-work i. e , the amelio¬ 
ration of the Indian masses and for that matter 
of the whole human family through Electro¬ 
culture. His scientific knowledge brought him 
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honours. Continental Universities bestowed on 
him honorary degrees. The Indian Science 
Congress elected him President of the Agricul¬ 
tural Section. The Advisory Board of the 
Imperial Council of Agricullural Research 
received him as a member. But these are only 
his external functions. The real Dr. Nehru is 
to be seen when he is in the midst of villagers. 
He is nothing if not intensely human. Electro- 
culture is tile breadth of Ids life, the mistress 
of his affections. He has the enthusiasm of a 
lover, the vision of an idealist and intense love 


for all living beings. His residential bungalow 
is freely visited by sufferers of all descriptions 
and wherever he pitches up his camp during his 
official tour in the rural areas, there becomes a 
regular mela of men, women, children and eve a 
poultry birds, seeking relief from various bodily 
troubles. This much for the progenitor of the 
science and now we pass on to its theoretical 
and practical details. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
living organisms consist of life cells. Each cell 
has its own nucleus and surrounding proto¬ 
plasmic matter. And as long as there is an 
activity of the life process, there is also a 
corresponding activity in the electrical condition 
of the coll. In other words, where there is 
cellular activity there is also electrical activity 
and vice versa. So any cause that tends to 
activate or retard cellular function activates or 
retards the current, of electricity operating in 
that particular cell; and if by any process 
electric energy within a life cell is stimulated. 
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it results in the corresponding stimulation in the 
activity of that cell and ultimately in the whole 
organism to which the aforesaid cell belongs. 
This is of course the basic idea underlying all 
the ramifications of Electroculture. It cannot 
be claimed as a new discovery of Dr. Nehru. 
Electricity has been for a long time applied in- 
the industrial, agricultural and healing opera¬ 
tions. The therapeutic value of electricity has 
been recognized and there has sprung up 
clinical centres in all civilized countries using 
electricity as a healing agency. But they 
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depend upon technical skill of a high order and Indian. He began his experiments with costly 
the use of costly machines and instruments apparatus but Ins natural bent of mind which 
which make them inaccessible to the poor. It was tuned to the metis of the masses was urging 
was reserved for Dr. Nehru to bring about the 



Plantain cluster 
before Eleetroculture 

same results m a very simple manner and by 
instruments more simple so that modern 
machine-minded section will raise their eye¬ 
brows in wonder. His methods are a marvel 
in simplicity and economy and yet the results 
as tested and verified by responsible scientists 



Electrorultured oianges 
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of the day are so prolific as to break all past 
records. 

Dr. Nehru always thinks In the terms of 
the masses. His genius is characteristically 


Plantain cluster after 
Eleetroculture 

hill! to discard the costly and complex in favour 
of the cheap and simple. So from costly 
generators and insulators he has come down to 
instruments so cheap us the poorest villager in 
India can buy anti so simple as the dullest head 
can operate.' They are to Dr. Nehru what the 
Charka and the carding bow are to Mahatma 
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Gandhi. The reader must be by this time 
anxious to know what ’ instruments and 
working methods are. They consist of a dis¬ 
carded motor car magneto, a piece or two oi 
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India rubber cul off trom old motor ear tubes, 
a second-hand elueken wire-nettnm and a few 
iron woes strung with glass beads hardly worth 
a pice' These aie his instillments and Ins 
laboratory as wide as the world With these 
rude implements (his unsaid work' wondei' 
In the word' of Sir John Russell, who lately 
\ isiti d Mainpiiii, “ He has electrified the whole 
distiiet. And tune i' not lai ofl when tin 
gospel ol Elect roeultuie will fiiii 1 wide accept- 
••nee What iP repei cU"ions on ngpriillurc 
and Hade will be, time alone can tell 

It will be difficult to condense within the 
compa" ot one ailicle all what this Electro- 
ciiltine Ini' done or claim' l.i do Without 
going into the details it will lie enough for the 


and was gradually led on by the logic of facts 
that came within his range of observations to 
ixtend the system to animals and then to 
human beings. Ills theory is that a jacket 
consisting ol chicken wire-netting of 4 inches 
In (1 inches in width and long enough to be 
coded loiind the irunk ol a tree at its base 
touching its loots will by itself form an ■electric 
field for the inflow of radio-magnetic energy 
Tins will altiaet and capture the aforesaid 
energy, which the lice will absorb and utilize 
lor the purpo'e ol stimulating and sustaining 
il> growth, will be passed on to every tissue 
and will be ultimately converted into repro¬ 
ductive cneigv endowing the tree with riche' 1 
flower,' and fruit' To supplement this jacket 



Nk k juju* mulct c‘ lUncnl 

purpose >>i tlii' ailiclc to pieseiP m a conci'i* 
form what u has achieved m tin direction ot 
helping biological growth, slice all hie— 
vegetable, animal or human fall' under one 
category Vud therefore it is self-evident that 
tin technique o| stimulating and siManimg 
growth and ret aiding decay m all the tluee 
strataof life must with the exception ot some 
vanafions be bestd t»n a eommon principle 

It lias bi'cn already said that all life is a 
manifestation ol th-ctne energy working ni 
through and around life cells and there lore 
Electroculture which is an application of 
ehetneity and (.'o.smo-iadio-ruagiK'tic energy is 
equally applicable to vegetable, animal ’and 
human life. 

At first. Di. Nehru started with Plant life. 


The Siiiiu male after ticalincni 

and to secure better result', Dr. Nehru recom¬ 
mends irrigation by electrifying or as lie call' 
n Agtiskari'Cil water, after its discoverer 
Air Auaskar ol Bombay r l'liis can be easily 
prepareil by inserting one end of an insulated 
"'lie in an eaitben jar and llu> other end to be 
attached to the magneto and working it with a 
wooden handle. A tew turns of the handle are 
enough to cunt a spark and one spark is enough 
to elcctriiv the water in the big jar and makr 
an entire change in its properties. In this way 
not only a jar but wells, tanks and even flowing 
canals can be easily electrified and used for 
irrigation purposes To give further stimula¬ 
tion to weakened or decayed vegetable tissues 
occasional sparking with the aid of the magneto 
is another efficacious remedy. In ease of de- 
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caving brancho a Him w no-gauze collar 
attached to the root of the lirancli will arrest 
10 decay and the branch will be called back 
to bJe. In case of gram- and foi that mallei 
in case of aU seeds and seedlings they are to be 
soaked of^jpiskansed water for an hour and 
tli('n sev/n with India rubber gloves on the hand 
witl^yu* touching them with bale hands This 
is in bnel the outline ol ElectrooulMne in it* 
application to the Plant life but the lcsiilt- 
which the present writei has discerned m the 
farms and guidons in and around Mainpuri are 
worth all the trouble of going thine and -eemg 
them with one’s own eyes, for to see is to 
believe. The most notable features may be 
briefly summarised as follows • 

(1) Tile growth of the planl lie< milts mine vigoimi-. 

(2) The leaves become r.( hri in colour. 

(3) The prsis such as aphis, and Malm aie eitliei 
immediately killed m frightened awa>. 

(4) The fruits are strong enough lo wilhM<iiul 
storm and hail-siones 

(5) The fruits are higgei, ruhei in pulp and mote 
delicious. 

(61 The inn ease in the yield is estimated to 207c 
to 25% if all the afmesaid methods aic applied 

< 7 ) Qiiitkei sprouting. 

<8) Early, late and unsrascuial fnietiiiration. 

19) Reviving of the decaying and almost dried out 
trees. 


ill)) Kurien waste lands lias been reclaimed and 
an- now hliMiining with vegetation. 

(Ill In i asi of buds uni hut two to three 

clop* Inn 1 been ulil.lined 

(12) I'loid. not glowing in a pmlicular zone or 
allittide have hem c iimpc'llod lo grow. 

'Flits sounds almost like :t fairy ttilc, for 
lioriicullurists equipped with all that the 
modern physical sciences can bring to the aid of 
agricult me have not been able to secure such 
brilliant results ]n so short a time and here in 
a backward district ol U. P. a levouue officer 
is woiking all these wonders and changing the 
whole fitec ol the land with an old second-hand 
magneto and leaching the rude illiterate peiu-tn 
lo do the same 1 In Mainpuri this little thing 
ol a magneto is the talk of the day and so 
maivellmis are Us achievements that those who 
came to scoff have rcmaintd to pray. 

C'l Noel, the Dnector of the Agriculture 
and Allied Industries, N -\\ V P., has con¬ 
ducted experiments at the (Snvernmrnt Fanil, 
Peshawar, on fruit trees and grains on the lines 
indicated by Dr Nehru and in order to help 
the over-sceptical reader to realize what has 
been said m tbe foregoing paragraph, I am 
quoting at length man die official reports of 
Col. Noel and leave ttio reader to judge for 
himself: 
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(Report bated 9tu July, 1937) 

“An orchard of poach imu consisting of 28 linos 
of 4 trees each was choson for a jacketing experiment, 
each plot consisted of >a line of 4 trees, the four treatments 
were : 

(1) Jacketing tiunks (2) Jacketing the trunk and 
branches and (3) Jacketing the branches (4) Control," 
“A similar experiment was carried out on another 
orchard of 28 lanes of 5 trees in each. Hath pint consists 
of a line of 5 trees. 

Average yield pci tree 

(1) Jacketed trunks .. 187 lbs 

(2) Jacketed trunks and branches . . 172 His. 

(3) Jacketed branches alone .. 142 lbs. 

(4) Control .. . 145 lbs. 



Turnips 

Electroculturcd and untreated 



Sugar-cane improved 
by Electrocuitiue 


3. It means that the plant has been given no 
treatment whatsoever. 


In another place he writes : 

"Tins year the average yield of control was 25 lbB 
(plums) and jacketed trees 35 lbs. 

Crain 

Yield per acre 

(«) Control .. .. .. 2,843.89 lbs. 

(h) Treated and sown with rubber gloves 3,421.97 lbs. 
(r) Treated and sown without gloves .. 3,354.52 lbs 

Summarising the results hr observes : * " 

“ Grain yield per acre has increased 20.4 per cent due 
to treatment. The increase drops to 1.9 per cent when 
i uhber gloves are not used.” 

Again the same officer remarks : 

“.A method of increasing the yield 

which is extraordinarily cheap and simple and yet 
effective is that of Electroculture advocated by 
Prof. Nehru, I.C.S., now Collector of Mainpuri. Well, 
believe me or not this treatment has given the astonishing 
result of a 30 per cent increase m yield. . . . The cost 
is negligible 



Electroculturcd and untreated brinjals 


Now ltd us bestow a flying glance to what 
Electroculture has achieved for the brute 
creation. If milch cattle are given Agaskariscd 
water to drink and if their food be previously 
soaked in the same kind of water, the yield of 
milk will increase by 25%. They will look 
better, work harder, will be less susceptible to 
disease and live longer. Ghee prepared from 
such milk is liner and is sold at a higher rate 
say Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per niaund. To poultry 
farmers Electroculture is a blessing. Eggs 
sparked hatch 100% and grow to 50% better 
birds. Hens if given electrified water to drink 
lay more eggs and also for longer period. 

It is not easy for a layman like the 
present writer to review what Electroculture 
__ • _ 

4 The italics are his. 
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Electroculmre 

Giving sparked water to drink. 



Arhar tree Before and after 
Electroculture 


has done for human beings. But varied ex¬ 
periments have been undertaken to measure 
and estimate its potentialities which even at 
this stage are pronounced to be innumerable. 





of t»irk animals 

I)r. Nehru sparking the euimal 



Camel having a drink of 
Electrified water 


As for instance Eleotrifi; 1 Water is found to 
possess germicidal properues so much so that 
a French medical man named Dr. Lakhovsky 
claims to have successfully treated a case gf 
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^leprosy. It seems to possess special efficacy for 
jj^pains, nervous troubles, insomnia, paralysis, scor- 
fctiftgs, lunacy and many other maladies. 
jfc'jPeople who came on their crutches are said to 
§f")i ave gone back on their legs. Paralysed and 
• palsied limbs are made to function again. For 
j people suffering from sleeplessness Dr. Nehru 
prescribes the use of necklaces made of one, 
".two or more tlnn iron wires strung with glass 
,beads and putting glass or rubber pieces under 
each bed posts. This simple device is worth a 
"trial. 

Consideration of space forbids me to dwell 
fit length on the manifold aspects of Electro - 
culture. I)r Nehru has been applying it for 
his Rural Uplift Scheme, every feature of which 
'.bears the impress of its author’s originality. 

' His Ideal Village well, Ideal Hovel, manure 
Cart and a lot of other things are so novel and 


from the utilitarian 'point of view so valuable 
that the present writer feels that he owes it to 
himself and to the reading public, to write at. 
length on each one of them at some future date. 
But one common thread runs through ail and 
every one of them and that is what distinguishes 
Dr. Nehru from the rest. It is his knack, or 
rather gift of reducing to simplest and cheapest 
form wlial others make complex and costly and 
thus bringing.it within the reach of the poorest 
villager without taking away a tithe of its real 
value. He has the intuition to dive down into 
the heart of things and visualise at a flash what 
others take a long time to understand. 
Readers interested in village problems will do 
well to pay a visit to Mainpuri anti they will 
learn by personal experience a great deal more 
than what has been possible to compress within 
the space of this article. 


GERMANY 

The Eifel Mountains 

By JOY WRIGHT 


Gehmani . The Rhine, Bavaria, and the Black 
Forest. These are the three districts which 
comprise the average holiday-maker's Germany. 

After these three, what then ? 

Germany is by no means exhausted as a 
holiday land, even when one knows every inch 
of the Rhine, every peak in those magnificent 
.Bavarian Alps, and every glrnU ami village of 
the Black Fort t. 

There are many other equally enchanting 
districts waiting to be discovered. One might 
explore the Harz Mountains, scene of Grimm’s 
fairy tnle>, or the lovely Baltic Coast with its 
(silver sands stretching back to the pine woods 
of Mecklenburg, or a most interesting lour could 
be made to the mediaeval Franconian, towns, 
Nuremberg, Rolhenburg, Dinkelsbuhl, and 
Nordlingen. which have remained unchanged for 
five centuries. 

But 7 ’there is one district which seems pre¬ 
eminently suitable for the visitor. This is the 
Eifel. A little-known range of lovely wooded 
hills lies between the Rhine-and 'Moselle rivers 
and the Belgian frontier—the most qasily acces¬ 
sible part of Gennady for .visitors going qn from 
Great Britain! . ' i' , v. a* 


Cologne is the jumping-off ground. The 
ideal thing would be to take 0110 ’s own car. 
But this is not essential. Trairifcyind buses 
serve the district adequately. Ketwut. from 
Cologne to Coblenoe along the banksW the 
Rhine, either by train or by car. Btfti .*the 
railway and the road hug the river bank nearly 
all the way, and a fine view’ can be had of the 
vine-clad castellated banks of the river. Tn 
Coblcnce a journey up to Ehrenbreitstein, the 
old fortress beside the river should he, made. 
From the terrace one looks down upon the 
Confluence of the Rhine and the Moselle. 

Cohlence is a pleasant town with terraces 
along the riverside, gay cafes and the light¬ 
hearted atmosphere, which characterises the 
Rhineland generally. 

From Coblenoe one might follow the 
Moselle Valley. Again the railway and the 
road run close beside the river. Both will take 
one through the lovely little townlets of Coehem, 
Bullay, Traben-Trarbach and Bcrncastel-Cucs, 
to Trier, the Old Roman city of Treves, 
dominated by the Porta Nigra, the wonderful 
old gateway dating from 275 a.d. 

Trier is a veritable treasure-house of easti- 
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Burg EIlz The west front of the The Roman gateway <275 A. D) in Trier 

on the river Moselle Cologne Cathedral m the ancient ut\ of Treves 
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quity. It is also the capital of the Moselle cabarets after the simplicity of the little country 
Vineyards and in its Wine Museum the whole towns and villages. 

history of viticulture is unfolded. In Trier they Two important hot springs have established 
will teach yoi£ all there is to know about Bad Neuenahr among the famous spas of the 
Moselle .wine and with practical demonstration, world, the ‘“Grosser Sprudcl ” and “ Willibrordus 
not in theory. Sprudel.” The latter rises from a depth of 

T^iere are actually vineyards in the town 1,225 feet. 

close beside the Homan Amphitheatre From Bad Neuenahr, a visit should be 
whichnes only a few minutes’ walk from the made to Gemiind. Itself a pretty little town in 
Market Square. beautiful surroundings, its interest is enhanced 

If the journey so far has been made by by the fact that a mile away is the Burg 
train it would be worth while luring a car m Vogelsang, the leading training school for 
Trier and making one’s way northward, climbing National Socialist leaders. It has been called 
up into the Eifcl Mountains (the roads are the Eton of modem Germany, 
surprisingly good) to Daun, a delightful little Another little town which will richly 
town ringed around with lakes. One peculiarity repay a visit is Monschau, the famous old 
of the lakes in the Eifel district is that one cloth-making town right on the Belgian frontier, 
always climbs up to the lake. The secret is Some of the fine patnciao homes of the master 
that this was once a volcanic district and the cloth-makers of old are open for public inspcc- 
lakes are mostly formed by the craters of tion. 

extinct volcanoes. After Monschau the way turns north again 

_ . Daun itself possesses a noteworthy chaly- along the frontier to Aachen, 
beate spring There is good fishing in the Aachen, or Aix la Chapelle was a spa in 
district and excellent bathing in the lakes. Not the days of Charlemagne. Here he built his 
very far away is the Nurburg ring, the famous favourite palace and the marvellous Palace 
motor-racing tracks. Its 18 miles contains 172 Chapel which still survives, 
curves. . In the Cathedral with its odd mixture of 

Assuming that by this time the visitor has architecture are housed some of the most 
taken to the road he could fit in a lap round the precious treasures of the Church. 

Nurburg ring on his way north from Daun, and lake all the German spas, Aachen is a gay 
then get across to the Manalaach, the largest and fashionable place and gives not the slightest 
of the Eifel lakes, and surely one of the most impression of being a resort for the sick, 
beautifully situated lakes in Europe. A very From Aachen back to Gologne and the 
fine old Benedictine Abbey hero is well-worth tour of the Eifel Mountains ends. It could be 
inspection. done in a week, but it would be better to take 

ThenjffFnorthward again to Bad Neuenahr: longer and to dawdle umong the hills and the 
a piquaiyrcontrast this elegant and sophisticated valleys with their quaint half-timbered houses 
spa ^ijjJ its first class concerts, tea dances and and their many orchards. 






WOMEN’S EQUALITY 

By Prof. KRISHNA PRASANNA MUKERJI. rh.D. 

I 


To pay exaggerated compliments to the mem¬ 
bers of the fair sex has come to be considered 
as a necessary accomplishment of a well-bred 
man in society and an essential ingredient of 
his sense of chivalry. And in recent times the 
most coveted compliment for a smart, self- 
conscious, modern woman has been the recog¬ 
nition of her equality with men specially by 
the member* of her opposite sex. A man not 
recognizing this equality is sure to be dubbed 
as old-fashioned, reactionary, conservative and 
mimical to progress. Women’s Societies will 
declare him as the arch enemy of the race of 
mothers and if he does not take care to make 
amends m proper time by openly abjuring his 
lack of faith in women’s equality he runs the 
imminent risk of losing probably the favours of 
his sweet-heart and such other female relations 
whose friendship he can lll-aiford to lose. It is 
therefore perhaps that wise men at the helm 
of social and political organizations have found 
it politic to flatter women by showing dispro¬ 
portionate sympathy (at least verbally) to their 
cause and by going to the absurd length of 
offering posts and positions to women i ven when 
suitable female candidates for the job in ques¬ 
tion were not available and better qualified 
men were going abeggmg for the work. 

To an objective student of social pheno¬ 
mena such an atmosphere is not only uncon¬ 
genial for carrying on his impfrtial investiga¬ 
tions but is p'*:.itiveiy perplexing if not dis¬ 
tressing. A scientific investigator of social 
problems is much more ill-placed than a poli¬ 
tician or a leader of society, inasmuch as he 
is debaii.-d by the very nature of his calling 
and undertaking to deviate from the path of 
impartiality and truth. Much as he prizes and 
owes to the friendship of his female friends 
and relations, he would be failing in his duites 
if he were to compromise his conviction for the 
sake of retaining the friendship of his fair 
friends Nevertheless lather leave a paper in 
the eternal obscurity of the study than lose the 
valuable affection of a single woman friend 
through its publication—is a motto worth re¬ 
membering even by the gods. And yet is it too 
much to expect from women, anxious 10 demon¬ 
strate their absolute equality with men in every 


walk of life, to bring to bear upon social 
problems that impartial and critical mind which 
has so long been regarded as the monopoly 
of man. The conclusions arrived at in this 
paper through observation and study will, it is 
hoped, be received by women and their admir¬ 
ing friends (among whom to be able to count 
himself as one is an honour of which the author 
is justly proud and a belief with which he 
flatters himself) with an open and impartial 
mind without indulging in irrational hysterics 
(a word said to have close affinity with hystera, 
the Greek equivalent of womb, a bodily organ, 
the possession of which is justly the proud 
monopoly of women). 

It is not without purpose and intention that 
I have made a mention of the hystera or womb 
which to my mind is at the root of all the 
problems of the sexes m human economy. It is 
true, as the joint authors of the Science of 
SocieAy say that 

“the fact that the Homo is a bi-sexual organism remains 
and will ever remain, one of the steadfast and inexoidble 
ultimates of human life.” 1 

And out of this bi-sexuality has sprung up two 
different types of human beingSwman and 
woman, of which the latter is naturafi|t weaker 
and less aggressive. The physical disabilities 
and handicaps from which a woman n Wff ers 
and must suffer due to the peculiar biological 
structure and function of her sex and genera¬ 
tive organ, are too patent to escape the notice 
of any thoughtful man and they have been 
emphasized with precision and ability by men 
of science. Campbell in his Nervous Organism 
says : 

“As structural complexity increases, the female 
generative system 'becomes more and more complex. All 
this involves great expenditure of energy, and we can 
clearly see how an ovum-producing organism would 
benefit by being spared the additional effort required 
for seeking out and impregnating another organism, and 
how, on the other hand, organisms whose main reproductive 
feature is simply the production of the spermatozoon 
would be better fitted for the work of search and impreg¬ 
nation if unhampered by a cumbersome female generative 
system.”* 

1927 (1> Vof U i mer * j Kel * er : Science °t Society. Yale 

(2) Campbell: Nervous Organism, p. 29. 
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“ No amount of reasoning, complaining and protesting 
ran alter the fart that woman bears children and man 
does not. and that the former is rendered periodically 
weaker than the latter, not only by reason of the 
accompaniments and sequels of child-birth but also 
because of more frequently recurrent incapacities 
incidental to female sex life. Maternity is a disability 
in the struggle for existence and a special peril.”* 

Sedgwick has wisely remarked : 

' “ The fact is that sex, instead of being a compara¬ 

tively unimportant ami superficial difference between man 
and woman, is a deep-seated structural diversity affecting 
probably every otgan, every tissue, and every cell of the 
entire body.”* 

But though tho physical disabilities of 
woman arising out of the peculiar structure of 
her sex organ is admitted readily, the peculiar 
mental structure and outlook which result from 
the peculiarities of the physiology of her gene¬ 
rative organ are perhaps not so easily noticed 
nor so widely recognised. The basic diversity 
in the structure and function of the female and 
male generative organs, we submit, produces 
such fundamental differences in the spiritual 
orientation and psychological make-up of man 
and woman and such a lack of common 
measures between them that it becomes almost 
impossible to compare the stage of tho develop¬ 
ment of their* faculties on any plane higher 
than the physical and to say with any degree 
of certainty that the one is inferior or superior 
to the other. 

On the physical plane, however, the supe¬ 
riority of man is to be admitted by any observer 
of human behaviours; and it appears to us to 
be indulging*in a piece of sentimental nonsense 
to try make out a thesis that given the 
necessary freedom and opportunity (which is 
supmoded to have been systematically denied 
to her by man) women could be men’s equal 
in physical prowess as well Even if it is taken 
for granted (notwithstanding all the evidence 
to the contrary) that there was any such thing 
as the restriction on women’s freedom of move¬ 
ment in primitive society, the very fact that 
women submitted to such restrictions provides 
a proof of her inferior calibre. Such has, how¬ 
ever, not been the history of early human society 
Even in the present age (leaving aside the small 
section of upper class women in a small number 
of oriental countries who are still kept in 
seclusion) women athletes and gymnasts get 
much better facilities of coaching and practice 
than most men players and yet prove no match 

(3) Hegar in “ Geschlechtstrieb ” on p. 20. Quoted 
by Sumner & Keller. Supra, p. 112. 

(4) Sedgwick in his “ Feminist Revolutionary 
Principle” contributed in New York Times, January 18, 
1914. Quoted by Sumner & Keller, p. 122. 


for the sportsmen of the sturdier sex. The 
fallowing extracts commenting on what happened 
when two leading lennis players of the world, 
of opposite sex, went on the court for a practice 
sot, may he read with interest and profit: 

“ Our national champion then conclusively proved 
what the world’s champion man tennis player could do 
to the best woman player by taking the set at love 
without the slightest exeifion. For the first three games 
of the set Mile. Lenglen played hard, then, evidently 
convinced that she had no chanee, slackened her efforts 
and several times asked 'lildcn to give her thirty in each 
game. But he jokingly insisted that she was too good a 
player to receive any such handicap and played out the 
set ”* 

Instances like this may ho multiplied. 

This natural physical inferiority of woman 
is a feature of abiding importance to human 
historv and an importanl factor in humanising 
our civilization This physical disability 
imposed upon woman by the very fact of her 
sex has helped to create an aroma of Fweetness 
and tenderness around the very concept 
“ woman ” whose protection and safety (even 
though those have often degenerated into 
subjection and slavery) afforded the greatest 
incentive to man for a settled and orderly life. 
But for it he might have remained a nomadic 
hunter even to this day. 

With the onward march of civilization, to 
take advantage of this physical weakness of 
woman hv man came to be regarded as cowardly 
and criminal with the result that women’s 
capture and slavery gradually gave place to 
malrimony and wifehood As an extraordinary 
projection of this social phenomenon is to be 
viewed the medieval institution of chivalry 
under the inspiration of which every knight 
“ did desperate deeds in tournament and war ” 
on behalf of his lady love “to whom he gave 
the devotion of his heart.” Further, by the 
verv virtue of the physical disabilities inherent, 
in her sex women came to command a special 
measure of consideration and respect from man. 

“The quepn of Alfonso VII, besieged in Azeca ii 
1139, needed but to show herself at the window and the 
siege was immediately raised.”" 

The measure of woman’s respect and con¬ 
sideration won at tho hands of condescending 
man is also doubtless the measure of the admis¬ 
sion of her physical inferiority. 

This inferiority is, however, no proof of 
lack of courage or bravery in woman. Woman’s 
coolness at the face of imminent danger, her 
fearless bravery for protecting her offsprings 
from attacks of enemies and guarding her 

(5) New York Times, A .gust 29, 1926. 

(6) Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, Vol. Ill, 
p. 442. 
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honour are a commonplace of human history. 
In our own country the practice of Jouhar by 
Rajput women and many other practices 
recorded by foreign travellers like Marco Polo 
and Barbosa, in South India, give the lie 
direct to any suggestion to the contrary. Bui 
bravery and courage is a state of mind and 
belong to the spiritual plane and therefore 
should not be confused with bodily strength 
to which we refer when we talk of the physical 
inferiority of women. 

Neither is the inequality of men and women 
in the sphere of intellectual achievement less 
marked. Not only do we search in vain the 
pages of history for the female counterparts of 
Alexander, Coloinbus or Napoleon but even in 
such professions of pence as commerce, industry, 
scientific discovery and artistic creniion 
woman’s standard of achievement, is far below 
that of man; and yet it cannot be argued that 
women’s failure to compete successfully with 
men in the ineillectual field has been due to 
the lack of opportunity which has been so 
systematically denied to them by men. 

Firstly, the man versus woman antagonism is 
a product of a very late period of human history, 
almost coeval with the emergence of Ihc laissez 
faire theory in man’s socio-political outlook. 
The system of (Purdah) confining women in 
seclusion (which undoubtedly curtailed woman’s 
freedom and denied her opportunity to develop 
herself in many directions) in some of the 
oriental countries though undoubtedly an 
earlier growth in point of time than the 
emergence of laissez faire is merely a projection 
of misconceived medieval chivalry, a social 
pliemomenon unknown to man in the earliest 
historical epochs. Man in the days of earliest 
human society (in the absence of a code of 
honour and chivalry) might have taken undue 
advantage of hip superior physical strength over 
woman at moments of irritation and excitement 
but the abiding atmosphere which prevailed in 
primitive societies had of necessity been one 
of co-oT'eration between the sexes Eminent 
sociologists confirm the same view when they 
come to the conclusion that specialization and 
co-operation took place, in primitive societies 
on sex basis 7 So that if men came to specialize 
in works of one type and women in a set of 
works of different type it was not because men 
chose the easier or more profitable works and 
allotted to women the less attractive remainder 
but because it was found Ihrough trial and 
experience, that it was more convenient for 
women to perform certain works and to allot 

(7) Science of Sodiety, Supra, p. 111. 


certain others to men. A thorough study of the 
history of the human race will convince anybody 
that the man has throughout the ages been a 
chivalrous animal. Notwithstanding his occa¬ 
sional indulgence in inflicting bodily punishment 
on woman (an unavoidable concomitant of 
savage life) the abiding sentiment existing^ 
between the primitive man and his 
companions was one of co-opcration and tmra^ 
tion (and not of repulsion and hatred) if for 
no other reason than this that, her society and 
companionship to him were a necessity, and 
they satisfied a deep-seated and essential craving 
of his heart for recreation and love. The 
following extract will show how the primitive 
man apportions works between the male and 
female members of the tribe : 

“In East Africa the daily tasks of the nalivc village 
in its original form were apportioned as follows ; The 
men took upon themselves (/) the general conduct of 
the family affairs, both internal and in relation to the 
whole community; ( 11 ) the herding of stock; (iii) the 
roughei works, such as felling trees and the breaking 
up of the soil preparatory to cultivation: (iv) the manu- 
fmture of household implements, utensils, and also the 
making of clothes and ornaments, including most of those 
worn by women, and of arms; (i>) hunting and honev 
collecting and, above all. warfare. To the women fell : 
(i) the tilling of the soil after it was -broken up, sowing, 
weeding, and reaping; (ii) the feirhing and carrying 
of firewood and water; (Hi) preparation of food and 
the milking of cattle.”" 

Rurely this would not be the method of distri¬ 
buting works of an enemy who is out to deprive 
women of the opportunities of developing their 
latent talents. 

Reoondly, men who achievefNyQutstanding 
success in the world had done so in spr l e of lack 
of opportunities and at the face off,almost 
insurmountable odds. What opportunities,twere 
afforded to the Corsican lad Napoleon to 
facilitate his wav to the throne of the Bourbons? 
What extraordinary facilities in education and 
up-bringing were ever afforded to the cabin boy 
Abraham Lincoln to enable him to reach the 
Presidency of the United States? In our own 
time the early lives of many great men simply 
presents as a record of a series of difficulties 
and obstructions. That they are incapable of 
creating opportunities and overcome difficulties 
is a sign and a proof that women are not made 
of fhe stuff of which worldly successful men are 
made. 

Thirdly, women have been found incapable 
of competing successfully with men even in such 
artistic domains as poetry and painting and 
music where, at least the women of the upper 
and well-to-do classes, with ample money and 

(8) Ibid. Foot note, p. 137. 
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liesure at their disposal are much better and 
favourably placed than men; and yet where are 
the female counterparts of Goethe and Tagore, 
Vinci and Rembrandt, Beethoven and Wagner? 
t Even in some of the professions which have 
K come to be regarded as the special spheres of 
'Women they are out-matched when men enter 
^JiK^Q^occupations. 

* " Cooking and dress-making are to us of the present 
age traditional woman's work; yet men have been the 
most eminent chefs, and even the most outstanding 
designers and ‘ creators ’ of fashions—including 


In spite of all this however, I would 
hesitate (after having known and observed 
what women’s intellect and genius can perform) 
to say that the evidence adduced above is 
sufficient to justify to come to the conclusion 
that as a race women are absolutely inferior to 
men (as a race) intellectually I would hesitate 
because I find that those classes of intellectual 
pursuits which some authors have termed 
rrputntion-/rroducmg have not interested women 
(at. least to that extent as they have done men) 
and as such it is natural that we find lesser 
number of women going in for and attaining 
lesser degrees of success in those career-building 
pursuits. This therefore is an indication not of 
womans intellectual inferiority to but dissimi¬ 
larity of intellectual tastes with man 

The spiritual orientation of woman’s mind 
is so different from that of man (due to the 
very fact of its being the mind of a member 
belonging to sex which has to endure the 
travails of myfchcrhood) that it chooses for the 
satisfaction*of its spiritual cravings activities 
which dir-mand silent sacrifice, and patient 
suffering, and in those spheres men are absolute¬ 
ly incapable of making even a show of competi¬ 
tion with women. It is difficult to think of a 
single siiccessful man in this world whose, main 
inspiration and steadiness of purpose amidst the 
vicissitudes of life’s battles have not been 
supplied by some nameless woman exerting and 
praying incessantly in an obscure corner of an 
unknown home for the success of her beloved 
protege—-may be a son, a husband, a brother 
or a friend. If it is difficult to find a female 
counterpart of a Colombus or a Napoleon it is 
still more difficult (nay impossible) to find male 
replica of a Florence Nightingale, a Krishna 
Kumari, or the inspired Maid of Orleans (Joan) 
or the Royal Nurse of Udayapur (Panna). The 
heroism manifested in their lives are perhaps 
more truly heroic than the campaigns of 
Alexander or the exploits of IJrake or Raleigh 


and certainly they are much nobler, but then it 
is not fashionable to record in history such 
deeds of heroism with that colour and pro¬ 
minence, perhaps because they lack in political 
interests. If the unrecorded heroic events of 
history were by some mysterious process, to 
see the light of the day, I have no doubt, world 
history will furnish us with the names of more 
true heroines than heroes. 

People who maintain that women would 
have succeeded m reputation-building activities 
as much as men have done had they not been 
inhibited by men, suffer from inferiority complex 
and misrepresent history. Women have not 
been able to equal in career-building achieve¬ 
ments not because they were inhibited my men 
but because they themselves could not find that 
solace and comfort, for which a woman’s heart 
hankers by merely defeating a political rival or 
nrating a sensational newspaper headline (which 
on the contrary satisfy to a great, extent the will 
to power of most men). In certain countries 
and in certain historical epochs men might have 
peremptorily asked women to keep aloof from 
men’s affairs and mind their own at home but 
the reason why she meekly resigned herself to 
works of less sensational type was not because 
they were successfully brow-beaten by men (they 
were never such helpless creatures depending 
entirely on the mercy of men as they are 
popularly supposed to have been) but because 
the inner cravings of women’s motherly soul 
found no satisfaction in manly pursuits (the 
modem craze, for imitating everything male as 
dignified by women being an artificial pose born 
out of a misconception that whatever is termed 
womanly is undignified or less dignified) and 
therefore they of their own accord chose other 
paths of service and sacrifice (no less noble 
because historians fail to give them prominence). 

The hand that rocks the cradle might have 
actually ruled the world but it preferred to get 
it ruled by the rougher side of humanity which 
was more, fitted for and more willing to do th 
dirty business. Woman was not therefore in¬ 
hibited by men from taking active parts in 
public and military activities so much as by the 
fact of their sex and its concomitants. The 
centre o { her life’s interest lies elsewhere than 
in creating a reputation and name in public—it 
centres round her sex-life whwh is much deeper 
and more complex a phenomenon than the. sex- 
life of man because with it is indissolubly bound 
up the instinct of matcrinty. Maternity is bom, 
Paternity is a product of culture. 

This explains also foi her abiding attrac¬ 
tion for marriage and family and whatever else 
the enthusiastic feminist leader may say to 


(9) Ibid, p. 127. 
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prove woman’s equality (which they often mis¬ 
interpret as identicality) with men they cannot 
deny this central fact about her life, for that 
will be repudiating her very womanhood. The 
following illustrations may help to convert 
the sceptic and deepen conviction in the 
believer : 

(a) A spinster (on the wrong side of 50), 
who despised the race of men (for having come 
in early youth in contact with certain men who 
proved to be false and dishonourable) and who 
has persistently on that score refused to marry 
fin spite of her physical charms traces of which 
are still discernible and wealth) was found to 
be the best unpaid nurse of young boys, girls 
and students in the neighbourhood whenever 
they happened to fall ill or require her help, 
her profess-''! abhorrence of family (and even of 
society) notwithstanding. She was moreover 
maintaining at her place a family of five cats 
and a dog with care and devotion of a mother. 
What man would yoke himself to such voluntary 
obligations ?10 

(b) A big robust girl (at least 5ft. 10in) 
of about 24 years of age was a very keen 
aviator and apparently very serious about her 
business It was her greatest pride to ‘shock’ 
her friends by saying that unlike the common 
run of girls she did not like to be a goody goody 
wife and bring up children and that the 
aviator’s life, which has opened to her a new 
domain of freedom and joy, she will not barter 
for any other life. She came to be regarded as 
a he-girl among her friends and that very fact 
made her an object of close observation of a 
gentleman who was interested in the study of 
girls who are, it is supposed, going to occupy 
identical positions with men in future society 
Time passed by, the girl and the man became 
friends: they addressed ca^h other by their 
Christian names It was a summer evening : 
they were .owing a paddle boat. Suddenly an 
aeroplane appeared on the sky, made a buzzing 
noise over their heads and within a short time 
disappeared in the immensity of space ' What 
resth lei lows these fliers—I can’t understand 
how you came to like it ’ observed t,hp man. 
‘ Indeed/ replied the girl, ‘but what else would 
you do if you were a girl and the man you 
loved were to disappear the day previous to 
the one fixed for your wedding ? ’ Big pearls 
of tears rolled down her cheek and it was only 
after some time that she regained her composure. 
The rowing excursion that evening was a 
failure.il 


(10) Personal observations in Europe. 

(11) Personal observations in Europe 


(c) “An official of the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company has stated that a majority of 
their operators quit work to be married, after an average 
duration of service between four and five years. It is 
well known that telephone companies are obliged to train 
and keep available a considerable body of substitutes 
to replace such defections." 11 A 

Any one who has had the opportunity^ 
coming in contact with girls in any Unu^* 
where, unlike in India, they are allowed to ■ 
with men and express their views freely must, 
have found it being freely admitted by the" 
majority of the girls that, the main object of 
their joining the University w T as for bettering 
the prospect of marriage (ostensibly by adding 
to their academic qualifications) but chiefly by ( 
availing trio opportunity of coming in contact 
with desirable type of young men (with a view 
to matrimony). If this is true of educated and 
advanced class of girls how far truer is it not 
for their less advanced sisters who have much 
less scope and ability to keep themselves 
engaged in works other than those connected 
with family and household. This is so because 
the major interest of woman’s existence centres 
round her sex-life with which is inseparably 
bound up her strongest instinct—motherhood 
and love : 

“ Man’s hive as of man’s life a thing apart, 

Tis woman’s whole existence.”' 4 

Obviously there can bo no comparison 
between the abilities of so differently equipped 
and so dissimilarly constituted menial and 
spiritual entities as man and woman. He is 
the meditative thinker (Shiva) .Niy* the actual 
executrix and primordial creatrix (SLakti). He 
is for endless innovation, she is for\tradition 
and stability. He is by nature a noiflHd, she 
a citizen. And all these peculiar traits of 
woman’s character—love, stability and status- 
quo—are to be traced back directly to her 
mother instinct, the essential concomitant of 
her sex. She is, by the very fact of her 
motherly sex, the. senior partner in the. process 
of creation, the first nurse and protector of the 
human race, the prime reservoir of human 
affection and love and it is only through a long 
and strenuous process of coquetry and charm, 
exorcised with all the native intelligence of her 
race, that she has been able to bring her physi¬ 
cally stronger and more aggressive partner under 
her control and to harness his wild energies to. 
the benefit and protection of herself and her 
progeny. The gradual evolution of the human 

(12) Sumntr ’and Keller. Supra, p. 121 (footnote). 

(13) Lord Byron: Don Juan, L CXQV. 
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civilization is a steady record of the progressive 
super-imposition of woman’s civilizing vMl upon 
the nomadic vagaries of man. 

This imposition of woman’s will (upon 
man) for directing the activities of man in 
channels conducive to human happiness and 
progress was however never endeavoured 
through superior might for the simple reason 
mat woman never possessed greater physical 
.strength but by a successful manipulation of 
(that coquetry and charm, that sweet persuasive¬ 
ness and that instinctive insight into the nature 
of pagan man (which is so amenable to 
flattery and indignant to coercion) with which 
( Nature has endowed her perhaps to compensate 
for the physical weaknesses and disabilities ac¬ 
cruing directly from her complicated generative 
organ and sex-life. The inequalities or dis¬ 
similarities of the sexes is a clever device of 
Nature to make them agreeable to each other 
and to enable them to live in comparative 
amity and peace. Man devoid of his cultural 
gloss (and often in spite of it) is a braggart and 
a vain creature, ever conscious of his physical 
superiority. Freed from the complicated gene¬ 
rative functions (with which women arc en¬ 
cumbered) he is qp less conscious of his capacity 
to achieve greater success (than woman) 
through the exercise of his intellect. His sti¬ 
mulation therefore, to obey woman's request 
and provide her and her offsprings with daily 
necessities is directly proportional to the flattery 
and recognition he receives (at the hands of 
woman) of Ins superior ability and strength. 
His very sex l*s endowed linn with an aggres¬ 
siveness which has and will always refuse to 
submit before any force which woman may 
amas^. to enforce against his masculine will. 
That to him would be unmanly. He will readily 
undertake however, to do anything for woman 
if she can appeal to his masculine vanities. 
Schopenhauer has wisely observed that women 
as a sex destined to be the weaker (by Nature) 
are dependent not on strength but on cunning. 
This cunning, coquetry, sweetness, tenderness, 
dissimulation, refinement, craftiness or call it 
what you will, is in essence n womanly capacity 
to make a clever appeal to man to come to her 
help and succour to which man has readily 
responded in all ages and climes provided it did 
not lack in that feminine appeal. The all con¬ 
quering Akbar was immediately turned into a 
brotherly ally as soon as the Rajput Rani 
sent him the Rakhi (the thread of sisterly 
affection). 

In the light of the above observations it 
becomes easy to understand the true import of 
Rousseau’s dictum that: 


“The education of women should always be relative 
to men, since to please men was the supreme object of 
their existence.” 

Or, Dr. John Gregory’s maxim that: 

‘A woman should be cautious in displaying good 
sense, and should conceal any learning she might have, 
lest men should regard her with a jealous and malignant 
eye.’ “ 

Admittedly there are in these passages 
traces of archaic carelessness of a bygone 
age in expressing m suitable language any 
leferenco to the fair sex defects which 
can be easily rectified by substituting the 
verb ‘ inspire ’ for the ‘ please ’ in Rousseau’s 
saying and replacing the phrase 4 jealous and 
malignant' by 4 boring and disgusting ’ in Dr. 
Gregory’s advice. This apart the correctness 
of the statements is difficult to dispute. When 
Rousseau said that the education of women 
should be always relative to men it might have 
been wiser and more equitable for the prophet 
of equality to add 4 just as the education of 
men should be relative to women ’ still, if the 
women would permit me to put a kindlier inter¬ 
pretation to these words of Rousseau, it can lie 
very well seen that m the very omission to say 
whaf I have suggested he should have said he 
admitted that women exercise more humanising 
influence on the moral well-being and improve¬ 
ment of man than vice versa The worth of 
Dr. Gregory’s sound advice to young women 
(not to parade their scholarship) cannot be 
over estimated knowing as we do how such 
exhibitions irritate man. It lnitatea him for 
the following sound reasons : 

(r) Thuie are very few women who are really so 
scholarly as to bu able to adrl to the academic knowledge 
(or even i vuke any interest) of their male friends and 
relatiun^. amongst whom they move or have Peen brought 
up. 

(//) Men arc but too conscious of the fact that in 
actual reputation and career-making achievements (both 
thiuugh physical strength and intellectual labour) men 
easily surpass women of the same class. 

(iii) Men of the intellectual class have enough 
intellectual work at their own place of business or office. 
During their leisure when they associate with worm u 
what ihey seek is not intellectual hair-splitting but relaxa¬ 
tion and recreation. 1l becomes particularly disgusting 
when (and this becomes the case often) such exhibition 
of scholarship betrays extreme shallowness of the fair 
performer’s knowledge. It is aga'n not only the inade¬ 
quacy of the knowledge of the lady in question that 
irritates. In exceptional cases this knowledge may be 
quite adequate, but the feeling of disgust arises out of 
the disappointment which a man experiences when he 
discovers m his female companion a third class imita¬ 
tion of the same masculine breed lo whirh he himself 
belongs and with whom he had had enough to do through¬ 
out his day’s toil. Hia tired and jade brain seeks in 
the companionship of women t! ngs very different to dry 


(14) C/. Prof. Jethrow Brown: Underlying 
Principles of Modem Legislation. London, 1917, p. 81, 
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JntelJectualiam. I think, no sounder rule of conduct can 
be laid down for the guidance of a young woman anxious 
to win the friendship and admiration of her men friends 
than to avoid discussing at the dinner table Kant or 
Einstein, even Meredith or Shaw. 

The dissimilarities of the sexes moreover 
pomt to the central fact about life, viz., that the 
sexes are not competitive but complementary. 
The moment woman tries to compete with men 
as identical human brings m any sphere of 
activity man feels that she forfeits all considera¬ 
tions which is shown to her for the disabilities 


of her sex, and then with that aggressiveness 
peculiar to his species he ceaselessly tries (and 
stops not till he succeeds) in establishing that 
he is capable of registering superior perform¬ 
ances in the domains of physical and intellectual 
achievements. The net result is that when 
women make the chief object of their existence 
competing with men in those fields they never 
attain to the stature of men : they succeed in“ 
making themselves tenth rate caricatures of 
masculinity—disliked by men, disowned by true 
women. 


CONVENTIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION 

By BOOL CHAND, m.a. 

Lecturer in History & Political Science, Hindu College , University of Delhi 


It is proposed in this paper to consider two 
questions regarding the conventions of the 
constitution, 0) why conventions are obeyed, 
and (2) how conventions arise. 


Why conventions are obeyed ? 

That is the question which ‘ puzzled ’ Dicey 
and occupied most of his attention. ‘ What is 
the sanction by which obedience to the conven¬ 
tions of the constitution is at bottom enforced?’! 

He first gave to it what he called a ‘ partial' 
answer, that as a matter of fact the conventions 
of the constitution are not obeyed in their 
entirety. ‘ The invariableness of the obedience 
to constitutional understandings is itself more 
or loss fictitious,- and the ‘ special articles ol 
the conventioml i ode ’ are as often disobeyed 
as they are obeyed. To put it in other words, 
Dicey meant that the conventions that are 
occasionally disobeyed arc only those which 
arc ‘ not considered as true constitutional 
rules,’ while all those conventions which 
arc considered to be a part of the consti¬ 
tution are almost invariably obeyed.3 Put in 
other words, this would imply that 1 in fact, 
obedience to the conventional precepts of the 
constitution is ensured by the force of public 
opinion.’* 

Although, as we shall show later, this 

1 Dicey : Law of the Constitution, 8th edition, 
{iage 435. 

2. Dicey : Op. cit., pagp 436. 


answer constitutes the best possible explanation 
that can be given of the sanction behind con¬ 
ventions, yet it did not satisfy Dicey. He 
started arguing m a different direction, and 
came to the conclusion that ‘ the sanction 
which constrains the boldest political adventurer 
to obey the fundamental principles of the 
constitution and the conventions m which those 
principles are expressed, is the fact that the 
breach of these principles and of these conven¬ 
tions will almost immediately bring the offender 
into conflict with the Courts aittf ^he law of 
the land.’5 v 

To support his conclusion, he gave two 
examples :6 (1) That the rule that the Parlia¬ 
ment must assemble at least once a year, even 
though not derived from Common Law or any 
specific statutory enactment, is obeyed quite 
rigorously, for a violation of it would involve 
the Ministry as well as hundreds of other people 
concerned with the government of the United 
Kingdom in distinct acts of illegality cognisable 
by the tribunals of the country. (2) That 
similarly, the rule that the Ministry ought to 
retire on a vote that they no longer possess the 
confidence of the House of Commons is 
universally followed, for a breach of it would 
ugain involve the Ministry in all the inextricable 
embarrassments which immediately follow upon 
the omission to convene Parliament for more 
than a year. 1 We have, then, a right to assert 
that the force which in the last resort compels 
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obedience to constitutional morality is nothing 
■else than the power of the law itself. The 
breach of a purely conventional rule, of a 
maxim utterly unknown and indeed opposed 
to the theory of the law, ultimately entails 
upon those who break it direct conflict with 
■the undoubted law of the lund.’7 

But Dicey’s explanation, although seemingly 
plausible so far as it goes, is, in reality, very 
inadequate. As pointed out by Dr. Jennings^ 
the result thus elaborated by Dicey would not 
necessarily follow in the second case until a 
substantial time has elapsed : when the financial 
legislation and the Army and Air-Force Acts 
have passed the House of Commons, as they 
normally do by the beginning of July, the 
Ministry may remain in office without breaking 
the law at least until the following April. In 
any case, Dicey’s examples do not exhaust the 
whole stock of the conventional code. It is 
not difficult to think of other conventions than 
the two mentioned by Dicey, which are obeyed 
quite as surely as these ones, but which are 
not at all supported by law. Dicey himself 
admits that, ‘ the rule that a bill must he read 
a given number of times before it is passed, 
is, though a. well-established conventional 
principle, a convention which might be disregar¬ 
ded without bringing the government into 
conflict with the law of the land. A ministry 
who induced the House of Commons to pass 
an Ael, e..g , suspending the Habeas Corpus Act,, 
after one reading, or who induced the Houbg to 
alter their rules as to the number of times a 
bill should lit 1 read, would in no wav bo exposed 
to a contest with the ordinary tribunals.’® 
And vet a bill is habitually read the same 
number of times, and no ministry does normally 
think of changing the rule. Similarly all ‘ ad¬ 
ministrative ’ conventions could be broken 
without, any fear of having finally to break the 
law and incur the penalties of a law-breaker. 

Dicey’s explanation, therefore, does not 
apply to all conventions. By referring to the 
‘ fundamental principles of the constitution and 
the conventions in which these principles are 
expressed,’ he, in fact, himself unconsciously 
excepted from his explanation all those simple 
conventions which do not involve any funda¬ 
mental principle, but which arc recognized 
conventions of the constitution all the same 
But even within the sphere of 1 fundamental ’ 
conventions, Dicey’s principle falls to the 
ground in the ease of the conventions governing 

7. Dicey : Op. cit., page 446. 

8. Jennings: Law and the . Constitution, (1st ed., 
1933), page 100. 

9. Dicey : Op. cit., page 26, footnote. 


the relations of the British Government witl: 
the Dominions. Although, before 1931, th< 
Dominions were, in point of law, definitely 
subordinate to the Imperial Government, sc 
that no measure of the Imperial Parliament 
however flagrantly interfering with the interna 
affairs of a Dominion, could have conflicted 
with the law of the land, yet it is unimaginable 
that the British Parliament would have ever 
in moral circumstances, contemplated any 
measure of that kind. Similarly, today, ever 
though it is legally open to the British Govern¬ 
ment to conclude an offensive and defensivi 
alliance with any other country and commi 
the whole British Empire including thi 
Dominions to such an alliance, it is hard U 
believe that the British Government would eve: 
think of doing so. 

It will, thus, be clear that Dicey’s argu 
ment, although it applies to a few importan 
cases which determine the relations between th< 
Cabinet and the House of Commons, is, on th< 
whole, extremely inadequate. It does not ex 
plain the problem as a whole. It applies evci 
to those few cases because of the typicalh 
illogical manner m which the Bill of Right! 
changed the law of England in 1689. I 
divided the, powers of government between tin 
King and the Parliament in such a way tha 1 
neither by itself was able to carry on the func¬ 
tions of government. Each had the power tc 
hamper the other’s activities. As a natura 
result of it, there came into being a highly 
inter-twined system of governmental authorities 
in whicli each depended upon the other’s co¬ 
operation. Since, in such a scheme, conventions 
developed to make that indispensable co-opera¬ 
tion possible, naturally the observance of those 
conventions would be obligatory, for otherwise 
one factor would automatically come into 
conflict with the other, and ultimately with 
the law of the land But what is true of these 
conventions governing the Cabinet system of 
government is, from the very nature of things, 
not always true of other conventions. Conven¬ 
tions do not always develop out of an illogical 
legal system. They do certainly develop in 
order to bring the constitution into line with the 
progressive changes in the political and social 
ideas of the people living under it; but that 
would not imply that conventions depend foi 
their existence and observance on the security 
of the law: that would rather imply tha 1 
conventions depend for their observance upox 
the security of public opinion. It is not, there 
fore, necessary that tli breach of convention 
must be accompanied by a conflict with the la\ 
of the land : in order that a convention raa; 
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continue to be observed, what is necessary is 
that the breach of a convention should mean a 
conflict with the public opinion of the land. 

The.truth of this position was recognized 
as early as 1886 by Sir William Anson, who 
wrote in his Law and Custom oj the Consti¬ 
tution :10 

‘But we must not forget that the possible violation 
of the law is not the only reason why a ministry should 
retire when it is shown to have lost the confidence of the 
House oi of the country. Ministers are not only the 
servants of the King, they represent the public opinion 
of the United Kmgnom. When they cease to impersonate 
public opinion, they become mere group of personages 
who must stand or fall hy the prudence and success of 
their actions. They may have to deal with disorders at 
home or hostile manifestations abroad : they would have 
to meet those with the knowledge that they had not the 
confidence or support of the country; and the opponents 
at homr an.i abroad would know it too. 

*We airin', then, at this point that the King as 
repiesenteil by his ministers must, by harmony with public 
opinion as represented by the members of the House of 
Commons. The legal necessity lits only in the back¬ 
ground : it forms an ultimate sanction, which is not often 
present to the mind of those who act upon it.’ 

There is certainly a legal necessity, al¬ 
though, as Anson says, it provides only tin 
ultimate sanction, not often present to the 
minds of those who act upon it, in the case of 
conventions governing the relations between the 
ministers nnd the House of Commons; but, as 
we have shown before, in the case of a very 
large majority of other conventions, there does 
not exist any ultimate legal sanction at all. It 
is wrong, therefore, for Dicey to lay down a 
general principle that conventions are obeyed 
because of the sanction of law. Primarily the 
obedience to conventions is due to the sanction 
of public opinion. 

The same thing was said by Dr. Jennings, 
when he wrotell that, ‘ the working of a consti¬ 
tution implies an integration of many indivi¬ 
duals. Each has rules which he must follow 
if he is to play his part. If the Cabinet does 
not resign when it clearly cannot get a majority, 
it will no longer have a tool in Parliament. 
Borne officers in the army may possibly refuse 
to obey orders .... Some tax-payers may 
refuse to pay illegal taxes .... What is, 
indeed, certain is that they are unlikely ever 
again to secure public confidence, and if they 
wish to continue in office, they must overthrow 
the whole constitution. Similarly, if the British 
Parliament- breaks conventions relating to 
Dominion Status, difficulties relating to the 
Dominions will at once face them.’ 

Public opinion, or what is the same thing, 

10. Sir W. R. Anson : The Law and the Custom, of 
the Constitution, 4th edition, vol. 1, page 383. 

11 , T -linings • Op. lit., page 104*5. 


fear of social and political difficulties anc 
complications, then, is the real guarantee for 
the observance of conventions, or, indeed, 
of laws themselves. Rules are normally 
obeyed because it is the habit to obey them, 
whether they arc laws or conventions. When 
that is not enough, it is the prospect of Berious 
difficulties that acts as a restraining and com¬ 
pelling force. 

II 

That brings us to the consideration of the 
second question regarding the conventions of 
the constitution, as to how conventions arise. 

This aspect oi the problem of the conven¬ 
tions ol the constitution was not tackled by 
Dicey at all. In the introduction to his 
monumental work on the Law of the Consti¬ 
tution, he did analyse^ some of the notable 
conventions that have arisen during the last, 
thirly years; but with the theoretical question 
as to how conventions arise he did not concern 
himself anywhere in the book. The question 
has been tackled, for the first time, by Dr. 
Jennings in his two books, The Law and tin- 
Constitution 13 and the Cabinet Governments 

Dr Jennings starts from the hypothesis 
that ‘ conventions grow out of practice, and 
their existence is determined by precedents ’15 
But that hypothesis is much too simple to 
satisfy him, for he finds that ‘ precedents, like 
analogies, are rarely conclusive. ’16 One often 
comes across cases in which well-established 
practices of over hundreds of years get suddenly 
dispensed with. To take example of two such 
practices: (1) Although from the reign of 

Edward III onwards the Convocation of the 
Church of England used to be summoned at the 
same time as the Parliament, yet in 1921 it was 
suddenly decided that, that was a matter of 
practice and that, therefore, a Convocation could 
be dissolved at any time without a dissolution of 
Parliament. (2) Similarly, for quite a century 
the king’s speech to Parliament used to be 
approved in Council, but that practice was also 
dispensed with in 1921. 

The conclusion, therefore, that Dr. Jennings 
comes to is that, in order to give rise to a 
convention, mere practice or mere precedents 
are not enough. The fact that an authority 
has once or even for a long time behaved in a 
certain way is no warrant for saying that it 

12. Dicey : Op. cit , introduction, pages xlviii-lvii. 

13. 1st edition. University of London Pi ess, 1933. 

14. 1st edition, C. U. P. ( 1937. 

15. Cabinet Government, page 5. 

16. Viscount Esher : The Influence of King Edward 
page 67, quoted by Jennings. 
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ought to behave in that way in the future, 
unless it can be shown that in acting in a 
particular way at any time the authority and 
those connected with it were doing it with a 
■clear understanding and consciousness that it 
was incumbent upon them to so act. Precedents 
create a rule, because they are recognized as 
■creating a rule. Practice creates convention, 
because practice is recognized to be normative. 

For the creation of a convention, therefore, 
the most important fact is that of its general 
I recognition. A precedent becomes normative 
■only when its existence and the duty to obey it 
are generally recognized. Now, general recog¬ 
nition may be secured in one of the two ways : 
It may be secured by the gradual crystallization 
* of a practice into the form of a binding rule, or 
it may be secured by a definite agreement 
between the various factors to act in a parti¬ 
cular way. Past practice, therefore, is not the 
only possible way for the creation of conven¬ 
tions : conventions might as well arise by 
means of a formal agreement between persons 
and authorities as to how they shall act in the 
future. We shall come to that, however, a 
little later 

Meanwhile, to go on with Dr. Jennings’ 
argument. After accepting that precedents 
become conventiohs only if they are generally 
recognized to be creating a rule, Dr. Jennings 
feels that such general acceptance cannot 
always be proved, and yet occasionally one 
simple precedent may overthrow a long-standing 
rule. 


• Until Mr. Disraeli resigned in 1868, no government 
had resigned on defeat at the polls and without meeting 
Parliament. Uijtil 1932, no modern government had 
agreed to differ. Was it possible to say in 1868 that 
Mr. Disraeli’s act was unconstitutional, or in 1932 that 
the Cabinet’s act was unconstitutional? The approach to 
the answer to these questions indicates an important 
characteristic of conventions. They do not exist for their 
own sake : they exist because there are good reasons for 
them.’" 


Dr. Jennings, therefore, comes to this final 
conclusion, that precedents create conventions 
simply because they have reasons of a genertd 
nature which relate them to the existing 
political conditions. 

* The precedent of 1868 was due to the recognition 
of altered political conditions. The precedent of 1932 
was due to exceptional political conditions. It was 
created for what were alleged at that lime to be specific 
purposes. It was said that the question of general tariffs 
was not one of ihe main problems which the government 
had been formed to resolve, but was merely incidental. 
Accordingly it was argued that members of the Cabinet 
might speak and vote against the proposal of the majority, 
which became the proposal of the government. The pre¬ 
cedent, therefore, did not change the ordinary rule of 


17. Cabinet Government, page 7. 


collective responsibility. It provided an exception to it, 
capable of application only when the conditions were 
similar. For this exception special reasons were given : 
they may not be convincing; but in 1932, as in 1868, 
there were reasons.”* 

From Dr. Jennings’ explanation above, it 
is easy to see that his insistence upon reasons 
behind conventions is very misleading. For if 
reasons alone, however unconvincing, arc to be 
the criterion for the observance or non-obser¬ 
vance of earlier practices, then, surely, no 
custom of the British Constitution, however 
fundamental, may for long be safe. It is not 
impossible to think of situations when even the 
King might be able to put forward strong and 
special reasons for using his veto or exercising 
any of his lost prerogatives. In 1914, when 
ihe Parliament was considering the Government 
of Ireland Bill and when the people of Ulster 
were revolting for breaking up Ireland into two 
parts, there was a good section of the British 
opinion that favoured the King’s vetoing the 
Bill : both inside the Parliament and outside 
m the press, arguments were being advanced to 
show that the King’s prerogative to veto a bill 
passed by Parliament was still in existence, 
and that political conditions being of an excep¬ 
tional nature, the King ought, if forced to that 
necessity, to exercise that prerogative in the 
ease of the Government of Ireland Bill and 
force the Cabinet to appeal for a decision to the 
people.19 

From this it will be evident that it is 
dangerous to plead that a precedent becomes 
a convention only because there exists a good 
reason behind it. In the rise of conventions, 
the important factor is not the existence of a 
reason behind a precedent, but the fact of the 
general recognition of that precedent, the belief 
of the actors in a practice that they are bound 
by a rule. Certain small changes in the simple 
and formal types of conventions may, some¬ 
times, he made by people in authority, as for 
example in the two instances given by Dr. 
Jennings of the years 1868 and 1932; but in 
such rases, neither the former practice nor the 
change introduced makes any material difference 
as to the working of the constitution. In the 

18. Cabinet Government, pp 7-8. 

19 IT uise of Lords Debates: Lord Lodonderry’a 
speech on 2nd July, 1914. House of Commons Debates: 
Sir Edward Carson’s speeches. 

House of Commons Debates : Sir Edward Carson’s 
speeches. Also, 

Bonar Law’s speech at Edinburgh, on 24th January, 
1913. 

Lord Holsbury’s speech on 5th November, 1913. 

(Both reported in He Times). 

G. Wallas: Our Social Heritage, 1921, chap. X, 
pp. 227-8. 
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case of the practices of a fundamental character, 
reasons alone should not be sufficient. It is 
presumable that when a contingency arises in 
which general acceptance cannot be proved, it 
might be decided one way or the other by the 
pressure of public opinion, which may and 
would certainly be influenced by reasons ad¬ 
duced by the two parties to the conflict; but to 
say that reasons, although they may not be 
oonvnicing, would by themselves lead to the 
rise of conventions is surely a mistaken 
view. 

The rise of conventions, then, is ultimately 
due to the fact of the general recognition of a 
practice. But general recognition, as we said 
before, may be secured in two ways. It may 
be secured by reason of a long practice finally 
crystallizing into a rule, or it may be secured 
by means of a definite and formal agreement 
even before the practice begins. As to how it 
is secured in any particular country amongst 
any particular people would be determined 
largely by the conditions of life and the tem¬ 
perament of the people of that country. In 
England, for instance, where people are 
naturally compromising and less logical, believ¬ 
ing only in tackling the most immediate 
problems and solving them rather than in 
working out long-winded and absolute theories, 
general acceptance would usually be secured by 
the first process. A practice would grow up 
unconsciously, would be followed unflinchingly 
for a long time, and would finally become 
hardened into a principle. Persons of authority 
would start asserting in their writings that the 
practice exists, and for all practical purposes 
the practice would be recognized to exist as an 
integral rule of the constitution. The sane 3 
process has taken place in some of the 
Dominions. In Canada, for instance, self- 
government has largely arisen as the result of 
certain incidental practices followed for a long 
time. 

But. that does not mean that, that is the 
only or even the best way m which general 
accept mice for conventions may be secured. 
Amongst a more logical and less compromising 
pioplc than the English, conventions would often 
arise as the result, of a difinite amt formal 
agreement. In Ireland, whatucr conventions 
have arisen, have arisen by moan* of a formal 
agreement. The same is largely true of France. 
In India, recently, the Congress party was 
demanding a definite and formal assurance from 
tlu' provincial governors (hat they would not 
exercise their extraordinary po.vers of interfer¬ 


ence in the ordinary day to day activities of 
the ministers. 

This difference in the procedure for securing 
general acceptance for conventions comes into 
play not always on account of differences of 
racial instincts. Sometimes, in the same 
country, people of different temperaments prefer 
different methods of establishing a convention. 
It was in England, for instance, that in 1839 
Sir Robert Peel thought it expedient before 
forming his ministry to ask for a definite 
assurance of confidence from Queen Victoria, 
laying down that the evidence of this confidence 
was to be two-fold : (1) That the Queen would 

dissolve the. Parliament and hold new elections 
on Peel's advice, and (2) That she would agree 
to change at least a few of her Ladies of the 
Bedchamber on Peel’s recommendation, for Peel 
was afraid that since all these ladies belonged 
exclusively to the other party they might 
influence the Queen’s judgment against, his own 
party 20 

Jn considering how conventions arise, there 
is one more point which we must not forget. 
Whether conventions arise through practice or 
through a formal agreement, there, is always a 
pronounced tendency for their ultimate codifica¬ 
tion and legalisation. This is particularly true 
of the fundamental conventions, because of 
their great importance in the ordered scheme 
of government. Even in England, most, of the 
determinant conventions have already been 
codified : the relations between the two Houses 
of Parliament and the relations between the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions have been 
legalised by the Parliament Act of 1911 and the 
Statute of Westminster of 1931 respectively. 
The relations between the Cabinet and the House 
of Commons alone have not been put in terms 
of law. For that the reason is that the Cabinet 
system of government is so w T ell inter-twined 
with the legal system of the country that it 
eatniot. possibly be superseded. 

This analysis leads to the clear conclusion 
that, codification and definition or legalisation is 
ultimately the only way by which fundamental 
conventions are really secured This definition 
may come first or it may come last. The pro¬ 
cess whereby it. comes is comparatively less im¬ 
portant than the fact, that it does come. That 
is often forgotten by British constitutional his¬ 
torians when they complacently talk of the 
British Constitution as being unwritten. 

20. G. K. Clark : Peel and the Conservative Party, 
np. 315*25. 

Queen Victoria's Letters, 1st series, vol I, pp. 198-218* 



THE VISION OF HISTORY 

By SHISHIR COOMAR MITRA 


It is difficult to say when for the first time man 
felt within him the impulse to project lumself 
on the screen of tune by leaving on it the 
impress of his activity. But the fact is there 
that though his effort in that direction had not 
been so conscious lit, the beginning of his 
career, there has always been a tendency in 
him to give some form of articulate expression 
to whatever he felt within. Another phase that 
characterises the early mind of man is his 
passionate search for something that he himself 
did not know. It is a quest, as it were; a quest 
perhaps for the key by winch to unlock the 
door of the future. But the future when 
realized becomes the present; and so the quest 
goes on to show that man will never be 
satisfied The ‘ divine discontent ’ maddens 
him, and he feels that ‘ discontent is life, con¬ 
tentment is death.’ The law of evolution 
operates in the organic world 1 by bringing about 
changes which »are more remarkable in the case 
of man whose mind distinguishes him from the 
lower forms of creation in that he could grow 
out of his animal stage to evolve into the 
human through the effort and the consequent 
development of the powers of the mind. The 
sights and sounds of nature, the vastness of the 
panoramic wonders of I he universe roused up 
the imagination of man, and opened before him 
infinite sources of knowledge. And he started 
out to conquer them and master their secrets 
so as to make them useful to his own advance¬ 
ment. It was not an easy victory that he 
could possibly expect over his own nature, and 
over the nature outside both of which tried to 
bind him to his primitive moorings. But each 
obstacle in the way gave him an added impetus 
to exert more strenuously in the fight, with the 
result that conquest after conquest have crowned 
his efforts and that he has been progressing 
steadily towards the acquisition of more 
knowledge and more power In this way lie 
laid the foundation of bis great civilization. 
But man has struggled, and travelled long 
enough on the pathway of progress. He there¬ 
fore stopped awhile and took stock of his 
achievements, and found to his surprise that it 
was not only he but the world 1 as well has 
changed out of its old form. Thus with the 
gradual dawning on him of a sense of his inner 
powers and the widening of his outlook, his 


passion for knowledge began to increase. And! 
there grew in him a desire, which deepened with 
time, to know how he and his fellowmen under 
different conditions and in different ages have 
played their part in the common drama of 
humanity. This longing for an idea of human 
progress created a new tendency in man to 
collect facts, and then gradually to record 
them. The knowledge so gathered soon began 
to be widely transmitted; and a sense of his¬ 
tory dawned on the human mind, stimulating it 
to pierce the veil of the past. Historians and 
thinkers commenced thinking about the values 
in which history should be assessed so that it 
might fulfil its purpose in the life of humanity. 
They collaborated in defining the content and 
the intent, which are the objective and sub¬ 
jective aspects of history. Thus was produced 
a literature through which can be traced the 
varying extent of the impression on the human 
mind of the ever-growing vision of history 
through the ages. 

Researches reveal that the earliest attempt 
to prepare royal annals was made in Egypt by 
the scribes who were engaged to describe the 
reigns of the Pharaos in pictorial writing on the 
papyrus rolls which have been discovered from 
under the Pyramids of Egypt where they were 
preserved along with the mummies of the kings. 
The code of Hammurabi engraved upon a 
diontc cylinder, giving an account of the reign 
of that historic King, is one of the earliest 
sources of Babylonian history. The Yahvist 
sections of the Pentateuch, Joshua and Samuel, 
written during the tenth century before Christ, 
are believed by some scholars to be the first 
truly historical literature of the early world. 
The central story in them slrikingly coincides 
with that of the Mahabharata, of which the 
Bharaia Yucblha took place about, the same 
period In the Mahabharata God incarnates 
IIinn-elf to crush the forces of evil, and thereby 
to vindicate righteousness The authors of the 
Pentateuch to whom religion w\is an instrument 
of statesmanship, as it was, to some extent, to 
Sri Krishna, characterised Yaliveh as a predomi¬ 
nantly imperialistic God who fights for his 
people as fiercely as the God of the Maha - 
bharata. The way in which these stories are 
told takes on the '*■ aractcr of a definite 
attempt, on the part of the Semitics in Judea, 
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and the Aryans in India, to record and propa¬ 
gate the stories of their struggles with the 
object of achieving didactic ends. China’s 
historical literature, which is a section of her 
vast “ Classics,” is a wonderful production 
depicting in minute details the slow but steady 
evolution from the earliest time of the social 
and political life of one of the oldest peoples of 
history. The passion for inquiry (for which 
the Greek term is historic) and for accurate 
knowledge were the two remarkable habits of 
mind which the Greeks developed through 
extensive travel. No wonder that the Greek 
conception of history should be as clear as it 
could be in the sixth century before Ciirist. 

With the shifting of the scene m the drama of 
history, gradually rose the rhetoricians of Rome 
whose dominant voice inaugurated through 
Cicero a new era m history writing. It was 
about this time that Livy brought his rhetorical 
gifts to the writing of a history of Rome, and 
Tacitus showed his artistic brilliance in narrat¬ 
ing the story of the Roman Empire. History 
writing did not thrive to any remarkable degree 
in the medieval age when only dry annals anti 
jejune chronicles were prepared, in spite of the 
fact that it had a rich heritage from the past 
both m the secular and ecclesiastical forms of 
history. But the later medieval period was 
marked by a tendency to historical expression 
brought about by the renaissance of Islamic 
learning, of which a notable protagonist was 
Ibn-Khaldun of Tunis who wrote, inter alia a 
Prolegomena to Universal History, which re¬ 
markably justified the view expressed by its 
author in the same book that the science of 
History is noble in its conception, abounding in 
instruction, and exalted m its aim. 

The period of transition from the medieval 
to the modern time was signalized by a revival 
of humanistic learning in the fifteenth century 
when Italy played an imporatnt part through 
that typical Florentine, Machiavelli. His con¬ 
tribution to the humanistic interpretation of 
history was marked by his conception that, 
human namre being fundamentally immutable, 
human history moves in a regular curve with 
upward and downward tendencies at fixed 
intervals of time in the life of humanity. The 
writing of histoiy was facilitated in this period 
by the discovery and elucidation of hitherto 
hidden texts which revealed many interesting 
facts leading to the Laurentius Valla’s brilliant 
attack on the so-called Donation of Constantine, 
one of the central pillars of the papacy, and to 
Ulrich Von Hutten’s rehabilitation of Henry VI 
from monkish tales. 

“My object is the history of the human mind, and 


not a mere detail of petty facts, nor am I concerned with 
the history of the great lords; but I want to know what 
were the steps by which man pissed from barbarism to 
civilization." 

So said Voltaire in the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century. His was the first 
attempt to write a universal culture history 
which was unique for its comprehensive treat¬ 
ment of social and economic as well as political 
and religious affairs of humanity of the then 
known world, including China, India and Persia. 
The supernatural explanation of events, and 
the descriptions of wars *md dynasties were 
scrupulously laid .aside by Voltaire. For this 
neglect of superstitious lore, and specially for 
his indifference to kings, he was many a time 
inhumanly insulted and, at last, exiled from 
France. Deeply impressed by the French Re¬ 
volution, Kant thought that the whole meaning 
and movement of history lay in the ever greater 
restriction of pugnacity and violence, and the 
continuous enlargement of the area of peace. The 
foresight of this great German idealist towards 
the close of the eighteenth century is as full of 
significance as Ins pacifistio conception of 
history, which struck a new note in historical 
idealism. But the reaction on the European 
mind of the French Revolution gave birth to a 
romantic relapse into a blind faith in, and 
obscurantist, obedience to, medieval traditions 
and customs. The works of Perrot, Digby and 
James were full of over-coloured glorification of 
medieval knighthood; and history became a 
biased narration of the activities of a particular 
phase that was past in European life. The 
dialectical movement in history, propounded by 
Hegel, passes through a series of revolutions in 
which people after people, genius after genius, 
becomes the instrument of the Absolute, and 
helps in the process of the. political development 
of the human race through the gradual realiza¬ 
tion of the idea of freedom. This is the evolu¬ 
tionary standpoint in history, and indicate how 
profoundly the idea of evolution influenced 
Hegel and other philosophical thinkers of the 
period. The second half of the nineteenth 
century witnessed the growth of scientific ideas; 
and among the various phases of the evolution 
of human thought consequent upon it, was a 
deep and active interest in historical idealism. 
Buckle may be said to have led this movement 
by starting to write a History of Civilization in 
which he expressed the view that human actions 
are governed by mental and physical laws; and 
that the real history of the human race is tho 
history of tendencies which are perceived by 
the mind and not of the events which are dis¬ 
covered by the senses. The view of Droysen 
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that history is the “ Know thyself ” of mankind, 
its conscience, was mystically but more sub¬ 
limely echoed by the American transcendentalist 
Emerson, who said that history is the record of 
the works of the one mind common to all 
individual men. 

In the course of liis letter to the contribu¬ 
tors to the Cambridge History Lord Acton said: 

“By Universal History I understand that which is 
distinct from the combined history of all countries, which 
is not a rope of sand, but a continuous development, and 
is not a burden on the memory, but an illumination of 
soul. It moves in a succession to which the nations are 
subsidiary. Their story will be told, not for their own 
sake, but in reference and subordination to a higher 
scries, according to the lime and the degree in which they 
contribute to the common fortunes of mankind.” 

There cannot indeed be a higher ideal of 
Universal History. Lord Acton may be said to 
have suggested the best pattern of World History. 
With such a noble vision of history before it 
began the twentieth century when interest was 
steadily increasing in the study of the history 
of the whole human race from a synthetic 
standpoint, so well-emphasised by Fredrick 
Harrison. The growth of scientific ideas and 
the development of international relations 
through the expansion ol trade and cultural 
interchange extended the scope of human 
knowledge, and gave man opportunities ol com 
ing into more intimate contact with the world 
outside, lie began to see the vision of the essen¬ 
tial unity of the human race In the beautiful 
words of Bryce, “ the world is becoming one, 
and world history tending to be One History.” 
This was indeed a most important fact in the 
history of human thought of modem times 
At a time when the problem of world peace was 
not so acute as it is today, and the peoples 
of the world could, if they would, come closer 
to one another for mutual understanding, it 
was quite opportune that the thinkers of Europe 
should be clear in their stress on the need of 
a world standpoint in history so that it may 
help forward the cause of human unity 

But the history books of the world have 
not substantially changed their outlook despite 
the ideas that were so cogently expressed about 
what should be tile mission of history and the 
historian. From Voltaire to Harrison, there 
lias been a regular stream of thinkers who gave 
their interpretation of history in the best interest 
of humanity as a whole. But how can true 
history be written at a time when the clash 
of interests competes with the din of arms to 
drown the voice of reason and peace? Aggres¬ 
sive nationalism is shattering the prospect of 
human brotherhood, and history is being prosti¬ 
tuted to base use as an instrument of selfish 


national propaganda. The history books that are 
being written today are conveniently suppres¬ 
sing and distorting truth to serve petty national 
ends. The most glaring testimony to historical 
distortion tc serve selfish ends is afforded in 
modern times by the fact that even today when 
the myth of " War Guilt ’’ has been dissipated 
by unbiased historical scholarship, history books 
for children containing those unfounded charges 
against Germany should still be current almost 
in every part of the world. 

Indian History is also a sorry victim to 
the selfish ends of interested parties and com¬ 
munities. It has been rightly said that no true 
history has over been written of India. And 
whatever of the so-called standard works on 
history we have of our country today are 
written by foreigners who betray an utter lack 
of sympathy for, anti understanding of, her 
culture and society. They emphasise only 
that side of Indian life m which she is believed 
by them to have made no special contribution; 
in spite of the fact that in recent times Indian 
scholars have proved beyond doubt that India 
did develop in the past not only political 
theories of a very high order but. actually 
built, lip Slates and Republics and other 
democratic institutions 11 was given to a 
ioreignei to declare that India gave the first, 
internationalist, m history; but the story of 
Asnka in (he text honks will not say that. The 
true fact about. Sivaji, though fully substanti¬ 
ated, has not yet found place in our histories. 
Neither do they, for obvious reasons, take note 
of the distressing conditions of modern India. 
History is also silent about the cruel methods 
in which Africa was conquered and China was 
amputated. The black stories of colonial 
expansion and of exploitation do not find any 
place m authentic history The result is that 
the oppressed are not allowed to plead their 
case before the bar of worfU opinion. 

Historic justice, is impaired in the method 
of treatment in many of the standard works 
on World Tlislorv. Love ol favourite theories 
not uninixed with other interests 1ms weighed 
with many distinguished historical scholars in 
the matter of sifting and choosing of facts and 
events It is unworthy of the historian to put 
his theory above fact., even when it does not. 
stand the test of impartial inquiry. Nobody 
will dispute your starting with Greece when you 
write a history of Europe But it will be 
betraying an unhistorical and short-sighted 
attitude if, when you s^eak of the origin and 
growth of Hellenic «■ ilture, you do not 
acknowledge its debt to the Orient. Asia 
including Egypt is the oldest in history to have 
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excelled in elaborating all-round civilizations 
on her fertile river-valleys; and it is now a 
fact of history that culturally she influenced 
her neighbours, the Greeks in particular, in 
more ways than one. In the words of Will 
Durant. 

“Asia was not merely the seat of the oldest civi.izr- 
tions known to us, but those civilizations formed the 
background and basis of that Greek and Roman cult mu 
which Sir Henry Maine mistakenly supposed to be the 
whole source of the modern mind.” 

Rut few histories would say that from Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, Greece took the models of her 
famous Doric and Tonic columns, and learned 
from the same countries, her skill in sculpture 
and painting; that printing, alphabets and writing 
were first developed in Asia, and then went to 
Greece through her immediate neighbours; that 
Indian influence on early Greek thought, is 
unmistakable; that the ideas of the. Egyptian 
and the Babylonian scientists helped greatly 
to stimulate scientific thinking in the Greek 
mind; that the city-states in Sumerin and 
Assyria, and the administrative systems of 
Egypt and the village community in India were 
the prototypes of their more developed counter¬ 
parts in Greece The reason why these are 
not referred to in the history of Europe and 
that of Greece is obvious. To impartial anti¬ 
quarians Asia may be tin 1 cradle of world’s 
civilizations; but to the modern man in Europe, 
the Greek heritage of Ins civilization must be 
independent of extraneous influence Perhaps 
things might have been otherwise 'f all the 
countries of Asia lmd the power to assert, them¬ 
selves as free competitors in the game of world 
politics today. 

The story of the evolution of historic 
idealism shows how almost from the beginning 
of his civilized life on earth man has tried to 
express himself not always to glorify his own 
achievements but- also to find an outlet for 
what he felt, within when the reaction on his 
mind of the surrounding forces of religion and 
polities became irresistible The Pharaoh in 
Egypt must at his death be furnished with the 
story of his cartly exploits lest he should be 
deprived of his kingdom in heaven. The early 
Jews must, propagate the. lessons of their wars 
against the infidels. Through the mirror of 
history the Chinese must watch the procession 
of humanity The Hindus must know the 
changeless Reality in this changing world; and 
history to them was the history of their quest 
for the Infinite. The Greeks must, know the 
world and write accounts of their adventures. 
The Roman orators must thunder against the 
corruptions of their emperors. The. Christians 
must give a theological basis to history to 


denounce paganism. And through the medieval 
times history passes to find its votaries in the 
humanists like Machiavelli, who wanted to fix 
the path for the march of man through the 
ages. But the efforts so far made by man 
seem to have their exquisite flowering m the 
vision that Voltaire and the French Encyclo¬ 
paedists saw of a Universal History of civiliza¬ 
tion The vision'was always there, sometimes 
bright, and sometimes dimmed, till at the 
beginning of the present century, it became 
clear again in the intellectual horizon of man, 
and inspired him to give a shape to it. But 
the world-wide conflagration in 1914, blurred it 
for a time, and shattered all the fond dreams 
of man, and with them the dream of peace and 
unity. In the midst of this darkness and 
despair, hope lies in the vision of history which 
today emerges again from out, of the sufround- 
ing chaos, as if in response to the call of the 
age, to illumine the mind of man, and, to 
beacon him to the path he has with his fellow 
travellers treaded throughout the ages in the 
common adventure both in the inner and the 
outer court of his life on earth. 

James Bryce has showed clearly enough 
that in the dawn of recorded history, some six 
thousand years ago, international relations al¬ 
ready existed on a large scale He insists that 
the world point of view— Weltanschauung —is 
essential to any real historical illumination of 
the processes of society and civilization building 
from that day to this. He deplores that type 
of historical approach, still well-nigh universal 
in conservative historical circles "which focusses 
attention upon national states, and portrays 
their foreign relations in a narrow juristic and 
diplomatic framework He contends that 
history, conceived in terms of the world setting, 
devoting itself to cultural ns well as political 
achievements, might as well serve aR one of 
the chief instruments whereby man could 
combat one of his greatest and persistent 
enemies—international war And to this end, 
it is to be added, the manner of historical 
presentation should be deep and penetrating 
enough so that it may bring home to the mind 
of its reader more intimately than ever that 
every movement that changes the social and 
political outlook of man is the outcome of a 
number of forces and influences whose genesis 
may be traced to some world-movement or 
world-personality which is not in every case an- 
independent phenomenon. This sense of unity, 
continuity and inter-dependence, so indispens¬ 
able to a conception of history as a whole, can be 
derived only by a study of that kind of history 
which will be so written as to stimulate inward 
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thinking by which to pierce the veil of facts 
and catch glimpses of the intrinsic forces of 
which the facts are the extrinsic manifestations. 
It has been found that these forces have in 
most cases been of extraneous origin; and that 
the growth or decay of a society or nation does 
not depend solely on the richness or poverty of 
its own power and resources; but that they are 
largely the result of forces which are not only 
unavoidable but are inevitably generated. So 
the historian is, in a sense, a prophet too. 
Great epochs in history are created not so much 
by the heroes with whom they are associated 
as by forces whose origin lay elsewhere. Thus, 
the Hellenic civilization was the sprouting of 
the Oriental seeds. The message of a Nazarone 
was at the back of the Holy Roman Empire. 
The Crusades had none the less a political 
motive behind them. Dante is commonly 
believed to have been the mnugurator of the 
Age of Renaissance but the event that hastened 
it was the fall of Constantinople. The history 
of the world abounds with such instances, too 
numerous to mention The assassination of 
Franz Ferdinand might, lie the precipitant 
factor, but tin* immediate causes of the Great. 
War are to be traced to the widespread impe¬ 
rialistic impulse to War in Europe at the 
beginning of flic present century, and to tli J 
diplomatic situation with respect to the Balkans 
and the tightening of the diplomatic relations 
between France and Russia. So, to history 
more important than the immediate cause or 
causes will be the remote but more powerful 
force or forges that combine to actuate an 
event, or inspire a movement, or prepare the 
ground for the appearance of a great 
personality. Today when the world is more 
truly one than before because of the common 
interests of trade, and the cpiick modes of 
communication and transport, one nation can¬ 
not exist by ignoring the forces that affect 
another. Every movement, in any country of 
the w'orld is the joint product of the whole 
process of human affairs It. is, therefore, the 
right moment for the truth in the world vision 
of history to vindicate itself in the interest of 
human w T ell-being, and of the peace of the 
world. But there can be no secure peace but 
a common peace of the whole world. 11 And a 
Bonse of history as the common adventure of 
mankind,” in the words of Wells, " is as 
necessary for peace within as it is for peace 
between the nations.” 

What then should be the pattern of that 
history, the history of the future, which will 
uphold the world vision, and will at the same 
time be exalting in its intention and impartial 


in its content ? The vision envisaged in recent 
times seems to indicate that world civilization, 
(the life-story of humanity with every aspect 
of its activity), should he portrayed as faith¬ 
fully as possible in its proportionate detail, and 
that national history should 1 be a record in 
world-setting of a particular contribution 
towards the welfare of mankind as a whole. 
Toynbee has developed the idea in his Study 
of History that for history the unit to be 
considered fundamental is not a “ nation ” but 
a “ civilization.” Nations are to be studied as 
variations on a single theme or as contributions 
to the orchestra of human civilization, which 
arc significant as a harmony, but, have no 
meaning as so many separate scries of notes. 
The writing of history should therefore be 
motivated by this integral conception. History 
should not only reflect what actually happens, 
but should also bring to light much of what is 
hidden behind the visible phenomena. It 
should unfold through its pages that humanity 
as a whole has ever struggled, and is always 
struggling, to achieve a common goal. It 
should unravel the story of how from the 
earliest time of his life on earth man has been 
continuously endeavouring to reach higher and 
higher flights of existence, and of how, to that 
end, he has been creating and evolving each of 
the various elements of civilization which are, 
as it, were, so many scenes in a drama enacted 
by personalities the. prominent amongst them 
being the finger-po-(s m the path of human 
progress These elements, the economic, the 
political, the roligiuus, the philosophical, the 
literary, the scientific and the aesthetic, arc so 
many different expressions of the one human 
mino, all of which history will first analyse 
with regard to their gradual development, and 
characteristic features, and then co-ordinate in 
the synthetic picture showing Ihot each is a 
factor in the common human adventure but 
each is important only in its relation to the 
whole Here, the historian lias to be a philo 
sopher, since he will have to bring both his 
imaginative and intuitive insight, to such a 
penetrating study of all these creative activities 
of man throughout the ages. Wars and exploits 
and explorations, history has had enough of 
them. Should they not now recede a little into 
the background giving the place of prominence 
to those real and inexhaustible springs of 
human happiness which derive their spontane¬ 
ous flow from the creative instinct of man ? 
Civilization is defined as social order promoting 
cultural creation. It is a way of living to 
fruitfulness; and not an end in itself. New 
History has heretofore an unlimited scope. The 
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horizon of human knowledge is ever-extending; 
and the mind of man is ever active in express¬ 
ing itself in a myriad of forms. The march is 
ceaselessly on—the triumphant march of Man, 
which history accentuates, and enlightens, when 
necessary, by the radiance of its universal 
ideal. Coeval with his first impulse to drawing 
on the walls of the caves which he inhabited is 
the story of man’s effort towards self-expres¬ 
sion. Millenniums have gone by, the same 
impulse is still there urging him on to the 
same end. In the world of thought man sees 
golden dreams, and in the world of action he 


gives them form. And history weaves its fabric 
by building bridges between the world of 
thought and that of action. The story is 
continued by every fresh step man takes 
towards the fulfilment of his creative destiny. 
But is it a fixed destiny that will fall eternally 
to his lot ? Or is it only a particular stage 
in the course of his evolution ? Whatever it 
is, man will strive on; and the Cosmic Vision 
in the history of his life-long and perpetual 
striving will open before him the vast vista of 
his future, leading lum on, perhaps, to the 
attainment of his divine goal 1 


HINDI AS THE LINGUA FRANCA 

By P. V. ACHARYA, Madras 


The question of the establishment, of a Lingua 
Franca for India has come now to the forefront, 
due perhaps to the fact that in seven out of 
the eleven provinces the Congress Ministries 
are working. The proposition of the adoption 
of Hindi as the JAngua Franca is being pursued 
by Mahatma Gandhi with the same religious 
zeal as it characterises his Khaddar Programme 
and the Temple-entry question. Already, two 
Prime Ministers of major Provinces like Madras 
and Bombay have announced without any 
reserve their intenlion to make the study of 
Hindi compulsory in their provinces. It ap¬ 
pears ns if the tune has arrived when the ques¬ 
tion of the application of the Hindi or Tlmdus- 
tham cult is to be enforced regardless of its 
impracticability for the cultural i -generation 
of India It is argued by the protagonists of 
the Hindi cult that. Hindi, if made universal, 
■wall unify the masses of the various Provinces 
Thus the whole proposition of the establish¬ 
ment of Hindi as J/ingua Franca pre-supposes 
universal compulsory education in Hindi as en¬ 
visaged by th** Congress leaders and Congress 
Ministers who attended the Wardha Educa¬ 
tional Conference convened by Mahatma 
Gandhi 

lb ngal takes legitimate pride in fostering 
only her mother-tongue. Bengali which abounds 
in works of Tagore, Bankim Chandra and a 
ho-it. of others So she is not very enthusiastic 
about, introducing Hindi in her province. In 
Madras Presidency there is a widespread pro¬ 
paganda for counteracting this evil of the Hindi 
cult. The majority of Muslims resent this due 
perhaps to the fact that Urdu will suffer in 
importance if Hindi is made compulsory. In¬ 
fluential Marathi and Canarese speaking people 
of the Bombay Presidency are voicing forth 
their protests. People in Sind, Assam and the 
Punjab are also very pessimistic over this ques¬ 


tion. So, the argument that Hindi is spoken 
or understood by a great, majority of people in 
India will not hold good. 

Can Hindi after all successfully compete 
with English which has for over 150 years been 
the state language lor India and which has been 
the- medium of education? English is the only 
language which is current and understood in a 
greater part of tlu- world today. It is learnt 
and spoken more widely than any language of 
the world. Its international character may easily 
he understood by the fact, that it is current 
in the whole of North America, and is under¬ 
stood by many persons in many countries of 
Europe and even in Japan and China in the 
East. The vast knowledge and educational 
training available m this universal language is 
luckily available for us in India;- which can be 
satiated and digested by the youth of our 
country m the achievement, of the task of up¬ 
lifting our countrymen. English has attained 
such a currency in India that we need not regret 
its advent at this stage of our national recon¬ 
struction. To banish the English language 
altogether m the scheme for universal educa¬ 
tion and to replace it by Hindi will be nothing 
but suicidal. 

The waste of energy and funds to popu¬ 
larise the Hindi cult purely out of misguided 
patriotic motives and to copy in Hindi or 
Hindusthani the world’s great works in Science, 
Art, Industry, etc., can be avoided if only our 
leaders deeply think before they take a leap 
in the dark. In the present conditions of this 
country which is yet to make a great way in 
progress, all this unnecessary labour and the 
waste of intelligence and money in the import 
of another language in provinces which arc 
quite unsuited to adopt Hindi as the Lingua 
Franca or the iftate language can be avoided 
and diverted to more useful channels. 



FOREIGN EXPERTS AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 

By Prof. NARESH CHANDRA ROY, m.a., fIi.d. 


The recent importation of two administrative 
experts from England gives us a clue as to the 
opinion which the Government of India cherishes 
about the efficiency of the Indian Civil Service. 
Wc for ourselves do not hold any brief for this 
body. But there is no gain-saymg the fact that 
for long the reputation of this Service both for 
general administrative ability and for special 
knowledge of Indian problems was not only 
very high but it almost became legendary. 
Not only the British Government reposed the 
highest confidence in the ability of this body 
of civil servants but foreign visitors to this 
country also invariably paid eloquent tribute 
to their efficiency. 

The capability of the I. C. S. officers in fact 
so captivated the imagination of people that 
even such a shrewd observer of men and things 
as Mr. Herbert Fisher of Oxford once thought 
it right to compare them with the philosopher 
kings of whom .Plato had written. Mr. Fisher 
came to India in the early second decade of 
this century as a member of the Public Services 
Commission over which the late Lord Islington 
presided. He had thus an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity of studying the Indian Civil Service at 
close quarters. Armed as he was with such 
first-hand knowledge, his opinion about the 
merits of the I. C. S. was accepted by many as 
authentic and true. Before a Glasgow audi¬ 
ence m 1924 he gave it out as his definite view 
that if any administrative body of the modern 
world could be said to approximate to the ideal 
of Plato’s philosopher kings, it was certainly 
the Indian Civil Service. No higher tribute 
could ever be paid to the honesty, integrity, 
impartiality and general efficiency of any 
administrative service. Joseph Chailley, a 
French publicist, who visited India in the open¬ 
ing years of this century and who on his return 
to his native land wrote out a popular book 
on Indian administrative problems also paid n 
glowing tribute to the efficiency of Indian admin¬ 
istration as conducted by the members of the 
Indian Civil Service. No wonder that when 
such compliments were paid to the I. C. S. from 
far and near, a legend would grow about the 
unimpeachable integrity, the highest form of 
efficiency and the strictest impartiality of this 
body. 

The Indian Civil Service'was and still is 


the Corps d’elite of Indian administration. Until 
recently all the superior administrative charges 
were filled by the members of this corps. 
During the last few decades some technical 
services have no doubt been brought into being 
and members of these latter services have been 
allowed to rise to important and responsible 
offices in their respective departments. The 
Commissioners anti Inspector-Generals of Police, 
as for example, are no longer recruited from the 
I. C. S. Directors of Agriculture and Industries 
have also been chosen, f,s a rule, for some time 
past from outside the sanctum of the Indian 
Civil Service. But still it. cannot be said that 
the members of the I. C. S. are employed at the 
present, time merely in charges of general admin¬ 
istration. The Chief Executive Officers of the 
districts and divisions in the Provinces and the 
Secretaries to the different departments of both 
the Provincial and Central Governments are of 
course invariably chosen from the I. C. S. But 
these arc not the only offices to which they are 
appointed. They ar n also employed as Income 
Tax Commissioners, Trade Commissioners, 
Development Commissioners, Collectors of Cus¬ 
toms, Members of the Board of Revenue and 
m other highly technical capacities. It should 
he noted that the present Governor of the 
Reserve Bank has been recruited from the Indian 
Civil Service. The Auditor-General is also 
appointed, not unoften. from the same Service. 

Naturally we would expect that when the 
offices of the Economic Adviser and Commis¬ 
sioner of Income Tax wore created they would 
be filled bv some members of the Service which 
had acquired such reputation and had such 
tradition and experience to its credit. But it 
has been pointed out in no uncertain terms that 
men of the requisite calibre were not available 
in the I. C. S. anti consequently they had to be 
imported from Great Britain. Could we infer 
from this that the Government of India has lost 
its confidence, in the efficiency of the Indian 
Civil Service? In view of the importation of 
experts from foreign countries, it is certainly 
not impertinent for us to ask if in the opinion 
of the Government really capable men who 
can readily adjust themselves to the varying 
demands of administrate; are not coming out 
to this country as memb: l 3 of what has been 
called the “Heaven Bom Service.” 
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The Government of India may point out 
that the I. C. S. is meant for the general admin¬ 
istration of the districts and not for the discharge 
of any technical duties. It may even point 
out that the system of recruitment and the 
methods of training of this Service do not make 
it possible for their rising equal to the demands 
of technical posts. None of these assertions, if 
made by the Government of India, can be 
accepted. The I. C. S. has never been meant 
merely for general administration. And as it 
has been pointed out already they aie even now 
appointed to offices which are highly technical 
m character. 

Besides, there is the pertinent question that 
if an officer belonging to the Home Civil Service 
may turn out to be an expert, why cannot an 
Indian Civinm so turn to be? The Home 
Civilians are recruited on the same basis and 
are given training practically on the same lines 
as the members of the Indian Civil Service 
So if the Administrative Civil Service m 
England can produce experts upon whom the 
Government of India may iely } how it is that the 
Indian Civil Service is turning out to be barren 
in this respect? It may be pointed out indeed 
Unit the members of the Home Civil Service 
remain busy with bigger pioblems and concerned 
with intricate issues. On that account their 
imagination may become more vivified and 
their knowledge more comprehensive, more wide 
and more detailed. But. it cannot be said that 
Indian administrative problems are very simple 
today and do not draw out the best in the 
officers. Secondly, it. should nut be forgotten 
that, the members of the Indian Civil Service 
have under the Lee Scheme the oppm tunity of 
visiting Croat. Britain at Government expense 
four times during their service in India. A 
civilian who has this opportunity and who 
actually avail" Uu" opportunity should be in 
close touch with the development of administra¬ 
tive technique m Europe 

In case men of the requisite calibre are not 
coniine >vl to this country as members of the 
Indian Civil Service, it. is high time that the 
Indian people should consider it seriously 
whether it is worth while to maintain such a 
fabulously paid service. The salary scale of 
the I C S officers lias always been very high. 
It. was further augmented in 1924 on the re¬ 
commendation of the Royal Commission over 
which Lord Lee presided. In 1921 Sir William 
Vincent, Home Member of the Government of 
India, was asked on the floor of the Legislative 
Assembly if the I. C. S. was the highest paid 
administrative body in the world Sir William 
replied that until recently it was so indeed, but 


the emoluments of the Colonial Civil Servants 
appeared at the time to be greater. This was 
a grievance and a serious grievance at that on 
the part of the Indian civilians It w’as, how¬ 
ever, amply satisfied by what is popularly 
known in India as the “ Lee loot.” Today the 
British Civilian in India does not certainly suffer 
by any comparison with regard to his salary. 
He starts his career on a monthly income of 
Rs. GOO which rises automatically under the 
time-scale arrangement to about Rs. 2,600 a 
month. Beyond the time-scale again there are 
numerous posts which carry with them higher 
and far higher salaries. The maintenance of 
a service so highly paid cannot be justified in 
a poor country like India only on the ground 
of its efficiency. But now even this efficiency 
is not beyond question. If it is the deliberate 
opinion of the Government, of India that it 
cannot put forth sufficient, energy and talent for 
work of a specially responsible nature the Indian 
publie must carefully search its heart if it 
should long continue to bear the burden of this 
body of civil servants 

That the best products of the British 
Universities do not any longer care to enter the 
Indian Civil Service has been admitted by many 
British publicists on more than one occasion. 
If they decide to enter the Civil Service at all 
as many of them certainly do they prefer tho 
Home Service There is consequently no deny¬ 
ing the fact that the Indian Civil Service has 
fallen from its old traditions and men only of 
mediocre ability in Great Britain are, thinking 
it worth while to enter this body. * But although 
deterioration of qualify is writ largo on the 
Indian Civil Service, that alone may not account 
for the importation of experts from Great 
Britain. People may surmise that there are 
otlici reasons behind such importation. 

For about 15 years past the Finance 
Member of the Government of India has been 
invariably chosen from the British Treasury. 
Sir Malcolm Hailey was the last member of 
the Indian Civil Service who .vas appointed to 
this portfolio. Even a man of his sterling 
ability and singular merit was not allowed to 
continue for long in this office. He was shifted 
to the Home Department and had to give place 
to an expert brought from England. Since then 
Finance Members have been appointed only 
from among those who have been nurtured in 
the traditions of the British Treasury and 
saturated with the ideals of Lombard Street. 
There may have been suppressed voices of 
grumbling against this practice on the part of 
the Indian Civil Service, but they have been 
in vain. If a member of the Indian Civil 
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Service could be appointed to the important 
•office of the Governor of the Reserve Bank we 
do not see why he could not be appointed as 
the Finance Member. It seems that the reasons 
which were thought sufficient for excluding 
Indians very rigidly from the Finance portfolio 
might have something to do with the exclusion 
of even the British Members of the Indian Civil 
Service from this sanctum. Possibly it was 
thought that a Finance Member recruited from 
the Indian Civil Sendee might not have acted 
in so close communion with the ideals and 
demands of the British Treasury as a Finance 
Member recruited from Whitehall. 

We do not know if the motive which in¬ 
spires the appointment of Finance Members 
from the British Treasury has also inspired the 
importation of experts from Great Britain. 
Another suggestion lias, of course, been hinted 
in certain quarters and it may be incorporated 
here for whatever it is worth It is to the effect 
that not any administrative need but only the 


lofty desire to distribute some patronage which 
lies at the root of this appointment of British 
experts. Love of patronage is ingrained in 
human nature. No man however great can be 
immune from its intoxication. About a cen¬ 
tury ago Lord Macaulay told an audience at 
Westminster that even such a man of lofty 
outlook as Lord William Bentinck could not 
avoid it altogether Practically all the import¬ 
ant appointments were then reserved for the 
members of the Civil Service. He had himself 
no control over the recruitment to this service. 
But the post of a Presidency Magistrate was 
not so reserved and he was constrained to 
appoint a friend to this office. 

Whatever may be the reason behind these 
appointments, they cannot certainly be justified. 
But they have at least one silver lining. They 
have succeeded in destroying the myth which 
had developed about the super-efficiency of the 
Civil Service. 


SISAL HEMP IN INDIA 

By .1 K STR( ’ATI, f.u h.s., f.rs.a. 
Into Fibre Expert, Punjab (iovirnment 


The recent yso in the price of Sisal hemp in 
London has made Sisal planting in India an 
attractive proposition. From the extraordinary 
depression of all trades and industries in the 
world, the present year seems t,o have ushered 
in an era of recovery in prices for all commodi¬ 
ties. Sisal, which was quoted at £12 a ton only 
six years back now stand at £28 a ton with 
prospects of a further rise. The. Financial 
Times of London Supplement definitely stated 
in October, 1930, that there was a world 
shortage of 50,000 tons of this fibre. Several 
well-known British authorities at London pre¬ 
dicted the likelihood of a world shortage of 
80,000 tons this year. Africa, which used to 
supply a considerable quantity of Sisal hemp, 
abandoned some of her plantations due to the 
low and unremunerative prices it fetched six 
years back. To add to the difficulties of Sisal 
grower its use for the manufacture of Binder’s 
twine for agricultural purposes, had to be 
curtailed due to the improvement in mechanized 
agriculture. Mexico, the largest producer of 
‘Sisal hemp, also suffered to some extent, but 


with the help of U. S A the plantations there 
were kept, m bearing, and arc doing very well, 
indeed, now that prices have gone up. Recently 
two big companies were registered at London 
to take up Sisal production in Africa with a 
capital of £3,00,000 a piece These companies 
have already sold their output for three years 
ahead at £25 a ton, thereby guaranteeing a 
dividend of 7% to the shareholdeds A consider¬ 
able progress has been made recently in utilis¬ 
ing Sisal fibre for the manufacture of Marta 
lopes, twines, hawsers, cordage of every des¬ 
cription, cloth for road making, fibre-sheets, 
rugs, carpets, mats, door-mats, fibre belting, 
oil mill press cloth as a substitute of 
camel nair, nets, etc.; the waste fibre or tow 
for the manufacture of “ Rayon,” high 
class papers and sheets ; and the green pulp, 
which hitherto used to be allowed to be wasted, 
and w’hich is obtainable to the extent of 94%, 
—the fibre content including tow or short fibre 
being only 6%,—for the production of a high 
class fertiliser, organic * rtiliser with effective 
Nitrogen content of 1.88%, and lime 19.3%. 
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This fertiliser was in great demand for Coffee, 
Orange, and Tobacco crops. It is probable that 
it may be utilized in fruit gardens and orchards, 
and probably in Tea and Sugar-cane culti¬ 
vation. This was brought about by the Anami 
Research Station in Africa, the British Research 
Stations, and by private enterprise in India. 
The British Admiralty have found Sisal ropes 
as good for Marine requirements as Manila 
hemp. Germany has already discarded Manila 
hemp m favour of Sisal hemp for her Marine 
cordage requirements. In the circumstance it is 
inconceivable that Sisal prices would ever go 
back to the depression figure. The normal 
figure for Sisal in the world market was £20 
to £25 a ton. This was the pre-war standard. 
There is little doubt that after the gap caused 
during the last six years in fresh planting, 
prices wou’d go down to the normal figure 
within another 5 to 6 years, inasmuch as it 
would require immediate planting on at least 
50,000 acres to meet the world demand five years 
hence It is improbable that such a vast tract 
can be brought under Sisal within such a short 
period in Africa or elsewhere. In the circum¬ 
stances Sisal certainly hold out the most 
alluring prospects to the capitalists in India. 

An extract from a letter on the subject 
addressed by Dr. Harold H. Mann, n. sc., 
Former Director of Agriculture in Bombay, 
now Director, Woburn Experimental Station, 
Blccohlcy, England, to the writer would prove 
interesting Dr. Mann writes thus : 

“ T do really wish I could set the question of Sisal 
going in India. Only yesterday I was talking to the Deputy 
Diiertnr of Agriculture, Tanganyika, and he told me that 
the Sisal industry there is doing extremely well now. They 
can produce Sisal fibie for £14 per ton, and at the present 
time (February 28th, 1937), it is worth £28 a ton. These 
are the figures for fibre laid down in London. I do think 
that theie is every prospect at present of a number of 
years of prospeiity for a well-run Sisal plantation. In the 
past it has so often 'been planted on land which was no 
use for anything else, and allowed to gel weedy, while it 
was never cultivated. Of course, the natural result fol¬ 
lowed, and the yield wa« disappointing and the concern 
failed. But there is no doubt that with a price in London 
of £20 ind over for Sisal fibre, a plantation on well 
selected land would be a very paying proposition. I can 
see no reason why the price should not be well above 
the limit for a number of years. I wish I could help 
von push the matter. There is chance from what you 
say in the Chnta Nagpur tract, and I wish I had the 
chance of pushing it. There does seem an opportunity 
for a profitable industry just now on the basis of the 
knowledge which our predeci ssors liad not got. It would 
lie a pity to miss it.” 

It is necessary to go into the history of 
Sisal enterprise in India to understand why the 
industry failed to succeed in some parts of 
India. It may, however, be mentioned here 


that two Sisal estates in the Chota Nagpur 
tracts of Bihar and Orissa have survived, and' 
they are making decent profits even now. The 
history of Sisal enterprise in India is unfor¬ 
tunately very sad. This state of affair was not 
brought about by lack of enthusiasm, or want 
of capital, but owing to sheer ignorance and 
lack of knowledge as to the requirements of 
the different species of the plant in varying 
soils, climate and rainfall. Sisal was first 
introduced into India in the beginning of this 
century. The so-called Agricultural Experts 
of the day went through the texts relating to 
Mexican Sisal, as East Africa had not at the 
time started her Sisal enterprise, and made the 
planters and others in India to understand that 
Sisal did not require any care save and except 
putting them down, and that it would grow ou 
any soil where nothing else would grow, and in 
any and every climate with any quantity of 
annual rainfall from 15 inches to 150 inches. 
This, as could be easily imagined led to the 
many failures at the time, thus making the very 
name of Sisal ubhorent to the financiers and 
planters throughout the country. None of the 
Experts had any idea of the botanical difference 
of one species of Agave from the other, and the 
requirements of a particular species of plant in 
a certain locality. This was mainly the reason 
why the industry failed at several places. Had 
there been a single experienced expert at the 
time, this stale of affairs would never have 
come about India as also East Africa imported 
a few thousands of Sisal plants and bulbils 
from Florida for experimental purpose. The 
Sisal plant of Florida or Bahamas is quite 
distinct from Mexican Sisal or Henequen. 
Florida and Bahamas grow Agave ngida var 
sisalana whereas Mexico grows Agave rigida 
var elongata. The former has been renamed 
Agave sisalana, and the latter Agave Fur Cray des 
by that famous Fibre Investigator, Professor 
Ly si or Dewey of U. S. A. It was Agave 
sisalana, which was imported into India and 
East Africa. In India the Experts confounded 
it with the Mexican species and as a result 
made many a planter and financier lose a lot 
of money uselessly. Whereas in East Africa 
they recognised the difference between the two 
species, and found that while the Florida 
variety would do well in good soil, sufficient 
rainfall, and in good climate, the Mexican 
variety would require very little rainfall, and 
do well on soil where nothing else would grow 
without requiring any attention save putting 
them down. This was mainly responsible for 
the success attained by the East African 
planters a success,‘which has never been attained 
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i>y the planters in Florida or Bahamas, whence 
the plants were first imported. 

Years of patient research work has enabled 
the writer to find out this error of direction. 
It was in Chota Nagpur tract, and in areas 
adjoining it that Agave malaria has been found 
to give very satisfactory results. The two 
plantations now working there completely prove 
the statement herein made. It has been found 
that Sisal would succeed in any of the districts 
of Hazanbagh, Ranchi, Sonthal Perganas, parts 
of Monghyr, Manbhum, Palamau, Singbhum in 
Bihar, Mayurbhanj, Sambalpur, Ganjam, in 
Orissa; and perhaps in Raipur area of C. P. 
The Government of Bihar and Orissa in the 
Department of Industries, when Mr. B A. 
Collins, i.c.s , was the Director of Industries, 
in a letter signified willingness to recommend 
any such plantation for financial aid under 
“ State Aid to Industries Act ” with a view to 
help the starting of Sisal industries in Bihar 
and Orissa. Sisal can be produced in these 
tracts at £10 a ton inclusive of all-m-costs, c. g , 
slopping and freight to England. Vast tracts 
of land are lying fallow, labour is cheap and 
plentiful, climate healthy and ideal for Sisal 
and rainfall just sufficient for the crop. 
Experimental plantations in Rontlml Perganas, 
and Palamau, as also Ranchi have demonstrated 
the possiblity of the industry when started on 
scientific and rational industrial lines. It is a 
pity that no interest has been given to the 
development of this valuable industry in these 
tracts. 

It may nfit be out of place to mention fieri 
that apart from the two varieties of Sisal 
referred to above, Agave ran tala, the Bombay 
Aloe fibre plant, according to Professor Lystcr 
Dewey of U. S. A., is the situ- qua non of the 
Sisal fibre of part of Java and the Philipines. 
Agave canlala has been found to stand a 
rainfall of over 200 inches per annum, and as 
such it offers a great scope for its cultivation 
in Assam as an auxiliary to Tea cultivation. 
Tippera and Chittagong Hill tracts also offer 
considerable scope for its planting. It can also 
be introduced as a paying crop on the Western 
Ghauts of Bombay, the Malabar Coasts, 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Its fibre is 
finer than that of pure Sisal, and fetches 
premia in the world markets. Furcroya 
gigantea ,—the producer of Mauritius hemp, 
also grows at many places spontaneously, and 
would do well in certain tracts where Sisal has 
no chance of succeeding. But Sisal should be 
the first to be tackled. The possiblity of the 
Mexican variety in Northern India has still to 
be explored. 


Sisal planting is now, indeed, a fine paying 
proposition. But it is certainly not a poor 
man’s industry. To make it pay one should 
have at least 500 acres under it. Scientifically 
speaking an area of 1,500 acres would be required 
to keep a Decorticating (Fibre extracting 
outfit) set in full work. The modus operands 
is to select a suitable site for the plantation, 
and a site for the factory. A good deal of 
technical knowledge is required to locate the 
site. Then to start out planting with due 
regard to cultivation, etc., on 500 acres per 
annum till the whole area is planted within the 
first 3 years. An additional area of 500 acres, 
if available, should be kept for future extensions. 

The plants would begin yielding from the 
fourth year onward when machinery for 
decortication, etc., should be installed The 
plantation would yield about \ to 2/3rd ton 
of fibre from the fifth year onwards. A 2,000 
acres plantation is estimated to require Rs. 
1,20,000 in planting and upkeep at the 
maximum; Rs. 1,15,000 m building, machinery, 
implements, etc.; and Rs 25,000 in reserve. 
Total capital needed for such a estate is 
Rs 2,50,000 at the most. The returns within a 
period of 10 years is estimated at in fibre alone 
Rs. 13,30,000 less cost of manufacturing at 
Rs. 150 a ton at the most 11s 7,50,000. 
So that by the sale of fibre alone it would 
yield Rs 5,80,000. If the tow obtained from 
the bagasse is taken into account, it would 
yield an additional income of at least Rs. 60,000 
If account is taken of the utilization of the 
green pulp obtained as waste for producing 
fertiliser, which by the way used to be 
sold in Coorg at Rs. 40 per ton ex -planta¬ 
tion, it would yield an additional income of 
at least Rs 4,70,000 after allowing a large 
portion to the estate for renovation. Ro that 
m all a net profit of Rs. 11,16,000 can be 
expected within a period of ten years on an 
investment of Rs. 2,50,000 if, of course, the 
plantation is started on right lines, and manag'd 
by an experienced specialist. The price of 
Risal has been taken at £20 a ton the average 
pre-war normal figure. Co-operative planting 
by parcelling out the area of 2,000 acres in 
several blocks amongst a number of small 
planters is a way of developing the industry, 
which has never been thought of in India, 
though attempts on these lines are being made 
in certain parts of Africa. Their example in 
the favoured tracts in India may be emulated 
for the economic welfare of the people, and 
the country alike. 

Apart from developing an overseas market 
for Sisal grown in India, Sisal growing in India 
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would not only help the Empire in becoming 
independent of foreign sources of supply, but 
would help the development of many Indian 
Industries—both new and old. It would be 
news to many that a considerable 
quantity of Manila hemp and Sisal hemp 
are imported into India today to meet the 
requirements of some of the Indian Rope Mills. 
Indeed a firm of Fibre Importers in Calcutta 
approached the writer to put them in touch 
with Fibre producers— i.c. Sisal and Aloe fibre 


—so that they may supply some of the Rope 
Mills with it. In the circumstances it need 
hardly be pointed out how necessary it is in 
the interest of the country, and incidentally in 
the interest of the Empire, to develop this 
important industry. It is to be hoped that 
more attention would be paid to this industry, 
and as a result we shall be able to see very soon 
the realisation of our hopes as to the future 
of Sisal in India., 


PILGRIMAGE TO THE BLACK PAGODA 

By K G. RANDELL 


Within twenty miles of Pun there stands one 
of the finest, and probably one of the least- 
known of India’s many fine ruined temples, the 
Temple of the Sun at Konarak 

Yet of the many visitors to Puri few trouble 
to visit, this monument, of the past, explaining 
their failure to do so by a variety of excuses. 
Some profess to be daunted by the trying drive, 
others plead lack of time, and others say 
frankly that they came to Pun to laze and 
bathe and have no desire to journey sixty miles 
by motor meiely to gaze upon a ruin. 

There aie, f believe, two ways of reaching 
the Black Pagoda, one by road, mi Gop, and 
the other, shorter in mileage, along the beach. 
The latter is the most difficult for, owing to the 
streams that flow across the beach, and the 
lack of a road, one’s only means of tran-port 
is by elephant »>i bullock cart and this, so I 
wus told bv one who had done it, entails spend¬ 
ing the night at Konarak. In consequence the 
majority prefer the longer about GO miles 
but. swifter journey by road, which enables one 
to return to Puri the same evening. 

It was by road that we set forth at dawn 
one hot morning three years ago and for a 
number of miles our way lay along the pleasant 
shady mam road, the red surface of which 
affords a pleasant contrast, to the glaring white¬ 
ness of the roads m other districts. 

Our pilgrimage began in earnest when we 
left the main road and headed across country 
towards the now distant coast. Even so, at 
first, the road was quite passable and our driver, 
With the engaging recklessness of the Indian 
Taxi-wallah, hurled us around corners, and 


across dry river-beds, at a speed too great lor 
the peace of mind of at least one of his 
passengers 

Through quiet, narrow-si rev ted villages, 
each with its palm-embowered pond, we passed, 
and bv the peculiar fields ‘where the Pan 
leaves are. cultivated, each, with its forest of 
poles, looking somewhat like a Hop field gone 
mud 

Through Gop w'c hurtled, and as we 
approached the coast the scenery underwent a 
change and the villages became fewer anti 
smaller. Sundy fields and stunted, twisted 
trees bore witness to the sea-winds that shriek 
over the lend, and the countryside wore that 
air of brooding desolation so common the 
world over, to low lying coastal areas. 
Gradually the road became worse until we were 
brought to a standstill by a section of road¬ 
way that, would have checked a tank. How¬ 
ever nothing could daunt our driver and with 
a reassuring grin he wienchcd the wheel hard 
over and with a skid and a jar we bumped our 
way down the slope and on to the rice khela 
that bordered the road. 

Small bunds meant nothing to the truly 
marvellous car and she took them in her stride, 
while the three shaken passengers grabbed the 
bouncing bottles and prayed that the eggs 
in the gyrating picnic basket were truly hard 
boiled. 

Soon, however, we regained the road and 
ciept slowly onwards cheered by a clear view 
of the tower of the Black Pagoda which, with 
its terraces and carvings, stabbed the sky 
ahead of us like a fat and much beringed finger. 



THE BLACK PAGODA 
Temple of the Sun at Konarak 



General view of the main temple—Sun a Peril—Konarak 
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At last, unable to proceed further, we drew It was interesting to discover that many 
up in a little village that, situated in a thick of the villagers had never visited the ruins, 
grove of palms and tamarisk, huddled in the although they had spent their lives within a 
lee of the towering sand-dunes. short distance of them, and many seemed to 

Our arrival was distinctly an event of much know nothing about them nor did they evince 
importance and the villagers, promptly ceased much interest. To them the temple was a 



A female figure diul Nagas uiul Nagin is on 
a vast pedtiMJl konarak 


work and gathered round us, displaying a 
flattering, though slightly embarrassing, curio¬ 
sity regarding our past and future 

Having dusted ourselves we questioned our 
audience regarding (he distance to the Temple. 
Opinion differed and at one 
time strife seemed imminent 
between the supporters of tin* 

One Mile Theory and the One 
and a Half Milers However 
public opinion veered strongly 
to the One Mile Theory and 
with that wo had to rest con¬ 
tent., although one member of 
the party was heard to mutter 
“ Irish Mile ” as ho gazed across 
the sand-dunes to where the 
temple danced and quivered in 
the heat haze. 



A fn ilc figure—Konarak 


pcrc of ilie landscape that had always been 
there and always would be. 

We were now' laced with the problem of 
transporting a weighty picnic basket and in 
this our hitherto infallible driver could give 
us no help. One glimpse of the baking expanse 
of sand, that lay between our shady parking 
ground und our goal, cured him of all desire 
to visit the ruins, und, muttering a few words 
regarding the necessity of watching his car, he 
stretched himself out on the front seat and went 
into a Yoga-like trance. 

An offer of eight annas each for two 
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curriers brought, the whole village swooping 
down upon us and it was only with difficulty, 
anil the help of a bearded patriarch, that two 
suitable helpers were chosen. A rupee to the 



I'lHiaes of imaginary animals on the pedestal 

patriarch, some sweets and tipples (unknown 
luxuries) to the children, and a tin of cigarettes 
among the disappointed would-be-cartiers and 
all was peace again and. escorted by the whole 
village, we set. oil' on the lust stage of our 
pilgrimage. 

Although it wais barely ten 
o’clock, the heal was terrific 
and we prayed that the esti¬ 
mated distance of one mile was 
correct. Hotter grew the sun, 
deeper became the sand, and 
slow'd became our proguss 
until. havic 4 progressed at least 
a mile, a halt was called for 
liquid vfred in lent. 

One bv one oui followers had 
dfsicicd us and the sandy 
waste behind us was dotted 
with the figures of those who 
returned to the restful shade 
of the village. With a sigh we 
again ploughed onward accom¬ 
panied by the patriarch, who 
still clung to us faithfully, who 
enlivened our trek with marvell¬ 
ous—but probably untrue—tales 
of the temple's past glories. 

At last w r o reached the grateful shade of 
the little wood that grows to sea-wurds of the 


temple and there, seating ourselves on a heap 
of carved and scattered masonry, wo paused 
and gazed around us. 

Be I ore us towered the object of our pil¬ 
grimage, the great breath-catching mass of the 
Black Pagoda, behind us roared the surf, and 
all about us the air danced and shimmered 
above the baking sand-dunes For a while we 
remained silent, gazing across the sun-filled 
court—or dry lake—that surrounds the Temple, 
haidly able to grasp the tact that we were at 
last looking upon the Black Pagoda. 

Foj there was an air of unreality about 
the whole scene and the huge Temple, black 
and solid as it is, seemed too dreamlike to be 
real None of us had liilherto seen an Indian 
mm ‘d temple and tins peiicct building, battered 
and rnmed as it is, was all that we had ever 
dreamed or imagined. Somehow the Black 
Pa .otla is Ion perfect—such an intrusion 
ol fairyland and dreams-eomo-lrue into real 
life is too ovoipowering, and one is so awed 
and overcome that, one leaves with but jumbled 
impression" and a feeling of uneonipiehending 
worn lei. 

Imagine a waste of sand-dunes, wild and 
deserted, "dent save lor the subdued roar of 
the tireless sm l. And there, m the midst ol 
this sun-drenched desolation, towns a might> 
symbol of a gieat civilization (‘lined and 
fantastic the Black Pagoda "oaf" upward" into 
the blinding sky, and one talks in whispers half 
a Irani to distuib the priests and worshippers 
who, one feel", mu-st be there. It is incredible 


that, such a building should he deserted and one 
looks instinctively for the thriving town that 



King Narasimhadev on the throne, with his priest 
anil other attendants—Konarak 
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should surround it.and sees nothing 

but the wastes of sand. 

Gradually we became accustomed to the 
silence and emptiness, and it was with a dis¬ 
tinct sense of shock that we saw a man round 
a corner of the mighty plinth hasten 
towards us. The newcomer was the Govern¬ 
ment Caretaker, the only dweller m this holy, 
haunted spot—truly no place for J.hoso over¬ 
burdened with imagination—eager to show us 
the wonders of bis charge Gladly we followed 
him, accompanied by the Patriarch, slightly 
• jealous oi the newcomer, across the court to the 
Temple of the Sun 

So much has been written, by experts, 
about this remarkable ruin that it would be 
superfluous for a mere tripper, knowing little 
.about the temple's past and less about 
Archa’ology, to do more than give a brief 



A monolithic elephant— Konarak 


description of the wonders that greet one on 
every side. 

The main body of the temple, with its 
soaring tower, stands upon a mighty plinth, the 
sides of which are profusely carved with a 
multitude of human and animal figures ranging 


m size from more than life-size to figures, per¬ 
fect in every detail, of microscopic size. 

The Temple is built in the form of a 
colossal Temple Car, or chariot and placed at 
intervals along the sides of the plinth are huge 
stone wheels, of about ten feet diameter, 
each of which is covered with masses of intri¬ 
cate and delicate carving. The interior of the 
temple is in ruins and it, is now no longer 



Specimens of carving on the plinth- -Konarak 


possible to enter, but the exterior is in a most 
remaikablo state of preservation, the majority 
of the carvings being nearly as fresh as on that 
day, hundreds of years ago, when the sculptor 
stepped back to survey bis completed work. 
Guided by (lie caretaker, and still followed 
by our laitbful patriarch, we ascended (he out¬ 
side of the tower to a considerable height, pass¬ 
ing n huge image that, to a layman, looks 
strangely like a statue from Ancient Egypt. 
All around us were huge carvings of gods, 
goddesses, men, women, and heraldic monsters 
writhing and twisting up«. * the walls. Every¬ 
where are figures anti it i not hard to believe 
the legend that it took over two hundred years 
to complete the carvings. 
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The ruins stand in the centre of a shallow 
depression, the walled sides of which lend 
colour to the theory that it was at one time an 
artificial lake, and as well as the main Temple 
there are several small temples, or shrines, 
some completely ruined but two in nearly per¬ 
fect condition. One of these is most exquisitely 
carved with figures of female dancers in action 
and repose—gems of art, vibrant with life 

The walls of the other are covered with lines 
of marching warriors, bedizened war elephants, 
and lines of subdued enemies, and country folk, 
bringing tribute to the victorious king. Here 
a man bearing two fowls, swinging head down¬ 
wards from hiR hand, there a laden bullock cart 
Hern a man bearing two jars of liquid slung on 
a bamboo pole over his shoulder, there a girl 
driving a flock of goats—everyday sights such 
as one sees everywhere in the India of 

today. 

Unchanging India indeed—it, is hard to 
realise that the carvers of these figures have 
been dead these many hundred years. 

Ret, side by side are two huge monolithic, 
elephants, practically life-size, and on the other 
side of the temple are to be seen two mar¬ 
vellously sculptured horses, no whit inferior to 

many examples of classical art to be found 
in European museums. 


Tiredness and thirst were forgotten and it 
was with regret, that,, noticing the rapidly de¬ 
clining sun, we tore ourselves from the Black 
Pagoda, having seen not one quarter of its 
wonders, and all fully resolved to come again. 

Accompanied by our carriers, who had 
slept stolidly in the shade all day, and our tire¬ 
less patriarch, we sot, off across the dunes and, 
despite our tiredness, made much better time. 
Once again the villagers turned out rn masse 
to greet us and it was with regret that we waved 
farewell to these kindly village folk who had 
given us such a friendly reception 

Our driver was standing no nonsense from 
the road and wc dung to our seats and hoped 
for the best. Behind us, thrusting upwards into 
the yellowing evening sky, loomed the tower 
of the Black Pagoda—lonely, awe-inspiring, 
and mysterious—and many a glance, was cast 
at it and many a vow math' in come again 

Darkness had fallen before we swung on 
to the main road, and the dinner hour had 
arrived before’ we reached Puri. Cocktails 
wore being consumed, and enthusiastic, optimists 
were casting (.heir hard-earned money into the 
Moloch-like maw of the “ Fruit Machine,” as 
we walked into the Hotel—out of the India that 
was, is, and will be, back into the ever changing 
world of today. 


EDUCATED UNEMPLOYMENT AND LARGE-SCALE FARMING 

By Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, m.a., rh.D. 

Lecturer, L/ucknovj University 


It haR of late been the fashion in India to 
advise the educated young men to go hack to the 
village and lake to the agricultural profession. 
This is why the policy c»f giving a rural bias to 
the existing system of education is at present 
engaging the attention of the Government in 
different, provinces, and it is quite likely that 
before long the whole educational system in, at 
least, the primary and secondary stages may 
undergo a thorough overhauling. In rhe 
Congress provinces at any rate, the nationalist 
leaders have already urged the government to 
undertake a drastic reform of education so as 
to make it more practical and less literary. The. 
basic idea behind all this talk of rpform is that 
in these days of acute unemployment our boys 


should receive such education as may fit them 
for business, or agriculture. 

The cry of ” Back to the village ” is a 
natural reaction to the growing unemployment 
in the urban ureas, but those who are fond of 
recommending agriculture as a suitable pro¬ 
fession for educated youths forget more often 
than not that in these days of country-wide 
agricultural depression there is little prospect of 
success in small-scale farming. Even the poor, 
uneducated rural classes whose standard of 
living is very low are finding it difficult nowa¬ 
days to make both ends meet owing to the low 
prices of agricultural crops. In these circum¬ 
stances, it. is ton much to expect that educated 
young men accustomed to a far higher standard 
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of living in cities will find agriculture a paying 
proposition Besides, even if small-scale 
fanning were a profitable profession, it is not 
hkelv to appeal to educated young men An 
unemployed graduate would prefer to starve in 
the town rather than go to the village and 
plough the field with his own hands This 
psycholgical aversion to manual labour or 
ploughing with one’s own hand" has got to he 



A view of the waterfall 


reckoned with. These difficulties will not arise, 
if opportunities for large-scale farming with 
motor tractor are provided. Tractor farming 
will not only increase production and thereby 
enable the gentlemen farmers to earn a tolerably 
decent livelihood, but will also appeal to their 
modern tastes. Tn tractor fanning, they will 
not be obliged to drudge with the plough from 
morning to evening, but will have to drive the 
motor tractor for a few hours only, whether it 
be for sowing, or for harvesting purposes. The 
quantity as well as the quality of the crops can 
also be improved by scientific methods Rpplied 
on a large-scale through tractor farming. 

I had recently an opportunity of studying 
at close quarters the possibilities of tractor 
farming in an obscure village 6f Bengal (now in 
Bihar), where an educated gentleman of a 


highly respectable family has been carrying on 
large-scale farming with motor t.rnetor for some- 
years past in his own xnmmdary. There is a 
picturesque village called TTarihurpur in the 
Manbhum District at. a distance of about 40 
miles from Puruba. The village is owned by 
Mr. Raklinl Mohan Banerji, a retired Deputy 
Magistrate of Bengal His son, Mr. Ainiya 
Kumar Banerji, decided after finishing his 
education to settle m this village with the 
object of starting a farming business of his own 
Tn the course of the last few years he has 
changed the whole outlook of what had formerly 
been the abode of semi-primitive foresters. TTe 
purchased a motor tractor of Ins own ami 
started cultivating the extensile forest lands of 
Ins zamindary Being a tiained mechanical 
engineer himself, he could drive the tractor 
him,self and make the necessary repairs. His 
prosperous farm at Ilariharpur iH an example 
of what an enterprising and ambitious young 
man ran achieve, if ho lias only the means ami 
facilities at his disposal 

Hnrihnipur is beautifully situated amidst 
the Sal forc'd« of the Manbhum District, and 
the two hours’ journey from Purulia is delight¬ 
ful. The road is excellent, and is maintained 
by the Loc.il District Board of which Mr. 
Banerji is an elected member. At Hariharpur 
one feels as if one had come to a rural paradise, 
such is the idyllic beauty of this sylvan tract. 
Mr Bnnerji’s achievements in this out of the 
way locality would take n volume to describe. 

T shall, however, make only a brief reference to 
his activities just to draw the attention of those 
who are interested m agriculture, as a profession. 


If 



The lake formed by the damming of a stream 


Mr. Banerji deprccuU i small-scale farming 
with the primitive plough, and urged that motor 
tractors alone can lead to the agricultural 
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development of India. Along with his cousin, 
Mr. Apt Kumar Banerji, in whom he has found 
an energetic collaborator, he owns a big farm 
of scvral thousand acres. He has been success¬ 
fully growing all the usual crops in addition to 
sugar-cane and lac. Mr. Banerji complained 



A view <>f Mi. Baneiji'- private canal 


of the low prices available for the crops, but. for 
which fact lie would have earned a princely 
income out of his lands Even as it is, his 
income is sufficiently attractive to warrant the 
assupmtion that young men would still find 
farming a paying profession, only if they adopt 
scientific methods and use modern appliances. 

One of the outstanding achievements of 
Mr. Banerji is a huge lake he has hmis'-lf made 
at a heavy cost by damming a jungle stream 
that flowed through his lands It is a specimen 
of engineering cntci prise of which any engineer 
could well be proud. Tins lake is intended to 
supply water to Mr. Banerji’s fields, and for 
this purpose a long canal issuing from the lake 
has already been constructed. IMh the lake 
and the canal uc teats which deserve a special 
mention. Had Mr. Banerji not been so modest 
and unassuming as he -is, these achievements 
would have drawn the attention of the news- 
pnper-rc mling public long ago Mr. Banerji is 
also planning a fishery business which the lake 
and the canal have made it possible. There is 
a small water-fall below' the jungle by the side 
of the lake, which Mr. Banerji intends to 
harness for purposes of supplying electricity to 
his farm ami for running a mill ot his own. 

Mr. Banerji expressed the opinion that then 
is sufficient scope for large-scale farming in the 
neighbouring districts, and he suggested that the 


Government should settle educated young men 
in selected areas and advance the cost of motor 
tractor and other appliances for each such co¬ 
operative farm. Those who are inclined to take 
to agriculture, and require further information 
on the subject may freely write to Mr. Banerji* 
Ho is prepared to advise and assist those who 
seriously intend to settle as gentlemen farmers. 
To mv query whether he would lie walling to 
give practical training in Ins own farm to those 
who might seek it, he replied in the affirmative 
with pleasure I wish some enterprising young 
mi'll took advantage of such an offer. 



Mr. Banerji driving his own motor tractor 

It was both a surprise and a pleasure to 
learn that Mr. Banerji is probably the only 
educated young man m India who is personally 
carrying on large-scale farming as a private 
enterprise with motor tractor of his own. The 
pioneer enterprise that I chanced to notice at 
Hanharpur is many times more creditable than 
Mr Banerji modestly considers it to be. To me 
it was an object lesson of what may be attempted 
on a much larger scale, if our educated young 
men had the necessary will and enterprise. 


* His address : Mr. Amiya Kumar Banerji, Zamindar, 
Hariharpur, P. 0. Man Bazaar, District Manibhum. 




SECONDARY EDUCATION IN BENGAL 

A critique of the proposed Bill 


I mutation , in lis broad aspects, should hi* a 
well-planned training for citizenship and should 
steer clear of confused ideas of separatist sec¬ 
tarianism and enniinunalisni, and, m the last 
resort, even of biassed, aggressive, narrow 
nationalism Ideologies which are repugnant to 
.the fundamental basis of human fellowship and 
amity and aim at losteiing piedatory, ehauvi- 
nistie instincts can have no place in anv sound 
system of Education 'The slogans of Christum 
education, Musilnum education, Jewish educa¬ 
tion, Hindu education, etc , by themselves have 
no meaning and justification it they aim at 
putting cultural groups into isolated and isolat¬ 
ing pen*, and creating a type of segregated and 
exclusive adherents of an old-world eredal m 
leligious conseiousness, rabid, fanatical, fiery m 
its limited loyalties Imt blind to the calls of 
Humanism, impervious to corollary fill rations 
from the livtirg stream of human chanty and 
tolerance, having no ears for the cries for 
succour and help from agonized and petrified 
elements of the countless millions, who without 
inference to community, culture, race or creed, 
are in daily, deadly peril of their lives and 
possessions. 

Rpeeiallx are those considerations valid and 
urgent for India, where millions have hardly the 
wherewithal to feed their bodies and clothe 
their limbs. Sabre-rattlings of need against 
creed, denunciations of community by commu¬ 
nity, talk** of special privileges an<l protected 
rights come very ill in a country winch is a 
country of paupers and beggar**, with a super¬ 
ficial vainish and veneer of wealth flaunting 
itself at the corners and edges In polities and 
economics India daic not have divided counsel- 
lest, utter ruin overtake her, and if this is true 
of politics and economics, how much truer is 
it, m the realm of education which is the bed¬ 
rock of all sound activity and thinking ! Tin 1 
cry of communal power and privilege m 
Education is thus entirely a misleading, mi.— 

* This forms a part of a pamphlrt on tin* subject 
to be issued shortly by the Politics Club as a result of 
co-operative discussions in which the following members 
participated : Messrs. Nripendi'a Chandia Bancrji, S. K 
Laturi, Nepal Chandra Ray, Anath Nath Basu, N. C. 
Bhattarharya, H. K. Sanyal, B. N. Banerjea and Sachin 
Sen. 


chievous, ruinous cry which must be stifled by 
all true loveis of India. There is only one India 
on the map : an India criss-crossed by many 
languages, many creeds, diverse religions, an 
India of deserts and mountains, rivers and seas, 
of elevations and depressions on the physical 
and the spiritual plane; still it, is one. Those 
who do not sense this unity, have no vision of 
tins rugged one-ness, are but ignorant of the one 
Supreme Reality that should mould their taitlio 
and lives 

We who are of this faith, w T e who know 
ourselves to he sons and daughters of this one 
supreme Mother—wo cannot be wavering in our 
loyalties. Wo ore hound m holy duty to fight 
the dissolving, disintegrating, dividing force*- 
that consciously or unconsciously seek to cur 
our life into warring sections 

It is m tins spirit that we raise our voice 
against the very perfunctory, idea-less attempt 
at so-called control and regulation of Secondary 
Education by the Ciovcrnment of Bengal in its 
proposed draft of the Secondary Education Bill 
It is merely political clap-trap; it lias not even 
sound political ideas behind it The dream of 
the domination of Bengal or any corner of India 
m the present age. by a numerical political (or 
electoral) majority, Hindu or Musalman, is a 
stark futility, and the corollary dream of 
dominating Bengal’s education in this wise is 
very -hort-sighted and hlantantlv blind to 

realities. 

Bengal wants her secondary schools to be 
expanded, revitalized and overhauled in the 
direction of providing first, a group of young- 
men anti women who by learning to be self- 
supporting will be in a position to make other* 
self-reliant and to popularise the gospel of self 
help amongst the people; secondly, a group that 
will he efficient and patriotic servants of the 
National State; thirdly, a group that will make 
the puisuit of culture, and the practice of social 
servic' 1 enlightened by this culture, the end of 
their lives. For this, three types of schools and 
teachers arc necessary. In the first group which 
we, may for convenience’s sake call Vocational, 
provision should be made for instruction in arts 
and crafts, in agriculture ami small industries 
in consonance w’ith regional needs, and a sense of 
the modim machine, shoi *1 be the pivotal centie 
of all studies. In the second type, all provisions 
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should concentrate on a sound teaching of 
elementary history, civics, economics and the 
principles of administration joined to book¬ 
keeping, accountancy, stenography, the princi¬ 
ples of the cinema and the radio, etc. In the 
third group, a love of the rudiments of arts 
and letters, science and philosophy, of the 
abstract science and of their practical applica¬ 
tions should be instilled. 

For all this we require committees of real 
'experts, of statesmen who are educationists and 
•of educationists u>ho are statesmen, of social 
■service workers and thinkers, of selfless and 
practical politicians; for all this we require a 
virility and freshness of outlook, uncramped by 
narrow prejudices or group-interest*, for all 
this we require big finance. Tins is neither <i 
business for the hide-bound, mechanical educa¬ 
tionist with ‘ vested ’ interests, nor a business 
for Hindu Brahmin Pundits or Musalman 
AlullaJis, nor a business for the mealy-mouthed, 
cliquish, tringerod party-polilics-wallahs. This is 
a business for live men and women who believe 
m one, undivided India and m one, undivided 
Bengal—not. lor the puppets of party politic? 

‘ dressed in brief, little authority.’ We have not. 
the slightest doubt that there is any laek of 
such men and women, irrespective of commu¬ 
nity or party in Bengal. Whether a really 
democratic and representative and efficient 
Slate should or should not regulate or control 
Education is a question into which at present 
we need not enter : for the State in India and in 
Bengal (under the new Reforms Scheme) is 
neither really representative, nor really demo¬ 
cratic and certainly very inefficient, as a Social 
Service State dedicated to the higher ends of 
human consolidation and progress. 

II 

'The draft Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 
proposed to hi introduced m the next Assembly 
.session, is at once unsatisfactory and mischiev¬ 
ous. The Bill accepts in part the principle of 
decenti alization m the matter of creation of a 
Board Inn. seeks to neutralize its good effects by 
providing for Governmental control in all vital 
matters relating to secondary education in 
Bengal. It thus proposes to whitewash a rotten 
edifice without making necessary, even urgent, 
repairs; the work presented is that of an 
unimaginative, incompetent and impecunious 
architect. 

It is admitted that secondary education in 
Bengal, as imparted, controlled and supervised, 
is detective and has grown irresponsive to the 
needs and ideals of the age. The existing 
system and the subsisting technique of control 


need overhauling. The situation, which is un¬ 
doubtedly tragic, has unfortunately provided an 
opportunity for an amateurish and irresponsible 
approach to the problem by Government. The 
Provincial Government is dominated, as is 
evident from the Bill under review, by the 
principle of authoritarian state, interspersed 
with feeble patches of liberal outlook, conced¬ 
ing in a very miserly manner the principle of 
functional representation here and there. This 
is highly mischievous inasmuch as real 
authority vests in the State and responsibility 
m the proposed Board. This divorce of respon¬ 
sibility from authority is irritating and unwise. 

The Bill provides for machinery of control 
and supervision and the preamble thereto recog¬ 
nises no other purpose and is thus deaf to any 
other basic objective in the matter of secondary 
education in Bengal This is unfortunate. 

Secondary education is a matter of great 
importance to the nation, undoubtedly of 
greater importance than University education 
Its supervision and control are, therefore, 
matters of national concern. Accordingly, care 
and caution are necessary for bending the 
machinery of control to the needs and ideals 
of the nation. In the circumstances, three alter¬ 
native methods of control may he suggested: 

(a) Authority and control vesting in Hie 
hands of the state. 

(h) Creation of a representative Board for 
the purpose under the supervision of 
the University. 

(c) Creation of an autonomous and re¬ 
presentative Board for tjie purpose. 

We are not in favour of an authoritarian 
state controlling the nerve of the system of 
education through a subservient, packed Board, 
unrepresentative of flic divergent interests in¬ 
volved Secondary education is a vital matter 
and to ensure, its affiliation to the needs of the 
nation it should be left to a representative and 
responsible Board. The principle of decentra¬ 
lization involving erosion of the sovereignty of 
the State is wholesome in the matter of educa¬ 
tion. Liberal education docs not and cannot 
possibly flourish in an authoritarian State where 
Government and their Party contrive to infect 
educational policy and education itself with 
their ideology and policy leading to unsatis¬ 
factory results in the growth of our boys and 
girls. But at the same time it is one of the 
sacred functions of the State (to which we 
subscribe) to arrange for and improve the 
education of citizens Aceoidingly, we plead for 
machinery which would combine the responsibili¬ 
ties of the State with the utmost elasticity and 
autonomy of the organization entrusted with 
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the work of education. This can be secured by 
the creation of a representative and autonomous 
Board functioning under lawful authority of the 
State but working as a self-governing unit. 
The responsibility of supplementing the income 
of the Board and of helping the widening of 
the. activities thereof by recurring liberal grants 
belongs to the State and to that extent the 
supervision of the State is inevitable. But 
such supervision must not extend beyond 
that end and the State can and will 
make its voice heard through their nominees 
on the Board. The Board will lay down policies 
and administer them with the collaboration of 
and in consultation with subsidiary, affiliated 
representative District. Boards, and methods 
should be so devised as to establish a cordial 
and close link between the Central Board ami 
District Boards. 

It is also urged that a representative and 
autonomous Board of the kind referred to may 
function under the authority and supervision of 
the. University. There is one distinct virtue in 
this arrangement, that an uniformity may be 
maintained with regard to the educational 
policies of both secondary and university 
education and, should distinct ideals be thought 
necessary or divergent policies forged m the 
matter of secondary education, it may just be 
possible for the University to mitigate their 
contrariness without allowing them to develop 
into contradictory forces with consequential, 
unfavourable repercussions on university educa¬ 
tion. We are really enamoured of this view of 
the ease, although wc do not advocate it at. 
present., bearing in mind the fact that the 
University of Calcutta is much too officialized 
anti that the Senate has a most, unrepresentative 
character. The achievements of the Calcutta 
University through the valiant, efforts of dis¬ 
tinguished persons who have guided the destinies 
of the. University from time to time should not 
make us forget that.. 

The Bill under review is an unhappy com¬ 
promise of conflicting principles and ns such the 
framework envisaged is loose and unsuitable to 
the needs of the situation. The Board consti¬ 
tuted under the Bill is neither representative 
nor autonomous; it is conceived in an 
atmosphere of suspicion and distrust. In a 
Board of 34, 15 members are either officials or 
nominees of the provincial Government; at least 
15 members are to be Musalmans; it is certain 
that the Mahomedan community will he able 
to secure far more than 15 seats (or more than 
a majority of sea,ts) out of 34 because they 
occupy a dominating position in the Assembly 
and Government. The Board is thus clearly 


undemocratic in composition. The nominated 
or official members should not exceed the 
one-third of the total number; the remain¬ 
ing two-thirds should be non-official re¬ 
presentatives o* the different interests involved. 
The predominantly communal representation in 
the Board is thoroughly mischievous, as it 
vitiates the principle of representation and 
interferes with the freedom of electors and 
accordingly, the allotted communal members 
are hardly representatives. We object, to 
elected seats being earmarked for Musalmans, 
not. because secondary education in Bengal lias 
been furthered and widened by the energy, 
efforts and contributions of Hindus, but. because 
that, reservation undermines the democratic 
principle of representation. If a conligeney 
arises that, of the two-thirds of elected members, 
Musalmans or any other community are not 
fairly represented on the Board, it is the look¬ 
out. of the provincial Government, should they 
be convinced of the wisdom of representation 
on communal lines, to shape their policy of 
nomination with a view to redress the in¬ 
equalities found. But the practice of reserving 
a percentage of elected scuts for a particular 
community is highly detrimental ami should be 
resisted by all who have any affection for 
democratic principles and for the progress and 
efficiency of education. 

Tin* Board will in effect be a subservient 
body of the provincial Government. The 
President appointed by the Government, will 
remain the master of the situation Even such 
a packed Board is not trusted by Government. 
They propose to set up a Grants Committee, 
the majority of whom are officials, to advise 
the Board on the distribution of grants. The 
Central Board is again confronted by the 
District, Advisory Committees, each Committee 
consisting of eight persons of whom six are to 
be either officials or Government- nominees. 
The Finance Committee of the Board as con¬ 
templated is equally undemocratic. The pro¬ 
vincial Government are not even satisfied with 
all these subterfuges and weightages in favour 
of Government. They have retained control 
over the Budget and arc empowered to alter it 
in their discretion. We do not propose to go 
into the details. The mechanism of control and 
supervision as contemplated in the Bill under 
discussion is complicated, clumsy and most un¬ 
suitable to the needs and ideals of the age. 
When the Government are shy in initiating a 
bold policy of trust and pn "ess, they, instead 
of creating this hubbub, might have more 
smoothly achieved their purpose by extending 
the scope and activities of the Director of 
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Public Instruction in the matter of regulating 
secondary education in the province. There 
M as then no need for taxing their unimaginative 
brains in devising this expensive and cumbrous 
mechanism which contains sufficient materials 
for friction and delay leading to deadlocks 

We cannot and do not support denomi¬ 
national schools. They arc not conducive to 
the interest of the class concerned The build¬ 
ing up of schools on exclusive lines creates 
artificial barriers and is not healthy for the 
growth of boys reading therein. Tins is all the 
more reprehensible where secondary education 
is concerned; it. may have a faint, logic in the 
matter of propagating specialized study of a 
particular culture. Questions regarding Mad¬ 
rasah schools naturally mit ate us and we do not 
know how a modern democrat,ically-iuuided 
Moslem leader can support this exclusiveness 
which shuts out Moslem boys from the liberaliz¬ 
ing mtluence of education. It they are meant 
to foster religious and theological bias, the 
supporters of exclusive schools must have 
mistaken the objective of secondary education. 
Accordingly we are not in favour of “ Muham¬ 
madan education ” which will ultimately 
damage the Muhammadan community much 
more than others—a scheme of things which 
retards healthy nationalism. 

ITT 

We want an autonomous and representative 
Board. Can the Board as proposed in the 
draft. Bill be autonomous and rejire.- cut alive in 
character? 

A Board designed to “direct, supervise and 
control ” secondary education should have 
among others the billowing essential functions : 
(«) Inspection, (b) Recognition, (r) Examina¬ 
tion, (dj Preparation and selection of text-hooks, 
and (e) Distribution of grants. The autonomy 
or otherwise of a Board will be measured by 
the amount, of autonomy it. will enjoy in 
performing the above five functions Let us now 
examine one by one how far the Board shall 
enjoy autonomy in the performance of the 
above five functions. 

See. 10 (1) of the draft Bill says that, “the 
Inspectors necessary for the purpose of this 

Act . shall be appointed by the Local 

Government.” In the face of this statement it 
would be impossible to maintain that as far as 
inspection is concerned the Board shall enjoy 
any autonomy. 

In this connection we should like to draw 
attention to the proposed dual control of the 
inspectorate by the Local Government and the 


Board. This dual control will, we are sure, 
hamper the work of the inspectors at every step. 
Some years ago a familiar experiment was made 
by the Local Government and the Rub-Inspectors 
appointed by the Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion were placed under the District Boards. The 
arrangements did not work well, the experiment 
proved a failure and it had to be abandoned. 
A similiar fate awaits the proposed arrangement. 

In the matter of n cognition, the Board 
appears to be the supreme authority. But 
two things are to be borne in mind in this 
connection : First, it is laid down in Bee. 2 (5) 
that approval of the. Local Government will be 
necessary before a school can be designed and 
treated as a secondary school. Secondly, it will 
bo on the report of Inspectors who are primarily 
the servants of the Government and not of the 
Board that the Board will proceed to recognize 
or disaffiliate the high schools Under the 
circumstances, it will be very difficult, if not 
impossible, for the inspectors not. to be influenced 
by considerations other than educational. Hence 
in the matter of recognition, too, the autonomy 
of the proposed Board will be more apparent 
than real 

As far as examination is concerned it 
appears that Calcutta University will hold the 
Matriculation examination but. the Board shall 
determine who shall appear at the examination 
The Board of course shall have the power to 
institute and control its own examination; but 
for the present, the final examination at the 
end of the secondary course shall be under the 
control of not the Board but. the University. 
Hence here too the Board shall not. have much 
autonomy 

Preparation or select,ion of text-books will 
be one of the most important functions of the 
Board But, throughout the Bill there is not 
much mention of the duties of the proposed 
Board in this direction So we can assume 
that the present arrangements will stand; i.e., 
there will be the Text-Book Committee to 
select books for classes up to the eighth and 
then the University to select, books for the two 
top classes of the high schools. By no stretch 
of imagination can wc think of the Board as 
being autonomous as far as this function is 
concerned 

Coming now to the question of distribution 
of grants, we must admit that in this sphere at 
least the Board shall be largely influenced by 
advisory Committees whose constitution has 
been defined in the Bill. The composition of 
the Committee is, to say the least, obnoxious, 
and the basic principles underlying the forma- 
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tion of those Committees are vicious, undemo¬ 
cratic and unrepresentative. Hence we can 
reasonably doubt if in the performance of this 
function too the Board will be guided by the 
principles of autonomy and equity. 

Thus in regard to four out of five 
major functions llie proposed Board shall not, 
as we have clearly shown, enjoy any real 
autonomy and hence we condemn it without any 
hesitation. In fact, there are ample provisions 
in the Bill for curtailing all freedom of the 
Board Sections 8 and 9 give the Local 
Government wide powers to remove a member 
on one pretext or other. Then again the Local 
Government will remain the final authority in 
the matter of approving and altering I he budget 
prepared by the Board | vide. Sec. 24 (3)j. 
Furthermore, Sections 3(5 and 38 vest the Local 
Government with extraordinary powers to 
control effectively all activities of the Board. 

So long we have been crying against the 
dual control of secondary education; if the 
proposals embodied in the Bill he given effect 
to we shall have triple or rather quadruple 
control of secondary education 

As to the representative character of the 
proposed Board the less said the better. The 
qualification for membership of a Board designed 
to direct, supervise and control secondary 
education should be purely educational. It 
should he open only to men and women whose 
sole and primary interest is education and not 
the furtherance of the interests of this or that 
community. Hence communal representation 
of any type" has no place in the field of 
education. To introduce coimnunalism m edu¬ 
cation is to jeopardise the larger and wider 
interests of education and national welfare. 
The true aim of education is to lift the mind 
out of the blind alloys of parochialism of every 
fonn and to widen our contacts and intercourse 
with the wide world. An educational system 
built on communalism is undemocratic, unre¬ 
presentative and it is sure to fail m the task 
of building up a united nation. 

IV 

Among the recommendations of the Calcutta 
University Commission (1917-19), the creation 
of a Secondary Education Board was one. In 
pursuance of this recommendation Secondary 
Education Boards have been constituted in many 
of the provinces. It can not be claimed that in 
the creation of such Boards the principles and 
objects laid down by the Sadler Commission 
have been properly followed.. Neither are the 
different provincial Boards identical in their 


purposes, constitution and working. It is profit¬ 
able to enquire into the achievements of these 
boards. The Tenth Quinquennial Review on 
the Progress of Education in India 11937-318) 
issued by the Government of India supplies the 
following information on the subject : 

The first Board t.f tins kind in India was probably 
in Madras, which was stalled in 1911. This Board which 
now consists of repieientalivcs id Government, ibe 
Universities of Madras and Andhra and non-officials, 
conducts the School-Leaving Certificate examination, 
which covers a wider range than Matticulation examina¬ 
tion and stresses the importance of the sihoid rccoxds of 
candidates 

The main features of the levised scheme, which has 
been put into effect dunng the quinquennium, aie that 
“ the number of subjects for compulsory study has in- 
i reased and the number of optional subjects has 
decreased/’ 

In Bombay, the School-Leaving Examination Board, 
which was constituted in 1925, ceased to function m 1929, 
and the conliol of the Matriculation examination was 
resumed by the Universelv. The question of constituting a 
Matriculation Board as a separate University authority 
is under considciulion. 

The University registers schools, after considering 
leports from a special Inspection Committee and from 
Government inspecting officers. The Department also 
recognises schools for the purpose of presenting pupils 
for the various Government examinations and for 
admitting Government scholars: “No sen on s inconveni¬ 
ence lias so far arisen from the fact that recognition 
is granted both by the Umveisily and by the Department, 
though in a few cases the University has recognised 
schools which the Department lias declined to recognise.” 

Though the Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education, United Provinces, includes university represen¬ 
tatives, it is a body entirely separate from university 
administration. Jn addition to the conduct of 
examinations, “it aeerods recognition to high schools 
and intermediate colli es, but arranges for the insjiection 
only of inleimediate colleges by means of a panel of 
mspcetois, with whom is associated the circle inspector." 

hi ndjily, a Be -d of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education was formed for the Dacca University area 
in 1921. The main functions of this Board are the 
distribution of grants, the inspection of all institutions 
under its control, the conduct of examinations and the 
granting of recognition. 

In the Punjab, the School Board deals with all ques¬ 
tions iclating to the Matriculation examination and 
reports iheieon to the Syndicate. The Director of Public 
Instruction is ex-officio chairman, and three members of 
the Board are nominated by the Government. 

In Burma, there is a Secondary Schools Board, the 
main functions of which are to control the English and 
Anglo-Vernacular High School and Middle School 
examinations, and to advise the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion on all matters relating to secondary education. The 
Board consists of the Director (Chairman), twenty mem¬ 
bers appointed iby Government and four members nomi¬ 
nated by the University of Rangoon. At least eight 
members of the Board must be non-officials. 

A Board of Secondary Education, with the Director 
of Public Instruction as ex-officio chairman, was consti¬ 
tuted in Bihar in 1922-23. Tt 'rants recognition, subject 
to the approval of Patna Umvo -uty, to secondary schools 
and distributes grants to these schools on behalf of 
Government. It initiates policy in regard to the schools 
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under its control and inspects these institutions cither 
through inspectors appointed for the purpose or through 
the agency of the Government inspecting staff. 

A High School Education Board was constituted in 
the Central Provinces in 1923, with the Director of Public 
Instruction as ex-offi(io chairman. The powers of this 
Board include the recognition of high schools, the pre¬ 
scription of courses of study and the conduct of the 
High .School Certificate examination. 

Crave diffii ulties have arisen in respect to the Board 
of Secondary Education, Delhi. 

It is interesting to note that the Review 
admits that “ these Boards have not achieved 
that success which is essential to a properly 
regulated system of secondary education, except, 
possibly in the Tailed Provinces " 

With reference to the United Provinces. 


however, Dr. Zia Uddin Ahmad (Systems of 
Education, Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd.,) says, 
“ that the general standard of teaching and 
examination lias gone down by the transfer of 
Intermediate Examination from the Universities 
to the Board. The Matriculation or High 
School examination has definitely suffered.” 

In Bengal, regarding the Dacca Secondary 
Education Board also similar unfavourable 
comments may be found in a recent official 
report. 

All this should give ample food for reflec¬ 
tion to those who propose to introduce in a 
hurry a Secondary Education School Board of 
the type described in the Bill for Bengal. 


PROVINCIAL FINANCE UNDER THE FEDERATION 

Some New Sources of Revenue 

By B. M PIPLAN1, ma., Boom., rlu>. 


'Tin, decision of the Congress, to work, at least 
in part (Part HI), the Government of India 
Act 1935, has now brought into operation those 
of it- clauses which provide for the complete 
autonomy of tin* federating unit*- Wo are not 
concerned here with the merits or the demerits 
of the political reforms introduced b\ the new 
Constitution. What is of interest, to us is the 
finuneial side of the question. Fm the real 
effectiveness ol provincial autonomy must be 
measured by the extent of the financial means 
made available to the provincial governments. 
Without adequate spending power to enable the 
Ministries to execute their economic and social 
programme-* tor Uie benefit of the electorate, 
provincial autonomy is of course a meaningless 
phrase Indeed provincial finances will be a 
vital factor in the future progress of the Indian 
people. 

The following article is an attempt to assess 
the real worth of provincial autonomy m the 
above sense. This requires firstly an analysis 
of the distribution of financial powers, re¬ 
gards revenue a< well as expenditure beads, as 
provided under the Act Secondly, further 
possibilities of reforms will be enquired into 
with a view to maximising provincial revenues, 
both old and new. 

The need for u large increase in provincial 
revenue is obvious. Approximately three-fourth 
of the provincial revenues will be required for 


tlie development of various social services Since 
tilt 1 introduction oi the Mnnlagn-('helmsford 
Reforms ccitam improvement*- in this re-pect 
have already been made though to a very 
unequal extent in ditlerenl provinces In fact 
as a result of the Reforms the provinces have 
been able to build up a partially independent 
financial system under central control. But 
owing to the meagre and inelastic nature of 
their revenues and the strict limitations of their 
financial powers in general, the governments 
have been hindered from effecting any substan¬ 
tial improvement in civic conditions. In spite 
of the beginning that has been made, much lee¬ 
way has yet to be made up before education, 
sanitation and medical relief in India attain 
standards in tiny way comparable to most, other 
civilized countries Apart from social services, 
economic development through rural uplift and 
industrial regeneration have a clear claim on 
the sympathies and the resources of the pro¬ 
vincial authorities. Therefore, if the provincial 
governments arc to perform their duties properly 
they must not only command substantial 
resources but be able also to expand them in 
future. Do the financial provisions of the Act 
satisfy this fundamental condition? 

Under the Provincial Legislative List the 
main 'sources of revenues open to the provinces 
are land-revenue excises (on alehoholic liquors, 
drugs, and medicinal and toilet preparations), 
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stamp duties other than those under the juris¬ 
diction of the Federal Government, tuxes on 
agricultural incomes, professions, trades, and 
callings, taxes on the sale of goods and advertise¬ 
ments, and taxes on luxuries including 
amusement, betting and gambling. 

Land-revenue 

Land-revenue nocounis for about half of 
the total revenues of the provinces Its import¬ 
ance in individual cases, varies in inverse 
proportion to the stage of industrial development 
attained by the province concerned In some 
of the provinces land-revenue is permanently 
fixed But, even where it, is not there is a great 
difficulty in increasing its productivity. In 
view oi’ the (‘hanging economic conditions in 
India, especially since the great, dcpicssinn, tin' 
idea commonly held that provincial revenues 
can be increased easily by raising the land- 
re venue assessment will have to be materially 
modified. (Actually complaints of over assess¬ 
ment have been made fioni time to tune). Not 
only have agricultural land values fallen, but 
owing to a world-wide fall m the prices of staple 
commodities and the policy of import restriction* 
practised by important countries tor the protec¬ 
tion of their national agriculture, there has been 
a substantial reduction in revenues troin land 
On the other hand, income lrom mdustiy mid 
trade 1 have been increasing continuously since 
I lie War The unmistakable growtli ol various 
large and small industries and the expansion ol 
internal trade will, in future, progressively relax 
the dependence of Finance Ministers, even in 
predominantly* agricultural provinces, on land- 
revenue as the chief source of their income. A 
re-orientation of tax policy is, therefore, essential 
in this respect, in order to keep m conformity 
with the changing social and economic condi¬ 
tions, for we in India are passing through 
gradual but certain changes in our class- 
structure, which broadlv correspond to those 
undergone hv most of the European countries at 
different times during the last half century or 
so. Financial history all over the world prove* 
the logical proposition that with higher stage* 
of economic development public revenues from 
agriculture have to bo substituted more and 
more by those from movable property 

Few economists today would classify land- 
revenue under “ rent ” as understood in economic 
theory. In actual operation it is nothing but a 
tax on agricultural incomes. On various 
considerations of economic policy it would bo 
best to abolish it and institute instead a straight¬ 
forward and graduated tax, on agricultural 
incomes with appropriate exemption limit. 


Reform of land-revenue on these lines is m 
no way fraught with political danger such as 
would be sure to arise from the introduction of 
an agricultural tax over and above the land- 
revenue assessments. For the landlords will 
now be subject only to a single and unified tax. 
This will ensure also a better utilisation of the 
elaborate machinery for the maintenance of 
land records and the administration and 
collection of land-revenue, which is bound to 
lose its importance in any case A special 
advantage of a tax on agricultural incomes 
would be that it would discourage uneconomic 
investments in land of savings accumulated in 
industry in order to (•scape taxation Further, 
from the point of view of the Provincial 
Treasuries too, reforms on these lines denote 
a simplification, bringing agricultural incomes 
m line with incomes from trades and professions. 
The objection that it would yield less does not 
m reality hold ground, for the probable loss of 
revenue would m no ease be greater than llr.it 
winch \umld m any ease take place owing to 
the changing place of agriculture m Indian 
economic hie visualised above Finally the 
abolition ol land-revenue and the introduction 
of a tax on agricultural incomes is in the nature 
ot a political compionuse Whatever our 
ideology may he it is foolish to ignore the fact 
that any olie-s having long enjoyed a privilege 
Mill tenaciously hold on to it, It- is c, uporfluous 
to add thal cu-iy step m financial policy that 
oniigs about a workable eompiomise between 
the conflicting interests is a mark of political 
acumen, for the country i* therhv spared 
unnecessary convulsion*, which must inevitably 
set back the clock of national progress 

TltRJOATlON Cavat.S 

The decline of provincial revenues from land 
foreshadowed above can be staved off, at least 
temporarily, by further improvements in thp 
methods of charging for irrigation water. The 
successful financial results shown by the 
operation of irrigation departments m important 
provinces should not make us rest on our 
laurels The most, predominant, system of 
charging for water now is by the area of the 
crop matured, the rates varying for different 
crops. Since water is sold per acre the 
cultivator has no incentive to economise in its 
use This has actually led in many parts to 
the grave danger ot water-logging of arable 
land. Charging by volume would not only help 
to remedy this mil, but would also afford the 
provincial governments * bettor method of 
practising the system of manifold prices with 
a view to help in both their treasuries and the 
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small cultivator. As a matter of fact, in so 
far as the preference of the cultivator for one 
or the other crop is partly determined by the 
total area irrigated, the theory of monoply 
price is already recognised under the method of 
differential water-rates. This, however, is at 
best only a crude application of the theory. 
It is a further question worth enquiring into 
whether crop-classification of water-rates could 
not advantageously be substituted by one that 
would take both the total area and the nature 
of the holding irrigated as the determinant 
factors for charging Under such changes it 
would be possible to give further application 
to the principle of capacity to pay without 
ignoring the economic principle of costs. Their 
introduction depends essentially on the ability 
of engineering technique to devise a cheap 
instrument for measuring the volume of water. 
From the economic point of view the principle, 
of charging is clear enough, and is synonymous 
with the system applied everywhere in the 
determination of the tariff-structures of public 
utility undertakings. Revenues from irrigation 
have to bo maximised under a well-designed 
system of multiple charges Rate-schedules will 
have to be framed with special forethought so 
as not to burden the small cultivator with that 
share of varying costs which he cannot afford 
over and above the attributable costs. 

Excises 

Excises form the second main source of 
provincial revenues. They frankly i"u>e certain 
delicate issues. While the governments have to 
utilise every available source of income, public 
opinion in India is rightly determined to see the 
evil of drink eradicated. Excessive consump¬ 
tion of alclioholic liquors among lower classes, 
especially in the industrial areas, is undoubtedly 
a scourge of the fhst magnitude affecting 
national efficiency. Here it is a question of 
adopting the most effective means to uproot the 
evil. While the motives inspiring some of the 
Ministries must be upheld as very laudable, it 
is doubtful whether the experiment started by 
them in certain districts can achieve its end 
without proving a heavy sacrifice to the 
provincial revenues. How often has ultimate 
harm resulted from well-meant but misconceived 
and premature notions of public policy? One 
has only to bear in mind the consequences of 
the post-war economic policy pursued by certain 
European states to be able to benefit from 
foreign experience. Not only will the excise 
revenue decrease, but a great deal of expenditure 
will also be necessary to put down smuggling 
and illicit distillation. Indeed a cheaper and 


ultimately more effective plan would be to 
tackle the evil from the other e niL namely, 
education, propaganda, welfare wrk, and 
improvements in the facilities for the industrial 
worker to utilise his leisure time. Actually 
expenditure on this kind of w'ork should form 
a first lien on provincial revenues from excises. 
Side by side with this programme the policy 
should be pursued to reduce the number of 
liquor shops, to regulate the strength of drinks, 
and to curtail the hours of sale. These are 
mainly legislative measures that, can be 
effectively applied by the excise departments 
without entailing any further costs. 

Once the industrial w'orker is abstracted 
from the discussion of the drink question the 
intensity of the problem almost disappears. 
Indeed a dispassionate analysis of liquor 
consumption might actually show that the 
incidence of excises is predominantly borne by 
the well-to-do classes. So far as this part 
of the society is concerned the moralists’ stric¬ 
tures are surely not entirely justified. It could’ 
hardly be maintained even according to Hindu 
ethics, that the fate of countries where citizens 
of average means indulge in drink moderately 
is sealed for eternity. In view' of these and 
other considerations the problem must be treated 
with moderation both from the economic and 
from the moral point of view'. Though the 
statesmen must keep before them the abolition 
of drink among the. poorer classes as their goal, 
any impatient and drastic policy must prove 
very costly, owing to the absence of alternative 
sources of revenue in the near futjire. Limits to 
reforms are, therefore, set by the stark realities 
of financial conditions. In this connection the 
present Ministries would do well to peruse 
carefully the report of the Bombay Government 
Prohibition (Finance), w’hicli reported in 1927 
on the probable financial consequences of such 
reforms. 

The sources of provincial revenues next in 
importance are stamps, and receipts from forests; 
fisheries may yield small amounts in certain 
provinces, but cannot be regarded as a source 
of revenue. Stamp revenue, which shows 
expansion since the War, may increase further, 
especially from non-judicial stamps on the 
growth of industry and trade. Forests require 
large expenditure of capital before they can be 
transformed into an important source of 
provincial revenues, The manifold advantages 
that a well-developed system of forests offers " 
in the field of agricultural economy and 
industrial development and for climatic improve¬ 
ment supply further justification for bold 
provincial schemes in this direction. 
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Income-tax 

The taxes listed above exhaust the list of 
provincial taxes under the Act. It is clear from 
the discussion that, taken together, they cannot 
be regarded as expansive sources of revenue 
for the future, and are likely in fact to bring 
in less than before. Barring the fiscal realisa¬ 
tion at a future date of an enlightened economic 
policy designed to increase national taxable 
capacity, to which we will return later, it must 
be realised that under the new political condi¬ 
tions the relinquishment by the central 
government of some major sources of revenue 
for nation-building work, which falls to the lot 
of the provincial authorities, is an imperative 
necessity. This is not the place to discuss the 
pros and eons of the provineiahsation of income- 
tax. The Nicmeyer Award, now accepted by 
the Government of India, is nothing more than 
a compromise based, as it is on an inadequate 
appieciation of the various possibilities m the 
sphere of Indian federal finance. In fact its 
fulfilment., in spite of the recent improvements 
in railway finances, is in no way a future cer¬ 
tainty. The transference of income-tax to the 
provinces is not to take place so long as the 
distributable sum at the Centre together with 
any contributions from the railways aggregates 
to less than Its 13 mires. Now the very 
probable recession of trade activity in the next 
few years will not only reduce the direct yield 
from income-tax, calculated by Sir Otto 
Nicmeyer at Its. 12 crores, hut may actually 
transform the railways into a burden on the 
general 'budget, unless rigorous measures of 
economy are introduced. This is not being 
unduly pessimistic, but represents a realistic 
opinion -based on future probabilities. The 
whole tragedy lies in the fact that the 
recommendations of the eminent expert make 
the material, intellectual, and physical progress 
of 'a great nation dependent, upon the 
“ uncertain ” state of railway finances. In 
India, much more than in any other country 
in the world, born under unhealthy circum¬ 
stances, the railways have further grown 
into a diseased limb of the national economic 
organism. It is imperative to restore that limb 
to its proper status under a major financial 
operation rather than let the toximia generated 
by it stunt indefinitely the growth of the whole 
body politic. The sooner a substantial part of 
the inflated capital of the railways is written off 
the back of the Indian tax-payer the better it 
will be for his future progress. Apart from the 
re-organization of their capital, the swollen 
railway expenditure must be drastically reduced 


under a thorough overhaul before the next 
depression sets in. Indeed the Provincial 
Finance Ministers have it in their power, if they 
work in unison, to bring to bear a pressure upon 
the Railway Administration by threatening to 
start competitive provincial omnibus services. 

Defects of the Niemeyer Enquiry 

Sir Otto Niemeyer’s recommendations are 
open to further objections. The formula recom¬ 
mended by him for the distribution of income- 
tax to individual provinces may be passed oyer. 
It satisfies nobody, Bombay and Bengal coming 
off best, perhaps as a compensation for their 
step-motherly treatment under the old Mestou 
Award, and no wonder that the Punjab 
Government, whioh will actually receive less 
under the new arrangements, has been the first 
to appoint a Committee to report on the 
potential sources of revenues. It is natural to 
expect that, owing to a certain reduction m 
the fund ions and responsibilities of the 
Government of India as a result of complete 
provincial autonomy, central expenditure will 
diminish m future. Indeed one^tiust go further 
than that. We must, endorse the oft-reiterated 
demand for the reduction of the defence 
expenditure, notwithstanding the. major political 
importance of the question Moreover, various 
Imperial sendees need a thorough overhaul, 
especially with a view to reducing their present 
wide disparity from provincial services, which, 
owing to their future importance, have to be 
raised bv such means to a higher calibre of 
efficiency Retrenchment by provincial govern¬ 
ments would appear to have reached its 
saturation point, and further attempts in this 
respect would not only lie fruitless but are 
actually unsocial and dangerous in character, 
for they affect mostly the low-paid employees. 
It is now the turn of the Centre to undergo 
this healthy process of pruning and purging. 

In view of these considerations and 
possibilities Sir Otto Niemeyer, by recommend¬ 
ing a more generous proportion than 50 r /o oi 
income-tax for transference to the provinces, 
would not in any way have gone against the 
canons of prudent finance. Nobody would 
deny that in all proposals for reforms the 
financial stability and the credit of India must 
remain the paramount consideration. But there 
is no ground for the extra caution shown by Sir 
Otto Niemeyer. Indeed, apart from a possible 
reduction in central expenditure, there is further 
scope for increasing the yield from income-tax 
by making it more progressive in the case of 
higher incomes. Since unlike the English 
system, the Indian income-tax does not 
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distinguish between the earned and the unearned 
incomes, there is a special ground for this policy. 
The reduction of certain fabulous salaries and 
progressive income-tax jointly furnish the most 
straightforward and effective method of dimini¬ 
shing the glaring inequalities of wealth in India. 
It is surprising to notice that while recognizing 
that “ the general scheme of Indian taxation, 
central as well as provincial, operates to relieve 
the wealthier classes to an extent which is 
unusual in taxation schemes,” Sir Otto Nicmoyor 
refrains from recommending the maintenance of 
surcharge on incomes, which the Government of 
India have promised to remove as the 
opportunity arises. We in India arc yet far 
removed from that stage when progressive 
taxation hinders the accumulation of capital by 
removing the incentive to save and thcrebv 
proves detrimental to national economy. Long 
before that stage is reached it would be 
necessary to make taxation on medium and 
large incomes not progressive but proportional 
so as to encourage thrift 

Further, it may be asked what prevented 
Sir Otto Nicfftcyer from recommending the 
introduction of state monopolies of tobacco and 
matches on the lines adopted in other countries*’ 
Surely he was not hindered by his terms of 
reference. This fruitful source of central income 
ought to be utilised to enable the provinces to 
start the federal experiment under better 
auspices. The introduction of state monopoly 
would in no case alter the present incidence on 
the consumer, for what would happen would 
be the complete elimination of private monopoly 
profits. It is an accepted axiom in public 
finance that when fiscal considerations arc 
predominant direct state monopoly is more 
productive of revenue than government regula¬ 
tion of private monopoly under excises. Indeed 
in tobacco, at least, the superior advantages 
of private enterprise in production can be 
preserved on the lines of the state monopoly 
in Italy. These considerations do not apply to 
the manufacture and sale of salt The gradual 
abolition of salt-tax should he made the 
definite aim of public policy. 

Finally, Sir Otto failed to suggest the 
taxation of certain “ windfall ” profits that have 
been reaped since the War by certain individuals 
at the cost, of the citizen at large. Hugo profits 
from the sugar mill industry provided, until a 
few years back, the most representative type 
of such unearned incomes. It is generally 
argued that the consumer is not burdened as 
the higher efficiency of the home industry has 
actually reduced the internal price tq a figure 
which is lower than that for Java sugar. This, 


however, is no criterion. The real cost to the 
consumer is measured by the price that would 
have ruled in the market in the absence ol 
enormous protection to the Indian industry. 
That the tax-payer has the right to share such 
incomes earned at his expense is hardly deniable. 

In summing up, the above defects show that 
the Nieincyer Enquiry lacks breadth of vision. 
Faithful to the British tradition of conservatism 
and regardless of the consequences of a narrow 
perspective on Indian national development, 
Sir Otto fails to adopt that boldness of 
eoneoption which is necessary to the solution 
of the problem of federal finance on a 
comprehensive basis. 

New taxes 

It has been shown above that : (I) the 
present important sources of provincial revenues 
are of a stagnant nature, and that (2) the 
proposed financial settlement, in view of jts 
limited scope, does not provide the provinces 
with the means necessary for future progress.' 
The theoretical ideal of federal finance is, no 
doubt, there in the Act. But the provincial 
governments, unlike the units of a democratic 
federation, do not possess the power to determine 
the scale of central expenditure. Herein lies the 
real core of the trouble. 

Under these circumstances, the Provincial 
Finance Ministers will do well to bury their 
proverbial “ beggar’s bowl ” for good and fall 
back as best as they can on their own resources. 
These may be subdivided into new taxes and 
non-tax revenue from productive ‘equipment as 
well as a long-term increase in provincial 
revenues following from increased taxable 
capacity under a well-directed economic policy. 

Unlike the Reforms of 1919 the residuary 
powers of taxation now vest in the provincial 
governments. But an examination of various 
potential tax heads soon reveals the futility .of 
these powers. Taxes on land and buildings, 
under the present state of property investment, 
are inconceivable. Certain larger municipalities 
may, however, improve their receipts by the 
assessment of increment in urban land-values. 
Specific taxes on trades and professions are out 
of the question. Transit dues and municipal 
octrois are actually a hindrance to the free 
movement of internal trade. Taxes on adver¬ 
tisements and on luxuries, such as excises on 
icrated-waters, etc, may bring in something, - 
but are fit sources for local bodies to tap. The 
only important exception that may develop 
into an important source of revenue are taxes 
on succession or acquisition by survivalBhip of 
property. It is, however, doubtful whether 
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social conditions in India arc yet ripe for bucIi 
a vital step in financial policy. In any case 
in the interest, of uniformity this policy will 
have to be put on an all-India basis. 

. Non-Tax Revenue 

In view of the strictly limited possibilities 
■of old as well as new sources of taxation, it will 
be to non-tax revenues that the provincial and 
local governments will, in future, have to turn 
their attention increasingly Indeed tins is 
virgin soil in India and promises rich harvests. 
All kind of agricultural and industrial property 
and mineral resources will have to be adminis¬ 
tered under suitable commercial policies with 
the utmost economy. The commercial enter¬ 
prises of monopoly character or, to use their 
common name, public utilities such as electricity, 
nifties, forests, cement works, etc., have to be 
socialised, if not already owned by the 
governments, and transformed into important 
sources of revenues. Such monopolies cannot, 
of course, be taken as milch cows for an 
indefinite length of time. But it is clear that 
under well-designed rate-schedules, the incidence 
of large revenues derived from them in aid of 
the tax-payer can, under the present limited 
diffusion of the demand for such services as 
electricity, be made to fall on (ho well-to-do 
classes for a number of years to come Indeed 
apart from fiscal considerations state-owned 
public utilities can be deliberately employed 
under a scientific system of price discrimination 
to practise a policy ol veiled taxation of the 
richer class in "the interest, of greater equality 
of wealth. Where such undertakings have been 
started from the outset under governmental 
ownership the problem is simple enough But 
in the event, of purchase of development rights 
from private companies great caution on the 
jiart of the authorities will have 1o be exercised 
in order to safeguard the tax-payer from 
inflated valuation figures. Indeed if the rights 
in question arc held by foreign companies, as 
. is often the ease in municipal utilities, certain 
constitutional difficulties are sure to arise. 
Such difficulties, however, should not, bo made 
the justification for procrastination. 

The same considerations apply to special 
local services which will have to be operated 
bv municipalities and district boards. Examples 
are tramways in cities, municipal and inter¬ 
local bus services, water works, etc. As a 
workable principle decisions regarding provin- 
cialisation or municipalisation, as the ease 
may be, must be made according to the quasi- 
monopolistic nature of the enterprise concerned. 
“Numerous examples, especially in the sphere of 


local government, will suggest themselves, such 
as motor-launch services, iee-faetories, brick¬ 
kilns, etc. It is of the utmost importance not 
to lose sight of this fundamental criterion, for 
an abnormal extension of public and municipal 
enterprise based on misconceived notions of 
public policy, in fraught with great economic 
dangers and must, in the long run rebound to 
the detriment of the tax-payer. The authorities 
must steer clear of tlie competitive industrial 
sphere so as to avoid any waste of national 
capital resources. 

A stop further from provincial and muni¬ 
cipal enterprises of directly remunerative char¬ 
acter leads us to self-supporting services, which 
are more of social than economic importance. 
Typical exam]lies arc cemeteries, burial grounds, 
and crematoriums; which on various considera¬ 
tions provide the most suitable field for muni¬ 
cipal management, Charges for such services 
should be so regulated as to defray only the 
actual costs—their distribution within these 
limits taking place on the. economic principle 
of monopoly price according to ability to pay. 
As a matter of fact, from the cultural point of 
view it would be preferable for the governments 
to encourage the local autonomous bodies, like 
Beradanes, Sablias, and Pnneliavats to take 
over these and kindred activities of public wel¬ 
fare. Our age-long tradition indeed offers us 
ready-made agents for the performance of mani¬ 
fold services of social and economic nature. It 
is only the formulation of a definite policy and 
the introduction of suitable legislation so as to 
make these beneficent, bodies into autonomous 
legal entities, that is necessary for transforming 
these defunct institutions into instruments for 
enrichcning Indian life on modern standards. 

Raisino the Taxable Capacity 

Finally, but. not, least in importance, we 
come to the formulation of a constructive 
economic programme on the basis of varying 
provincial needs and resources A far-sighted 
development, of agriculture, industry, handi¬ 
crafts, trade and transport, invariably in co¬ 
operation with private enterprise, will increase 
the national taxable capacity In other word 1 *, 
there is a necessity for a comprehensive economic 
plan. 

The whole programme, both of immediately 
remunerative public, works and of schemes that 
will prove productive in the form of increased 
taxable incomes after a number of years, 
depends upon the right i r of the borrowing 
powers of the provinces. Possibilities in this 
respect, so far neglected, will have to be utilized 
with due caution and forethought. It will have 
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to Ijo ensured under central supervision that 
provincial and municipal borrowing does not, 
under misconceived notions of public policy, 
transgress the safe limit as determined by 
economic conditions. Other related matters for 
control would be the rates of borrowing, co¬ 
ordination, on a national scale, in respect of 
the timing on the money market of the diver¬ 
gent provincial loans, and the control of foreign 
borrowing m view of its special consequences 


on the rupee exchange. Indeed these matter? 
connected with public borrowing will form an 
important, function of the newly created depart¬ 
ment of the Economic Advisor to the Govern¬ 
ment of Indiu. The actual execution of the 
different provincial borrowing programmes can, 
for the greater part, be undertaken by the 
respective Provincial Treasuries or Banks under 
the guidance of the Reserve Bank. 


THE RECENT CRISIS IN FIJI 

By C F ANDREWS 


The Indian community in Fiji has always had 
the sympathy of every pm tv m India because 
of the very great suffering that it has been 
obliged to undergo m tlu* past. The Indian 
labuuieis were drawn there by an evil system 
nailed ‘indentuied labour’ which was really 
a form of slavery 

Thousand" of very pool agricultural 
villagers were deceived by recruiters, called 
arhatis, who were paid so much per head for 
those whom they could bring to the Calcutta 
emigration depot. There they win shipped 
off in thousands to some unknown country 
thousands of miles across the s< a These 
recruiters received more for a woman than for 
a man, because women were not easy lo obtain 

When I investigated the whole disgraceful 
affair more than twenty year 0 ago I lound out 
that the commonest form of deceit practised by 
the recruituv was to go to Benares, or Muttra, 
or Hardwar, at the pilgrim season, in order to 
find women who had lost their way and wer<> 
crying 'n their trouble. They would then 
promise to take them hack to their relatives 
But instead of doing so, they took them lo tin- 
emigration depot. When once they had thus 
been deceived these poor women lost heart, 
and in fear that they would not. be taken back 
into their home again, they submilted to the 
evil situation and were shipped out to Fiji. 

On two occasions, I was specially asked bv 
the Indian National Congress to go out to Fiji 
on their behalf, with Mahatma Gandhi’s full 
support. For the records of suicides and 
murders which came hack to Indiu from tlu* 
plantations showed that something was cruelty 
ymmg. Mr. G. K. Gokhale, Pundit M. M 


Miiluviyu, Mahatma Gandhi, and Mrs. Besant 
had condemned the whole indenture system 
But first-hand evidence wn° needed, if both tlu 
Government of India ami the Colonial Office 
were to be convinced of ils harmful effects 

On the first, occasion, Mr. W. W. Pearson 
of Calcutta, who was very deeply loved by all 
who came into contact, with his marvellously 
winning personality, went out with m<‘ 
Naturally we received a hostile reception from 
the planters and .also from the groat Sugai 
Refining Company, called the C. R R (Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company). On the other hand, 
this Indian community welcomed us with open ’ 
doors, and fearlessly told us about the evils for 
which they suffered. Rome of the missionaries 
also, such as Mr Burton, Mr. Lelean and Mr 
Piper gave us great help. 

I have always been profoundly grateful to 
the Marwan Community, m Calcutta, for the 
assist,anee they rendered to us on this first 
occasion when so much was at, stake. Thcy 
provided a part of our expenses while the, ,'ndian 
Citizenship Association ot Bombay provided the 
rest Mr W. W. Pearson in the year 1924 Hong 
after we had returned 1 was killed in a railway 
accident in Italy The loss, to mo personally, 
to all those who loved him. and also to Santi- 
niketan which lie had made his home, wav 
inexpressibly great. No Englishman ever un¬ 
derstood Bengal, or won the hearts of the 
Bengali people, as he did. I am hoping to ■ 
come down to Calcutta tins December in 
order to meet, the Marwari Community again 
and to thank them once more for the great gift 
which chey gnie me, at that critical time, in 
providing the expenses for Mr. W. W. Pearson- 
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■and also for printing at their own charges our 
Joint Report, which we published directly after 
our return. 

But I must turn rapidly from that story of 
past history to the. recent political crisis which 
. has threatened and is not yet over. 

Lust year, I went out again to Fiji, and 
saw the conditions under which Indians are now 
living. While there lias been an advance, in 
almost every direction, since the first time I 
visited the islands (when the semi-slavery of 
Indentuie still prevailed) yet there are very 
many things where help is badly needed. Most 
of all, at tlie present moment, a crisis has arisen 
in the political field. The whole community 
stands united in resisting some recent actions 
■of the Governor, which, if allowed to go un¬ 
challenged. might lend to serious consequences 
anti deprive them of some of their rights as a 
free people The facts arc briefly these. 

The Indian community agreed, after a long 
struggle, to give up their rightful claim for 
joint, electorates ion an education and property 
basis) s U ch as exists in British Guiana ami 
Trinidad and Jamaica. They were practically 
forced alter passive resistance to accept what 
has sometimes been called the “ Kenya Fran¬ 
chise;” that is to pay, a franchise on a racial 
basis of separate electorates m which each race 
votes apart. For a long time, my whole heart 
was with them in this passive resistance, struggle 
and T was strongly opposed, along with them¬ 
selves to this racial franchise ever being accepted 
Also I wrote against it very strongly, because 
it seemed to lye to be wrong that Fiji should 
differ in this respert from other Colonies. 

But the argument was put forward that the 
Fijian race, to whom the islands rightly 
belonged, could not. possibly join as yet in a 
common or joint electorate. The Indian com¬ 
munity on that account,, and also m order to 
make peace, agreed at last to waive their right 
of joint elections This itself was a big conces¬ 
sion, and should have satisfied the Europeans. 

But then followed a further demand on the 
part of some of flic leading Europeans, whom 
the late Governor, Sir Murchisan Fletcher 
supported. They petitioned the Colonial Office 
to do away v'rth elections altogether and to 
make the whole Legislative Council nominated 
by the Governor. 

This was to ask for a Dictatorship, pure 
and simple. 

The Indian community very rightly ob¬ 
jected to such a forfeiture of their own rights. 
A considerable number of Europeans joined 
them in the protest. The Colonial Office com¬ 
promised in their decision. The elected scats 


were retained for each community, but two 
nominated seats were added. 

The Indians agreed, for the sake of peace, 
to work the elections even on their conditions. 
They did not non-co-operate, as they had done 
on a previous occasion No community could 
have been more considerate than they have 
been all through the crisis and they deserve 
every commendation for their wise statesman¬ 
ship. 

But then the {rouble began. The New 
Governor immediately began to take advantage 
of his position as Hit? nominator of two Indians 
out of the five, who would act on the Legislative 
Council. Before the election took place he 
announced his own two nominees. The Indian 
community lodged a protest against this extra¬ 
ordinary procedure. For in flic normal course 
of things, such nominations by a Viceroy or 
Governor, arc kept back till the elections are 
over For a mischance may happen in an 
election to some candidate, who is obviously 
the right person—some technical flaw in the 
election which everybody regrets, and in that 
ease the Governor has the golden opportunity 
(>f rectifying it by his own nomination. But 
if lie nominates before the elections, he throws 
away altogether such an opportunity. 

The Colonial Office however, upheld the 
Governor; and so the elections were held. 
Pundit Vislmudeo, Chattur Singh and Tulnram 
wre elected 'flic choice made by the electors, 
when I heard ol it, seemed to me admirable. 
They are all men, who would work very hard 
and unselfishly tor the community. 

Then came the question of leadership in the 
House For some reason, which I have not yet 
been able to discover, the Governor himself was 
asked to settle the orders of precedence or 
leadership.-—at least, this is wliaL appears from 
the concise cables which have come to us. The 
Governor appointed one of the nominated 
members, who was Ins own nominee. This also 
was appealed against to the Colonial Office, 
for it seemed entirely to flout the will of the 
electors, if one, wdio would have stood no chance 
in an election, were put above those wdio had 
gone through that, supremo electoral test and 
had actually won at the poll. Such favouritism, 
on the part of the Governor, for his own 
nominee, w’ould obviously make the whole 
electoral system a farce. The Governor would, 
in tlml case, be setting up his own will against 
the will of the people. The old Dictatorship 
idea would conic back again. 

All Parliamentary pre. dent would have 
poinlcd to the Indians themselves deciding such 
a matter, and I cannot yet understand why the 
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Governor intervened. If the two nominated 
Indian members refused to work with the elected 
members, they should have formed a small 
party of their own If, however, they agreed 
to work, us one body along with the Indian 
elected members, then the vote of the united 
party should have been taken and the leader 
should in this way have been chosen 

Hut the Governor’s direct interference in 
this manner, together with Ins appointment of 
one of lus own nominees to take preeedenc' 
over the three elected members, was surely un¬ 
constitutional At least, it appears to be such 
at this distance. 

While the situation was thus strained on 
both sides, n furthei trouble oecurred ow>ng to 
a misunderstanding of the Governor’s action. 
For the elected Indian members stayed away 
from the first, (’mined meeting as a silent 
protest against the Governor's actions Then, 
later, when they attended the Oouneil they were 
told to vacate their seats by the Governor 
himself. 

At first, this was thought, by the elected 
members to be a cancelling of their election; 
but it seems that be told them to vacate their 
seats tor the time being only, until they were 
sworn in. Hut the fact that, such a mistake 
occurred appears to me itself to point, to a state 
of very high tension, which is extremely un¬ 
fortunate. Now (bey have gone back to the 
Gouneil and have been sworn in In tins way. 
it may be supposed that, for the lime being, the 
dispute between the elected lnoinbeis and the 
Governor has been so far settled 

But. there is a further question beyond this, 
that is even more important and i« not likely 
to be settled so soon After all, the Legislative 


Gouneil in Fiji, with its permanent official 
majority, can only ventilate grievances. 
Nothing can be finally voted for against the 
wishes of the Governor, for the official bloc is 
always on the Governor's side. But the hxcen¬ 
tire Council has much more important, func¬ 
tions It is the inner Cabinet, where proposed 
legislation is actually decided upon and put 
into shape before it comes to the Legislative 
Council for final confirmation so as to bo made 
law. 

It has been felt for a long time past, that 
Fiji was far behind the other Crown Colonies, 
because its Executive Council (where lies the 
real scat, of power) has hitherto been purely 
European. While in British Guiana, Mauritius, 
the Gold Coast, Jamaica, Tiinidad, etc; , Indian 
members have served on the Executive, with 
great distinction, no Indian has hitherto been 
taken into the Executive by the Governor of 
Fiji Now that the dispute about, precedence 
or leadership has occurred in Fiji, with regard 
to the fleeted and nominaled members, the 
question of appointment to the Executive 
becomes an acute one Can the Governor 
nominate his own Indian nominee, over the 
beads of the elected members, to a scat 90 the 
Executive ? Can lie thus eoinpletclv over-ride 
the will of the constituencies ? This is the new 
question, which is certain to arise as soon as 
ever the Colonial Office decides, as it must do 
sooner or later, that an Indian must serve on 
the Executive Council. Indian opinion, while 
eager that a seat, on the Executive should 
he given to an Indian, would claim at the same | 
time that one of the Elected members should 
be eliosen; and 111 making this claim they should 
be fully supported by unanimous public opinion, 
in Tndia. 




COMMENT & CRITICISMS 


“Making India Self-sup porting in 
Cotton Goods ” 

An At tide ‘Making India Srlf-Suppniling in Coll on 
Goods,’ liy Mr. Narayandas Bajoiia, 15.A., appealed m 
the November issue of The Modern Review. It demands 
criiicism. Here is my humble criticism of the scheme 
mentioned iheiein. 

The idea is excellent but there is a pnclica! 
difficulty which 1 think requires attention of the public. 
If the duty of 150 per cent and 100 pel cent can be 
imposed on foreign and Biilish manufactures, there is 
of course, much possiblily of reducing the import of 
foreign clntli, at the same time then- is a danger of rise 
in the price of oui mill-made cloth 


ami mreiiois yvs miou as me loieigu uim|iniumi js 

gone there will he a demnnslialien of the real nature of 
oui null agents 

Also the whole additional levenue of 20 crores ,-houhl 
not lie utilized onlv for pruuaiv and compulsory eiltn alum. 
Hall of this revenue (ten nines) should go for village, 
cottage and small-scale industries 


ATI I 

“ The Royal Veto in the New Constitution ” 

Reply tu Prof. liimalendu Dhar 

Piol. Dhai has made a naive insmuatinn ugarding 
my ptohuhlc ignorance of the Koyal veto undei ihc 
previous constitution. Jf this assumption gives him any 
satisfaction, ho is free to have it f may point out to 
othei leaders that I considered it needless to give an 
exhaustive survey of the position under the old constitu¬ 
tion and gave only an idea of the normal procedure 
Prof. Dhar's talk oi “Two-fold mistake” on the basis of 
my obviously general expression “ a year" is, in his own 
woids, “amusingly fanriful.” If lie had only subeily 
read my article—third and fourth paragraphs pp. 2K)-47, 
—lie would have iound the pound precisely described 
timer as “within twelve month*.'’ Under the new Act, 
the Koyal veto may lie exercised legally opto the last 
hour of the last day of the last month in the ycai, hence 
if 1 had used the popular expression “ay ear ” for this, 
just to make a pointed criticism of it. no unpardonable 
offenre was committed, particularly because the exact 
period “within twelve months” was stated moie than 
once in fhe article. I must repeat whether Prof. Dliar 
likes it or not that this specification of the period is an 
innovation. I had also stated in my arti te that a Royal 
veto of "this type ” had never 'been considered necessary 


so fat. The significance of the phrase “of this type” 
has been deliberately ignored by Prof. Dhar. 

It is a plensuie to know that as a result of my 
rejnindei Prut. Dhar has now been able to learn for the 
first time that the Imperial Goiileretu e of 19J0 formally 
approved of the abolition of ihe Koval veto and that two 
dominions have gone to tIce* length of foimallv abolishing 
the veto liv special legislation of linn own. IDs reference, 
to my being “boastful id" and “elated" over these liirt« 
if quires no nnswei 1 merely stated Ji.it d facts nl wlnc.li 
he was unware! Prof Dhai iiuriiiieally thinks that a= 
only two dominions have abolished the veto by law (even 
this fact lie never knew before ), it exists m its old form 
for the remaining live dominions. As a student «d 
constitutional law lie should lemembcr llial once tin 
pminpic of the abolition lias been unanimously approved 
hv the Impel<al Conference, sanctified by the Statute id 
AXesiininsiei and confirmed in two individual eases bv 
actual enactment, the* Koyal veto is dead and gone, 
win tber there he special enactment in oilier dominion” 
or not. Owing to the pieilonunant lion-Fnglish influence. 
South Aim a and hcland abolished the veto hv legislation 
simply on account of excessive antagonism to Biitam and 
national reluctance to he satisfied with mere amicable 
agreement. Jt is cpnte likely that the other dominions 
who h are predominantly English and are mil so opposed 
to the Camimonwealth idea may not immediately ask for 
formal legislation now that the punctple of abolition has 
been agreed upon. 

As regaiels the Xing’s acting in accordance with the 
advice ol lus Doriunioi Cabinet, I have merely to say 
that I cited the analogy between the position of the King 
ami his Covcrnoi-Ccucial not as the only argument, ar 
Prof. Dhai hash nrrl to suppose m Ins usual iashinn, hill 
ds a pom: supple mental v to all that I had stated in ihc 
preceding paieigiaplis leg.udiiig the Imperial Conference. 
Statute id W'estmiiisiei, etc , as will be apparent Irmn the 
woids usi d by inr “ 'I mis abet the developments following 
the Statute of Westiiim-lei . .” I repeat with due 
deli lencc to Piof. Plur that the King cannot now constitu¬ 
tion...ly accept tile advice of 1ns own Gabriel (Lancejning 
purely dominion mutter*) in prefer cnee to that of his 
Dominion Cabinet, and I further repeat that such a 
conflict will never normally anse 

Kvcii Prof Keith has in Ins latest work on the 
Gotisiiiuiional Law id th" Krilish Dominions referred to 
the povvci of disallowanci more than mu e as “dead". 
Some jurists, howevei, think that the King may disallow 
an Act of secession from the Empire, because sere- su i 
is obviously not a domestic matter alone, but affects the 
whole Commonwealth. As regards even the secession 
cjlie-lion, Piol Keith I in whoso opinions Prof. Dhar seem? 
to have a blind faith) lias i vpicssly stated, “ . if any 

Dominion should really decide to seven itself lrom the 
Kmpir it would not he held proper ... to prevent it 
from doing so . . .” I make a pies.-nt of this latest 
opinion of Prof Keith to Prof Dhai, and if oven this 
fails to satisfy him, I should lispeillully agiee to differ 
rather than edirv on a futi’c wordy warfare m The 
Modern Review and thereby tire the patience of the 
Editor and the readers. 

NaNDAT I. ClIATTUlJJ, M.A.. pll.D. 

f Editor's Note. This — uoversy is now closed.! 
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ENGLISH 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELATIVITY ■ By A. P. 
Ushenho, /1a so/ : ntc Professor of Philosophy m the 
Unirersity of Mithtgan, V. S. .1 George Allen <?: Unwin 
Lil , London, l'Kii'. P]>. 2011 Price 8s (ol. 

This hook, from the pen of a Russian-horn author 
now setth d in America who has alieady made Ins maik 
by Ins contributions to dip Theory ol Logic, is decidedly, 
as the title indicates, u philosophical treatise on the 
various concepts involved in the 1 henry of Relativity 
The Rduiniiv Tiieoiy has brought in its train a vast 
litetaluie—mainly ft tun the physicists’ point of view, hut 
the runlnhiilion ol genuine philosopher'' too has not been 
negligible: lot in this horde Hand of the Gienzteissen- 
schuften, as the G'-mian- ]iuL it, physic isls and melu- 
plivsu ians have an equal right of way and so are found 
rtibliing sliouldeis togelhei. And the piesent treatise is 
essentially u nietaphvsiei.in's contribution. 

The aiilhoi lias been frank enough to admit as much 
at the veil outset -“this hook is primaulv for philo¬ 
sophers”, he sjvs m the opening line- of lus Preface. 
But one must mil mu away with the impicssion that he 
has sinned nvei tile physics of Relativity, for th it certainly 
hi* has not done fm no less than five iliapti'i out of ten 
liavi been devoti il to a svslematie exposition and step- 
hy-sii p dediieliou of the main cipialious of Relativity, 
lintli Special and General Still, the main niteii"-! of the 
tieatise is plulo-nphir it sets out to expound an original 
theorv i' events change and sjiate-tuue, and to offer a 
new explanation of peircption 

In diseu's.iig the tincuv of ovists, the aullioi has 
stre'-sed the linplu uIum- of the fan tont events aie 
desciilied liv ‘ ■ !,-positional ehaiai ti lislu s ” i, , cluiacler- 
lsties which > - not niuiiifest mile's an observer is present 
- in other noiil.*. the “secondary dualities” ol classical 
psjehologv, 'hough in a mine extended sense, which leads 
to the 1*001 lusion that “r.ti event in order to cxi-t in its 
own r'gii. must have* an es-cnce distinct fiom its dis- 
positioii.il pioperties. and that this essence is a fusion 
of sj. vo with tune because tin- various spec ideations in 
perceptual pci sport ivex of the event’s dale and si/i would 
he impossible if Us natui' did not pat take of both space 
and time.'’ 

In dealing with the question whether the “space¬ 
time ’ concept is nierrlv a eoneepdon ot icinsponds to 
ohjc'ctive reahty—to whirli lailei view the author himself 
leans- lie discusses the theorv of measurement and the 
crop Intion of different perspective- of the same “source- 
event.” and further digresses into topics of mine general 
interest, biich ai the rogiutive function ol Art and the 
famous paiadoxc-s of /eno 

In reacting the cat gory of ' physical substance ” 
and installing in P- stead the -afegory of “events” 
■marching along a “world-line” in On “space-time” 


continuum, the authoi has indeed taken his stand against 
Classical Mechanics and shown himself a zealous 
Relativist: ibut it is satisfactory to note that in his 
Relativist zeal he ha- lost neither his philosophical 
balance noi the essential humility that characterizes the 
real lover of truth, fm he candidly conlesscs that he does 
not expect that we shall ever atluin an unquestionable 
philosophy of process and immutability, for we are, to 
quote a Russian poet, “lost for ever in the blind passages 
of space and time.” 

Devapkasad Giiosh 

THE SEX LIFE OF THE UNMARRIED ADULT : 
Edited by Iru S. Wile. Published by George Allen and 
I ntern Ltd. Museum Street, London. Price 7s. 6if net. 
. r ,\"y8". Pp. 320. 

The hook is a symposium on the sex life of the 
unmarried adult population of Ameiiea. The pioblem 
has been approached from various standpoints by a 
number of distinguished Ameiiean men and women 
professors. In the introduction Ira A. Wile discusses 
the remarkable change in attitude towards sex that has 
romp about at the pre-ent time in America ‘ Unmairied 
adults are approcliing ncx as a fact rather than a theory’. 
‘The war itself was a factor in hi caking down modesty .. 
Anting women sold their kisses patriotn-allv w:ih Liberty 
Bonds. The bonds went, the libel tv remained the morals 
of the war continue’. The statistical disclosure - regard¬ 
ing tlie adulteiv of the married, the sexual experiences 
ol the unmairied and the clandestine alien I inns are 
rnuugn to shock even the mother of ‘ Mother India \ The 
.iiilliiiipological suh* of the problem bus been very ably 
put fi th by Margaret Mead. The biological side has 
been elaborated liv N. W. Ingalls. The chapters on 
psychological and ethical discussions do not come up to 
the standard of the other sections. The economical, the 
medical, the legal and the literary aspects of the prohlcm 
have all hern analysed .in a very interesting manner. The 
legal discussions by Morris L. la nest is full of freshness. 
The final chapter hy L Pmette on ‘ Conditions Today ’ 
fmeefully draws one’s attention to the magnitude and the 
importance of the prohlcm. In spite of the fact that the 
different sections have been eontrihuted by different 
specialists a synthetic unity runs through all thp chapters. 
Great credit is due to the editm for having brought out 
such an interesting publication. Nowhere is there any 
sign of any dogma; no attempt has been made to draw 
conclusions from insufficient data; questions have been 
raised and discussed hut no final solutions has been 
arrived at. A wonderfully unbiassed objective attitude 
pervades, the whole book. The book is well worth reading 
even hy a busy man. . 


G. Bose 
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A NEW HIGHWAY: By T. Wtgley, M A. 
Published, by Messrs George Allen Jt Unwin Ltd. 
Museum Street, London. Pp. 272. Price 8s. 6d. 

The Iiook attempts a re-orientation of the Christian 
faith in ihe light of modern science, and seeks to prove 
that it is yet possible to be a Christian without treachery 
to one's scientific conscience. 

There was a time when si icncc was in mortal (head 
of religion and with good reason. The fate of Galileo is 
a class.cal instance. But science is inesisliblc now and 
religion has to justify itself at the bar of science. This 
means that many old ideas must undergo i adieu] change. 
As the authm before us has i andidly admitted, “It is 
time that iL was generally recognized that the identifica¬ 
tion of Christian thought with exliavagant and iiiiliur 
claims made ior the Bible is one of the chief reasons 
for the alien ilmn ol (lie modern mind from any religion 
whatsoever” Ip. 25). And we agiec with the author 
when he says that “A theology of the modem world must 
wink out for llsell in its own temis to meet its own 
needs’ (p But the immediate junblem is: How 

murli of the oldi*i deeds i an be n lamed' 1 ’ Can we 
eonlmoe to irlipye m limooitalilv because physicists hold 
the doctrine ol Con-civalioti of mallei and energyIs 
Ileisenhcig’s i’nnriple of inch (ermuucy a proof of the 
freedom ol will'' These and many other cpiestions have 
got to he faced and ansyyi red candidly. 

It is a happy thing that Christianity takes courage 
in both bands and laces the iritie.sm id scu-nce. Bat 
medievali in yet snrvncs, and llieie die leligious which 
still elude ihe scan h-light ol m mu r. for minds steeped 
in such medievalism. Mi Wmley s book will be a healthy 
eye-opener 

U. C Bn vrrsc ii mc.ii 

INDUSTRIAL LABOliR IN INDIA . liv S. G. 
Pan an dll ui. M.A , l) Si , F.con. (London). Publishers 
Longmans. Green «£. (.o.. Ltd. JV.i.t 

The aim of this hook as has been stated by the 
authm himself, i$ to show that the main obstacle io the 
indiistnal and economic progress cd India is the absence 
of an efficient, steady and contented labom force. An 
attempt is made to suggest measures for oven oming this 
obstacle, keejnng in view the growing consciousness of 
the woikeis as much as the apathy of the employers of 
labour. In a piogramme of further piotectivo labour 
legislation, the author lecnniinenils icduclion in the hours 
of work, progressive tightening up and extension of the 
opeiaticms of the Indian Factories Acts, selling up of 
betlei machmr-iy of inspection and enforcement ol the 
rei ommenildtion of the Labour Commission in regard to 
the employment of childicn and women. 

With regard to the recognition of Lahoui Unions, 
which has been causing the gieatest amount of dissatisfac¬ 
tion amongst the working classes today, the author 
suggests th’t the best policy for the employers is to 
recognize such Unions, even if they unrlude sonic* out¬ 
siders in the Executive*. In case there are leaders who 
are not working sincerely for the welfare of the Unions, 
they will soon be found out and dismissed by the inrinlicis 
within a short time unless they are helped l»y ihe 
antagonism of the employers. The unhealthy ehaiaetcr- 
istic of ihe Unions aie more likely to he removed by 
toleration than by hostility. 

The book will be read with considerable interest by 
all those who are concerned with the problems of 
industrial labour in India. 

N. Sanyal 


THH MUSIC OF ORIENT AND OCCIDENT : By 
Margaret E. Cousins, B Mas. Publishers B. G. Paul & 
Co. Madras. Rs. 2. 

This hook of 199 pages eontains numerous articles 
contributed to the ptes« during 191. l >*’3f> bv Mi- Cousins. 
Twenty-two different subjects aie touched in as many 
chapters. They range from Internationalism in Music*, its 
national value*, its emotional nature to persona! studies 
of the Composci. Seridhine. the V'eena-pl.iyc i Seshamm. 
A comparative study of Eastern und Western Music is 
also given. Rather a bewildeiing variety! Mrs. Cousins 
herself confuses that the book is without a plan 

NeveitIicless. the keynote is clear It is emotional 
understanding. The theme cannot be nusseil either. It 
is an attempt towauls the mutual understanding of the 
East and the West bv a romputalivc estimate of diffiicnt 
musical systems. Those who believe in I lie* emotional 
apjuoaih and the nhseivation of snmlantics between 
national idioms more than in the M’lmlailv tackling of 
musical piohlenis and in the study* of differences in 
idioms, which an* the bases of eompiualive semantics, 
fol the above-mentioned laudable obtectivc in the domain 
of Milline. idnimt fail to appieci. Ic* this volume Mrs. 
Cousins' en'lms.asm is g< mime and her eais sensitive. 
The middle-class of Ind'a is nisf now gelling mleiested 
in music Its interest will inc lease bv Mis. Cousins' 
essays. The value of the hook could have been mcicased 
by studies of the noitlicin Indian system 

DirtmiATi Mitkfji'.i 

KANDAN, THE P\TR10T (SECOND EDITION): 
B\ K S I't nliiitaramimi 

I \T \DIL\R AN AND OTHER STORIES (1937.: 
H\ K S I i nkutinummn 

ON THE SAND-DUNES (SECOND EDITION) : 
B\ K. S I'en l.ulariwiani 

PAPER BOATS (FOURTH EDITION) : By K. S. 
I enhataramam 

The above hooks have been published by the 
Svelaranyu Asliiama, Mylapore, Madras. Their printing 
and g>*t-up offei testimony to the* excellent ptogress that 
our press has aehieyed in recent yeais and their prices 
am <|ii • I e reasonable. 

Mr. Venkatatamani, I am afraid is not known in 
this pait of the rounlry, although he has been highly 
spoken ol both in India and abroad, and what is mote, 
some ol his books have inn into srvetal editions. It 
appeals born the piessnotes of Madras that in his own 
province. In* is esteemed as a great writer Ills Paper 
Boats wa* published in 1921 with a Foreword of 
Dr. Annie Besani. 

Kantian, the Patriot, is a novel of New India in t ie 
making anil gives us an interesting pictiiu* of the reaction 
of the Non-to-opciaiion Movement in Madias Presidency. 
I have seen a more pcnctiatiug picluic of it-. influence 
on Uppet India in the famous Hindi novel, Piemashram 
of Pteinc handrap. Kandan has not indeed grown to 
the lulm -s of that great book, blit it piesents a delightful 
skcl.ii of the village life of tin* Canveiy Valley as it was 
roused from its age-long slumber at the call of the country. 
Kantian is the tvpp of many silcnL workers who sacrificed 
all they had and martyred themselves feu the motherland, 
and Rangar who gave up his Indian Civil Service for 
love ami self-iespeel is not an unfamiliar figure. I have 
met him plsewhcre The end i*. liagic for the: innoeent 
Kandan is shot dead by the n.* ’ary in a riotous meeting 
and Rangar and Rajeswari, l 1 ’ heroine aie sent to jail. 
The author, I am sorry to say, has failed to reproduce 
the pathos of the situation. He lacks the dramatic 
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power without which no author can come out successful 
in a situation like that. 

I liked Jatadharan better than Kandan because 
Ah. \ eiikularamant is a better story-teller than a novelist. 
Juurlhuian is a lovely character, lie obtained a tuple 
first class ol Madras University and would have shone in 
the Indian Civil Service bill sacrificed all his earthly 

hopes and served foi fifty years as a humble village 

school master. 

Mr A enkataiamani excels in description but his 
dialogues suflei from a sense of unreality. Apart from 
the fact that his churarteis speak chaste prose. Ins 
J\m< hamas shout, “llip, hip, hurrah!’' ( Kandan) and 

his gipsy beggar says, "The jin will fetch you a damsel 
fuuer than watet-nyinph or an Ariel and build you a 

palace nohlei than l)m al mansions” i/w Quest of 
Power). Immediately allot a tudwav (olli-ion for whiih 
he is lesponsitile, Simduruin. the Station master quietly 
talks with Ins wife about the pjst of Kandan , the pall lot. 
Chaudru, tin* boy of five, speaks (bus ol his tmant mule : 
“He has left iis all fm evei. to 10 . 1 m the woild over lik** 
a fiee hoy. How I wish 1 could jo.n my uncle arid wander 
with him foi ever in pathless narks in jungles and 
w oiling loot-bile by the sole of stteams.'’ 

Ills nmsings On the Sand-Dunes left me cold. Far 
ft mil being oiigmal, they seemed to me as stale as a 
book lead and re-read for an examination. The wild 
<i .i breeze has mil uisjmed tin wiiter with thoughts 
tluohhing with ficslmess ami life. 

The Paper Hants are txi client studies of our village 
life in the South. It is not stuprising that the book was 
well leicived in Kuiope and Amenta, for H offers vivid 
picture ol a Hindu village. 

1/t Little Arumdam is a thing of beauty It is a 
nee little sketch wntten with love and sympathy. The 
aiilhoi lose to the greatest expiessum of lus genius when 
In- taught the pathos of the imfoilunatc Paiiali's life. 
Out begins to think that he is the jinnee of the fields 
lie tills and bus sprung fiom them like the golden harvest 
that lie gal tiers. Like the Alolhei Earth he is ever 
then lid, foi giving and generous 

All A'cnkataiamam’s English stvle has been highly 
admired bv Mis. Hesant and other English rnin s. (1 R. 
Redtlv calls him the Keats of English piose. Though 
goodness knows what he means bv that, undoubtedly 
Alt. llamam’s tummand of the English language is very 
gie.it. His hooks ought to find a good market in Northern 
India. 

S. N. Ray 

HISTORY OF THE KAYASTHAS, PART II : By 
Cupinath Sinlia Vtirma , B 1 , [,.T. Published by the 
fm man <fi i.n . M ahull a Quanungn. Bareilly. J9.li. 
Pm e 2-11. t‘p. ir | -2m. 

The aether is to he congratulated for bringing out 
the s> eon d pail of his ml nesting hook. The History of 
the kayasthas. It rompiises a mass ol mateiia] collected 
fiom vaiious sources such as iu-eriptimis, ancient 
lileiatiire, tradition il aicounts and -ocial bi-lory of the 
juesent rlay. and is. as such, a useful bonk for the 
pmpir understanding of the hist uv ol the Kayastha 
community a- a whole. 

The prt sent pari is divided into two chapters. In 
the fust chapter, the author gives us an acrount of the 
difleient castes of India with their clans or sects and 
tries to delcirnine thc.r respective position in Hindu 
society, in the second pu r i he gives a detailed account 
of some toy al families which are. in his opinion, Kayastha 
in on gin 

One cannot bowevei always comply with all the 
opinions of the author, nor is it expected that one should. 


It is however neres.sary to point out certain statements 
with whidi one might disagree. Thus there arc few who 
would shaic with the author the view that ‘ the highness 
oi lowness, purity or nnpuiiiy of a particular Hindu 
< aste. docs not depend on the birth but is actually 
deicrmined by the power and the influence, the wealth 
and the affluence, the knowledge and the pushing nature 
of its members ” (p. 20). 

With icgard to the history of the name Kayastha, a 
clear distinction ought to have been drawn between the 
term used as an office-designation and as the name of a 
particular caste, for the Kayasthas as a caste came into 
existence only in the 0th century A.D . while we hear of 
Kayasthas even in the Yainavalkya Snuiti (1. 336) which 
is dated as early as the middle of the 4th century A.D. 
The derivation of the word Kathoi, which as he thinks, 
i ante to he designated as Kaiths or Kuvasthas, docs not 
seem to tie very sound ip 

The anihoi’s claim of the Knyasthahood of many 
ruling families is not always laid on sure foundation. 
Thus al p. 45. he deseiibes the Sena kings as ‘the Sena 
Kayastha familiis’, while at j». 92. he describes them as 
Kshatiiyas who freely mariicd with Kshatriyas. It has 
however been proved by historians that the Senas were 
Brahma Kshatriyas It is also doubtful if the I’ala kings 
were Kayasthas fpp. 73-4), the grounds for such an 
opinion being rather insufficient. 

The printing of the hook leaves much to he desired, 
jnd a mhle of eiialu would have been a welcome addition 

T. L. Raioiauphuky 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A SUPPRESSED PEOPLE: 
l!) J. ( 1 . Ilemnch (Allen and Unwin). P>37. 18 cm. 

ltllp J/8 

The hook is divided into seven chjplers. The fust 
two of them deal with “ Oppiession Stimuli” among 
the depressed classe- in India and in the ease of the 
Negiocs. The author cnmludes that there is a paiallel 
between tile Indian sweeper and the Negro m Anienca. 
The la k t chapter riders to “ The Indian Church al Work." 
lie seems to have some pet thrones which he, endeavours 
to prove by copious quotations fiom oilier writers and 
has thus obscured his own views on the subject. He 
was a Missionary iin the Punjab and, as is usual with 
his ilass of people, speaks with an authority on Indian 
Christians in the Province. Evidently there was no love 
lost between him anil his flock. Rut hr had no 
justification whatever in referring to the poor Indian 
Christians in the Punjab in such derogatory terms. 
Throughout the hook he icfers to them as “Christian 
Sweepeis.” Recently the Punjab Government, in resjomse 
to an appeal by Christians, isstu d an order that they 
should not he described a.s “Christian Sweepers” in 
offii ial documents He has deliberately hurl the feelings 
of Christians in the Punjab. Tt (annot be that he did 
not know' that they resented this label. TTe mentions a 
report by a ceilain district missionary in which it is 
stated that the police records in his district “show an 
increase in riiapir crimes including murder among de¬ 
pressed classes since they have embraced Christianity.” 
Tins report of a brother missionary can be challenged 
and the motive of the author in quoting it is fully re¬ 
vealed. “Christian Sweepers,” as the learned Divine is 
pleased to call Indian Christians in the Punjab, have 
sufficient influence now. They might to demand from 
him statistics to substantiate these remarks, failing which 
he should bo called upon to withdraw these words from 
his bonk and tender an unqualified apology. If, how¬ 
ever. Indian Christian leaders do not help their poor 
brethren and sisters * whose feelings are outraged by the 
author, the “Sweeper Christian” will be well advised 
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to abandon these leaders and look for help elsewhere. 
This reviewer can say without any iear ul contradiction 
that the moial degradation ui the class ui Indian Chris¬ 
tians to which a reference is made by the author is 
directly traceable to the low moral standard of the while 
missionary who induced them to embrace Christianity. 
At any rate it is wrong to generalise so as to mis- 
repiesenl a whole community. Another missionary 
friend told the author, “ The Indian Christians ol—are 
the most selhsh, sell-salished, self-centred people on the 
face of the earth.” The lact is that the luend was 
dcsctibiug the moral calibre of the missionary-in-charge 
of llic place. Further we aie told, “The extent to which 
Indian Christians adopted skirls, stockings, siloes, hats, 
neckties, topees, etc.; and the number that ‘passed’ to 
the status of Anglo-Indians has lung been a concern ol 
thoughtful missionaries.” This is simply nut liuc. In 
the olden days when a man 01 woman decided to turn 
Christian, he was oltcn advised and sometimes ioiced by 
the missionary to pul on European clothes. 1 have just 
been reading tbe auto-biugiaphy oi an eminent Indian 
Clirislian oi the Punjab, lie says that bis old mother 
was crying when they took her to the chuicli ior baptism 
nut because she was going to be a Christian but because 
againsL her wishes she was iorcud to pul on a skut. 
Needless to say Lkat that was ilie lust and last time 
she ever adorned herself in European aUirc. When Indian 
Christians along with Hindus and Muslims became ad¬ 
vanced m vestem education they naturally took moie 
and mote to the western style oi dress. Indian Christians 
went a step further and then wonuii adopted skirts but 
they did not give up the head diess. The more frequent 
use of the English language for daily use among Indian 
Christians inspired m them a ceitain amount ol self- 
conluience and they asstited equality with nussionaiies 
which the latter lesonled. This resulted in the ‘‘concern 
of thoughtful missionaries ” The authoi is talking oi 
things that happened about 3U years ago, though the 
book was published this year. We should have been 
told that many Indian Ciuistians wlio owing to circum¬ 
stances were obliged to pass as Anglo-Indians are 
gradually coming back, lias the learned author recently 
seen any Indian Christian woman m the Punjab wealing 
skirt? • 

This book will not serve any useful purpose. 

S. A. Waiz, 

in The Servant of India 

YOGA IN DAILY LIFE : By Sri Swami Sivananda 
Saraswati. Ananda Kulir, Rikhikesh, Himalayas. Pub¬ 
lished by Em. Am, Editor, Ideal Home Magazine, 
Amntasar. Pp. 198. Price Rs. 1-10. 

This is a wonderful little book of extiaordinary 
merit and is written by a Yogi in bimplc English language. 
It contains the most practical hints on vanous kinds of 
Yoga. The Foreword and Introduction covers 19 pages 
and there are 9 sections. The first section deals with 
the preliminary practices for yoga; the second section 
deals with Bhaktiyoga; the third the Karmayoga; the 
fourth the Rajyoga and Jnanayoga. Different kinds of 
Asanas are explained in the fifth section; the sixth 
section gives particulars of three defects of mind that 
confront the beginner and remedies thereof have been 
suggested; the seventh deals with the most difficult 
subject of Brahmacharya and how to attain it. In the 
eighth section the author describes yoga in a nutshell; 
and the last section contains narratives and stories of the 
lives of great Yogins. In the Appendix some very 
important letters, some routine duties of the householder, 
and a spiritual diary, etc., have been given. The most 
interesting feature of the book is the very happy recon¬ 


ciliation of the different cults of Jnaaa, Bhakti, and Karma 
and ihcu relation with Yoga, and so this part ol the 
book may be said to be invaluable to ail those who wo lid 
practice Yoga, containing all tile necessary lnlormatiou 
about Yoga itsell. It will be no exaggeration if we repeat 
the remarks of the Publishers—“ this inspiring and 
soul-stilling little volume will undoubtedly contribute its 
mite to the moral ard spuituai perfection of the human 
race in general and the aspirants m particular.” 

11a J CM UltAN ATti GhUSE 


ENGLISli-SANSKRiT 

MANAMEYODAYA, AN ELEMENTARY TREA- 
Tlbkl ON THE MIMAMbA OF NARAYANA : Edited 
with an English translation by C. Eunhan Raja and 
S. S. Sutyanarayan Sastri. Adyar Library, Madias. 1933. 

This is an elementary but important work oi the 
Bhalta School ol Mimamsa composed in the Kith ccntuiy 
A.D. by Naiayana Bbatta ul Malabar, a veisatiie scholar, 
poet and philosopher, it was first published m 1912 in the 
liivaiuliuin batiskut Series No. 19. The piescul edition 
by two wcJl known South Indian scholuis presents a 
much improved text Willi the help ul an additional Madias 
Ms., and includes an aecuiate and iciiable English 
Uanslatiun us well as notes winch bring llic contents oi 
this lucid yet terse philosophical treatise within the easy 
leach ol the general reader. There is a detailed table 
ot contents and a compaialive list of doctrinal differences 
between the various schools, wlucli undoubtedly enhance 
the value of the edition, ihc book deals elueffy with 
two Mimamsa topics m accoidaucc with the views oi the 
Bliaita-bcliool, viz., Mana oi recognized means ot valid 
knowledge, and Maya or the categories constituting the 
deceptive content oi valid knowledge, but there are 
critical relerenees to the views oi oilier Indian 
philosophical systems. We have no doubt lhaL this 
substantial publication will not only enhance me i eputa¬ 
in, n of the series in which it is included but will 
contribute efficiently to the study oi iudiun philosophy 
m general and of tbe Bhalta phase of Indian Realism 
in particular. 

S. K. Dx 


ENGLISH-TAM1L 

TOLKAPP1YAM (PORULATHIKARAM) : Done 
into English, with exhaustive comments and illustrations by 
R. I'asudeva Sarnia, M.A., BJL. Senior lecturer ui 
Sanskrit and Superintendent of Studies ui Indian 
Languages m the National College, Tnchinopoly, etc., etc. 
Muruguvilasu Jnananukulu Press, 193J; fust fasciculus. 
Pp. 48, paper cover. Price As. 12. 

The publishing of this edition of the third part ol 
the Tolhappiyam is sufficient indication of a revival of 
Old Tumd studies in Tamii-Jand which is most rt-iicshuig 
to observe. The Porulutlukaram or the section on the 
subject-matter of Poetry is the earliest treatise on 
alankara w poetics and ilteluiic as well as lists of themes 
fur Tamil poetry. The wuik was compiled at a tune 
when puie Tamil ideas were reigning dominant in Tamil 
literature,—extraneous, North Indian Aryan elements not 
yet being able to create much impression. When Dr. 
P. S. Subrahmanya Sastu’s edition oi the Porulathikaram 
is published as a part of the entire Tolkappiyam which 
is evidently contemplated by him, there will be a certain 
amount of overlapping, the twe ' inuhan scholars working 
in the same special line, but "at is unavoidable when 
we are concerned with some work of fundamental 
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importance. Mr. Vasudeva Sarnia gives the Tamil text 
in Tamil characters, with the English translation below 
each iutra, and then he has an elaboiate explanation or 
commentary m English. The subject-matter oi Tamil 
poeliy as classified m the Tolkappiyam and other woiks 
has already been made known to English readers l>y 
scholars like V. Kanakasabhai Pillai, M. S. Puruaiingam 
Pillai, P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar, V. Kamachandra 
Dikshitar and oLhers. We are now glad to have the 
original text of the Tolkappiyam for this important and 
what may be descimed as the most characteristically Old 
Tamil topic with an English translation and with 
exhaustive comments and illustrations, it is quite a new 
world, absolutely different fiom that of Sanskrit poetics, 
the Old Tamil division of subjects for poetic treatment 
into akam a ‘ inner matter ’ meaning ‘ love ’, and pur'am 
or ‘ outer matter ’ meaning file in general, excluding love 
and including chieliy warfare. The subdivisions or 
consideration oi akam with reference to the various 
situations m which the lovers find themselves and wuth 
reference to the terrestrial and seasonal environment and 
temporal conditions, and other influences or suiroundings, 
and a similar t lussificaiion of pur'am in reference to the 
geographical suiroundings und tiie vanous stages in 
warfare, nrc rather elaborate and categoiical, rivalling 
certain aspects ol Sanskrit rhetouc when it gives elaboiate 
classifications ol lovers and sweet-hiaits and their vanous 
moods. These aie too detailed matters to he discussed or 
delated upon. All this we find promulgated in a 
systematic manner m the Porulathikuram ol the 
Tolkappiyam . and as a repository of the Old Tamd 
view-point of uiticism of Old Tamil life 1500 to 2000 
years ago, deducing the Jaw fiom earlier and con- 
tcmporaiy Tamil literature and also giving the law to 
it, the importance ol this section of the Tolkappiyam 
is patent to everyone. Mi. Vasudeva Sauna has brought 
to hedr the result of his wide leading m Eaily Tamil 
and geueial lileraluie in his commentary, and altogether 
lus work appears to he exceedingly well done. We hope 
he will with othei Tamilian scholars help to make much 
more widely knowu to the outside woild the gieat 
lileraluie m lus mother-tongue, by means ol similar 
translations. 1 only wish to nicuLion m passing the 
manifold advantages of using the Roman scripi in a 
proper transliteration to make such works doubly useful 
to the outside public, which certainly has a good number 
of lovers of Dravidian hi general and of Tamil in 
particular, without their being readers of Tamil. 

Suniti Kumar Chattekji 


SANSKRIT 

SATO A LAKSHANA SAMGRAIIA : By Bhikshu 
Gourtsankaia. Price Four annas only. Pocket-book size. 
Pp. >68. Obtainable from Manbliun Devi, Villagp Puthi, 
P.0 Bawni Khera, Hissar (India). Fourth Edition 

This little book contains definitions of 32dl words 
of Vedas, Vcdanjtas, Darshanas, Smritis, Puranas. etc., of 
Sanskrit literature, which are genciaily met with aud it 
will thus be the most helpiul compendium lor study of 
Sanskrit philosophy specially. The definitions are 
generally quotations fr-un the most well knot,a and 
authoritative works and are therefore, quite dependable. 
It serves the puipose to a certain extent of “Nayakosa" 
the most renowned work of Bheemacliaryd of Poona. 
This publication has already been well received by the 
scholars of the East and West. The price has been 
reduced to one-third of what was in previous editions. 

Rajerohamath Chose 


BENGALI 

KADAMBARI: By Prabodhendunath Thakur. 

Ranjan Publishing House, 25-2, Mohan Bogan Row, 
Calcutta. BjE. Asvin, 1844 (1987). Price Rupees 5. 

One of the most notable features of this highly 
atuactive rcndeimg of the lust part of Banabhatta’s 
classical romance into Bengali is the fact that the author 
has succeeded iu shaking off the burden of cumbrous 
Sanskrit and pioducmg a really Bengali version, which 
is eminently readable. WiLhoul departing from the 
original out without hemg tediously litcial and unintelligi¬ 
ble, he has given us the romantic sLoiy in an easy and 
smooth form suitable to the genius of Bengali. He has not 
attempted to achieve the impossible; and within the 
limitations which he has imposed un himself he has been 
eminently successful. The limitations have naturally 
produced a mixed result, attended with both Iobb and 
gain. Those who are conversant with the original will 
perhaps miss the rcdl Banabhalta in it; on the other hand, 
leaders ol Bengali will gain in it an almost new creation, 
which is nut unfaithful to the original but which.piesents 
it m a more suitable Bengali lorni. It is well known 
that these Sanskiit romances, in spile of their 
senumentahty and extravagances, still retain their hold 
oil the imagination ol the roudei by these very peculiarities, 
no Jess than by their wonderlul spell oi language and 
vivid picluiesquencss of imagery. But these things are 
in themselves almost untiansiatahle. in the last century 
Tarosankar made an attempt to repioduce, as far as 
possible, these dim at tenslic hut the result had been a 
heavily banskutisud and alien Joim which never made 
a wide appeal. Our author has piuhled by the experience 
of lus piedcccssoi, hut in Lryiug to avoid one extreme he 
has oilen gone to the other. In the letter printed as a 
ioieword to the woik, the wonderlul hteiuiy mslinet ol 
Rabindranath i- undoubtedly right in pointing out that 
the version has, in many cases, suffered lajises lrorn its 
proper dignity by the iinlrusion ol popular and colloquial 
expressions. The youthful love depicted in Banahhattd’s 
romance moves m a somewhat strunge and fantastic 
atmosphere ol myth und folk-tale, and is perhaps mare 
sentimental than passionate m its expression; but the { 
umeaiity of the dream-pageant acqufies a new vitality 
and interest not only from the gi aceful treatment of the 
tenderness oi human love and friendship, hut also from 
the nobly wioughl diction in which they move with royal 
dignity and splendour. The extravagances of the 
luxuriant style have been condemned by many a modern 
critic, hut its undoubted melody, majesty and picturesque¬ 
ness, eked out by an exuberant fancy, help to make it a 
fit vehicle for the strange story, which images the supreme 
realities of a love having its loot not only m this life 
but also in the recollective feeling of cycles of existence. 
As such, the fancy, the sentiment as well as the verbally 
finished form is inseparable from the poetic expression; 
and eveiy translation should take cognisance of this fact. 
But in an analytic language like Bengali it is difficult to 
reproduce the graces, beauties and subtelties of a synthetic 
language like Sanskrit. The extraordinary power of 
compounding and compression which Sanskrit possesses 
gives it a peculiar capacity of expression; and the effect 
on the mind is that of a Tfect whole m wluch the parts 
coalesce by inner necessity. This impression cannot be 
produced in an analytic speech like Bengali, still less in 
English, in which the content is to be conveyed, not in 
a single sentence synthetically merged into a whole, like 
the idea which it expresses, but in a series of loosely 
connected predication. These are some of the inherent 
difficulties of translating a Sanskrit work, but they become 
doubly accentuated in the case of a strangely stylised 
and elaborate work like that of Banabhatta. Our 
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is aware of these difficulties and does not minimise them. 
But the method he proposes gives ns only a partial 
solution; and he has not always heen able to avoid the 
dangers of adopting an easy, rather too easy, and familiar 
style and diction in adapting the highly factitious work 
of Banahhatta. Nevertheless, out author’s attempt is 
indeed highly praiseworthy; and, considering the 
difficulties, is no mean achievement in Bengali. We offer 
him our sincere felicitations for a labour of love which 
testifies to his great attachment alike to Sanskrit and 
Bengali. 

S. K De 

ABHTTNAN : By Uvendranath Can paly. To he had 
of the Author, 27-1, Fariapuhir Street Calcutta. 

. Ahhifnan is the name of a modern Bengali novel bv 
Sj TIpcndranath Ganguly. It is the latest of bis masterly 
productions. 

Though the author, like a mature artist, keeps him¬ 
self and his views always in the background, yrt in 
course of the natural development of the nlof one meets 
with two of the most vital problems of the Bengali society. 
The first problem is the inereasing tension between the 
Hindu met the Muslim sections of the society, and the 
second is the utterly helpless position of a Hindu woman, 
however innocent, under eireumotaneeg that cannot he 
prevented hv her own society. 

The intensely humanistic outlook of the author gives 
him a correct perspective of ihc Muslim sneipfv which, 
surely, like any other society, consists of both good and 
evil elements. Snndhva, the heroine of the piece, while 
nroereding immediately after her marriage reremonv to 
her father-in-law’s house in Calcutta from the latter’s 
village home, is carried off hv a hand of ruffians, some 
of whom are Musalmans She is lodged thereafter in 
the safe custody of two Muslim brothers belonging to the 
gang The captive life of Snndhva within the phifehes 
of such ruffians would eerta ; nlv tnke the reader’s breath 
■iwav had not the catholic imagination of the author 
brought in nothing short of nn angel in the form of the 
ruffians’ sister Amina, the solace and saviour of Sandhva 
in her hour of erf«is. Amina, her husband, her fathrr- 
in-law. her brother-in-law in fart, the entire lot. will 
illumine the whole of Muslim sorieiv of Bengal with the 
consciousness of the essential spark of Divinity in the 
heart of each of its individual memhei- This rnrrrrt 
understanding and frank siatemrnt of the brighter side 
of Muslim life hv a Hindu writer will nn doubt look 
almost like a bridge over the gulf botveen the two 
sections of the Bengali society. 

This, however, is only a sfde-light The main theme 
concerns itself with the second problem, namely, the 
unenviable fate of Hindu women supposed to he polluted 
hv the breath of ruffians. They are disowned hv iheir 
near relatives, though the lattpr are unable to give them 
the necessary protection. The society has no decent 
corner where they may find a shelter, and thev have, 
perforce, to walk out either to make an end of their life 
nr to lead a life of shame. 

Indeed, there is something absolutely rotten in the 
bndv of the present-dav Rindn aorietv. Tyrannv of men 
over women has perhans gone too far. The whole burden 
of nreserving the sniritual health of the society appears 
to have been transferred entirely nn to the shoulders of 
women. Libertinism among the male section is hardly 
looked upon as a serial crime. It is allowed to pass 
almost as a normal event. The society is not ashamed 
even of harbouring public women for aiding and abetting 
the male section to violate the Thws of chastity. 
Chastity, nndonbtedly. is the very life-force of a 
•ociety. Self-restraint is the central formula of human 


growth. The history of the cultural advance of humanity 
is nothing but a record of the progressive realisation of 
the blessings of self-restraint by the human rare since 
the first appearance of the Cave-man. And chastity has 
to be preserved both hv men and women Anv inequality 
in this respect is hound to disturb the moral equilibrium 
of a society. Chastity and equality have to go together 
in order to preserve the love, harmonv and sweetness of 
the Hindu home and to keep up the vitality of this 
hoary rare that has outlived innumerable rntastrophic 
changes nn the surface of its social and political life. 
But. long before this mav he achieved, Hindu women 
have to learn to shake off their age-long habits of rringing 
servility, to recover their self-respeet and to feel that 
thev too havp a voire in carving the destiny of society. 

The author, in his Ahhifnan, has astonished us. and 
filled nnr hearts with high hopes hv depicting with his 
masterly strokes such an intrenid ami intensely self- 
respecting female character as Sandhva. the heroine of 
Ahhifnan Sandhva is not a mere indn iilnal plaver in 
a particular drama of life. She represents a tvpe moulded 
hv the deft fingers of ihc author, a tvpe info which Hindu 
womanhood is to evolve before if mav he expected to 
restore the sniritual equilibrium of society. Snndhva is 
not a mere clod of earth, a mere doll that mav he plaved 
or trifled with or thrown awav in the d'tch to rot or to 
he broken into pieces at the sweet will of her natural 
male guardians 

When her husband. Prlvalal. who had so lately on 
the honeymoon night sealed his henrf with hers with all 
solemnitv. pleaded his helplessness in the presence of his 
strong-willed father to do anything for her. she appealed 
to him in the name of their eoningal love 1 1 leave his 
father’s house nnd neeompanv her to the wide world, 
where she promised she would find a living for them both. 
But Privalnl was too docile to honour his love hv dis¬ 
pleasing his father. Snndhva was stunned, bnf that was 
onfv for n moment Tn an instant she pulled herself 
together brushed aside the thin rrust of her feminine 
servilitv and dazzled her weak husband hv the lustre of 
her self-resperting womanhood. She said that she pitied 
his weakness, hut eould not exruse ; t. With a lightning 
spark in her eves and her head raised high, she told her 
husband “When vou don’t mind forsaking me remember 
that T also am fling to forsake von. No amount of vour 
overtures will ever he able to bring me hark ” Sandhva 
remained tme to her word to the la«t dav of her life 
And this she did without treading the usual path of 
physical or moral suicide Nor did she choose to folic.w 
the footsteps of a wild revoliitiopsrv. in discarding the 
fundamental laws of ehastitv of a Hindu wife With her 
self-resneet of an extremely aegres-ive tvpe she very 
wonderfully harmonised the code of honour of a Hindu 
wife. This marks her out as an original creation of the 
author Even when she parted for life from her offending 
husband whom she could never nsrdon she did not 
forget to fake the dust of his feet This wa« undoubtedly 
nn expression of her unflinching lovnltv to the ideal of a 
chaste Hindu wife. 

Of course Sandhva felt intensely for her husband: 
vet she was firm in her resolve of vindicating her inuired 
womanhood. Her stem refusal to follow her husband 
like a hitch as noon as he was pleased to whistle, is a 
lesson for rousing the self-respect of Hindu women It 
is an ppie protest against the inequities to which they 
are being snhieeted hv Hindu sorb ’v 

Sandhva will live long to insp : ■■ Hindu women with 
the strength, self-confidence, self-respect and moral 
coorage of self-conscious womanhood. 

[Swami] Nibvedanamda 
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GHHELEDER ARABYA UPANYAS OR THE 
ARABIAN NIGHTS FOR CHILDREN: By Gaiendra 
Kumar Mitra. Mitra and Ghose. 11, College Square, 
Calcutta. Pp. RO. Price Rupee One only. 

The stories in this collection have been watered down, 
perhaps with a view to making them suitable for very 
young readers, to such an extent that much of the charm 
peculiar to the Aiabian Nights is lost. 

The publishers* have secured and published in this 
hook one of the famous illustrations of the Arabian 
Nights by Abnnindranath Tagore, which testifies to their 
gond taste, not always to be found in our publishers so 
far as the artistic quality of book-illustration is concerned. 

Pm.iNBiHARt Sen 

PANJABI 

CTDDHA (The Popular folk-dance of the Puniab ) : 
By Professor Dcvendra Satvartln. Punjabi Pvarr, 
4mritstrr. Pri e Rs. 5 net. 

Professor Davcndra Satyarthi has travelled all over 
India, fascinated It i ihc romance of village life ard lias 
collected folk songs of Ti. P, Bengal, Maharashtra and 
other parts of Tndin. Giddha is the first fruit of his 
labours The songs that Ullage girls and voting lads 
sms when thev dance with the iov of living in the 
Punfah. No one J- nows who composed these songs, but 
they haw come straight from the heart of men and 
women, and expre *. desire and hope, iov and sorrow 
with a directness which is rarely found in the works 
of sonhistiealed urban poets 

There is a spontaneity about them and freedom from 
anv communal divisions which show® that in the villaees 
truths of life prevail and people not onlv share their 
iovs and sorrows together, but Tceprct the beliefs of 
e.ieh other For instance, singing begins with a praver. 
and the singer starts with invoking “Devi” the Goddess 
of song Then he offers his homage to “ Allah ” the 
name which the Muslims give to God and lb> n he bows 
before the Sikh Gurus The same wav there is no 
evilusiun of anv community from the singing parties. 
Describing the “Giddha" the song runs:— 

Adorned with Jewels from their house started 
“Fatan” and “ Partapi ”, 

All blooming maids came to dance. 

They sparkled in the light of moon, 

As sparkle golden threads in the sun 
Tlie benn»«*ul girls danced 
As dancr young deer in wilderness. 

The Pnniah supplies soldier® to the army and a whole 
chanter de-crihes the sorrows of love-lorn wives left 
behind In ih-ir husbands. 

“ The sand on which you trod 
1 put to mv heart. 

Thv figure I no more see 
A dust cloud fill* my sight. 

The moon will ri.se again 

Bir without thee 

My sight will have no light. 

He came to me in mv dream. 

T opened my eves and be was there no more. 

With every turn of the spinning wheel 
I spin the story of mv suffering 

Handful of paper has come 

But it brings no news of thy coming. 

My eves are tired of waiting. 

For sake of God turn home again. 


The little book gives picture of the simplicity and 
sweetness of village life and shows that rich and poor 
alike share in the joy of life and paths of meetings and 
partings, happy and unhappy marriages. That civiliza¬ 
tion ran provide glittering trappings for the Retting of 
a dance, but ran not surpass the joy of those who gather 
in the village-common under star-lit skies and under 
impulse of emotions which dancing and singing invoke. 

J. S. 

MARATHI 

STR BHALCTTANDRA KRISHNA BHATAVADE- 
KAR : By Miss Gttrgi Hhatavadekar, Bombay Vaibhao 
Press. Price Two Ruptcs. 

That a giand-daughter should write an exhaustive 
biography of her distinguished grand-father is, T believe, 
a linirme instance in hiographv-writing: and therefore 
Miss Gargi Bhatavadekar is to be heartily congratulated 
on bringing out an authentic biography of her grand¬ 
father. the late Sir Bhalchandra. The authoress has not 
allowed her relationship to the suhicrt of the hineraphv 
to influence her indgment and the treatment of the 
Riihfcct from beginning to end is absolutely impartial 
and exemplary. Sir Bhalchandra wa® not an All Tndia 
Leader of the type of Sir Pherozshab Mehta or Gopal 
Krishna Gokliale. He did not certainlv shine with the 
fierce light of either but his was the gentle moon’s 
mellow and soothing light that pleased all that came 
in contact with him and that endeared him to all. ^ir 
Bhalchandra did not start institution® but he was con¬ 
nected with every institution which aimed at the promo¬ 
tion of tl'e good of the people Being a medical man 
hv profession, matters relating to health and hygiene 
claimed hi® first attention. Tt was therefore no wonder 
that he took a deep and abiding interest in the pro¬ 
motion of temperance. For more than twenty years, he 
was the soul of the local branch of the Temperance 
Association. His services to the Bombav Municipality 
where he was the uncrowned king’s (Sir Phero7shah 
Mehta’sl first lieutenant, were long and varied Politics 
of the moderate type had a soft comh in his heart. Tt 
was a wonder that in spite of a highlv extensive and 
exacting medical practice. Sir Bhalchandra found time 
to take an active and often a leading part in thp numer¬ 
ous activities and institutions with which he was con¬ 
nected Tn manv respects, Sir Bhalchandra was a 
typical person Gentle in speech and man t. neat and 
tidv in dress, honest, truthful, straightforward in speech 
and act, rcadv to obi ice the npcdv even al considerable 
monetary sacrifice to himself, it was not surprising that 
he was loved bv people of all communities alike He 
was singularly free from the communal virus and that 
was how he could claim staunch and unfailing friends 
and co-workers from every community. He was a man of 
boundless industry and robust optimism and was trusted 
both bv the Government and the people. His private 
life was very simple. A loving patriarch that he was. 
he commanded the affection and respect of a host of 
children and grand-children and relatives. The authoress 
tell® ns that there werp at times forty persons 
in bis domestic service and that his hospitality was 
princely. As in public, so in private life, be paid the 
utmost attention even to the smallest deatils Prosperity 
did not spoil him and the financial shock which he had, 
did not wuir his temper. He was orthodox in bis 
religion®, views.but this fact did not prevent him from 
sympathising with the religious sentiments of others. Tn 
bringing this very Inadequate review to a close, it would 
be impossible not to mention the name of his devotel 
brother Mr. Vishnupant who was of Immense as si stance 
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to him in all hi* activities. His sudden death in 1911, 
left .i deep mark of sorrow on Sir Bhalehandra. to 
the end of his days. Tt is certainly no exasperation to 
say that men like Sir Bhalehandra are the salt of the 
earth. Selfless, unassuming, obliging, straight, honest, 
truthful and charitable even to opponents, he never 
offended anv one hy word or net and always commanded 
every body’s respect. As Carlyle has snid. Biography 
is the most universally pleasant, and most universally 
profitable of all reading.” and the biography of Sir 
Bhalehandra written in chaste and flowing Marathi will 
certainly be found to be very profitable indeed. 

V. S. S. 

PERHWA-KALTN MAHARASHTRA (Maharashtra 
during the Pcshwa Regime) : Ry Vasudcv Krishna 
Rhave, R A Poona. 1935. Pp. 558. Price Rupees 3-8. 

Mr Rhave is an author of considerable fame in 
Maharashtra and some of his books eniov great popularity 
among his people. But none of his earlier hooks perhaps 
deserve a more sincere tribute of praise than this latest 
wmk of his on social, economic and administrative 
institutions of Maharashtra during the rule of the Peshwas 
The chief merit of the hook under review lies of course 
in much original researeh on the pait of the author, hut 
in h's able handling of farts already brought to light by 
the laborious researches of eminent historians of his 
eountrv The first attempt to nurtrav the social life of 
Maharashtra was that of Mr D V. Kale Mr Rhave’s 
hmtk has removed a long-felt need for well-written treatise 
to popularise the more henefirrnt phases of Maratha 
activities than their rare for empirr in the North. 

The hook tinder review consists of A2 chapters on 
topics of varied interest, Chnnters 2 nnd 3 give us the 
h : stnrv of the eitv of Ponna and its buildings and temnles. 
The eitv of Poona grew up piece-meal out of the village 
of Poona which again had been an agglomeration of 
three Khedas of Poone. Kasari and Kumari Out of the 
irnnoitant Peths of Poona, namely. Aditvar. Rudhvar. 
Rhukravar, Radashiv-pelh, Canesh-peth Rasta-orfh and 
Shanivada all except the last-named one—which formed 
the citadel of the eitv—were built by private individuals. 
Taxes were realised from the neople partly in cash partly 
in kind, consisting of articles produced bv different 
castes and sub-castes. 

K. R. Quananco 

GUJARATI 

RHRAVANT MELA- Ry Umashankar Tnshi 
Printed at the Vinnfasa Printing Press Ahmedahad. 
Published hv Vara Co Romhav doth Round. 
Pp. 238 Price Re. 18-0 (1037). Illustrated rover. 

Shravani Mela fa fair in the month of Shrrrcan) 
is the title of the last of fifteen stories found in this 
honk. The storv reminds one of the annual Pipi fair 
held near Simla, where jungle maidens and voutha 
assemble in their hundreds, dance their iuncle dances, 
make purchases and also arrange fmatrimonial 1 matches 
The description of the fair and of its rhief visitors Ambi 
and Devo. are graphic, vivid and annealing. The other 
stories are written also on an enuallv high level The 
first story for instance, depicts the innermost desire of 
old men of the older generation, who consider their 
life wasted unless thev scp their grandson (son’s son) 
playing in their lap and in depicting it, the author paints 
the light and shade in the domestic life of the middle class 

Hindu householder with Bn unerring brush. The whole 


collection is a welcome addition to the story literature 
of Gujarat. 

RAJ HATYA : Ry Chnnilal Vardhaman Shah. 
Printed at the Pra ihnndhu Printing Works. Ahmedabad. 
Cloth bound. Pp. 373. Price Re. 1-12-0 (1937). 

Mr. Chnnilal Shah with his usual facile pen presents 
in this novel, the decline and fall of Hindu Rule in 
old Guiarat. The objects he wants to set forth is that 
when a king neglects his official duties he must pre¬ 
pare himself for the worst of fates ■ that even in old 
times in India people know the principle that the 
subjects of a king were justified in driving him out 
when he behaved in an nnkinglv fashion and carrying 
administration through their rhosen representatives. 
King Ajnvapal was done away with to enforce the above 
principle In three parts, in this novel, the author has 
brought out various aspects of the history ot Gujarat 
in that period in a felicitous way. 

K. M. J. 

(1) MANDAGNT. (2) MANDARAD KEM MATA- 
DAVO’ H) M4N4R MANDO KEM FADE CHTTE? 
(t) RRATTM4CHARYYA. 

These four pamhlets nrc all from the able pen of Dr, 
T.it.e-hankar Nandi N D (New York). N. I) (Rczwada). 
M M R. A (N. Y.). Viee-Fresident of the Arademv of 
the Tndi.in Naturapathie Association and form parts of a 
series called Jeevanprakash Granthamala. published hv 
a society with a suggestive title “ Arngvarakshak Jnan- 
pracharak Granthamnla ” nnd available at a very cheap 
price from Ravarmati (Ahmedahad) The pamphlets 
nre designed to preach the natural laws of health among 
the masses, and discuss Rrnhmaeharyva, loss of appetite, 
etc 

P. R. Sen 

TELTTGIT 

KARTTNYAM f Eight short stories): Ry Kodavati- 
eon ft Kutumba Rao Ynvo Karyalnva Serb \ No. 1. 
Price As 4 Pp. 96 To be had of Yura Karyalayam, 
Patapet, Tenafi. 

Mr. Kntumha Ran would have done well, had he 
been more realistic in the choice of his mate-rial for these 
society stories. 

PAPAM (Nine short senries) • Ry C Vvnkatachaliam. 
Yura Karvalma Series Na 2. Pn 93. Price As. 4. 
Can be had of Yura Kanalayam, Pathapet. Tmalt 

Mr. VenkataehnUam’s nlace is very high among the 
storv writers in Tehigu. Rut the suhieef-matfer of the 
stnrips in the present honk does in no wav record the 
past, reflect thp present, or reveal the future of the 
sorietv we live in. 

R. S. Rhahadwaj 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

GTTTHF. TO THE ALT.-TNDT4 EXHTRTTTON OF 
ARTR AND TNDTTRTRTER, LAHORF. Pp 83+6 plates. 
Price Annas eight. 

PROFERROR’R PAROXYSM: Ry Mahankali 
Sriram Murthi. Published by the C. S P. E Godavarv 
district. Copies available from. M. S. Murthi, Nalam’s 
Lane, Cocanada. Pp. 32 PH re -mnas two. 

A short drama depicting the struggle of a cultured 
young roan trying to live upto his best traditions. 



JAGADISH-CHANDRA BOSE 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


When youthful Jagadish-chandra, the unknown 
enthusiast, first set out along the arduous road 
to fame 1 , beset as it was with wearisome obs¬ 
tacles at every step, I proclaimed both in prose 
and verse my unquenchable faith in his eventual 
attainment. In this day of bereavement, I 
have not the same strength of voice to pay 
tribute to his resplendent memory For it is 
but a short while ago that the call also came to 
me to voyage to the same unknown bourne. 
I was fated to return, but my body and mind 
are still clouded by its mists, and I feel as if 
my friend, who has gone before, has left for 
me his invitation to follow. At any rate, I 
cannot have long to bear the sorrow of out 
separation. 

The sorrow is not mine alone, but is shared 
by the whole country. And yet it is not as 
though his pursuit in the realm of Science was 
abandoned, unfinished,—of its results the world 
is not deprived by his leaving it; that which is 
unfading, immortal in his achievement remains 
to us. Ilis absence in the flesh but makes the 
gains of his spirit more vivid,—the truths 
revealed by his work are a bequest that 
will become more fully ours. For me, personal¬ 
ly, there remains the consolation that what 
friendship urged, I was enabled to do; what 
further was in my power to give as poet 
I offered when that power was at its height, 
and my salutation to his genius remains en¬ 
shrined in my poems. 

Science and literature occupy different 
apartments in the edifice of culture, but there 
are connecting passages through which offerings 
may be exchanged, and of these Jagadish made 
constant use; wherefore it became possible for 
the Scientist and the Poet to be in close com¬ 
munion. Science, it is true, had but little room 
in my work,—none the less it occupied a large 
space in my thoughts; and the same was the 
ease with Jagadish in regard to literature. So 
the windows of the minds of both of us were 
ever open for an interchange of atmosphere. 
And another thing that brought us together was 
the love of our motherland. 

Life lies invisible in some hidden recess in 
the depths of matter. The hope that the 
researches of Jagadish would some day place 
this truth on a scientific foundation, intoxicated 
me with joyful anticipations, for I had from 


childhood been familiar with the teaching of our 
Kishi : All these which are the process of 
creation flow from and are vibrant with Life. 
Of that all-pervading vibration Science was be¬ 
coming more and more cognisant, but it had not 
been able to gather into its storehouse of facts 
any proofs of its identity with Life. So when 
the experiments of Jagadish began to disclose 
the life-like responses of matter, I felt that the 
day of the recognition of this truth by Science 
could not be far distant. 

Then Jagadish brought the resources of his 
laboratory to bear on the vegetable world 
whore, though Ihe existence of life was not in 
doubt,, a difference of kind had been taken for 
granted. Exquisite was the delicacy of the 
apparatus evolved by the genius of the Master, 
—apparatus that proved its no less wonderful 
power to probe the secrets of vegetable life; 
and our explorer awaited with infinite patience 
the messages of the similarity with animal life 
of its workings, as they came to be yielded up. 

I had not the scientific equipment to follow 
his conclusions in detail, and my untutored 
imagination may have leaped beyond the infer¬ 
ences warranted by the facts; still, I believe, 
my unbounded enthusiasm afforded my friend 
real delight, though, perhaps, not*unmixed with 
a quizzical amusement. Competent appraisers 
amongst his visitors were rare in those days, 
and the stimulating breeze of my unstinted 
wonderment may have been of help to speed 
the barque of his endeavour on its way. My 
unfaltering belief in Jagadish’s success added 
strength, I am sure, to his own conviction as 
to the reality of the goal of his quest. 

So far for the first chapter. In the next, our 
professor, accompanied by his worthy helpmate, 
went off on an expedition over the seas to 
announce the truths he had gathered and offer 
them to the scrutiny of expert criticism. Then 
was my mind filled with a rapturous foretaste 
of the glory that awaited our motherland in 
the appreciation of the genius of her gifted son 
in foreign lands. And as acute was my distress 
when I learnt that money difficulties were stand¬ 
ing in the way of Jagadish’s expected victory; 
for had I not my own bitter experience of how 
sadly achievement could be frustrated by mere 
lack of material resources ? For that very 
reason my own means, at the time, did not 
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permit of my coming to his aid personally; so 
I had to cast our burden on a friend,—a wonder¬ 
ful friend, whose noble, unostentatious generosity 
I have the melancholy pleasure here to make 
public. 

This friend was the late Maharaja of 
Tippcra, Radhakishore Manikya, and the deep 
affection and high regard which he happened to 
conceive for me, has remained a mysterious 
marvel throughout my life. At that juncture 
the w'edding of his son was about to be cele¬ 
brated in right royal style. I seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to tell him that I was supplicant for a 
favour worthy of the occasion. He smiled 
when I set forth the nature of my request. “ I 
do not know,” said he, “ nor am I competent 
to judge of the work of Jagadisli Bose. But 
to you I can refuse nothing, and I am not 
concerned to inquire what you will do with my 
gilt,” with which he handed me a cheque for 
Rs. 15,000. That gift I dedicated to pave the 
way for the triumphal march of my friend, and 
this I deem a fit occasion for placing the credit 
where it is due. 

Thereafter, as everybody knows, Jagadish 
carved his own way to universal recognition. 
Ills European reputation attracted the attention 
of a high Government Official, whose in¬ 
fluence enabled him to extend his i (.'searches into 
the flora of different localities, till at length his 
growing fame made it practicable for the 
splendidly equipped Bose Institute to be found¬ 
ed near his home. 


Thus was the apparently impossible 
made possible by sheer dint of his keen insight, 
his unwearied perseverance, his indomitable 
courage. It was, I thmk, the first time m India 
that a solitary worker was able to draw from 
the coffers of the Government, as well as from 
his own wealthy countrymen, such large con¬ 
tributions to help on his work. Once Jagadish- 
ehandra over-stepped the period of initial string¬ 
ency, the goddess Lakshmi came forward with 
abundant favours, and gave up for him her 
usual fickleness. 

In the day of his success Jagadish gained 
an invaluable energiscr and helper in Sister 
Nivedita, and in any record of lus life’s work 
her name must be given a place of honour. 
Thenceforward his renown spread all over the 
world, overcoming every obstacle. 

That was for me the time when cruel in¬ 
clemencies beset my own field of work, as l 
struggled on, through sunshine and storm, 
labouring with my embankments of clay that 
kept melting away one after another. Thus 
immersed and drifted apart, from kith and kin 
and friends, I was unable to follow the later 
development of Jagadish-chandra’s researches, 
and so it becomes me not. today to attempt to 
embellish with my feeble testimony the acclama¬ 
tions of the world at large 

\Authorised translation by Surcndranaih Tagore of 
tl e Poet's talk to the students at Santinikctan, on receiving 
the news of death of Jagadish Charnha Bose.] 


WOMEN AS PEACE TEACHERS 

Bv KEDARNATH DAS-GUPTA, 

General Secretary of the World Fellowship of Faiths 


Whatever may be the outcome of negotiations 
for world peace, one thing is certain, that we 
must find a different method for the realization 
of peace and happiness. Men in the past and 
the present failed to keep w r ar out of the world. 
Our hope now lies with the new generation and 
women. 

Millions of men were killed and billions of 
money were wasted in the last world war, from 
which we have not yet recovered; thousands 
are being murdered at this very moment in the 
East and the West, yet almost *11 Governments 
of tiie world are preparing for a still greater 


war. If another world war come—may God 
forbid it—it will completely destroy civilization 
in a few days with modern scientific armaments; 
but, still there is a ray of hope to keep the 
world out of war. 

The wars in the past were all creations of 
men, women had no responsibility in starting 
them. Why not then let the women have a 
greater share in the management of the public 
affairs in the world today ? They manage their 
homes well, and I believe ’ ley can govern the 
world as well. Men failed in their allocated 
task, but women succeeded in theirs. 
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The Census report of the population shows 
that there are more women than men in the 
world. It is the law of democracy that the 
majority should rule. Many men of thought 
hold the view that women are superior to men 
m the power of the heart. The man of intellect 
can be a villain, but he who has a good heart 
can never harm anybody. In statistics of 
murder cases we find that the number of women 
murderers is very small. Women are bom with 
protective instincts—mother to protect their 
children. A wife is called the ‘ better half of 
man ’—the supreme ruler of the homestead. 

In 35 years of my public life, I have come 
into close contact with several great women 
leaders, who were all members ol our organi¬ 
zation. Among them were the great social 
worker, the late Jane Adams, who was the 
President of our World Fellowship of Faiths; 
the late Dr. Annie Bcsant; Poetess Sorojim 
Naidu of India; the Rev. Doctor Maude Royden 
of England; the world-famous English Actress, 
Dame Sybil Thorndike; Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of U. S. A. and the famous Educa¬ 
tionist, Dr. Maria Montesson. They are all as 
great in their particular sphere of action as any 
man of their time. 

I am very happy that the World Fellowship 
of Faiths has elected a woman as its Inter¬ 
national Director, Mr. Clarence Gasquc, of Los 
Angeles, London and Paris, who has brought 
new light to our great movement. 

The most excellent book Women in World 
History, written by Miss E. M. White, of 
London, tells us the stories of the great deeds 
of the eminent women of many races, creeds 
and countries. I learned from this book the 
position of the women, past and present. I 
recommend everyone to read this admirable 
book. 

In our Hindu mythology we find that when 
there were wars between Gods and demons, the 
Gods invoked the Mother-Goddess to save the 
world from destruction. She incarnated as 
Durga, Kali, destroyed the evils and established 
the Kingdom of Righteousness. Women are 
made in the pattern ol the Mother of the 
Universe—they should have no enemies. Among 
the peace workers today there are more women 
than men. I believe more than ever before that 
if women take the lead in world affairs they 
can make the ideal of peace real. In 20 years’ 
time a new generation could be brought up by 


them, who would know that war is a crime 
against humanity. Until 7 or 8 years of age 
a child does not come much into contact with 
men. During this impressive age a mother can 
help to build its character any way she likes, 
which is not so easily done m later years when 
the character is more or less formed. The clay 
when soft can be moulded into any form. 

If you let a child play with a toy gun his 
inclination will be to kill. If you tell a 
Christian child that his Saviour was killed by 
tiie Jews, naturally he will hate the Jews. If 
you teach children to love all people as them- 
belvcs, naturally they will grow with that 
consciousness. Many great men m the world’s 
lnstory were made what they were by the in¬ 
fluence of their Mother. 

The world is spending millions in scientific 
training lor war. Can Peace be obtained with¬ 
out any scientific training ? I therefore wish to 
put before the public, the idea of starting an 
experimental scientific training college for 
women to educate children for world peace. 
Just as women learn music, dancing, acting, 
painting, eouking, sewing and other professions 
as their accomplishments, they should also learn 
how to educate children scientifically for world 
peace. Diplomas and badges should he given 
to them for such accomplishments, which will 
increase their value in the public eye. 

I hope m the near future every woman will 
be a peace teacher and then the world will be a 
better place for heroes to live in. 1 therefore 
put the following Resolution before the sixth 
International Montesson Congress at Copen¬ 
hagen : 

Be it resolved tbu the Sixth International Montessori 
Congress, assembled in Copenhagen, recommend that, 
Madame Or. Maria Montessori establish special classes 
to train Mothers and Women Teachers to give peace 
education to children and that she be requested to take 
the mitiutive in such a movement, and to be empowered 
to foiMulatc and direct the programme and to work oat 
such details by the appointment of Committees, or other¬ 
wise as she may deem wise for its success. 

(It was unanimously adopted with great enthusiasm). 

Dr. Maria Montessori observed that the plan 
was very practicable, and she agreed to prepare 
a course of ten lectures on the subject. The 
World Fellowship of Faiths proposes to hold an 
experimental class next summer in London to 
train Women Teachers to educate children for 
World Peace. 



THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE RESERVE BANK ACT 

By AMAH KRISHNA GROSE 


The Government of India, on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Central Board of the Reserve Bank 
of India, propose to move at the forthcoming 
session of the Central Legislative Assembly an 
amendment of the Reserve Bank of India Act in 
order to limit the holding of shares of the Bank 
to a maximum of 200. At present a share¬ 
holder may hold any number of shares, but his 
voting capacity is restricted to 10 votes only, 
one vote being awarded for 5 shares The 
reason for this amendment so soon after the 
passage of the Art is that there is a growing 
tendency towards a maldistribution of the share 
'capital of the Bank as originally allotted, and 
tlie proposed amendment is a measure designed 
to correct it. 

It. will seem not a little remarkable that in 
'December, 1933, when the Bill was on the 
Legislative anvil, Mr. S C Mitra proposed 
this very amendment. But on that occasion, 
unlike the present, one, the proposal was from 
the Opposition, Sir George Schuster on behalf 
of tlu 1 Government strongly opposed the amend¬ 
ment, which was finally defeated by a margin 
of one vote. The arguments for allowing free 
transfers of the shares that were used by the 
Opposition then are being used by the Govern¬ 
ment now, for they believe that shares have 
been tending fn concentrate in the hands of a 
few rich capitalist,s and that elready more than 
13 per cent of the votes have been “ frozen.” 
"The possibility of undesirable results arising out 
of free transfers of shares from one urea to 
another must have boon present in the minds of 
both the Joint Committee on the Reserve Bank 
Bill and Sir George Schuster The Joint Com¬ 
mittee had considered the idea, but had con¬ 
cluded that the advantages of free market ability 
wore so great that transfers from one register 
to another should be freely allowed. The 
Committee had confidently hoped that the con¬ 
tingency of one or other register being denuded 
of a large number of votes was extremely 
unlikely to arise, as original holders would hold 
them firmly as a “ loeked-up ” investment 
Both the Committee and Sir George Schuster, 
"however, agreed that should one register accu¬ 
mulate shares heavily while another register 
was being denuded, the “ Government should 
■consider bringing in special legislation in order 
•to prevent the thing going too far.” 

11 


During the short, time that the Reserve 
Bank has been in existence, its shares have been 
on a substantial premium in the stock markets 
and they have mostly gravitated from registers 
in other centres to Bombay, which owns about 
55,000 more shares than were originally allotted 
to its register. It is likely that, the high 
premium on Reserve Bank shares has been to 
some extent responsible for the upsetting of the 
Government’s expectation that they would be 
regarded as “ locked-up ” investments by the 
original holders. It is reported that nearly 
20 r ,’r of the Reserve Bank shares have been held 
by practically all the exchange hanks in India 
through their nominees, and it, has been feared 
that another 30 or 40 per cent, may he thus 
cornered, their voting power being put, into 
what a friend described as “cold storage.” 
Apprehension has also been expressed that “ a 
few interested persons, either in Tndia or abroad, 
may get control of the Reserve IJi'nk voting 
power,” if nothing is done to have the shares 
distributed fairlv evenly throughout the country. 

Tf the proposed amendment, he carried into 
effect—whether it will succeed in making a 
rough socialization of the Reserve Bank will be 
considered later, it. will involve a great fall in 
the market value of the shares. The free market 
will he no more and banks will be reluctant to 
take the risk of lending against the security of 
the shares, for they will be no longer able to 
transfer the shares to themselves, but. will have 
to depend upon an unstable market for reali¬ 
zation of their due's It will, therefore, bo 
natural for them to demand larger margins and 
higher interest*- Reserve Bank shares will lose 
much of their investment value and there v 
giave doubt that, the prospect, of a moderate 
dividend and franchise will suffice to satisfy a 
middle-class investor in investing in Reserve 
Bank shares 

Ther > is no doubt that the compulsory 
(hnudation of banks and other institutions 
holding large blocks of Reserve Bank shares 
will result in some increase in the voting 
strength of the shareholders. As soon as these 
shares shall have been on the market, the 
premium on the shares will decrease This will 
force many of the lesser h ders either to sell 
out at the first, opportunity or to hold on to 
their shares, without going to burden them-' 
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selves with an investment of fluctuating value. 
In the circumstances, the only class of persons 
who will be anxious to hold them will most 
probably be that which will purchase them with 
the object of getting as many votes as possible 
out of them— i. a., the designing capitalists who 
aim at dictating the policy of the Reserve Bank 
and of whom formerly the Nationalist Opposi¬ 
tion in the Central Assembly and now the 
Government of India themselves stand m fear. 
The capitalist will find little difficulty in dis¬ 
tributing his shares among people within his 
control and under his management, thus in¬ 
creasing his own voting power and because he 
is allowed to transfer Ins votes at eleetions of 
Members of the Local Boards, also increasing 
the chances r,f getting a certain number of his 
own nominee- in the Local Boards. Tims he 
can work his way up to the Central Board. 
There is nothing in the Reserve Bank Act to 
prevent him from resorting to these tactics. In 
fact, the possibility of such a thing happenin'.! 
hail been pointed out m the Central Legislative 
Assembly by Mr. S. O Mitra m proposing Ir- 
amendment It was for Sir George Schuster to 
point out, that, though in the Act there was a 
Clause ft danse fifi of the Act) to prevent anv 
man from influencing nominal holders of share-’ 
to exercise votes at his discretion, it would 
“ actually be ineffective for the purpose of preventing 
a iivlt man acquiimg a 'benefit iai interest in these shares. 

. . . Theiefnro, 1 feel that to pass this amendment will 

have no practical effect.I feel that it w,Jl 

not achieve iis object, but it will eeriau 1> achieve a 
very serious disadvantage in interfering with the free 
inaikctuliilitv in these shares.” 

It, will be noticed that, the proposed amend¬ 
ment, involving as it does interference with free 
marketability in the Reserve Bank shares, seeks 


to create an innovation in the fundamental 1 
principles underlying the creation of the Reserve 
Bank as a shareholders’ Bank as distinct from 
a Slate Bank. There is a belief in certain 
quarters that, Reserve Bank shares were not 
floated at all with the intention of giving a 
form of investment to the public in India, but 
mainly and principally only with a view to 
enable them to exercise their franchise in the 
affairs of the Reserve Bank. That it, should be 
so no one will deny. But that these shares 
were .also intended to be a form of profitable 
investment will be clear from the following 
extract from the speech of Sir George Schuster 
on this very amendment : 

“We have designed this whole : heme in order to 
create a free market in these shares ... I again put 
it to my Honourable friends (the Opposition) ihnt they 
will not achieve their object by passing this amendment, 
but they will completely wreck what is one of the main 
features of our jircsent scheme, n. lely, the creation of 
a free market in these shares.” 

The amendment, therefore, proposes a vital 
departure in principle 

To conclude, it would seem that, if the 
object of the amendment is merely to thaw 
the irnzcn votes, it, mav succeed to an extent, 
but if there is any intention of a roughly 
equitable distribution of the voting strength 
within the eountiy, the measure W’ill he quite 
reasonably ineffectual. The designing capitalist 
who wants to have a voice in the working of 
the Reserving Bank will not only have the 
same opportunities as liefore, but he is likely 
to be im-sented with fresh opportunities to carry 
out, his plan The advantage of having more 
votes on the Register at, the expense of a free 
market and free voting is to me a doubtful one. 








THE ROYAL VETO IN THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

By Piiof DIURF.NDRA NATH SEN, m a , Hid. 


I have followed with considerable interest wlnit 
'might be described as a bilateral controversy 
on “ the royal veto in the new Indian constitu¬ 
tion ” to which the parties are two professors— 
-one engaged at Lucknow University and the 
other from Farulpur Bajendra College in 
Bengal. The initiative came from Lucknow— 
Dr Nandalal Chattcrjee Faridpui opened 
fire m reply—Proiessor Bnnalendn Dliar 
Boiled down the controversy may be said to 
have centred round these three points, namely, 
(1 I whether an “ innovation ” has been made in 
the (leieminent ot India Act, 1935, m regard to 
tlu mode and manner of the exercise of the 
‘ loyal veto ”, (2t whether tin- King can veto 
any Dominion legislation, and (31 whether the 
King i- competent to approve or disapprove of 
a Dominion law m direct opposition to the 
advice tendered b> the British Cabinet. 1 
must say at once that tlu* questions canvassed 
may he examined from constitutional as well 
a-, legal aspects. 1 am atiaid, however, that 
there has been a measure of confusion with 
regard to the issues in the writings and comments 
■of both these careful students of the subject. 
What is legal is not necessarily constitutional; 
what is constitutional is not necessarily legal. 
It is, as they say, the “ fiction ” of English law. 
It is not to he supposed, however, that the legal 
formula does always or generally conflict with 
the constitutional rule Sometimes conflicts do 
arise leaving us in a state of “ legalized 
anarchy,” and that is whv Mr. Justice Evatt 
has m a recent work, The King and His 
Dominion (lorctnors, put in a fervent plea 
for formulating constitutional understandings 
into the rules of positive law. 

So far as the first point is concerned, the 
parties to the controversy have not apparently 
taken note of the difference in phraseology used 
in the two Acts—the Government of India Act 
and the Government of India Act of 1935. 
For example, reference is made in the repealed 
statute to His Majesty in Council [ss 69 (1) 
and 82 (1)] while in the new Act power is given 
to His Majesty to disallow any Indian legis¬ 
lation, Federal of Provincial, as the case may 
lie |ss. 32 (3) and 77]. Legally and constitu¬ 
tionally, this is an “ innovation ” of far-reaching 
importance, for in this respect direct relations 


have been sought to be established between 
His Majesty and the authorities m India, and 
at. least m theory, if not in actual fact, the 
]lower of the executive Government in the 
United Kingdom under the old Act to veto 
or disallow Indian legislation is eliminated. 
This follows also from the provisions in the new 
Act with respect to the constitution of the 
Federal legislature ns well as of the Provincial 
legislatures |ss 18 (11 and 61J. Ills Majesty 
is at. present part of the Indian legislatures 
represented m the provinces by the Governor 
and at the (Vntrc by the Governor-General. 
His Map sty had no place in the Indian legis¬ 
latures under the repealed statute, the Central 
lcm-dalure consisting of the Governor-General 
and two chambers and the legislature in the 
provinces being um-eameral with no place even 
for the Governor fss. 63 and 72 (a; (1)]. It 
is thus clear that a higher legal and constitu¬ 
tional status lias been accorded to the Indian 
legislature under the present Act. to bring them 
p-limps in line with the legislatures in the 
Dominions 

There seems to he another confusion, and 
it has arisen from a failure to distinguish 
between pn roijatii'c rights and statutory powers. 
The pewers ot His Majesty in Colonial or. His 
Majesty m the matter of disallowance of Acts 
contemplated m the two Arts which have pro¬ 
voked the controversy arc statutory, and it is 
not proper to use the expression prerogative in 
respect of these powi rs The Crown’s power to 
veto legislation in any part of the Empire 
exists by common law unless specifically des¬ 
troyed or repealed by a competent legislature. 
In this connection attention may be drawn to 
Attorney-!iencral v. De Kcuser's Royal Hotel 
Ltd., which is a leading ease on the scope 
of the picrogalivc in modern times. It was 
held in that, ease that the prerogative to take 
the lands of a subject, in case of emergency in 
time of war without compensation had been 
superseded for the time being by the statute 
and that the Crown was not in any event 
entitled to act under the \ -wogativc. By the 
1919 Act, His Majesty in *Jouncil alone was 
given power to disallow Indian legislation thus 
leaving His Majesty absolutely free also to veto 
any Indian legislation, Central or Provincial, 
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in exorcise of his prerogative power upon the 
doctrine enunciated in the ca«e referred to 
above. That power was left undisturbed. 

The question may arise as to whether or 
not the provisions made in the 1935 Act. with 
regard to the disallowance of Acts are in dero¬ 
gation of, or in addition to, the prerogative 
powers of the Crown to veto legislation I 
shall not argue that point at this stage; suffice 
it to note in passing, however, that where the 
statutory power restricts the prerogative power 
and does not merely put it into statutory form 
in identical terms, the prerogative• must be 
exercised subject to the restrictions imposed by 
the statutory pov'er and that in approaching the 
issue m a proper perspective the Crown’s pre¬ 
rogative to vrii. legislation should in the matter 
of Indian legislation be read with the provisions 
in the Government, of India Act, 1935. 

There is a third confusion. The writers, 
for instance, seem to have confused the power 
to re servo Hills with the power to elisallow Acts. 
To veto completed legisl.it ion is extremely 
offensive; it. is more derogatory than the reser¬ 
vation of Bills. Reservation may again be of 
two kinds—compulsory and discretionary. Both 
recervntion and disallowance, are provided for 
in (he new India Act. Dr Chattorjec is com¬ 
pletely in error m suggesting that the Act 
eoufers upon His Majesty power to disallow 
Indian Acts even after a year, hi this respect 
mv sympathy and support are entirely on the 
side of Professor I)liar of Rajcndn College. 
For thi' law is clear on the point Section 77 
lays down : 

“A n \ Ad avjpritrd to Ijv llir Govmioi or the 
Governor-Genera] may l)c disallowed l>v IJib Maiosty 
within twelve months fioin ilie dale of the assent, and 
whole anv A< i is so disallowed the Governor shall forth¬ 
with make tin disallowomt known hy public nntifitati n 
and as fnun th< dale of ihe notifiealion tin Aet shall 
lx.come void."’ 

'Phe same procedure applies m at at is mut~ 
(inelis to Federal legislation as contemplated 
in Sect-.mi 32 It niusi be noted that ‘‘ n ithin 
a year" has nothing to do with any proro¬ 
gate c right that might still belong to the Crown 
upon a strict, construction of the statute and 
the common law—a point winch, as I have 
already said, it is not intended to cover in this 
article. One other pom 1 of difference must be 
borne in mind. It was incumbent, upon the 
Governor-General under the repealed statute to 
send to the Secretary of State an authentic copy 
of an Aet assented to by luni, are' It is Mujesty 
in Council could eit any tine signify his dis¬ 
allowance of the Aet In the now . Act. the 
Secretary of State has been eliminated, His 
Majesty in Council has been eliminated and a 


time limit (within twelve months) has been 
fixed. 

As regards the second point, without going 
into the historical origin of the power of dis¬ 
allowance it, may be stated that for many years 
now it has found a statutory expression in most 
of the Dominion constitutions from which it 
follows that if that power is to be exercised it 
is to he regulated and controlled solely by the 
statutory provisions whatever might have been 
the prerogative in the past (Sec 58 of the 
New Zealand Aet, 1852; s. 50 of the British 
North America. Aet, 1807; s. 59 of the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia Act, 1900; and s. 65 of the 
Union of South Africa Act, 1909). The New 
Zealand and North America Acts being earlier 
statutes the power to disallow was reserved to 
the Kmg w Council. That, pow'er could be 
exercised within a period of two years from the 
receipt of the Act, from the Dominion Governor- 
General. In the Australian and South African 
statutes the period prescribed is one year after 
t.lie assent, of the Governor-General has been 
given, and the power to disallow 7 was conferred 
on the Queen and not, on the Queen in Council. 
It should also be noted that these provisions 
were not. to apply to the States or the Provinces 
as such. 

The Irish Free State Act, which lias in 
recent years been substantially modified, con¬ 
tained no piovision for disallowance. The pre¬ 
rogative and not the statutory power rules 
Newfoundland in this regard inasmuch as the 
constitution is based on Letters Patent and not 
on Siatute. ‘‘In fact,” as the •Conference on 
Dominion Legislation etc, 1929, reports, “the 
power of disaliowamee has not been exercised in 
relation to Canadian legislation since 1873 or to- 
New Zealand legislation since 1807; it. lias never 
been exercised m relation to legislation passed 
by the Parliaments of the Commonwealth of 
Australia or the Union of South Africa” In 
law 7 therefore (he statutory power to disallow 
does not exist so far as the Irish Free State is 
concerned. That power in relation to South 
Africa has been destroyed by the Status of the 
Union Aet, 1934 [s 11 (2)]. It lias further 
been affected by the Royal Executive Functions 
and Seals Act of the. same year (s. 6). It is 
not correct, to say that the King is competent 
in strict legal theory to veto completed legis¬ 
lation in all the Dominions. For some Domi¬ 
nions such as Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand the power exists; in the Irish Free 
State and South Africa it does not, Whether 
Ilis Majesty would in certain circumstances 
exercise the power where it, exists is not a 
question of law hut of policy, but it may be 
inferred from the conventions long since estab- 
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lishod that he would not invoke it even where 
lie had Unit power. 

So far us the third point is concerned, the 
issue is not free from difficulty. Of course it is 
stated in the report of the Conference referred 
to above (CMD 34791 tlmt 

“it is 1 lie right of the Government of each Dominion to 
advise ihe Clown in all matter*, relating to its own affairs 
and that conseijin titly it would not he in accordance 
with constiiutional practice for advice to he tendered to 
His Majesty I»y His Majestv's Government in the United 
Kingdom in any matter appeitainmg to lire afTairs of the 
Dominion against the view of the Government of that 
Dominion.” 

But that report lias no binding effect in 
law. The question should be examined in the 
light of the Statute of Westminster or any sub¬ 
sequent Dominion legislation 

By the Westminster Statute the Colonial 
Laws Validity Aet of 18(55 has been repealed 
and (he Parliament of a Dominion has been 
given power not only to destroy or affect the 
common law of England but also the provisions 
of any existing or future Act, of Parliament of 
the United Kingdom or any order, rule or 
regulation made under any such Act. in so far 
as the same is part of the law of the Dominion 
(s 2) It remains mi open question whether a 
provision which forms part. not. only of a law 
but, of a tnaUj becomes by operation of this 
provision subject to repeal by a Dominion It. 
seems: to be clear also that, arrangements or 
agreements entered into by the United Kingdom 
which are not part of the hue of the Dominion 
cannot be nffeeted by the Dominion concerned 
Again Parliament of a Dominion has been given 
full power to make laws having extra-territorial 
operation (s 3). This may give rise to a wide¬ 
spread conflict of laws in the entire British 
Commonwealth and the proper interpretation of 
the provision remains for the competent Courts 
to determine. Two divergent laws having 
extra-territorial operation may, for instance, be 
enacted by the United Kingdom Parliament anti 


a Dominion Parliament. Will Ilis Majesty’s 
subject in a Dominion while abroad be 
governed by British law or by Ills own Domi¬ 
nion law Where the Judicial Committee is 
still the final appellate court the judgment in 
such a conflict of laws may go against the 
Dominion upon the doctrine of the omnipotence 
of the British Parliament. Whatever might, be 
the range and extent of powers conferred upon 
Dominion Parliaments by the Statute of West¬ 
minster, that Statute in strict, law is -uhject to 
repeal by Parliament Conorally, however, it 
is contemplated that the King will act on the 
advice of His Dominion Ministers in relation to 
Dominion affairs in so far as the taking of such 
ndMee does not encroach upon Ihe right,s ol 
the British Parliament or affect seriously the 
King’s relations with His Covcrmnont, in th'> 
United Kingdom Once again we tire confronted 
with legal anomalies -which have been described 
as “ fictions of law " 

Attention may, however, be drawn to certain 
provisions in the Status of the Union Art and 
the Roval Executive Functions and Seals Act 
ot South Africa. These two Acts are a statu¬ 
tory recognition of the theory or the constitu¬ 
tional rule that the King should act on the 
advice of His Mmisleis of the Dominion con¬ 
cerned. It is laid down m the Status Act that 
the Executive Government of the Union in 
regard to any aspect, of its domestic or external 
affairs is vested in Ihe King, acting on thi 
advice of his Ministers of State lor the Union. 
Again save where otherwise expressly stated or 
necessarily implied anv reference to the King 
shall be deemed to be a reference to the King 
acting on the advice of his Ministers of State 
for the Union But reservation is math* in 
respect of the provisions of Sections 12, 14, 20 
and 45 of the South Africa Act of 1909 fs 4) 
Further, Section 4 and Section (5 of the Seals 
Act. tire important for this purpose. There also 
the King is brought, in direct relations with the 
Mini.-tors of Slate for the Union of South Africa 
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Japanese Destruction of Chinese 
Cultural Institutions 

Japanese aggression m China has taken 
many lonns, but the deliberate destruction of 
cultural and humane mslilutions and the indis¬ 
criminate aerial bombing of civilian population 
centres in the present invasion constitute the 
blackest page in the inventory of Japanese acts, 
writes Y. Y. Tsu, Head of the Department of 
Sociology, St John's Uiuveisity, Shanghai in 
the Smo-Japam se conflict number of The China 
Quarterly : 

In tile fomth raid on Nanking, the National Health 
Administration building was made the target of homlung 
and was completely destroyed . . The Central Univer¬ 
sity College of aits was also completely destroyed. In 
Canton, Clning-‘-liun Uimiisiiy, semnd largest national 
uiiiveisity, was bombed und destroyed. Tung On College 
with its splendid medical srliool at Wunsung was 
homhaided by the Japanese forces eaily in the Shanghai 
hostilities, on the pretext that it liarboicd troops, wlluh 
was emphatically denied by thu college authorities. 

The most, flagrant example of Japanese 
“barbarism" towards Chinese cultural institu¬ 
tions, points out the writer, is the destruction of 
the lentous Naukai University oi Tientsin. Its 
work m ecoiiotme lesearelt deserves sum" refer¬ 
ence : 

The Nankai Institute of Economics, founded by 
Ur. Franklin L Ho. now Unector of the Political Affairs 
Uepai I mi in ol the Exnulive ^ nan, has played a distinc¬ 
tive ndc in p>omoling leseaich m economic and social 
jitoldenis and in liaining research woikcis. Its English 
publicaljon. The IS mi hat Soual arul lit anomic Quarterly, 
ell jiins a wide (iiuildlion among westem u< ddemn circles, 
Wrlnb its index .’.Jilin is on cost ol living, wholesale 
pnees. Ion ign tnule ard ioieign ixiliange have been 
extensively used by such oigum/utioTis as the League of 
Nations. Tlw University lepnsenls a financial outlay 
of $3,000,000 Its Librdry lmd about 2,000,000 volumes, 
including ion of the best and large-t collet lions dealing 
with soud anil economic conditions in China and in 
foicipn I mils. 

hen the Japanese foiccs gained coniiol of Tientsin, 
they tinned then attention to Nankai . . So thoroughly 
was the wink of destruction earned out that by July 31, 
the whole University, unhiding the Libiary, two men’s 
dormitories, the women's dormitory, the chemical eugmeei- 
ing building, the elccirical engineering building, faculty 
residences, and the Administration Hall, was reduced to 
a mu-* of charred and twisted debris. What was once 
the jtwel among the non-governmentnl universities of the 
countiv is mst a heap of ashes on the northern plains, 
bocaii-e it had the ill-fute of being in the way of the 
invalids. 

Had Nankai been an isolated case, its destruction 
might have been accounted for as an acci.ient of war. 
•But there was the repeated aerial bombing of C<*nlial 


University at Nanking. The Chancellor, Lo Chila-lun, in 
reporting the destruction of the University College of 
Arts said : This was the fourth time that Japanese 
pi tines had bombed the University.” The great 
Chting-shan University at Canton was paitly destroyed 
by Japanese planes. In commenting on it. Chancellor 
Chou Lu said that the University embraced three 
bundled mow of land with no other buildings in its 
surroundings diul that if the Japanese did not intend to 
bomb Chinese < ulluidl institutions, thcie was no reason 
why they should have subjected it lo repeated bombard¬ 
ments. 

It. is evident, then, limb these raids on the 
educational institutions are not accident til. 

Japanese foiccs did the same thing in the Shanghai 
War of 1932 when they de&tinycd the establishment of 
the Coinmeirial Press m Chapei, the. leading publishers 
of China, together with the famous Far Eastern Library. 
When lapan occupied Manchuria, the first thing she did 
was to close the North-eastern Univeisily and all institu¬ 
tions of college grade, primming only midd 1 and primary 
si bools to lemain. In Peiping and Tientsin, within a 
week after she gained control, she caused all old school 
textbooks lo be withdrawn and burnt, the teaching of 
San Mm Principles dropped fiom the curuculum, Chinese 
histoiv textbooks revised, etc. 

We are foiccd to the conclusion that in all this 
Japan is following a fundamental policy toward China, 
namely, lu cnish Chinese nationalism. She dislikes the 
Chinese universities and colleges intensely because bhe 
knows tliaL they are 1 lie fountainheads of modem Chinese 
renaissance. She tails it anii-lapancsc spint. 

An estimate of $10,942,212. Me total material loss 
from the damages done to Chun sc educational and 
t ulluidl institutions m Shanghai by Japanese bombing 
anil shelling up to October 15, was given in statistics 
released by the Social Affairs Bureau of the Shanghai 
City Government. 

Of the total amount S6.623.159 represents losses lo 
local universities and colleges, $2,199,954 to middle 
schools; $252,129 to primaly schools and the remaining 
$1,8 (iO,OoO to cultural institutions. 


Where Japan Rules in China 

There may ho people who yet believe that 
some outside power should he given the oppor¬ 
tunity to introduce “ “ Paradise ” in China. 
Norman D. llandwell’< article in the “War in 
China ’’ supplement of the Asia will disillusion 
those who may believe, that Japan should be 
allowed to try to bring prosperity to China, for 
.lapan docs not seem to have brought much 
prosperity to the Japanese-sponsored “ East 
Hopeh Anti-Communist Autonomous Govern¬ 
ment ” : 

This ‘ Bogus East Hopeh Regime,” as the Chinese 
would prefer us lo label it, consists of twenty-two 
countries, all but six located in the so-called “ demilitarized 
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zone" north of Peiping and Tientsin and south of the 
Great Wall. Its population is variously estimated _ at 
from four to six millions with the former figure appearing 
more dependable. As to the actual power In this region, 
Albert T. I.u had the following to say in March of this 
year : “ There is at present at least one Japanese adviser 

in every hsien (counlry) in East Hopeh, who wields 
greater power than the magistrate and interferes with 
practicully all the matters of the magistracy. Ill 
Tungchow (capital of the regime), there n, a host of 
Japanese advisers who constitute the leal administrative 
power behind the puppet regime.” 

Banditry hits increased in this autonomous 
region m the past few years : 

Aimed sold ers under the leadership of Shih Yu-san 
anil Liu Kuri-i'ang have roamed through the legion and 
have extended their wanderings southward into interior 
Chinese piovinees. Jiiore than once Liu has operated 
soulliw.ud through Hopeh Provitiee and into the 
neighbouring piovinees of Honan and Shanlung, plunder¬ 
ing along provincial bolder legion*. Mine than once also 
his hand has been dispeisod, only to have Liu himself 
return 1 o ihe Japanese Concession in Tientsin In bide Ins 
time unlit funds and encouragement armed to start him 
on Ins jo.d of ravage ome again 

(hunbhng and nmcotic trade arc openly 
encouraged in this area : 

In East Hopeh in ivory county seat and in ils outlying 
djsiinis Japanese and Korean lonin (inwdios) have 
opened up gamol ng houses, hioihels and Foreign Com¬ 
panies" wlu.ii* drugs aie sold. Many of them base used 
tlie \niiiig Chinese, sold them eotaine until they acquired 
the hah.I 01 caused tin in li> gambling to take tin family 
goods oi tuinoil them by making thieves of them. Some 
Chinese investigators have claimed that these Japanese 
and Koiean toughs have been in league with Japanese 
cunsulai and military offiuals . . . Some of these 
“Foreign Companies” even lieai signs that tiny are 
Japanesc-author ized. 

The author then notes Ihe effects of tho 
smuggling tratie : 

The country seats and market towns arc full of 
Japanese-made goods which are sold cheaply because 
imported duty-free. Tlie result has been the closing down 
of numerous native indiistucs smh as the paper-making 
industry of Ch'ien-an County, the village cloth weavers’ 
industry of Yu-t'ien and even ihe new Iluahsui cotton 
mills of T’ang-shan. Shops remaining sell only Japanese 
goods. Last year the East Hopeh government set up a 
series of customs stations of Us own to collect customs 
duties at the rate of one-fourth of the Chinese national 
tariff Chinese claim that there is a close connection 
between the Japanest military and the open legalisation 
of smuggling by the “ puppet ” government ..... 
Conditions have become such that European and American 
importers have been openly approae.hcd by Japanese 
smugglers (in the guise of legal importing firms) offering 
to smuggle their goods in by way of East Hopeh at large 
savings. 

The East Hopeh Government has been 
carrying on a programme of denationalization 
of the educational system : 

The Chinese school text-books have been systemati¬ 
cally revised. All references to Japanese aggression, past, 
present or future, have been eliminated, and also every 
allusion likely to make the Chinese patriotic and loyal to 
their own country. Thus all citations of the party 


principles of the Kuomintang, or Nationalist Party, Imve 
been barred, as have all references to the late Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen—an action compmable to the deletion from 
Vmcrican texts of all refeience to the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. All students m middle 
schools and above are required to take a compulsory 
course in Japanese and have as required reading the 
Kwantung Pao (journal of the Japanese Kwantung 
organization) and the Ta-t'ung Pao (a Manchurian daily). 

For the obvious purposes of restraining and drugging 
the ideas of the young patriotic Chinese, the reading of 
the Confucian Classics ami the pioelamalion of Confuoian 
doctrines are being encouraged— ceremony more than 
content is stressed. 

In furtheran.e of this menial drugging ol the Chinese, 
all ships selling nationalistic Chinese publications have 
been subjected to confiscations and closing*. Should 
Japan extend her swav elsewhere in China it is only 
logical, in fact it would be imperative, that she would 
also extend this poliry of mental doping. Already reports 
have uruved fiom Noith China that, in regions newly 
oeiup'od by Japanese Hoops, various units are sent into 
the country to tear down all nationalistic Chinese posters 
and, even fiom within the hills of the peasants, all 
pjc.imcs of Dr. Sun Yat-scn or General Chiang Kai-shek. 

ITie Accused : An Inlernational Study 

The Living Ago makes the following extracts 
from a report issued by the Howard League for 
Penal Reform, showing the lot of the politically 
suspected persons in dilTeient countries : 

Austria l’nlice have the light to send politically 
suspected pel soils to ceil a in plai cs oi drle.iliou without 
timl fin an unlimited period. and all mien our«c with 
the outside woild is controlled by the aullioiilies 

Buicvnu ■—In political cases prison* is are sometimes- 
arrested and held hj the police foi several weeks without 
trial. Other suspects are interned without trial in remote 
villages. 

Irish Free State :—Under the Public Safety Act it 
is an offence m political iases to lcfusc to answer 
questions put by ihe police. 

Cheat Britain A confession is not admissible in 
evidence if induced by tinea!s or promises Cases are, 
however, known where the police have held out the iiope 
of a lighter sentence as an inducement to plead guilty, 
and complaints aie sometimes made of excessively long 
questioning before a suspected person i* charged. 

Gfkmany :—Laws apply only to cases tried befoie the 
ordinary criminal lotirls. In cases where the State Police 
or Seiret Slate Police take anion against politically 
suspeeted persons without bringing them before 'he 
public prosecutor and the comt, their action is completdy 
free from judicial control and in every way legally 
unfettered. The Secret Police, can keep a person in a 
concentration ramp for an indefinite period 

Northern Ireland :—By orders under Special Powers 
Acts, refusal lo answer police or examining magistrate 
or otnci officer is a criminal offence even if answer may 
tend to incriminate the accused; answers to police or 
magistrates may be used as evidence of offence. Persons 
may lie detained indefinitely. 

Hungary :—Sometimes the third degree is used, 
especially in the case of political pnsnriei s 

Italy :—Independently of any judicial procedure a 
special non-judicial committee presided over by the 
prefect has the right to semi i person to a place of 
detention for one to five ycai if he has acted (or has 
shown intention to act) against the authority of the State 
so as to damage national interests. 
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Poland :—Persons who, in the view of an adminis¬ 
trative authority, may possibly endanger the State or the 
Government can be detained in concentration camps for 
a period of three, months, which can be extended in¬ 
definitely, without any judicial control. 

Soviet Russia :—The law is scrupulously carried out 
according to the code m all non-pohtual charges. In all 
political or quasi-political cases the political police are 
at libel ty to anest any Russian citizen without a wan ant 
or without indicating the charge; the attested person may 
be held indefinitely without trial, and may be tried, 
condemned, and punished m secret. 

T 01 tinc, according to the report, is ‘usually spoken 
of as a slain upon the honor of past ages Irom which 
our own is free. Yet no one who examines the evidence 
can doubt that the use of torluie is moie widespread 
today than it was half a century ago. The evil is not 
extinct but is growing.’ 

“Advantages of War" 

An extract, reproduced from the Unity in our 
last issue shows how the German child is being 
militarised through the agency of text-books. 
A recent issue of the Unity published extracts 
from another such text-book from Germany, 
Dvr Deutsche Aujsutz by Oberstudieurats Dr. A. 
Vogeler, m which appears the following scheme 
of a paper on the “ Advantages of War"; 

Advantages of war. I. For the State : (1) War is 

an antidote against the loltcn heibs of peace, where 
rationalism sends everything to sleep by overcoming 
idealism; (2) when palrioliMii is awakened the holy fire 
of the enthusiasm for the Fatherland is set alight; (3) the 
victors acquire a predominant position oi force, of 
prestige and of influence, which is their reward; the 
vanquished arc not dishonoured, if they have defended 
themselves biavely; (4) peoples learn to knuw one 
unothei and to respect each othci, the exchange of ideas 
and viewpoints is lacililuted; (5) cuminerc- >eeks new 
channels, which often are profitable; (6) the aits flourish, 
and poesy and painting particulailv find excellent 
subjects. 

11. For the citizen : (1) War supplies occasions 

foi the development of talent, and without war there can 
be not so many great men in the world; (2) war gives 
the possibility oi displaying virtues; (3) the religious 
sentiment is awakened in the conqueior as well as an the 
mnqinred; (4) nctivp people aimiss fortunes; (5) to die 
for the Fathcrl mil is sweet, and the conqurroi icmembers 
those who fell in battle 

The T‘i;ity concludes : 

lleie i poison for the minds of children, gently 
admiiiisfc/cd by the school-system of a countiy whiih has 
sufleicd more terribly from war than anv other modern 
nation. And this is only one sample among many! That 
Germany is the only country engaged in this business is 
not to lie believed for a moment. An examination of text¬ 
books in France, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Poland, would reveal, 
we fear, a very similar situation. Which means that a 
whole new generation oi Euiopeans is being reared in 
the ideas that produo 1 d the most ghastly war in human 
histoiy ! 

Laurence Housman'g Fight with the Censor 

Laurence llousman who had the unique 
■experience of having thirty-two of his plays’ 


censored, writes in the Evening Standard 
(quoted in The Living Age) the very interesting 
story of his encounter with the Censor : 

My personal entanglement in its cog-wheels began 
m 1902, when I submitted for license a Nativity play 
called Bethlehem; lifeline was refused on the scoie that 
the Holy Family must not figure in a stage-play. 

As regards the actual presentation of the play, the 
ban did not make much difference. A ‘Bethlehem 
Society ’ was formed, members obtained tickets and the 
play was performed, theoretically in private, but actually 
to a public, though limited in number, and expensive to 
collect. This ciiciimvcntion of the Censor cost me about 
five hundred pounds. Had there been no censorship, 
there is no doubt that Gordon Ciaig’s beautiful production 
would have brought a handsome prolit to all concerned. 

Now what justification had the Censor for his action? 
A few yeais later, lie licensed a play «ailed Eager Heart 
m which the Holy Family uppeaicd in the disguise of 
peasants seeking shelter for the night. When I wrote to 
ask the Censor why he had given a license for what he 
had lefused to me, he first denied that he had done so 
and then fell back on the excuse that in that play only 
one of the Holy Family—St. Joseph- spoke. 

To that I nailed him. If I arranged in my play that 
only St. Joseph spoke, would he, 1 asked, give it a license? 
He could not do otherwise than say Yes; and so, for llie 
nexl five years, my play was publicly performed with a 
ridiculous ‘ Faith-Angel ’ standing by Our Lady’s side 
and saying her woids for her! 

Another of his encounters with (he Censor 
was over Ins plays about Queen Victoria : 

On those plays being submitted to the Censor, I was 
informed that the hold Cliambeilain was unable to grant 
a license for plays containing so sacroil a character as 
the late Queen Victoria. Once more, for getting the plays 
diainatii ally presented, i had to resort to the same course 
as that whnh 1 adopted for Bethlehem and Pains and 
Penalties, and secure for them a technically piivate 
performance which escaped the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Chamberlain; and under these safeguarding conditions, 
ten of the plays were pciiormed very Successfully at the 
Gate Theatre for five weeks in 1935. 

And now at last (thunks, presumably, to the common 
sense of the former King Edward VIII) a license for 
public performance has been granted them; and a new 
rule has been devised by the Lord Chamberlain in order 
to give the concession its pioper red-tape accompaniment. 

Jl is now decided that one hundred years after the 
accession of a deceased sovereign the sacmlness of his 
or her ehaiaitei has sufficiently diminished to allow of 
stage presentation. So, on June 21, 1937, the day after 
its centenary, my first srene representing the accession 
of Queen Vie.toria and nine or ten other plays of the 
series made their first public appearance. 

Mr. TIousuuui concludes with the following 
remarks on censorship : 

But is it not a strange incongruity, in our democratic 
system, that a functionary of almost autocratic power, 
and subject to no judicial appeal, is ahle, as effectively 
as a Bolshevik government In destroy property, impoverish 
a playwright and deny to the public perfectly decent 
entertainment, merely on the basis of a stale tradition 
which he can niter at will, as was proved by his sub¬ 
sequent passing of my two earlier plays? Is it any 
wonder that I am out to discredit a department so out-of- 
date in its working, and from which I have received such 
unjust treatment? 
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’ The Ancients 

Very generally origins of civilisation are 
looked for m barbarism of primitive races. 
Various grades of civilizations flourished on 
earth simultaneously m ancient cycles as they 
do now, at the same time tracts were inhabited 
by what are called savage peoples la an 
article m The Aryan Path Ralph \an Demon 
Magoffin, the President of the Archaeological 
Institute ot America, icmarks that objects ex¬ 
cavated by the archaeologists must not be 
looked upon as 4 the beginnings of a civilization 
but the products of a culture that had to be 
thousands of years old before such work could 
have been conceivably done ’ 

The undoubted evidence of the remains of great 
ancient cities m the Indue Valley has been best pi oven 
thus far by the excavations of Taxila, Mohtnjo daro, and 
llarappa. In these three cities—only the fore runnen of 
scores of others to come—have been found objects that 
prove a standard of life as high, and probably higher, 
than in contemporaneous Mesopotamia or Egypt 

Nothing, however, has been found anywhere, except 
in the valley of the Indus, that shows as high a stage of 
art and civilisation as that which We can date positively 
as about 3500 sc Take the copper model of a two 
wheeled cart found in a lower stratum at Harappa in the 
Punjab, the terra cotta images dating earlier than 3000 
sc., the personal ornaments of gold, silver, copper, 
tarpekan, faience, tilt, lead—nothing of non—and the 
wheel-made pottery found along the entire length of the 
Indus Valley. Consider the cave paintings of neolithic 
and even of paleolithic times which show such undoubted 
artistic delineation and sense of colour In all these 
piece* of early artistry we have, not Me beginnings of a 
uvtUtktioB, but the products of a culture that had to be 
thousands at years old before such work could have 
conceivably been done. But the best of such proofs, one 
left to the last, has been the discovery of over 1000 Indus 
Valley seals of steatite The engiaving in these seals 
shows not only hundreds of personages denies, fauna 
and flora—and also a series of as yet umkupherable 
pictographic glyphs—-but also gives us an artistu technique 
of a character higher than anything known, of as early 
Of an earlier date. Perhaps best of all is the absolute 
fidelity in the dehnsattdtoof the fauna of the Indus Valley 
and ot wtfar m^ag not too far distant. In some of the 
Inter wNrtfag designs of an architectural character, and 
tile teebniai decoration of pmmibpii by calcining, and 
the treatment of gbest famish interesting analogies 
between Indian andMesopotanuan design and wore. 

fatal] we not itfy that «a% Mesopotantian and «wfcr 
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developed pan vf the early chsIcoEtbic culture which ! 
may well fa associated with the so-called Mediterr an ean s 
dolitbocCpbalt of South Asia and Europe? t , 

Enough has botsn discovered, enough can be reason* J 
ably deduced, howevhr, Mr cfata that there was in the * 
Indus Valley an aboriginal population, which may bars 
been in earliest times quite savage, but that it, when 
overrun, conquered, and amalgamated with invaders from 
other lands, proceeded with its own culture perhaps 
tinged w th that of the invaders, and that it also fused 
with the newcomers in the creation and furtherance if 
the splendid civilization of which the cities and artifacts 
enumerated above arc but a foretaste of what is to cotne, 
and which will help us Assign to its proper place m tbs 
history of world culture, the early civilization of the 
Indus Valley 


The Eclipse of International Law 

Di V Buncihik Keith introduces Ms • 
article in The Indian It a nw with the followup , 
paragraph > ^ 

Nothing is male significant of the present day than 1 
the complete disappearance of respect for lntcrnatiOam 
law among the nations of Europe and Ada alike. Tbh 
C real War was seriously believed by the van majority or 
those who fought for the Empire to be a war destined to 
inaugurate a regime in which international law would fa T 
placed on the same secure footing as that enjoyed it 
British communities by municipal law. The Covenant *• 
the Leegne of Nations was intended by its fnunem Jtet*k 
give as far as possible effect to this ideal To 
war completely might be impossible, but the attempt wfa$ 
made to achieve that end as closely as possible, TtSsst 
guarantee by each member of the League of tbe territorial* 
integrity and political independence of every other member ” 
was strengthened by the drastic provis on of sajufafa ■ 
under Article 16 No wonder tna( President mfaUyfj 
beluvuig the effectiveness of the Covenant, was Sol* jS|b 
proclaim that tbe question of neutrality, over which Vm* 1 
Empire and the United States had differed so dang«*f|t| 
during tiie war, had in effect been solved, since m ttk' 
future war there would be essentially no neutrals, tor lip * 
members of the League would be plainly bound to tint , 
performance of duties hi the defence of international MW, 
which would be inconaistent with the time honoured eea- 
ception of neutrality 

In conclusion Dr Keith remarks: * 

Whether and when a renaissance of international far 
may be expected, ft is hard to ray. So far the outlook 
is wholly unraptfaus, far both Italy and Germany have 
successfully lU MMmtfaMl law, and almost every 
♦titer PofMLfat fanend to do so when it 

Tfa fajfaW* of the ,V sited States has on the 
faMfa , not jfampl htfalA m fa* fa*J» felt throughout 
fauMfeXlMB tfa Uitim|P|(|a# s c«WWl upon te 

anr farm tiliStm to establish * 
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the principles of international law, and the resistance of 
the United States Government to efforts to induce it to 
stand out in defence of Ethiopia seems fully to justify 
the general impression. Nor has the British ideal .if 
aiming mutely at the conservation intact of the British 
Empire without running the risk of war contributed sub¬ 
stantially to the cause of the maintenance of respect foi 
international j'ustice. 


An Inside Story of China 

G. Venkatachalam met Miss Agnes Smedley, 
the authoress and friend of China, by accident 
when he was in Shanghai. He was introduced 
over the phone by a common friend to Miss 
Smedley who invited him 1o tea that same day. 
He writes in The Scholar : 

1 accepted the “tea” and drove lo her residence in 
the French Concession (in Shanghai). 

Ine gitling-rnum was cosy, modern in its fittings but 
distinctly Clumse in atmosphere. The shelves and tea 
poys were filled with books. From behind the curtains 
stepped out <1 pale, worn-out but nevertheless alert figure, 
s nipl> but effectively dressed, with a refined intellectual 
face and cultuied grace, and greeted me warmly with a 
strong masculine grip. That's how 1 met Miss Agnes 
Smedley. She had just then returned from America 
via Russia and was full ol praises for the Soviet Thcatie. 
She was fiisi und fommosl an uitist and not a politician 
Intolerable economic and social conditions of a mad 
world made her a lehel. 

A lemarkable woman in many ways. Miss Smedley 
had an adventurous careei in the cause of art and fiec- 
dom. American born, university trained, cosmopolitan 
by nature, she led a Bohemian life m her younger days 
and contacted the intellectuals of the East who visited 
the States in seaich oi learning. She was a friend of 
the Indian students in America, Germany and Russia. 

A regular contributor to Indian periodicul- she kept 
heiself in touch With Indian affairs, and ner writings 
in The Modern Review on Rusbia and China were grcatJy 
appreciated by Indian studentb. 

“ China will have to hght Japan. That is inev.l- 
able,” she said with the feivour and fanaticism of a 
nationalist. “But not as yet,” she mused with a s glu 
“China is a house divided against itself, and there is 
no leadership. Chiang Kai-Shek 1 = an oppoitumsi, a 
dictator and his fall must fust come before China can 
do anything. The intellectuals are not with him 01 his 
Government; the peasants arc his peL aveision and he 
hasn’t done anything for them; the youth tesent lus 
regime; and more, than half China do not follow him,” 

“China’s man of destiny is not Chiang Kai-Shek,” 
she said, " hut a strong silent man, a communist, now 
living in hiding in the fastnesses of the north-western 
China, with a big price on his head, and who in time 
and when the Nanking Government fails will l.e the 
cliosen leader of New China. This man is a gical 
strategist, a military genius, and is the creator of the 
Red Army. Minions look up to him and follow him, 
and even the minor War Lords, who are ever quarelling 
today among themselves, will accept his ’eadership and 
throw thrif weight with him.” “Chiang Kai-Shek has 
to come Lo terms with him if he wishes to see a united 
China, and the Nanking Government should support him 
in lus “anti-Jap” drive and not hound him as they now 
do,” -lie continued aitei a pause, “and a crisis with 
Japan alone will push things to a final issue.” 


How British Women Won the Suffrage 

The following graphic survey of the fight 
for woman’s suffrage in Great Britain is con¬ 
densed from an article written by Elsa Gye, 
Secretary of the suffragette Fellowship, in The 
Theosophist : 

For forty years (1865-1905) the women of Great 
Britain, under the leadership of Mrs. Millicent Fawcett, 
worked hard and consistently for Woman’s Suffrage. 
This demand was simple—that the taxpaying women of 
Great Britain should lie granted the vute on the same 
terms as the men, so that the women could have a voice 
in the framing of the laws under which they had to live. 

The first Woman’s Suffrage Bill was introduced into 
Parliament in 1870 by John Stuart Mill, a name deeply 
respected by all lemimsts. The Bill was not treated 
seriously, and a Woman’s Suffrage Bill was introduced 
into Parliament every year from 1870 to 1914. 

At the beginning of the 1900’s the young women of 
that time began to grow restless. They bitterly resented 
the '■iibjpctinn of their sex, and being classed politically 
with those considered incapable of voting -lunatics, 
criminals, paupers, and minors. 

In 1905, there arose in Manchester two women - 
Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughter Christabvl-who rea¬ 
lized that to make Woman's Suffrage a practical political 
issue, women v ould have to adopt different methods. 
Up to 1905 every constitutional method of winning the 
vote had (ailed, and u was of no use continuing only 
Willi these methods. 

Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughter realized that to 
win ihe vote, women would have lo adopt an anti- 
Governmcnt policy combined with militant tactics, so as 
to force any Government in power to grant the vote to 
the tax-paying women of Great Britain. 

Thousands of women joined the organization of 
Mih. Panknursl and Christabel—the Women’s Social and 
Political Union. Women of all ages, soual position and 
political creeds sank all the.ir differences and worked 
shoulder to shoulder in their determination to win votes 
for women. # 

The story of the suffeimgs of the women who 
endured hunger-strikes and forcible feeding is yet to he 
told; it will he a story of courage and heroism, which 
will make Britishers proud of the women who fought 
and sacuficed everything for the belief in their cauhe. 

At the outbreak of war, 1914, all suffrage work 
ceased, und in Fehrtiaiy 1938 the limited franchise for 
women over 30 years slipped through Parliament as the 
.Sex Disqualification Act. In July 1928 came the full 
franchise for every woman over 21 years. 


Why and for Whom Do I Write ? 

The following was written by Romain 
Rolland in answer to a questionnaire circulated 
by the Review Commune, and has been repro¬ 
duced by the Student’s Call ; 

“Why do I write?” Because I cannot do other¬ 
wise, Because even if 1 did not write on paper, I should 
be writing in my mind, in my thoughts, so as to get 
them clear. Because for me writing is the highest mode 
of thinking, and of acting. Because to write is for me 
to breathe, to live, 

- There is no “idealistic pessimism” whatever in this 
“why,” as is implied in the editorial remarks of the 
Commune on the questionnaire fa has sent out. Every* 
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man has to breathe with the lungs given to him. Each 
has his particular way of acting. The activity is such 
as the man is—either pessimistic or optimistic, either 
selfish or collective. 

My activities have always and in every case been 
dynamic. I have always written for those WHO ARE 
ON THE MOVE. I have aways been on the move, and 
I hope never to stop as long as I live. Life will be 
nothing to me if it is not movement—straight ahead of 
course! And that is why 1 am with the people and 
the classes who are making out its course for the river 
of humanity, with the masses of the organisd proletarian 
workers and their Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
They are being carried foiward by the irresistible surge 
of historical evolution. And I obey the same* destiny. 

“ For whom do 1 write ? ” Foi those who are the 
vanguard of the matching army, for those who are waging 
the great international battle, victory in whirh should 
ensure the establishment of the human community with¬ 
out frontiers and without classes. Communism is today 
the only world-wide party of serial action, which, without 
reservations and without compromise is carrying the flag 
and making its way, with a considered and courageous 
logic, towards the conquest of the lugli mountain land. 
The rest of the army will follow—though it may lie at 
a distance and with desertions and withdrawals more 
than one. We, the wiiters summon the laggards to hurry 
up. But we do not need to wait for them. It is up 
to them to overtake us. The marching column never 
slops. 


The Artificial Silk Industry Known as Rayon 

A considerable* amount of attention has 
recently been paid by the leading texlilo mill 
owners in Europe, America and the United 
Kingdom and in Japan for the production of 
Artificial Silk Yarn and Short Staple Fibre In 
an article on the subject in the Journal of the 
Indian Merchants' Chamber Rustomji Nowroji 
Bapasola gives the following short description 
of how to manufacture Artificial Silk on exten¬ 
sive scale : 

The Artificial Silk is produced in European countries 
in five different processes. The most important and 
reliable process which is commercially the cheapest and 
the most economic is known as the Viscose Svstern. The 
Viscose Artificial Silk which is produced hv treatment 
on wood or suitably on cotton pulp, cotton linsiers, fly 
cotton, cotton waste etc., with Canstir Soda and Carbon 
Bisulphide. This process is now very extensively used 
in Europe because at is commercially the cheapest, the 
best, economic, and the better process ever known. This 
process is used practically by almost all the leading 
factories in the world which are now producing Artificial 
Silk Yarn. Regarding the raw materials, cotton waste 
and cotton linsters oan be used; Caustic Soda is also 
used in large quantities; Sulphuric Acid, Carbon Bisul¬ 
phide, Sodium Sulphide, Zinc Sulphide, Chlorine, soap 
or other chemicals. 

Nitrate Cellulose process was first introduced in 
Germany somewhere in 1899, but it is used on a very 
negligible scale today. The Nitrate Cellulose silk >s 
produced by the treatment of the cotton pulp with Nitric 
and Sulphuric Acid. 

The Acetate Silk process which is a very important 
one because it gives dull lustre similar to silk—but un¬ 
fortunately the cost is very high, and there are only a 


few factories in Europe who have taken up the manufac¬ 
ture of the same—the process under which the silk is 
manufactured by the treatment of Acetic Acid, Acetic 
Anhydride and Catalyst. It does not lessen much in 
water. 

This was also manufactured from the cotton or 
wooden pulp by treatment with Caustic Soda and 
Alkali Sulphate, and this process is known as Ether 
Silk; but this pioeess is rarely used. 

This process was very largelv employed in 1914 
before the war, and it is still used by various factories. 
As the goods turned out hv this system are costlier than 
those of the Viscose System, almost all manufacturers 
have decided to discontinue this system and make use 
of the Viscose system. These goods are manufactured 
from wood pulp or pulp by Iredlnunt with the direct 
solution of Ammonial Copper ITydioxide and Cellulose, 
and the silk is slightly superior to Viscose System. 


Philanthropy 

Svrnmi Iswarmmnda concludes liis article 
on philanthropy in the Trivrni with the follow¬ 
ing remarks : 

In India the exclusive emphasis on duties, which 
far from being a matter for congratulation ought to be 
a matter for regret, has been the enuse of much evil, and 
requires to he coirected and supplemented by a due 
insistence on. the righls of the weak. In thp education 
of the masse* in llieit long-neglectcd and suppressed 
lights lies the salvation of India’s starving millions. A 
scheme, based solely on the ideal of Dharma is workable 
only in a society composed only of saints, but is 
impiactiral in a world composed as it is at the present 
day of average human beings 

The concept of Dharma is being re-empha°ised now 
u* the inadequate doctrine of the trusteeship of the 
capitalist. There is absolutely no doubt that it is far 
superior In the prevailing ideal of individualism, profit¬ 
making and self-aggrandisement. But its implications 
ar.* not fully realised. Trusteeship ought to imply the 
right of the beneficiaries to the benefits of the trust. It 
may be said that the trust is a moral trust and the rights 
also are moral rights If so, it has to he answered why 
there should be the legal rights to the beneficiaries? The 
advocates of the doctrine of trusteeship fail to see this 
point, and therefore would he satisfied with the supposed 
trusteeship of the capitalist Tt is a preraiious arrange¬ 
ment to which no society with any desire for stability, 
older and equity can trust itself. There as no authority 
to enforce the administration of the trust, because there 
is no right created and declared for the beneficiaries. To 
leave the trustees to their own will and pleasure in the 
discharge or neglect of the duties attached to the trust, 
and to compel the beneficiaries to he satisfied with what¬ 
ever philanthropic crumbs may fall from the tables of the 
trustees, is a very odd form of trusteeship indeed! 


The Ideal of Social Service in India 

Social service is one of the best- means of 
self-evolution Tt mean? labour of love. Every 
nation has an ideal of its own. The national 
ideals of India are servi< • and renunciation. 
Writes Swami Sarabuddhananda in Prabuddha 
Bharat: 
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Social service in India is not without its speciality. 
“The term has a somewhat different meaning in Great 
Britain and America." In India il is absolutely shorn 
of the sense of superiority and arrogance that are often 
the inevitable accompaniments of such acts of charity, 
and implies a spirit of love and icvcrence. The keynote 
of social seiviee is selfishness or sai rifice. In all arts 
of social service the spirit of selfishness must predo¬ 
minate; otheiwise il is a positive d.s«ervicc Service 
without sacrifice is unthoughl oi and unthinkable in 
India. It is inseparably or indissolubly combined with 
renunciation. Sprvice and lenuneiation do not exclude 
each other but like body and soul are interdependent. 
Renunciation is the very soul of all kinds of service, in 
and through which it manifests and shine- 

Tf we look hack to the llpani-hadu age. of which 
the othpr subsequent ages aie but echoes, we come across 
many a glowing reference lo service. The Chhandogva 
Vpanishad, which is lcgaidcd as one of tile oldest of 
the Upamshads, dcilarc- in ils fnsL veise of (111. XX111 
of Bk, Il : “Three aie the branches of Dharma. 
Sacrifice, study, m.d (luriiy are the first." Another Sruti 
maintains: “ One should learn the triad -self-control, 

charity and compassion” Meie im uleal ion id charity 
has not been the only funition of the Smtis, hut they 
have laid down sufficient hints for its pioper execution. 

Chariy and compassion were also extolled in the age 
of the Mahabharata although some limitations die found 
to have been put upon them Sri Kiishna in the 
Bhagaixul-Gita (Ch. XVIII. 5l sh\-, “Saenfiee, gift and 
austerity are purifying even lo the wise.” 


Heritage of India 

Syamaprasad Mookerjw. Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University, concludes his speech. as 
delivered at the Annual Convocation of the 
Patna University and published in The. Calcutta 
Review, with the following, remarks : 

I do not forget that in recent times efforts are being 
made to meet some of our vital needs But no Tcforms 
of a radical character in any field of activity will ever 
llie possible nor can India rise to her full stain re spiri¬ 
tualty anil economically until and unless she lakes her 
rank among the free nations of the world. No material 
gain, no earthly possession can ever compensate for the 
loss of man's liberty. The eonfliet of ideals and interests 
between a subject-rice and the power tba< wants to hold 
it in its leading strings is as old as history itself; it 
can be solved peacefully and amicably only if the latter 
accords to the formei the same treatment as it demands 
from others in respect of its own rights and privileges. 

Tn defining freedom l can do no belter than follow 
the language of a British peer, a statesman and philo¬ 
sopher, who has dealt with the question with remarkable 
lucidity in one of his recent books. What, he asks, is 


the ultimate goal of enlightened man ? The answer is 
that one of the aims is that nations should be free from 
alien domination. What, he asks, should be the pattern 
set for civilized mankind ? The answer is, within the 
nation the individual should be free, free to think, 
worship, speak and act as he would, subject to the 
similar rights of others, fiee under the protection of 
equal justice to pmsue his lawful business as he chose. 
Men should no longer be hound down from birth to 
death by the hampering restrictions thal come from 
bondage, poverty, overwork and envuonment. Freedom 
consists not only in tin* absence of restraint but also in 
the presence of oppoituniiv Libertv is not a single and 
simple conception. It has four elements--national, 
political, personal and economic. Tin* man who is fully 
free is one who lives in u eounliy which is independent; 
in a state which is democratic; in a society where the 
laws are equal and restrictions at a minimum: in an 
economic system in which national interests ait* pro¬ 
tected and the citizen has the scope of a secure liveli¬ 
hood, an assured eomlorl and full oppmtunty lo rise by 
merit. 

This freedom, so truly and courageously defined, is 
not outs today and until this condition is reached. India 
will never achieve Hue giealness or happiness, based on 
the glorious features of her past < ivihzalion. 


Awakening 

Behind an infinite secrecy of the dark 

from which the world of prying lights was shut out 
there walked in the Destroyer, 
and underneath the pall of an ominous hush 

rehearsed reparation un the deep of ray being. 

At last the Mage was made vacani 

for the new act of life’s play, 
when a fiery finger from the sky touched a fringe of 

the darkness 

and a lightning thrill pierced the immensity of sleep 

breaking it lo pieces. 

A stream of awakening began to course through the veins 

of a •blind inertness— 

as the first flood of the rainy June pursues it- 

branching path 

amidst the emptiness of a illy river bed. 

Big boulders of shadows barricaded the passage of light 

and created confusion — 
till (hey were swept away and the spirit nf new life 
unbared herself in a luminous horizon of peace. 

This body of mine—the earlier of the burden of a past—• 
seemed to me like an exhausted rloud 
slipping off from the listless arm of the morning. 

1 felt freed from its clasp 

in the heart of an incorporeal light 
at the furthest shore of evanescent things. 

Rabindranath Tagore 
in The Vhva-Bharati Quarterly 













Nowhere else can’ you find an .ideal 
vacation-land such as Japan, where West and East blend in 
perfect harmony; where the old is preserved intact by everything 
New In civilization, and unrivalled land — and sea-scapes. 
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INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



Srimati Sarala Devi 


Shimati Sarala Devi, Member, Orissa 
Legislative Assembly is a distinguished political 
worker of Orissa. She was the first lady to be 
a director of the Central Co-operative Bank, 
Cuttack. She is also the whip of the Congress 
Party in the Orissa Assembly. 


Srimati Parbati Gidwani is the President 
of Balkan-jt-Bari, (All-India Children’s Associa¬ 
tion) and is the Editor of Guhetan, a journal 
intended for children. 


Miss Usha Setalvad is an associate editor 
of the Pushpa, “ the Children’s own Paper,” 
which is published under the auspices of 
Balkan-ji-Bari. 






thjs bjart 

By R.C.-J6AY 


jjkrAar as a form of expression of. life has taken 
' ' -itwo divergent shapes. . One is the basis of what 
.is .known as the idealistic school of art and the 
' bthty/the basis of what is known as the realistic 

* ^nthetifi art, if one is permitted to 
i the 'term, is really a compromise between the 



Mr. J, C. Roy, Artist, 4 

. * ^ k* t * 

two. Thus while it accepts the spirituality of 
the, idealist, it does not reject altogether the 
external beauty of nature —“ harmony, anatomy 
and perspective/’ Again, while it accepts the 
“ materiality ” of the realist, it never revels in 
the flesh and gross, courseness of the external 
world. 

The art of Mr. J. C. Roy, Artist itfjjd 
, Curator of the Calcutta Corporation, belong#,'!^,. 
’'apgMsars, to this synthetic .school of 
Roy, is an idealist in the conception ofMiie 


theties and in ^ie tfanslation of those themes 
into an -expression ?ha colour he is a refined, 
realist. As a painter of portraits be tries , to 
bring <mt in the figure the distinctive character 
of the person he portrays. In painting land¬ 
scapes he not only copies nature to the minutest 
details so as to bring out the “soul of the 
woods” in all its vividness but points to the. 
vision of something fairer and sublimer in. 
Nature. 

Mr. Roy has got another mode of expres¬ 
sion in art, which he prefers to call Symbolic 
Art. He uses symbols to express some hidden 
truths. 

Natabhru is the picture of a maiden in the 
full, bloom of her youth, which seems to be 
bursting out of. the control of her garments. 
Her ear-rings have dropped down by her feet, 
the buttons of her blouse have broken out. of 
the holes and her sari has loosened. Slv 
suddenly becomes aware of the situation and 
gets embarrassed. In her bashfulness she stops 
dead with down-cast eyes, the pitcher she is 
carrying bn her side gets unseated and is 1 
emptying itself of all the water in it. 

Pmtfkshii (Awaiting)—This is the picture- 
of a slim Bengalee beauty looking out of the 
windows for . . . who knows for whom or what • 

The World is the title of a picture in which 
a thoughtful maiden, a model of aggressive 
beauty, is giving finishing touches to the shape, 
of the world in her earnest efforts to make it, 
perfectly beautiful The picture is symbolic of 
the reformer’s attempts to turn human society 
into a better order of things for the happiness 
of mankind- \ ,■ ,. 

These, a$d ProbhoM, Sold of the Oounfry, 
Midnight, Bwanka, Karnafadi, Kanchatijmffha 
;a»d aj^rti&It ba oils of the late Sir Sarendra 
Nath ^ 00016 of ^ r - ft°y’ s paintings 

critical eye the most. 

,tZtow .jaiatiep *w reproduced in the 

neStf . . 







bino-Japaneee War. A victim o! aerial bombing. Beside him bis wife with the child witnesses the tragedy 
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“ The Dignity of States " an/i “ The 
Dignity of the Bally ” 

When, after the last world war, (lie Italian 
Philosopher Benedetto Cioee made certain ob¬ 
servations in Ins book, Tim Conduct uj Cije, on 
the dignity ol (States, he did not perhaps anti¬ 
cipate that the cap would lit Italy also. But 
the present world situation reminds us oi wlmt 
he wrote in chapter XXXV of that work. Saul 
he : 

The dignity of Stales 1ms a counterpart in llie dignity 
id liu liully, who will )icld only to a .bully slionger oi 
luikici than he ... . Base anil eowaidly likewise 
. . the jiioceduics ol Stale, in their dealings with other 
.ytales . i-huip commands and the Ing slick lor the weak 
and the weaker; u sped fulness and politeness for 
“Towns ’ of equal power, cringing, flattery and booi- 
liihing lor the slrongei! Show me a Slute which, in the 
wai jusi over, maintained its dignilv in the ethical sense 
of the word. We had the spectacle of Fiance, a tiemb- 
ling mendicant loi aid hum anyone in a position to lend 
it; tlie glad hand oi iellowship extended to bavages and 
burbaiians (?) ; Senegalese and Indian Guikhas galloping 
ubuut tlie “ fair land of Fiance", words of feminine 
lllurement for peoples she bud, jn belter times, insulted 
tnd despised; invitations, \am ones, sent to lot Nippon 
jr yellow troops to delend her invaded tenitoiy; 
ncluous democratic niaiini i s, and pious ejaculations oil 
Latin bisterhood," for neighbouring countries of Latin 
rrgiii; consecrations to liberty, human justice, and 

emocracy, for a republic iailhci lcmovcd. 

'ho could enumerate the full list of such acts oi fawning 
Jaat in an individual-similarly placed would have been 
regarded as morally disgusting? But tlie war won and 
over, it is a different story. Frame “wraps hersell in 
er dignity.” She now steps lor ward as the high 
dmmibtratix oi justice—Monsieur de Paris, one might 
lmost Bay—toward the great people that is her neighbour, 
‘orgetful of common bonds of human ity, insolent, 
.arcastic, cynical, she now applies the liigh-sounding 
naxims of liberty and justice to the advantage of her 
■xclusive interests; with an occasional descent hum the 
ugh horse, even now, however, as it proves convenient to 
.unciliale one or another of the great powers. 

Croce then turns hits attention on England 
tnd the United States of America on the one 
nand and Germany on the other. 

At the culminating point of German foi tunes, at the 
critical moment of t he war, we had, the spectacle of 
England and the United States—not vanquished but 
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deeply shaken—condescending to advances wliirh were 
offers ol compromise and peace. And these advances? 
They weie insolently lepelled by the niouientaiy victor, 
liu; pioud German Stale, which a short time alteiwuids 
was making advances on its own account (and what 
craven ones!), finally aiecpling, meek as a lamb, evriy- 
llnng tliut was written ioi it on a piece of paper! 

The Italian Philosopher concludes : 

Stales aic inagiiilucut animals, mighty, colossal; blit 
then chid desire js to enduie, and to esiape desliiielion 
they will lesort to any device that is available. 

Effects of War on the Chinese People 

According to an article in Tlie China 
Weekly Review, owing to the 8mo-Japanese 
war, the mentality of the Chinese people “ has 
undergone, for better or worse, a drastic 
change.” 

Tue most noticeable change is that we become very 
mili'aiislic in our conception. We have been known to 
be great lovers oi peace, hut aitei many disillusiunments, 
we have come, at last, to tin- conclusion that peare can¬ 
not he had unless it is supported by sliong armament. 
Only > eslej day we cued lor the retrenchment of our 
military expenditures, criticised the reckless spending in 
the attempt to build iiji om national defense, and 
fi owned upon tlie increasing outflow of our wealth for 
the purchase of foreign arms and munitions. But today, 
we lament our want oi lug cannon and anti-aircraft guns, 
and deplore bitleily that wc have not spent enough to 
piepaie lor om national defense. We even go so fai as 
to point a finger of condemnation at the many beautiful 
buildings jn the Civic Center—once a pride of our hearts; 
and ask each other, “It is a great pity that these build¬ 
ings should be pul up at enormous expenses for the 
put pose ol decoration only and without any militaiy 
value. And would our national defense be very much 
strengthened, if the money spent for this pul pose could 
be saved for the purchase of more airplanes and guns?” 
It is a general contention that the story of war would be 
told differonl'y, if our sohlieis weie as well-equipped as 
our enemy. The interim ity of our war equipment has 
shuck so deeply into our hearts, that il we have our own 
way m shaping our national financial policy, we would 
not in the least hesitate to spend every cent of our national 
revenue for military purpose. Dr. Koo's statement in a 
speech at the Brussels Conference that “China regrets 
that her rearming in recent years has not been more 
rapid or more extensive, so tha 1 she may offer more 
effective resistance and lessen the tot of suffering ruthlessly 
imposed on the Chinese people” speaks eloquently of our 
prevailing sentiment. 
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Another change is that the people have 
become more public-spirited. 

The old adage “ Mind your own business ” has lost 
its luster and fascination, and its place has been fittingly 
taken by a very populai slogan, “ Contribute money it 
you can; otherwise, render your scrvues.” The icahza- 
tion that the present wai is a wai against all the Chinese 
people makes us sensible of the necessity of uniting 
ourselves into a whole and indivisible body. We find 
ourselves literally m the same boat, and iheiefote must 
pull together for our mutual salvation—a task, which, we 
aic fully aware, cannot be successfully accompli-hed 
should we lcmain individualistic and selfish as in days 
of yore. 

Likewise, the Chinese have “ become bold 
and enterprising.” 

It must he admitted that our people generally aie 
timid and lack ('outage. Hut the frequent air-raids 
conducted by our i nemv have veiy much taken nwa\ our 
feaifulness, and gi,en us a new soul. When mu ear- are 
filled with the sound of bombing and booming, arid when 
our eyes are filled with the stem's ol death and destine- 
tion, we become inliepid and ran no longer concern 
ouiselvcs with the hung of h bullet oi with the sight ot 
a bloody corpse. Nav, we do not attach much value to 
our life as we used to. In spile of the frequent air-raids 
here and there, our people in the affected aieas have 
still maintained tlieir eomposuu and ((inducted their 
“business as usual.” Many people have even refused 
to evacuate fiom the war /.ones, and contentedly lived a 
trying life among the rums. 

The Chinese have become more realistic 
and less superstitions. They place their “ faith 
in the saying, ‘ God will help those who help 
themselves Titov have “ also become self- 
reliant.” They do not really tiny longer believe 
that any substantial assistance would come 
from the League of Nations or any other 
quarter. 

According to the pronouncements made by nnr 
officials, the present war is going to be a protracted one. 
We agiee that is the onlv course for us to puisne, and so, 
despite our increasing sufferings and hardships, we show 
not the faintest sign of defeatism. On the other hand, 
we apply more devoutly and por-Kuntlv to the task of 
our national salv./in Jt is hoped that villi Uie prolonga¬ 
tion of the pi (sent war, our people, baptized by the fne 
of our enemy's guns will he able to pick up some mue 
sterling qualities and become diffeunt persons with new 
ideals and outlooks, so that in the end, from the iuin« 
a new nation will spimg up, ftesher and hcalihici, to be 
accepted as an equal among the community of nations. 

Chinas Firm Resolve 

The following telegram was received by the 
Chinese Consul-General m Calcutta from 
China’s field headquarters on December 16 : 

f’pneralissimo Chiang Kai-shek made a statement 
from the Field Hpadquaiters ypsteiday evening declaring 
dial China would continue to resist Japanese invasion 
notwithsianding the evacuation of Nanking. 

“Withdrawal from Nanking has no effect upon the 
Government’s policy of resisting Japanese aggression but 
it strengthens the National determination to continue 
fighting. Since the seat of the Government has been 


removed elsewhere, Nanking has neither political nor 
imlilaiy significance. I therefore, ordered the withdrawal 
of the forces from Nanking to other lines according lo 
my plan of withdrawing whenever the enemy’s superior 
armament makes unnecessary sacrifice loo great.” 

The battle for the possession of Nanking commenced 
on the 5th and lasted for nine days, in which the 
defenders made heroic sacrifices exacting a heavy price 
from the enemy. 

The casualties were extremely heavy on both sides 
in the street fighting which lasted till yesterday noon 
alter which the Chinese authorities ordered a withdrawal, 
inasmuch as .11 defence works were destroyed by 
intensive Japanese bombardment. 

Chinese mobile units are extremely active behind 
thq Japanese lines on the Yangtse delta. It has been 
reported that Taichang to ihe north-east of Quinshan has 
been retaken. 

Congress President's Assam Tour 

The tour of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in 
tiie province of Assam has aroused great enthu¬ 
siasm in that province. This is due to the 
desire for freedom which people naturally have 
and which the Indian National Congress fosters 
anti has been trying to fulfill more than any 
other organization m India, as also to the 
personality of the Congress President. ITis 
selfless devotion to the cause of freedom, his 
courage, lus intellectual equipment, his literary 
gifts and Ins energy have combined to give him 
that personal magnetism winch draws lovers ol 
freedom to him wherever he goes, ills articles 
on Ins tour giving his impressions of the pro¬ 
vince possess high literary charm, in addition 
to their political and economic importance 

Bengalis in Assam Province 

The British-ruled province of Assam is 
more extensive than the region which is in- 
liabited nuunly by Assamese-speaking people. 
There are areas included in the province w’hich 
have been peopled since time immemorial by 
hill and forest tribes who speak their own 
languages, which arc non-" Aryan.” And there 
are areas which have been the home of the 
Bengali-speaking people for centuries from 
before the commencement of British rule. And 
there is Assam proper, which gives the name to 
the British-ruled province, and wdiich has been 
the home of Assamese-speaking people since 
time immemorial. These are the main divi¬ 
sions But, of course, there are Assamese- 
speaking people outside Assam proper, as there 
are Bengalis outside Sylhet, Cachar and parts 
of Goalpara, which are mainly Bengali-speak¬ 
ing If the British Government so desires, it 
can transfer these Bengali-speaking areas to 
the piovince of Bengal. But if any such step 
were taken, it would not do to transfer Sylhet 
alone, leaving Cachar and the Bengali-speaking 
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portion of Goalpnra to form part of the pro¬ 
vince of Assam, as they do at present. 

We say this, as during his four in Assam 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has expressed the 
opinion that Sylhct’s proper place is in the 
province of Bengal. Perhaps he has not been 
correctly reported, or, perhaps as he was not 
making a formal official pronouncement, lie did 
no! take care to add that Cachar and parts of 
Goalpnra also formed parts of Bengal. 

The people of Andhra-desa and Karnataka 
have expressed a desire to form separate 
linguistic provinces for themselves. Bengali! 
also have such a desire. The All Tndin Congress 
Committee has approved of this desire. It has 
also supported the desire of the Bengalis so far 
as the Bengali-speaking areas in the province 
of Bihar are eoncerned If there is to he a 
linguistic province, of Bengal, all the Bengali- 
speaking areas in both the provinces of Bihar 
and Assam should be transferred to Bengal 
It. would be unjust and illogical to transfer only 
some of them, leaving the rest to form parts 
of Bihar and Assam as at present. 

Bengalis in the. Province of Bihar 

The All Tndia Congress Committee has 
passed a resolution in favour of transferring the 
Be ligali-spcaking areas in the province of Bihar 
to Bengal. Recently flic Bihar Provincial 
Congress Committee considered this resolution 
It said that it was within the competence of the 
Central Government, to effect this transfer, and 
therefore the 'All India Congress Committee 
should be informed accordingly 

There is no reason to suppose that the All 
India Congress Committee does not know what 
provincial governments can do and what the 
central government alone can do. Therefore, 
to communicate to the All India Committee 
what was presumably known to it already 
would be a superfluous endeavour to remove its 
supposed ignorance The All India Committee 
might not appreciate the compliment. 

One would have thought that, if the Bihar 
Committee at all considered the A T. C. C 
resolution, it would either support it, or oppose, 
it mentioning the grounds of its opposition. 

Bengalis Outside Bengal : Inter-provincial 
Migration 

In the course of one of his Assam speeches 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is reported to have said 
that it did not matter whether some Bengalis 
lived in Assam or in Bengal. What he probably 
meant was that, as Bengalis were Indians, it 
was all one to him whether they lived in one 


part of India or in another part. He was quite 
right so far One may generalise his observa¬ 
tion and say that it does not. matter in what 
province of Tudia Binding Panjabis, Ilindus- 
thanis, Biharis, Bengalis, Assamese, Oriyas, 
Andhras, Maratlias, Gujaratis, Tamils, Kanarese, 
etc., live. 

As a statement in the abstract, we accept 
it. But persons whose mother-tongue is the. 
vernacular of a particular province often find 
that even if their family has settled in another 
province, lias been living m it for generations, 
lias no home in the province of iG origin, and 
spends, saves and invests its earnings in the 
province where it has settled, they are discri¬ 
minated against in the province which is now 
their home. 

Tn the ease of Bengalis living in the 
province of Bihar, it is curious that even fully 
qualified Bengalis of, say, Manbhum, which has 
been a Bengali-speaking district from before 
British rule, are not considered equally eligible 
for public service in Bihar with Biharis, though 
the families of these Bengalis have been in 
Manbhinn for centimes So, as the natives of 
Manbhum are not considered as good Biharis 
as the natives of, say, Patna, is it not only 
right and proper that. Manbhum should form 
part of Bengal again, as it did all along before 
its inclusion in Bihar. 

“ The Statesman ” On Sir C. V. 

Raman s Comments on Sir J. C. Bose’s 
Work 

The Statesman of Calcutta, an Anglo- 
Tndian daily which has not been noted for 
friendliness or justice to Sir J. C. Bose, has the 
following editorial paragraph on Sir C. V. 
Raman’s comments on Sir J C. Bose’s work as 
a scientist: 

Sir C. V. Raman’s comment* on the late Sir Jagadis 
Bnsp’s work a* physicist and biologist lark grace and 
have been justly resented. It has heen common groiinn 
to Sir Chandrasekhar and others that Sir Jagadis was 
one of the first Indian* whose devotion to science 
attracted interest in the West. It would have been 
better for the Nobel Prizeman of Bangalore (formerly of 
Calcutta) to leave it at that insteud of making observa¬ 
tions which are as inopportune a*, they are unfortunate 
and which clearly lend to belittle Sir Jagadis’ work. 
Scientists do not always hold a high opinion of one 
another. We ourselves noted certain aspects of the 
deceased scienlist’s work which touch a difficult border¬ 
land. Bi t there are moments when a dissentient view 
should be either withheld or expressed with dignity and 
a consideration for a prevailing opinion and sentiment. 

We do not wish to ma e any comments on 
what The Statesman has said. 

Sir 0. V. Raman spoke on Sir J. C. Bose’B 
work both ps a physicist and as a biologist. 
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Ak Professor Raman is a distinguished phy¬ 
sicist, his estimate of Sir J O Rose’s work as 
a physicist would have been entitled to serious 
consideration if it had been an unbiassed and 
dispassionate scientific estimate But Professor 
Raman himself knows, as otbeis do, that lie i* 
prejudiced aganist Sir J. C* Bose. His very 
comments, which The Stalcmiinn has criticised, 
show his bias. Therefore, it would have been 
belter for him if he had kept quiet Sir J. C 
Bose’s reputation can take 1 care ol itself 

As regards Sir ,T (• Bose’s work as a 
biologist, Sir C. V. Raman savs ■ 

I am not compel pul to speak with cnniplclc anthoiifv 
on his woik in thp field of Biology But few Biologists 
whom I have nirt in niv tiavels in Ameiiea and !' urope 
have hepn incbne.1 to alinrh importance to the -positional 
claims made or. behalf of Sit Jnga.lis Bow’s work. 

Sir C. V. Raman assumes that, lie ran 
speak on “ work in the field of bioloav ” with 
sonic authority, though not with “ complete 
authority.” Why is la 1 so modest ? 

Tf he wanted the sentence following his 
modest disclaimer of “ complete authority ” to 
he taken as a serious scientific pronouncement, 
lie should have, mentioned the names, addresses 
and standing of the biologists whom ho met and 
who are alleged to have disparaged Bose’s work, 
in order that, their opinions could be verified 
bv correspondence with them and weighed as 
against those of many world-famous biologists, 
whose estimate of Bose's work has been read 
even by laymen—if, of course, anybody eared 
to take so much trouble. 

Mr. Shrama Prasad Muhhcrjee s 
Convocation Address 

In November last Mr Rl.vnmn Piasad 
Mukherjee delivered a fine Convocation address 
at Patna. ITe dwelt on the culture and thought 
and glory of ancient Tndia and proceeded to 
observe : 

Tt may he asked that if such has been the gteafness 
of Tnilia as a home of culliue and thought, why is it 
that *1ip has lost her pnliural mdependenee and has be- 
come a subject nation.'’ Would it he trur to «av that 
the catholicity and univctsal sympathy which contributed 
so much to the eveilasting freshness of India’s civiliza¬ 
tion, concraled in them the germs of her political down¬ 
fall? Did they engender that other-worldliress which 
«pelt ruin to the prospert of India’s freedom? History 
supplies the answer. Did not India produce Chandra- 
gupta and Samudragupta, Pratapsingh, Sivaji and Ranjit 
Sinah, in spite of the pacific teachings of our ancestors? 
Did not the nameless hut illustrious heroes, the Indian 
Argonauts, who explored the mysteries of the imchartered 
seas and spread Indian cullure to the farthest East, prove 
that Hindu pacifism did not eliminate enterprise and 
love of adveniure? Indian sages and philosophers never 
suggested lhat cowards and weaklings would ever be the 
torch-bearers of India’s great heritage. None but the 


valiant can achieve salvation. India’s culture has not 
been responsible for India’s bondage. That culture trans¬ 
planted to the Himalaya', and beyond has not taken the 
edge off the material spiril of Mongolian rares. 

Is it then her climate that drpriorated the sturdy 
Aryan, Turk and Afghan in turn? If tins were so, how 
are we to account for the rise of the Mahratlas and 
the Rohillas, the Jatlis and the Sikhs? How are we to 
explain the resurrection of the Raiputs? How could 
Hyder All of Mysore hold his own against the Mahrattas 
nnd the English 9 ll is not the climate, it is not the 
culture; we must seek the cause of our downfall else¬ 
where. 

India fell mainlv because her people were at the 
critical hour divided and disoigamsed. Her influence 
waneil when the forces of disintegration, political and 
social, were at work If we lift om neighbours alone, 
we revelled in inletnal strife. 

Hp concluded by saying : 

T do not forget that in recent times cLoits are being 
made to meet some of our vitul needs Rut no lcforms 
of a radical character in anv field of activity will ever 
be possible nor can Tndia rise to her full stature spiiitu- 
ally and PronomicaUy until and unless she takes her 
rank among the free nations of the woild. No material 
gain, no earlhlv possession run ever < ompeiisale for the 
loss of man’s liberty The conflict of ideals nnd mler- 
ests between a suh|ert-iaLe and the power that wants 
to hold it in its leading strings is as old a- h sp.rv itself; 
it can lie solved peacefully and amicably onlv if the 
latter accords to the former the same treatment as it 
demands from others in respect of its own righls ami 

privileges.The man who is fully free is 

one who lives m a country ■which is independent, in a 
slate which is democratic; in a socieiy where the laws 
are equal and restrictions at a minimum; in an economic 
system in which national interests are pioteeted and the 
citi/en has the scope of a serine livelihood, an as-ured 
comfort and full opportunity to rise by merit 

This freedom so truly and courageously defined, is 
not ours today and until this conthtioi. is reached, India 
will never achieve true greatne-s or happiness, based on 
the glorions features of her past nvili/aiion. 

The Indian Universities, if thev are to play their 
role in the rebuilding of a new Tndia must not legard 
themsrlves as exclusive institutions which exist apart 
finm the currents of the country’s life. Let them train 
their alumni in a worthy niannet. saturate them with 
the lessons of Indian history and r. vilization, instil into 
them unity and reason, strength and dauntlessness, inspire, 
them with skill and knowledge and teach them to apply 
themselves devntedlv and unsilfishly to the service of 
their fellowmen. Let the tearlieis of the Universities 
consider it their Barred duty to he the interpreters of 
India’s heritage, the seekers of truth and knowledge and 
prove to the world that Indian seholars are sreond tn 
none in their efforts to seive the cause of the humanities 
and the soiences in relation to the unfettered progress 
of India and of human civilization itself. 


Frontier Premier Dr. Khan Sahib on 
“ Bande Mataram ” 

(From Our Own Correspondent) 

Peshawar. Nov. 29. 

As a good deal of misunderstanding has been created 
over the question .of “ Bande Mataram ” and “ Allah-O- 
Akbar" by Interested persons in the province with a 
view to discredit Dr. Khan Sahib in the eyes of his 
co-religioniBts, I interviewed Dr. Khan Sahib at Kohat 
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in this connection to ascertain his views on the question 
Dr. Khan Sahih staled that both “ Ramie Mataratn" ind 
“ Allah-O-Akhar ” are qiwtc scpjiale slogan- and cannot 
be mixed with one another, adding that Rnnde Mataiam’" 
was the national anthem of the country while “ Allah O- 
Akbar ” was a slogan to inspire confidence amongst the 
believers of Tslam. Dr Khan Sabi!) further stated that 
he had no objection in adopting “ B.imle Matainm ’ as 
the national antliem of the country holding that th * song 
contained nothing object ion a hie for the Muslims 

—“The Thrulii'.than Standard" 

Survey of Ben pal Fish Industry hy 
Madras Offieer 

Tn pursuance of ihe announeement made bv the 
Minister in Charge of lndustr.es and Agriculture. Bengal, 
dining the Budget session in the Bengal T -inJ uive 
Assembly, it is undetslood that nriamrcmenis have hi'en 
completed to undertake immediately j sutvev tn exploit- 
the possibilities of developing the fishery indus'rs in the 
province. 

The Cnvernment of Madras was approached some lime 
ago for lending the “eiviees of a suitable ofiie-r for the 
pmpose. TTe will begin hi® work of sur.-'m" inland 
fisheries in the province from the next in mill 

The Government of Bengal as a result of the pinprwd 
smvev will he in a position to decide for themselves as 
1 . cards ihr steps tn he taken for implementing vntinus 
proposals that are hkelv to he contained ; n the report to 
he submitted by the Madias Officer. 

Perhaps the sen-board 1 of Bengal is not. loss 
lone; than tlisit of Madras, nor do Bengal rivers 
contain less fish lhnn those of Mndrns Perhaps, 
too. the fish-online population of Bengal is 
larger than that of Madras How is it then 
that Bengal docs not possess a “ suitable officer ” 
for Ihe purpose of a fishing industry survey? 

• 

Probable Result of Con press and 
Muslim Leapue Opposition to Federation 

We have pointed out in our Iasi (December') 
number (pp. 718-719) and in some previous 
numbers that the probable result of the opposi¬ 
tion of the Congress and of the Muslim League 
to the Government scheme of federation will be 
that the Government will win over the Muslim 
eommunalists by extending the operation of the 
Communal Decision to the Indian States. In 
the British India part, of the Federal Legis¬ 
latures, Hindus, who form more than 70 per 
rent of the population, have been reduced to a 
hopeless minority, having been given only 42 
per cent, of the seats in the Assembly. Hindus 
are a majority in the Indian States also If 
among the representatives of the States nomi¬ 
nated by their rulers, Hindus he similarly 
reduced to a minority, their proportional 
strength in the legislature will be further 
reduced. The Communal Decision can be ex¬ 
tended to the States withouf amending the 
Government of India Act The Hindu rulers 
can be persuaded or practically forced by 


various kinds of pressure to nominate more 
Muhammadans its their representatives than 
they can claim on the basis of population; and 
the Moslem ruler- will naturally nominate more 
Musalmans its their representatives than they 
can claim on the ground of their numerical 
strength 

If the spee.ial cotre-pondenl of The Hindu 
Outlook of Delhi ha.- been cm reel lv informed, 
the mischief apprehended is already a eerlainly 
Says he : 

I understand frntn leliahle ■soiiiee- th.il the Congiess 
Opposition tn the Feileriil Scheme of the Covriiiiiionl of 
Tm!i,i \et i- having umlc-irahte u-ailmii- The Thrti-h 
Oovi imnrilf anil the Viicinv me deli i inincil to -ec 
Fnlei.ilion tlitimgh, ami lacking Congre— r n-opeiation 
me looking for -uppoil in the Muslim ramp The mam 
point of Mu-Iirn obieilion to Federation i- that the 
Muslim- air not a—meil of having one-lhird of the quota 
allotted lo Tnilian ‘-Mies lepic-enlation Thi- point is 
likely to he comoded and the Hindu Stale- me already 
being sounded a- to wlutlier they are agreeable lo send 
a sufficient number of Muslims to the Fi deral Legislature 
to nuke up the Mu-lim one-third Tt i- expiated (hat 
umlei the per-iin-ion and pie—m ■ of the Political 
Dep.nlment the Hindu Stall- will agtee to the proposal. 
An inipnitant Muslim Slate i- -aid to he angling to 
make Mr M. A Jmnah the first Fedeial Prime Minister. 

T furthei understand that in order to meet the danger 
ahead aetivr steps aie being lakrn to f.um a pro- 
Fedi ration pnrtv in the eo'iimy. 

We had suggested that, just ft 53 Congress 
has accepted office m mosl provinces and has 
thereby prevented reactionaries there from cap¬ 
turing power and doing harm to the cau-c of 
freedom and nationalism, so Congress mighi, 
neeept office at the Centre and prevent, reac¬ 
tionaries from weakening the forces of freedom 
and nationalism. Congress should capture all 
the seats in the Federal Legislature that, it, is 
possible for it. to do and form a Central 
Congress Government Tn most of the provinces 
Congress has formed governments, overruling 
doctrinaire objections As regards tbe Central 
Government also no doctrinaire objection should 
be heeded by Congress 

Tt, should not be taken for granted that, the 
ruling princes are all against Indian nationa¬ 
lism. Why should it be assumed that no 
ruling pr’nee is n patriot 7 Efforts should be 
made to persuade as many prinres as possible 
to give their subjects the right to elect, the 
States’ representatives—if not all the represen¬ 
tatives. at, least, some to begin with Should such 
efforts fail, endeavours should he made to 
persuade ihe princes themselves to nominate 
men of enlightened and pt gre-sive views Tn 
all circumstances we should try to make the 
best of a bad job. 

Congress is a non-eommtmal body There¬ 
fore, gome people may think that it should do 
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uotliing which will prevent Hie strength of the 
Hindu element, in the Federal Legislature from 
being further reduced, as that may be construed 
as a communal move Tint Congressmen know, 
as others do, Mia I Hindus form the' backbone of 
nationalism in India We do not, sav that 
there are no nationalists among Muhammadans 
But the plain truth is that it is the Hindus 
who have fought for freedom for all Indians 
irrespective of race, creed nr caste. If in the 
Central Legislature the Hindu element, be re¬ 
duced to a hopeless mmoritv, the cause of 
nationalism will also be a hopeless cause there 
Ro let. not th<' iiM* of the word Hindu frighten 
Congressmen They aie quite capable of facing 
facts. Let them faee facts, though the facts 
may wear : Hindu garb and bear a Hindu 
name. 

Mr. Shiva Rao's id dr ess at Trade Union 
Federation 

Tn the com sc of his presidential address 
at the third geneial session of the National 
Trades Union Federation, held in Calcutta, last 
month. Mr. Shiva Rao observed : 

Even a man so rnlurlv on the workers" snip ns 
Mi Giri has been compelled to alter a word of warning 
I hat the workers should 1101 drrlaic strikes except as a 
last resort, and jilare themselves in the wrong bv stiiking 
without notice T agree, if T may «av so, with the view 
expressed liy the Minister of Labour in Madras and am 
tonfideiil that the Fnleraron grnrrnllv endois, s principle 
enunciated therein But emphatii ally I do no' acicpt the 
analysis of the present situation put forward in certain 
quaitrrs that this manifestation of industrial unrest 
widespread and potentially dangerous in certain centres 
as it is, is due tn the inflammatory teachings of a certain 
set of people. Whatever mav have heen the truth of the 
assertion eighteen years ago that the workers could be 
led into a strike hv misehiovous or oversea! mi" agitators, 
we know that todav they aie not so ignorant, or eredulous 
as to become th. innocent dupi s of partisan propaganda. 
I have too h : (di a icgatd for the shrewd practical sense 
of the workers to at rept this view of the situation. 

But the following editorial note in Harijan 
(December 11, 1937) scorns to show that what 
was true eighteen years ago is still partH true 
in seme areas at any rate : 

The Ahnirdabad labour strike is over--not without 
having done a lot of harm all round. The only one good 
result of it mav lie this that the workers have learnt one 
more lesson of not listening to those who would enenmage 
strikes as such, and have al»o perhaps realised the value 
of the Labour Union which has by now wealhered many 
a sfrnn. and which makes for the solidarity of the labour 
interests. The Indian Labour fmirnal, which is the 
official organ of the B. N Rlv Indian Labour Union, 
commends to its readers Gandhi ji’- article ‘Storm 
Signals’ and lias addressed verv sensible remarks both 
to the workers and the labour leaders. “They must,” 
it says. “ formulate their grievances. present fhem to the 
ptoper quarters, seek 'lie aid of Provincial Governments 
for their redress, and if all channels fail, resort to the 


ultimate weapon of strike. It will never do to strike work 
and then to evolve a list of grievances and demands.” 
\lso • “Labour oiganisanons should develop a stienglh 
of llieir own. Thpre hid heen sporadie slrikcs throughout 
the country in 1920. There were record strikes in the 
text lie and other mdiistiies including railways in the 
vcai 1928. We hate now strikes all ovei the rountry. 
They do indirate in uncertain trims that the workers are 
piepareil to make anv sacrifice in order to secure better 
londilrons. But ineie stiike without the development of 
trade unions which function < imlimioiislv and systemati¬ 
cally do not carrv the workers far. The leaders who 
figure so much in sti ikes should set themselves down to 
do some regular trade union woik. But, unfortunately, 
most of them do not seem to have faith in trade unionism 
whn li according to them, is reformist. Some of them 
go to the i - tent of stiimg (hat workers < annul see in 
think hcMind improving then own tiinihlums and all 
revolutionary thought can nnlv emanate from the 
bourgeoisie. They mav lie entitled to think so hilt they 
should not exploit labnui for this purpose ” 

Nevertheless, if is true, us Mr Shiva Rao 
proceeded to observe, that 

We must look elsewhere and deeper for the wave of 
unrest which is undoubtedly sweeping over the country. 
There is a teilain amount of natural impatience both on 
the pail of the woikeis themsehes and those who aie 
leading them, with existing conditions—an impaliencr 
winch is finding expiesamn in strikes of different 
kinds. ... 

. . . The strikes that have taken place during the last 
few months are the first flails of a ndeiise fiom iho repres¬ 
sive hut otherwise do-nothing policy of the piovincial 
Coveinmints of the last several years The wnikers are 
impatient for reforms that hate long hei n overdue, and 
hopeful that under the new provincial Governments 
especially with thp pledges that the Congress has given, 
both at its annua] si ssions and in its election manifesto, 
a definite and compiehensive progiamme will soon lie 
pul into operation. The volume of industrial disronlc.nl 
prevalent in Tndia is a measiue of the failure of the old 
administrations to deal with the wnikers in a spirit of 
fairness and justice. It is a heavy butden they have left 
for the autonomous provinces of today 

Mr. Harold Butler at N. T. 11. Federation 
Session 

In the course of his address at the National 
Trades Union Federation session Mr. Harold 
Butler, Director of the International Labour 
Office, Geneva, said : 

“I have realised.” continued Mr. Butle-, “that I 
have come to tndia at a very interesting time, and it is 
not difficult ’ •> see the movement of ideas which is taking 
place a' the present moment in the various provinces. 
One sees, one feels that a great deal of energy has 
developed in the social field. One feels that more rapid 
progress is likelv to he made in the course of the next 
few years that has been accomplished in the past. And 
I think it should not bp a question of social legislation 
alo’.e, hut a question also of developing what might be 
called social consciousness. 

Even the short experience I have in Tndia has given 
me tremendous encouragement. Tt makes me feel that 
real advance Is beginning to take place here and that a 
great deal more is likely to be accomplished in the 
immediate future.” 
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Appeal for World-wide Boycott of 
Japanese Goods 

Pandit JawaharJal Nehru has received the 
following cable from Dr. John Dewey, Prof. 
Albert Einstein, Air. Bertrand llussel and 
Monsieur Roitiam Holland, from New York : 

‘Ir. . <*w ol tin- wanton drstruclinn ■[ oriental 
civiJi/.atiun, and lor humanity, peace and de notraiy we 
propose that the people*. of all countries hhoi Id oiganue 
a voluniniy hoycolt against Japanese goods, r< I use to sell 
jnd load war materials to Japan and cease o-opei alien 
with Japan in ways that help her aggiessive j iliey, while 
giving China eveiy possible help lor iclief and seli- 
delt'iice until Japan has evacuated all her Imres Item 
China and abandoned her policy of conquest Wish the 
Congress to endoise this statement and give puliluity 
and call all India to join action ’ 

Indians have already been supporting tin* 
iiiovt’iijt'iii lor boycotting Japanese goods. As 
ordinary purchasers oi goods cannot generally 
distinguish Japanese goods easily irom other 
articles oltercd lor sale by shopkeepers, the 
niou’ment must depend lor success to a large 
extent on the support which it may receive 
Irom the firms importing Japanese goods in 
bulk Indian haulers should appioaeh these 
firms The impoit and export trade of India 
with Japan is valued at many mires of rupees, 
and so, is not, neghgthh, as the following figures 
will show • — 


(In ritcmr.s of kui-lls) 


Yr 

oris to 

Imports 


ipan 

fiom Japan 

Pie-war average 

16 85 

3 64 

1923-24 

50.16 

13 82 

1924-25 

5515 

17.12 

1925-20 

56 66 

18 19 

1926-27 

41 01 

16 47 

1927-28 

29.0 J 

17.90 

1928-29 

34 43 

17 68 

1929-30 

32 27 

23.59 

1930-31 

23.73 

11.51 

1931-32 

13 94 

13 31 

1932-33 

13.95 

20.48 

1933-34 

13.46 

16 .16 

1934-35 

24.59 

20.80 

J935-36 

21 89 

21 84 

1936-37 

30 07 

21.27 

Pandit Juwall 

arlal Nehru has 

sent, t,h<’ 


following reply to Dr. John Dewey to the cable 
received from New York : 

‘Your cut lie. Couplers already expiessed condemna¬ 
tion of Japanese aggression and full sympathy tor China, 
called for boycott of Japanese goods and agree to general 
policy and objective of your statement and is giving 
publicity. Congress is most willing to co-opriale for 
humanity, peace and di nioeracy cveivwhcie and for 
elimination of fascism and imperialism.’ 

In issuing the cable and the reply thereto 
to the press the Pandit draws “ the attention 
of the public again to the urgent necessity of 
abstaining from purchasing Japanese goods.” 


How to Help China 

The Congress President continues : 

“’lloriiu pilcii up on horror in China and aimed 
might and an bomb and poison gas kill hundreds of 
thousands oi her children and tiush hei veiy soul. We 
am si< kened at ll'e brutality and inhumanity oi the 
Chinese scene. But mere sympathy is not enough. We 
must give such help as we can. This help tan be of two 
kinds—-reinsal to pun base Japanese goods and financial 
assistance ioi nn.dn.il rebel. 1 liusl dial Congress 
Committees and otbei uigaiusations will tuny on propa¬ 
ganda lor this boycott. Donations lor sending medical 
lelitl will be reicived in the All-ludia Congress < oiuiinttee 
ofhic and will be loiwaidcd to piopcr quarters. Urgent 
demand lor medical supplies has been received by us, 
and 1 earnestly trust that the people id India will give 
wJiat they can ior relief oi suflciutg and tin lured 
humanity m Chinn.” 

In our lust issue, page 7J8, wo printed what 
Madame Agnes Smedley wrote irom Taiyuanfu, 
Shansi Prounco, China, about the urgent need 
lot medical supplies and doctors. She wrote 
to Pundit JawaJiarlal Nehru also. 

Profiteering By Railways 

Mr. Jamnadas Alehin, A1 L A. (Bombay), 
presiding over the first zonal Conference oi 
the All-India Ruilwaymen’s Federation last 
month m Calcutta, said : 

“ The wealth which the railwjy woihc: earns is 
squandered in irrigating other lands. The worker ib 
gelling a petty wage, lias l>i do hard work and on retire¬ 
ment 65 pci cent ol his iell.iw-woikers lcmain unprovided 
against iutme needs, liven the trdlu of a gialuily ife 
ml jiaui as a matl-i of light. About lour luklis oi the 
winkers aic excluded Jioiii the benellt of the provident 
iu nd while el OK's go to the shale oi tile iughei official. 
i\o national Government could ltave tolerated tile huge 
drain id railways ior a single day.” 

Secondary Education Board Bill 

We commented on the draft of the, Bengal 
Secondary Education Board Bill m our lust 
issue. We are tor its total rejection It was 
reloiToil <u the ('uleutta University for its 
opinion. The syndicate of the University 
appointed a committee to consider the Bill 
The commit Lee consisted of English and Indian 
members, the English member being Air. Words- 
w'orth, who retired from the Education Depart¬ 
ment aftei filling the offices of professor of 
English, principal of the Piesideney College and 
Director of Public Instruction Among the 
Indian members was such a veteran education¬ 
alist as Sir P. G. Ray and two Aluhammadan 
professors. Such a committee has reported 
against, the Bill unanimously. The Senate has 
adopted the report of the committee unani¬ 
mously In moving the at: ption of the report 
by the Senate Air. Justice I,. G. Biswas said in 
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the course of his effective speech tuat an 
attempt had been made in some quarters to 
create the impression that the University was 
opposed to tiie establishment of a board for the 
control oi secondary education. But, said he : 

"Thai is a delusion wluch ought lu uc dispelled at 
time. I'lio liniviisity has novel opposed it and does noL 
oppose it now, hut whul j| asks toi is a genuine fioaid 
coueened on light lines which will leally pi nmole the 
nilricsls oi ^letnndaiy Film alnm in the jnoviriee, not 
men* nauii which will nicicly i oiiccal huiealh a 1 al.se 
'■xtinoi all tin elements ol N-iieiaiial domination, with 
the nuikc-weighl oi eomiiiunjl bias ihiown in into the 
huiguin. 

Give us, we say, a body, aiailemit, in chaiaclei and 
academic in outlook, which will not make Secondary 
htlui utmn the sport ol paity polili or communal 
jealousies, hut taking a justi r and wi : view oi its 
lesponsibhlies, will iunctioii as an ms luinenl oi Uue 
national piogies*- inilialuig its own policy of edutauunal 
advance in an almospheic ol leal ireedom, unhampered 
hy oulsiiie di< latum oi any ullcrioi consideiutiuiis, so 
eonsiiiiiii'd as to iepie-.ent and leilect all vaiielics oi 
i vpi i u in e and command the iiiiquc'-tionmg umiidencc 
and good-wili oi the community as a whole, with sulhuenl 
lesiiuicos pJueeil at its disposal in no spiui oi ehcese- 
panug ei oiioiiiy to enable it to accomplish its great task 
ol pinculing laigei and moil* vain I edueational nppoituiu- 
lii's ior the youngei generation.'' 

Historical Records Commission 

The iourteenth beshiun of the llhslorieiil 
Records Commission was held last month at 
Lahore. It met “ alter seven years’ ol sus- 
peuded ammatjon.” ttir JatlunatJi Sarkar, the 
president, gave an account ol the very im¬ 
portant work which has been accomplished in 
the interval. Yeiy appropriately ana justly 
he described at some length the monumental 
labours and aehie\ement oi Rao Bahadur G. S 
Sardesai, the doyen of Maratha historians. 
Those who know cannot but give title credit to 
Sir Jadunuih also, lie reicried also (o the work 
done under the auspices of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment and tit* Governments of Gw Jior and 
Baioda. “ But the outstanding event in tlie 
discovery of English sources on Aland ha history 
ns the acquisition of Hir Charles Alalet’a 
iuunus('ij|il Letter-book, 1780-1784 by a scholar¬ 
ly Indian Prince, Maharuj-Kumar ltaghuvir 
iSmgli, d.liI t, who is going to edit it.” 

Sir Jaduiiath Sarlcar added : 

One* large liiam.li of Deccan history which was almost 
unknown liefoie Sir Pandiuang S. Pissurlenrui of Goa 
devoted himself to its exploration and publication, is tiie 
Pmlugui.se ielations with the Maiatha State and its 
Mti'lim picdcci'ssor- (llic Sultanates of Ahmadnagar and 
Ttijapur) and the social unit religious condition of the 
Maratha race living in Goa territory. Here a new world 
lias been opened to our gaze by this scholar, whose 
tut less imlusliv and nccura'c 'earning have amplified the 
held ol oui knowledge almost beyond belief. May he 
Jong continue to do to. 


“ The Indian National Academy ” 

An association, named the Indian National 
Academy, with its headquarters at Benares, 
has been proposed to be formed with the 
iollow'ing among its important objects : 

(a) To pioduee a comprehensive authoritative 
liibluty ol India. 

(b) To keep in touch with the piogicss of Indian 
hisioncal ifM-jich, lo syiiLhclise its tesulls and to revise 
Indian lusioiy hi their light iiom lime to tunc. 

UJ bieauh, collection, pieseivation and study of 
the oi iguiul souiees of Indian history. 

id; To sy nlhctise studies m various branches and 
aspects ol Indian history and archaeology and ior the 
pm pose ol such synthesis lo atmngc conferences and 
piovnle other iucihlus lo students woikmg m the 
ditieu-iii In Ids ior mutual ciuisultatum and culiahoralion. 

(ej Study oi Indian geogiaphy, ethnology, anthio- 
jiiilogy, linguistics and also oi Indian civilization, cultuic 
and ail. 

it lias been purposed that the workers 
engaged in research in Indian lusiuiy belonging 
to dilferent provinces ol India may meet in a 
small conieienee to exchange views about its 
constitution and to inaugurate tiie proposed 
Indian National Academy. The eoiiieienee will 
meet at the Bharata-Muia Mandir, Benares, on 
December 30 and 31, 1937. 

The conveners are Dr. Hirunanda Sastri, 
Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagcln, Achuryu 
Narendra Deva and Pandit Jayehundra Narang 
A reception committee has been lormed with 
Dr. Bhagavan Das as elianmau, Seth Snnath 
Sail as treasurer and liai Krishna Dasa as 

secretary. The object ol the proposed academy 
is laudable. 

National Trades Union Federation 
Resolutions 

The first resolution passed by the National 
Trades Union Federation at lis recent session 
in Calcutta was a veiy important one, like 
many of the other resolutions. It runs thus : 

1 ia) This Federation views with alarm the 
deplorable plight in winch the industrial workers in 

India are placed on account of extremely low wages, 

long bouts of work, had housing conditions, lack of 

provision against risks like sickness, old age, unemploy¬ 
ment, and invalidity. The Fedeiation legiels the fact that 
the efforts of the Central and Provincial Governments to 
improve the <• nditions and raise the standard of life of 
the Indian working class have so iar been negligible. 

(b) While recording its conviction that social 
ownership and control of the means of production will 
be the only solution of the economic problem, the Federa¬ 
tion urges that dumig the transition period vigorous 
efforts shoulu be made lo ameliorate the condition of the 
woiking class. Jt, therefore, suggests to the Government 
anil Legislatures in India to undertake the programme of 
Labour Legislations slated below in the immediate future; 

(i) A scheme of social insurance giving the workers 
protection against ibe risks of sickness, unemployment, 
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invalidity and old age entnely under the control of 
Pu'Ijln Authorities; 

(n) Reduction of houis of work to 18 hours per 
week leading eventually to 40 hours week without reducing 
wages; 

(lit) Legislation for fixing minimum living wage 
for all industiies regulated ami uiiii golaled. 

l/el Legislation for the pioteition and general 
mipiovemenl of ihe conditions of work and life of workers 
employed in plantation, docks anil other occupation. 

(v) Abolition of child labour under the age of 15. 

Smut* of the other rcfolutious related to the 
uileviuUinnal eoiivenltmt ii gat ding hnuis of uti- 
ploymciit. safely and ptcvuiljon ol wantage in 
eottl mines, housing shint-elearanee, timing the 
Govcnimenl ol India hi quicken (lie |i;tce of 
industrialization of flu* ("mtiliy, ten ignition ot 
trtidt nmons, Irade dismiss, Smo-Japaiic'-e war, 
civil hherties, and Irade nnnm unity 

General Sir lan Hamilton on Japan's Aims 

(Uncial Sir lan llaimliuii, who t.* now 84 
and who aecnin[iniiiod the Japanese armies m 
flic field in 1901 at the tnn<' ol Ihe Itnv-o- 
.laji'tnes.' war, addre.-'i d Ihe Ilu/al S'-nlli-h 
Corporation al then dtnntt itt London on ilte 
1st Deuniher last This is. pari ol what he 
said : 

" 1 low riionstious it will seem to piMuitv that 
lluoii'dioiil I'l’iT the Eiiinpean nal'ons shouhl have been 
(jii.uii ll'iig like does on i a Jiune about >pairi, ivhieli has 
Hot the -mulle-i ii'lenlion of allowing il-elt to be guuvvcd 
bv an oiitsulei This at a moini nt when wt ought to be 
having m.lilary iuiivi i-aliim*- Ik tween the genet al stalls 
not of 1'ianee and Bnlain alone, hut In tween the 
gineial sialls of Euiojie Tin re an senous I lung's 
happening winch demand that the whole of Europe should 
stand togetliei. • 

“ Komi Is M MIKL1I ’’ 

“The Empeioi of Japan is manhing ft uni the island 
of the lLsing Sun. Ills hghteis diink lip the great livers 
of China. The smoke of then bombs make* daik the 
an. Ills mail is clearly marked Hankow, llong Kong, 
Singapore, Hlurnn, Tlmma, Assam, Bengal. That is the 
pruspeel if nothing is done Nothing Jess than Euiope 
can definitely hold mi that army 

“’ion may say I ani talking lather wildly r . But in 
Id 15 , as Jnspeetor-Geiipial ol Oveiseas Forces, I put a 
hi igade on hoard the ship at Singapore. I sailed out 
ot sight of fund and no one knew wheio 1 had gone. In 
the small hours I went hack and cap In rod the island.” 

Sir Ian said that since his day the fort ifieations and 
searchlights had been improved out of all recognition, 
hut so had the means of attack. “ For that reason.” he 
added. “I have always mged that Tiineomalee m Ceylon, 
and .not Singapore, should have hi cn out wartime base.” 

It will be, noticed that Sir Ian observed that 
in order to frustrate Japan’s ambitious plans the 
whole of Europe should stand together. Ho 
was completely silent as to what India should 
do to defend herself. Yet, as will he presently 
seen, he did not think meanly of the soldierly 
qualities of Indian sepoys. 

14 


Sir Ian Hamilton on Indian Soldiers 

As noted above, Sir Ian Hamilton accom¬ 
panied the Japanese armies in the field in 1904 
at the time of the liusso-Japanese war and 
subsequently wrote A Staff Officer's Scrap-book 
Duriny the Rwtsn-Japam sc IFur. In that hook, 
vol. l, pp. 7-8, he has written ■ 

Eveiy thinking soldier who ha* wived on our neent 
Indian campaigns is await* that lor the lequircincnt of 
such opeution* a good Sikh, Path.in oi Gmkha battalion 
is more gemrally servo cable ilia n Burish battalion. 
If. for instance, a noii-romiiiisM ,iu d olliiei and a do/en 
men are required to ptequet a mountain lop two or tluee 
miles distant, until llte column h.is passed, and are llten 
to find ilieir way bark and follow on villi the rear guard, 
no one in bis senses would send Bnlidi soldiers 'I’liey 
might lose their way; they might nm-t asun.ildy exhibit a 
preference for fighting and requite to lie exlne.iled, or, 
m some way or anolliei, deei nluati the ariMctii* of tln'ir 
genual, even if they did not form ihe test for a regrettable 
mi iilenl ilespali h bv petting rut up eonqdelely. For 
advance guaids, ri ai guards, road-nuking, night fighting, 
r*i oils to (onvoys. and for cvcnthmg in fact tlul takes 
place in ihe«r mountains ext epi a definite attark upon a 
definite position, the best native troops, being more in 
touch with natuic, ran give points to the ait dm.illy 
liamcil townsmen who now hum si laige a ploportion 
ol oiii ini n. f do not ignon the torlimale fait that the 
*i lulling and leeonnoilimg of the Itiitish ainiy lias vastly 
impiovrd since the South Mriean War But < veil so, we 
teiuain a long wav behind nnm piiiiiitiv nations in 
lln-e important waiimr ehai.u It n-lii * 

All this is supposed In Ik ii s,.pj,(. j, tiling to ho 
wluspeied wilh baled Inenlli as if ivm sepov did not 
aluadv know who does the mill'll mil dutv wmk. and 
who, in llie long run. does (In hardest fighting. Nevei- 
.heless. tin se very ofliei rs who know will sii and solemnly 
discuss win'tbet our best native troop-, would, oi would 
not, be tapable ol meeting n Euiope.in enemy! Why — 
there is mnieiidl in tin north of India and in Nopjul 
suffit lent and fit, lindei good leadership, to shake the 
artificial society of Europe to its foundations, if once it 
dares tamper with that militarism which now alone 
supplies it any lnglm ideal llian money and the luxury 
which that money ran pun base. 

No one need speculate now whether Indian 
soldiers can meet, the bed European troops on 
equal terms. In the last w'orld war they met 
the best European troops in European battle¬ 
fields and proved more than a match for thei i. 
Owing to heavy casualties among the British 
officers of the Indian army, Indian officers had 
to take their plaec. They proved as good 
offieers as the Brilish ones 

Bu\ though India can produce both good 
privates and offieers, Europe in general and 
Britain in particular must he her saviour. 

Sir Tan Hamilton speaks only of Sikh, 
Gurkha and Tallinn soldiers, because practically 
other Indians have been demilitarized. 

Fanaticism in Medicine 

As there are fanatics among religionists, 
who believe that tlieit -ism is right and abso- 
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lutcly and wholly right and all other -isms 
wholly wrong, so there are medical men who 
believe that it is only their system of medicine 
which is scientific and perfectly scientific and 
all other systems unscientific, inefficacious and 
wholly wrong The Secretary of the British 
Medical Association seems to belong to the 
class of medical fanatics. In his report to the 
Council of the British Medical Association on 
his visit to India, 1936-37, that gentleman 
writes : 

25. In aildilinn to the private piurlitionn iliac arc 
the Hakims and tlic Voids (the practitioners of the 
indigenous systems ot medicine. Ihiani and Ayuivedic), 
whilst their are also the so-called lionwpatlis, who buy 
their degtees lor a few mpees. and quacks of all kinds. 
The < ornpuiinder f'hspenser), wlio lias been framed at 
one of the Govoiim out hospitals, attempts to practise 
medicine side liy side with the cpialdied giaduate or 
lieonli.He. It must not lit foigottrn that many of tlios- 
wlio qualify m seienlihc medicine practise Ayurvedic 
me tin me as well, the deriding faetor as to the ihoice 
in some insiumcs being the wish of the patients. There 
i- of eourse no legal lestnelion wlurh prevents the un¬ 
qualified bom cunving on some foim of so-called medical 
piailiee The population generally is illiteiaU*. «nper- 
stilious, igmnant. and piejndieed, and consequently unable 
to appieci.ile the ddleienee between the qualified and 
unqualified. The natural tendency of the people is to 
st ek advice from those wlio pra< li»e an indigenous system 
which is bound up with their religious faith Coupled 
with llns then* is the inherent antagonism to scientific 
i 'cdicinc beiause of its Western origin, so that the lot 
of some of the graduates in the huger eities is not to 
lie envied 

[(, is noi for us laymen to dogmatise on 
what system of medicine is scientific i>V t what 
not, nor is it. for us to say whether any of the 
systems mentioned bv the wntei is entirely 
scientific or wholly unscientific Perhaps all old 
systems of medicine were partly empiric 1 m their 
origin What we feel is that the writer might 
hate avoided olfensive rcmaiks Mm* “so-called 
honiicopaths, wh*-* buy their degrees fin* fi few 
rupees.” There mtiv be ,'ome who have done 
so—we do not know. But. we know there are 
a good numv who have devoted years of study 
to homo apathy m homteopathie colleges, in 
India, oi abroad, and there are hundreds of 
such -tudents at present. There are some who 
practise honueopathy after obtaining an allo¬ 
pathic degree. 

That, the population generally is illiterate 
and ignorant is due not a little to the rule of 
the race to which the writer belongs 

It is not in India alone that the natural 
tendency of the people is to favour that which 
is bound up with their religious faith. Apart 
from the question of the comparative efficacious¬ 
ness of different systems of medicine, on which 
w*e are not in r- position to pronounce any 
opinion, comparative expensiveness or mexpen- 


sivenoss has something to do with people’s 
choice of a system Indigenous systems and 
hoimropathy are preferred by some* because of 
their comparative incxpensivencss 

As for antagonism to what, is of Western 
origin, the remark is not wholly untrue. But 
bnnuropnthy js also of Western origin. If some 
people are opposed to it, it is not because of 
its Western origin 

Medical Problem of Rural India 

The Secretary of the British Medical 
Association writes in his report : 

6.'5. Tin* gnalesl Jiffiii'lij. ia bang experienced in 
Lnilucing moilunl nion in practise in rural areas. 
Those aieas, which c (institute the real India, are prai- 
tirallv without um suitable ni adequate medical atlen- 
'ii»n, whilst the profession is maikedlv overeiowiled m 
the lines, in sonic instances to the point of starvation, 
l’lovini'ial Governments Munii ipaliiu s, and Pistuet 
Hoards provide rmal hospitals and dispensmies so far 
as iheir finanees will permit, but the greatest difficulty 
is to get anv grade ol qualified pi ail it mner to live in 
the rmal aieas. The pay oflcied is of com so very smull 
indeed, about Rs 70-100 per month, whilst in sonic areas 
it is even lowei stdl In a few of the more wealthy 
pinyimes the system of granting a subsidy to a medieal 
practitioner (giaduate or licentiate) is being tried out, 
llie doctor being posted to a ceitam district and given 
opportunities fni private piaclue in the surrounding 
villages. But line again the subsidy is insufficient to 
iudiue prat litiom is to fotsake the town, even iillboiigli 
in the latter they are almost staiving It must not lie 
forgotten that then* are no soaal amenities in the liiral 
aims that salutation is a thing unknown, and that 
adequate housing accommodation is not available. The 
question is not solely one of finance, and it is difficult 
to suggest a soli lion of the problem. 

The quest mu may Tint be solely one of 
finance bill 1 + is largely, if not mainly so What 
fin* Secret:trv lias written is it commentary on 
British rule, though an indireci one 

“ Schools fur Study of Indigenous 
Systems ” of Medicine 

The same gentleman writes : 

77. There uio al«o schools supported by the various 
Provincial Governments where various systems of 
indigenous medicine aie taught. Pei haps the largest 
school of tins description is at Benares. 1 regret, 
however, that 1 did not obtain particulars of the curriculum 
adopted in this and similar institutions, nor had I any 
opportunity to visit anv particular school. 

78. These systems have all the weight and authority 
of established religion. In some Provinces funds which 
might he usefully expended on scientific medicine are 
being diverted for the establishment of dispensaries 
following the indigenous systems and for the establish¬ 
ment of schools for the teaching of indigenous systems. 

Paragraph 77 gives the impression that all 
or almost all provincial governments support 
schools for f caching various systems of indi¬ 
genous medicine. . This is not true. 

The WTiter admits that he did not obtain 
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particulars of the curriculum adopted in the 
indigenous medical schools, nor had he “ any 
opportunity to visit any particular school.” 
Yet he passes judgment on them ! In his 
opinion money spent on these schools and on 
dispensaries following the indigenous systems 
represents so much waste. Yet even some non- 
Indians think otherwise. Major D Graham 
Pole, to whom we are indebted and grateful for 
a copy ol the British Medical Association 
secretary’s report, has written to us that his 
wife and he can hear witness to some excellent 
work being done by some of these institutions 
in Delhi. 

Anniversary Number of Calcutta 
Mun icipal Gazette 

The thirteenth anniversary number of The 
Calcutta Municipal Nazi tic is a sumptuous and 
useful publication. The special Sir J. C Bose 
supplement adds to its value and attraction. 

The Mission to Lepers 

We have' received a copy of the 63rd year’s 
report of the Mission to Lepers. Without des¬ 
cribing the treatment followed in the Mission’s 
Homes, it mentions the results obtained in the 
7,000 cases treated there No instance is re¬ 
corded of a complete cure. The number of 
much improved cases was 2,070, and of those 
slightly improved 2,361. The disease got worse 
in 438 cases. Those who left or died numbered 
1,350 

Emphasis is hud in the report on the psy¬ 
chological factor as an essential element in the 
treatment of the disease. 

“ Peihaps in no oilier disease do tin* material and 
non-material elements so mloiaiL ami havi their repcnu*- 
sion upon one another. The lepra bacillu- has i!*> lies! 
friend in that socal altitude which makes die \iclini feel 
himself an outcast. Ami the idngo of the dociois’ drugs 
has its most potent ally in the building up of a faith 
in an over-iulmg God who, in spile of evuy appearance 
to ihe contrary, ean yet he counted on as good and 
allwise 

The Mission has cleared 0,000 acres of 
virgin forest in the CYnlrul Provinces to open a 
settlement for the after-care of arrested cases. 
The importance of this new development will be 
understood from the following passage of the 
report : 

“ Leprosy can no longer maintain the unenviable 
reputation of being an altogether relentless, unticatablc 
disease. On the other hand, though treatment (widely 
conceived and well executed) ran an many eases airest 
and drive hark the onslaught of the disease, and ran 
render the infective ease non-infective, there is unhappily 
evidence that patients who have known the joy of seeing 
their symptoms disappear, watqji with distress their 
reappearance, nearly always after they have had to return 
to conditions of poverty, stress, and under-nourishment. 


Sociological piolilems ate knit into the very fibre of the 
medical problems attaching to the treatment and pre¬ 
vention of leprosy. This new s ( heme i-. calculated to 
give rx-patirnlb a stake m the land, a healthy occupa¬ 
tion can led on under sympathetic oversight, and such 
nccessaiy support as may he required until the settler 
has won for lumself resources for tunes of difficulty. 
Effective social rehabilitation lor the evpatieul is almost 
as important m the Jepiosy woihei's task as in direct 
medical treat mi nt.” 

Sir /. C. Bose’s Donation of One Lakh 
for Bihar Temperance Work 

Lady Abiiht Bum* luts announced various 
donations made by her husband Sir .J G. Bose, 
aggregating three lakh* 1 and seventy-ono 
thousand rupees, of which one lakh is to be 
devoted to temperance woik in Bihar For the 
present, it is to be made over u> Balm llnjrndra 
Prasad. It has been given to promole inter- 
provincial amity. There is perhaps no other 
previous donation like this for such an object. 

Lady Abalu Bose has been hastening to give 
effect, to her husband’s desires 

President Vithalbhai Patel’s Will and 
“ V iihalnagar ” 

TIow happy would it have been if the heirs 
or trustees or executors of President Vithalbhai 
Patel’s will had shown similar zeal to give 
effect, to his wishes with the money left by him. 
But people are going unintentionally to mock 
him by calling the temporary town at Haripura 
for the coming Congress sc^mn Vithaltmgar 
while his wishes remain unfulfilled—w T e will not 
guess for what reasons 

Lord Brahourne Announces Government 
Policy 

In the course of a speech addressed to 
British men of business but meant fur a wider 
public Loid Brahourne, the Governor of Bengal, 
lists anuounecd that political prisoners are not 
to be released before the expiration of their 
terms of imprisonment, except as a muttei of 
clemency in some eases, and that all the re¬ 
pressive laws will remain unrcpcalcd in order to 
tackle terrorism in case there is any recrudes¬ 
cence of it, He has not said that these 
decisions have been reached by his ministers or 
in consultation with them. In the provinces 
governed by Congress ministries, the governors, 
neither determine nor announce policies—they 
are “ constitutional governors.” As the Govern¬ 
ment of India Aei. is meant for the w'hole 
country, it, cannot, be that the governor of 
Bengal’s position and y .were are different from 
those of them who are “ constitutional gover¬ 
nors.” Would the Congress ministries have 
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tolerated announcements like those made by 
Lord Brabourne, if made by the governors of 
their provinces ? 

Bengal political prisoners, whether in the 
country or in the Andamans, have been hoping 
for release, as an ordinary consequence of the 
grant of self-government m the form ot provin¬ 
cial autonomy, if it he the real thing. They 
aie to be disappointed. The effect, on their 
minds and the public mind can be easily guessed. 

Do political discontent and huv-abidingncss 
go together ? 

l.ord Biuboume’s announcement is unfor¬ 
tunate m the present stale of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
health "We do not know if Sir John Anderson 
gave Mulialmup any assurance regarding the 
release of political prisoners In any case l.ord 
Brabourne is imi bound by the views or ussur- 
anc(s of his pudeces-ors 

Communal Division of Calcutta 
Corporation Jobs 

Tin- (’aliutta Corporation at a recent 
meeting, alter a lull dress debate, adopted a 
re-elutcm diieeliug (lie Service- Committee and 
the Cluel Executive < Mlicei that tor the next 
tInee yeais they should make appointments in 
such a nay a- to en-ure that not less than 
2d per cent of the vacancies me given to 
Beuanh (> Mahomedans, 5 per cent to Backward 
e!a--e- ;md 2’, per cent to other nunoi ity 
eoiiiiMumlies 

We aie wholly oppo-ed to any conmiunal 
(hvi-)on of jobs' Aiipomtincnts should u* given 
to the fittest candidate- irrespective of creed or 
caste Tin- would make for 1 lit' progress and 
ellieieiicv of mmorily communities uEo But 
Government hu\ing. for gaming political ub- 
jeei made -penal pnwistons lor Mu-uthnan 
and otlurs, tlnv demand -umlar J.ivouritism on 
the ]i;u 1 of loce' bodies also 

Jn the ceav.-e ot die debate the Chief Exe¬ 
cutive Officer made a .statement of appointments 
made m the -evevul departments of the Corpo¬ 
ration from 1-1-33 to 30-11-37. 
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These figures show that Muhammadans 
had no real grievance. But perhaps they 


wanted to make assurance doubly sure by 
securing a definite concession and to make it 
the starting-point for fresh demands Some 
Muhammadans wanted to have the concession 
not for Bengali Muhammadans only but for all 
Muhammadans ! 

It. should he borne m mind that Muham¬ 
madans are not 25 per cent of the population 
of Calcutta, and that, they do not pay 25 per 
cent of the total municipal rates paid by 
Calcutta rate-payers 

Opening of the Fcdeial Court 

The Federal ('curt, which was opened last 
month m Delhi, will plav an important part m 
the constitutional evolution of the country It 
is a central judicature whoso jmisdietion will 
extend over all the provinces Its functions 
will be different from those of the High Courts. 
It will adjudicate between provinces, states 
and governments, not. between individuals and 
corporations Sir B 1. Mittor, the Advocate- 
General, ponded out in his speech at the in- 
auguial se-sion that “ for the fu-t time the 
rule of law has been extended over inter-pro¬ 
vincial disputes, which hitherto had been 
subject to executive determination ” 

Labour Should Lire and Let Lire 

III the course ul a leei-nt spi ceh made at 
(’awnpore by Bandit Gnvmd Ballubh Pant,, the 
U P Prime Minister, lie made the wise obser¬ 
vation that- while the lives ot the labourers 
should be made happy, “ the. mills had to be 
kept going. And this they could* only do if 
their expense,, were within their incomes.” 

The Indian Womens University 

In 1930-37 the office.- of the Indian Women’s 
Unive v -ity were transferred from Poona to 
Bombay The I'liiv rsity and its Bombay 
college are now housed m their own buildings. 
The Bombay Government ha- done the right 
thing by granting to this very deserving insti¬ 
tution Rs 50,000 for building purposes. 

Our homage to Prof. D. K Karve, the 
founder and "Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
who, more than anybody else, has struggled 
through various turns of fortune and brought it 
+o its present condition 

America Calculating in its Isolation ? 

News Review is responsible for the state¬ 
ment that, the U. S. A. War Office has prepared 
a memorandum for President Roosevelt in 
which it has been • estimated that a war with 
Japan would cost that republic at least 
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■50,000,000,000 dollars or ten thousand million 
pounds sterling in direct expense. According to 
that paper, it has been computed by statisti¬ 
cians that it would take more than 5,000 years 
of profitable trade with China to recover the 
cost. 

And so how can America help China by 
fighting Japan ? 

But could not all the big powers combined, 
could not at least three of the big powers — 
Britain, France and IT. S. A.—combined, have 
prevented the invasion of Chinn without, fight¬ 
ing, by taking up a strong attitude ? 

The American calculation takes it for 
granted that Japan is financially in a position 
to continue a very costly war for a sufficiently 
long time to be able lo compel Aim nea to 
spend the astronomical sum mentioned It is 
thought, to be common knowledge that Japan 
is not in such a position 

Why Japan Has Called a Halt 

The Japanese military leader m command 
of the army of invasion m China has assigned 
some reasons for giving (‘Inang Kai-shek some 
time to consider whether he wall surrender 
peacefully. Japan does not want to shed blood 
unneccssaiily ! 

But the Japanese leader also says that it 
lias become very cold and the end of the year 
is approaching Bui we -.oppose Japanese 
ollieeis and men luivi gut warm coats and 
blankets and tents and substantial nourishing 
food. \t hv should cold stand iu their way V 
As for the approaching end ot the year, it 
was the Christian year that was coming to an 
uid, an end said to proclaim toi Christians 
peace on earth and goodwill among men Do 
the Buddhist, Confueiau or Shinto years also 
end now and do they also piofess to produce a 
pacific mood of mind at their close 

Perhaps the real reason for crying halt lie? 
m ihe other words uttered by the Japanese 
general, viz., that his men are fatigued and his 
army requires to be reorganized. 

It is possible Japan is already feeling the 
pinch. America’s and Britain’s belated strong 
notes and attitude', may also have made Japan 
Homewhat sober. Soviet Russia, too, has pro¬ 
posed to help China on certain conditions. 

All-India Industries Department 

In opening the All-India Industries Con¬ 
ference last month in Lahore the Hon’blc Sir 
Mohammad Zafrullah Khan, commerce member 
of the Government of India, referred in his 
speech to middle-class unemployment, indus¬ 


trial surveys, the oil seed industry, the glass 
manufacturing industry and the industrial re¬ 
search bureau. The speech was of a colourless 
description—neither optimistic and encouraging, 
nor pessimistic and depressing. 

Did Buddhism Cause India's Downfall ? 

Komi win, Di r. 18. 

Tlie dortrine of “ alumsj ”, while it raised llindusilian 
lo spiritual glory eonlrdiiilc.! largely to Ms pul meal death, 
observed Dr. i> S. Motmp the Hindu Sahlia h ai'er, 
ptcsidiiii; over the MalirusUlia Hindu Pharma l’arishad 
Conference which coinmenci d hen today. He added that 
lhe cull of non-violence spread h> lhntdlnsm -was llie 
chief lausr fin India's political il wnfull. 

lie said. “We must now aecepl ill. \ eilu mil of 
militarism and realism.” 

lie icferied at length to the (asie nv-lrni who h, lie 
said, had iiistifu d itself l.y re-sling the piosi !\Using 
pressure of Plain and pi event nip I he destruction of 
Vcdie culture. 

Concluding he appealed fin unity between (astes 
ami mgial the le-eslalilislunenl of Vedn Dhaima. 

If cannot be said off-hand wlial maml\ 
caused the political downhill of India Some 
may attribute if to BuddliMu, some to the 
caste system, some to other cmi-es IVt haps 
all these lay at the tool of the degeneration 
which brought about the political downfall of 
Tndia 

We shall not s:i\ anything on Ihe Vedlc 
nilt and culture and Vedn dhaima. In cause wo 
do not know' what exactly 1 * meant bv those 
cxpress’ions 

The relation.' m which c,isi>> stand'- pyo- 
selylization i* a huge question. While the 
caste system has to a meat extent prevented 
Ihe convulsion of higliei e:i«|e people to non- 
Ilindu i ullis, il Ion made it somewdul easy 
for those faiths to conveit persons belonging to 
tlu* lower cartes. Most Muhammadan and 
Christian converts or their ancestors were 
]versons belonging to lie- depressed classes and 
untouchables among Hindus 

Unity between castes is possible, if equality 
of social status between castes is established 
But is it not an essential feature of caste that 
some castes are lower and «ome higher ? And 
there is some kind or degree o 1 ’ untouehability 
which affects all castes and suh-castes Even 
some sections and sub-sections of Brahmans do 
not hit online and intermarry. 

Indigenous Resources of Drugs and 
Medicines 

Last month an exhibit, u of drugs and 
medical appliances was organized in connection 
W’ith the sixth annual re-union of the past and 
present students of the Carmichael Medical 
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College. Mr. Sanat Kumar Ray Chowdhury, 
tlit* Mayor of Calcutta, opened the exhibition. 

The Mayor expicssed the hope that public-spirited 
anil enterprising young men in the medical line would 
take up the wink ol investigating into ihe indigenous 
resources so far as dings and medicines were concirned 
and make the results of their investigations widely known 
•in a hook funn in the interests of the advancement of the 
cause of medical science in this country. 

On souk 1 prtvtous occasions also the Mayor 
of Calcutta expressed the saute hope. Some 
other leading men of India have expressed a 
similar hope It is a laudable hope. But it 
seems that they are not sufficiently up-to-date 
as regards the bibliography of the subject. Wc 
hope they have not heatd of the existence of a 
monument;' 1 work m four volumes named 
Indian M< dounal Plaids, with four boxes of more 
than a thousand plates For, if they have 
heard of it, it would bclrav lamentable lack 
of appreciation of an excellent work not to 
mention it. li. was prepared after years of 
labour and at the cxpenditmc of thousands of 
rupees The authors oi iho first edition were 
the late Major B D. Basil, I.M S., the late 
Lt.-Colonel K R. Kirlikar, I.jM.S , and an 
Indian 1 C. S , wlm also is dead For the 
second edition the work has been thoroughly 
revised and m great, part re-written and brought 
up-to-date bv Father Blatter, S.J , Father 
Cams, SJ., and Dr. Mhaskar. 

That which the Mayor hoped some young 
doctors would do, has been don* to a very 
large extent already. Let those, of our young 
medical graduates who have a taste and 
capacity for such work take advantage of 
Indian Ahdinnal Plants, Major B. 1) Basil’s 
vnnjnuin opus, put its statements to the test, 
and add to it. For it, is not, final and e.zhaus- 
ti\e— no such work can he. 

Protest Meetings Against Secondary 
Education Bill 

1‘iotest meetings against the Secondary 
Education Board Bill have been already held in 
Calcutta and the mofussil. Eminent educa¬ 
tionists like Sir Nilratan Sircar and Sir P. C. 
Ray and distinguished professors like Dr. P. 
Banerjea, M.L.A , Mr. J. R. Banerji, Sj. 
Nnpendnt Chandra Banerji and others have 
taken part in them. They have all condemned 
the Bill, not, finding a single redeeming feature 
in it. Similar protest meetings should be held 
all over the country. 

If the Bill be not, withdrawn in the mean¬ 
time, a resolution should be passed, in the next 
session of the Bengal Provin<ial Conference to 
be held this month at Bishnupur. 


Menace to Local Bodies’ Finances 

In a Circular letter addressed to the local 
bodies in the Province thiough the Divisional 
Commissioners, the Government, of Bengal state 
that any tax, fine, penalty or other sum of 
whatever nature realized by a local body 
through a Magistrate, Court, or Government 
Officer, will, with the introduction of Part III 
of the Government of Tndia Act., 1935, form 
part of flu* revenues of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. As this will he the case in all provinces, 
perhaps other provincial governments al=o are 
moving m the matter 

Part III of the Gm •■rnnient of Tndia Act has been 
brought into optimum with effect iiom ihe 1st of April, 
1937, anil the adaptations made in the various Cintral 
and Piovincial Aits have also taken effect from that dale. 
It lias, however, been pitmded in paragraph 4 of the 
India and Bunna (Tempoiary I’mvisions) Order, 1937, 
that any tax, fine, penalty, etc., hitherto realized by and 
credited to, any local fund or other fund shall, during 
the two financial yeais next following the lommcncrinont 
of the said part Ilf, continue to be so nedited and shall 
not, timing those years, lie deemed to be a part of tlie 
icvenues of the Province."’ 

‘‘After the expiry of the period of two years,” 
continues the Government, “referred to in the India and 
Bunna (Tempoiary Provisions) Order, 1937, the finances 
of the local bodies in this Province will he seriously 
affected as a result of the adaptations made m the vaiious 
Aits. 

If the* Congress ministries and the A. I C C. 
are doing anything in the mat ter, perhaps they 
will take the public into their con faience. 

The Viceroy on Federation Problems 

On tlu: 20th December last H. E. Lord’ 
Linlithgow delivered an address to the Asso¬ 
ciated Chambers of Commerce, reviewing there¬ 
in the working of tin* scheme of provincial 
autonomy and referring to the question of the 
introduction of the federal part ol the Govern¬ 
ment, of India Act of 1935 As regards federa¬ 
tion the Viceroy said : 

“When T spoke to you a year ago I said that in my 
judgment Federation was not remote. I have spared no 
effort in the penod which has since elapsed for the 
solution of the problems inbeienl :in the establishment 
of a Federation. These problems can never, in their 
nature, be simple. However great our anxiety (and none 
can be greater than mine and that of the Secretary of 
State) to achieve at the earliest possible moment the 
culmination of the scheme embodied in the Act, by the 
plai ing on the Indian constitutional edifice of which 
provincial autonomy is the first and essential stage, of 
the coping-stone of Federation, it would be foolish to rusk 
ahead without taking all possible pains for the preliminary 
elucidation of the various pioblems which present them¬ 
selves. you can rely on me to urge forwaid with all 
the energy and all the personal interest which I have in 
me the completion of the scheme.” 

Indians cfn not want that the Government 
should “ rush ahead.” They want the postpone- 
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mont of the Government scheme of federation 
sine die. 

Journalistic Condescension 

The Amnia Bazar Patnka printed on the 
leader page of its issue for December 5 last, 
town edition, an article on "The Hern as 
Scientist” by ltamananda Chattorjoe. The 
writer did not contribute it to that paper. It 
was lifted by our contemporary from Th‘ 
Modern Re vine without acknowledgment, as an 
act of great condescension. 

The Oriental Conference At Trivandrum 

Trivvnpruw, Dec. 20. 

“ Mav our clioldi ship he illustrious and may there 
lie mi rirah v 01 hatred among-.! us with this histone 
imixulion in Sansknt. the Maharaja of Travamore 
roncluded today lus speech openin'" the n nLh session ol 
the All-India Oiiemal (.onieieiiie. 

Pi. F. W. Thomas. in Jus piesidenlial address, said 
that die eonfeienee had to loneeive of the historical 
evoliilion of India as a whole. They might contemplate 
the (i\ili/aiion of India as a hope moving mass of thought 
and u-aiie, intensely loncentrated on a gloat nuinher of 
chlfereiitmled nmlei. lmt enmeshed with till cads Jinking 
them in a manifold und parth captuious complexity with 
one anotliei. 

"1 lie Indian, partly hr iea=on of the rnniplexiiv of 
his social conditions as w 11 as through delibeiate cultiva¬ 
tion of icflecliori, had been more of a thinker than other 
men This vast complex cultuic of India louhl not he 
duly expounded without ampUlu atom ol the principles 
of Oiiental science. 

Ill. Thomas paid a tribute to the great work done liy 
Tiavaneore fm Oriental learning and also the progressive 
administration of the Slate, which was now ecpnpped with 
practually every' modern nigaii of civil wclfaie. — A P. 

The Primate of England's Christmas 
Message 

The daily press contains a host of Christmas 
news, messages and comments. The message 
broadcast, by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
call.- upon the Christum individual til home to 
bear witness to Christianity “.openly and 
-courageously.” He further asked “ who could 
think without a sickening of the heart of the 
appalling slaughter and the suffering and mani¬ 
fold misery brought by war to Spain .and 
China ” Ho urged on the individual the im¬ 
portance of an impartial examination of the 
underlying causes of discontent in order that 
justice might be done. Public opinion, winch 
ultimately swayed policy, was created only by 
the feelings and judgments of individual men 
and women. 

That Dr. Lang was sincere at heart 
when he broadcast the above call to the British 
public cannot be doubted. But whether he 
himself believes that his appeal will be listened 


to in all sincerity by the members of his fold 
is open to question If he does believe in the 
strength of the Christian leaven m the British 
race, then the following news items appearing in 
the post-Christmas issues of the Indian papers 
should provide much food for thought for him 
and other sincere Christians. 

The first nows item is the following : 

I.ucknow, Doe. 25. 

The Cliarhagh Railway station was the centre of 
gioat sensation last night when a paity of students fiom 
l.ahoie, it is alleged, were fore'hlv ejected from the* eom- 
pailiiicnt they occupied by M-veial Hulish soldiei*, to 
make loom for a few troops who weto travelling by the 
same trjin. 

It tianspu-s a Hookey team of the Lahore Medical 
College which .is on tom was leaving last night lor 
Donates by Paieels Express. Meuilieis ol the team 
occupied a rompaitmenl when some tioops came and 
asked them to vacate it. The students icfiisej to do so, 
whereupon a Bnlish soldier who appeared to he* in 
chaigc, gave the students the option of leaving the com¬ 
partment ot being “thrown away." Having already 
settled themselves comfortably jn the c ompartmeni the 
students refused to loav, wheieupon the troops, it is 
alleged, thiew the luggage of ihe students horn the com* 
pmiment. and some stud, ills who still ielused to J>ud<*e 
ironi then scats, were also fori lbly elected 

The soldiers tefcrrcil to were piesumably 
Oinstums :md the occurrence took place on the 
Christmas Eve. That they created this breach 
of "peace” with great “ goodwill ” there ran 
he no doubt One wonders what, ihe British 
press reports would have been if they had boon 
Nar.i or Fascist, legionnaires behaving m this 
manner in tin- season of peace and goodwill. 

The second hit of news b part of a High 
Court, judgment, invoh mg censure on the 
keepers of law and order in this benighted 
country. 

Lahore, Dec. 22. 

Kiioo was charged in thu court of llie learned .Sessions 
Judge of Rawalpindi with the minder of a constable 
named Muhammad Ismail and with causing gtievous hurt 
to one Uhagat Singh. The learned Sessions Judge 
finding Kiron guilty of nuirdri and of causing grievous 
hurt, sentenced him to tiansportution foi hie under sec¬ 
tion .102, and to IB month’s iigorous jinpmnnmtnt under 
section .126 of the Indian 1’enal Code. 

Story of tiil Case 

In the Military lines at Rawalpindi there is a coffee 
shop. Kiroo was tlic Chowkidar. On the night of the 
9th April, 1937, a burglary look place at the shop and 
certain artir 1 s and cash were alleged to have been stolen. 
At about 9 o'clock on the morning of the lOlli, the 
pohe.e aimed to investigate the burglary. Kiroo was 
suspected and examined. It is alleged that he confessed 
to Biiagat Singh, iho manager of the shop, and offering 
to produce the stolen property, he took Bhagat Singh 
and another, with the police following, to a ‘kothri’: 
but no stolen property was concealed there; he then 
look the party to a platform n* a to a tailor’s shop. 
There was a suitcase upon that pi "orm. Kiroo and the 
constable Mohammad Ismail, who lias been killed, went 
on the platform; Kiroo then opened the box with a key, 
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took a knife out of the box, and stabbed the constable 
an the stomach. He also struck Bhagat Singh under the 
arm, and then plunged the knife into his own body in¬ 
flicting upon himself a serious injury in the region of 
the stomach. The constable died as a result of the wound, 
Bhagat Singh and Kiioo recovered. 

The learned Sessions Judge in liis judgment makes 
giavc comments on the conduct of the police in this case, 
lie says that they suppressed material evidence, and that 
the witnesses for llie crown lied as to the conduct of the 
police towards the accused. 

In this rase kiroo has been extremely fortunate; he 
was able to call Pipe Major Stewart of the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders as a defence witness. 

It appears therefore that Pipe Major .‘•..ewarl at 
9 o’clock saw Kiroo being beaten by the police. He 
protested ami left disgusted. Lutei on he returned 
between 2 and .’i o’clock, in the afternoon. The “ inter¬ 
rogation ” ol the unlortiinale Kiroo was still going on, 
and, as Pipe Major Slewin' said, he was being beaten 
verv merciless v. It is a fair inference that f<r most of 
the time helwien 9 a in. and .1 p.m. this “interrogation” 
had i I'iiliuueil. 

Tlir ic c .miiot In un\ critic ism of Pipe Major Stewart’s 
evidence. The learned Sessions judge says that “it 
would seem that tin accused had been so bullied and 
lll-tn-alt <1 bv llu jml ce that he was willing to conduct 
am patty anywlicie in the hope id being able to escape 
even IcinpoiaTil) it mu the lll-lieatmcnt.” 

We me “utisheil that the- knife which, umlci the 
cut (iiii-'tiiiu <■->. we consider Kiioo Lo have been iurtuuutc 
to have lound. was used by him in the cvtiemily ol his 
dcspaii, and m tin belief that tlu- only way to lice him¬ 
self from the inlolciuMc persecution to which he was 
being subjected was |o j u his persecutors. Ills stale of 
nund may well he gaugc-d by the fact that he attempted 
to kill hmi-.oll latlici limn continue to Ijc letl to lire 
lendei men re- of these oflieus ol just cc. 

in our opinion the facts disclosed in his judgment 
and bv the evidence g ve to Kiroo the most pci feet reason 
for lily mg upon self-dc fence that we have evei seen. 

He was justified- if ever a man was justified—in 
lining any wtapon lie could obtain to defend himself. 
Cases are not unknown, and re within our own 
knowledge, wheie poisons have died under this type of 
“ investigation." In this vase, as we have already pointed 
out, Kiioo had been so brutally treated that he pretcried 
death to life. 

W disagu wiih the learned Sessions Judge when 
he finds that a light ol self-defence has not been esta¬ 
blished. Such a right lias been overwhelmingly pioved 
in this rase It is unfoilunate that surh a right, under 
circumstances such ds these, cannot he exercised more 
frequend). it might have u more salutary effect than the 
protests of this Couit in making /hose responsible for the 
disrijihne and conduct of the police in the investigation 
of crime take more rigorous steps to stop such cruel and 
cowardly practices [italics oursj. 

It is often conttnded in this Court that the “interro¬ 
gation of suspects in this Province in the manner pioved 
an this rase k frequently employed. The fact that torture 
was used openly i-, this case appears to us to give some 
foundation for this grave charge, and is a most serious 
criticism of those whose duty it is to see that the police 
carry out investigations in accordance with law. Though 
we have in this court had lo comment on this practice 
where it has been proved, the difficulty of proving such 
offences is extreme. Few believe the statement of an 
acrused person that he has been tourtured or in general, 
his witnesses, it he can obtain any, and it is notorious 
that there are several methods of torture whisk do not 


leave any trace. ... It is a disgrace to the police force, 
and a dangerous obstacle to the administration of justice 
winch it brings into open contempt Litalics ours]. 

It cannot be contended that the perpetra¬ 
tors of this inhuman piece of torture being 
Indians they arc the only ones to blame. The 
High Court judgment throws the onus of the 
blame on the officials whose duty it js to see 
that the police carry out their investigations 
in accordance with law. 

We have a Calcutta High Court judgment 
to llie effect that “ The Police is the Govern¬ 
ment ” and, as such, above all criticism. 
Further, if this wore not sufficient, wo have the 
yearly spectacle in every province of the pro¬ 
vincial Governor going into ecstasies over the 
wonderful and spotless record of work of the 
police force. 

If llis Grace llie Archbishop of Canterbury 
did read the Indian-owned English papers of 
tins country, we have no doubt be would soon 
be convinced that Christianity—like the long¬ 
wave section of the B B C —stops short cast 
of Suez On the other hand if the Christian? 
of Bril am really noted in the spirit, of the 
message of Dr. Lang, instead of taking tho 
much easier course of swallowing whatever was 
ladled out to them by those of their own country¬ 
men who have been put m cltaige I here would 
be much less discontent. consequent on in¬ 
justice, in this world. 

K N. C. 

An Appeal from China 

The following letter was wTitton by General 
Glut Te'li of the < 'ltinese Eighth Route Army to 
Pandit Jawalutrlal Nehru : , 

Gi;nek\i, lln\DQr arters 
Eighth Route Army, 
Shansi. China. 

Nov. 26. 

Dear Mr. Nehru, 

We here in China have read in news dispatches that 
vou called mass meetings in a number of Indian cities 
■in support of our war of liberation. Allow me to thank 
you in the name of the Chinese people and in the name 
of the Eighth Route Army (the Chinese Red Army) in 
particular. 

You know lhat the Japanese have occupied many 
cities and our main railways on China. Our Eighth Route 
Army, the revolutionary aimy of the, Chinese masses, is 
organizing and arming the people for prolonged warfare 
that will end in iilrnnate victory and liberation for us. 
This work of ours as difficult because we are a poor army. 
We are able to help the peasant partisans wherever we 
operate throughout the north, and they are rapidly 
becoming an organic part of our army. But there is one 
problem that we cannot solve, and of this that I write 
you now. 

In those regions under actual Japanese occupation 
such as along the railways in the northern part of Shansi, 
in Suiyuan and Chahar provinces, and in western Hopei, 
thousands of workers, peasants and students have 
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spontaneously arisen, have capture 1 arms, and are fighting 
m Volunteer bands against the imperialist army of 
invasion. These volunteers have arms, but they have no 
winter clothing, no blankets, no shoes, and little and 
olten no food. Recently one group of 2.000 of them 
met and united with a unit of our army in the north¬ 
eastern part of this piovince. We were able to give them 
but one thousand Chinese dollars—which is only fiity 
cents per man. This money will suffice lor one meal a 
day for about a week for them. Our pioblem is so 
gigantic that wc are unable to help the Volunteers as 
they icqune. It is a pioblem always befoie us and we 
aie Hying to raise money here in China and in ioreign 
countnes foi them. Miss Smedlcy has said that wc eould 
approach you, and that she feels certain the Indian 
National Congo's*., of which you aie President, would 
donate a sum which our Aimy could give to the Volun¬ 
teers. You may know that every anna which you could 
give would he deeply welcomed and would reach the 
Voluntceis and enable them to continue their struggle. 

Perhaps you could foiin a committee to colled money 
in the name of the Chinese Volunteers. If so, do so at 
once. We know tlieie are millions of people in your 
country who sympathise with us m oui struggle and 
would be willing tu give something to help. 

As Coinmandci-’in-Chief of the Eighth Route Army 
of the Chinese people, 1 wish to tell you and the Indian 
National Congress, and the whole Indian people, that 
China is not subjected, not defeated, and that wc cannot 
and will never be subjected. Our Aimy will never 
letieal from North China We will remain with the 
people, organizing and arming them and waging a cease¬ 
less wariaie upon the Japanese impelirlisl armies of 
invasion until the last of them aie driven from our 
country, including fiom Manchuria. Do not be deceived 
by any lies or propaganda put nut by the Japanese. Our 
struggle has only begun. The legular Chinese Govern¬ 
ment armies ate fighting. Ouis will nevei be defeated, 
bi cause we arc the aimy of the people and mcieasing 
tens of thousands oi out people are rallying aiound us, 
fighting along with us. 

We are a well-disciplined well-trained iron army, 
and all our soldiers, from the new volunLecis to the 
commanders, have a high political training. We are fully 
and deeply conscious of Lbc role that we play in Asia 
today and in the future. We know that we are fighung 
not only the battle of the Chinese nation and ihe Chinese 
people, but we are fighting the battle of the people of 
all Asia, and that we are a part oi the woild aimy for 
the liberation of oppiesscd nations and oppressed classes. 
It is with this consciousness that we feel justified in asking 
you, one of the gieat leadcis of the great Indian people, 
to help us m our struggle by any and all means. We 
would welcome financial help m the name of the Chinese 
Volunteers, we would welcome medical supplies and 
surgical instruments, we would welcome trained war 
surgeons and nurses and we would welcome volunteers 
who might wish to express their solidarity with us jn 
our fight by fighting in volunteer units with our army. 
We ask you to consider this question in all seriousness, 
to intensify your campaign to help us, to broaden and 
deepen your movement for the boycott of Japanese goods, 
and to educate your people about the facts of our war 
of liberation. 

If the Japanese were successful in subjecting China, 
none of the peoples of Asia could gain their liberation 
for many years and perhaps decades. Our struggle is 
your struggle. , 

Once more our Army thanks you from the depths 
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of our heart foi all you have so far done on behalf of 
oui country. 

In Comradeship, 

Ghu Teh, 

Commander-ui-Chief of the 
Eighth Route Army of China 

The 9th of January, 1938, has been ap¬ 
pointed the “ China day ” by Pandit Jawalmrlal 
Nehru, and we hope that, helpless and poor 
as we are, the response will be substantial. 
The passing ol China would indeed be the end 
of peace and security m the old world, which 
would then be a held traversed solely and 
entirely by predatory nations—young and old. 

K. N. C. 

Sir lan Hamilton’s Remarks 

General Sir lan Hamilton is a soldier 
equally distinguished in the field of letters as 
well as that of arms. That Ins remarks re¬ 
garding the growing insecurity ol the British 
Empire would attract wide attention is nothing 
strange. But we would like to point out that 
similar observations were made in the pages of 
this journal over a year ago but no importance 
was attached to it by our confreres. Even the 
gallant knight’s uttoianees do not seem to have 
made more than a lleeting impression in this 
part of the world. 

Unpicparcduess is a cardinal sm m a nation. 
Our own experiences in tins respect is a matter 
of (forgoLten) history. But the examples of 
Abyssinia and China loom large before our eyes. 
It may be argued that we are helpless and 
powerless in every way—and so wo are really 
and truly—and therefore it is useless for us to 
think about it. What we would like to say in 
reply 's that if it were brought home to those 
who can help and possess the power, that our 
funeral would very much and emphatically be 
theirs also, and that, unless the persons in 
charge of this part of the empire suffered a 
drastic change in their viewpoint, very soon, 
the funeral will take place at an early date, 
then perhaps wc may be allowed to help in th * 
fabrication of our own defence. It is about 
time the people in Britain realized bow rusty, 
ramshackle and badly pieced together is the 
much-vaunted “ steel-frame ” of the Empire, 
when viewed in the light of modernity. What 
tiie totalitarian States think of it is only too 
well-expressed by their actions. 

We have no doubt that the problem of 
Imperial defence is exercising the minds of 
those in charge at the Empire-centre. What 
we would like to know :| the problems con¬ 
sequent on the interrupt’ n or total breakage 
of the long inter-empire life-line are being 
properly considered. Or do they consider the 
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Mediterranean-Suez route to be invulnerable! 
What happens when the supply of men, muni¬ 
tions and service material is held up midway 
between source and destination. Even grant¬ 
ing that the sea-route would remain in opera¬ 
tion, do they think that in the next war a nation 
of 40 odd millions would be able to provide all 
the multifarious requisites of modern warfare to 
the fullest extent as needed by the outermost 
reaches of the Empire? 

K. N. C. 

Civil Aviation 

The question of Civil Aviation in India 
reveals this curious lack of forethought in official 
circles. With the bringing in of the new “Empire” 
Mail Service programme, the various Indian 
concerns are going to be merged into the central 
organization. Of these the Indian Trans-Con¬ 
tinental Airways are virtually going to lose 
their Karaclu-Singapore Service, this being 
taken over by the mam service between England 
and Calcutta. They will have to increase their 
capital, and purchase four Armstrong-Whit¬ 
worth Ensign machines, and in return will have 
the doubtful benefit of being allowed to parti¬ 
cipate in the service. We say “ doubtful 
benefit ” without reserve because 

“ The agreement provides for the employment of 
Indian personnel to the extent that qualified and experi¬ 
enced men are available. In view of her special parti¬ 
cipation in the land planes services, India will take no 
direct part m the operations of the sea-planes services. 
The loute is 'being organized by the Government of India 
on behalf of the British Government. Arrangements have 
also been made for the training and employment of 
Indians in the ground services on the sea-route .” 

So in one effort the organizers have man¬ 
aged to arrange that (a) the more lucrative 
jobs shall be the sole property of the descendants 
of Messrs. Snn+h Brown and Robinson, (fc>) that 
Indian money bo used for the development of 
British schemes without those shareholders ever 
having a say in anything that really matters, 
(c) that rhe perpetrators of this lovely scheme 
will always be able to silence any busybody 
asking questions on behalf of the Indians by 
saying that the Indians are responsible partners 
inasmuch as their own Government is develop¬ 
ing the route on behalf of the British Govern¬ 
ment! 

No doubt the scheme is a laudable and 
worthy one, so far as the interests of the sons 
and grandsons of the tribe of Smith, Brown 
and Robinson are concerned. But it is a 
wicked world, and one wonders what will happen 
when the self-same descendants of the afore¬ 
said worthies are unable to got past the barriers 
that are being erected in the Near East. Or 


even if they can, what will they do when the 
air-traffic has to be magnified seven times 
sevenfold for reasons of war. We are extremely 
sceptical of any scheme for the training of 
Indians for highly paid services, if it be left to 
tho tender mercies of the “ Government of 
India.” And as matters stand we feel reason¬ 
ably certain that civil aviation in India will 
have a future remarkably free of any prospects 
so far as Indians are concerned. And if the 
officials put in charge of aviation development 
by the Government of India conform to the 
type—as shown by the Indian State Railways 
—then the working of this part of the Empire 
Mail Service will provide without doubt much 
material for the gaiety of nations. 

K. N. C. 

The Bihta Railway Disaster Enquiry 

As this enquiry is still sub judice so to 
say, we are unable to comment on it to the 
extent it deserves. But w r e must confess wc 
have not been able to find much evidence of 
“ efficiency ” or “ highly organized system of 
control ” in the picture that is being gradually 
unfolded before the Enquiry Committee. 

K. N. G. 

The Burning of the Christmas Mails 
Last Year 

This Christmas the Mails have safely come 
through. Last year they were burnt to ashes 
in the Postal Express Wagons. There was an 
enquiry as a result of which wc were asked to 
believe that the conflagration was due to the 
igniting of crackers or such highly inflammable 
material which were sent through the post in 
contravention of regulations. Needless to say 
we had to accept this explanation as no other 
was lorthcoming, although wc were amazed at 
the subtlety of the mind of the official Sherlock 
Holmes who arrived at this deduction in the 
total absence of any tangible evidence. We 
were not told why the question of “ hot-axles ” 
consequent on excessive over-loading was ruled 
out, and therefore it was evidently not our 
business to “ question why.” 

K. N. C. 

Anti-tuberculosis Fund 

Tuberculous diseases have become a great 
scourge. Sufficient hospital accommodation and 
a sufficient number of sanitariums do not exist. 
It is to be hoped the Anti-tuberculosis Fund 
which has been inaugurated under high official 
auspices will be largely contributed to. 
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Mr. Andrews* Statement on the Zanzibar 
Question 

Mr. C. F. Andrews has made the following 
statement to the press on the situation in 
Zanzibar : 

“The news which has come recently by cable from 
Zanzibar is very important, and it is, therefore, necessary 
to keep it prominently before the public. Fust of all, 
came the information that the I'ndcr-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Lord Dufferin, was going out to the 
EaBt Coast of Africa and was staying from January 9 to 
17 in Zanzibar. This obviously means that the Colonial 
Office is realising the mistake jt made in supporting the 
late resident, Sir R. Rankinr, in his attempt to monopolise 
and confiscate the clove industry, which the Indian 
merchants had built up during the last fifty years. 
Evidently the ITnder-Sec.retarv is now prepared to negotiate 
on much more favourable lei ms than the meagre conces¬ 
sions already granled. 

Along with this came the favourable news that the 
new resident, Mr. Hall, had adopted an entirely new and 
friendly attitude towards the Indian community. Then, 
last of all. we have heard that the revenue of Zanzibar 
has fallen, since the clove boycott in India, by £30,000. 
It is added that reductions in the pay of the Civil Service 
will be necessary, if this decrease in revenue continues 
any further. 

From this information it can be seen as clearly as 
possible that the Zanzibar revenue depends upon its 
Indian tiade. Nothing, therefore, could have been more 
unwise and lll-ronsideied than for the late resident. Sir 
R. Rankine, and the Secretary Manager, Mr. Bartlett, 
deliberately to destroy Indian interests in order to obtain 
thereby a Government monopoly in «loves. They had not 
realised the strength of the Tndian boycott. 

The future, then, is hopeful, and a reasonable and 
just settlement is now to be hoped for on the full terms 
that India. Zanzibar’s * best customer, is leadv to offer. 
It has been made abundantly evident that Zanzibar i« not 
in a financial position to dictate terms to Tnd'a; for India 
can forgo the use of cloves for a considerable lime and 
can also build up, in the long run, a clove maikel of her 
own. 

This question does not stop at Zanzibar. Tt includes 
the whole EaBt African Coast. If India, in one matier of 
great commercial interest, can show her strength, she 
will he respected all through Africa 

Two things remain: (11 ihe Government of India 
should now realise the strength of the Indian boycott, 
and itself make clear to Colonial Office that the meagre 
concessions which had been previously offered are un¬ 
acceptable. (2) the. vote in the Assembly, supporting the 
Government of India in its earlier policy, ought as soon 
as possible to be cancelled. Both Government and 
Assembly ought to stand out only for Buch a settlement 
as the Indian merchant community in Zanzibar would 
regard as reasonable and just. 

Municipal Franchise for Women in 
Assam 

Shillong, Dec. 16. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed today the 
first reading of the Assam Municipal (Removal of Women’s 
Ineligibility) Amendment Bill, 1937, introduced by 
Miss Mavis Dunn. The Bill seeks to qualify women to 
become eligible for membership of municipal bodies in 
the province.— A. P. 


Salaries and Allowances of Ministers 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika understands that the 
Government of Bengal have lately made some changes in 
the rules guiding tile travelling allowances of ihe highest 
Government officials, viz, the ministers and the judges of 
the High Court. The changed rules, it is understood, 
provide for each of the ministers, while on tour, rupees 
twenty-five per day as daily allowance in addition to four 
fust class and ten third class servants’ tickets. The rules 
further provide that the travelling ministers may draw 
mileage as well as daily allowant es for the same day. 

The rules regarding the tour allowance of the judges 
of the High Court have not undergone any serious change 
at present and the judges of the High Court it is under¬ 
stood, will get their allowances at the same scale they 
used to get before the change was llnought about in the 
rules. 

It may he noted here that formerly tne highest officials 
of the state, including the ministers, executive councillors 
and the judges of the High Conn used to get only rupees 
fifteen per dav as daily allowance while on tour in addi¬ 
tion to actual first class and third class tickets, the 
number not exceeding four in the case of the former. 

If our contemporary has been correctly 
informed, there is going to be legalized mis¬ 
appropriation of the tax-pavers’ money in 
Bengal 

In an interview with the Rawalpindi correspondent 
of Ifindusthan Standard, Dr. Khan Saheb, the Premier 
of the N W Frontier Province, said that the main 
concern of the Government was to effect economies in 
the administration. The Frontier Ministers have given a 
lead in the matter by accepting low salaries and a very 
low liavelling allowance. 

“ We have decided to charge the actual travelling 
expenses while on tour. Tt will, however, never exceed 
annas two per mile as travelling allowance and Rs. 4|- 
per day as halting allowance. When we stay with 
filends at a place, nalurally, we will not charge any 
halting allowance. 

“ Likewise the first class officers will receive 4% 
annas per mile instead of 8 annas and the second class 
offieers will rereive 3 annas only. Officers entitled to 
3 annas will not be touched.” 

Owing to trans-frontier raids, many Pathans 
have got a had name. We hope the action of 
the Frontier Province Ministers will give 
Path ana a good name. For it shows that these 
Pathan-land ministers are not thieves or 
robhers but honest reasonable men whose 
praiseworthy example will inspire others to 
follow in their footsteps. 

Independence for Syria in 1940 

Paris, Dec. 15. 

Agreement has been reached on all questions to 
implement the recent Franco-Syrian treaty giving Syria 
complete independence in 1940. The treaty is now 
expected to be ratified by both the parties soon. 

The administration agreed t mu resembles that 
adopted by Egypt following the abolition of the Capitula¬ 
tions.— Reuter. 

Britain will grant independence to India in 
0491 B.C. 
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Mr. Fazlul Huq Condemns Communal ism! 

Dacca, Dec. 16 . 

The Hon'ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq presiding the 
prize distribution ceremony of the Dacca Intermediate 
College was held here this afternoon 

In course of his speech Mr. Fazlul Huq condemned 
nommunalism and advocated intercomrnuniil amitv and 
mutual co-operation between the communities. lie said 
that he would not show favour to any paxticular 
community. 

Proceeding he said that each (omniiinily should work 
out its own destiny. With the inauguration of the new 
reforms, the Chief Minister continued, the people were 
having greater mgbt« and privileges. 

One thing needed foi the students he said was self- 
effacement and formation of eliaiaetei. Students should 
work out their destiny not wiih selfish motives hut as 
'instruments of the will of the Almighty Cod.- f/. P. 

If Bengal ministers take to delivering 
sermons unsupported bv practice, ministers of 
religion of a rertain type will lose their occu¬ 
pation. 

Calcutta Corporation and Released 
Detenus 

The Calcutta Municipality has set a Rood 
example by Riving employment to some released 
detenus who are fully qualified for their res¬ 
pective appointments There arc some ladies 
among them, e. g , Miss Kalvani Das, M.A., 
Miss Renuka Sen, M A , etc. Other local bodies 
and business houses should follow the example 
of the Calcutta Corporation. Miss Lilnvati 
Nag, M A , of Dacca will, it is said, devote 
herself to the work of t lie girls’ scho.-l and some 
other institutions founded by her. Tt is not yet 
known whether she will revive hi r Bengali 
monthly Jayasree. 

Assam Demands Duty on Mineral Oil 

The Bengal Government receives from the 
Government of India the major portion of the. 
proceeds of the duty on jute Following that 
precedent the Assam Legislative Assembly has 
passed a resolution unanimously recommending 
that the Assam Government should ask the 
Government of India to give to Assam the 
whole of the amount, received from the duty on 
Assam’s kerosene oil and petrol. This is a just 
request and should be complied with. Assam 
is a comparatively sparsely inhabited and in¬ 
sufficiently developed province. Its forest, 
mineral and other resources and its extensive 
tracts of virgin soil require ample investment 
of capital to be rendered useful to man. 

Rousing Communal Hatred By Lies 

On the occasion of the last Muhammadan 
Td festival ten thousand leaflets, bearing the 
signatures of many Muhammadan pleaders, 


traders, members of the legislature, retired 
judicial officers and similar ‘ respectable ’ and 
‘responsible’ men were distributed in Chittagong 
among the assembled Muhammadan multitude. 
These leaflets informed them that in conse¬ 
quence of the partial grant of self-government 
of the people by the British Government, in the 
provinces in which the Hindus form a majority 
of the population the prime ministers are 
Hindus and Hindu Raj has been established; 
and that in these provinces the Hindu govern¬ 
ments are passing laws against, the religion of 
the Muhammadans, prohibiting the sacrifice of 
cows and similar Islamic observances These 
lies are sure to inflame the fanaticism of 
ignorant Muhammadans The Government of 
Bengal should order the executive officers of the 
district to put a stop to the circulation of such 
leaflets and trace their authors with a view to 
their prosecution. 

It is greatly to be regretted that, some of 
the speeches of Mr. A. K Fazlul Huq, the 
Chief Minister of Bengal, have been such as to 
embitter communal relations 

Fall in Price of Jute 

Jute is the principal commercial crop in 
Bengal. The economic condition of a large 
section of its population depends on the price 
of jute. This year the stock of jute in the mills 
in the country is loss than in the last year, the 
demand on the part of mills abroad is greater, 
and the jute produced is also less than in the 
last year. The cultivators had naturally ex¬ 
pected that prices would rise at this time of 
the year. But they have fallen instead, blast¬ 
ing the hopes of thousands upon thousands ®f 
raiyats An impartial inquiry into the causes 
of this fall should bo instituted and all manipu¬ 
lation of prices in the interest of exploiters put 
a stop to. 

The Wardha Scheme of Education 

The report of the Dr Zakir Husain Wardha 
Education Committee was published in Harijan 
on December 11, 1937. It has been carefully 
and somewhat elaborately drawn up. The 
members of the Committee and in particular its 
chairman, Dr. Zakir Husain, deserve the thanks 
of the public for the thought, labour and care 
they have bestowed on the report. The Com¬ 
mittee have specially thanked their colleagues 
Sj. Aryanayakam and Srimati Asha Devi. 

Detailed criticism of the report cannot, be 
attempted in a brief note. So we shall briefly 
comment on a^ few points. 

The sucre's? of the whole scheme would 
depend on the availability of a sufficient number 
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of trained teachers who are experts in some 
crafts and are also qualified by their intellect 
and educational attainments to teach boys and 
girls the various subjects which will be 
attempted to be taught For we notice that 
Ihe pupils will have to be taught, preferably 
through the crafts chosen, or independently, 
history’, geography (including map-making and 
map-study), civics, meteorology, means of 
transport and communication (aeroplanes and 
radio included?), economies, botany, zoology, 
physiology, hygiene, first-aid, dietetics, chemis¬ 
try, astronomy, drawing, designing, pictorial 
graphs, music, the mother-tongue, TTindusthani, 
ete 

Tt seems to us (hat competent teachers 
would be hard to get, and that on the estimated 
average salary of Rs 2/i per month But, oT 
course, anything may be considered possible, : f 
the scheme satisfies youthful idealists of both 
sexes and rouses their enthusiasm But we are 
afraid the scheme is too ambitious The repoit 
gives the following estimate of the time re¬ 

quired to complete the different, sections of the 
curriculum : 

Tho basir riafi 3 hours and 20 minules 

Musir, drawing and aritli.netin „ 

The mother-tongue 4(1 „ 

Social studies and general science 30 „ 

Phvseal training 10 „ 

Recess _ 10 

5 hours and 30 minules 

The Committee have observed : 

“ ... we must sound a nc pessary note ol warning. 

There is an obvious danger that in the woiking of this 

scheme the economic aspect may he stressed at the 

sacrifice of the cultural and educational objectives. 
Teachers may devote most of their attention and energy 
to extracting the maximum amount of labour from 

children, whilst neglecting the intellectual, social and 
moral implications of craft training. This point must be 
constantly kept in mind in the training of teachers as 
well as in the direction of the work of the supervisory 
staff and must colour all educational activity.” 

We are afraid, in their time-table, the 
Committee themselves have not heeded their 
own “note of warning.” It. seems to us that 
they have given too little time for the teaching 
of subjects which are to increase the pupils’ 
knowledge, develop their intellect, broaden their 
outlook, and, briefly, give them a liberal educa¬ 
tion fit to make them cultured citizens and 
members of society. To remedy this defect, 
the pupils cannot ond should not be made to 
work for more than five and a half hours a day. 
That itself is perhaps more than a day’s work 
for them. 

Physical culture is one item of the curri¬ 
culum, like Zoology, Chemistry"setc. It is said 
under it: ” Games, athletics, drill (Deshi 


games to be encouraged).” Will the ten minutes 
assigned for “ physical training ” suffice for all 
this ? Can the young ones’ play instinct be 
satisfied in ten minutes? Can it be satisfied 
even if the 10 minutes assigned for “ recess ” be 
encroached upon for physical training f 

If the training given m snne craft is to be 
pecuniarily profitable., the pupils must go on 
making things mechanically That would in¬ 
volve repetition of processes as if automatically. 
Has that much educative and intellectual 
value ? That reminds us of some observations 
of an American educationist with considerable 
experience of manual training in schools, quoted 
by the Indian Social Reformer : 

“ The manual training exerrises for the several years 
have been ai ranged with such vaiieiy as to insure 
sustained interest and to prevent irksome repetition of 
automatic unthinking repnxhictinn Tt seems to be 
intended that anv piocess shall he discontinued as soon 
us it reases to rompel the student to think, that is, as 
soon ns it heronries merely inerhanirnl: and this is 
notified bv the consideration that a mechanical process 
ceases to be of educational value to a student at the very 
point where it begins to be of industrial value to an 
apprentice since the valuable product of manual train¬ 
ing is a disciplined mind, while the valuable pioduet of 
apprentice woik is some article of commerce.” (Bhaliha’s 
Report on Manual Training, p 4(5). 

According to the scheme Iho pupils’ educa¬ 
tion is to begin when they are seven years of 
age. Should not they be taught, something, 
told to do something, trained to make some 
things—by wav of play, if you like—when they 
are 4 or 5 or fi 9 Our indigenous practice 
is to begin the child’s education (Vidyarambha) 
when he is five. In the West Kindergarten or 
pre-school education begins even earlier. 

W( approve of the idea of teaching some 
craft to all boys and girls and of obliterating 
the distinction between the intellectual and 
labouring classes. But we are unwilling to 
assume that it. is not the houndrn dutv of the 
State to educate its children and youth, ftt its 
own expense, if need be. Still less willing are 
we to assume that it is children between 7 and 
14 who must, pay for their own education by 
their own labour and skill, that is, by their own 
earning capacity, whilst vnung men and women 
need not pay for their education in that way. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri on the Practice of 
Truth 

The following very valuable passage formed 
part of the Bight Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri’s convocation addres« at the Annamalai 
University : 

I advise you to he faithful to party, but always to 
put the nation above it. I advi«.e you not to look upon 
members of other parties as enemies to be avoided, 
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denounced and injured, but as fellow-travellers choosing 
different routes to reach the same goal, viz , the common 
good. I advise you. above all, to cherish your personal 
freedom as a birthright and guard it zealously except in 
a limited sphere, so that in your public activities you 
may be true to yourselves. The ideal to be aimed at is 
the one enunciated in our ancient saying : “ One and the 

same in thought, word and act.” To propagate others’ 
opinions as your own, to make speeches against your 
convictions and to vole habitually at the bidding of a 
whip, is to do violence to truth. In this land men have 
been bulden from ancient days to speak the truth and 
to perform the ‘dharma’. Truth has been declared to 
he the foundation and the snppoit of all things. 

Happily we are not left without some shining 
examples for our guidance. One that will lie universally 
admitted is Mahatma Gandhi. It is not for nothing that 
he observes silence on one day of each week, for all 
speech involves a certain impairment of the truth He 
employs the fewest winds and the simplest in express his 
thoughts, for doe- not the poet say that those must be 
frugal in their woids who wish to be truthful? T know 
of none who is so preter-natuially caieful to avoid situa¬ 
tions that might compromise or weaken his adherence 
to the linth. With a will tnat no bribe ran buy and no 
threat can bend, he upholds the supremacy of his 
conscience. Dedicated body and soul to the service of 
mankind, he will seek no good, however great or glittering, 
except bv methods wholly consonant with Ins own concep¬ 
tion of right nr truth. . . . four annas is not beyond 
his means; if still hp stands outside the Congress organiza¬ 
tion, it is because its atmosphere iiks his extremely 
sensitive and truthful soul. ITe protests against people 
following him blindlv and accepting his decisions without 
endeavouring to make them their own. Yet, so weak is 
human nature that in the wide circle of his influence 
people too readily surrender their individual freedom and 
so palter with truth. If one of the phases of truth be 
non-violence, another is the integrity of the human soul. 
The Mahatma’s supreme merit is his unflinehing devo¬ 
tion to the goddess of Tuilli in her various phases. Let 
us he his co-worshippers, not his worshippers. 

Zamindars and the Bengal Governor 

The Bengal zamimlars recently asked the 
Bengal Coventor in effect to protect, them from 
attacks or encroachments on the rights of 
private propertv But the latter has practically 
told them that as n “ constitutional Governor " 
(there is much virtue in that, blessed expression) 
he can and will do nothing to help them He 
has gone further. ITe has reminded them of 
the duties and responsibilities of property and 
of what is taking place in Britain itself to 
make the State and its legislation more and 
more socialistic. 

If our capitalists and zamindars had taken 
the lead in political and social movements, if 
they had fraternized with the masses and 
worked for their uplift, many internal problems 
could have been solved peacefully and all classes 
of our people could have combined to win 
freedom for the country. Instead, onr, finds a 
propertied class appealing for protection to a 
representative of the imperial race which keeps 
India in subjection. 


It is never too late to learn and mend. Let 
the zamindars now begun in earnest to do that 
which they ought to have begun to do very 
much earlier. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya's 
Convocation Address 

Addressing the new graduates at the Convoca¬ 
tion of the Allahabad University Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, who delivered his speerh (extempore) in Hindi, 
drew a colourful contrast between the condition nf the 
powerful Japan of today and the backward state of 
India as at present. He said that Japan had attained the 
height of strength and power on a par with any nation 
of the West. He pointed out that considering the condi¬ 
tion of Japan in 1853 which was astonishingly backward 
m every respect in comparison to India under the British 
Rule of that day, its present growth was phenomenal. 

Tracing the causes of this rapid growth of 
Japan Pandit Malaviya stated that 

the secret of Japan's success lay in its mass educa¬ 
tion, which it introduced as a national measure through 
the medium of its own language, and education was made 
available to every child of that country. The second 
factor was that in Japan everybody was taught to love 
and to serve his count!v. whereas in India such procedure 
was prohibited in schools. The best soldier and scholar 
in Japan was one who was the greatest patriot, but in 
Tndia any one who was so was considered a dangerous 
element. 

Proceeding Pnnditji said : 

“Japan has compulsory primary education as well 
as compulsory military education. That is not all. 
Japan has planned a systematic method for development 
of national wealth which is never the case in Tndia. The 
result is that M.Sc.’s and D Sr.’s who spend 25 years 
of their life in education, will face the problem of un¬ 
employment at the end of their academic career and find 
themselves unable to feed their family. India being so 
rich in raw material and wealth, need not have been in 
that deplorable condition in the matter of occupation and 
vocation for her cduraled children. For the solution of. 
this state of affairs there should be proper exploitation 
of the resources of ihe country through industries 
developed by mass education and opening of polytechnic 
schools at several centres of each province.” 

Breathe Spirit of Times 

Though Panditji did not like everything of Japan, 
especially what was going on at present against China, 
yet he could not lint appreciate Japan's good qualities, 
which had made it one of the most powerful nations of 
the world. He advised the new graduates to breathe the 
spirii of times and practise the adages handed down 
from the ancient great teachers of Tndia, namely to speak 
the truth, to follow * Dharma to be courageous soldiers 
and to apply themselves to work in earnestness whatever 
may be their vocation. 

Continuing Pandit Malaviya said : 

As money was not forthcoming for universal primary 
and elem'ntary education owing to the high cost of 
administration and the incapacity of the poor people to 
pay tax, there was one solution for this problem, which 
was that, every educated man, be he a judge, a minister 
or a Governor, must, devote at last three months to teach¬ 
ing some illiterate persons. That would, Panditji believed, 
easily work out to solve the present state of illiteracy. 
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Panditji has mentioned some of the secrets 
of Japan's success. One more may be added. 
The Samurai, the warrior caste of Japan, were 
socially and politically the highest and a pri¬ 
vileged class. They gave up their privileged 
position of their own accord, without other 
classes having to struggle against it. The Eta, 
the “ untouchable ” caste m Japan, was socially 
uplifted and untouehability was abolished. In 
these ways, the caste system as it existed m 
Japan was practically done away with. 

The advice that every educated person 
should be a voluntary and honorary teacher for 
some time is not. new Even ordinary persons 
like the present writer have given it repeatedly 
in speecii and writing. But it has not yet 
been generally followed. But it may be followed 
m the months and years to come. 

Italy's Withdrawal from the League 

Italy had in reality ceased to be a member 
of the League of Nations more than a year ago. 
She ceased to be a member in name also last 
month She would now feel more free to take 
part in the Spanish civil war openly, as she 
had been really doing all along, the farcical 
talk of non-intervention notwithstanding She 
has uImi ceased to have anything to do with the 
International Labour Organization at Geneva, 
which is a part of the League. 

Three powerful fascist state s—Japan, 
Germany and Italy—are out ot the League, 
and have entered into the Anti-Comintern Pact. 

Is It Japan’s Reply to Boycott? 

For some months past there has been much 
talk in India of boycotting Japanese goods. 
But there is not any available information as 
to how much of this talk has materialized. 
Japan, however, has taken some steps which 
will injure India's export trade. 

Information has been received fiom the Indian Trade 
Commissioner in Japan that the Department of Commerce 
and Industry of the Japanese Government have promul¬ 
gated for ammediate enforcement three Ordinances in 
accordance with the emergency export-import adjustment 
law. 

According to these Ordinances the following articles 
which are of interest to Indian exporters cannot be 
imported to Japan without the permission of the Minister 
of Commerce and Industry :— 

Category (1) : Cotton in seed or ginned; sheep’s 
wool; wood. 

Category (2) : Tea, hides and skin; ground-nut oil; 
oils, fats and waxes, perfumes, and preparations of oil 
fat or wax, perfumed; natural indigo; jute yarns; hemp 
twines and jute twines, made by twisting together single 
yarn; tissues of wool or mixed tissues of wool and 
cotton, of wool and silk or of wool, cotton and silk; mats 
and mattings made of vegetable iftsterials, including 
textile fabrics; brushes and booms. 


Category (3) : Rabbit fur, naphthalin, nitric acid, 
waste cotton fibre, cotton rag, waste paper and antimony 
and sulphite of unliinony. 

Congress Government Action re Kisan 
Movement in U. P. and Bihar 

Lucknow, Dec. 20. 

“ The Congre&s Government would either be forced 
Lu adopt c-uuitive liicjbuics oi gel oul oi office ii the 
peasants did not abide b> the laws m foice today ”, 
declared Mr. Kali Ahmad kidwai, Revenue Minister oi 
li. 1’., add] essuig a muss meeting oi kisans at the 
1’ai taogarli JJistucl Coiilcieucc. 

lie is inputted to have said that it would be too 
difficult foi the Congress to adopt cocieive measures. 
'Iheiciore the only alternative ielt was resignation. If 
the Government weie ioiced to lebign the kisans would 
not lie able to leap the iruils ot the laboui oi the Congress 
Min.sLry. lie added that the kisans would surely be 
eject* d ii Lhey did uul pay tents and were misguided by 
the udvice oi those who did not mean to do any good to 
llie people. 'Jims the kisuns would not be ubie to avail 
themselves oi the law oi heieditary rights if it was 
passed aiLei they had been ejected. The Congress would 
then be a mule spectator to their suilenngs.— A. P. 

Tins gives in brief an idea oi the situation 
in U. P. relating to the Ivisan movement. As 
regards Bihar, a I’atna message runs thus m 
part: 

Patna, Dec. 18. 

Explaining the position regaiding the resolution 
passed by the Bihar Congicss Working Committee 
recently supporting the action oi thiec district Congress 
committees in dissociating themselves iiorn “kisan” 
activities earned on by bwaim bahajananda Saraswati, 
1 tesidenl oi the Bihar " kisan bubha ” and a member 
oi the A. I. C. C. and the Bihai Congress Committee, 
BjLiu Rajcndiu Prasad has issued the following 
statement : 

“ The resoiuluon of the Congress Working Committee 
oi Bihar lias come in foi comment and ciiticism which 
are based on misconception of the fundamental position 
taken up by the Committee. As is pointed oul in the 
lesoiution itself, many Congressmen, who have been 
working in the “ kisan Sabha ”, have been carrying on 
propaganda in a way winch is considuied by the 
CumntiLLee to be highly detrimental to the best mtuest 
oi the country. Their speeches have been openly 
eneouiaging violence in one fuim or another and have 
been responsible ioi the development of u Situation 
fraught with dangerous potentialities.” 

Babu Rajendru Prasad proceeds to add 
that the Kuattn Sabha has nut been banned, it 
is only the Congressmen who have been asked 
not to have anything to do with it. 

From the action taken by the Congress 
Governments in U. P. and Bihar, it appears 
that the leaders of the peasant movement in 
both the provinees have been doing things 
which in the opinion of the foremost Congress 
leaders there are of a subversive character and 
are not calculated to be ber -ficial to the Kisans. 

Calcutta University Studies in Aviation 

Introduction of Aeronautics as a subject for Post- 
Graduate studies which the University of Calcutta has 
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decided upon, wdl, it is expected, provide a considerable 
impetus to aviation m this province. 

At a joint meeting of the Board of Studies in Mathe¬ 
matics and Physics and the Board uf Higher Studies 
in these subjects a Committee of nine consisting among 
others Prof. Friedrich Levi, Dr. D. M. Bose, Director 
of the Bose Institute, lfev. Father A. Verstraeten and 
Mr. Sdlish Chandra Ghosh was appointed to consider the 
matLei. It has been lecoramended that a Post-Graduate 
Diploma Course in Aeronautics should be instituted and 
the Course would be open only to students who have 
passed either the B.Sc. or the B. E. Examination. 

It was ongmally intended that Aeronautics should 
be included as an alternative subject in the B. E. Course 
of Study. But the scheme was ultimately given tip. 

This is good nows so far as academic 
studios arc concerned. But the question is, 
will the post-graduate diploma in aeronautics 
facilitate the diploma-holder’s obtaining a com¬ 
mercial pilot’s licence ? Nowhere m the world 
does the obtaining of tins licence involve a 
higher expense than Rs. 2,000, in some countries 
it is even less. But in India, according to the 
Aircraft Rules at present in force, the expense 
is Rs. 8,000, exclusive of the cost of living ! 

Mr. Justice Jayakar s Convocation Address 

In this issue we have had to mention 
several convocation addresses, but we have not 
been able to do justice to any of them. We 
have given only brief extracts. That is what 
we shall do with Mr. Justice Jayakar’s convo¬ 
cation address also at Lucknow'. 

The following paragraphs form part of the 
indirect exhortation to the Congress ministries : 

It is wise to remember that the freest use of the 
human reason is the Hue test of a democratic government, 
as contrasted with an authoritarian State. Their ideals 
of education ate as the poles apaii. The one aims at 
ungrudging subscrviance, the other at freedom. Rebelli¬ 
ous enterprise in thought and action will be the watch¬ 
word at a democratic government. Research after truth, 
through the avenues of questioning doubt and restless 
enquiry, will be the ndeal it will set befuie its youth. 

Si’ikit of Freedom 

It is thetpfore necessary that this spirit of freedom, 
this Uiumph ot the human reason must be maintained 
at all rust within the precincts of our colleges, the 
nursene* of the futuie citizen. Freedom must he fully 
preserv d foi the youth to use h.s own reason, in think 
for himself, to develop on his own lines, without the 
slightest interference from any one, except in the interests 
of discipline and corporate life. Freedom of association 
and discussion, methods of persuasion and argument must 
he sLiictly preserved and the individual must be left 
untouched by any desire on the part of the Slate to 
become a nation-wide echoolmastei.— A. P. 

It is rather stimulating, if not also enter¬ 
taining, to find an erstwhile very “ Moderate ” 
leader making a vigorous plea for intellectual 
rebellion and even rebellious enterprise in 
action. Like many others who have devoted 
some thought to the subject uf University edu¬ 
cation, Mr. Jayakar thinks that the objeet of 


University education is not to qualify for jobs. 
Says he : 

“This education may equip the youth with a means 
of livelihood, but that is only an incidental advantage. 
A test of effective citizenship is that the citizen, as a 
result of his wide and liberal training, looks upon public 
affairs as a part of his business and is able to devote to 
them the same skill, integrity, care and attention as if 
they were his own.” 

“ Place the National Interest First ” 

Presiding over the G. P. ttnd Berar Local 
Self-government Conference last month, Mr. 
Sanut Kumar Ray Chowdhury, Mayor of 
Calcutta, concluded Ins address with the follow¬ 
ing words : 

“ WiLh the introduction of Provincial Autonomy and 
the expansion of the Legislatures, it may be that the more 
talented among us will prefer opportunities of service in 
the widci sphere of Government. But nevertheless I do 
ventuie to express the hope that as Municipal work 
touches the daily lives of the people at so many points 
and offers innumerable opportunities of doing good, 
although in a small way, it will continue to altiact the 
best and widest amongst us and will enlist their enexgies 
and talenis in lurtheiance oi the health and happiness 
of their fellow beings. 

“I have one last appeal to make to you. Whether 
you are m a Legislatuie, Municipality, District Council 
or in the Village Panchayel, remember and place the 
national interest hrst. By so doing, you will be helping 
your country and the cause of freedom.” 

Many of our Congress leaders and legis¬ 
lators were distinguished municipal workers. 
For instance, C. R. Das, J. M. Ben Gupta, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Purutahottamdas Tandon. 

Services Rendered to India 
by Her Universities 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha devoted his 
convocation address at Nagpur to, many im¬ 
portant topics. As higher education has come 
in for a good deal of criticism, he had something 
apposite to say m defence of our Universities. 

Our universities have rendered, in my opinion, very 
great services to India. Assuming the conectneas of the 
premise* of our critics—that uur educational system was 
originally designed to produce meiely clerks and sub¬ 
ordinate officials—it has ceilamly long since belied the 
intention, or expectation, of its organizers by producing 
not only almost all our great national leaders, but also 
ail those who have been successful workers in various 
spheres of public activities, with advantage to themselves 
and with credit to the country. It is to their ‘alumni’ 
that India owes, to a very large extent, the progress that 
she has made in so many fields of national activnty, which 
has ushered in what is popularly known as the gnat 
Indian Renaissance. It is the products of the universities 
who have made India what she is today—an India 
throbbing with the pulsations of a new life. All Univer¬ 
sity graduates might not have contributed equally to this 
upheaval, but ^iiave no doubt that without them the 
national awakening could not have come into existence. 
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• It Is bootee. I feraly’ believe, 
that I A* bdwi*^ ia.A.*6glcittSBl_ 
of Ioaia will ^ fA-irtswfcist' 

Univeruty promtu of today, tad <rf' wo-futiiT*.. 
courage our University education, by conderf 
outright and discrediting its achievements is, tl 
to do disservice to the country. 

The Money-lenders Bill of Bihar 

The Servant of India Elites: 

The Bihar Ministry has sponsored a Moneylenders 
Bill, which, is f*lriy eoaiprehenjdvo. The Bill provides 
for the registration of' moneylenders. This regwtrsaim is 
compulsory fnxMinich as'ft provides dud no suit tor the 
recovery of .a loan will be maintainable except by a 
registered- moneylender. It is made obligatory on every 
registered moneylender to keep proper accounts, to give 
the debtor a copy of the recorded account within seven 
days of advancing the loan, to give a receipt for every 
sum paid by the debtor, and also to furnish a statement 
of account to the debtor at least once in every year. 
Registration will distinguish genuine from spurious 
moneylenders, maintain a proper check over the former 
and drive out’the’ latter. - , 

The Bill also places an upper limit on the rate of 
interest which a moneylender can charge, the limit being 
9 per cent on secured loans and 12 per cent on unsecured 
loans. The court will not pass a decree for' interest at a 
higher rate than this. 

The .Bill contains many other important 
and admirable provisions. 

The Coming Silver Jubilee Session of 
the Science Congress 

■ In the coming session of the Science 
Congress, India will have the pleasure of 'wel¬ 
coming a number of foreign scientists and 
savants. We take this opportunity to bid them 
welcome and we hope this visit will prove to 
be a source of inspiration for those that are 
engaged in the furtherance of human knowledge 
in this country. TheRfesaw-a number of highly 
interesting discussion#^-^be programme be¬ 
sides the usual sectional meltings where papers 
will be read. Among these 'tile following may 
be mentioned :■— 

1. River Physio* in - Indio. 2. Nutrition*! di**u*e* 
in India. 3. Chemistry and Industrial Development in 
India. 4. Colloids in. Biology, Medicine and Agriculture. 
5. Diet and Adaptation to Crime. 

The following popular lectures will be delivered : 

(a) Prof. H. J. flettre—Idea of the nation in Europe, 
(t) F. W. Aston—Isotopes, (c) Sir James Jeans—On 
Nebulae. <rf) Sir Arthur aldington—The Mdkv Way a*d 
Beyond, (e) Prof. F. A- E. Crew—Biology of Deant. • 

Amongst the foreign visitors the names Of 
the following may be. mentioned to show how 
distinguished the 

F. W. Aston, Sc 
Balk, (Bdin.), PWK" 

Prof. E. Barker, 

Beaufort. Prof* V. 


Prof P. 6. H. Boawtil/ OJc, I'JLS, (tendon), Prof. 
C. D, Bale Carpenter, Prof. t. A. E. JW, 

M.D., (EfinTTsir JL Ik Wdir^n, D3c., 

Sir Lewis Esrmor, D.Se n F.RS, ProLR, A. Items. 1 U&pn 
F.RJS., Prof. H. J. Pleure, (Mteheser), Prof. R. Rugghss 
’Owes, D.Str, F.R.Sv(Lontey. 

(London), Sir James Jeana, FjL£y,PJb$., MmS- w, 
Smk 'Zurich, Prof, J. E. 'letftttrijT JwC 
(Cambridge), C. S. Myns, Sc.D,, F.ILS.,. Prof Pf. R, 
Robioron, D.Sc., FJ1S, Viscount Samuel, Sir Henry, 
, Tlmrd, F.RS. (London), J, A.. Venn. (Cawhddl«>* , % , 

These visitors are specially welcome be¬ 
cause their coming shows that even in these 
unfortunate times the ia,mp of science continues 
to light the pa^i of humanity through the self* 
less and ceaseless endeavours of noble keekers 
of knowledge and truth. _ 

- K. N. G. 

Professor Hems Molisch 

Reuter has telegraphed the news of the 
death at the age. of 83 of Professor Hans 
Molisch,'the famous botanist and chemist of 
Vienna. His special line of research was* phos¬ 
phorescence in animal and plant life. He was 
rector of the Vienna University^for some time. 
When he : came out to India in 1928 at the 
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invitation of Sir J. C. Bose to atudy, the special 
line of researches being contacted at the Bose 
Institute, he waadirfiawor of the Physiological 
ry . University. He 

gome in -mostly in 

ytif-the'lp^ef.jmstiMite,' at ■ th0 -Mayapuri 
of '"that Institution in 
’ tj^g. also at Its Fait#,. Research 
e had a very high. opiru^R' of Prg- 
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fessor Bose’s researches and of the instruments 
invented by him. He was a man of childlike 
simplicity and was greatly interested in and 
fond of things Indian. He is the author of 
numerous books and other publications, the 
result of his own valuable researches and obser¬ 
vations. In one of them he has recorded his 
impressions of his six months’ stay in India. 

Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan at 
Patna 

The Patna session of the Prabasi Banga 
Sahitya Sammelan opened on December 27 last 
with a speech delivered by Babu Rajendrn 
Prasad, who welcomed the idea of his Bengali 


Sir Munmathanalh Mukerjee 
Channum, Reception Committee 


Acbarya P. Ray- 

Chief President, Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sanunrlm 

brothers and sisters meeting in Bihur in a literary 
conference. 

He held that all the inhabitants of Bihar, speaking 
any language, could he united and should unite m literary 
efforts and worship of the Goddess of Learning. All 
vernaculars, and especially Hindi and Urdu ate like 
‘ Gangs ’ and ‘ Jamuna ’ coming out of the Himalayas and 
he forecast the unity of all the languages just as all the 
rivers united in BengaL 

Congressmen want the establishment of a national 
language, he said. But it did nut mean the extinction of 
the provincial languages. It meant only the substitution 
of a national language for inter-provincial communication 




ment and especially Bengali Literature. , . 

Sir Manmatiamath - Mukerjee. Chairman, ,, a u jen & asa 

Reception Committee, welcomed the* delegates Aeharya P. C. Ray, Chief President, in the 
pn behalf of the Reception Committee. * course of his address regretted the laek of 
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scientific literature and of any suitable, ter¬ 
minology in Bengali which could be made use 
of in scientific books. 



Dr Riidrrndnt. Kumar Pal 
President, Science Seel ion 



Mr. Nanigopal Muzumdur 
President, History Section 


“It is regrettable books worth the name, on scientific 
researches are now seldom published in Bengali language 
but if one cares to go through the advertisement columns 


of the “ Nature ”—a magazine dealing with scientific 
researches, he will be simply amazed to. see how many 
hooks are published in foreign countries on these topics. 



Pundit Kalntmiolian Sen 
President, Greater Bengal Section 


“ I must mention here that absence of suitable 

paribhasa is a great handicap to the writing of scientific 
hooks in Bengali. ... 

“I must frankly admit that in the accomplishment of 
this great object, there are senous problems to tackle 
with. We have no institution that can afford us the 
opportunity of introducing the same terminology in 
different provinces or give different authors in one 

province the facility of using the same terminology. Here 
in Bengal each appears to be independent of the other! 
But there is few to realise that unless one and the same 
paribhasa is imtroduced in different provinces, its equity 
can never be observed. . . . 

“I am strongly of opinion that unless the authority 
of one particular institution is regarded in this respect 
as supreme, no solution of this problem of a universal 
scientific terminology can be arrived at. . . . 

“A small ray of hope is however now visible. The 

University which has, for some time past, applied itself 
vigorously to this tasa, has achieved a great success. We 
may rest assured that the terminology prepared jointly 
by well-known litterateurs, the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
and other science-schools will he unanimously adopted to 
permanently end the trouble.” 


Pbinteo and Published by Uakbhminarayan Nath, Prabasi Phbss, Calcutta 
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MASARYK- THE PRESIDENT LIBERATOR 

Servitude is the soul blinded. Can you picture to yourself a man voluntarily blind ? This terrible 
thing exists. There are willing slaves. A smile in irons ! Can anything be more hideous ? He who is 
not free is not a man ; he who is not free has no sight, no knowledge, no discernment, no growth, no 
comprehension, no will, no faith, no love.—Victor Hugo. 

IG Du SCDHINDRA BOSE, 

State University of Iowa, U. S. A. 


Till, pacing of Thomas G Ala&aryk, founder 
and first President of the Republic of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, is being mourned not only by Ameri¬ 
cans ol Czech descent but by America as a 
whole AIasaryk was (he George Washington 
oj Czeelio-Slovakia (BohemiaI The American 
metaphor is not incongruous His life, Ins suc- 
,ces> after the passage of centuries in effecting 
the rebirth as a nation of the Bohemian people 
are linked m many intimate details with the 
Ended States. 

l)r Ala-aryk wrote the Czech Declara¬ 
tion of Independence m this country. He 
modelled the government of ln« native land m 
large pint alter the American Ills wife was 
an American girl and his son, now Czecho¬ 
slovakia Ambassador to Loudon, also married 
an American Dr Masarvk \va- for a time a 
professorial lecturer at the University of Chicago 
and bis daughter, Alice, was a Resident of Hull 
House, the famous settlement-house in Chicago. 

It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that 
there might have been no Czeelio-Slovakia— 
for all Alasaryk’s life-time of devotion—had 
there been no American Woodrow Wilson 
Then 1 were many affinities between the two men. 
Both began as university professors Both 
were consecrated with an evangelical fervor to 
what they conceived to be their mission Both 
had at the very core of them faith in democracy, 
in the common people, and in the power of 


reason. Of all the new states President Wilson 
helped into being at Versailles and of all the 
new statesmen created by the peace settle¬ 
ment, AI asaryk and Czeelio-Slovakia alone 
conformed to the Wilson ideal No wonder 
that on the tenth anniversary of the Czecho¬ 
slovakian Republic, President Alasaryk pre¬ 
sided at the unveiling of a great statue of 
President Woodrow Wilson in Prague and pub¬ 
licly acknowledged the share of Wilson in the 
launching of the new Republic 

J-Nbi'IRINlj LllE 

Thomas Garnguc Masaiyk was Hie father 
of his country Rising from humble origin:*— 
son of i coachman and apprenticed to a black¬ 
smith—he won both academic and political 
distinction in fairly early life. 

In 1872 he entered the University of Vienna 
as a student ol philosophy and later attended 
the University of Leipzig. It was there he made 
the acquaintance of an American girl, AIiss 
Charlotte Garnguc, whom he married Masa- 
ryk took the wife’s name of “Gurrigue” for his 
own middle name 

After his Leipzig duvs. Thomas Garrigue 
Alasaryk was appointed it 1, *eturer in philosophy 
at the University of Vienna, and tw r o years 
later, when the University of Prague was 
divided into a Czech and a German university, 
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lie became professor of philosophy in the Czech 
University. For ten years his career was that 
of the scholar, but not isolated from life. He 
wrote several controversial books, in which he 
urged emancipation from the Germanic philoso¬ 
phy of Kant and his followers, and adhesion to 
the French and English positivist and evolu¬ 
tionary teachings of Hume, Mill, Comte, and 
Spencer. 

He then became interested in politics. As 
a statesman and a philosopher, Masaryk ranked 
equally high. On numerous occasions he dis¬ 
played admirable courage. As a member of 
the Austrian parliament, he incurred the 
displeasure of the Austro-Hungarian govern¬ 
ment, and quickly became known as one of the 
ablest political leaders of Bohemia. Indeed, 
he attained a dangerous fame as an advocate 
of the nationality and independence of the 
Bohemian people, then submerged in the so- 
called Dual Empire. From then on he was a 
“conspirator”, an “agitator”, a notorious bad- 
mash. A wrecker of empires? That he surely 
was. Progress ever demolishes with the left 
hand and builds with the right. 

Champion of Freedom 

When the Great War broke out, Masaryk 
became the champion of Czech independence 
definitely. In his now famous work, The New 
Europe, he made a strong attack on the Austro- 
Hungarian government, characterizing it as 
imperialistic, militaristic, pretentiois and a 
senseless relic of the Middle Ages. 

While he was a political fugitive, Dr. 
Masaryk founded propagandist papers in France 
advocating the complete liberty of his people 
from the Austrian yoke. 

His knowledge of history was of great value 
to him in put+ing out his publication 0 . He was 
a pronounced realist, rebelling against the 
typical Teutonic idealism and also against the 
Tolstoyan philosophy of non-resistance to evil. 
He stood for a unified conception of life, in 
which the spiritual and religious take their place 
with the intellectual and the political as aspects 
of an integral whole. Although his political 
success overshadowed his literary activities, 
Masaryk wrote important works on sociology 
and philosophy. 

The Great War gave him opportunity to 
apply his personal philosophy to the affairs of 
his people. Even England aided the “rebel” 
from Bohemia. Lord Robert Cecil had declared 
that England was fighting for the fieedom of 
small nations. Masaryk met two London 
Journalists then in position of power: Wickham 
Steed and Dr. Seton-Watson. Thee" men 


preached self-determination for all peoples— 
not including Indians, of course. That was- 
self-evident! 

The “ conspirator ” Masaryk roved busily 
through France, England, Russia, Siberia, Japan 
and America—everywhere that Czechs could be 
rallied to fight against the Central empires. He 
and his aides formed Czech legions from 
prisoners of war the Allies had captured. Soon 
these legions were fighting for the Allies on the 
western front. Masaryk exploited the feats of 
the Czech legions ably. 

In 1918 the American Foreign Minister, 
Robert Lansing, issued the proclamation which 
expressed American sympathy with Czecho¬ 
slovakia aspirations for independence. Then 
Austria sued for peace, expressing willingness 
to federalize its ill-assorted, ramshackle empire 
—a prison-house of nations. Masaryk promptly 
checkmated this mischievous move, which would 
have held his country within the cursed empire. 
He was not like one of those weak-kneed 
“ moderates ” of the Indian type, ready to 
sell his birthright for a mess of “ dominion 
status.” As between federation with the 
Austrian empire and Bohemian independence, 
Masaryk did not hesitate a split-second. He 
immediately issued a Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, which met with an enthusiastic 
public reception in America. That document 
was written in Washington. 

Shortly afterward President Wilson’s reply 
to the Austrian Foreign Minister adopted fully 
Masaryk’s point of view on the future of 
Czecho-Slovakia With allied victory, inde¬ 
pendence had been won by sponsorship of 
America. 

As Masaryk’s had been the most potent 
influence in the winning of independence, so it 
became the determining factor in the organiza¬ 
tion of the new republic. His election to the 
Presidency was as uncontested as George 
Washington’s, and his motive in the acceptance 
of it as free from any suspicion of personal 
ambition. 

He was a patriot above patriots. He con¬ 
tinued in the Presidential chair for seventeen^ 
years because his people needed him, and would 
not let him go. Two years ago when he resigned 
the Presidential office in his 85th year, the title 
“President Liberator” was conferred upon him 
by the Cabinet. 

Masaryk was often called “The Maker of 
a Nation”. He seemed a wise philosopher-king 
beside the noisy swashbuckling posturers who 
dominate the European scene. Not only Czecho¬ 
slovakia and America, but the world of democra¬ 
cy and liberty haB lost one of its greatest sons.. 



THE HINDI BHAVAN AT SANTINIKETAN 

By C. F. ANDREWS 


My first words must lay stress on the great 
importance of this morning’s function.* It will 
mark, I trust, one of those turning points, where 
we abandon once and for all that invidious word 
‘vernacular’, and treat the living languages of 
India as one of the treasures of mankind. 

Our Gurudeva, Rabindranath Tagore, has 
always kept before us the high ideal of encour¬ 
aging research, not only into the languages of 
the past, such as Pali and Sanskrit, but also into 
the living languages which will mould the future. 
■Our Vidyabhavan, which is his own creation, 
bhould combine all such language studies 
-together. 

Already we have a Chair of Islamic 
'Culture, which includes Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu, and we have been very happy in our 
teachers. Our Maulana Sahib, Ziauddin, and 
•our Arabic scholar Ajmal Khan are universally 
respected in our Asrnm. We have also a Chair 
of Zoroastrian Culture held by Dr. Manilal 
Patel from Gujerat. In the same manner, we 
have carried on research in Pali and Sanskrit 
and medievul Hindi literature. Here, the Head 
•of Vidyabhavan, Prof. Kshiti Mohan Sen, has 
■done eminent work, which has won for him 
■distinction among scholars all over the world. 
Last of all, quite recently, we have established 
lowing to the generosity of the people of China), 
a ‘Cheena Bhavan’ where Chinese and Tibetan 
literature are studied and ancient manuscripts 
are preserved. In Prof. Tan-Yun-Shan, Dr. 
Gokhalc and Pandit Sujit Mukcrji, we have a 
happy combination which has already proved 
its worth. 

Up to the present, among the living Indian 
languages, we have only been able to obtain 
the necessary background for the study of 
Bengali as a modern subject; and that is 
chiefly due to the fact that we have its greatest 
living exponent, our Gurudeva, with us. But 
today we are going one step further and are 
founding a permanent home in our midst for 
the study of Hindi. If we succeed in our aim, 
the research in medieval religious literature, 
with its Hindi basis, which has been so remark¬ 
ably developed by Prof. Kshiti Mohan Sen, 
will be extended right up to the modern age. 

* Speech delivered at the laying of the foundation 
atone of the Hindi Bhavan at Santioiketan. 


For this Bhavan is intended to be a home, where 
Hindi literature will be studied in all its 
branches. Since the word ‘Visva-Bharati’ 
implies a world standpoint, we shall seek to do 
something in this direction, not merely because 
Hindi is spoken today by many crores of people, 
but much more because its religious and 
philosophic literature is unique. 

As I have just said, we have already 
proved in our Asrain the value of the study of 
Bengali literature and language. Santiniketan 
has been a true Academy for Bengal. The very 
fact that we have had such success in the study 
of Bengali, as a modem language, makes us 
all the more confident that we shall succeed with 
Hindi. It may not be known yet, in India, 
that one of the results of Prof. Winternitz and 
Lesny’s visits to Santiniketan has been the 
formation of a School of Indian languages in 
Central Europe. I have also a hope that as one 
of the results of a visit which I paid to Australia 
a year ago the School of Oriental Studies in 
Sydney, New South Wales, may include Indian 
modern languages in its curriculum as well as 
Chinese and Japanese 

If we succeed in establishing the study of 
Hindi in our Asram, we may hope that, later 
on, other Indian languages may also find a 
place All the while, we shall seek to develop 
the closest relationship between Urdu, with its 
Persian background, and Hindi, with its Sans¬ 
krit foundation, and thus carry forward the 
working knowledge of a simple* lingua franca, 
called ‘Hindustani’, which shall combine both. 

Perhaps, at this point, I may be pardoned 
for making a reference to my own experiences 
The fact that I am talking in English at this 
function will show my trepidation even at the 
thought of speaking in Hindi and I would not 
venture to do so before a distinguished audience 
like this, since I know my own weakness. But 
Munshi Zaka Ullah of Delhi, about whom I 
have written very often, revealed to me the 
beautiful courtesy of the Moghul period in 
Delhi, and taught me to appreciate the fact 
that some of the best Urdu literature was 
written by Hindus. He bad his friends among 
them and used to send i .cm presents on each 
great festival occasion. His own Urdu speech 
was never elaborately ornate; and it was easy 
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to pass from it to Hindi, mid so to blond both 
in a common Hindustani Tims through daily 
conversation with him in Urdu I wa« never far 
away from what Jawaharlal Nehru has aptly 
called ‘ba«ie Hindustani’, and when 1 went out 
into the villages 1 could easily follow what the 
villagers said to me Filltherinore m Fiji, 
Trinidad, British Ouiana, and elsewhere, this 
same mixture of Hindi and Urdu has carried 
me through. I could never pass any examina¬ 
tion, and yet it has been easy to make myself 
understood in Hindustani in every part of the 
world where Indians have settled Thus it lias 
beeome clear to me, that this blending of the 
two languages has great, possibilities in it; and 
it will be one of the most useful tasks of this 
Hindi Bhavan to explore how far this inter¬ 
mingling of the two language currents may be 
earned 

Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray has recently 
pointed out another pathway of research. He 
has shown the immediate, necessity of framing 
a common vocabulary of the new T words of 
modern science which are pouring into every 
language today. Benares University has already 
done something in one direction and the 
Osmania University in another But what we 
need are words that all can use : and m the quiet 
atmosphere of Santinikctan we may be able to 
perform very useful laboratory work which may 
help to produce a new coinage of words for the 
whole of India. Urdu words must have a place 
in such a process side by side with Hindi and 
there must be no more pedantry about it 

In the same way a common philosophic and 
religious vocabulary is needed which will cover 
the ground of modern psychology, sociology and 
ethics. 

One further pathway of research into the 
future is needed For if Hindi literature is to 
meet the tastes and requirements, riot of a 
coterie only, but of millions of people, it must 
become "iinple and terse and lucid, laying aside 
its archaic and ornate forms. Here, in this 
Asram, where Bengali has been brought into 
elose«t touch with modern life, this process 
whereby a living language can be made simple 
is already well known II is just what 
Rabindranath has done with literary Bengali. 
It may thus he possible with such a Hindi 
scholar as Pandit Hazari Prasad Pwivcdi in our 
midst, to cultivate a pure literary stylo, which 
shall bring it near to the common people in the 
villages, as well as to the cultured circles in 
the towns. 

But. if we are to carry out this programme 
we shall clearly need, not only a building of 
.bricks and mortar, but also some "enerous 


donor or donors who shall come forward and 
endow a Chair of Hindi Literature, so that the 
work begun here may be adequately continued 
in the future. 

Mure than three centuries ago m Cambridge 
University one such noble giver endowed a 
Chair of Arabic at a time when that language 
was little known m Croat Britain This Chair 
was filled, during the time that I was in 
Cambridge, by one of the most brilliant 
Oriental scholars,—a true lover of the East,— 
Edward Granville Browne. Another donor, at 
a later period, founded the Boden Sanskrit 
Professorship at Oxford Only a short time 
ago, a new Chair, called the Spalding Chair of 
Eastern Philosophy and Ethics, was established, 
which Prof. Radhakrishnan is holding today 
with much distinction. May there not be some 
generous-hearted giver, in tins country, who can 
realise the necessity for a Chair of Hindi 
Literature at Santinikctan? It would indeed he 
worthy of u great occasion, such as this, if the 
donation of a Chair of Hindi could be added to 
the gift of the Hindi Bhavan itself. 

Let. us for a' moment visualise the future, 
when our building is complete Wo shall have 
a Library and a Hall, where MSS and books 
will be kept, which go back to earliest times. 
Pictures by worthy artists will adorn the Avails, 
showing the traditional portraits of the Bhakti 
saints and others who in days gone by set tin; 
standard of Hindi literature Then' will be 
a lodging for the Aelmrya and his staff, and a 
set of rooms Avhore a guest may lie received. 
On special occasions there will be a festival in 
honour of Mirabai, or Kubir, or Tulsi Das, when 
friends from different parts of India will attend. 
All this would help to earry forward the Visva- 
Bhnrati ideal Next door will be the “Cliecna 
Bhavan ’’ with its research into Buddhist 
culture; and not far away will be those who are 
studying Arabic, Persian and Urdu literature. 
The inter-relation of these and other studies is 
bound to be fruitful. 

Now let us classify some of the uses to 
which the Hindi Bhavan will he put:— 

(1) There will be research into the past 
history of Hindi language and literature. 

f2) There ill be the publication of a 
Hindi journal, summing up from time to time 
the fruits of our studies. 

(3) There will be a close contact with 
other workers in the wide field of Hindi 
literature which ranges from Rajputana to 
Bihai. 

(4) There will be writings which seek to 
place before the Hindi-speaking public, in 
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modern speach, the spiritual wealth of ancient 
India 

<5) There will he a serious attempt to 
remove all harriers between the Urdu and Hindi 
languages, and to emphasise the common ele¬ 
ment in each 

I6l There will he made available in Hindi 
the chief woiks of Rabindranath Tagore, and 
Hindi comments will he wutten upon them 

These are only some of the uses to which 
the Hindi Bliavan may be lightly put. Other 
speakers, who follow me, will enlarge upon them 

There aic those who have helped us, most, 
of all, as we have struggled on to reach our 
present position, and I would wish to mention 
their names before I come to others who have 
done much to obtain the building fund 
Foremost among our earliest supporters are our 
own Gurudova and Mahatmaji, who have 
inspired us by their sympathy and encouraged 
us to go forward. Next to them are our good 
friends in different provinces, who have found 
support for our Hindi teaching work Rajendra 
Prasad at Patna, Shiv Prasad Gupta at Benares, 
Purushottamdas Tandem at. Allahabad, and 
Jamnalal Bajaj at Wardha, have all helped us 
in various ways. Along with them I would 
mention our own Hindi teachers themselves— 
Bhudeo Sharmn Vidyalankar, .lagannuth Prasad 
(whose literary name is ‘ Mihnd ’) and Durga 
Prasad Pande Last of all, wo have been most, 
fortunate in having with us our dear friends, 
Dwivcdiji and Bhagwati Prasad Chandola 
Words cannot express what we owe to them for 
all their labours. 

My last pleasant duty is to record the 
names of those who have been instrumental in 
getting for us the sum which this building 
required. Bhngirath Ivanodia is one of those 
silent workers whoso help in this matter has 
been always at our disposal whenever we 
required it. He is one of those whose left hand 
never knows what his right hand does, so 
unobtrusive is he in his charity in a good cause 
like our own. Then I would mention Sitaram 
Sakseria, whose daughter Panna visited our 
Asram and by her enthusiasm enlisted her 
father’s aid in this service. Prablmdayal 
Ilinnnatsingka deserves our thanks also ‘for 


obtaining, along with other friends, the grant 
from the llalvasia Trust Rumdcv (.’hoklnmy, 
who has helped our Asram in manv matters, 
has been of great service to us m tins matter. 
Pundit Hup Naravan Pande and Dhanyu 
Kumai Jam should also he mentioned, who have 
translated the wink* <d our Poet ami thus 
popularised him m Hindi Sri jut. bnpat Roy, 
tin 1 son of the late Prcm (’hand, the great Hindi 
novelist, has presented Us with a copy of all Ins 
tuture works. 

Pandit Benarsidas Ghaturvedi, who has 
been unfortunately prevented by illness from 
being present with us, has been one of our 
strongest supporters throughout Though T am 
disobeying his strict, injunction, that, I should 
not mention his name, it would have been quite 
impossible to omit it, because his persistent and 
devoted energy has been the driving force which 
has earned things through to this happy conclu¬ 
sion While 1 was lying ill at Simla, a letter 
from him which told me the good news about 
the Hindi Bliavan cheered me more than I can 
possibly say His friend and colleague, the late 
Bnj Mohan Varum, helped us right up to the 
time of his death by his self-sacrificing service. 

To all those connected with the llalvasia 
Trust, we would tender our most grab l’ul thanks 
and it. is our sincere wi-Ji that the fund which 
has thus been so liberally placed at our disposal 
may lead to fruitful results 

While I feel entirely unworthy to be called 
upon to lay this foundation stone, I realise that 
your wish that. I should do so is a mark of your 
affection and I would offer my affection in 
leturn If our Gurudcva’s health had been 
such as to enable him to perform such a duty, 
the place I now occupy would then have been 
filled by lum But it is a joy to me to he able 
to relieve him even ol the slightest burden We 
have already received his blessing in what, we 
are undertaking, and we would offer him our 
reverence and affection in return. 

With these words I would ask you to jo.n 
with me by your presence while I lay this 
foundation stone. 

Suntmikei an, 

January 10, 1938. 




DEFINITION OF BENGAL* 

By R. C. MAJUMDAR, m.a., ph.D., 
Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University 


In connection with the projected History of 
Bengal to be published by the University of 
Dacca, the first problem that necessarily arises 
is the demarcation of the territory which should 
form its subject-matter. The problem does not 
admit of an easy solution, but has to be faced 
and solved, if necessary, even arbitrarily, before 
•we can procec-d with our task. For the different 
writers collaborating m this work must have a 
very definite idea of the country whose history 
they are going to relate. 

Popular notions on the subject are 
sometimes wildly extravagant. An extreme 
instance is furnished by the famous song of the 
late Mr. D. L. Roy in which even the 
birthplace of Buddha has been claimed to be a 
part of Bengal. Views like this need not be 
seriously considered. 

Unfortunately, previous writers who dealt 
with the history of Bengal, do not appear to 
have made any serious attempt to tackle the 
problem. The author of OaudarajamSla, the 

first critical history of Bengal, did not discuss 
the question in all its bearings, but simply 

referred to R&dha, L’undra (Varendra) and 
Vaiigu as the constituent parts of Bengal (p.I). 
His treatment of the subject shows that he 
regarded (iauda or Vaiigadesa as roughly 
■equivalent to the modern political province 
of Bengal. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji m his Bdngldr Ilihds did 
not discuss the connotation of Bengal, but 
attached almost equal importance to Magadha 
and Bengal in his detailed treatment. 

Rai Bahadur Dines Chandra Sen, the 
author of the latest book on the history of 
Bengal, has, after referring to the varying 
boundaries of the Kingdom of Bengal in 
different historical periods, accepted the physical 
features as the chief guide in settling the 
question. He regards as Bengal the country 
bounded by the Himalayas on the North, the 

* As the Editor oi the First Volume of the projected 
History of Bengal, I raise here an important question in 
the hope that others would take it up and a general die- 
■cussion would lead to an agreed solution. 

—R. C. M. 


sea on the South, the hills of Arakan on the 
East and the plateau of Chota Nagpur on the 
West. He omits to specify the eastern, the 
north-eastern, north-western, and south-western 
limits of the country, but evidently includes 
Assam Valley and Midnapore in Bengal. 

If we look upon the question from an 
abstract point of view, the boundaries of Bengal, 
like those of any other province, can only be 
determined on the basis of historical, linguistic 
or geographical considerations. Let us discuss 
them one by one. 

1. To an ordinary man the simplest defini¬ 
tion of Bengal would be the modern political 
province of the name. But the difficulty of such 
a course is obvious. Within the present 
century three separate territorial units were 
denoted by Bengal, one up to 1905, a second 
between 1905 and 1912, and a third since 1912. 
During previous centuries, both in British and 
Muhammadan periods, political boundaries of 
Bengal varied at different times. 

Such a course is open to objection from 
another point of view. If modern political 
boundaries are regarded as the basis, how are 
we to write the history of such important 
countries us Andhra, Karnataka and Maha¬ 
rashtra? 

If we go to ancient history, the difficulty 
remains equally great. A small part of Bengal 

was called in ancient times Vaiiga. There is 
no doubt that this name was afterwards applied 
to a much bigger country. Similarly Gauda, 

originally the name of a part of Bengal, at one 
time signified a larger part of the Province and 
is now used as a synonym of Bengal. To make 
matters worse it now appears that there were 
two small territorial units in Bengal called 

Varigti and VfingSla and the present name of 
VSngift (Bengal) might have been derived from 
either of them. We are thus equally ignorant 
about the origin as well as the gradual extension 
of the name which was ultimately applied to 
the whole province. It is certain, however, that 
the name Vanga was not applied to the Province 
as a whole evert down to the last days of Hindu 
rule. It may also be asserted with some degree 
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of confidence that no general name for Bengal 
was in use during the Hindu period. Even 

Gauda, which probably stood at one time for 
the largest part of Bengal, was distinguished 
from Va»ga, and certainly never included 
Sylhet, Chittagong, Comilla and other neigh¬ 
bouring tracts which few would be disposed to 
exclude from our Province. On the other hand 

the Sarnath Inscription of Kumiiradovi implies 
that Anga or Bhagalpur was regarded as part of 
Gauda in the eleventh century A.D. It would 

thus appear that no definition of Bengal that 
would be regarded at all satisfactory is possible 
on historical grounds. 

It is needless to add that the history of 
Bengal cannot mean the history of Y align 
(assuming that this was the origin of the modem 
name) any more than the history of Jiadha or 
Suhma, and Gauda or Ptindra. To trace the 

rise of Vanga and the gradual extension of the 
name to the whole Province would automatically 
leave out of account a considerable part of our 
Province, at least during the Hindu period. 

2. Failing histoucal basis, wc may turn 
to geography for the definition of Bengal. So 
far as the northern and southern boundaries arc 
concerned, there is no difficulty. But what 
about the Western? The Ganges would form a 
natural boundary but it would exclude the 
whole of Burdwan Division. Any other 
boundary further west will be somewhat 
arbitrary. There is nothing to choose between 

the Damodar, the Rupnaniyun, the Suvarnarekha 
and the Vait»rani, and, north of the Ganges, 

between the Mahanatida and the Kosi. On 
what definite grounds should we include 
Midnapore and Maldah in Bengal, but not 
Balasore and Purnea? 

3. The only possible answer is linguistic. 
We do not include Balasore and Purnea in 
Bengal as the people of these provinces have 
Oriya and Hindusthani as their vernacular, 
whereas the people of Maldah and Midnapore 
speak Bengali. 

It would thus appear that consciously or 
unconsciously we are more or less guided by 
linguistic considerations in fixing the boundary 
of Bengal. Of course the idea has not been 
rigidly followed in fixing the boundaries of the 
modern province of Bengal. For, even leaving 
controversial issues, it is obvious, that on 
linguistic considerations, a J[arge part of 
Darjeeling district should have been excluded 


from Bengal while Sylhet and a part of Bihar 
should have been included in it. It is, however, 
noteworthy that Bengal has never been re¬ 
conciled to the separation of these Bengali¬ 
speaking tracts and there is a persistent agitation 
for reconsideration of the boundaries of Bengal. 

There seems to be no doubt whatever that 
linguistic consideration appeals to us, Bengalis, 
as the most reasonable basis for the demarca¬ 
tion of Bengal as a territorial unit. 

Of the three bases stated above, viz., 
historical, geographical and linguistic, the first 
lacks in stability and the second in precision, 
and both are unworkable in the case of Bengal. 
So, by the process of exclusion also, we have to 
fall back upon the linguistic basis for defining 
the boundaries of Bengal. It gives us a definite 
basis, easily intelligible and possessing both 
precision and stability. But if the linguistic 
basis has certain advantages, it has also its 
disadvantages, specially when we have to deal 
with the history of ancient times. For we have 
no definite knowledge of the area which had a 
common vernacular (the Bengali, Proto-Bengali, 
or the Prakrit or Apabhrainsa from which the 
Proto-Bengali was derived) during the succes¬ 
sive periods of history. There is also a great 
possibility that such areas varied in different 
ages. It is very doubtful, for example, if the 
whole of the tract w'here Bengali is spoken’ 
today, possessed a common vernacular through¬ 
out the Hindu period. So, although we start 
with community of language as our basis, we 
may in fact include in our historical review of 
the Hindu period territories where there was no 
such common language. On the contrary we 
may exclude certain areas which did possess a 
common language in old times but no longer 
does so. 

But even while admitting this anomaly, it 
is difficult to formulate any satisfactory 

principle for defining the boundaries of Bengal 
except on the basis of language as it prevail 
today. It is somewhat arbitrary no doubt, but 
more satisfactory than any other scheme or 
principle that can be thought of. 

By a practical application of this principle 
Bengal for the purposes of our history should 
include not only the whole of the modern 

province of that name, minus some hill tracts 
at the foot of the Himalayas in the north, but 
also a few additional territories both on the 

east as well as on the west. In the east, the 

majority of the people in the Goalpara and 
Cachar districts and more "ban 92 per cent of 
the people in Sylhet speak Bengali. As regards 
Bihar, “ 81 per cent of the inhabitants of the 
Sadar subdivision of Manbhum speak Bengali ”. 
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In the subdivisions of Dhalbhum, Jamtaru and 
Pakuur, tlio proport ions are 30, 30 and 2f» per 
cent lcspeetivcly So, the whole of Manbhum, 
and the eastern fringe of Singlihhum and Santal 
Parganas in the west, and (loalpara, Sylhet. and 
C’aehar m the east should lie included in 
Bengal. 

There is "(line element of doubt about the 
two leudatorv states, Saraikela and Kliarsawan 
in the (’hota Nagpur plateau The billowing 
table gives the number oi people per 10,000 
speak] ie different principal languages 


Bengali 2,1.11 

H<> .. 1.814 

Oriyn 2,741 

Sanlali 1,64*) 

IhnduMani 518 


1 leie no language is spoken by a majority 
ol the people and Bengali-speaking population 
forms nearly one-fonrlh of the total Though 
Onya is the language of the largest, number, 
Bengali comes a good second The States 
border on Manbhum and Smgbhuin and touch 
a fringe of Mayuibhanj There are, therefore, 
almost as good grounds for including them in 
Bengal as in Orissa 

In conclusion it should be remembered that 


according to the latest Census Report from 
which the figuics quoted above have been taken, 
Bihar and (Irissa contain nearly two millions 
of people whose mother-tongue is Bengali; and 
these are mainly centred m the border-districts 
of Punioa, the Santal Parganas, Manblium, 
Singbbiim and Balasore, and the feudatory 
Stales of Mavurbhnii], Saraikela and Khar- 
sawan Although they may not be included in 
a technical sense, m the historv of Bengal, they 
cannot be altogether ignored when the main 
currents of the history of Bengal touch upon 
tlic.-e fringes Old history and tradition alike 

associate them more closely with Oau^a 
(Bengal) rather than with Magadhn (Bihar) 
or Ealuiga, the only two neighbouring provinces 

that have left any abiding impression on the 
ancient history of India. While, therefore, the 
‘ History of Bengal ’ must necessarily restrict 
itself to the modern province together with 
Manblium, Sylhet. Tippera, and the eastern 
border of Siiighbhuin and Santal Parganas, it 
cannot be reasonably objected if occasionally it, 
widens its horizon so as to include the districts 
m Bihar and Orissa, named above, which touch 
upon the borders of Bengal 
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THE CHINESE PEOPLE ARM THEMSELVES 


By AGNES SMEDLEY 


The Japanese imperialist army, equipped with 
all the mechanized forces of mass slaughter, has 
been proudly rolling forward over North China, 
mowing down the Chinese armies as a threshing 
machine mows down wheat. Not only have 
they moved steadily southward over Hopei 
Province, slaughtering the Chinese armies, hut 
the masses of the Chinese people have stood 
helplessly, their arms hanging by their side, and 
watched them roll. Tt was the same along the 
whole north-western front also until the latter 
part of September. 

The tide began to be turned, at least to 
some extent, when the. famous Eighth Route 
Army—formerly the. Chinese Workers and 
Peasants Red Army—reached the battle front 
of North Shansi Province. In the famous 
battle at Pinghsiangkwan, a strategic pass on 
the Great Wall commanding one of the routes 
southward to the city of Taiyuanfu, the Shansi 
capital, the Eighth Route Army dealt the 
Japanese the first staggering blow they had 
received from any Chinese army of the north 
and north-west.. In a senes of swift flanking 
movements, the Eighth Route smashed the 
Japanese at Pinghsiangkwan, killing from two 
to three thousand of them. 

With this battle as a lever, and with their 
whole sincerity of purpose, a representative of 
the Eighth Route Army and an official repre¬ 
sentative of the Chinese Communist Party, 
talked with General Yen Hsi-shan, Governor of 
Shansi Province and commander-in-chief of the 
north-western armies. These Communist repre¬ 
sentatives, one military and one civilian, argued 
that the salvation of China from subjection is 
the business of the entire Chinese people, and if 
the people are not mobilized and armed, China 
cannot be victorious. The Chinese armies, 
however vast, have not the equipment to match 
the huge war machine of the Japanese. The 
entire people and the national resources of 
China must be mobilized, they argued. 

At that time the Central Government at 
Nanking did not permit the mobilization and 
arming of the people. But General Yen agreed 
to some extent with the Eighth Route Army and 
Communist Party representative, and gave them 
the right to mobilize and arm all the people near 
the battle front. This territpry was largely 


controlled by the Japanese, so it was not a con¬ 
cession of much value. But the Eighth Route 
Army took the offer gladly. They were already 
in the rear of one of the main Japanese positions 
(Sinkow and Yunnpmg), while the other main 
Japanese line was along the. I’ciping-Suiyuan 
railway to the north. Between these two battle 
lines of the enemy the Eighth Route Army had 
penetrated and had begun guerilla warfnre on a 
huge scale, their forces split up into small units 
and operating from the western border of 
Shansi right to the east and over into Hopei 
Province io the Pmghan railway, then south¬ 
ward and all around the Sinkow-Yuanping 
positions and, a little later, right up into Chahar 
Province. They later knocked at the walls of 
Tatung, but that is a campaign to be waged at 
a later date. 

It was in late October that I, the writer of 
this article, talked with the body of men known 
as the General Mobilization Committee for the 
Front, in Taiyuanfu, the capital. At that time, 
this Committee, was in charge of the general 
work of mobilizing and arming the people, in 
thirty hsien, or districts, of northern Shansi. 
These hsien extend in a zig-zag line across 
northern Shansi, even a little below Taiyuanfu, 
but not taking in Taiyuanfu hsien itself. The 
Committee had also just extended its work to 
Suiyuan and Chahar Provinces, and to every 
region in Shansi occupied or threatened by the 
Japanese. The Mass Mobilization Com m ittee 
consists of twenty-nine men, as follows : 4 from 
the Eighth Route Army, 5 from Shansi Pro¬ 
vince, 5 from Suiyuan, and 5 from Chahar 
Provinces. Apart from this, each Army fight¬ 
ing in the north or north-west has one. represen¬ 
tative. 

The Committee is divided into six 
committees at present: Organization, Propa¬ 
ganda, Organizing and Arming the people, the 
Department, to Eliminate Traitors, the Depart¬ 
ment for the Distribution of Work, and the 
General Department. With two Chinese news¬ 
paper men, I talked with four members of the 
General Mobilization Committee about their 
work. They spoke as follows : 

“Our duty is to carry ou, r ‘ur anti-Japanese policy, 
and our chief work is the im' uzing and arming of the 
men into partisan groups for partisan warfare. In places 
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under Japanese occupation, wi- still continue work, but 
the methods of work differ, of course, from those plac.es 
controlled by the Chinese armies. In occupied regions 
the woik is very difficult, and our plan cannot be fully 
realized. In those regions we devote ourselves entirely 
to training men for partisan warfare, while in other 
regions our work is much broader in nature. In regions 
still controlled by our own armies, ^ k can quite openly 
carry on propaganda by a variety of methods, but we 
can openly train men for partisan warfare. Wc also 
train first-aid woikers for the battlefield, and we ruth¬ 
lessly hunt down traitors. We have a training school 
for partisans here in Taiyuanfu, and we have just sent 
two hundred men to the tear of the enemy. We shall 
soon send another group of t»o hundred, now under 
training. Apait from this, we have woikers everywhere 
in the thirty hsien, lecturing and organizing and arming 
and training the people. Our woik just began twenty 
days ago, so we do not have so much to report just now. 
As soon as the Central Government in Nanking gives us 
the right, we shall extend our work to all Shansi and 
to every other place where we may legally operate. 

“ Here in Taiyuan, we gave but one week’s training 
to men in partisan tactics. Tbat is enough here, though 
in other places the training is generally two weeks. 
Political training is also given the partisans at the same 
time as they receive military training. Our volunteers 
here in Taiyuanfu were chiefly students, and soldiers 
from the regular armies. In other regions, the mass of 
our partisan volunteers are peasants. In regions con¬ 
trolled by the Eighth Route Army, there are more 
partisans than elsewhere, and the work goes with great 
rapidity. In the one hsien of Wutai, in the rear of the 
enemy our workers all come from the Eighth Route 
Army. In Wutai-hsien we have already trained and 
armed 1,500 partisans. Wc also have organized village 
Self Defence Associations, of men whose business it is 
to defend their vil'iges with arms. In Wutai-hsien alone 
there are 800 already organized. They are nearly all 
peasants and many of them are older, or younger men, 
whereas the partisans are actual fighters acainst the 
Japanese at the front. The whole people are organized 
and trained to gather news about the enemy and to 
transmit it to our aimies. The partisans do the same 
work, also, as well as cicalmg disoider m the rear of 
llie enemy, cutting their communications, and attacking 
their transport units. The tegular armies, of course, do 
the heavy front fighting, whereas the partisans harass 
the rear of the enemy and their transport foices. 

“ The hunting down of traitors is an important woik 
of our organization and we do constant woik amongst 
the people to this end. We find llut traitors are chiefly 
of two kinds—the richest men and tlic pooiest men. The 
richest work for money and power, and are without 
principles ot national conseuinsness, the pooiesf, many 
of them the Jocal ruffians—work for money. Sometimes 
the poorest men get one dollar a day hom the Japanese 
to give reports. Many of the lich traitors have Japanese 
wives also. The traitors supply the Japanese with in- 
foimalion of our armies and plans, and they give Japanese 
airplane signals by which ihey can locate positions to 
be bombed. 

“ Our propaganda committee has sent men to all the 
thirty hsien, in small groups, to do propaganda. They 
lecture, give lemons in political knowledge to the people, 
collect funds, organize the people to transport and help 
the wounded. In this department is a section In help 
the refugees from the war zones. Where the wounded 
pass, this committee sends people lo help them, to give 
them water and food, and to change their bandages. 
This committee also helps the wounded and the other 
soldiers by writing letters for them. Most of our people 


are unfortunately still illiterate, and this is an im¬ 
portant service. Many refugees themselves have entered 
our work, and devote their entire time to it. They are 
very glad to do this. They receive their food and 
lodging, but beyond this nothing.” 

Later on, the two Chinese newspaper men 
and I went to Wutai-hsien, a district in the 
mountains between the two lines of the 
Japanese. Here the headquarters of the Eighth 
Route Army was for a time located. In one 
town through which we passed, we were put up 
for the night by the Mass Mobilization Com¬ 
mittee. They were young, cheerful and even 
enthusiastic men from the Eighth Route Army, 
whose special work was the organizing and 
training and arming of partisans. They verified 
what the general committee of their organiza¬ 
tion had told us in Taiyuanfu. They had 
about 1,500 organized partisans under training 
so far. But, unfortunately, they have only 
about 50 per cent enough arms. In groups of 
100 men, there wore 50 rifles only, all of them 
given by General Yen Ilsi-shan, though some 
were captured from the Japanese. From this 
village alone, two groups of partisans had been 
sent to harass the rear of the enemy. The men 
without rifles all carried hand-grenades, but 
they did not. have sufficient hand-grenades. So 
each man carried only five or six The main 
problem is arms. The men are willing enough 
to be armed and only too willing to fight. But 
the problem of guns is an urgent one 

From this town, which had been repeatedly 
bombed by the Japanese, we went into the 
Wutai mountains, to th<' headquarters of the 
Eighth Route Army. There we found the 
partisans have their own big headquarters 
where they receive political military training. 
We watched the training of about a hundred 
new volunteers, and talked with the local 
Mobilization Committee. This local committee 
consisted of seven men, all of them from the 
local population, and all except one peasants. 
The oldest member was 73 years of age. He 
was a tall, handsome and even picturesque old 
peasant who proudly led us into the fields where 
new volunteers were being trained. He proudly 
introduced us to them. A man from the Eighth 
Route Army was patiently training a group of 
volunteers, helped by a local civilian. We took 
pictures of them, and some of them stood very 
straight and stern. One little fellow was only 
thirteen, and he was so conscious of it that he 
was especially severe in his bearing. Then up 
stepped an old man sixty-five years of age and 
asked that he be photographed. He was a 
member of the village Self-Defence Corps, and 
this Corps had ‘ just made their own khaki 
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uniforms. Was the old man proud ! Around 
him Btood the young men in the gray uniforms 
of the partisans, proud of their village. 

We took photographs of the partisans as 
they trained in the late afternoon each day. 
Here we saw these tall, strong, north Chinese 
farmers who so reminded me of American 
farmers at times. Some of them were long and 
lanky, with moustaches, and with long necks 
such as so many poor farmers of America arc 
pictured. There was something about their 
lanky frames and their protruding Adam’s 
apples that was typical of farmers of the 
poorest class everywhere. They are also very 
tall in North China. Some of the younger men 
were stocky and as strong as bulls and it was 
certain that all of them would give the Japanese 
more than one bellyful of shot and shell. 
Straight from their ploughing or their hoeing, 
they know the meaning of hard labor and almost 
•super-human endurance. They trained with 
the most intense seriousness and patience. One 
evening we watched a unit of about a hundred 
under training. Half of them carried rifles and 
had already received considerable training. 
The other half were new Volunteers who had 
just come in that day. The new Volunteers 
could not keep step, even with the constant 
shouting. It was interesting to watch the 
ambling gait of the peasant, with his heavily 
clad feet. But before the week would pass he 
would be able to lift his feet rapidly, and 
perhaps before a year is passed he will be in 
the regular Eighth Route Army. For some of 
the partisans go over into the Army—that is, 
their units are transformed into regular military 
units. But up to now they are not. They 
remain farmers and fighters. 

The old man, 73 years of age, who was 
a member of the Mobilization Committee 
was a remarkable old fellow. He was very 
eager and proud and he talked as we walked 
along. He was the treasurer of the local 
Committee. He collected and disbursed funds. 
Ho could read and write a little. He owed 
seven mou of land—about 1 acre, so he was 
a poor peasant. He did recruiting of volun¬ 
teers, he said. He would go to the homes of the 
people and tell them what the Japanese have 
done in every place they have occupied—how 
they have killed the people, looted and raped. 
If the Japanese come, the people cannot live at 
all, but will be homeless slaves, he argued. No, 
he said, he met no opposition at all from the 
families with sons. The women are still back¬ 
ward, but they also raise no objection, but urge 
their sons to go. How proud the old man was. 
Then he added : “ My own son is a partisan. 


He is thirty-five years of age and he is already 
fighting the enemy. I would like to call him 
back and send him to protect you, because you 
are a foreign friend of ours. It is a great 
honour 1” 

In the last few days of October and in 
early November, the general headquarters of 
the Eighth Route Army marched from north 
Shansi down to eastern Shansi to the eastern 
front. I went with them. We passed through 
villages where the Mobilization Committee had' 
its representatives. In one town there were 
hundreds of Eighth Route Array wounded, all 
being nursed by the local population. There 
was but one trained nurse to care for the 
hundreds. The people had brought their own 
and often only quilted quilts to cover the 
wounded. They were proud and eager to help. 
Everywhere we saw the slogans put up by local 
partisan organizations on walls and trees: 
“ Every good man into the partisans 1” Or, 
“Every good man get ready for the front!” 

One night in a village, at about nine o’clock, 
we heard a big tin pan being beaten in the 
streets. It halted at the gate of our courtyard 
and the voice of a man shouted twice : “ All 

partisans come out to the grove 1” Two rooms 
in our courtyard were thrown open a second 
later and two peasant men of the household, 
carrying rifles, went silently out of the gate. 

When wc crossed the Chentai railway line, 
and marched to the south of it, we entered a 
region in which the Eighth Route Army has 
just come. This is a region in which the 
Mobilization Committee has only nofr received 
the right to mobilize and arm the people. We 
spent the night in villages where there were no 
partisans at all and where the people had never 
heard of the Eighth Route Army. The women 
had all fled ! If we remained for two nights 
even—which was often the case—the people came 
streaming back. The women and girls, with 
children, would come. I talked with some men 
and women who had fled from their villages 
when they heard an army was coming. They 
had fled 100 li away—over 30 miles. Then 
they heard that the Eighth Route Army had 
come, and that it was a revolutionary army of 
the people, who protected and organized the 
people. They picked up their pitiful bundles 
and their padded quilts and came home. They 
sent delegations to the headquarters of the 
Eighth Route Army and asked them to leave 
men behind to protect an.' tell them what to do. 
In all these villages south of the Chentai rail¬ 
way the Army headquarters left behind two 
armed men whose business it was to organize 
local Mobilization Committees, organize and 
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arm the people. Small bands of roaming 
defeated troops who rob and rape are to be 
talked to and argued with and re-educated if 
possible. If not, to be imprisoned. And if 
they do not learn sincerely, to be shot. In some 
villages, the people ran to the Eighth Route 
headquarters to tell of such men, and to ask for 
their arrest. The Headquarters sent armed 
men and arrested the looters. One night one 
such arrested man, an officer from Szechucn 
troops, was housed in a room in a courtyard right 
across from nunc. He had thrown away liis 
military uniform, and robbed clothing of the 
common people. But, stupidly enough, he had 
kept his army papers. 

Chu Teh, commander-in-cluef of the Eighth 
Route Army, is very enthusiastic. When he 
speaks of the “ lao pci shin"—that is, the 
common people—his voice softens and his face 
becomes tender. “ The lao poi shin—ah, what 
people!” he says softly, turning his head away. 
Then, with gleaming eyes, he said to us : 
“ We have already organized 5,(XX) men 
into the partisans in North Shansi alone. Give 
us one more month, and we will have from 
20,000 to 30,000 partisans in that region. Give 
us another mont h here on the eastern front, and 
the Japanese will be destroyed.” 

Arms ! Arms ! 1 Arms ! ! ! Arms for the 
people ! Arms for the lao pci shin! 

The Eighth Route Army bases its strength 
on the strength of the people. We move for 
hundreds of miles, right within two or three 
miles of the enemy lines, and the people never 
betray us ! They come streaming home, come 
to their protectors, and come saying : “ Leave 

men to tell us what to do !” The Eighth Route 
Army is telling them. As Chu Teh said, calmly 
and smilingly, “even if the Japanese occupy 
Taiyuan or other big cities, it will not matter 
We will dcsiioy them. We will organize and 
arm the people and every man, woman and 
child, will d -stroy them.” 


Days of Warfare 
From My Diary 

Ncrembcr 3, 1937 —The battle of yesterday 
has ended with the Chinese troops retreating 
from their positions at Yangohuen and retreat¬ 
ing to Chang Chin Chen further west on the 
Chentai railway. The chief concentration of the 
Japanese is now at Pintingehow’, about halfway 
from Niangshihkwan to Tiyuanfu. 

I talked with Chu Tch, commander-in-chief 
4|£'the Eighth Route Army. He was perfectly 
weerful, perfectly calm. The defeat ol the 


Chinese troops (not the Eighth Route) yester¬ 
day did not mean much, he said. “ If the 
Japanese want to march on toward Taiyuanfu, 
let them,” he said. “ It does not matter. This 
should be the tactics oi the Kuoiuintang, instead 
of their present positional warfare. If they do 
this, and adopt the tactics of the Eighth Route 
Army, the Japanese can be defeated. We will 
then cut off their rear, destroy all their commu¬ 
nications, split them up m small groups and 
destroy them. The enemy advanced today, but 
the Kuommtang troops need not have retreated. 
Instead, they must change their tactics. Then 
it will not matter it the Japanese advance. 
The Chinese forces are much more than the 
Japanese, and we can surround them on all 
sides. The Chinese troops are now concentra¬ 
ted at Showyang.” 

Day before yesterday we crossed the rail¬ 
way tracks at Showyang. Yesterday, through¬ 
out the day, six Japanese bombers simply 
“ scraped the skies ”, so to speak, in search of 
the newly-arrived Eighth Route Army. They 
know we have come, but they do not know 
where. But already two of the units of the 
Eighth Route have attacked their flanks at 
Yancliuen, while Liu Peh-chen, commanding 
another force down on the Shansi-Hopei border, 
has destroyed the Chentai railway for a long 
distance. It will take the Japanese a long time 
to repair it, and then it will be cut again either 
there or in a dozen other places. We have 
reports that the Japanese troops are very tired 
That means little. They are obedient soldiers, 
and they will march on. Now, with the Eighth 
Route on both sides of the Chentai railway in 
their rear, they will have to march on. They 
dare not retreat. The Eighth Route Army is 
at work with its famous flanking and rear 
attacks. 

The Japanese are moving in Shansi province 
cm this eastern front from three different direc¬ 
tions now—along the railway, which is now 
rut and where the Eighth Route is harassing 
their flanks and rear; from Pintingehow they 
have sent out four regiments to the south-west; 
and they have sent two full regiments—about 
G,000 men—along a road, some 50 h south of 4 
the railway on the border, to Yangehucn. So 
they arc driving into the province by the roads, 
also. 

At Tungyingtow, a strategic mountain near 
Yangohuen, Chen Ken, Eighth Route Army 
commander, commands a force of strong 
Communist troops, and lias just built defences. 
He has just arrived there. An Eighth Route 
unit, commanded by Chen Kwen, a Hunan 
peasant military leader, arrived at the mountain 
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(range, Mataling, south of Pinlingchow, day 
before yesterday and met the four regiments of 
enemy troops coming from that direction. The 
battle continued all day yesterday, nnd the 
Communist forces killed about 1,000 of the 
enemy and captured supplies. 

Day before yesterday the Eighth Route 
Army, and also the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of China, issued separate 
manifestoes to the Japanese soldiers, calling 
upon them to cease the robber war they are 
waging at the commands of their militarists who 
are enemies of both the Chinese and Japanese 
people. Chinese fliers from the Central Govern¬ 
ment, of whom there are a few in this region, 
eagerly took to the air and dropped the mani¬ 
festoes over the Japanese lines. But \vc have 
only a few airplanes in this region. 

Well, the Japanese know at last that the 
Eighth Route Army is in this region. They felt 
this army yesterday. They know that the 
Eighth Route is not only here on the south of 
the railway line, but that it is on the northern 
side also, and is closing m on their rear with 
a pincer movement. They know it by the 
cutting of the railway in their rear, and they 
know it. because 1,000 of them lay dead after 
yesterday's battle. They know it because some 
of the Chinese troops have not retreated, 
but have met them in merciless warfare and 
have not retreated. They know it from the two 
manifestoes. 

On the northern front, were the Japanese 
glad ! They were so happy that the Eighth 
Route Army had left the northern front for the 
eastern front—so they thought—that they tried 
to take supplies down to their main concentra¬ 
tion point at Sinkow, where Shansi and Central 
Government troops are holding their mam 
forces, bombarding them each day. The enemy 
thought they could at last send shells and 
ammunition through to Smkow. So they sent 
down 70 to 80 military trucks, heavily laden 
with shells and other ammunition, and also 
supplies. And 200 of their soldiers rode on the 
trucks, bowling along like gentlemen. A unit 
of Ho Lung’s troops, helped by peasant parti¬ 
sans, fell upon the trucks like a few tons of 
brick. They stopped six of them with hand- 
grenades, and destroyed 10 of them in the fight¬ 
ing, and stopped the whole lot by destroying the 
roads. The 200 Japanese soldiers were all 
killed. Among them was a company officer and 
his deputy. The Chinese forces got large 
quantities of arms and ammunition, including 
two light machine guns, rifles, pistols, and many 
other supplies. The Japanese fried advancing 
along another route. An army partisan route 


mined the earth and destroyed two enemy trucks 
on November 2. 

The town of Whenyuan, which has changed 
hands a number of times, has been taken back 
by the Eighth Route Army once more. That 
is on the northern front, outside the Great Wall. 
It was recaptured from the Japanese on Novem¬ 
ber 1st, and a number of enemy soldiers killed. 

The Chinese forces still hold the Japanese 
at Sinkow. There is no change in the Smkow 
situation. The enemy hopes to break through 
the Eighth Route forces now holding the north, 
and get reinforcements to Iheir troops at 
Sinkow so they can advance to Taiyuanfu. 

We are now at a small village south of the 
railway, and some 65 li from the place we were 
yesterday. We wore told to be prepared to 
march at midnight to this place. We prepared. 
But the manager of our group is so determined 
to get at the Japanese, it seems, that he awoke 
us at 10, just three hours after we had gone to 
bod. I argued tiiat it was not twelve, but he 
argued that my watch was wrong, and so we got 
up and prepared. By eleven o’clock we were 
ready to march. Headquarters had not even 
arisen 1 One hour later the bugle call awoke 
them, and later their breakfast bugle call 
sounded, and then later still the bugle to prepare 
to march. It. was two o’clock when the bugle 
call for marching sounded ! And the last hour 
we spent standing amongst the animals and 
lines of men on a road beyond the village. 
There was a hell of a noise., as usual, with the 
braying of donkeys and mules, the neighing and 
stamping of horses, and the shouts of men, with 
men ch-ering up everyone by singing. But 
when we began to march, silence fell upon us 
all, and all we could hear was the clank of hoofs 
on the stony and treacherous and narrow 
mountain paths The little hsiao lcweys, given 
to all kinds of laughter and pranks, whispered 
lest the Japs, some three to four miles away 
hear them 1 No one talked. The order came 
to use no flash lights. We marched by the faint 
light, of the stars. I watched the great dipper 
over my shoulder to the left, and the polar star 
below' it. Sometimes it was directly to my left, 
sometimes a hit behind me. As we advanced, 
our eyes became used to the darkness. 

The paths down which we went were so 
terrible that I dared not. ride. So with my two 
guards on either side of me, I went down and up, 
down into stony riverbeds through which icy 
rivers tumbled, then up t r -riblu stony pathB 
again, and down again. A .d so through the 
w’hole night. Dark mountain sides loomed on 
either side. Now and then there was the quick 
flash of a flashlight, as suddenly turned off, as the 
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advance searched for the right path. We began 
to straggle in units after a few hours. Then we 
watched the roadside for the bits of paper left 
to guide us. The bits of paper often a figure— 
30, 20, or 10 or such on them,—telling us how 
many more li we had to march. There were 
few or no bridges over the broad, icy rivers, and 
nearly everyone had wet feet. But they crossed 
without complaint and marched on and on. 
When the dawn came, many men were limping 
and all were weary. But they went on and on 
and I heard snatches of song. I was able to 
ride along the good stretches of road, and across 
the rivers. I at least kept my feet dry. Later 
we saw that the skin of Li Po’s feet is split open 
down to the raw flesh, all along the soles. The 
long and hard marching, and the freezing water 
is the cause of this But he has not com¬ 
plained. lie has walked more slowly at times, 
and, with a far-away look, has replied to my 
questions : “ It does not matter.” 

In the darkness I lost track of my horse a 
number of times. But he found me. Two or 
three times I heard the low rumble that is a 
horse’s talk of satisfaction, and then his nose 
nudging me. I felt like throwing my arms 
around his neck each time. But when the dawn 
came, and I rode along level roads, I cursed him 
soundly. For he tried to tear up the earth 
“ running after the women,” so to speak. There 
is in our column a little bay mare, jealously 
chaperoned by a boy about eighteen years of 
age. For this lady my Yunnan has conceived 
an affection. Her reply to his indelicate 
advances was to lift her hind legs and strike out 
at him in a way that belied her meek appear¬ 
ance. But she carried a pack and it fell off. 
For my Yunnan responded to her attack by 
whirling around and trying to kick the stuffings 
out of her. It did not matter that I was on his 
back. Not in the least 1 And now, that 
chaperoning guardian of the little mare carries 
a club just for use against my Yunnan. I have 
almost fallen to sleep at times, but I was 
brought back to full consciousness by the glaring 
eyes and ferocious face of that lad coming 
toward my pony. Realizing that we are in for 
another fight, I turn around and seek a more 
secure position in the column. 

There is an old Hindu book which, if I 
remember correctly, is something like the 
Korma Yoga. It is a book telling of the ways 
and means of what we may call the. “man- 
woman business.” One passage in that book 
says, it is bad luck for a couple to become 
amorous at a cross-road. Bad luck, indeed I 
It is, instead, most dangerous I thought of 
this book today. But, as the Victorian poets 


used to say, alas and alack, my Yunnan has not 
read the Karma Yoga. 

It was nearing nine in the morning, when a 
small straggling group of us picked our way 
across a riverbed filled with stones that some¬ 
one seems to have sharpened to kmfc-like edges. 
Before us lay the village which was to be our 
headquarters for a day. Then, from the east, 
coming up the valley around a mountain, we saw 
a long column of slow-movmg soldiers. They 
moved slowly, wearily, as if they had marched 
all night. We halted and w’atehed and I took 
some pictures. This was the Third Army, 
moving from a position where the Chinese troops 
have been defeated, to the west, where they are 
to be reorganized and fight again. They had 
no animals at all with them, but carried all 
their arms and ammunition. As they passed, 
voices amongst them cried out. Once we 
heard : “ We have no overcoats ! We have no 

overcoats 1” There were a few people in the 
village ahead of us watching from a stone wall. 
The weary soldiers seemed to be crying their 
complaints to the morning air, and to no one in 
particular. Then their commander gave an 
order, and it was shouted down the line from 
man to man: “ Order to rest 1 Order to 

rest!” They marched on. The resting place 
had not yet come. Then came the strange cries 
again : “ We are tired ! We are tired 1” 

This is one of the best armies of the Central 
Government, I am told. They are good fighters. 
They carried no packs on their backs, they had 
no overcoats. I wondered how they sleep, how 
they keep warm. But I could not find out. 
When they saw a foreign face their cries ceased 
and in astonishment they gazed at me, and 
some of them smiled and halted to have their 
pictures taken. 

We came into a village entirely deserted of 
women and girls, and of at least half of the men 
population. The people heard that troops were 
coming, and ran away. We found two empty 
rooms in the home of what appears to be a 
middle peasant house. Since three doors of the 
mud and stone buildings were locked with iron 
Chinese locks and chains, we went into the two 
empty ones and occupied them. Later we found 
one peasant man who lives in one of the pad¬ 
locked rooms. He told us we could live in the 
two rooms. His wife and daughter, who occupy 
the poor room, have fled with the other women- 
to the mountains. He is a poor peasant, as are 
the other families that live in the other rooms. 
The men returned and talked curiously with us. 
We tried to get them to bring their women back, 
but they are afraid of armies. It will take 
another day or two for the Political Department 
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of headquarters to convince them that the 
Eighth Route Army is not an ordinary army, 
and that it is the protector of the people. The 
women will be returning in another day or two, 
just as they have at other places. And here we 
will leave men to organize and arm the people 
into partisans, just as we have in other places. 
We left two armed men in the village where we 
spent the two nights before this. This was the 
request of the people, who sent a delegation to 
our Military Headquarters. 

We leave here tomorrow morning for a new 
position. 

I wonder at the Chinese people. Our only 
food is millet or rice, and one vegetable. To¬ 
day we had rice and turnips. Sometimes it is 
squash, or potatoes. And on this we live. 
There is no fat, no sugar, and for days no meat 
at all. I have a little money left which I 
borrowed from a friend to prepare for this 
march. So I am able to buy an occasional 
chicken. My whole group of six eat it. This 
gives us a little protein and a tiny bit of fat. 
The guards’ shoes are nearly worn out and they 
have no others. Nor can we buy anything. 
There is absolutely nothing to buy. This region 
seems very, very poor. They have millet, 
kaoliang and squash, and a few potatoes about 
ns large as walnuts. Even the chickens are 
very few and very thin. We bought one today 
but it had no fat at all. We bought a squash 
from the poor peasant. But there are many 
armies in this region, and I wonder what the 
people will live on during the winter. We buy 
everything we take, but much of our rice is 
transported on donkeys and mules with us. It 
is many days’ march over terrible roads to 
Taivuanfu, and the problem of feeding and 
clothing an army during the winter montlis, in 
this region, is almost unbelievably difficult. 
There are no motor roads—and no motor trucks. 
It is almost impossible to find any man in these 
villages who has enough money to change one 
Chinese dollar. We could not change a dollar 
to buy one chicken, but had to buy another 
chicken this afternoon, a squash, and some corn 
for my horse and mule. For I am using the 
little money I have left to keep my horse and 
mule in good condition. If either dies, I do not 
know what I shall do. For our future marching 
is very hard. I shall have to walk much of the 
time also. Today my two companions and I 
stripped our luggage down to the barest essen¬ 
tials. We each have the one suit we wear, our 
winter coats, an extra pair of socks or so, and 
we arc rich in having one extra pair of shoes 
which we bought in Sian. My luggage consists 
almost entirely of my typewriter, my type¬ 


writing paper, carbon paper, my camera, films, 
and typing ribbons. I even had to give up my 
first-aid medicines. My camp bed I give to the 
peasant bore. The camp bed was a great thing 
for me. I could sleep alone, and it freed me 
from the almost certainty of getting lice. For 
the k’angs of the poor peasants often have lice 
in them And now I know I shall get lice. 
This morning, when we arrived here, I watched 
some of our armed forees sitting in doorways, 
stripped to the waist, picking lice out of their 
coats. They already have them. Yet. up to 
now they have been clean of them. Lice in 
north China in winter means typhus. Lice in 
wartime is always a typhus danger. And I fear 
we face this very serious danger. For northern 
Chinese typhus does not generally mean death. 
They are practically immune to it. But ou*‘ 
army is mostly of southern men, and I fear they 
arc in the same danger as foreigners from 
typhus—and that means death in 99 per cent 
of the cases. We cannot afford anti-typhus 
vaccine. It costs $9.00 for one injection scries. 
I have not received injections either. I tried it 
a year ago and nearly died of heart failure. 
But still I cannot take my camp bed. From 
now on I have one donkey, and my little mule, 
to carry everything for my party of six. My 
luggage is the. heaviest. It is typewriting and 
camera supplies. In these regions we cannot 
buy any kind of paper whatever. Whatever we 
intend to use we must carry with us. 

Later : Today the two other peasants in 
the locked rooms returned. One was a very 
poor man. He came into our room and asked 
politely and humbly for something. We could 
not understand his dialect at all. Not, one oi 
us could understand. Finally he dared point at 
something and we saw it was an old rope 
hanging on an inside door. He wanted his rope 
but lie had been afraid to come and take it, or 
ask for it and point. For our guards are armed 
men ! Ami he has his experience with armed 
men ! How terrible it is. We laughed and 
gave him his rope. On his head was a bloody 
cut,, ns if he had fallen I disinfected it with 
iodine and then he said he would of course pay. 
He made a gesture of payment and we 
assured him that we did not want payment. 
He watched us with suspicion—this strange, 
strange army that gave back a man’s rope or 
treated his injury free. Ten minutes later he 
came back and asked us to treat his injured 
foot. It was useless. His foot is worn to the 
flesh through a hole in his ohl cloth shoes. He 
needs a new pair of shoes, vnd we have none 
even for ourselves. One of my guards took him 
to our doctor who bound up his foot and told 
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him to put a patch over his old ragged 
shoe. 

The peasant men have returned—but not 
yet the women and girls! What problems 
China has ! It seems that all the problems of 
thousands of years rest upon the shoulders of 
the people. I even think that these problems 
rest on the shoulders of the Communists ! For 
what other force in all China conies from the 
heart of the masses, burdened with the full con¬ 
sciousness of the problems of the masses, and 
conscious of China's historic struggle and the 
possibilities of a new world struggling with such 
anguish for birth? What other army in all 
China really and truly protects the masses of 
the people? What other army m all China 
demands the reduction of taxes, the end of 
usury, the redivision of the land, and general 
improvement of the livelihood of the people, the 
demoeratisation of the entire country ? What 
other force in this vast land, but the Commu¬ 
nists and their army, truly and deeply trust the 
people, trust them so deeply that they would 
organize and give them arms? The Chinese 
armies are fighting for the first and most essen¬ 
tial of all necessities—national liberation. But 


that is only the beginning, and even the pre¬ 
requisites for the victory of the Chinese armies 
is not yet fulfilled—that is, the adoption of 
such democratic, social, economic and political 
measures that the masses of the people really 
feel that they have something to fight for, some¬ 
thing to die for if necessary but, above all, 
something to live for. Again and again as we 
go through the country, I am deeply, irrevoc¬ 
ably convinced that the principles embodied in 
the heart of the Eighth Route Army are the only 
principles that will guide and save China, that 
will give the greatest of impulses to the libera¬ 
tion of all subjected Asiatic nations, and bring 
to life a new human society. This conviction 
in my own mind and heart gives me the greatest 
peace in myself that I have ever known. I 
suffer from an injury that exhausts me. There 
seems little chance of it being cured until our 
present manner of existence, with constant 
marching. It does not matter so very much, 
that injury of mine. My injury is less than 
that of the ordinary Chinese about me. This 
is my solace. If they can fight on, so can I, in 
my own way. 


THE PLUNGE 

Bv DILIP KUMAR ROY 


Friends, let us sail 
Beyond the vale 

Of shadows, for the shoreless deep 
Whence wing love’s melodies that never sleep 
Calling the soul 
To the far goal. 

Hark to their pledge : “ Who breaks his gyves, 
Arrives ”. 

Refrain : 

0 Pilgrim heart! 

Wake up and start 

For the unhorizoned Vast, to woo 

Boons of the blue, 

Discarding siren gleams : 

Away from moorings plunge to the dream of 

dreams ! 

In the hurtling rapids of desire 
The masque of foam and dance of fire 
Dazzle : mind floats 
Alas, on phantom-boats, 

Hailing the songs of brittle waves as His 
Starry symphonies. 


Refrain : 

O Pilgrim heart 1 

Wake up and start 

For the unhorizoned Vast, to woo 

Boons of the blue, 

Discarding siren gleams : 

Away from moorings plunge to the dream of 

dreams 1 

There surge the diapasons of the Far 
Which earthly tumults cannot mar : 

Slumbering chords of life 
Thrilling respond, still rapture-rife : 

Hush 1 there sings 
Hie King of kings 1 

Refrain : 

0 Pilgrim heart! 

Wake up and start 

For the unhorizoned Vast, to woo 

Boons of the blue, 

Discarding siren gleams : 

Away from moorings plunge to the dream of 

dreams t 
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1937 : A RETROSPECT 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


We are now at the beginning of another year 
and it is perhaps fitting that we should take 
stock of the position in which we find ourselves 
and see how far we can anticipate what lies 
before us in 1938. 

During the year that has passed Japan has 
waged a barbarous, though undeclared, war on 
China. " Incidents ” in which foreign powers 
were involved, including the shooting of the 
British Ambassador to China, and the burning 
and sinking of American and other ships, have 
occurred with appalling frequency. These 
incidents have been followed by the usual 
apologies and,, at the time of writing, Japan has 
apologised no less than twenty-seven times. 

Italy has left the League of Nations This 
makes little difference, in fact as for two years 
she has taken practically no part in the work of 
the League. Indeed the manner of her leaving 
is almost more important than the matter. 
For in his speech announcing the withdrawal of 
Italy from Geneva, Signor Mussolini surprised 
outside observers by his bitterness. They had 
not realized that the imposition of sanctions, 
and the non-recognition of the conquest of 
Abyssinia, meant so much to him. But after 
all the iron has entered into his soul. 

The Berlin-Rome axis has grown into the 
Berlin-Rome-Tokio triangle. This looks 
formidable, but is really much less so than 
would appear. For the Berlin-Rome axis was 
more an agreement of Dictators than of peoples 
—and the Germans who have no love for the 
Italians have just about as little for the 
Japanese. 

Germany clamours for the return of the 
colonies she lost in the Great War and Italy 
now backs her in this policy. Signor Mussolini 
even goes so far as to rope in a cousin of the 
King of Italy, the Duke of Pistoia, and induces 
him to sign an article on the subject in his 
newspaper the Popolo d'ltalia. But does all 
this hoodwink Germany? Can she overlook the 
fact that after the War Italy extended her 
boundaries (just beyond her northern frontier) 
to take in some 400,000 German-speaking 
people whose treatment by their conquerors 
leaves much to be desired. 

In Russia M. Stalin seems to have got rid 
of practically everyone of his old comrades who 


were responsible with him for the inauguration 
of the present Soviet regime. In consequence 
of the execution of most of the leading Generals 
m her Army Russia is not in the same strong 
position as she was to assert herself against 
Fascist aggression. Still there is little doubt 
that if it came to a war of defence, Russia 
would be able to give a very good account of 
herself. 

Moreover signs are net lacking that all is 
not well in the Fascist countries. In Italy and 
Germany the people arc far from being whole¬ 
heartedly behind their Dictators. Japan, too, 
has found it necessary to round up and imprison 
all those of a socialistic tendency and even 
Members of Parliament who might be expected 
to oppose her present policy. The cost of 
living m Germany, Italy and Japan is rising. 
Japan has not got from Manchuria the material 
wealth that she had hoped for. Nor has Italy 
from Abyssinia. All three countries seem to be 
heading for bankruptcy. In such circumstances 
the possibility of the present regime remaining 
in power for very long in any one country 
should be unlikely. But bankruptcy of course 
is no deterrent to war. In fact rather than face 
defeat at home Dictators are the more likely 
to risk the adventure of war. 

The greatest tragedy and the greatest 
enigma of 1937 is perhaps Spain. The Civil 
War drags on and on. Germany and Italy have 
openly intervened there and yet they have not 
succeeded in winning the war for General 
Franco. Why? Why do they not once and for 
all, as they could, bomb loyalist Spain out of 
existence? Can it be that they are not yet 
ready for a show-down with England. Mean¬ 
while they have done harm enough. It is 
appalling to look at a map of Spain and to see 
how equally it is divided amongst Government 
and Rebels. At its present pace, when will the 
war ever end? 

A show-down with England . . . Many 
people in this country believe that sooner or 
later there must be a show-down between the 
Fascist and Democratic countries The Fascist 
countries at any rate hav- no reticences that 
might hinder such a belief. Italy inflames 
opinion against us in the Near East and spreads 
abroad the idea that we are decadent and that 
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it is better to follow the Italian star. In the 
Far East, Japan says plainly that the real enemy 
is not China but Great Bnatin. (And, knowing 
that her great neighbour, Russia, is allied to 
France, throws in for their benefit the slighting 
opinion that “ France today is still France only 
because of the existence of Great Britain and 
is making her presence known only by clinging 
to John Bull’s coat-tails.”) 

And what about Germany? Germany has 
no need to trail her coat. She is playing a far 
more dangerous, far more sinister, waiting game. 
And the luck seems to be all on her side. The 
Little Entente is dissolving before her eyes. 
Italy is buying off Jugo-Slavia with trade con¬ 
cessions, thereby robbing Czecho-Slovakia of a 
market and weakening her economically and 
politically. Rumania has gone Fascist and 
although the extreme Fascists, the Iron Guard, 
are not yet in the saddle, it. is plainly the 
German brand of Fascism with its persecution 
of the Jews and other attendant cruelties. And 
there is the possibility that Italy may collapse. 
If she does so, what will become of Austria— 
and the whole Danube basin? Will it not be a 
matter of time before it is Deutschland uber 
alles ? 

Germany indeed, to such English eyes as 
are unclouded by prejudice, is the greatest 
tragedy of present-day Europe A few years 
ago, when Herr Stresemann w;h in power, and 
Remarque was writing his All Quiet on the 
Western Front, we could, if we had had the 
courage, have met Germany half-way and 
sought in amity a solution of the problems 
which are now grown so great that they threaten 
to engulf us all m war. But France was still 
frightened, and stifling Europe with her 
alliances, and screeching her everlasting parrot 
cry of “Sccui-'c, Scruntc, Sennitc ! ” And we 
listened to France. But it was our own fault 
that France was so cautious If at the end of 
the Great War we had agreed, as we nearly did. 
to join with America in guaranteeing French 
security, France would never have cast her net 
over Europe—and Herr Hitler's evil genius 
would never have triumphed. Our fault, our’s 
anil America’s. 

There are people in England now who 
would yield to Nazi Germany what, they would 
not even consider when Germany was still 
living under the Weimar Constitution. How 
explain this mentality? The only explanation 
seems to be that the only god they worship is 
the god of force. How can we possibly, knowing 
that a terror exists in Germany, look.on while 
Czecho-Slovakia, and possible Austria, is 
exposed to that terror ? How c r n we 


give up colonies to a Nazi Germany, knowing 
that 

“.it is undeniable that the Nazi doctrines make it im¬ 
possible for the natives in any future German colony 
to be admitted to full German citizenship. No black or 
yellow man can be a Nordic.” 

As regards the terror in Germany, a writer 
in this week’s Time and Tide deserves to be 
studied. She says : 

“Apologists of the Nazi revolution, pretend that the 
‘ few excesses ’ committed m 1933 were quite ‘ natural ’ in 
a time of political upheaval, and that they ceased when 
the new regime had settled down. The fact is that they 
neither were few, nor did they cease when the regime 
had settled down. The terror in Geimany today is as 
bad as il has ever been (readers of Mein Kampf can 
hardly be surprised, for in that book Hitlei preaches the 
most sanguinary terroiism in the most open and truculent 
manner). The abominations that went on in the German 
concentration camps are still going on. Political stisperts 
are habitually put to the tortuie, and political offenders 
are executed now as ibefore. The persecution of the Jews 
is a6 bad as ever, and the persecution of the Churches 
threatens to grow worse.” 

She adds that although almost all Europe 
cast of the Vosges is under a terror—there is a 
terror in Poland, Jugo-Slavia, Italy, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Lithuania and so on— 

“ there is something peculiarly shocking in the German 
terror. Russia, after all, has never been without a 
terior. but Germany has. The German is not inferior to 
the Frenchman or the Englishman in civilization. What 
happens to Germany happens to civilization as su< h " 

Civilization in Germany is m fact, in the 
words of Ophelia, quite, quite down ! How 
could anyone, outside a madhouse, solemnly 
affirm the following : 

“The National Socialist revolution has coriected the 
false view that men aie individual beings. There is no 
liberty of the individual. There exists only the liberty 
of peoples, nations, races.” 

\nd this is Dr. Dietrich, Reich Press Chief, 
speaking to university students. To take away 
the taste of this I opened Robert Bridges’ 
collection. The Spirit of Man, and came on this 
neai the end : 

“.well hast thou fought 

The better fight, who single hast maintained 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of truth, in word mightier than they in arms 

.for this was all they care 

To stand approv’d in sight of God, though worlds 
Judg’d thee perveise,” 

Who single hast maintained the cause of 
truth . . . though worlds judged thee per¬ 
verse. Milton’s words have come down three 
centuries. But Dr. Dietrich prefers Mein 
Kampf to The Better Fight. 

The people in this country who believe in 
the argument of force rather than in the force 
of argument, the great mass of Conservative 
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opinion that is, arc reversing their policy now 
towards Japan just as they would reverse it 
towards Germany I if France wasn’t their con¬ 
science). In 1931, when Japan began her 
adventure in Manchuria, and when it would 
have been a far easier proposition to check her, 
Britain held aloof. She washed her hands while 
Japan burnt Chapei and forcibly annexed the 
territory of a fellow member of the League 
Sir John Simon, our then Foreign Secretary, 
flatly declined the offer of Mr. StiniMin, 
America’s Foreign Secretary, to co-operate with 
Great Britain in counteracting Japan’s aggres¬ 
sion in China. 

But the worst of it all was that the Conser¬ 
vative Press presented our part in the Sino- 
Japanese dispute as a matter of self interest 
and not a matter of principle. The Times was 
most insistent that there was no reason to 
assume that British interests would suffer bv 
Japanese victories in China, that British trade 
would face exclusions or a closed door. The 
Observer, and with it all the popular press with 
the largest circulations, exhibited the worst 
feature of power psychology—the desire to 
fraternise with a bully and join in in discredit¬ 
ing his victim (“ He must be wicked to deserve 
such pain ”). The Chinese, declared Mr. 
Garvin, “ have harassed and hindered Japan ” 
and Japan, said he, 

doe*, not really >*-ek exlension of sovereignty on the 
mainland. Nor does die dream of keeping her troops 
in Manchuria indefinitely ‘out of bounds’ m defiant e of 
civilized opinion.” < Observer. 15lh No\embcr, 1931). 

And now, only seven years after, 
Mr. Garvin himself is looking on the ruins he 
and his kind have made ! And he actually has 
the nerve to write : 

“ Far bigger in every way than the Italian annexa¬ 
tion of Abyssinia was Japan's original conquest of Man¬ 
churia although so much less noise was made about it.” 

Although so much less noise was made 
about it ! Whose fault was that—the fault of 
the Conservative Press who thought they could 
flatter and cajole Japan by admitting her to the 
titles of civilized opinion . . . The fault of 
the Conservative Press which denounced those 
who did make a noise about the business in 
Manchuria as “ curious pacifists ” and “ inflamed 
enthusiasts for League coercion ” Well, they 
have their answer now. And Mr Garvin lias 
discovered, what was never in doubt from the 
moment that we flatly refused the American 
offer to go out with them and grasp the nettle, 
that we are in danger in the Far East. 

“In China, where we ha^e built up vast interests 
and a famous repute by the continuous work of genera¬ 
tions, we are in a position more humiliating and damaging 


than we have ever endured since we won the name of 
a great people." 

And in Tokio, we might add, they speak 
of powerless England —and m Shanghai nearly 
four hundred children among the refugees have 
died every day during the past three weeks . . . 
That is what happens when a nation follows 
the line of least resistance. Ilow many people 
in their heart of hearts shared the complacency 
of Sir John Simon when he went about congra- 
tuliiling himself that he had kept England on 
friendly terms with both China and Japan? 
What a difference it might have made if we had 
been told instead of the Ameucan proposal. 

Should we not have been told? The whole 
question of the way in which foreign affairs arc 
conducted is, we are coming to sec, a very vital 
one. The present Government has changed its 
Foreign Secretary twice—and now it has made 
an entirely new departure and appointed a 
Chief Diplomatic Adviser. Sir John Simon is 
associated with debacle in the Far East, Sir 
Samuel Hoare with debacle in Abyssinia. 
Progressive opinion in this country forced 
Mr Eden on his Government Is the Govern¬ 
ment's new move an attempt to put a spoke in 
the wheel of its Foreign Secretary—a Foreign 
Secretary they have frustrated, in any event, 
from the very beginning (and who could not 
oven get a mention of the League of Nations 
into the last King’s Speech). There might be 
something to be said for the appointment of a 
Chief Diplomatic Adviser, but on the face of it 
the choice of the first holder of (he office seems 
to be an unhappy one Sir Robert Vansittart 
has been permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs for the past eight years. But it is 
precisely during the past eight years that our 
foreign policy has got lost in the sand—and the 
Dictators have put about the idea that we are 
decadent Rumour associated the name of Sir 
Robert Vansittart with the IIoare-Laval Pact. 
The Pact which was a betrayal not so much of 
Abyssinia (which might have come out better 
if it had been adopted) as of the League. 
Whether that rumour was just or no one could 
wish that the new Diplomatic Adviser were not 
the man who has kept watch over so many 
failures 

But to return to America. If in 1931 the 
Hoover Administration, in accord with its 
commitments under the Kellogg Pact, was 
prepared to concert action with England against 
a Power which was using war as an instrument 
of national polity—in 1938 the Roosevelt 
Administration, in face oi (he threat which 
Japan is making to the vei,\ existence of China 
as a separate political entity, is preparing to 
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take action and has the entire backing of 
American public leaders. Mr. Stimson, Foreign 
Secretary under President Hoover, has written 
a three column letter to the New York Times in 
his support. And the Republican Leader, Mr. 
Landon, has sent Mr. Roosevelt a telegram 
Dealing with the Landon telegram the Scripps- 
Howard chain of papers makes a comment 
which Mr. Neville Chamberlain, and all those 
who share his view that it is dangerous even to 
express an opinion, should study Peace, they 
maintain, largely depends on “ whether the 
Japanese war lords believe they can get away 
with it.” 

But even more important to us and to 
everyone is the reply which the President sent 
to Mr. Landon It has almost the Gettysburg 
touch. 

'■ I believe an overwhelming majority of our country¬ 
men, regardless of politics, creed, race or colour, from 
the days of Washington to this hour, have desired to 
pursue the even tenor of their way at peace with all 
peoples. But throughout our long history wc Americans 
have rejected every suggestion thrt ultimate security ion 
be assured by closing our eyes to the fact that, whether 
we like it or not, we are pait of a large world of other 
nations and peoples. As such we owe some measure 
of co-operation, and even leadership, in maintaining 
standards of conduct helpful to the ultimate goal of 
general peace.” 

America speaks of leadership but our 
language is the language of non-intervention. 
No it isn’t ... It is only the language of 
politicians and the poor little street-bred people 
who are nourished on the popular press and veer 
with that press. 

Mr. Roosevelt seems to have the leaders of 
all parties behind him in the matter of foreign 
policy. It would be gratifying if the same 
could be said in the sphere of domestic relations, 
and especially of his relations with big business. 
It is very difficult for outsiders to understand 
what is gump on in New York. References are 
made to a phenomenon unknown in this 
country, “ fiust-busting ” (though it might be a 
good thm^ here), and it is pointed out by 
Mr. Jackson, the Assistant Attorney-General, 
that in America the greater part of the nation’s 
wealth is controlled by about 2,000 men who 
“ before 1929 owned the Government body and 
soul ” These 2,000, presumably, are the men 
behind the recent sudden slump in Wall Street. 
The American capitalists, comments Mr. Lloyd 
George in an interview, are deliberately keeping 
back orders because they are out to defeat 
Roosevelt. And then he made the astonishing 
assertion that capitalism in America is challeng¬ 
ing democracy and in some respects it is of 
greater moment than the challenge w‘ Europe. 
Be that as it may it is hard to understand why 


there should be a slump at this particular time 
—and how things can deteriorate at quite such 
a pace. Says the Cleveland Trust Bulletin : 

“ The hard-won economic gains of the past three 
years have been largely cancelled in three short months.” 

And in Christmas week Miss Frances Perkins, 
the Secretary of Labour, reported that the total 
of workless increased by 570,000 the previous 
month while payrolls declined by £5,180,000, 
the sharpest decline recorded since 1920. 

And yet, to return to Mr. Roper again, 
trade in America has increased 31 per cent over 
last year—and the total of imports and exports 
showed an advance of 118 per cent as compared 
with 1932. 

We in England have reason to be worried 
at the employment figures. Indeed in a survey 
of 1937 one writer says that 

“ the biggest shock of the year is provided by 
December’s unemployment figures : 108,000 up. A shock 

because even in 1929, at the beginning of the world 
slump, the corresponding increase was only 73,000, and 
because this new increase is a culmination to rises in 
the previous two months.” 

France has been having strikes, America 
has been having a slump, and we have been 
increasing our unemployment in spite of the 
vast rearmament programme to which we are 
committed (Sir Thomas Inskip has just 
informed us that it will cost us £150,000,000 
more than we anticipated). This simply will 
not do. France and America and Britain must 
get on with the good work of arriving at an 
economic understanding—and put a jerk into 
the recommendations of the Van Zeeland Report 
(on economic appeasement) when it appears 

If only there was not a Chamberlain at the 
head of England’s Government. Only this last 
December he declared the establishment of 
Imperial Preference between the Ottawa group 
of countries to bo “ a fixed and unalterable part 
of our Imperial policy.” Fixed and unalterable 
. . . But. if he is enslaved to his father’s fixed 
idea, other statesmen, and especially in the 
Empire, are not. Canada has fought an 
Election on Ottawa and repudiated Ottawa. 
The Ottawa Agreements are the chief stumbling- 
blocks to an Anglo-American Trade Agreement. 
And in Africa General Smuts has also some¬ 
thing to say. “The now tariffs,” he declares, 
“ have proved a greater impediment to world 
peace than the ideologies.” 

Ponder that well Mr. Chamberlain and be 
quite certain in your own mind, as you bind 
England to fixed and unalterable policies, that 
these policies are the policies of peace—and not 
of war : 

3rd January, 1938. 



CIVIL SERVICE IN A FOREIGN DOMINION 

By BOOL CHAND, m.a. 

Hindu College, University of Delhi 


I 

No student of Indian history, however careless, 
can fail to notice one outstanding feature of the 
■gradual change in the spirit of British adminis¬ 
tration of India. In the earlier phases of the 
British connection, British administrators of 
India were, on the whole, allowed a fair amount 
of freedom of thought and expression, and were 
usually guided by hberalistic ideals; while in 
the later epochs, the spirit of British adminis¬ 
tration became definitely reactionary and 
retrogressive. 

II 

This change in the tone of British adminis¬ 
tration of India is so patent that it is unneces¬ 
sary to elaborate the point at any great length. 
It was, for instance, Sir Thomas Munro, whose 
passionate love for the Indian people is still 
'Commemorated in certain parts of Madras 
Presidency in songs and ballads, who was one 
of the earliest British administrators to give a 
definite expression to the view that the purpose 
-of the British government m India was primarily 
to promote the growth of self-governing institu¬ 
tions in the country. In a minute, dated 
31st December, 1824,1 he wrote : 

‘ It is not enough that we confer on the natives the 
benefits of just laws and of moderate taxation, unless 
we endeavour to raise their character; but under a 
foreign government there arc so many causes that tend 
to depress it that it is not easy to prevent it from sinking. 
It is an old saying that he who loses hiB liberty loses 
half lus virtue. This is true of nations as well as of 
individuals. To h. ve no property scarcely degrades more 
in one case than in the other to have property at the 
disposal of a foreign government m which we have no 
share. The enslaved nation loses the privileges of a 
nation, as the slave does those of a freeman : it loses 
the pr.vileges of taxing itself, of making its own laws, 
of having any share in Lheir administration or in the 
internal government of the country ... It is not even 
the arbitrary power of a national sovereign, hut the sub¬ 
jection to a foreign one, that destroys national character 
and extinguishes national spirit ... It would be more 
desirable that we should lie expelled from the country 
altogether than that the result of our system of govern¬ 
ment should be such an abasement of a whole people.’ 

A more forceful expression of sympathy 
with India’s independence and a clearer enuncia- 

1. Refer A. J. Arbuthnot: Sir Thomas Munro, 
Selections from his Minutes and other Official Writings, 
1, 237-276. 


tion of the Liberal creed in relation to India, it 
is difficult to find m the whole history of British 
connection. Underlying this was a nobility of 
spirit, and what is still more important, for it 
helps to explain the real cause of the present- 
day change m the attitude of the administration, 
a determined sense of justice, unshaken by the 
possession of power and unobscured by the 
poison of self-interest. In the later periods, 
there grew up the tendency to view Indian 
interests through different glasses from those 
employed in determining the British; but at 
this time there did exist an unmistakable 
inclination in a good many of the British 
administrators of India to apply uniform ideals 
and uniform standards of behaviour to the two 
countries, and what is distinctively significant, 
they were able to give expression to that incli¬ 
nation with perfect freedom and impunity, at 
times even with a little, and praiseworthy, lack 
of restraint. 

Of this inclination to apply uniform ideals 
tfi India as to Britain, the records of the 
Foreign and Political consultations of the 
Government of India of the early 19th century 
afford ample and rich evidence. Regarding the 
proposal to navigate the river Indus in 1830, 
under the pretence of ferrying through it a 
present of dray horses from the King of England 
to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Sir Charles Metcalffe, 
at that time a member of the Governor- 
General’s Council, said in a highly condem¬ 
natory minut.e2 that 

‘ it seems mere wantonness to vex and alarm our neigh- 
houis by surveying their lands and riverB by deceit o* 
force without their consent . . . The scheme of surveying 
the Indus under the pretence of Bending a present to 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh seems to me highly objectionable. 
It is a tr k in my opinion unworthy of our government, 
which cannot fail when detected, as most probably it 
will he, to excite the jealousy and indignation of the 
powers on whom we play it.’ 

Undoubtedly, Mctcalffe’s view did not 
prevail, the navigation of the Indus was under¬ 
taken in spite of his strongly expressed opinion; 
but the fact that he was able, even from his 
subordinate position in the administrative 

2. Minute of Sir Charlie Metcalffe, dated 25th 
October, 1830. 

[Bengal Secret Consultations, dated 29.10.1830] 
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machine, to freely criticise a proposal emanating 
from such a high authority as the President ot 
the Board of Control, does prove that, on the 
whole, there was less grounding and controlling 
of opinion and more freedom of thought and 
expression m the government of India at that 
time. Unsatisfactory, from the Indian point of 
view, and even perfectly reactionary, policies 
were pursued m this period as in any other 
period of British rule. These policies emanated 
from the heads of the government as often as 
from the other factors in the administration; 
but our point is, that in the counsels of the 
government, as well as in the ranks of the 
administration, there prevailed at this time a 
freer atmosphere, which permitted the retention 
and unrestricted expression of personal senti¬ 
ments by the administrators 

As member of the Police Committee of 
3837, Mr. (later Sir Frederick) Halhday, 
himself an official of the Government, con- 
demnedS the system of combining prosecuting 
and judicial powers in India in the same hands 
as an ‘ absurd and mischievous ’ system, pro¬ 
claiming that. 

‘the evil which this By Mem produces is twofold : it affects 
the fair distribution of justice, and it impairs, at the 
same time, the efficiency of the police. The union of 
magistrate with collector has been stigmatised as incom¬ 
patible. but the function of thief-'alchei with judge is 
surel) more anomalous m thpoty and more mischievous 
in practice. So long as it lasts, public confidence in 
our criminal tribunals must always lie liable to injury, 
and the authority of justice H«elf must often b p abused 
and misapplied.' 

Or again, Mr. (later Sir John Peter! Grant, 
member of the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General, in 1854, took up cudgels 3 4 m 
defence of the separation of the offices of 
collector mid magistrate against the clearly 
expressed opinion of lu« own duel, tie Governoi- 
General Lord D.dhoiwe, and refuted th«- latter’s 
plea of an oriental theory of government as 
distinct from the occidental, as untenable and 
bad. 

Abnu; the administrative discussions oi ilii" 
period ;here is a definite parliamentary ring, a 
sense of intelligent responsibility, which was 
born of the cool and impartial atmosphere in 
which the discussions took place. No admini*- 
trativi official seems to have suffered in his 
promotions or grades by reason alone of his 
having taken an attitude critical of the policy 
of government. As yet, the government of 

3. See F. J. HallidayV minute of dissent (pp. 
xviii-xlvi) in the Report of the Police Committee 
ICalcutla. 18381. 

4. See R. N. Gilchrist : The Separation of Execu¬ 
tive and Judicial Functions, pp. 44-72 [Calc.. 1923J. 


India had not hardened into one solid frame, 
actuated by one solid opinion. As yet the 
policy of the government was not conceived in 
the narrow spirit of mere self-mterestedness, 
but was guided by the broad principles of 
justice and good of tlio governed, m the inter¬ 
pretation of which mutual differences of opinion 
among the administrators were quite inevitable. 

It is no wonder, then, that the government 
reports and minutes ot this period make a 
comparatively charming reading. They do not 
hear about them that unbroken uniformity of 
opinion and outlook, winch is such a marked 
feature of government documents today. They 
do not give the impulsion of having been 
incubated m one and the same mental frame; 
they are, on the whole, living expressions of 
living minds, each with its own ideas and senti¬ 
ments and sympathies. 

There was room in these government 
reports, as there w T »s possibility in the govern¬ 
mental process of the time, for a certain amount 
of self-criticism; and this opportunity w’as, as 
a rule, freely availed of. In its report of 1854, 
the Torture Commission of Madras wan able to 
sum up without prejudice that 

‘the mental effect of Me present system of British admin- 
isiiation on the Indian was to make him look upon 
complaints as useless.’ 

The Commission had received many com¬ 
plaints from people who had never complained 
to the local authortnes, for they were afraid of 
‘ the handed body of the am In ’p believing that 
‘ all amln, under one head, whatever their 
names, were m reality one band ready at all 
times to support each other, right or wrong, so 
that any expectation of justice from them 
against their compeers was useless and impossi¬ 
ble. A statement, so bare m its truth, which 1 
was then made by three European administra¬ 
tors \\ho constituted the Torture Commission,6 
has now become an exceedingly rare occurrence, 
except from the mouth of the advanced 1 
nationalistic section of the Indian people. 

Ill 

The reason is that during the third quarter 
of the 19th century, there came about a sudden 
change m the character of the British adminis¬ 
tration of India. From being a liberalistie 
government, seeking to combine whenever 
possible its own interest with the interest of its 
subjects, it became manifestly a foreign domina¬ 
tion. This formal change in spirit, brought in 

5. Rtport of the Torture Commission [Madras, 
18551, p. 60. 

6. Messrs. E. J. Elliot, H. Stokes, and J. B. Norton. 
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its train also tin* disappearance* of the earlier 
freedom of thought and outlook in the service. 
There came mto being gradually a clear defini¬ 
tion of the government view—in its scope 
extremely narrow, admitting of no variation, 
and in its tone, partisan, selfish, and generally 
hostile to Indian aspirations. 

The great event that heralded this change 
was, of course, the Mutiny of 1857 Let 
meticulous historians go on analysing whether 
the Indian Mutiny was primarily a military 
revolt or a fight, for national independence, 
whether as a military revolt it was an organized 
effort or merely disorganized local risings, 
synchronising only by accident One thing, 
indeed, is true and beyond all dispute, that the 
Mutiny did produce upon the minds of the 
British rulers of India a very deep impression, 
which could not he easily washed away. After 
all, it was a rising against constituted authority, 
and if it was an unorganized effort, all the more 
ominous for the government, for it might well 
be (he precursor of a regular organized mass 
rising in the future. 

Even to the ordinary Englishman the 
Mutiny became a veritable reminder of blood¬ 
shed and murder It inspired in him a feeling 
of horror, and perverted his whole outlook in 
relation to the Indian people. How the 
Englishman’s vision was generally warped by 
this incident, mav be judged from an un¬ 
expectedly bigoted estimate that, was made of 
the Indian character by a man of John Ituskin’s 
culture, in the year 1858 : 

‘ Since the race of man began its course of sin on 
this earth, nothing has ever been done by so significative' 
of all bestial, and lower than ‘bestial, degradations as 
the acts of the Indian iace in the yeai just passed by.’ 7 

Horror-striking stories of the Mutiny, 
some true and many false, were circulated and 
carefully cultivated amongst the English people 
by professional gossip-mongers, so that (he 
slender chum of understanding that existed 
between the British administration and the 
Indian population was completely snapped. 
The slight sympathy that some of the British 
administrators of old hurl felt for Indian aspira¬ 
tions was now more or less entirely gone, either 
naturally killed by reason of the occurrence of 
the Mutiny, or unnaturally suppressed by the 
action of the government, which now started to 
enforce uniformity of opinion in the administra¬ 
tion, as a necessary part of its policy of repres¬ 
sion and fear. 

This policy found its acme in the work of 

7. The Two Paths, p. 262. 

[Consult The Works of Ruskin, ed. by Cook and 
Wedderburn, vol. xvi, (George Allen, 1905) ]. 


Sir James FitzJames Stephen. ‘ An eminent 
lawyer and jurist, he left lus individual mark in 
many places ’.8 lie certainly did leave it. in the 
realms of Indian administration, although it 
was wholly m a reactionary direction Imme¬ 
diately on taking charge as the Law Member of 
the Viceroy’s Council in the year 1872, he 
prepared a masterly minute^ on the adminis¬ 
tration of justice in India. The decisive 
importance of this minute, however, was far 
wider than the sphere of justice alone. Sir 
Janies Stephen’s achievement in this minute was 
to give a clear-cut expression to the sentiment 
that had already been prevailing in the atmos¬ 
phere for quite a decade. He formally created 
the technique of the ‘ maintenance of British 
rule in India and as a natural corollary to it, 
he started the fashion of ‘ wishing to investigate 
the true circumstances and needs of British 
India ’ Whenever, after this, there was any 
question of formulating a new policy for India, 
it. was done on the basis of ‘ India's true 
interests and all criticism of it by the adminis¬ 
trative functionaries was suppressed on the plea 
that such criticism of the policy of government 
was antagonistic to the maintenance of British 
rule in India 

As a result, the* government reports and 
documents took up a new reactionary tone. 
They became dogmatic and matter-of-fact in 
their wording. The spirit of thoughtful criticism 
and mutual discussion of the earlier period 
gradually vanished, and the process of govern¬ 
ment finally and once for all became the process 
ol giving commands without the necessity of 
having to justify those commands to anybody, 
not e\ on to themselves. The tradition, thus 
generated, has lasted down to the present, times. 
Its evil effects were noticed in 1918 by Mr. E S 
Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, 
during Ins Indian tour, when he had to tell 
Mr (W.l Marns, who was charged with the 
ta*k of drafting the report : 

“ I tnhl him thai 1 had never met a man with a 
belter natural style and a nioie real command of 
language. But he failed, like everybody else in India 

failed, from having no politic al insti.net.the 

I. C. S. had been so long accustomed to state their 
conclusion without reasoning them." 1 '’ 

In the whole period of British rule after 
the Mutiny, one does not meet even one 
solitary instance of a British administrator or 

8. Encyclopaedia Bntannica, 14tli edition, vol. 21, 
p. 38fi. 

9. Government of India wl lions, No. 89. (Home, 
1872). 

10. E. S. Montagu: An Indian Diary [London, 
1930], p. 358. 
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civil servant expressing himself genuinely sym¬ 
pathetically towards the Indian point of view. 
A number of them did, indeed, take up India’s 
cause after retirement from service. All the 
subscribers to the Hobhouse Memorial of 1899 U 
were retired civil and judicial officers in India 
If they were prepared to express themselves so 
strongly in condemnation of one of India’s 
greatest grievances, the combination of executive 
and judicial functions by the district officers, 
after their retirement from service, surely they 
could not have lacked a sympathetic attitude 
towards India’s aspirations even while they 
were in the service; but the tone and spirit of 
the government had changed in such a way as 
to make it impossible for these people to utter 
their sentiments so long as they were in the 
service of the government The old liberty of 
opinion and liberty of thought had been replaced 
by a system wherein there was an active 
enforcement of uniformity of sentiment, and if 
possible, of belief, within the administration. 

IV 

It is not difficult to find out the reasons 
for this change in the spirit of the British 
administration of India after the middle of the 
19th century. Such development was inherent 
in the very fact of foreign rule. As the political 
consciousness of the subject people would show 
signs of growing, the administration was bound 
to become increasingly reactionary. As the 
demand for a certain amount of relaxation of 
political control would become visible, the 
government was bound necessarily to begin to 
think in terms of the maintenance of that 
control. As there would come into being in the 
subject country a public opinion which was able 
to visualise their ultimate independence, in the 
ranks of the administration there was bound to 
develop the technique of ‘ wishing to look at 
things according to the circumstances and the 
interests of the subject country.’ 

The development of British administration 
into a well-knit organization, having common 
interests against Indian nationalism, was, 
therefore, natural, in view of what was taking 
place in India herself. So long as there was 
the period of territorial expansion, there could 
be no danger even in dangling with liberalistic 
ideals. So long as there did not seem much 
possibility of a real demand for independence, 
there was no risk even in allowing the talk of 
self-government. But as, with the occurrence 

11. Sep the text and the names of subscribers. In 
P. C. Mitter The Question of Judicial and Executive 
Separation [Calcutta, 1913]. Part iv, p. 19. 


of the Indian Mutiny, the possibility of an 
Indian struggle for freedom came into sight, 
everything had to be done to prevent that 
possibility. Any show of internal differences in 
the administration, or a show of sympathetic 
attitude on the part of .any administrator in 
opposition to the policy of the government, 
might serve simply to encourage the people. 
Therefore, such personal sentiments could no 
longer be allowed to come into play. 

This, then, is the underlying idea that 
controls the policy of the British government 
in India during the period after the Mutiny. 
With the growth of Indian nationalism and with 
the organisation of Indian public opinion, the 
necessity for showing a united front to the people 
became paramount. In such circumstances, no 
rifts could possibly be permitted in the lute of 
the administration. It is at this time, therefore, 
that there developed the tradition of a uniform 
civil service attitude in India. ‘ Sun-dried 
bureaucrat ’ or whatever one might call him is 
a description of the Indian civil servant, the 
factual basis of which had its birth at this time. 
It is again at this lime that there developed 
that remarkable esprit d’ corps, which is such 
a noticeable feature of the Indian civil service, 
and which succeeded in making the Indian civil 
service a caste, such as it remains even to this 
day. 


With the coming of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, the facts of the situation have 
altered a little. The constitution of nationalist 
ministries in the provinces makes it possible, at 
least within certain limits, to run the government 
now truly in the interests of the people. Will 
the civil service be able immediately to change 
its attitude to bring it into line with the change 
of the times ? 

Transition from the first type to the second 
type of attitude, explained in this essay, took 
at least a whole period of a generation, and 
that in spite of the fact that the composition of 
the civil service was a feature helpful in the 
task of transition. The European structure of 
the Indian civil service made the identification 
of the mental outlook of the administrators with 
the underlying policy of the government just 
after the Mutiny, on the whole, an easy and 
convenient proposition. That very fact today 
would stand as a great stumbling-block to the 
adjustment of the traditional mental attitude 
with the changed policy of the new governments. 
The traditions of the civil service in India so 
far have been the traditions of a civil service 
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in a foreign dominion. Will it be able to 
transform those traditions overnight into ones 
of a civil service in a national state ? 

The experience of civil service in other 
■countries does not enable us to give a ready 
reply. As a matter of general experience in the 
countries of Europe, response of the civil service 
to technical changes commanded by the govern¬ 
ment in the process of administration has been, 


on the whole, more rapid and sure than the 
response to changes of political outlook in the 
government itself. The present change in India 
is eminently a change m political outlook, and 
that too one of the greatest in magnitude that 
history has ever known. How far the civil 
service of India will be able to respond to this 
change is a question which only actual ex¬ 
perience would answer. 


WOMEN’S EQUALITY 

By Prof. KRISHNA PRASANNA MUKERJI. p1i.d. 


II 

Enthusiastic feminists may Itold that it is 
even better to be a tenth rate imitation of man 
than a mere woman, at best an object of man's 
pity, and argue with Professor Jetlirow Brown 
that : 

“ There is something better than the reverence for 
weakness. It is the reverence for strength.” 1 

Without however claiming on my part any 
right to advise the feminist as to the best 
attitude for them to adopt I would like at < his 
place* to clear a misconception involved in the 
mental attitude which views the consideration 
•or respect shown to women as only a ' reverence 
for weakness ’. 

The reverence shown to woman are not 
based on her weakness (though the patent fact 
regarding her physical inferiority is not denied), 
for mere weakness can never give rise to rever¬ 
ence, or else, the tiger will have revered the 
stag. The basis of reverence shown to woman 
will have to be sought for elsewhere than in her 
weakness. It is founded, I submit, on the solid 
bed-rock of her extraordinary scx-function. her 
maternity —the soundest of human relationships. 
Since the dawn of time woman is the central 
focus of life—the primordial creatrix (Adya- 
Mahamaya) . It is no doubt found in human 
history that man has in times of excitement, 
irritation and jealousy enslaved, belaboured and 
otherwise ill-treated woman. This certainly is 
a proof of woman’s physical weakness, a fact 
which we have all along admitted. But that is 
not the all important fact about the life of the 
human race, that does not and cannot obliterate 

1. Jethrow Brown : The Underlying Principles of 
.Modem Legislation. London, 1917, p. 84. 
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the ‘ Mother-Child ’ relation binding the two 
sexes, just as we often come across in life cases 
of hatred but that does not disprove the fact 
that the central law of life is love not hatred. 

Admitting (as we do the physical inferiority 
of woman) we maintain that she is the central 
focus of our life-activities and not the central 
doer herself. Not she herself but it is 
round her that society has evolved, civilization 
has grown up, tradition has taken root and 
culture has blossomed forth. The moments 
when man ill-treats her arc the moments when 
he loses sight of the central focus of his 
existence. The moments of the preponderance 
of the brute in man over his rationality are the 
moments when he very nearly approaches his 
moral annihilation—when he ceases to be a man. 
More than the physical weakness of woman 
such moments emphasises the moral weakness 
of man—the animal. It is no wonder that the 
animal man amidst the weaknesses of the flesh 
loses sight of his moral self and takes advan¬ 
tage of his stronger physique but the wonder is 
that amidst all the tumult of his raging passions 
he unerringly comes back for fresh vigour and 
inspiration to this sheet anchor of his stability, 
the central focus of his life — woman. And 
every time he comes back to hide his face in 
her bosom, he has come back ashamed and 
repentant at his own impetuous conduct and 
woman with the unerring mother-instinct of 
correcting a child through affection has received 
him as a naughty and tired child without refus¬ 
ing him solace and shelter, ■ ■ that every wound 
that he inflicted on her redounded ten-fold in 
his own heart-ache. This, in a word, is the 
process of human civilization and as the major 
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contributor to this process has woman esta¬ 
blished her claim to reverence for strength. 

Much as I wish to see all differences of 
rights and privileges between the sexes to dis¬ 
appear withm the shortest possible tune, 1 
cannot persuade myself to believe that that 
reverence for strength women can earn and 
retain simply by making man admit her claim 
to the full development of all her faculties, 
physical and intellectual, on lines along which 
man has developed and found his strength. 
Because reverence of strength can be achieved 
by woman only in a field in which she can 
prove herself stronger than man and the 
domains of physical and intellectual achieve¬ 
ments are domains in which her inferiority to 
man is too patently established. This field I 
submit is the spiritual field and in this field she 
is by the very fact of her sex superior to man. 

This moral superiority of woman over man 
is reflected in the very process of the physical 
union of the sexes. The motive for man’s 
sexual union is carnal. It begins and ends in 
coition. That is its highest consummation. In 
woman coition or the very first stage of her 
sexual union may be an outcome of carnal 
desires but from impregnation till the end of her 
days she is governed by motives most ennobling 
and divine, for motherhood entails most selfless 
suffering and sacrifice. The woman is the first 
martyr on the altar of love and on the un¬ 
shakable bed-rock of this martyrdom is based 
her reverence which therefore is founded (as 
will now be seen not on her weakness but) on 
her strength. The mythology of ancient India 
and Greece are replenished with expressions of 
this veneration for woman in the conceptions 
of Mulaprakriti, Durga, Jagaddhatn, Hera, 
Athena and Themis. 

It may be argued that the mother-concept 
and the martyrdom of woman belong to the 
domain of sentiment and that no martyrdom 
can be claimed for women who, being physically 
weak are obliged to go through the ordeals of 
motherhood against their volition and will. 
Sentiment it undoubtedly is and the noblest 
sentiment that ever swayed the human heart 
withal. The moments when man had been 
blinded to such sentiments by giving a free play 
to his brutal instincts had been the moments of 
his spiritual death. They emphasise, as I have 
said above, man's weakness more than woman's. 
The very fact that we arc capable at times of 
violating the Ranctity of womanhood by thrust¬ 
ing an unwilling motherhood on women is the 
greatest argument, in favour of encouraging the 
sentiment of motherly veneration towards women 
And fostering the growth of the Mother-eult. 


And even in cases of forced motherhood the 
divine glow inherent in the concept Mother is 
difficult to be lost sight of nor the martyrdom 
which a woman is obliged to suffer for the sake 
of her motherly sex functions be denied. Who 
would not have viewed with the utmost rever¬ 
ence that the maternal love of Tess for her 
illegitimate baby for whose sake she would 
rather end her own life than forsake it and seek 
readmission in society?2 

As civilization advances women come to 
realize more clearly the real source of their 
strength—their spiritual superiority. Knowing, 
that men’s superior physical might can never 
be curbed by their own physical strength which 
is inferior and knowing also that their sexual 
disabilities will neither enable them to compete 
successfully with men in the domain of intellec¬ 
tual pursuit; women, more or less in every 
civilized country have tried and succeeded in. 
creating a firm hold on their men folk by giving 
proofs of their moral superiority, which in brief, 
consists in their greater power of endurance and 
of sacrificing personal comforts for others T 
greater abhorrence to cruelty and bloodshed and 
a greater measure of faith in the forces of good¬ 
ness and love (than man). Women who arc 
aware of this source of their strength never 
make a show of it knowing that it is having its 
civilizing effects in silence. Indeed among 
peoples of ancient culture women will even like 
to hide their superior strength under cover of 
the mantle of man’s superior privileges, knowing 
that ultimately men will have to pay them the 
tribute of greatness at heart. Let me illustrate. 

(?) Let us consider self-restraint first. 
Much has been said against the practice of 
compulsory widowhood among high caste people 
in India and no condemnation can be too strong 
for such an undesirable practice. The fact 
however remains that to most high caste women' 
the idea of a second marriage is loathsome (in- 
this their up-bringing also counts for much). 
It is unusual to find one who would like to 
remarry after becoming a mother. It is not at 
all unusual to find very young widows (say 
from 18 to 30 years of age) arranging marriages 
for their widower elder brothers having children. 
It is taken for granted by them that the man is 
capable of remarrying and should do so. Why, 
they will say, he is a man and there must bo 
somebody to look after him. Apparently it 
may be interpreted as the superior (more 
favoured) status of men in our society but if 
the underlying psychology of women when they 
say such things is analysed it wiU be found 

2. See Thomas Hardy’s novel Tess. 
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that they were only asserting thereby the 
superiority of their own sex and what is more, 
the decisive moral inferiority of the males. 
They were conceding that handicap to the male 
on the moral plane which was asked for by 
Mile. Lenglen from Tilden on the tennis court. 

(t£) Again take the case of physical 
endurance (apart from the travail of mother¬ 
hood) in which in this country at least the 
women through a systematic process of cultural 
education have decidedly created a record which 
it would be impossible for men to surpass. 
From early youth till the end of her days women 
are taught (by women themselves and not by 
men : often rather in spite of the protest of 
men) to consider it ignoble, shameful and un¬ 
womanly to take food before men and children. 
The mother of an Indian household is always 
the last person to take her food. And it is not 
an uncommon occurrence that after the day’s 
toil of feeding perhaps a score of family 
members, servants and guests little food is left 
for poor mammy and lest it would disturb the 
peace of mind and the comfortable mid-day 
siesta of the other well-fed members of the 
family she would remain unfed or insufficiently 
fed unless she is fortunate enough to possess an 
■elderly daughter or daughter-in-law who would 
make it a point to see that mother is properly 
fed. Indian women have turned this exercise 
in endurance into a systematic culture through 
their custom of keeping thousand and one reli¬ 
gious fasts (often observed for the benefit, in 
health or prosperity of male relations, specially 
son or husband) throughout the year. On the 
few occasions when men also try to earn some 
religious merit (on their own austerity) like 
the Sliivaratri day, almost all of them break 
their fast by the evening, often at. the 
insistence of women folk who will then remind 
men and children that they do not want them to 
fall ill and spoil their health by trying to do 
things which are not meant for them but for 
women only. Women on the other hand would 
keep up their fast, in spite of their household 
works, throughout the night and break it after 
bathing and much ceremony (which invariably 
consists in feeding men and children) the 
morning following. 

Careful observations reveal that this mode 
of treating men as grown up children by their 
women folk finds currency in other civilized 
countries as well. The following will illustrate 
my point. 

A young couple entrained an early morning 
train at railway station for spending a Sunday 
at a holiday resort 50 miles away from the 
metropolis. As the train moved on the man 


brought out a packet and asked his wife if she 
was not hungry. “ No,” she replied, “ but it’s 
tnne for you—to take something.” The man 
obediently agreed. (Man’s defeat No. 1). 
The man brought next a loaf and in the process 
of cutting it into slices he thoroughly disfigured 
it. The wife only smiled at it. (Defeat No. 2). 
He then opened a packet of butter and while 
trying to take out some with the help of his 
knife he made the towel absolutely greasy and 
in a last attempt to save the lump of butter 
from falling down on the floor spoilt his coat 
with his knife besmeared with butter. With a 
fresh knife the woman scraped his coat clean. 
(Defeat No. 3). Having buttered his shapeless 
slices of bread he next brought out three hard 
boiled eggs. In trying to take out the shell 
with his finger nails he seemed to slightly hurt 
himself and was about to spoil the egg by try¬ 
ing to break it at the middle when in a twinkling 
of an eye the woman snatched away the egg, 
gave two, three masterly strokes on the top end 
of it with her knife, cleared off the shell of about 
half the size of the egg and with the help of a 
spoon fed him with the eggs one by one. 
(Defeat No. 4). When the train stopped at 
the station at which they were to get down the 
man got down at the platform and with an air 
of great importance was awaiting at the door 
to help las wife out of the carriage. A little 
later to the annoyance of her impatient husband 
(who was afraid that his wife would be over¬ 
carried) she came down after collecting in her 
hands the morning newspaper, a spectacle case, 
a pair of gloves and a couple of apples. 
(Defeat No. 5). I am sure the man, throughout 
the excursion, had thought that he was guiding 
and escorting his wife. What the woman 
thought is better left undiscussed.3 

This tendency among women of making 
concessions to men for their inferior moral 
strength I would like to term “ female chivalry.” 
It is chivalry in the strictest sense of the term 
because it makes concessions for the weakness 
of the opposite side. In a society which is so 
primitive that its women have not yet developed 
in their conduct with men this moral chivalry, 
no doubt the woman is an inferior and sub¬ 
ordinate member, an object of masculine pity. 
Rut the moment she brings into play upon the 
field of our social behaviour her superior moral 
strength (manifested through the developments of 
her inherent powers of sacrifice, endurance and 
self-discipline) she not only qualifies herself for 
equality of treatment but records a moral 
victory of first magnitude ver the opposite sex. 

3. Personal Observations in Europe. 
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In her affectionate gallantly she may not make 
a capital out of her victory but the fact of her 
victory nevertheless remains unaltered. When 
my young widowed sister (to whom the very 
idea of remarriage is unthinkable) tries to 
persuade me (a widower) to remarry and I 
succumb to her pleadings I may pride in my 
superior privilege as a male member of the 
society but the fact of my moral defeat at the 
hands of my little sister gets irrevocably 
recorded in undying letters in our racial history 

Our eminent novelist Sarnt Chandra 
Chatterji has delineated the chivalrous aspect of 
our womanhood, particularly through the 
heroines of his two best works Srikanta and 
Charitrahin The vagrant, introspective philo¬ 
sopher Srikanta rejects Rajlaksmi’s love (perhaps 
mistaking it fv>r something else) and in spite of 
it all Rajlaksiui like the goddess of love with 
the unerring instinct of a mother comes times 
and again to help him in days of distress and to 
nurse him to health when suffering from illness 
and despair and all this she does with the 
fullest consciousness of the realities of her life 
for the woman is supremely intelligent. Who 
can forget her clever yet affectionate taunts a+ 
Srikanta in connection with his repeated and 
unsuccessful attempts to renounce the world 
and become an ascetic? Perhaps she tries to 
teach him thereby the utter futility of searching 
the light without and she teaches it never so 
■well as when (being transfigured by her love 
for Srikanta) she ultimately takes her residence 
with her preceptor at Benares and takes to 
widow’s garb arid poor Srikanta inflicted with 
the agony of this unbearable sight takes flight 
towards the railway station, his shattering heart 
echoing in tune with the rattling noise of his 
wheeled, wooden conveyance. In Charitralnn 
Sabitri wins Satish’s heart through her selfle-s 
love and friendship but gently declines his 
proposal for marriage saying, "This heart is 
always yours but this contaminated widow’s 
body is not a fit offering to worship you with 
0 god of my pure love.” She arranges her 
lover’s marriage with a young virgin bride, 
blesses them and goeR away to nurse Satish's 
friend Upon in lus death lied. Here is a record 
of woman’s superiority over man—an instance 
of true feminine chivalry. 

Chivalry indeed! But chivalry like any 
other virtue to be genuine must be voluntary 
and not imposed upon by the superior force of 
an outside authority. Of late it has become 
fashionable among a certain feminist group to 
take sin attitude which amounts to suggest 
4a) that women have suffered untold miseries 
because the conduction of the human society 


has been in the hands of men, ( b ) that given 
facilities and opportunities women can prove 
their equality with men in every sphere of 
activities (including of course intellectual and 
also perhaps physical), (c) that they have been 
treated as playthings in the hands of men, and 
(d) that all the sacrifices which women have 
undergone has been done at man’s dictation. 
It is not difficult to see the utter hollowness of 
these charges. As to (a) and (b) it is enough 
to say that the very fact that men have con¬ 
ducted the administration of society for millions 
of years though nobody cared to create extra 
opportunities for them and excelled women 
everywhere without exception in physical and 
intellectual attainments is a proof of man’s 
superior calibre in these fields. Even if it is 
admitted that to further their domination and 
preponderance men have systematically deprived 
women from taking part- in reputation earning 
occupations their ability to coerce in this 
fashion is a sure sign of men’s strength.' 
Moreover, it is not true that they have so 
systematically deprived women of opportunities 
in all reputation producing pursuits. Women’s 
failure to compete with men in the fine arts 
proves to the hilt the baseless nature of such a 
charge against men. 

As to (c) my answer is that it is an 
argument of despair and betrays an inferiority 
complex. In woman’s pleasure-giving ability to 
men there is nothing to be ashamed of. It only 
denotes her utility and use for man Man also 
gives certain pleasures to woman and that is 
exactly why she has any use for him. May be 
that the types of pleasure which man gives to 
u'oman are different, from those which woman 
gives to man. If to refresh a tired husband or 
a father (when he comes back home after a hard 
day's toil) by a snatch of music on the piano 
or a few sweet words of mouth be construed 
most dishonestly as woman’s servitude and 
thraldom for the gratifications of man’s 
pleasures, how much more honestly cannot man’s 
day-to-day labour and sweating to provide his 
dependents (mostly women and their children) 
with the necessities of life and to take them to 
an outing on Sundays be interpreted as man’s 
galley-slavery at the feet of woman! 

This dishonest attitude I guess appeared as 
an aftermath of the Industrial Revolution in 
Europe when women were for the first time 
systematically and on a large scale dethroned 
from their homely occupation and began to 
work with men in mills and factories. Her 
taking part in the performance of works till 
then reserved for males created in her mind ft 
false sense of identicality of functions of the 
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sexes. She did not realise that wlmt the change 
signified was not the obliteration of the inter¬ 
dependent and complementary nature of the 
sexes but only a demand (necessitated by the 
pressure of greater economic struggle for 
existence) on women to engage in more money 
earning occupations than she had hitherto done. 
This created in her mind a false sense of “ social 
equality ” and under the influence of a mis¬ 
guided propaganda she. came to think that this 
equality consisted in the masculisation of her 
sex. No wonder she cut a sorry figure. 

Women may of course say, “ Well that does 
not matter, we know our business and do not 
want to be instructed by men who have misused 
our goodness and extracted services from and 
enforced sacrifices upon us which we never 
meant nor in future mean to perform.” This 
would no doubt be a serious allegation and if 
true must, meet with the misapprobation of every 
right-thinking man. Instead of looking at our 
mothers, wives and sisters as angels who cheer 
our homes with sweet, affectionate and sponta¬ 
neous service of love, we are, in the light of 
these allegations, asked to look upon them as 
so many slaves groaning under our tyranny and 
serving us under compulsion. Such a state of 
things if true must come to on end without a 
moment's delay. 

Fortunately for mankind such has not been 
the story of human history which as we have 
already shown in spite of man’s aggressiveness 
and occasional fits of impetousness (the brunt 
of which of necessity fell on his nearest female 
relations) has been in the main a story of mutual 
understanding and co-ordination between the 
sexes (but for the short period commencing with 
the large scale industrialization of the w r orld 
during which some women lost their head 
through a mischieveous sense of equality 
mistaking it for identicality of functions and 
responsibility in society between the sexes). 
It would be inflicting an insult of the first 
magnitude upon all those vast majority of 
women (the noblest flowers of world woman¬ 
hood) who have realized the greatest worth and 
happiness of their innate radiant motherhood in 
undergoing infinite willing and cheerful sacrifices 
for making man’s struggleful and worriful life 
more bearable and pleasureable, to degrade their 
self-dedicated labour of love to the level of 
forced labours of concubines and slaves only 
because a handful of hysteric feminists would 
like to interpret their lives in this fashion. Two 
errors are responsible for giving encouragement 
and currency to this kind of thinking : 

( 1 ). Some well-meaning men, while stating 
the age-long truth (that it would be better for 


women as well as the human race if they confine 
themselves more to the works for which they 
are better fitted by nature and through which 
they can serve society more efficiently than by 
competing with men in more manly pursuits! 
have couched it in a language which is rather 
too paternal and authoritative for the modern 
age and which may be cited as a sample of 
masculine dictation specially by those who are 
out to create mischief. An apt illustration is to 
be found in the presidential address to the 
Chemistry Society of the British Association in 
1909 of Professor Armstrong. Refcring to the 
important topic of the ‘future of our race’ the 
learned Professor remarked : 

“ The subject lias been brought liefore the chemical 
woilii m England iccently by the application of a large 
number of women to lie made Fellows of the Chemical 
Society. Many of us resisted the application because 
we were unwilling to give any encouragement to the 
movement which is inevitably leading women to neglect 
tlie.r womanhood, which is m itself proof that they do 
not understand the relative capacities of the two sexes, 
and the need there is of sharing the duties of life. If 
there he any truth in the doctrine of hereditary genius, 
the very women who have shown ability as chemists 
should be withdrawn from the temptation to become 
absorbed in the work, for fear of sacrificing their woman¬ 
hood. They aie those who should be regarded as chosen 
people, as destined to be the mothers of future chemists 
of ability.” 4 

It is the repetition and recurrence, I submit, 
of the same mistake committed by Manu, 
Rousseau and Dr Gregory who in the atmos¬ 
phere of their old-fashioned days did not 
anticipate the feminist view-point and temper. 
It is dangerous to try to give advice in a 
suspicious atmosphere where the adviser is 
regarded as an enemy and oppressor. The 
danger is magnified tenfold when he comes to 
advise with an air of authority (an old habit 
with men which lias acquired the rigidity of an 
ancient tradition). Since the days of Manu 
men have been under the disadvantage of being 
in the necessity of determining the boundaries 
of the range of woman’s activities, the limits of 
her womanhood. In his arrogance (perhaps not 
disliked by our ancient ancestresses) he couched 
his rulings in language which had the appear¬ 
ance more of commands than that of a mutual 
arrangement. An impartial scrutiny however is 
sure to reveal to one who looks to the spirit and 
disregards the letter of the man-made laws that 
the division of functions between the sexes made 
bv man was never ungenerous in the allotment 
of works to women. Unfortunately for our law¬ 
giver there was no feminist ir the days of Manu 
to warn him that if due regm t was not paid to 
their susceptibilities the letter of the law will 

4, Jothrow Brown. Supra, p. 249. 
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be misconstrued to paint the spirit of the law 
relating to woman in black. The laws of Manu 
relating to man is also couched in the language 
of commandments but then no exception is 
taken to that by any feminist because to 
mention it will be as good as to admit in them 
a sense of equity which they are out to disprove. 
(The defects and drawbacks of Manu’s code are 
not denied, they are inevitable in such an 
ancient code). 

It may be argued that in a modern society 
where every man has the right of choosing his 
own occupation what right have men to bind 
women to a restricted field of activities which 
they do not like? Legal rights? Absolutely 
none or rather if any such right does exist it is 
absolutely void of any ethical justification and 
■therefore should cease to exist this very 
moment To admit such a right would be 
putting a seal of sanction on the worst type of 
despotism. Any statute or law which exists in 
any society debarring women from any lawful 
occupation in terms of equality with man should 
be forthwith repealed. Their right of free 
choice of occupation (including the right to 
avoid wifehood as a career) has also to be 
unconditionally conceded. That is admittedly 
the barest justice. 

But what is not just is to uphold that men 
have no extra-legal right to protest against and 
record their disapproval of the unwomanliness 
of certain section of women which arises out of 
their engaging themselves in a certain type of 
work Will women like to forfeit their right to 
grumble at our unmanly conduct or their 
privilege to inspire us to be manly? What 
ltajput woman did not refuse her favour to her 
lover who fled away like a coward from the 
battle-field? What woman of the meanest 
station does not reproach her man who does 
not mind bb; iGod-given?) business (we 
should of course never say that it is a 


sort of slavery) of supporting her and her 
off-springs? If the woman has the right to 
register her disgust and to reproach man when 
she does not get what she expects from the 
physical and intellectual company of man the 
admission of the same right of registering 
protest at not finding his expected satisfaction 
from womans company by man is simply 
irresistible. 

(2). The second error is that through a 
vigorous interpretation of the phrase “ freedom 
of occupation ” feminists came to mean and 
include m its meaning the freedom of having no 
occupation at all (unless the art indulging in 
wild rhetorics pointed against the very men who 
by the sweat of their brow have afforded this 
opportunity of exhibiting their oratorical talents 
be considered a socially profitable occupation). 
A woman should undoubtedly have the right to 
take to a professional career in preference to 
wifehood or motherhood so long as she gives 
service to society in some useful form but a 
woman who neither takes to a professional 
career seriously nor minds her work as wife and 
mother is a drone whose existence in society is 
difficult to justify. In addition when she makes 
a grievance of the ill-treatments of a man- 
managed society she only helps to make herself 
a public nuisance. Even such a sympathetic 
philosopher as H. G. Wells has been constrained 
to remark : 

“ It is one of I he entirely unforeseen consequences 
that have arisen from Lhe decay of Normal Social Life 
that great numbers of women while still subordinate have 
become profoundly unimportant. They have ceased to a 
very large extent to bear children, they have dropped 
most of their home-making arts, they no longer nurse 
or educate such childten as they have, and ihey have 
taken on no new functions to compensate for these 
dwindling activities of the domestic interior.”® 

5. Wells in The Great State, p. 44. Quoted by 
Blown. Supra., pp. 251-52. 



THE SECONDARY SCHOOLMASTER IN THE BALKANS 

By JOHN BROWN 


Educational facilities were extremely limited 
in most Balkan countries before the Great War, 
but in recent years there have been several 
remarkable bursts of energy. Yugoslavia, for 
example, has now no less than 168 secondary 
schools, and in the Education Ministry in 
Belgrade I listened to grandiose but rather 
unconvincing plans for doubling this number 
within two years. 

According to Yugoslav law all secondary 
schools may be co-educational, but I always 
found separate schools for boys and girls, and 
one Belgrade assistant master told me that 
Serbian and Bosnian public opinion would be 
against the experiment. I realised the force of 
this point in Sarajevo, where the teachers are 
having an uphill fight against semi-Oriental 
traditionalism. In the Moslem household where 
I stayed, my host told me that many of las 
friends had had grave doubts about sending 
their daughters to school, and had only agreed 
when a girl from the local secondary school 
made a singularly brilliant marriage 1 

Until recently headmasters of Serbian 
secondary schools were appointed only from the 
list of graduates of the Teachers’ Training 
Colleges at Zagreb and Belgrade, but a spanner 
was thrown into the promotion machinery when 
Premier Stoyadinovich was fired on in the 
Skuptshina. He and his colleagues, alarmed at. 
the terrorist threats of the military “White 
Hand " league, have brought pressure to bear 
through the various Ministries to debar all 
suspected opponents from key posts. In 
practice, all men are considered opponents who 
have not been members or have not contributed 
to the funds of the controlling party. 

Naturally, this has caused a good deal of 
dissatisfaction, especially in the provinces, and 
this is not lessened by the new “ regional 
inspectors ”—some of them illiterate political 
demagogues—who descend on secondary schools 
“ nut of the blue ”, for their powers are wide 
and indefinite. 

But one Belgrade secondary schoolmaster 
at least is untroubled by these developments. 
He is only too glad to be away from Macedonia, 
where he was appointed some time ago at a 
higher salary. The Macedonians look on all 
(Serbian officials as interlopers and foreigners, 


and he had hardly arrived before he was advised 
by an agent of Imro (Internal Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organization) to demand a 
recall on grounds of ill health. Some of his 
colleagues who refused the advice were murdered 
by the Imro gunmen shortly afterwards, and as 
the agents of the society were everywhere in 
the district he and most of his friends left for 
the north. Today Imro has been temporarily 
submerged, following military action, but in 
Skopje and Gorna-Djumaya, capital of Bulga¬ 
rian Macedonia, I heard many rumours of a 
resurrection being planned in Anatolia, where 
the leaders have gathered. 

Imro, however, is only one of the societies 
which menace the liberties of Balkan school 
masters In Bucharest, any secondary school 
master who has lived in the same house or shared 
a meal with an Iron Guard supporter is liable 
to dismissal, and the government is organising 
a careful “ comb out ’’ of all suspected oppo¬ 
nents. This investigation is directed by agents 
of Madame Lupescu, the green-eyed, red-haired 
Jewess who infatuated King Carol at a chance 
meeting a few years ago, and who is the main 
target of the Iron Guard propaganda. The 
Iron Guard leader, Stilescu, has been murdered^ 
and there is no doubt that reprisals will be 
ordered by the terrorists. In Kishinev, the chief 
town of Bessarabia, I found that the Iron- 
Guards had the backing of a section of the 
garrison, and as the province is under martial 
law this gives them some control of public 
affairs, in spite of Bucharest decrees. Secondary 
school teachers in the town are placed between 
two fires, and most of them are taking the line 
of least resistance—denying membership of the 
Iron Guards while at the same time they pay 
a secret levy to the local “ Blue House 

Promotion systems based on merit or 
seniority have never survived for long in 
Rumania, and in the secondary schools masters 
applying for better appointments must be well 
supplied with cash or have friends in govern¬ 
ment circles if they are to succeed. In the areas 
inhabited by racial minorities, such as Transyl¬ 
vania and the Bukovina, musters are expected 
to act as agents for the government in the work 
of denationalisation, and to report any traces of 
anti-Rumanian sentiment in the work of their 
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students to the authorities. The system 
caused a revolt in a Cluj school, where the 
masters were pro-Hungarian, but the objectors 
were soon dismissed and replaced by govern¬ 
ment nominees. 

Hours are long in secondary schools, but 
salaries are high in the upper grades, and a 
nation-wide pension scheme has been drafted. 
There are still vast tracts of the country which 
.have never been touched by the Education 
Ministry’s activities—Bessarabia being one of 
■the worst examples of this neglect—and when the 
•department is reorganised there will no doubt, 
be a lack of qualified masters Meanwhile, 
those men who have been dismissed by the 
present government are being approached with 
■offers of paid employment by the Iron Guards. 
At their Blue House at Jassy, where I was 
received with Nazi salutes and the Nazi greeting, 
I met an adjutant of Codreanu, the chief 
Blueshirt, who is at present in gaol. This man 
told me that the few teachers already enlisted 
in their ranks were proving excellent propa¬ 
gandists. He reminded me with a smile that 
Mussolini had once been a teacher! As I 
■expected, he denied the Berlin subsidies his 
party is alleged to receive, but it is significant 
that the swastika has been adopted as the 
official armlet emblem of the fighting squads, 
while the new policy includes a close alliance 
with Germany. 

In Bucharest, Jewish headmasters are re¬ 
ceiving threatening letters from the terrorists, 
and although these have been disregarded in 
the past, the recent outrages have changed the 
atmosphere, and there is a constant stream of 
callers at the Ministry and at Madame 
Lupescu’s apartments demanding government 
aetion. 

Albanian secondary school masters are free 
of these worries, but are faced with special 
problems of their own, which require delicate 
handling Thus in the northern mountains, 
where I stayed among the Gheg clansmen, the 
habit ot carrying arms survives, and the blood 
feud tradition is still strong This means that 
the task of maintaining class discipline is 
rendered doubly difficult for masters who are 


Tosks, from southern Albania, for a boy 
complaining of punishment might precipitate 
bloodshed. Many of the blood feuds, which 
have caused the loss of scores of lives, have 
started over much more trifling arguments! 

One master, a Moslem Gheg, told me that 
his salary was so low that it took years of 
saving to accumulate the price ot a new 
European suit from the Zagreb factories. 
Many of the secondary school masters receive 
less than twenty shillings a week, and when 
complaints are sent to Tirana about the rise in 
the cost of living it is pointed out that the 
Minister himself has less than £250 a year! 

For centuries the clansmen have fought 
against Turk and Slav, and the military tradi¬ 
tion dies hard, in spite of the suppression of 
banditry and the new ’bus services. A man 
who is not a good shot, or who does not at least 
possess a good knowledge of weapons is despised, 
and one of the first things newly appointed 
masters must do is to demonstrate their prowess 
with a rifle. Otherwise they are socially 
ostracised, and in a community where the word 
of the clan chief is law, this is more serious than 
it sounds. Some masters sent north from the 
capital with excellent scholastic records have 
returned after a few unpleasant months 

Illiteracy is widespread among the older 
people, but they have their own ideas about the 
subjects that should be taught in the schools, 
and one clansman confessed to me that he was 
disappointed in the local secondary school, 
which did not include military map-making and 
reading in its curriculum! When he served in 
the war. he added, his lack of this knowledge 
was the only thing that prevented his promo¬ 
tion. Apart from this, he had never felt the 
absence of an education! 

In the southern and central provinces of 
Albania conditions of work are better for 
secondary masters, and the country is compara¬ 
tively free from the corruption prevalent in 
other Balkan countries. But salaries remain 
pitifully small in view of the qualifications 
demanded, and it is no wonder that they feel 
envious pangs when they hear of British secon¬ 
dary school masters enjoying Balkan holidays. 
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depression lower than 17,000 feet, except in the west, 
where the Riahi-gangs, river, rising at the foot of Nanda 
Devi, and draining an area of some two hundred and 
fifty square miles of snow and ice, has carved for itself 
what must be one of the most terrific gorges in the 
world. Two interna] ridges, converging from north and 
south respectively upon this river form, as it were, the 
curtains of an inner sanctuary, within which the great 
mountain soars up to 25,660 feet. So tremendous is the 
aspect of the Rishi-ganga gorge that Hindu mythology 
described it as the last earthly home of the seven Rishis. 
Here, if anywhere, their meditations might be undis¬ 
turbed.” 

Mythological History 

According to a legend, the hand of the 
Princess Nanda, the beautiful daughter of a 
Hindu King of Kumaon, was demanded in 


hundreds of goats are sacrificed to propitiate the 
Goddess. Over a mile below the summit a 
religious festival is held every twelfth year, 
starting from the village of Nauti in Talla 
(Jlmndpur, but access to the spot is so difficult 
that it is reached by scarcely fifty of the pilgrims 
who make the attempt. 

Her position and altitude was determined as 
long ago as 1845. Nanda Devi had for over fifty 
years repulsed all attempts not only at sealing 
but even of approach as the series of peaks 
encircling her constitute themselves unrelent¬ 
ing guardians of the great mountain to defeat 
iiny penetration. This sacred mountain of the 
Goddess Nanda had remained unassailable 

until E. E. Shipton and 11. 
W. Tilman first explored 
and mapped the basin m 
1934. By forcing a pass¬ 
age up the tremendous 

gorge of the Rishi-ganga, 
they entered the remark¬ 
able meadow-spread basin 
out of which Nanda Devi 
rose to the heaven ly 
heights. 

There are three main 

ridges: on the cast that on 
which stands the Nanda 

Devi, in the middle that of 
Kamet, 25,447 feet the 
second highest peak, and 
on the west that of the 
Badrmath - Kedarnatli 
group of peaks, in formation much more 

complex than that of the other two. 

The Nanda Devi group itself, presents un¬ 
usual features. The mam ridge runs from 

north to south and in the southern half three 
arms project to the west. At the southern 
extremity, a long one leads up to Trisul, 23,360 
feet, which is nowhere less than 20,000 feet in 
elevation for a length of ten miles to the west 
and culminates m Nandakana, 20,700 feet, and 
Nanda-ghunti. About ten miles north is a 
Hhorter arm marked by Dunagiri, 23,184 feet 
and between the two short parallel spurs lies 
the shortest arm of Nanda Devi. 

Earlier Exploration 

Few developments in world exploration 
during recent years have been more interesting 
than the increasing interest and enterprise shown 
in climbing the Himalayan mountains and 
naturally so grand a. mountain drew many 
climbing parties. The names of those who made 
the attempts earlier from almost every direction 
are; T. S. Kennedy and W. W. Graham ip 



A view of the Nanda Devi fair held at Almora (Himalaya*) 
marriage by a Rohilla Prince. It was refused 
and war followed. Nanda’s father was defeated 
and the future Goddess fled, and after many 
vicissitudes, took refuge on the top of Nanda 
Devi. There are two other mountains in the 
vicinity which also are affixed by the name of 
Nanda. Nanda-ghunti to the west is supposed 
to mean ‘the halting-place of Nanda’; it is 
only 19,893 feet high and was probably used 
as a stepping stone to Nanda Devi. To the east 
is Nanda Kot, 22,500 feet, which means ‘the 
strong hold of Nanda,’ and south is Trisul, ‘ the 
trident,’ a defiance to the rapacious Roliillas. 

Nanda Devi, the daughter of the Himalaya 
and the consort of Mahadev, is worshipped by 
the hill people as the ‘ Guardian Goddess To 
them Nanda Devi is something to be feared and 
loved. She is a merciless Goddess. She loves 
blood and knows no pity when her devotee be¬ 
trays her. Woe unto the man who swears by 
.her and tells an untruth or cheats another in 
her name. The Goddess rules the hearts of the 
Kumaonics in a hundred ways. A big, fair is 
held in her honour, when buffaloes and 
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1883 ; Boeckh in 1893 ; T. G. Longstaff in 1905 ; 
Longstaff, G. O. Bruce, and A. L. Mumm in 
1907 ; Ruttledge, Howard Somervell, and R. C. 
Wilson in 1926 ; Longstaff and Ruttledge in 
1927 and Ruttledge in 1932. 

Mr. Traill, the first Commissioner, crossed 
a pass between Nanda Kot and Nanda Devi in 
1830 for the first time. In 1855, the same route 
was taken by Adolph Schlaginiweit and his 
brother Robert and both explored the great 
Milam glacier and travelling to the west they 
reached Kainot and elimlied to an altitude of 
22,239 feet, which was then the greatest, height 
attained. 

Colonel Edmund Sinythe, in 1861, crossed 
the Traills pass and T. S Kennedy, the great 
Alpine climber, explored the Milam side of the 
range in 1883. 

This goddess peak then attracted the 
attention of W W. Graham in 1883 who reached 
the Rislii gorge, accom¬ 
panied by two Swiss guides, 
near the junction of Rishi 
and Dhauh rivers. Moun¬ 
taineering into the Himala¬ 
yas was then partially 
unknown and it is only 
during the last few years 
that the lure of the Hima¬ 
layas has spread widely 
over Europe and abroad 
In 1893, Dr. Kurt Boeckh 
with an Australian guide, 

Hans Kerer. made his way 
to Milam glacier but he 
was deserted by the porters 
before he. could go very 
far. He however crossed the Untadhura pass 
(17,590 feet) to the north and descended through 
the difficult gorge of the Girthi in the Dhauli 
valley. In 1905 Dr. Longstaff and two Italian 
guides trekking through the Gori valley made 
a serious start from Milam and got on to the 
rim of the Basin at 19,100 feet and were the 
first to look into the Sanctuary although on 
account of extreme steepness, descent was out 
pf the question. Not undaunted by this excur¬ 
sion, Dr. Longstaff returned back in 1907 with 
General Bruce, Mumm and three Alpine guides 
and crossing the Bagini pass, descended and got 
into the Rishi gorge at the point reached by 
Graham. But finding it not possible to go be¬ 
yond it, he took the opportunity to scale Trisul, 
23,360 feet, the highest summit trodden by man 
until that period. ... 

In 1926, ’ Mr. Ruttledge, accompanied by 
Dr. Howard Somervell and Major General R. C. 
Wilson attempted an approach by the Timpbu 


glacier to the north-east but failed. Mr. 
Ruttledge came again in 1927 with Dr Long¬ 
staff and climbing at the head of the Nandakini 
valley, readied the crest of the wall at its 
lowest point 17,000 feet but their further 
progress was barred by bad weather. 

1934 Expedition : Basin Reached 

In 1934, Messrs. Shiptnn anil Tilman wilh 
three Sherjia porters tried a route through the 
tremendous gorge of the Rishi-ganga and 
succeeded in forcing their way into the. remark¬ 
able meadow-spread sanctuary of the Blessed 
Goddess Not only this, they discovered a 
practicable route up the sacred peak and 
quitted the basin over the inner rim to the 
south by the difficult Sundcrdhunga Col. It 
was considered to be a magnificent achieve¬ 
ment of what may be accomplished by two 


resolute mountaineers at an almost negligible 
cost. 

Bkitish-Amekican Expedition (1936) 

The British-American Himalayan Expedi¬ 
tion at last, succeeded to scale the peak in 1936. 
It consisted of eight members, namely (British) 
T. Graham Brown, N. E. Odell, H. W. Tilman, 
Peter Lloyd and (American) A. B. Emmons, 
C. S. Housten, W. F. Loomis and Adams Carter. 
They weie drawn from the Universities of 
Cambridge, Wales and Harvard. 

Professor Graham Brown of Cardiff Uni¬ 
versity has done much Alpine climbing and has 
made the first traverses of some very difficult 
routes He was also a member of the first 
party to climb Mount Forak^r in Alaska. 

Odell was the last man t.i see Mallory and 
Irvine before ■ they, disappeared on their fatal 
effort to ..reach the summit pf the Everest ip 
1924. Before t the last Everest expedition ho 
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had also stayed longer than anyone else at a 
height of 27,000 feet. He has climbed in 
Greenland and Canada. 

Emmons took part in the magnificent 
Sikong expedition and climbed the Minya 



== Road Cart road 


Gongkar massif, 24,900 feet, in western China 
in 1932. Their performance is considered to 
be one of the most important in the history of 
mountain exploration and climbing combined. 

The party established Base Camp at 
17,(MX) feet on the twenty-eighth dav after 
beginning their long hill-trek of over 100 miles 
from the rendezvous at Ranikhet on July 10 
In addition to the six Sherpas, thirty-seven 
Dotial porters were engaged from Ranikhet 
who failed to face the crossing of swollen flood 
waters of the Rhamani torrent in the Upper 
Rishi Nala. Double labour of relaying the 
loads had then to be carried out. The eleven 
Mana porters who joined the party at Tapoban 
cheerfully carried their loads up the glacier and 
from the Advanced Base Camp (16,600 feet) 
they had to be paid off. The six Sherpas, 
several of whom had distinguished themselves 
in Everest expeditions, however, failed to assist 
the amateurs in establishing the long line of 
camps in the last 5,000 feet of the steep face 
of the mountain due to snow-blindness and 
some other indispositions. Only four Sherpas 
went to Camp I. 19.100, feet, and only two of 
those to Camp IT. 20,400 feet.. The c’imtrng 
was steep and difficult and at times blizzards 
or snow storms of great ferpeity ’blew j>n the 
mountain. 


Professor Graham Brown has described the 
gorge as the ‘ grandest, longest and most difficult 
hill scramble m the world and formidable for 
a heavily-laden party.' The wild grandeur of 
the view of the gorge, he says, is impossible 
to express in words. As regards actual 
climb, he adds, “of the loads raised to Camp 
I the amateurs carried a little more than 
half the number, of the loads raised from 
Camp I to ('amp II, the amateurs carried 
23 anil the Shcrpa porters four; of those 
between ('amp III (21,200 ft.), the 
amateurs carried all hut one.” In the re¬ 
maining three ('amps, IV, V and VI above 
this, the loads of about 30 pounds each had 
to be earned by the. amateurs alone. 

Seven members reached Camp V 
(23,500 ft.) and Odell and Houston were 
commissioned to form the first, parh 
to the summit while others returned 

to Camp TV (21,700 ft.). But violent 
sickness seized Houston during the 

night, and he was replaced by Tilman. 
Camp VI was established at 24,000 
feet and the modest party of two 

British members reached the summit 

on August 29, the twenty-second day 
of the climb and the fifty-first from 
Ranikhet. Climbing over snow was 
apparently so difficult that eight breaths had 
to bo taken at. each step, short, halts being 
necessitated after every ten. 

Tilman has graphically described an ac¬ 
count of the top in his book The Ascent of 
Nan da Devi : 

“ It was d fficuh tn realize that wc were actually 
standing on the top of the same peak which we had 
vi wed two months ago from Ranikhet, and which had 
then appeared incredibly remote and inaccessible, and it 
gave us a citrous feeling of exaltation to know that we 
were above every peak within hundreds of miles on either 
hand. Dhaulagiri. 1,000 feet higher, and two hundred 
m.les away in Nepal, was our n ares: rival. 

“After the first joy in v : clory came a feeling of 
sadness that the mountain had succumbed, that the proud 
head of the Goddess was bowed 

“At this late hour of the day. there was too much 
cloud about for any distant views. The Nepal peaks were 
hidden and all the peaks on the rim, excepting only 
Tr sul, whose majesty even our loftier v : ew-point could 
not diminish. Far to ihe north through a vista of wh'te 
cloud the sun was colouring to a warm brown the bare 
and bleak Tibetan plateau. 

“ Af er three-qt arters of an hour on that superb 
summ't, a brief forty-five minutes into wh‘ch was crowded - 
the worth of many hours of glorious life, we dragged 
ourselves reluctantly away, taking with us a memory that 
can never fade and leaving behind ‘ thoughts beyond the 
reaches of onr souls’” , 

Doubtless the sanctuary of the blessed., 
goddess has at last been violated by the 
humble man. No wonder the Garhwalis attri- 
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bute the loss of forty-five lives in Badhan due 
to the abnormal rise of the Pindar river, which 
is fed by the glaciers of Nanda Kot and Trisul, 
in the foot-hills south and west of the Basin, 
on that very day to the wrath of the goddess 
Indeed the incident provoked the anger of the 
goddess, who immediately avenged, blindly but 
terribly, the violation of her sanctuary. 

The weather suddenly grew worse and the 
remaining party were prevented from attaining 
the summit 

Return 

While the party descended to the Advanced 
Base Camp, the only misfortune befell the 
expedition. Poor Kitar, the Sherpa porter, 
died of his illness Tilman and Houston crossed 
the Longstaff pass, 19,200 feet, to the east, the 
crest of which had virtually been attained by 
Emmons during the party’s absence in the liighei 
mountains, and returned hack to Ranikhet via 
Martoli, To jam and Bagcshwar. The rest of 
the party descended down to Joshimath through 
the Dlmuli valley and look the pilgrim route 
down to Ranikhet. 

Lessons of Expedition 

In the current number of the Himalayan 
Journal, Mr. Erie Shipton, the famous climber, 
pays tribute to their feat as finest mountaineer¬ 


ing achievement which has yet been performed 
in the Himalaya and which he says is the first 
of the really difficult Himalayan giants to be 
conquered. He further says : 

“ This expedition was a model of what such aa 
expedi ion should he : their party was a team consisting 
exclusively of mountaineer 1 '; they avo’ded the great 
m stake which, to my mind, nearly all the major 
Himalayan expeditions since the war have made, and did 
not handicap themselves w th a vast hulk of stores and 
siip rfiuous personnel: each man was prepared to carry 
loads up to any height, and indeed all were called upon 
to do so during the most arduous part of the climb; 
above all, they avoided newspaper publicity.” 

The remarkable thing about the expedition 
is thul it has proved that the major Himalayan 
peaks ran be tackled with success, even during 
monsoon, by small and informal parties and 
with lew or no trained porters, on the actual 
climb The finances too were provided by the 
tiiembeis themselves. Tilman was appointed 
leader lor the higher mountains otherwise the 
party had no official leader Another interest¬ 
ing point is that this is probably the only 
expedition of mixed nationality to be a success. 

There is no doubt that there is yet enough 
left to occupy the mountaineer, geographer, 
geologist, and botanist for many generations in 
flarhwal and other districts. The interest of 
Indian public, however on the subject,, is yet 
very insignificant and may take several decades 
to kindle in them the fire of mountaineering. 


PHTHISIOPHOBIA AND ITS EFFECT ON ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS 

CAMPAIGN 

By Dr. BOLORAM MUKIIERJEE. m.b. 


The mortal fear of phthisis, the. Great White 
Srourge, has for a very long time been lurking 
in the human mmd. Tuberculosis was known 
in ancient Egypt, and the descriptions of the 
disease can be recognized in the accounts of the 
early Hindu physicians. In a later age, John 
Bunyan named it, “the captain of the men of 
death”; and with the march of time far too 
many sayings of evil import accumulated 
around it whereby the fatal nature of the 
malady has eomc to make a lasting impression 
in the'minds of people. Moreover, as there are 
other features of the disease cropping up 
simultaneously, e.g., the social and economic 
factors, which go to prove how the disease 
stands in a class by itself, its very name has 


become, associated with the most dreadful state 
of affairs. It is regarded not as a messenger of 
uneventful «leat.h like a common epidemic 
disease having a rapidly fatal course, but as an 
emissary that inflicts the deathblow slowly and 
stealthily, inch by inch, thus bringing lmtold 
miseries to the sufferer and his people. No 
wonder then that the dread of the disease haB 
taken such a full possession of the human mind. 
In fact, thal is the only reason why many 
physicians diagnosing the disease for the first 
time in a patient, do not divulge the truth to 
the sufferer although such ■ step on the part of 
the former is absolutely unjustifiable on account 
of the fact that the patient who is thus lulled 
into a sensg of false security may neglect his 
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condition, the result being disastrous not only 
to the patient and the community exposed to the 
risk of infection, but also to the reputation of 
the physician. 

Now the question arises whether people, 
dreading the disease as they are justified in 
doing, can reasonably work themselves up into 
such a state of nerves as will lead to the 
development of phthisiophobia Knowing that 
phthisiophobia derives its origin from some 
exaggerated notions having, as we shall see 
presently, no sound basis in facts and that with 
its repercussions it has, as shown below, been 
persistently putting back the cause of campaign 
against tuberculosis, it is high-time that the 
public mind was disabused of misapprehensions 
If phthisical patients are dangerous it is not 
those who observe all commonsense precautions 
and obey the laws of hygiene but those who, for 
some reason or other, disregard them and spit 
promiscuously. Many phthisical patients 
scrupulously particular with regard to the well 
being of the community are often tempted and 
sometimes fairly compelled by the phthisio- 
phobiac attitude of a large section of the public 
to disregard the laws of hygiene and go on as 
if there was nothing wrong with them (phthisical 
patients), because, so long as you conceal your 
disease and do not eare about the necessary 
precautions, e.g., in the matter of spitting, which 
are so essential to prevent the spread of infec¬ 
tion to others you arc welcome everywhere, but 
the moment you use a spittoon and obey the 
necessary laws of hygiene in the ini crest of 
public health you are going to be hated and 
shunned like a leper. Says the American 
historian, William Garott Brown, in his 
Confessions of a Consumptive : 

“We must incessantly take for the bake of the 
public precaution* which are disagreeable and costly; 
and meanwhile a great part of the public is, by its 
attitude lowartl us, steadily tempting us and even 
sometime fairly compelling us. if we would live to dis¬ 
continue these precautions and go on as if then- were 
nothing the matter with us. The folly and stupidity of 
this attitude it is impossible to overstate. It is of itself, 
by far, the chief cause and source of ihe persistence of 
this scourge. 

“Known, recognized and decently entreated we are 
not dangerous. Shunned and proscribed and forced to 
concealments we are dangerous. Victims ourselves of 
this same regime of ignorant and self-deceiving inhuma¬ 
nity, we are called on every hour of our lives for a 
magnanimous consideration of others. Society can hardly 
find it surprising or a grievance if our human nature 
should sometimes weaken under the strain of incessant 
provocation at endures from this strange working of 
human nature in general. Why should we ourselves be 
expected to be guiltless, always to our own cost and 
sacrifice, of that form of man's inhumanity to man from 
which we ourselves ere suffering more than, anybody 
else? Yet I can honestly attest that the tart uWprity 


of us are guiltless of any merely resentful offence; that 
as a rule when we fail to protect the public it is only 
because the public compels us to disregard its interest, 
its safety, this is what T earnestly entreat the public, 
for its own sake, candidly to consider. 

“Cand'dly means fully. If the public is to be safe 
from us. if the public is lo continue to have our pro¬ 
tection from which it failed to protect us, then the 
public must make it possible for us to get—-it must 
certainly cease to make it impossible for the mass of 
us to get anything except by subterfuge—what we must 
have to live. We are neither criminals nor mendicants. 
We do not ask favours. We merely icvolt against a 
mean and stupid oppression. We levolt against ignor¬ 
ance and against a 1 e. The public would get rid of us 
and thereby makes us inescapable. It would pretend, 
and would have us piclcnd, that we are nowhere. It 
thereby insuies that we shall he everywhere. It pros¬ 
cribes us and thereby admits us.” 

Wliat. ti height of folly and stupidity is 
associated with our people’s phthisiophobiac 
altitude which is thus responsible for driving 
tuberculosis underground and seriously endanger¬ 
ing public health and safety is now quite clear. 
It will be no exaggeration to say that the public 
are, as it wore, digging their own grave because 
of this attitude. If, on the other hand, the 
average consumptive was not shunned by adults 
but told that he was only a menace to infants, 
less dangerous io children and not at all 
dangerous to adults who might safely associate 
with him at least casually, he would surely take 
all commonsense precautions against infecting 
those who may be harmed by it. If he was 
permitted to work unmolested after he is cured 
or the disease is arrested or quiescent,, allowing 
him to earn his livelihood, a considerable part of 
the economic stress caused by this disease would 
be done away with How long it wall take for 
the public to realize these facts God only knows. 

Even viewed from the medical standpoint 
phthisiophobia amounts more or less to a 
scientific heresy. Beeause phthisis is not so 
infectious as measles, diphtheria and other such 
eonditions. For instance, the virus of measles 
appears to be spread only from persons actually 
suffering from or in process of developing the 
eruptive stage; but it is so highly infective that 
it succeeds in producing this effect in nearly all 
persons who survive to adult age. As for the 
diphtheria bacillus and some other pathogenic 
micro-organisms, although they cause clinical 
disease in only a small proportion of those 
who are infected yet actual disease is not 
essential to their propagation, because they may 
be transmitted from host to host even by those 
without actual disease. On the other hand, in 
the ease of tuberculosis we find that in order to 
be infective, the disease must be of the 1 open 1 
type (i.e., trie type in which tubercle bacilli arei 
present in the patient's sputum) and that such 
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types of disease are produced in only a limited 
proportion of infected persons. In other words, 
supposing X to be the number of persons 
having tuberculous infection, the number that 
will get tuberculous disease will be much less, 
and the number that will develop the 1 open ’ or 
inlt'ctivc type of the disease will be, compara¬ 
tively, still less. This shows Unit there is the 
combination of two limiting conditions charac¬ 
terising tuberculous dissemination. Hence it. is 
reasonable to say that tuberculosis is not so 
infectious as the other diseases mentioned before. 
In fact there are many notable authorities such 
as, Wingfield, Fishberg, Pottenger, Suugmnn, 
Baldwin who do not exactly believe in the 
infectivity of phthisis so far as the ordinary 
udult population is concerned. Hays Baldwin 
in this connection : 

“Adults are very little endangered by (.lose contact 
vnlli open tuberculosis aud not at all in ordinary asso¬ 
ciation . . . ll is tube lor a reaction against the cxtieme 
ideas, of infection now prevailing. There lias been too 
min li lead into the popular literature by health boards, 
and leetuies that has no sound basis in facts and it 
needs to be dropped out and rev.scd.” 

It is also interesting to mention that 
experimental infections of physicians have 
almost without exception, proved harmless 
Titus Alfred Moller was infected intravenously 
with tubercle bacilli. 11c did not develop any 
acute disease, excepting that lie lost in weight 
for u few months and then recuperated without 
showing any symptoms ol tuberculosis. Baldwin 
and (Jaidncr also mention that Garnuult 
injected virulent bovine bacilli (a variety of 
tubercle bacilli) into his own forearm with no 
harmful results. Hitter and Vehling report 
accidental inhalation without harm ot millions 
of dry virulent tubercle bacilli by Hans Much 
and his co-workers. Hay Baldwin and Gardner : 

“It is difficult to avoid such accidents, in reseatch 
lahoi aiories where dry material is manipulated, ycl to 
our knowledge no authentic instance of their causing 
pulmonary tuberculosis has been reported.'’ 

On the other hand, when tubercle bacilli 
gain entrance into t.he body of an infant (or 
even of an adult belonging to the primitive 
community that are raised in the remotest 
interior of the country) the results may be 
disastrous. 

Now a pertinent question crops up—if the 
infectivity of adult phthisis is very little or 
negligible, then why according to Vasudev ltao, 
as quoted by Benjamin, was tuberculosis in 
some form or other found in 32.79 per cent of 
a group of 2,620 contacts of patients with open 
tuberculosis? Similarly, why in 35.9 per cent 
'■B&the patients of the Madanapalle Sanatorium 
*#$9 there & history of direct contaot with tuber¬ 


culosis, domestic or extra-domestic (although, 
the larger proportion of the patients t.e„, 64.1 
per cent gave no history of the kind)? *In 
answering these questions we must enquire under 
what circumstances there might have been 
dissemination of infection and disease in the 
above instances. The predisposing factors for 
dissemination of tuberculous infection are 
among other things, overcrowding, bad hygiene, 
bad standard of living, inferior economic condi¬ 
tion and indiscriminate spitting; and when these 
occur simultaneously with the contact that has 
been intimate, repeated and prolonged, the 
probability of the disease being transmitted will 
be great. That, such conditions prevailed in 
I lie above instances it won’t be far wide of our 
mark to presume. Says Opie : 

“Tuberculosis of human races, is profoundly in* 
HiiciicmI by nauiis ot life, crowding, poverty and many 
other factors,’’ 

Similarly 1 >r. Frimodt Moller, Superin¬ 
tendent of the Madanapalle Sanatorium, who 
is regarded as a redoubtable figure in the Tuber¬ 
culosis field m India, says : 

“ It n> now lielieved that infection takes place only 
from patients when they cough in closed rooms." 

On the other hand, m tuberculosis hospital 
aud sanatoria, run on hygienic lines, there is not 
at all any marked incidence of the disease 
among the staff although they come in close 
contact with the consumptives. Fishberg says : 

“ Uuring ihe forty yearn of the existence of the 
Monti'fiore Hospital (in IJ. ft. A.) exceedingly four 
nui-d, ordnlies and icsident physicians have been oh- 
•wived to develop tuberculous disease while attending to 
the needs oi tin* tuberculous patients. In the case of 
the physicians all cases that have occurred had had 
symptom, id the d seasc before assuming hospital duties, 
’ine same is line ol the nurses and orderlies." 

As regards the Brompton Hospital for 
consumptives ui London, there is on record 
statistics showing that among the physicians, 
assistant physicians, hospital clerks, nurses and 
others to the number of several hundred, who 
had served in the hospital (not few of them 
having lived in it tor a number of years conti¬ 
nuously) phthisis hud not been more common 
than it may be expected to be on the average 
among the civil population of the town. 
Huiuiar statistics are available for many 
hospitals and sanatoria in other countries. 
Hangman who had collected from many 
sanatoria in various countries instructive 
data on tho subject, found that among 
the laryngologists, exposed to infection more 
than any other class, incidence and 
death-rate of tuberculosis was less than would 
be expected. He concluded that tuberculous 
was extremely rare among those who were 
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THE PRACTICE OF THE BUDDHIST TENET OF 
AHIMSA IN JAPAN 

By Pbof. Dr. RAGHU VIRA, m.a., ph.D., r> litt. et rhil. 
Director, the International Academy of Indian Culture, Lahore 


The Japanese people recognize fully their debts 
to India in raising them from primitive con¬ 
ditions of life and mind. But not so with the 
Indian people. In a vague way they know that 
Japan's religion is predominantly Buddhist. By 
Buddhism again they understand entirely a 
different thing from that practised m Japan. 
Books on Indian history, read by them as boys 
in the schools, bring into high relief the 
Doctrine of Ahimsa, “ non-killing,” “ non- 
annoying ” of any living creature, not even for 
-food. This doctrine has, however, never 
flourished in any of the countries outside India. 
India lost the statutes of Lord Buddha, but not 
the great doctrine for which Buddha came into 
being. Other countries accepted Buddha, the 
numerous tenets, rites, scriptures and systems 
of philosophic thought connected with his name, 
but connived at this, to them inconvenient, 
control of the palate in favour of a vaster life 
of sympathy for the mute population of the 
world. 

In the earlier and middle years of Japan 
the monks, nuns and a few pious men and 
women practised vegetarianism, but it was so 
superficial that at the mere touch of the West 
it disappeared rapidly. Formerly a nation of 
fish caters, it is now equally proud of being 
beef and pork eaters. Even the pious, whether 
among the clergy or the laity, relish without 
any compunctions forbidden meat. But it 
should not be understood that the idea has 
altogether become extinct. 

In recent years it has taken a new form 
that of memorial services. They will interest 
the reader by their novelty and freshness. 
However corrupt, Buddhism still lives, it still 
forges new channels for expression. Finding 
non-killing impossible it still tries to retain 
what it can. Let the readers see it for them¬ 
selves. 

(1) In Tokyo the members of the wood- 
print engravers’ guild occasionally hold memo¬ 
rial services in honour of the spirits of countless 
cherry trees whose lives they and their fellow 
craftsmen have taken in making wood-print 
engravings. Up to 1911 all wood-print engrav¬ 
ings made in Japan utilized cherry wood for 
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the blocks. Since then about 20 °fo of the blocks 
have been made of box wood. Leaders of the 
guild realizing that Japanese culture owes much 
to wood-print engraving hold such services as 
the only way of showing their sentiments for 
the tree which has contributed so much to the 
artistic life of Japan. The first service of this 
lcind'was held in Tokyo on April 1, 1923, at the 
Shinryion Temple near Heno Park. 

(2) On May 21,1932, an elaborate Buddhist 
mass for all the silk-worms which have given 
their lives for the silk industry in Japan was 
recited by 24 priests in the Asakusa Kwannon 
Temple, Tokyo. This memorial service was the 
idea of Mr. K. Kajima, the head of the seventh 
generation of a family of silk-thread dealers 
in Tokyo. At Uzumasa, near Kyoto there is 
a small shrine called Kijima Jinja, dedicated 
originally to honour and to give thanks to silk 
worms and weaving machines for the produc¬ 
tion of silk-thread, perhaps erected by an 
ancestor of Mr. Kijima mentioned above. 

(3) On March 22, 1932, a Buddhist mass 
service for the purpose of comforting the spirits 
of fish that have been caught to feed the nation 
was held at the great Sodosect Temple, Sojiji 
in Tsurumi and elsewhere. The next day the 
Tsurumi priests observed a service on the sea 
for fish that had died from natural causes. 
This took place on the waters of Tokyo Bay. 
These services were held under the auspices of 
organizations of marine-product dealers through¬ 
out Japan and the Government Department of 
Fishery and were made possible through their 
monetary contributions. It is expected that this 
service will be observed annually. 

(4) On November 6, 1932, a service was 
observed in Hibia Park, Tokyo, in honour of 
the chrysanthemums which have beautified the 
November chrysanthemums exhibits in the park 
held annually for many years. 

(5) Annually in early June, a Buddhist 
service is held at the Tcikoku Primary School 
in Nishi Sugamo, Tokyo, for dolls that have 
been broken beyond repair. The dolls are 
buried in the playgrou -d of the school, the 
grave being marked by a stone about 2 feet 
high inscribed “Grave of Dolls.” Since the 
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service was started in 1918, several hundred 
broken dolls have been buried there. The 
ceremony is always largely attended by school 
children and their mothers. Priests chant the 
sutra intended to compose the soul of the dead. 
This service is an outgrowth of the Doll Hos¬ 
pital conducted by the school since 1913. An 
expert repairs all dolls turned in at the 
‘ Hospital,’ and those broken beyond repairs are 
saved for the annual ceremony which never 
fails to delight and impress the children. Dolls 
have been the intimate friends and companions 
of children from time immemorial and they are 
regarded and treated by children as living 
beings and are factors in their education, and 
that is stated to be the reason for establishing 
the * Hospital ’ at the school. The dolls thus 
treated here have exceeded ten thousand in 
number. 

At another place, the Kosenji temple in 
Tokyo, the first stone at the entrance on the 
left is a grave stone for broken dolls and toys. 
It was placed there in 1931 through contribu¬ 
tions of pupils of several girls’ schools, each one 
giving a few sen. The names of the schools 
are on the back of the stone. The temple 
priest states that there are no set days for the 
burial but that broken dolls and toys are 
occasionaly buried under the stone. 

(6) Annualy on December 8th, but more 
generally on February 8th, services for broken 
needles arc held in many girls’ schools, and in 
some private homes, to comfort the spirit of 
needles broken during the year, the needle being 
regarded as a living being whose body has been 
sacrificed in service. An alter consisting of two 
or three steps is set up. In front of it is the 
sacred staff and rope, cut paper strips being 
suspended from it. On the top step offerings of 
cftkft and fruit are placed. On the second step 
is a plate on which a cube of been curd, into 
which the broken and crooked needles are 


thrust, the idea being to give the needles a soft 
rest. 

(7) Under the auspices of the Tokyo Ivory 
Art Object Dealers’ Association and the Asso¬ 
ciation of Artists of Ivory Carving, a Buddha 
mass for the spirits of elephants which have 
supplied ivory carving in Japan, was celebrated 
by twenty-one priests on April 15, 1926, at the 
Gokoku temple in Otowa. It was attended by 
more than one thousand persons. 

(8) “ The Butchered-Cow-Tree-Stupa ” is 
a monument erected in the precinct of Gyoku- 
senji temple, near the decaying stump of the 
citrus tree to which was tied the cow that was 
first butchered for meat in Japan. This was an 
unusual slaughter as the tenets of the Buddhistic 
religion then strictly prohibited the use of meat 
for food, though fish had been in common use. 
This historic event took place in 1856 so that 
Townsend Harris, the first U. S. Consul-General 
to Japan, who was domiciled in the temple 
could be supplied with beef. It is further 
recorded that when it became known that 
Mr. Harris was a beef-eater the owners of cows 
throughout the neighbourhood were so alarmed 
that they built high railings around their cow¬ 
sheds in order to prevent their cows from being 
butchered for the Consul. These cows were 
used for draft purposes and not for yielding 
milk. The stump of the Cow-Tree is enclosed 
by a marble fence and is protected from 
elements by a bronze lotus leaf. A new sapling 
has been planted at the back of the Rtump. A 
monument of marble and bronze, ten feet high, 
topped with an image of Buddha, was unveiled 
on April 8, 1931, the birthday of Buddha. Its- 
cost of 5,000 yen was met by contributions from 
dealers and users of beef in the eastern part 
of Japan, under the auspices of the Butchers’ 
Guild of Shimoda province, which promoted! 
the project. 



THE TRAVANCORE UNIVERSITY 

By V. SRINIVASAN 


By a proclamation issued on November 2, his 
26th birthday, His Highness the Maharajah of 
Travancore has constituted a separate Univer¬ 
sity for his State. At present all the colleges 
in the State arc affiliated to the Madras 
University. The new University is not intended 
in be a mere replica of the existing ones. Its 
chief objectives differ from those of the existing 
Universities in two ways. Firstly, it seeks to 
encourage and foster scientific, technical and 
technological studies, so that its graduates may 
be in a position to exploit to the full the State’s 
natural resources and take to agricultural and 
industrial pursuits. Secondly, it aims at con¬ 
serving and promoting Kerala art and culture. 

It is refreshing to read Section 5 : 

“ No person shall he excluded from membership of 
any of the authorities of the University or from admission 
to any degree oi course of study on the sole ground 
of sox, race, creed, class or pol.itical views, and it shall 
not be lawful tor the University to adopt or impose on 
any person any lest whatsoever relating to religious belief 
or profession or political views in order to entitle him 
to be admitted thereto as a teacher, or as a student, or 
to hold any office therein, or to graduate thereat, or to 
enjoy or exercise any privileges thereof, except where 
in respect of any particular benefaction accepted by the 
University such test is made a condition thereof.” 

This provision, though not new to univer¬ 
sities, gets a special significance in these days 
of dictatorships and state-controlled education. 

The Constitution of the University 

The constitution of the University follows 
that of fhe other Universities with very few 
changes. To start with, there will be the 
Faculties of Arts, Science, Fine Arts. Oriental 
Studies, Technology, Education and Lav/. _ The 
Faculties, the Senate and the Syndicate will be 
the authorities of the University. 

The Senate will be composed of—(a) Ex- 
officio members : the Vice-Chancellor, the pro- 
Viee-Chancellor, if any, the T>. P. I. Travancore, 
Deans of Faculties and Principals of Colleges 
(/>) Elected members : 7 graduates of the 

University, 5 members of the State Legislatures, 
1 representative of each Faculty, 1 representa¬ 
tive of each college (c) Life members appointed 
by the Maharaja—Chancellor ( d)Donors : all 
persons contributing not less than Rs. 10,000 
for the general purpose of the University and 
one representative of each Association making 


an annual contribution of Rs. 1000 for a period 
of not less than five years, and (e) not more 
than 20 members nominated by the Chancellor. 
All members of the Syndicate shall also be 
members of the Senate. 

The Syndicate, the Executive of the 
University, will consist of the Vice-Chancellor, 
the pro-Vice-Chancellor, if any, the D. P. I., 
2 representatives of private colleges in the State, 
2 members elected by the Senate, 3 Deans of 
Faculties nominated by tlic Chancellor and 2 
others nominated by the Chancellor. 

The State and the University 

The University will depend for the present 
almost entirely on State-aid. The six Govern¬ 
ment colleges will be transferred to the Univer¬ 
sity and the private colleges admitted to its 
privileges. The amount spent by the State 
hitherto on collegiate education—nearly five 
lakhs of rupees a year—will be allocated to the 
University. The University will get block 
grants from the State. 

The University is not strictly an auto¬ 
nomous one. The Government reserve to 
themselves the power of auditing the accounts, 
conducting inspection of the University and 
directing its administrations if and when neces¬ 
sary. The following section speaks for itself : 

“ If, at any time, the Government arc of opinion 
that the affair* of the University are not managed in 
accordance with this Regulation or the Statutes or the 
Ordinam , or in furtherance of the obj'ccts and purposes 
of this Regulation, they may call for an explanation from 
the Syndicate in regard to any matter connected with the 
1'Diversity. If the Syndicate fails to offer any explana¬ 
tion within the time prescribed, or if the explanation 
offered is, in the opinion of the Government unsatis¬ 
factory, the Government may issue such instructions as 
they may deem fit; and the Syndicate shall comply with 
such insti uctinns. The Government may also exercise 
all the powers necessary to enfoice compliance with their 
instructions.” 

There will be very little need for the 
exorcise of these provisions, as the Senate is 
over-weighted with a good number of Govern¬ 
ment nominees; 20 members are nominated by 
the Chancellor in addition to the life-members. 

The University starts mder many advan¬ 
tageous circumstances. 

Firstly, it is the product of two decades of 
investigation and study. It does not owe its 
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establishment to an act of generosity on the 
part of a single private donor, as was the case 
with the Annamalai University, an earlier off¬ 
shoot of the Madras University, where in 
recognition of the generous offer the Incorpora¬ 
tion Act was hurried through the Legislature. 
In 1917, the Government of Travancore appoint¬ 
ed a committee to go into the question; the 
majority reported in favour of a separate 
University. The Government appointed another 
committee in 1923, and asked them to submit 
“a fresh scheme for a University of the State 
of Travancore by itself or in association with 
adjacent areas." This committee were unani¬ 
mously of opinion that a separate university 
was both desirable and feasible and recom¬ 
mended a federal type of university. Another 
committee appointed in 1932 under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr. R. M. Statham to go into the 
whole question of the educational reorganization 
of the State, reported that the disadvantages of 
Travancore colleges remaining within the 
Madras University outweighed the advantages. 
At the same time, it sounded a note of warning • 

“Experience both in Madras and all over India, has 
tended to show that the new Universities, unless acctm- 
panic d by very distinctive features not existent elsewhere, 
are expensive and not altogether necessary luxuries ." 

So the committee entrusted with the 
framing of the Act embodied in the Proclama¬ 
tion had before it all the pros and cons of the 


question; and the committee was representative- 
of every interest in the State. 

Secondly, the new University starts with 
very good resources, resources far better than 
what the Mysore University, the Andhra Univer¬ 
sity, the Annamalai University and the Nagpur 
University had when they began to function. 
There are 10 colleges of the Degree grade in the 
State. There are over 300 feeder “ English 
Schools” with nearly 60,000 pupils, and the 
State spends nearly 20 per cent of its revenue 
on education, the highest figure for all India. 

Thirdly, the University commands the con¬ 
fidence of the public as evidenced by endow¬ 
ments of over a lakh of rupees, by men and 
women of the State representing all interests, 
created so soon after the Proclamation. 

It is to be hoped that besides developing 
technological centres of all types and centres of 
Fine Arts (under the guidance of Dr. J. H. 
Cousins), the University will (a) like the 
Osmania University take steps to impart Uni¬ 
versity education through the vernacular of the 
State and ( b) open a college of Indigenous 
Medicine and thus make available to the out¬ 
side world the secrets of the famous Kerala 
system of medicine. 

A great deal depends on the Statutes to be 
framed under the Act and the personnel of the 
first members of the Senate and the Syndicate, 
who will be nominated by the Chancellor and 
hold office for two years. 


CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS 

By H. P. MAITI 
Calcutta University 


The 20th century has been described as “the 
Century of the Child.” Never before has man 
appreciated the importance of proper training 
of the child for his future welfare so keenly as 
in the present century. We have come to realize 
that what we become in our later years are 
essentially determined by the way in which we 
are brought up during the first few years of our 
life. The child’s habits of reactions, specially 
to the social environment of his early years, 
mainly determine his future emotional dis¬ 
positions, character traits, tastes and even 
intellectual abilities. A defect of development 
in these years is very difficult, to be compensated 


by later educational measures, however ingeni¬ 
ous these may be. If one has not been able to 
enjoy security within family relations in his 
early days, he will never be able, when grown 
up, to move in outer society with feelings of 
confidence and ease which are necessary not 
only for the individual’s own happiness but also 
for his useful service to the society. If one 
has the good fortune of unrepressed and free 
development in childhood under the loving care 
and help of his elders and in the joyful 
company of other children like him, if no foolish 
obstacle is placed on the smooth course of his 
natural development and on the budding of his 
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individuality, he would grow, in all probability, 
into a self-reliant being, who is equal to all 
circumstances of life, and who is happy to live 
for himself as well as for others in society. In 
a word, if we want less of unhappy and in¬ 
efficient, and more of balanced, happy and 
capable men and women in society, we should 
apply ourselves more earnestly and intelligently 
to child rearing on the principle of mental 
hygiene than we have done hitherto. 

As a matter of fact, children are at present 
very much neglected and mismanaged. Our 
dealings with them generally fall into two 
types : over-strictness or over-indulgence. But 
•in either types of relation we fail to understand 
the individual peculiarities and needs of the 
growing child. A plan of upbringing that would 
make the child happy and would at the same 
time prepare for his future good should be 
adapted to such needs; and this can never be 
done without a proper and sympathetic under¬ 
standing of his behaviour. Such a plan should 
specially take into consideration the conflicts in 
his emotional and instinctive life. It should 
also be guided mainly by the idea that 
the dominant natural trend of the child’3 
emotional life should not be rudely smothered, 
but helped on to progressively stable and happy 
adjustment to the conditions of social life. 

Acute conflict in child life in which one 
emotional tendency is violently pitted against 
another, as for example, love or hate against 
the desire for social approval, is mainly respon¬ 
sible for the peculiarities of the “ Problem ” 
children. These are children in whom upbring¬ 
ing has been miscarried, and whom we fail to 
understand and deal with successfully, in spite 
of our efforts to do so. Failure in up¬ 
bringing is manifested in various ways in their 
lives. Some of the children present open 
defiance to society and the social code of 
behaviour. This defiance may range from non- 
co-operation or disobedience to grossly anti¬ 
social behaviour like stealing and arson. 
Disinclination to learn may express this 
tendency. Perverse or sexual habits in child¬ 
hood may also in many instances be traced to 
the spirit of defiance. There is another group 
of Problem children who can be described as 
budding neurotics. Neither fully defiant 
nor fully docile, they are both at the same time. 
They are always trying to overcome their 
strong feelings of anger with those of sub¬ 
missive obedience. They develop in course of 
time certain neurotic peculiarities of behaviour. 
Their capacity for normal development becomes 
greatly jeopardised by an inner conflict and a 
heavy unconscious sense of guilt. Nervousness, 


complete or partial inhibition of intellectual 
power, absence of self-confidence proportionate 
to the age, physical illness of the functional 
type like asthma, diarrhoea etc., may be due to 
the working of the unconscious sense of guilt. 

Parents ordinarily feel helpless in their 
dealings with children. In a sense, however, it 
is they who may be regarded as responsible for 
the behaviour troubles. For, from the psycho¬ 
logical point of view, refractory behaviour in 
children is mostly a reaction to the kind of 
treatment which they have had already received 
from the social environment provided by the 
parents themselves. Not knowing the psycho¬ 
logy of the ' Problem ’ behaviour, the parents 
usually accuse their children with an inborn 
mischievousness, or thoughtlessly ascribe it 
wholly to outside influences, like the play-mates 
or the defective school organization. 

Though parents cannot escape the criticism 
in many cases that they have not done, and 
even perhaps have not understood, their duty to 
their children during their early years, it must 
be said in their defence that the task of child- 
rearing on healthy lines is not an easy one. 
Recent advances in psychological knowledge 
indicate how difficult it is to adjust the environ¬ 
mental factors, specially those in the social 
sphere, to the susceptibilities of the child during 
the formative years of his growth. Many 
parents cannot understand the exact require¬ 
ments of the situation on account of their own 
intellectual limitations or lack of opportunity 
of learning. Many have not the leisure for this 
delicate work. Many are temperamentally 
unfit for the patient handling of young children. 
Many suffer themselves, from inner emotional 
coflicts so that it becomes difficult for them 
to look at the problems of child's development 
in a detached way. The fact is, that all of us 
tend to react unconsciously to our children 
generally in the same way as our parents did 
with reference to us in our childhood. 

There are three ways in which we can 
attempt to solve the difficulty of child-rearing r 
(1) Seeing that the ordinary parents are so 
ill-fitted for giving the basic education in the 
period of childhood, we may arrange for this edu¬ 
cation under the guidance of properly qualified 
teachers who are to act as foster parents. There 
has been considerable progress in nursery 
education in western countries in recent years 
and 1 hope we shall very soon see a number 
of nursery schools flourishing in our country. 
But we cannot expect to provide the advantage 
of nursery education to !3 children. Neither 
is it a complete remedy for evils of defective 
child-rearing. 1 Problem ’ behaviour does not 
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•exist when the child is sent to school. The 
method of education may be defective in the 
school as well as in the home. Then again, 
even in the case of a child attending a nursery 
school, it is difficult to keep him altogether 
away from the ‘ harmful ’ influence of his 
parents with whom he has to spend a consider¬ 
able part of his time. For these reasons, it 
is necessary for- the society to arrange for some 
education of the parents through which scientific 
knowledge bearing on the upbringing of 
•children may bo imparted to them. 

(2) A plan of Parent-education is, there¬ 
fore, the second way in which we can attempt 
to meet our difficulty of child-rearing. This 
education can be given through popular lectures, 
pamphlets, magazine articles and radio talks. 
In order to be effective such talks and lectures 
should naturally lead to discussions of actual 
cases and, whenever possible, demonstrations 
about the proper method of dealing with 
children’s ' problems ’ by properly qualified 
persons should be arranged 

This takes us to the third way of meeting 
our difficulty, namely, (3) ‘ Child Guidance 
Clinics.’ The primary function of such a Clinic 
is to help the home and the school with expert 
advice on the subject of child-rearing and child 
education. It is not necessarily confined to 
‘problem’ children, but tries to direct the 
mental development of normal children as well* 
It amis at the complete understanding of the 
child. We try to understand the child— 
physically, intellectually and emotionally; in 
the weak, as well as the strong points of his 
personality. No advice is offered at the Clinic 
without a thorough scientific study of the child 
as far as possible. The predominant impulse 
of his individuality is specially taken into 
consideration at the tunc of giving advice. 

The examination of the child falls into 
several parts : (1) The specific object of the 

visit of Ihe child and his guardian at the Clinic 
is sp'naily noted. This is followed by a 
detailed family and biographical history. An 
enquiry is made into the heredity, the size, and 
economic and social conditions of the family; 
any notable incident in the early life of the 
child that may have given him some emotional 
shook; and also the nature of social relation 
between the inmah s, specially between the 
parents themselves. History of physical illness 
is also recorded Specially important for diag¬ 
nostic purpose in certain type® of cases are 
informations about the course of bodily and 
mental development. The records of educational 
progress have also to be looked into sometimes. 

(2) A thorough physical examine +; on fol¬ 


lows the biographical history. It should prefer¬ 
ably be conducted by one who is a specialist in 
children’s diseases. This examination is neces¬ 
sary for the detection of foci of infection or 
some other source of chronic physiological irrita¬ 
tion; for, the mental trouble of the child may 
in some cases be due to a physical cause and 
may disappear when this is attended to. 

(3) In the third part of the examination we 
come to a psychologist who can apply mental 
tests, and make observation for himself about 
the peculiarities in the conduct of the individual 
child. He should preferably be a psycho¬ 
analyst also, so that he can observe the 
unconscious links between the different acts and 
traits of the child, and form an idea about the 
real dynamics of his personality. Applications 
of mental tests on the Problem children 
should always be done with special care and 
results of such applications should be estimated 
in the light of the emotional conflicts from 
which such children usually suffer. There 
should be opportunities of play at the Clinic; 
for, it has been found that the conflicting 
impulses of the child usually come to sponta¬ 
neous expression through bis play activities. 
An opinion is finally formed about the probable 
psychological cause, of the trouble of the child 
by taking many things into consideration, viz., 
biographic history, physical defect or illness, 
and the actual behaviour of the child at the 
Clinic and outside. In many cases such an 
opinion is to be checked up by observation of 
changes in the behaviour and attitude of the 
child with ‘ trial ’ or experimental behaviour 
from the psychologist, or as advised by him. 

In many cases the observation of the 
child’s behaviour cannot be completed at the 
Clinic and he has to be followed to his home 
and the play-field. He may not show all the 
aspects of liis personality in the strange at¬ 
mosphere of the Clinic and, therefore, it is 
necessary to observe him in his ordinary milieu. 
This is done by a social worker, who is usually 
a lady, and who is possessed of tact and 
sympathy with some training in psychology. 
This visit is to be made not only for observing 
the child, but also for observing parents, as 
they behave towards each other as also with 
the children. It has been rightly said that the 
Problem child has usually a Problem parent 
behind him. 

The social worker is an important link 
b«. tween the Clinic and the home, and practical 
effect of the psychological advice given at the 
Clinic depends to a great extent on his or her 
ability to help the child and his relations to 
live a more happily adjusted life together. 
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A few words about the nature of treatment 
of the Problem children may not be out of 
place here. In the simpler cases a few talks to 
the parents as well as to the child may suffice 
to bring about a better relation between them 
and to put the child on the right line of 
behaviour. In the case of mental deficiency, 
the duty of the Clinic ends with advice for a 
special type of education either in some insti¬ 
tutions or at home If the deficiency be so 
much as to amount to idiocy or low imbecility, 
custodial care has to be recommended. In the 
more complex and serious cases ol Problem 
children, a more radical method of treatment 
has to be adopted. Psycho-analysis has been 
found to be successful in many cases Change 
of thei home atmosphere and specially of the 
attitudes of the parents become necessary in 
almost all eases. 

The Child Guidance Clinic usually forms 
a part of Psychology department or an out-door 
hospital or a medical institution. It also may 
be run independently. It is desirable that there 
should be arrangement, if possible, for prolonged 
observation and treatment of children suffering 
from more serious maladjustments, and, there¬ 
fore, it is good to have a Clinical Ward, if 
possible, attached to the outdoor Clmic. 

The Child Guidance Clinic is meant to 
serve not only the interest of the Problem and 
Defective children, but also more important 
interests of normal ones. There are many 
educated and intelligent parents who are eager 
to know if their children are developing as they 
should and in what way this development can 
be helped. The question of Vocational guidance 
of children and youths has become prominent 
in recent years and this work has to be taken 
up by the Child Guidance Clinics. The natural 
aptitude, the points of weakness and the com¬ 
pensations thereof, have to be studied psycho¬ 
logically and an advice has to be given as to 
the further educational line or vocations in 
which the child is likely to excel. 

The Clinic can also be used as a medium 
of Parent education; for, with the variety of 
cases that visit the Clinic, it is possible to 
explain and to demonstrate the harmful effects 
of different types of parent behaviour on 
children's habits and emotional attitudes. It 

also enable the parents to learn how their 


dealings with their children should be improved. 
Valuable knowledge about children and child 
training is sure to grow and accumulate in 
course of time at the Clinic, and this knowledge 
should be utilized not only for research by 
child psychologists but also for the enlighten¬ 
ment of the parents and the society. 

The idea of the Child Guidance Clinic is 
not wholly new m India. It has been discussed 
in lectures and magazine articles from time to 
time. But there are not many Clinics working 
at present in India. The city of Calcutta 
possesses two Mental Clinics which give advice 
on Problem children. One is run by the Indian 
Association for Mental Hygiene, Calcutta 
Branch, and is attached as an (hitdoor depart¬ 
ment lo the Carmichael Medical College, 
Belgachia. An eminent Psychiatrist is in 
charge of it and it attends to all types of mental 
cases. The Psychology Department of the 
Calcutta University examines and gives advice 
upon children referred to it. It confines itself 
mainly to psychological examination and advice. 
Some time ago, F. C. College, Lahore, started 
a Child Guidance Clinic under its Psychology 
Department. Recently a Clinic has been estab¬ 
lished at Delhi by Mr. U. S. Gheba. There are 
proposals at present to start two other Mental 
Clinics in Calcutta, one of which will devote 
itself solely to Child guidance, and will be 
organized by the Marriage Welfare and Child 
Guidance Association, Calcutta. The other will 
be run by the National Medical Institute and 
will form a part of the Chittaranjan Hospital. 
There are a number of qualified psycho-analysts 
in Calcutta and it is possible for a guardian to 
have his Problem child psychologically treated, 
if a need for this arises. 

It has been proved beyond doubt by the 
researches of modern psychology that the future 
happiness of the child is essentially determined 
by the way in which he is brought up in his 
early years. Child-rearing in the past has 
considerably suffered from ignorance and bias. 
Expert advice may help happy and successful 
adjustment, if it is sought for before the trouble 
in child’s behaviour is very far advanced. 
Child Guidance is a technical service of great 
practical importance to the society and its 
future welfare. 



VIENNA’S SHARE IN THE RESEARCH OF INDIAN ART 

By Frau H. FULOP-MILLER 


The beginning of serious work of investigation m 
Vienna, both of Asiatic Art as a whole and of 
Indian Art in particular is connected with the 
name of Joseph Strzygowski. He was the first 
man who systematically extended the principle 
of comparative history of art (which before his 
time was restricted to the European Art) to the 
Asiatic countries. While, in former times, we 
were accustomed, to measure the works of art 
of the Western Asiatic countries, of India and 
the Far East by a scale generally used for 
European Art, by and by we got convinced that 
we should better understand the real quality 
of all these cultures and try to know them by 
their own premises. In this way it was necessary 
to find out the exact standpoint for the old 
Indian culture and the monuments of architec¬ 
ture, sculpture and painting and to make the 
history of Indian Art an equivalent part of the 
general history of Art. This was the aim which 
Strzygowski pursued at the University of Vienna 
where he occupied the Chair of History of Art, 
since 1909. In his institute for History of Art. 
winch existed till 1933, besides European stu¬ 
dents, students from India were to be found. 
Strzygowski himself did not publish special 
works on Indian Art, although ho treated it 
extensively in his lectures. But in his funda¬ 
mental book The Art of Asm (1930) he has 
•drawn a comprehensive picture of Indian Art. 

Some of Strzygowski’s pupils have, occasion¬ 
ally or continually, devoted themselves to the 
investigation of Indian Art. In 1926 Ernst 
Diez in the Manual of the History of Art 
published the volume on India. Karl With 
produced in his publication about Java (1920) 
an intensive study of Indian sculpture. A* 
Salmony wrote about plastic art in Siam (1925). 
Last but not least, Stella Kramrisch is to be 
mentioned, who, for many years, has been lectur¬ 
ing as a Professor of History of Art at the 
University of Calcutta, having devoted her life to 
the investigation of Indian Art. It is impossible 
to enumerate her publications, important as 
they all arc. Her book about Indian sculpture 
(1933) will always be a standard work; her 
latest publication is a detailed account of the 
painting in the Deccan. In Springer’s Manual 
of the Histoiy of Art she wrote the'part dealing 
with Indian Art (1929). Besides, she i# editing 


the excellent Journal of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art (Vol. I, 1933) in collaboration 
with Abanindranath Tagore. 

In Vienna the Society of Friends of Asiatic 
Art and Culture was founded m 1925 by the 
students of Strzygowski. In lectures held by 
Austrian and foreign scholars and in essays, 
published in the Year Book, problems of 
Indian Art are treated. Also in an exhibition of 
“ Asiatic Art in Private Possession in Vienna ” 
specimens of Indian Art are shown to the public. 
Besides, the interest for Indian Art in Vienna as 
elsewhere is created by and based upon works 
of Art which are in the possession of the 
Museums. It is worth mentioning, that there 
exists in Vienna a great number of interesting 
Indian miniatures since the 18th century. 
They are preserved in that well-known 
room in the Castle of Schonbrunn, which 
by its wooden casing is called Feketin- 
room, or Room of the Million. The walls of the 
room were, in the second half of the 18th century 
under the reign of Maria Theresa, covered with 
rose-wood in such a way that the fine Rococo- 
ornaments of the wainscot formed single frames 
for the inlaid pictures. There are a great 
number of Indian miniatures of the 16th to 
18th century, works of the court-painters of 
the time of the great Moghuls. These paintings, 
probably presented in whole collections to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, were cut apart and 
put together again into new units, as we 
find them at present. These miniatures have 
been edited in a splendid publication by 
Heinrich Glueck (1923), The same author 
wrote a similar work about the miniatures 
of the History of Emir Hamza, which 
are preserved in the Austrian Museum of Art 
and Industry, containing sixty large folios, which 
form an unparalleled specimen of Indo-Islamic 
painting under the Emperors Humayun and 
Akbar. These two collections of miniatures— 
in the Castle of Schonbrunn and in the Austrian 
Museum—suggested Joseph Strzygowski’s book 
on Asiatic miniatures. This book also contains 
contributions by H. Glueck and Stella 
Kramrisch, also one by E. Wellesz, whose earlier 
work about the Art of Gandhara (1924) should 
be mentioned apart. 

Of earlier Indian Art there is not very much 
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a notable .colled^f^.^D'a bajtacee, on . 
R. Heme-GeWeria; Js5f /Written \ alitye bock 
(1925). Rut. Tfetto jji the Austrian provinces 
worka;^: Indian Art are occasionally founds as 
for instiiace the Buddha-head of the Boro- 
Budur, wfeich was’ last year discovered in the 
Mi iseuus 'at' Lin z (Upper-Austri a). 

At piseaent-the research On Indian Art and 
Ethnology Jiatf its active centre in the person of 
RobertHeineJGeldern, Professor at the Univer¬ 
sity of Vienna. His publications first of all 
concern subjects of Ethnology, especially of 
Indian and South-Eastern Asia. But his enqui¬ 
ries brought forth, in the last decade, many 
faults of great importance for the History of 
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/undamOataU; df 'Ittdian Art, Heine-Geldern 
found lisa' * ridethods for the treatment of 
problems of the History of Art. The grand, 
temple-building* of ’ Indo-China • and 
the relation of which to these cultures the 
author was able to make evident,, form the 
subject of ' another important publication. .It 
may be said that here a promising path has 
been taken, which in, ihO neXt fe^ years, will 
prove successful by showing valuable results. 
In R. Heine-Gelderffs work a certain method 
and aim has been developed Which has brought 
Vienna to the forefront in the sphere of 
investigation into Indian Art. 


SAHEBJI MAHAKAJ SIR ANAND SWARUP 

* 

By B. CHATTERJI, m.a., Hoshnngabad 

From a telegrapli operator to a great spiritual service) is held morning and evening every day,' 
and industrial leader —that has been the life of it is a great experience to be present at one of 
Sahebji Maharaj Sir Anand Swarup. the morning services during one of the annual 

About nine years ago the writer had to festivals. It reminded me of the great morning 
visit Dayalbagh* on professional work. Sir services held in the Satlharan Brahmo Samaj 
Sahebji was then plain Sahebji Maharaj, the Hall in Calcutta during the Maghotmb celebra- 
head of a growing colony of devoted followers— tions over which the l&te Pundit Siva Nath 
all men of culture. It was a new experiment Shastri used to preside. I told the Sahebji; 
that*was going on six miles from Agrp City on Maharaj so, but he told me that Mr faith wb*! 
the banks of the Jumna where only the Jhau different from that of the.Brphrao Baa*K 1 
(casuprrna) tree thrives. A-beautiful array of may lie so. I do not. 

'Well*d«j3St cottages, some single-storied and some the spirit of the service-,’ >$$ th<? 

donblo^riad^ lined the equally well-laid array worshippers, the whole remmi- 

of crbwfc'rind streets whkfc traversed the length scent of the Brahmo pra^^.afligpigs. 1 - * , , 
and-ft^adth of the oology. The,central block* How the whole show/afe ,'jaayalbagh"; (tfee ' 
^as the'h^ 
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all in versatility and in us ability to render onto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things 
that are God's. Sahebji Maharaj Sir Anand Swarup, the 
spiritual and temporal ruler of the colony, is a pioneer 
tne like of whom the world has not yet seen.” 

Yet another observer, Paul Bninton, says 
about the Guru : 

“Sahebji Maharaj reveals an uncompromising re¬ 
sourcefulness m the way he disposes of everything which 



Sahebji Maharaj Sir Anand Swarup 

comes up. He adopts a chatty, witty tone, is never at 
a loss for an answer to the subtlest query and delivers 
quick confident opinions upon the most vaned spiritual 
and matenal problems. His entire attitude betokens an 
unusual and successful reconciliation >f self-confidence 
with quiet humility. He shows that he possesses an 
engaging sense of humour, which crops up again and 
again in merry remarks. 

“My mind is carrying away a picture of a notable 
man whom I greatly like and pioinundly admire, for he 
is at once an inspired dreamer, a serenely-minded yogi , 
a practical man of the world and a polished gentle¬ 
man . . . 

■'1 realise anew the curious paradox which his char¬ 
acter presents. Master of over one hundred thousand 
people who practise a mysterious form of yoga; prime 
organiser of the multifarious activities which seethr 
around me in Dayalhagh; taken all in all I write him 
down as a brilliant and breath-taking man. Nowhere in 
India, nowhere in the world, may 1 expect to meet his 
like again.” 

Speaking of the growth of the Dayalbagh 
colony Major Yeats-Brown observes: ’ 

“ From small beginnings Dayalbagh hat, developed 
into a garden city of four square miles in extent, housing 


3,5(X) community members, and employing another 2,000 
workers in forty-two industries. The exports of its farms 
and factories have doubled themselves in the last seven 
years and now amount to £60,000 a year. Its products 
aie known throughout India and there is hardly a town 
where there are not members of the faith. The total 
number of Radhaswamis is over 150,000 grouped in 350 
branches. 

“ The ‘ Model Industries ’ in Dayalbagh on which 
£60,000 have been spent turn out goods to the value of 
£37,000 a year: they have depots in seven cities and 
ninety agencies. Motor parts, dynamos, electric fans, 
stoves, clocks, heaters, gramophones, laboratory balances 
and weights, biology models and surgical instruments, 
fountain pens, knives, nibs, inks, buttons, toys, woollen 
goods, socks, stockings, vests, shoes and all kinds of 
leather goods are made. This list might be greatly 
extended. Sir Anand tells me that he is thinking of 
taking up the manufacture of cheap radio sets as soon 
as his woikshops have breathing space. All this has 
been achieved in twenty-three years. All departments are 
managed by Indians.” 

The writer proceeds : 

“ My amazement grew as 1 walked around factory 
alter factory, saw the dairy, the farms, the new canal 
from the Jumna, talked to the students in their hostels. 
1 thought : India is the foster-mother of most of the 
faiths in the world and this rural industrial religious 
life of the Radhaswamis as seems, as far as I can see, 
to knock out western experiments along the same lines 
into a corked-hat. Is it perhaps the forerunner .of a 
new civilization Y ” 

The writer concludes; : 

“Given a hundred Sir Anand Swarups, how quickly 
India might become a smiling land, clean, gay, prosper¬ 
ous, diisiless (such as the whole of Dayalbagh appears 
to he) and at peace within hei borders! ” 

Sir Anand Swarup had not his like in the 
whole of India. When I visited Dayalbagh and 
saw him, I thought of the Negro patriot who 
had founded the Tuskegjec Institute for the 
elevation of his race. If you could by some 
process weld together the spirituality of Tagore 
and the industrial genius of Sir R. N. Mukerji, 
you might be able to produce another Sir Anand 
Swarup. But for the present, India has lost a 
son who cannot be replaced for some time. 
But as Sir Anand himself used to say, “We 
believe that a leader will always be found for 
our community, since we seek God’s guidance in 
everything.” 

Sir Anand Swarup was a great nationalist, 
but he did not agree with Mahatma Gandhi in 
all the details of his politics. 

He would not, for instance, accept the cult 
of the spinning wheel, being a great believer in 
the industrial regeneration of India. He did 
.not believe in non-cooperation with the English. 

India mourns the loss of one of her greatest 
sons of the present century. May his soul 
attain the bliss for which he worked all his life! 



WINTER IN BADGASTEIN 

By E. SCHENKL 


The train leaves Salzburg at about 1 p m. and 
wends its way southwards Looking back one 
can sec the castle of Salzburg saying farewell 
from the distance. It takes only a few minutes 
before the train reaches a narrow valley The 
railway lines, a road and the river, nothing more 
finds room in this valley that is deep cut in the 
midst of gigantic mountains soaring high on 
either side. On and on the mountain railway 
goes and one can easily notice the change in 
temperature It gets colder The summits of 
the mountains at a distance begin to appeal 
_ with a touch of snow. 

Schwarzach St. Veit is reached, where one 
must usually change for Badgastein unless it i« 
a through tram In half an hour’s time tin- 
train will get. there (Badgastein I up till 
Schwarzach St. Veit the train runs on the same 
level with the road but now it begins to climb 
leaving the river and road down below in the 
valley. Near Hofgastein the. valley broadens 
out. From the train the village looks like a 
picture drawn on a flat background or perhaps 
like a toy village in a box. The next station 
after Hofgastein is Badgastein which is reached 
at 3 p.m. 

On leaving the train, fresh cold mountain 
air fills the lungs and one takes a deep breath. 

Badgastein has been a health resort for 
centuries. In 1936 it celebrated the 500th 
anniversary. In ancient times people came there 
to find relief for their ailments through the hot 
springs. Today we know that t.he healing factor 
in this water is radio-activity and doctors pres¬ 
cribe the use of the water for various illnesses, 
like rheumatism, gall-bladder trouble, stomach 
trouble and general weakness and debility 
The treatment consists of two kinds—namely, 
bathing or drinking, bathing being more impor¬ 
tant. In summer the place is crowded—people 
from all parts of the world are coming to find 
relief but it is also a rendezvous for the fashion¬ 
able people, like actors, sportsmen, artists, 
writers and the like. The municipality of 
Badgastein has naturally provided for all their 
needs—big hotels, restaurants, cafes, concerts, 
cinemas and. all the paraphernalia of modern 
civilization which people will not miss even when 
coming from the noisy towns. But this season 


does not last long—a few months and the village 
sinks hack into its winter-sleep. 

Coming here m December, one finds a 
different place and certainly a nicer one. 



The famous waterfall of Badgastein which has a 
drop of 600 feet 

Quietness everywhere. Snow covers the roofs, 
the trees, the streets like a white, soft mantle. 
The silent range of the snowy mountains with 
its hoary peaks? looks down upon Badgastein. 

The town itself, or rather village, is built on 
three terraces about 3500 feet above the sea- 
level. Right in the centre roars down the 
gigantic waterfall in three cascades. A grand 
view indeed 1 Dark fir trees on the slopes of 
the mountains help to make a harmony of white 
and green. 

But also in winter people come to visit 
Badgastein. Only, th< v are the more quiet 
types of mankind, those who want to enjoy 
nature and quietness. The place is aty> famous 
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Badgastein in winter 


for wjnter-isports and in the* morning one can 
see these people go out with their skis. The 
fashionable folks are of course not there and 
tlie big hotels are all closed, giving the place a 
weird appearance. But prices are generally 
cheaper and even baths cost less. If one would 
like to combine treatment with work or rest or 
sports then winter is the proper season in 
Badgastein. There are no distractions of the 
kind that one finds in the big cities in Europe 
but there are plenty of these distractions in 
Badgastein in summer. No, I would not go to 
Badgastein in summer for anything, though it 
may be <he fashion to do so. 

Further, in winter the climate is at its best. 
The air is fresh and pure Snow may be lying 
thick all round but it is a dry cold which does 
not depress like a London fog. It exhilarates 
because the sky is blue and a warm sunshine 
smiles on a silvery landscape. It is this 
combination of surt and snow which has a 
maddening effect on me and lures me as no city 
entertainments could. 

In the matter of walks, BadgaRtein has much 
to offer. ‘Aged folks can walk for miles on the 
same level along the river bank and enjoy the 
babbling music of the river. Youthful indivi¬ 
duals go up the mountains along hilly juitfis in 


.search of adventure. And between these two 
extremes, one can enjoy a longish walk down 
to the neighbouring town of Ilofgastcm and 
walk back again There is also a regular bus 
service between these two places. 

From Badgastein one can continue the 
journey in the mountain railway southwards. 
Passing Boekstein and Mallnitz one conies to 
Villaeh, an important junction on the Vienna- 
Rome line But at Villaeh the snow begins to 
thin off. From Villaeh a half hour’s journey 
brings you to the Austro-Italian frontier town 
of Turvisio And from Tarvisio the line goes 
down straight to Venice. 

Apart from the bracing climate, Badgas¬ 
tein has hot mineral springs which used for 
bathing for for drinking) serve, as a natural 
tonic. These waters are the most, highly radio¬ 
active in the world—that is why people come 
from all over the world The usual course of 
treatment consists of twenty-one baths—with 
proper intervals in between. There are crowds 
of men and women who come every year and 
spend six weeks or a couple of months in 
Badgastein and go back entirely refreshed so 
that they may carry on for another twelve 
months with full energy and vigour. Why do 
not Indians try this health-resort also? 


ALL INDIA SEVA SAMITI SCOUT MELA 

By AMIYA ROY CIIOITDHURY 

Thk Seva Saraiti Boy Scouts Association Organization of Shantiniketan were also repre- 
celebrated its ninth annual mela at Calcutta senied in this pilgrimage of brotherhood, 
at Castern park, Park Circus, the famous It won't be out of place here to write a 
venue of 1928 session ot All India Congress, few lines about, the origin and growth of the 
during the period 26th to 30th December, 1937 Seva Surnity Bov Scouts Association. Scouting 



The -writer with a jolly group of Calcutta Wolf Cubs 


About five thousand Scouts from every nook 
and corner of India came to share a common 
life in open air at this vast encampment of 
fraternity. 

“ Mela ” is the Indian term for Jamboree 
and is held every year to stimulate fellowship 
and goodwill amongst the youth of the eountry. 
This “ mela ” was more than an educational 
experience and was an actual demonstration of 
the practice of Scout law and promise, of 
patriotism and citizenship and more, than that 
of universal brotherhood, and lastly of training, 
discipline and innate character. 

The Baden Powell Bov Scouts Association, 
National Scout Association, Brati Balak 


though introduced in India as early as 1911, 
was not meant for Indians. Realizing the need 
of scouting for Indian boys, people like the 
late Mrs Annip Besant, and Dr. G. S. Arundale 
started the Indian Boy Scouts Association in 
1917 in South India. In Northern India Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Pandit Hriday Nath 
Kunzru and Pandit Shrce Ram Bajpai started 
the Seva Samity Boy Scouts Association in 
1918. 

In 1921 Lord Bader Powell, the Chief 
Scout of the world visited India and extented 
affiliation to all the existing Scout Associations 
in India, under certain conditions, which though 
accepted by, many, did not satisfy a section of 






Group of Mela workers. Standing fifth from left Pandit Shut- Ham Bajpai 



A general view of the huge crowd that * aeffihled 


to witness the demonstration* of Sootrt craft at the Mela 
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the early pioneers of scouting in India. Several 
States Scout Associations and the Seva Samity 
Boy Scouts Association preferred to remain out¬ 
side and to carry on on strictly national lines. 



Prof. P, Sheshadri awarding liophy l<> a Girl Guido 

The intrinsic worth of Seva Samily was realized 
and it spread out to all corners of India with 
tremendous rapidity and in 1922 U. P Govern¬ 
ment recognised it and Seva Sanntv Scouting 
was officially recommended in schools by the 
Education Department. The Seva Samity 
Scouts Association has a girl-guides section also 
The recent agitation due to the alleged 
criticism by Lord Baden Powell of Indian 
character and honour has resulted in the awaken¬ 
ing of "national prestige” in Scouting and the 
consequent stimulus of Seva Samity Scouting. 

As Pandit Raghunath Misra, President, Puri 
Congress Committee, has stated after his five 
days camp life in the Mela, that "Scouting is 


one of the beat ways of unifying the youth of 
the country and engaging them profitably at the 
sevice of the motherland” and as Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru trusts, that "they will grow 
up as soldiers of India’s freedom,” Mr G. S. 
Arundale has rightly stated that " the Seva 
Samity movement has done immense social 
service to our country It has helped to create 
in our youngmen and women noble feelings of 
self sacrifice and service for others and I pray 
that this useful organisation may gather more 
and more strength every day”. The Mayor of 
Calcutta in his address during the opening 
ceremony also emphasized the need of a national 



Miss H. Majumdar, Organizing Commissioner for 
Girl Guides, addressing the General Conference 


Scout organization like the Seva Samity and 
appealed to the elite and intelligentsia of the 
country to adopt Seva Samity Scouting as 
a supplementive and corrective of bookish 
education. 
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also not untrue. Nearer home those of us who 
are engaged in the struggle for political better¬ 
ment ol their country know well enough how the 
cry of ‘ religion in danger ’ often procures an 
unholy alliance of men and parties and thwarts 
progress. 

In the world today, m more countries than 
one, social progress is synonymous with economic 
welfare and political power. A society is con¬ 
sidered progressive if political power in it lies 
in the hands of a majority and if economic 
poverty is reduced to a minimum. Even- in 
countries more or less free from the influence of 
Marxian economics, this is the usual idea of 
progress. In countries dominated by Marx’s 
theories—in a country like Russia, for instance, 
“ dialectic materialism" is the creed of pro¬ 
gressive thinkers. In any case, the leading 
* tendency among political and economical 
thinkers of the day is to dissociate religion from 
social progress. 

It is not for its alleged opposition to social 
and political progress only that religion has 
been condemned. It has been attacked on other 
grounds, too. We have an excellent summary 
of the modern challenge to religion in Sir S. 
Rndhakrishnan’s book An Idealist View of 
Life. Religion today is being attacked on all 
fronts. By the new psychologies—especially 
psycho-analysis—religion is being exposed as at 
best an ‘ unhealthy ’ condition of the mind. By 
science it is being shown to be founded on 
unproved premises. And by socio-political re¬ 
formers it is being attacked as the last citadel 
of reactionary conservatism. 

The antagonism between science and 
religion is an old anecdote. But during the last 
century attempts at reconciliation have been 
made chiefly through the mediation of philo¬ 
sophy. The result perhaps has not been quite 
happy. Philosophy by this gratuitious act of 
mediation has often incurred the displeasure of 
both science as well as religion. Both look upon 
it as meddlesome and needlessly interfering in 
other peoples’ business. And the result is that 
with all this, science and religion are still at 
loggerheads. 

The attempt at reconciliation between the 
two, was further implemented by the advent of 
natural theology, which threw revelation into 
the background and depended mainly on the 
labours of science for its belief in God and its 
knowledge of divine nature. 

But inspite of its proffered friendship for 
science-religion is faring little better in the hands 
of science than before. An offshoot of philo¬ 
sophy’s alliance with science has been the new 
psychologies. And psychology today professes 
24—8 


to probe deep into the mysteries of religious 
consciousness and thinks it has found out the 
sources of man’s religious life. Religion is after 
all a kind of neurosis—a kind of physical 
unhealth. 

Religion is dependent on a view of man’s 
place in the cosmos and his destiny which 
science has seldom condescended to support. 
When science is interpreted by philosophy, the 
facts of science seem to yield better results; for 
instance, the facts of biological and cosmic 
evolution have been supposed by philosophy to 
prove the existence of a Designer behind the 
world-process. But left to itself, science would 
not accept the conclusions of which philosophy 
is so fond. 

Philosophers generally believe that there is 
a purpose behind the world-processes and that 
that purpose may even be traeed in the general 
scheme of things. The vast inorganic world is 
adapted to the appearance of life on earth—aud 
life came on earth in order that man might 
appear on the scene; and in man we find a 
further unfolding of the scheme;—from mind 
we pass to morality and morality is destined to 
lead to a fuller spiritual life. Religion is 
founded on some such world-view and on a 
belief in a world beyond this. But this world¬ 
view is challenged by science. Science is not 
inclined to see purpose where religion thinks 
there is one. And the scheme of things is inter¬ 
preted by science in a way which may fill the 
mind with wonder, yet does not always lead to 
a belief in God. 

Astronomers, who claim to be more con¬ 
versant with the vastness of the universe than 
philosophers, are inclined to think that, although 
life and mind and morality have actually 
appeared on the stage of the earth; it cannot 
be said that the universe happened to exist in 
order that life might come and life did not 
happen to begin in order that mind might come 
and so on. That is to say, according to astro¬ 
nomy, the teleological interpretation of Hi'.- 
universe is not borne out by facts. The universe 
was not intended to be only a means to an end 
and that end was never intended to be man’s 
spiritual life. 

Sir James Jeans in his book The Mysterious 
Universe compares the vastness of the universe 
with the earth. 

“ The total number of stars in the universe is probably 
something like the total number of grains of sand on 
all the sea-shores of the world ” (p. 1). 

And the majority o f them are at such great 
distance from the earth that light from them 
takes 50 million years to reach us and light 
travels at the rate of 1,86,000 miles per second. 
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And some of these stars are so large that 
hundreds of thousands of earths could be 
packed inside each and leave room to spare ! 
Compared to the vastness of space, and to the 
total mass of the universe, the earth we inhabit 
is absolutely insignificant. Was tins vast uni¬ 
verse designed to produce life and life only on 
this insignificant earth? For, 

“ Life of tlie kind wc know on earth could only 
miginalr on planets like the earih” (p. 4). “It teems 
inn edible that the nimerse ran have been designed 
primalily to produce life like mu uwn; had it been so, 
surely we might have expected to find a I ml lei propor¬ 
tion between the magnitude of the maclmnism and the 
amount of the product. At fust glance at least, life 
seems to be an utleily unimportant by-product; We living 
things are somehow elf the main Jinc." 

Ii was an accident that life came upon the 
earth and nit accident may again sweep it off 
into nolhingness 

What is true of life, must lie more true of 
morality and spirituality For these things wc 
conn* across only as we ascend the scale of life. 

The proposition implied here is that life 
was no doubt caused by the world-process at a 
particular point of time in a particular portion 
of space, hut it was not the cud for which the 
lest of the universe came into being Of course, 
tlie controversy between causality and finality 
is still alive. Science wants to explain the 
universe aecordtng to the principle of causality 
—or, what ts the same, thing, it explains the 
present by the past, what is bv what has gone 
before, whereas philosophy and theology tends 
to explain things according to finality,—the 
present by the future, or what it will lead to 
And we have yet to decide which is the rigid 
view Until thought is definitely in favour of 
the doctrine of finality, religion cannot regard 
itself as out of danger. 

Religion is thus considered an unwanted, 
hostile clement both by science as welt as social 
philosophy Perhaps religion is here being 
made to pay for the past Since the execution 
of Socrates till the tune of Kant and Fichte, the 
champions and pioneers of thought have often 
been oppressed and persecuted by the custodians 
of traditional religion And the tendency of 
religion to dominate thought and activity is not 
dead even now. No wonder, therefore, that free 
thought, and progressive activity smells in it a 
perennial enemy. Will religion survive this 
attack? 

Idealism of course thinks that no substitute 
for religion can be found. Says Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan : 

“The different attempt? to accommodate God to the 
need® of the modern mind ore not quite xnccessfnl in 
their ambition. Their one lesson Is that, notwithstanding 


the transformation of life, die shifting of moral values 
and the pie-occupations of die times, the primal craving 
for the eternal and the abiding remains inextinguishable. 
Unbelief is impossible. Along wilh a deep discontent 
with the standard forms of leligion theie is a growing 
seiiousness about it. The fount, are dissolving but the 
needs persist.” 1 

That the standard forms of religion arc 
dissolving is an admitted lad. But whether the 
needs of a religion are felt by all is not equally 
certain. Statistics collected some time ago by 
an American writer shewed that among educated 
people the percentage of those who believed in 
God and m immortality and allied ideas of 
religion was rather small. And in the post-war 
literature of Europe the challenge to religion 
is more marked than before. One recent writer 
calls it an intellectual crime to say what we do 
not know and hastens to add that God is such 
an unknown entity. God is not known, and it 
is an intellectual crime to make any statement 
about IImi.2 

In India, relics of mediaevahsm are perhaps 
still there. Both within Hinduism as well ns 
outside there has been what some are pleased 
to call a religious revival hut what at best is 
religion untouched by science and unimproved 
hv philosophy. There has grown a stupendous 
literature in English and m the vernaculars 
describing the lives and doings of Saints and 
Avatars. Almost every other district has a 
messiah and a multitude dogging his steps. At 
best this is rank mediaevahsm and cannot last 
long. Social and political workers know to their 
cost, how such recrudescence of faith in old 
forms retard what many of us call progress In 
the world of today, nowhere outside Tndia 
perhaps, do we find grouping of men on religious 
basis alone. In India, even political parties are 
formed with religious profession as the only 
cementing force. Outside Tndia, nationality is 
independent of religious persuasion No nation 
is formed on the basis of religion and no political 
party is formed on tlie same principle. Even in 
the unchanging east, even in immobile China, 
recent times have seen a Christian leading the 
country to freedom and Mahomedans holding 
important positions in Ihc State,—and this in 
spite of the fact that China is pre-eminently a 
Buddhist country. 

If the Christian countries of Europe and 
America could combine on the grounds of a 
common religion, white domination of the world 
would have been a settled fact. Nations of 
Europe are not one politically, even though they 
are all Christians. Being a Hindu or a 

1. An Idealist View, of Life, p. 82. 

2. Janet Chance: intellectual Crime. 
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Christian is not an agreement in essentails but 
m tiio form of religious worship and observance. 
This is much less fundamental than many other 
things of our life. Hence a grouping of men 
on this ground alone obviously implies a 
mediaevalism, against which progressive political 
thinkers have a right to raise their voice. 

We could speak of a ‘ growing seriousness ’ 
about religion only if it were the fact that these 
forms were found dissolving. But the contrary 
is the case here. The forms are being tightened 
And to the extent they are being emphasised, 
the essence of religion, one feels inclined to 
think, is being stifled out of existence. Serious¬ 
ness about religion does not grow in spite of the 
dissolution of the standard forms: but it is 
rather the dissolution of the forms that makes a 
seriousness about religion possible. So long as 
man concentrates attention on the form, the 
eontent escapes. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan says : 

“The philosophical fashions of naturalism, atheism, 
agnosticism, scepticism, humanism and authoritarianism 
are obvious and easy, but they do not show an adequate 
appreciation of the natural profundity of the human 
soul.” 4 

But neither is an adequate appreciation of 
the profundity of the human soul shown by the 
stubborn resistance to all innovations that 
established religions always offer. And the 
mushroom growth of religious -institutions and 
the appearance of prophets and saviours like the 
prophet’s Gourd, is not a sign of health in any 
society. Can we really say that the world of 
stars and planets—from the milky way to the 
solar system—will dwindle into a chaotic mass 
of aimlessly moving electrons and protons, once 
we give up our belief in the prophet hood of X 
or the messiahship of Y; and that they will at 
once acquire a new significance as soon as such 
belief is restored? Yet religion for most men 
mean nothing more than this. 

As against the mediaevalism of some 
countries especially those of the East, there is 
progressive movement in othei-H. Any one who 
observes the array of forces against religion 
today cannot but think that the old forms of 
religion are bound to disappear. And perhaps 
they ought to disappear. In most cases, the 
forms have been more important,—more 
obtrusive than the matter. And the forms have, 
therefore, to go. But that does not mean that 
we shall be left with a blank in its place. 
Civilization must needs have a religion. But 
it must be the religion of philosophy, the religion 
of reason, the religion that takes account of the 


changed conditions of our life, the religion that 
is shorn of its dilapidated forms, and the reli¬ 
gion that will not be a clog to the wheel of 
progress. 

The mind that looks behind but not before 
is a stagnant mind. And a religion that takes 
its cue from the dead past and cannot adapt 
itself to the present and shape itself according 
to the future, is approaching death. Science 
1300 years old is not science today. Can 
religion of antiquity be so? Religion formulated 
centuries ago, must allow itself to be remodelled 
or it must be extinct. We must remember that 
stabilisation of belief is stagnation of intellect. 
A religion also like other social institutions must 
be judged morally. And if so judged, will not 
many of the existing forms of religion be found 
wanting? Can wc support morally all that is 
practised everywhere in the name of religion? 

Of course, we are discussing here religion as 
a social institution. This institution is based 
on an ideology which is admittedly undergoing 
rapid transformation. As the individuals’ con¬ 
victions about it are altered, its form must either 
be adapted to new ideas or be no more. Most 
of the old forms of religion have been shorn of 
their value; and men must find satisfaction of 
their spiritual needs in religion which philosophy 
alone can provide. To quote Sir Sarvapalli 
again : 

“It is the lunction of philosophy to provide us with 
a spiritual rallying centre, a synoptic vision, as Plato 
loved to call it, a samanvaya as the Hindu thinkers put 
it, a philosophy which will serve n« a spiritual concordat, 
which will free the spirit of religion from the disintegra¬ 
tions of doubt and make the warfare of creeds and sects 
a thing of the past.'’* 

Yes, the warfare of the creeds and sects 
must be a thing of the past! 

A modern Avar is not a war of religion. It 
is neither a crusade nor a jehad; but a clash c,f 
economic and political ambitions. Yet, a war¬ 
fare of religious creeds and sects is not altogether 
a thing of the past. There are still countrie- 
and communities for which the old forms of 
religion have supreme value and which are yet 
prepared to fight for their continuance. In 
such countries and with such communities a 
religions war is not yet a thing of the past. 
The spectacle of men fighting each other for the 
sake of religious observances and customs which 
to the philosophers have no special significance, 
may yet be seen. But if philosophy functions 
properly, it ought to be a thing of the past. 

Philosophy must instil courage into the 
mind of humanity to sha .c off the obsession of 
the fossilized past—and not to feel forlorn when 

4. Ibid, page 83. 


3. Ibid, page 82. 
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it sees the dilapidated relics of antiquity swept 
away by the hurricane of time. 

But when this happens, what of the existing 
religions will be left to mankind? The customs 
associated with religion—however deep the 
allegory behind them may be—are unessential. 
The slaughter of one animal rather than 
another—a fast on the tenth day of the moon 
rather than on the twelfth—sabbath on the first 
day of the week rather than on the last—does 
not imply more of religion. If religion is ever 
rationalized these accretions must cease to have 


any importance In rational religion, not only 
will the beliefs be adjusted to science, but the 
acts also will be harmonised with social and 
political welfare and peace and progress. 

A picture of the future religion of mankind 
cannot be drawn except perhaps negatively. We 
can definitely say that the observances over 
which religious sects quarrel with each other, 
must not be there. And if a religion cannot 
exist without some form or other, it will have 
such rites and observances which are not 
offensive to others or to good taste and decency. 


RELATIVE READINESS OF HINDUS AND MUHAMMADANS TO 

DEFEND INDIA 

By .TATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 


Some Muhammadan politicians claim that their 
weightage (i.c., over-representation) in the 
various legislatures is justified by the fact that 
in the Indian Army the proportion of Muham¬ 
madans is greater than their population quota. 
The Hindus retort that recruits are not taken 
in the Indian Army from so-called non-martial 
laces (mainly Hindus) for political reasons. 
Just as the British Imperialist have given 
weightage to them in the Councils and Assem¬ 
blies, so they have preferred them in the 
Army. 

A measure of the relative readiness of the 
Hindus ami the Muhammadans to shoulder 
the responsibilities of defenee can be estimated 
from the respective number of candidates (i e., 
those who in their own opinion an- fit for tin- 
posts) for enliy to the Indian Military Academy 
who presented themselves before the Interview 
and Recoid Boards in 1930-37. We give below 
the relevant statistics ■ 


Candidate, by 

Oct.-Nov. 

Mar.-April 

Total 

Comma mtic- 

19.36 

1937 


Hindu* 

. 73 

39 

112 

Muslims 

.. 21 

15 

36 

Sikhs 

.. 24 

15 

39 

Parsis 

.. 3 

Nil 

3 

Anglo-Indians 

.. 2 

1 

3 

Europeans 

2 

Nil 

2 

Indian. Christian 

.. 1 

l 

2 

No Religion 

.. Nil 

1 

1 

Buddhist (Bminese) 

1 

Nil 

1 


127 

12 

199 


Thus the Muhammadans furnished less 
than 18 per cent although on a population basis 
they should send some 24 per cent candidates. 


Now it may be urged by the protagonists 
of the Muhammadans that perhaps among the 
so-called lion-martial races the Muhammadans 
form the majority; and as a consequence the 
Muhammadans supply a less than their ‘pro- 
porlional to general population’ quota. 

Lot us examine the facts, a little more 
closely. We give m the table below the number 
of candidates by Provinces and States and 
calculate what should be their quota 

Candidal ns tiy IVnvutnirn »l 

I'lornii'ci Tula! Nn Midi minimi.ins Muh.ir adans 

and si itn, nf l'undid. ill", in tin* I’nmnnps iju 

Punjab 88 57 51 

Madras 7 6.7 0.5 

N.-W. Frontier 8 9.16 7 

V. P 31 U 4 

Bengal 5 55 2.6 

Bombay 16 9 1.5 

Bui ma 7 3.8 .2 

C. P. 5 4 .2 

Biliar 2 15 JS 

Sind 1 75 .75 

Del In 3 29 

Baluchistan ] 88 

Ajmer 1 20 .2 

Coorg 2 8. .1 

States 22 22 

75.3 

According to our above calculation there 
should have been 75 Muhammadan candidates, 
but actually there were 36 t.e., a number less 
than half their proper share. 

[These facts are taken from the little booklet sup¬ 
plied to the Members of the Council of State.] 
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ENGLISH 

THE EVALUATION OF PERMANENT INCAPA¬ 
CITY FOR WORK IN SOCIAL INSURANCE Studie s 
and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance), Dio. 14. 
x+375 pp. Price . Paper cover, 10s. 6d. $2.75. Inter¬ 
national Labour Office (League of Nations), Indian 
Branch , Delhi. 

The evaluation ot pennanent incapacitv affects the 
rights of millions of injured and disabled workers. 
Woikmen's compensation and invalidity insurance require 
for their proper working a suitable definition of the 'n- 
capacity for which benefit is payable anil well-considereil 
methods of evaluation. 

The problems wlnoh arise in the evaluation of per¬ 
manent incapacity are both numerous and difficult : they 
are especially so for countries which are just taking up 
social insurance. 

The Office decided to undertake, in collaboration with 
its Committee of Expel ts foi Social Insurance, a 
study of the chief pioblems involved ill the evalua¬ 
tion of permanent incapacity. The work which 
the International Labour Offire has just published 
set-. forth the lesulls of this study. It consists 


The Report is the result of two yeais’ work by an 
inlei national committee of agricultural, economic and 
health experts under the auspices of the League. It s 
concerned for the main part with the economic aspects 
of nutrition policy ai d with its relations to agriculture. 
To complete the picture, a chapter on the physiological 
side of the piohlcm fiom the Interim Report of the Com¬ 
mittee (The Problem of Nutrition, 4 Vols., 1936) has 
been included, moulded in the light of recent nutrition 
research. 

The Rejmrt is divided into tluee parts. The first part, 
which has three cliapteis. gives a general survey of the 
problem and of the work already carried out. The in¬ 
troductory chapter traces the activities of the Mixed Com¬ 
mittee since its inception and of other international bodies 
working on the jiroblcm of nutntion. The second 
chapter outlines the development of the science of nutri¬ 
tion and indicates the iole played hv nutrition in the 
striking imptownent an public health and in the increase 
in population which occurred in the course of the past 
century. The third ehaptei summarises the contents and 
conclusions of the Report anil reproduces the recom¬ 
mendation-. published bv the Committee in its Interim 
Report 


essentially of a comparison, and a critical analysis, 
of the methods widely used for the evaluation 
of incapacity in workmen’s compensation on the one 
hand, and in invalidity insurance on the other. It does 
not puijmit to lie a handy guide to the evaluation of 
incapacity, nor is it a sort of international schedule, 
the value of which would necessarily be questionable in 
view of the diversity of physical types, the different pos¬ 
sibilities of rehabilitation, and the unequal duration of 
life, especially wniKing life, in the various regions of 
the wiuld. 

The publication is of topical interest as sevetal of 
the Inman piovincial governments are now seriously con¬ 
sidering the feasibility of introducing weal insurance 
schemes in this country. The present publication makes 
available to those inteiested in the complex pioblems 
of sot ial insurance a comparison and a critical analysis 
of the methods used in the leading industrial countries 
fur the evaluation of workmen’s incapacity on the one 
hand, and invalidity insurance on the other. 

FINAL REPORT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
MIXED COMMITTEE ON THE RELATION OF 
NUTRITION TO HEALTH, AGRICULTURE AND 
ECONOMIC POLICY. League of Nations, Geneva. 
India: League of Nations (Indian Bureau), Improve¬ 
ment Trust Building. Esplanade Road, Bombay I. The 
Book Company, Ltd.. College Square, 414A.Calcutta 
327 pages. Price : is. 6d. $2.00. Ser. L. O. N. P. 
.1937, II. A. 10. 


The second jiail of the Report is devoted exclusively 
to the health aspect of nutntion. It contains a clear 
account ui the mum principles 0 f ihc “new knowledge 
of niifiilion ’’ as they have been developed by recent re¬ 
scan h; a description of the nature and functions of the 
most important vitamins and minerals and of the diseases 
icsulting ftom their deficiency; an analysis of the nutri¬ 
tive qualities (l f various foods, and their classification as 
“ energy -hearing ” or “protective”; the dietary requiie- 
ments of jiaitieular elasss of pel sons, expectant and 
musing mothers, infants, children of pre-school and school 
age. adolescents, recruits and adults; and a summary of 
the dietary standards adopted by the Technical Commis¬ 
sion of the Health Organization of the League of Nations 
and of tne valuation placed by this Commission on vari¬ 
ous important foodstuffs. 

The third part of the Report contains a more detailed 
examination of the economic and agiicultural considera¬ 
tions connected with nutrition policy. It begins by trac¬ 
ing the main changes which have occurred in food con¬ 
sumption habits duung the last few decades and reaches 
the conclusion that avciage consumption in most countries 
of Western civilization has on the whole been tending 
in the direction of improved nutrition. The second 
ehaptei discusses the problem ol 'sc adaptation of agri¬ 
culture to the desired changes m consumption. It is 
demonstrated that agriculture has shown considerable 
powers of adaptation in the past, in particular where 
no obstacles have prevented changes in demand from 
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expressing themselves through changes in price. Il is 
argued tliul an extension of the movement towards belter 
nutntiun should prove of benefit to national agricultural 
systems, calling both fur an incieased production of pro¬ 
tective foods—liuil, vegetables and dairy products—arid 
for an increased output of various cereals for fodder. 

ChapLet fir is concerned with the relation of food 
prices to consumption and shows that the demand for 
most foodstuffs—particularly for the protective foods—rs 
considerably sensitive to price changes. The effects of 
price movements on the mutual substjtuiion of varioua 
foodstuffs, the significance of seasonal pine movements, 
and the differences in elasticity of demand in various 
income groups aie also discussed. The following chapter 
considers the main delciminants of food prices on the 
supply side—teehniipie and costs of production, commer¬ 
cial policy, marketing oigani/aiions and distribution costs. 
Paitic-ular reference is also made to the contribution of 
the co-operative movement m reducing retail food prices. 
The. fifth anil sixth chapters of Part III are devoted to 
the roles of income and of nutritional education in in¬ 
fluencing censiimptwii habits. The impiovements in diet 
which accompany iuci eased income are demoustiated 
from the results of family budget studies in vunous 
countries. A comparison between the existing distribu¬ 
tion of incomes and the costs of minimum nutritionally 
adequate diets shows that malnutrition of important 
sections of the population, and particularly of families 
with many young children, oven in such relatively pros¬ 
perous countries as the United States and the United 
Kingdom, can be diteclly traced to the effects of poverty. 

The Report concludes with a collection of evidence 
relating to the present state of nutrition in various parts 
of the world, demonstrating that in spile of the consider¬ 
able progress that has taken place in iccenl decades, 
the problem is still an urgent one. “The malnutrition 
which exists in all countries is at once a challenge and 
an opportunity : a challenge to men’s consciences and an 
opportunity to eradicate a social evil by methods which 
will mtiease economic prosperity.” 

This hook is an authoritative and comprehensive 
study of the broader aspects of the problem of nutrition 
—a problem of world-wide import nice. It is l'kely to 
form for years to come the basis of efforts by Govern¬ 
ments and Py private initiative to improve the nutrition 
of a very large part of the world’s population. The hook 
is eminently one for the general public as well as for 
the experts in the various fields covered bv the study. 
Its simple style and comprehensive treatment of the 
subject make \ easy to read. 

S. 

CREATIVE SEX : By E. D. Hutchinson with an 
introdv< ./on by Canon C. E. Raven, D.D., London. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., Museum Street, pp. 122. Price 3s. 
(>d Size 5 ins. by 7(4 ins. 

It is a sign of the times that women in increasing 
numbers are coming forward to disru«s sex. This littlo 
volume by Mrs. Hutchinson is an effort to harmonize 
the recent sex movement in the west with Christianity. 
Although the hook is not altogether free from a tinge of 
mys'icism and some amount of vagueness it is on the 
whole a creditable production and will certainly be appre¬ 
ciated by religiously inclined persons. The author is 
inclined to believe with the late Dr. Rivers that it is only 
‘when mental tension arises in the control of instincts 
and emotional energy is compressed that the best results 
are attained in artistic and intellectual work.’ ‘To such 
fine work the unmarried are callel and in it can find 
satisfaction.’ Unfortunately for the author such fine asser¬ 


tions appear to be mere pious wishes in tne cold lighl 
of statistics. 

G. Bose 

ENGLISH RECORDS OF MARATHA HISTORY: 
Vol. 111. The Allies’ War with Tipu Sultan, 1790-93, 
edited by Prof. Nirud Rhushan Ray. (Pp. xlii-\-6 ( J4 and 
one pot trait. Rs. 7-t-O .) Vol. IV. Murallia-Nizam 
Relations, 1792-95, edited by V. G. Dighe. (Pp. xxx+330, 
two portraits and one map. Rs. •#.) Government Book 
Depot, Bombay. 

We arc glad to note that this exceptionally important 
senes of historical lecords has been enriched by two- 
more volumes. Though edited hy two younger scholars, 
they well maintain the high level of excellence exemplified 
hy the preceding volumes of this scries which came out 
of the hands of vetersn historians like Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar and Rai Bahadui Sardesai. Each of these new 
volumes breaks new ground for the Indian student, as 
their subiects, Viz., the third Mysore War and the cam¬ 
paign of Kharda, had never before been illustrated with 
such a profusion of onginal despatches and other con¬ 
temporary records. Here our vague general knowledge 
has been replaced hy authentic information in the fullest 
detail. 

The Bombay Government and the honorary editors 
alike deserve our warmest gratitude for making these 
valuable records available to us. The low price in the 
case of such admirably printed volumes deserves special 
recognition, und pi ay well be imitated by certain other 
provim ial Governments, especially that of the Panjab,, 
whose record publications are priced absurdly high. 

The introductions, including Sir Jadunath’s Foreword 
to the third volume, unfold in dear outline the main 
features of the episodes treated, especially the diplomacy 
of which we here get the clearest i..-ide view for the 
first time Justice has been done to Tipu Sultan’s 

military genius and also to Cornwallis’s wonderful powers 
of organization and his unfailing patience and foresight. 
In fact. Prof. Ray’s volume will henceforth be an in¬ 
separable companion to Wilks’ Mysore, the standard 
authority on the subject. The student must have at his 
elbow a large atlas of Southern India, because in the 
case of n war ranging over nearly the whole of our 

peninsula, no single map can serve his purpose. 

Mr. Dighe’s volume will be a revelation to Marathi 
readers even, because the much vaunted Kharda campaign 
was hitherto known only in its general features, while the 
military movements and the diplomatic chess-play will 

ail come as new. The excellent map illustrates the 

campaign most helpfully. 

t, c should like to draw attention to two very valuable 
sections supplied to these volumes by Sir Jadunatli 
Sarkar, namely, all the extant letters of the Nizam's French 
general Francois Raymond (in vol. 3) and Sir Charles 
Malct’s most penetrating description and criticism of the 
Maratha army (or rather armies) that assembled for the 
fight at Kharda. Full details are. available in Vol. IV, 
of the military organization of Raymond, “which may 
be compared with that of De Boigne, given in Vol. I ” 
(edited by Sir Jadunath). The materials are thus at 
last before us for an accurate comparison of the training 
of Indian troops by the English and the French respec¬ 
tively. It is a subject of enthralling interest. 

Brajendra Nath Banerji 

HINDI FOLK-SONGS : By A. G. Shirreff, 1. C. S-, 
Hindi Mandir, Allahabad. Pp. 53. Price Re. 1. 

Anatole France has rightly said that the works that 
everybody admires are those that no one examines, for 
we receive them as a precious burden which we pasa 
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■on to others without glancing at them. Of course, I 
could noL do so when 1 got Mr. A. G. ShiirefFs little 
hook. A lovei of Indian folk-songs, I read it now and 
again. 

Almost all file 15 songs given here lepiesnl, more 
or les.-, Eastern Hindi. Mr. Slnrreff owes these song-, to 
Pandit Ham Naresh Tripathi's Hindi book, Kavita 
Kwnnudt, Pail V, Gram Git. Wo find Mr. Shnreff 
retelling the story of Tnpathiji’s love for Hindi folk¬ 
songs : a single line of a song, which the village women 
sang on the radw'av platform bidding adieu to their 
husbands who are leaving for Calcutta, was sufficient to 
bring a turning-point, so to sav. in liis lift : with his 
umbrella lie sn b on the knife-edge boundary oi a nee- 
field taking down hurriedly the notes ni ihr songs which 
the womenfolk engaged m the woik of weeding sang 
in i boms : Mr. Murrell compares Tripathiji standing 
outside the hut of a Chamar. with Jonathan Oldluick 
recording a ballad of love and tluvalry • then wo find 
the villagers suspecting Tripathiji to he a C. 1 D. man, 
a fugitive from the enint of justice, nr n town Lothario 
bent on village intrigue. 

Mi Shu ri ff is. peihaps. a poet himself. He fines 
imitative songs of the \ iHagers. Jle at once remembers 
the popular line of a Scottish song of Annie Launc, 
‘‘.She's bar kit like the jieaeork; She's hteislit like the 
swTin,” as soon as he heais the song of a II. P. village 
g/rl with hei no.- like a parrot’s beak and her fingers 
like llie hunches of the banana He heais the echo of 

“ Edward, Kdwaid" in n liairie ballad of a brothel's 

murder in some I . P. village The Hindi song of the 
fuithlul doe calls to his mind “The three ravens” in 
wlii< li the fallow-deer hears home the body of the slain 
knight. 

Now as regards the translation of the songs, one 

may find fault with Mr. Shirreff. “In the tianslations 

which follow.” he writes in the introduction, “ my aim 
has been to give ;s accurate a rendering as possible in 
a form which may remind English readers of folk-poetry 
with which they are very familiar.” But he has not 
alwavs been liteial and strictly faithful to the original 
tofimi of the songs. And one cannot lie possihlv so 
while tendering the songs in vexse, as Mi. .Shirreff has 
done. I would omit the verse-scheme altogether where 
it i- to he adopted at the east of the originality and 
local colour of a particular song. The idea of render¬ 
ing the songs in vpise with the object that thev should 
lemmd English readers of their own ballads is very 
dangcious. It is only for the sake of versp-srhemp that 

Mr. Shiiioff translates the refrain m a song, “?r Jjff 

<U5R tf” as “undei the greenwood tree.” In song No. 8 

'he ti.inslates the Hindi wind>’ (sari) as ’gown.” 
Such a licence should not be allowed for it kills 
the spirit of the Indian folk-song. I do not know 
If the saii of an Indian woman looks really less lovely 
and beautiful than an English woni.-n’s gown, hut i would 
like to keep it as it is even in the English tendering. 

In song No. 2 the Hindi word is transformed 

into “ Stool;” and again the name of the Dliak tree 
under which the sad doe is seen sighing foi the deceased 
deei, is reduced to only a gieen lice in the fair forest. 
Simple prose translations in good English, as we find in 
the ease of Verripr Elwin's Good folk-songs, can do 
much more justice to the original references to life and 
local colour ol a countiy to which the songs belong. 
“ It was after adopting the lowland Scots dialect for 
some of these translations,” says Mr. Shirreff at one 
place, “that I found good authority for so doing in 
Legge’s translations from what is the oldest coDection of 


folk-songs in the world, the Chinese Sinking.” I do not 
know il all the English people can really follow the 
lowland Scots dialed. Even if some people mav he able 
to follow it and eii,oy it, wlmL about the vast majunty 
of international leadeis of honks in English to whom the 
lowland Scots dialed cannot hut lit, all Gieek? Let us 
hope that in futme Mr. Shnieff will lie saved from such 
a dangeious attempt as it is in the piesent ease. Mother 
India as well as the wide wculd ol international litera¬ 
tim; will lie mole giateful to him il he otlois more 
Hindi songs in good English pi use, keeping in view the 
ouginal local coloui. 

T)l\ 7.MIHA S \1 YAll 11II 

AN ENGLISH VERSION OF THE ART1IAS \N- 
GRAHA OF LANGAKSf R1IASKAK \ . By R V. 
Jahagirdar. liharwar, I'hVJt. 

Tin- is not an ambitious hut a usciul weak by a young 
scholar, meant chiefly for colic gi students who want to 
stiulv this well-known treatise on the elements of 
Mimamsa The woik has already found several liuns- 
lalcus both nt English and Geiman. The pieseni trans¬ 
lation is haidlv an lmpiovenirni on the pievious attempts 
lint it will evidently serve the puipose for which it is 
intended. An inclusion of the Snn-kril text would have 
facilitated the reading of the English translation 

S. K. De 

SOME ASPECTS OF ECONOMIC PLANNING: 
By Y. S. Stiliba Ran. Published in 1^.15. 

This hook comprises the materials contained in six 
lectiiies delivered by tlw; author at the Madias llniveisity 
during 1032 and l u 33. The punciples of economic 
jilunnmg and then application in Indian conditions are 
dealt with fioin the point of view of the scientist und the 
mlci-jilion oi controlled i coitomv and hnssez faire has 
been traced. Although the atilhoi does not encourage 
the adoption of planned economy by India alone, he 
believes that gieater stabilisation will lolJow in our 
economic life if India becomes an integral part of a 
World plan or an Empiio jdan. 

The hook, however, does not provide the material 
from wliii h the natuie of planned eronomy in India may 
he visualised 

INDIVN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OR THE WAY 
TO PROSPERITY ; By S. Lakshmmarasiah, B.A. 

ms 

In this hook the author deals with certain problems 
of Indian Economics and explains its methods on the 
bark-ground of India’s socio-economic life. The conser¬ 
vative mannei of treatment of the various subj'ccts and 
the uncalled for introduction of extianeous matters take 
away a good deal from the real u fulness of the hook. 

N. Sanval 

DID MADAME BT.AVATSKY FORGE THE 
MAHATMA LETTERS : By C Jinarajadasa. Published 
by Thcosopi.ical Publishing Pause. Adyar, Madras. 

This hook icfus to a controversy about eeitain letters 
alleged to have been wiilten hj Mcdialinas oi Adepts, 
i e.. minds of a stipend order hv,ng in an invisible 
world Many of tile* lellers, in part m in whole, have 
been lepioduced in this hook. They aip alleged to have 
been written to different poisons m different countries 
and at different times and in fifferent hand-writing. 
They were ciespatehed to the ad. essees sometimes by 
post, sometimes through messengers who appeared and 
Hisapppnied in the twinkling of an eye, and sometimes 
no one knows how. Their contents always refer eithex 
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lo the Theosophical Movement or to the leaders and 
originators oi the moyement. 

A unction of the world’s public naturally refused 
to believe that the letter*- were genuine. Madeline 
Blavaisky was suspected of forgery. The opinion of a 
hand-writing expert, who examined some of these letters 
and declared them all to have (been written by the same 
hand, was the chief argument for such a theoiy. The 
author ol the present book challenges this opinion and 
declares that the letters were not forged. Ills main aigu- 
meni is that an examination of the scitpls shows that 
they were not by the samr hand. lie has given lacsimiles 
of the scripts and invite-, his readers to examine them 
and agree with him. He does not doubt—noi does he 
allow others lo doubt— the possibility of such communica¬ 
tion and the existence of such minds or persons as the 
Mahatmas. 

The Theosoplucal Society has many good points in 
its favour; hut when it d-«ks a science-intoxicated world 
to believe such mysterious things as letters written on 
gross materials J.v the deni'nens of an invisible world and 
equally mysterious despan It of such letters to persons 
living heie on this earth, pcihaps it asks men to strain 
their will to believe a little loo much. 

II. C. Bhattaciiarjee 

MEENAKSHI’S MEMOIRS: By Miss H. Kaveri 
Bai, B.A. L.T.; published by G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Madras. Price Rs. 3. 

This is a novel of Indian Christian life, as lived in 
Madias and South India generally. The home-life of 
Indian converts lo Christianity and then hopes and 
aspirations as a social or pohliral entity are delineated 
with perfect realism and fidelity. In the book under 
review the author takes the readers to the hearth and 
home of the Indian Christian Community and lays bare 
the real facts of their lives, their hopes and dreams, 
their frailties and new ideas. The author treats with 
sympathy the draw-hacks of the Indian Christian Com¬ 
munity and states that under favourable cin umstanccs 
and proper guidance they are also shoving signs of 
national consciousness. The authoi's style is simple and 
appealing. The printing leaves nothing to be desired. 
Tite get-up of the book is exeeilent 

Sijkumar Rani an Das 

HINDUSTAN YEAR BOOK and WHO’S WHO, 
1938 : By S. C. Sarkar. Sixth Y<-ar of Issue. M. C. 
Sarkur and Sons Ltd, Calcutta. Pp. 157. Rupee one 
only. 

The latest issue of this year book maintains its past 
standard, and will be useful to students and publicists. 
An important feature of this year book is a summary 
of the new constitution of India. 

P. B. S. 

WHY THE VILLAGE MOVEMENT? By J. C. 
Kumarappa. Hindustan Publishing Co., Ltd., Rajah- 
mundry, S. India, 1936. Pp. 91. Price Armas eight. 

The book sets out the economic ideas underlying 
the All-India Village Industries Association. Instead of 
offering humanity more material comforts through cen¬ 
tralised production and of more leisure to be filled in 
anyhow by cultural pursuits, the basic purpose of the 
Association is lo distribute work more equitably, and 
make work itself a school for the unfoldmenl and proper 
fulfilment of the individual. It thus proposes to rescue 
work from its irksomeness as under centralisation; it 
stands not only for decentralise: >n but cjso for the 
replacement of the profit motive by 'hai of service and 
human welfare. 


MYSORE DASARA EXHIBITION, 1937: Official 
Handbook and Guide. Bangalore, 1937. 

This sumptuously illustrated volume is not meiely a 
guide to the Dasara Exhibition of 1937. but also contains 
a sufficiently detailed description of the industrial and 
cultural activities of the Stale. It will prove a helpful 
guide to intending visitors to Mysore. 

A GUIDE TO SER1NGAPATAM : By Dr. M. H. 
Krishna, M.A., D. Litt. (Land.). Published for the 
Gowmment of Mysore. Bangalore, 1937. Price Four 
A<nnas. Pp. 25, plates 8 and 2 maps. 

This booklet forms the first of a series of guide 
books for the use of travelling m Mysore. It is well 
written and well illustrated. 

A GUIDE TO THE SCULPTURES IN THE INDIAN 
MUSEUM. PART I. EARLY INDIAN SCHOOLS : 

By N. C. Majumdar. Arrhteological Survey of India, ( 
Delhi, 1937. Pi ice 1-2 or 2s. Pp. 106 and 12 plates. 

The hook deals with the Mamya and Sunga sculp¬ 
tures exhibited in portions of tiie Indian Museum. The 
sculptures are described in a inaiinoi suitable for the 
general reader, while a list of the inscriptions with trans¬ 
lations is given at the end of the book. The plates 
are very well printed and arc of u repiesentativc 
character. 

Nuimat. Kumar Bosf 

TIIE MAIIABRATA, IN ENGLISH, Part I (con¬ 
taining the first Ten Parvas): By Ramanadasa, K. S. 
Seshagiri, B.A., 138, Brodie’s Road, Mylapore, Madras; 
price annas ten 

The writer has skilfully pieced together the threads 
of the main plot of the Mahabharata as occuring in the 
first ten Parvas. 

IsANCHANDRA RAY 

SANSKRIT- ENGLISH 

SRT BHAGAVAD GITA EDITED WITH A GLOSS 
“ SIDDHIDATR1 By Raj Vaidya Jivarama Kahdas 
Sastn, Gondola, Kathiawar. Pp. 153■ Price not men¬ 
tioned. 

The editor claims that he has revised the Gita in 
the light of a rare and ancient manuscript with various 
readings incoiporated therein. 

The introduction supplies various information as to 
Gita, its nature and its history, etc., for which many 
will be benefited to a great exteoit, though there are 
•-e-verai points which require evidence or justification. As 
for instance, we can not take it as a settled fact, from ' 
the mere statement of the learned editor, that Sankara- 
charya flourished about 2,500 years ago. His time, we 
believe, to be not before 686 A. D. i.e. 1251 years before 
this day. (Vide “ A chary a Samkar and Ramanuja" in 
Bengali.) 

Then the learned editor enters into the discussion 
as to the number of the slokas of Gita. In this con¬ 
nection he says that the number should be 745 according 
to a statement iby Vedavyasa himself in his Mahabharata, 
instead of 700, which is current since the time of 
Sankaracharya, whose commentary is the oldest one now 
extant. 

However the present edition under review consists 
only of 719 slokas with different readings based upon 13 
MSS., collected by him, the oldest of which dates back 
up to 1392 A. D. and some printed editions of the same 
with commentaries of much later period. 

The learned editor is also writing a commentary in 
the name of “ Chandraghanta ” which he expects to be 
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completed and published soon with the 26 slokas still 
wanting. He is confident that these 26 slokas will be 
found in some of the MSS. in libraries not yet explored 
and for which he invites the co-operation of the Sanskrit 
knowing Hindu public. He has already found out that 
in Persian translation of Gita, made in the time of the 
Mahomedan Emperors in the sixteenth century A. D., 
there were 745 slokas in the original, and thus it is not 
an impossible task for him to discover a MS. of the 
sacred book containing full 745 slokas. This is no doubt 
a very laudable attempt on the part of the learned editor 
in these days of research. We earnestly hope that his 
attempt may be crowned with success. But there is 
one thing to which we wish to draw the attention of 
the learned editor. How can we expect the authenticity 
of such a MS. of 745 slokas. which was not written 
before 2500 or 1300 years, i.e., the time of Sankaracharya. 
How is it, that Sankaracharya with a host of his follow¬ 
ers, and tne other Acharyas of other schools, with their 
disciples and adherents, failed to notice this discrepancy 
of a book which is equally authoritative like the 
Upanishads. So it suggests m our mind, that there 
must have been a difference in the method of counting 
the slokas, as it is in the case of Durgasaptasate; or it 
may be said that, since many of our religious books 
were written down from memory after they were destroyed 
by the Buddhists, jtast after the reign of Bhajya Raja of 
Dhara, this discrepency has crept in. However, how 
far this latter fact will explain the difference in the 
reading of the book in MSS. of later date, is a thing, 
which requires a careful consideration of all of us. The 
tables supplied for the different readings are not quite 
intelligible and leave room for improvement. The 
English rendering of the gloss Siddhidatri is most in¬ 
teresting aspect of the book, the arguments therein in 
favour of correct readings require careful examination. 
However we may expect that the learned editor will soon 
complete his commentary “ Chandraghanta" and publish 
an edition of 745 slokas of the sacred book at an early 
date. Rajendranath Ghose 

SANSKRIT 

SRUTI KALPALATA, with an annotation by Srimad 
Wamana Pandit. Published by Tikaram Pundalik Sekhia, 
Book-sellers and Publishers, Madhavbag, Bombay. Pp. 268. 
Price Rs. 3/8/-. 

This is a Sanskrit commentary on the Vedastuti, 
the 87th Chapter of the 10th Book of Srimadbhagavata 
Purana, with a very valuable introduction by Pandit Ram 
Chandra Mahadeva Athavle of the council of Masura- 
sharam, Nanpada, Thana, Bombay, uolh in Sanskrit and 
English. 

The commentary is very exhaustive and lllumnnating 
and is written in a very lucid and simple Sanskrit. It 
contains innumerable quotations from Upanishads, arid 
explains the most knotty points of Philosophy, with 
admirable accuracy. The quotations from Upanishads 
prove that Bhagavata Purana is nothing but a recapitula¬ 
tion of Vedanta, i.e., the Upanishads, although technically 
Bhagavat doctrine was refuted by Vedavyasa in his 
Brahmasutras. The commentary was written by Pandit 
Wamana of Maharastra. who flourished in the 17th 
century of the Saka era, and who was celebrated for his 
profound scholastic learning and was possessed ot 
unquestionable devotion with rare spiritual power. 
This brilliant commentary of Vedastuti will be found 
very much useful to those who want to make a 
comparative study of the book with the teachings of the 
Upanishads. The whole commentary is based on the 
Advaita Vedanta system, but perfectly in consonance with 
the philoaophy of devotion, i.e., the Bhakti cult. We are 
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sure this book will attract the attention of a large 
section of intelligent public specially of the Pandits 
and savants in Sanskrit Philosophy. The editing is also 
commendable as also its printing which is elegant. We 
trust this publication will be well received by the public. 

Rajendranath Ghose 

HINDI 

HITLER MAHAN : By Acharya Chandrasekhar 
Sastri. Published by the Bharati Sahitya Mandir, Delhi. 
Pp. 382. Price Rs. 3/-. 

The scheme ot reorganization in Germany, and in¬ 
cidentally the part played by Hitler in bringing that 
about are delineated in this book. The writer has di-awn 
his materials from such authoritative works as Hitler’s 
My Struggle and General Goering's Germany Reborn. 
This is a welcome addition to Hindi literature in the 
branch of contemporary history. There are several 
illustrations. 

BIMA-SANDES : By Manibhai Gopalji Desai. 
Bombay. Pp. 70. Price -161- 

Translated from the Gujarati edition. The author 
has put together in a nutshell all the various topics con¬ 
nected with the life insurance business. 

KALA : By Kaka Kalelkar. Translated by Hrishikes 
Sarma. The Bharatiya Sahitya Parishad. Delhi. Pp. 106. 
Price -181. 1937. 

This as a dissertation on Art and its place in the 
philosophy of life. Both Indian and Western theories of 
Art are discussed here. The Appendix treats of the 
theories about the rasas. The author deplores the ugli¬ 
ness of life in modern times because it is divorced from 
Ajt. Rames Basu 

BENGALI 

BANGIYA MAHAKOSH or ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BENGALENSIS : Edited by Professor Amulya Charon 
Vidyabhushan, M.A., with many learned and competent 
assistant editors. Published by Syt. Satish Chaidra Seal, 
M.A., B.L., Secretary, Indian Research Institute, 170, 
Manicktala Street, Calcutta. Price per number* eight 
annas. 

We have noticed this excellent encyclopaedia previ¬ 
ously several times. The article on Ajanta covers pages 
658-664 of No. 18 and pages 665-692 of No. 19. For an 
encyclopedia article it is fairly exhaustive and is profusely 
illustrated. It is written by Mr. Ajit Ghosh, who » 
known to possess adequate information on the subject. 
We notice two omissions in the bibliography. The editor 
of Prabasi wrote an illustrated article on the Ajanta 
cave paintings 37 years ago in the very first number of 
Prabasi. Perhaps Mr. Ghosh does not know this. _ Sister 
Nivedita wrote more than one article on Ajanta m The 
Modem Review. Mr. Qhosh does not mention theso 
also. In the article on Akshay Kumar Maura also in 
this encyclopedia his contributions to Prabasi and I tie 
Modem Review were not mentioned. 

BANGIYA SABDAKOSH : By Pandit Haricharan 
Bandyopadhyaya of Santiniketan. Price per number, 
published monthly, eight annas. 

This lexicon, which will be the biggest Bengali 
dictionary when complete, has been reviewed and paised 
in Prabasi by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji and by the 
editor several times. It has been reviewed m The Modern 
Review also favourably ere thi° As the work of one 
man it is a remarkable achievi uent. It is noteworthy 
not merely on that account. It is scholarly, comprehen¬ 
sive and accurate. Forty-nine numbers have br«i pub¬ 
lished up to date, the last word in the 49th number 
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being “ Devadatta.' All university, college, high school 
and town public libraries should include this meritorious 
work in their collections. Nearly half the work has been 
published. The entire manuscript was complete long ago 
and is being revised and re-written part by part. 

PRANT1K, or BORDERLAND POEMS: By 
Rabindranath Tagore. Visva-bharati Bookshop, 210, Com- 
wallis Street, Calcutta. Price eight annas. 

Except a few all the poems in this little book were 
written by the poet after his recent serious illness. The 
Iasi two were written on the 25th December, 1937. The 
last but one denounces predatory imperialism, such as 
is in evidence in the Smo-Japanese War, m words of 
prophetic indignation. 

VLsVA-PARICHAYA, or AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE UNIVERSE : By Rabindranath Tagore. Second 
Edition. Visva-bharati Bookshop, 210, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. Price one rupee. 

We noticed this book, meant for boys and girls, when 
it was first puWished. That a second edition of a 
scientific work should be required in less than four 
mnnthB, is something new in Bengal. The excellence of 
the book perhaps supplies the explanation, and perhaps 
also the fact that it has been written by a great poet. 
In the present edition the author has subjected it to 
thoiough revision. Though written for juvenile readers, 
old readers like us learn from it many things which we 
did not know before. D. 

SRI NIMBARKACHARYA 0 TANHAR DHARMA- 
MAI' : By Pulin Bihari Bhattacharya, M.A. To be had 
of the author: Village Mahasahasra, P. 0. Ra/nagar, 
District Sylh -t, Assam : Pp. 149. Price Rs. 1/8/- 

This is a little unpretentious work on Nimbarka the 
famous Vaishnava teacher and his doctrines, und 
incidentally it discusses a number of matters connected 
with Vaishnavism and the various Vaishnava sects and 
schools. It is a well-written book, although with an 
orthodox view-pomt. History and chronology are not 
its strong points as a number of mistakes of omission 
and commission would show; nor is the aulhoi’s attitude 
that of the scien’ific student of history. Nevertheless, 
the average reader will find the book an useful 
introduction to the subject, and will obtain from it a 
clear expose of the philosophy of the sect. 

Sunitx Kumar Chatterji 

TELUCU 

MAHABHARATA KAURAVARANGAM : By Umar 
Alisha, M. L. A. (Central), President, Vignana Vidya 
Peetam, Pithapur. Pp. 115. Price Re. 1/. 

A drama in seven acts. The subject of the work 
needs no introduction. Throughout the pages of the work, 
Mr. Alisha influences the reader and enlists his sympathy 
for Duryodban. The treatment of the subject at the hands 
of this well-known Telugu Poet is commendable. 

R. S. Bharadwaj 

GUJARATI 

VASUNDHARA NAN VAHALAN DAVI,AN: By 
Jhaverchand Meghani. Printed at the Swadhen Print¬ 
ing Press, Ranpur. Cloth bound. Pp. 256. Price 
Re. 1-8-0 (1937). 

This story, a realistic one, is a vivid representation 
of the life led by a certain class of society in Kathiawad; 
viz., the class between the middle and the lower one. 
The tatoo woman Tejudi, the boy with a lip cut—a 
helping hand to the wandering Midori—the man who 
goes about with a monkey, and a bear, and gives 


street entertainments, and the blind, motherless child of 
four, form a trinity round which the story revolves. In 
homely language, studded with words and expressions 
of Kathiawad's dialect—in the nature of a handicap to 
a reader of Gujarat. Mr. Meghani has successfully at¬ 
tempted to breathe life into them, and we feel as if we 
were eye witnesses of the j"oy and the sorrow being felt 
by them as incident after incident is narrated by the 
writer. 

BUDDHA CHARIT: By Dharmanand Kosambi. 
Printed at the Utkrighta Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Thick Cover Board. Pp. 360. Price Re. 14 (1937). 

When Acharya Dharmanand Kosambi writes any 
thing on the life and times of Gautama Buddha, it is a 
guarantee of the fact that the reader gets everything that 
is genuine and based on authority. This interesting 
volume is the best life of Buddha till now to be had 
in Gujarati. Its characteusiic feature is that it tells 
the tiuth even at the risk of offending religious feelings 
and pet theories of people; for instance, the author shows 
conclusively that Buddha did not inculcate Ahimsa, non¬ 
killing of oattle for food, in the sense understood at 
present. What he preached was a prohibition of the 
sacrifice of cattle, robbed from poor people by the rich 
man who performed a sacrifice (yajna). He also shows 
that in those limes Jain Shramanas partook of flesh food, 
and that the revolt against it came later. The story is 
told in a very engaging way and an excellent index at 
the end considerably helps the reader. 

SHERATHA NI ART1I1K TAPAS : By Vithaldas 
M. Kothan and Jhawerbhai P. Patel. Printed at the 
Aditya Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Pp. 45. Paper Cover. 
Price annas four. (1937). 

A typical small village in North Gujarat was 
selected for Economic Survey of its industries and the 
mode of life of its inhabitants. The result is a valuable 
pamphlet which notices the difficulties of the workers 
in this line, even in those days, dus to the mistrust, 
in consequence of the ignorance and illiteracy of the 
villagers. It is a very useful record of facts and 
interesting from several points of view. 

K. M. J. 

THE STRIBODH SPECIAL, edited by Mrs. Maniben 
Nanubhai Desai. 

It is a handsome special number of a Gujarati 
monthly. Stribodh, which has rendered during its long 
career of 82 years yeomen's services to the cause of 
womanhood. The special feature that attracts our notice 
in this publication is that its contributors are all ladies 
and that it has been edited also by a lady. 

The subjects discussed cover a wide range, social, 
political and literary, and the contributors are some of 
the most eminent social and political workers of India, 
amongst them being women of renown like Mrs. Uma 
Nehru, Hon. Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, Mrs. Rameshwari 
Nehru, Dr. Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddy, Mrs. Dharamshila 
Lai, Bar-at-Law, Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, 
Mrs. Hansa Mehta, Mrs. Lilawatti Munshi and othera. 
Their thoughtful articles all invite attention and are 
worth a perusal. Mrs. Man! Desai in an illuminating 
article discusses the relationship of Russian Women with 
Family and dispels the false notion that the new order 
of things in that land without unemployment has 
shattered the family life and has made its women 
miseiable. The number contains some entertaining short 
stories, too, amongst which “ Poor Empress," 

“ Prayashchhta,” “ Parajaya ” and Madagantha ” deserve 
special mention. 


R. K. 



THE JUBILEE SESSION OF THE INDIAN 
SCIENCE CONGRESS 


Anthropology Section 

The proceedings of the Anthropology section 
began in the Ashutosh Building on January 4, 
under the presidency of Dr. B. S. Guha. The 
session was unique as besides the leading anthro¬ 
pologists of this country, a large number of 
distinguished members of the foreign delegation, 
such as Profs. H. J. Fleure, F.RS., R. A. Fisher, 
F.R S., R. Ruggles Gates, F.R.S., II. Peake, 
(Ex-President of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Great Britain), F. W. Thomas, 
Frhr von Eickstedt and H. Ilolosworth, was 
present. Dr. Mrs. E. W. Macfarlane, Research 
Associate of the University of Michigan and 
Drs. M. B. Emenau and D. G Mandelbaum of 
the Yale University, who are carrying on anthro¬ 
pological investigations in this country also took 
part in the meetings. Besides the reading of 
papers, there were three sectional discussions on 
“ Blood Grouping and Racial Classification,” 
“ The Importance of Anthropological Studies 
for India ” and “ A Programme of Archaeological 
Excavations for India.” 

The papers read, dealt with both the gene¬ 
ral questions of the scope and functions of 
anthropology, methods of racial analysis, blood 
group distributions and particular items of 
interest. 

Discussing the question of the proper scope 
of anthropology from the cultural standpoint, 
Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy of Ranchi 
pleaded for the study of the higher and spiritual 
side of Man and deplored in this connection the 
action of the National Institute of Sciences of 
India for including Anthropology under zoology, 
for the science of Man was concerned not only 
with his zoological history, but should also study 
the outward manifestations of the Eternal 
Spirit which resides in man and lifts him above 
other animals. Frhr von Eickstedt on the 
other hand, considered that as a scientific 
discipline Anthropology could only deal with the 
biological study of Anthropos himself, and the 
modern idea of a holistic anthropology was the 
only logical and scientific conception of the 
subject. Prof. R. A. Fisher, Galton Professor 
of Eugenics of the London University, in a very 
suggestive paper on the functions of Physical 
Anthropology remarked that racial differences 
between two' somatic types were due to selective 


modifications in which a number of genetic and 
environmental factors operated and slowly 
affected the evolutionary processes. The best 
means of studying these differences would be in 
living persons rather than in skeletal remains, 
specially the homozygotic twins Prof. H. J. 
Fleure went more searchmgly into the question 
and said that almost every population received 
contribution from several in-drifts which did 
not completely blend. The persistence of these 
diverse types side by side in a population is to 
be explained on Mendelian lines and the safest 
method in racial analysis is to study these 
bundling of physical characters in individuals 
and to see what are the more general bundlings 
in particular populations. 

Among many interesting papers read on 
particular subjects that deserve special mention, 
are Dr. Mandelbaum's “ Investigations on Poly¬ 
andry in Kota Society ”; Dr. M. B. Emcnau’s 
“ Analysis of Kinship and Marriage Among the 
Coorgis ”; Mr. K. P. Chattopadliya’s paper on 
“ Indian Oil Presses ”; Prof. N N. Sen Gupta's 
“ Interpretation of Dancing as a Method of 
Inducing Ecstasy and Frenzy and Dr. P. C. 
Biswas’ “ Studies on the Heredity of Palmar 
Pal tern ”. 

Keen interest was taken in the three discus¬ 
sions, the first of which on blood groupings and 
racial classification was opened by Dr. Mrs. 
Macfarlane. Dealing with her own researches 
and as well as those of Mr. S. Sarkar of the 
Bose Institute, among the lower section of the 
Bengali population, she showed the preponder¬ 
ance of B over A as an essential Indian condi¬ 
tion, to which Hirzfeld was the first to draw 
attention. In collecting the data the technique 
must first of all be well mastered and each caste 
and tribe be separately tested. Future investi¬ 
gations carried on in this way may be expected 
to throw light on the origin of the mutation to 
B. 

Prof. R. Ruggles Gates remarked that blood 
groups were definite units and as their method 
of inheritance was known, they have an 
advantage over other phvsical characters in 
racial classification which : 0 uld be interpreted 
in terms of isolation, migration and racial 
crossings. It is important that future blood 
group tests be combined with anthropometrio 
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studies, and in this connection attention was 
drawn to the close correspondence of the blood 
group tests carried on by Dr. Macfarlane with 
the Anthropometric studies of Dr. B. S. Guha. 

The discussion on the importance of Anthro¬ 
pological studies for India was opened by 
Rai Sarat Chandra ltoy Bahadur and Prof. H. J. 
Flcure, H. Peake, Frhr von Eickstedt and 
Mr. K. P. Chattopadhaya took part in it. As 
a result of the discussions a resolution was 
moved by Prof. H. J. Flcure : 

“ that in view of the urgent necessity of Anthropological 
studies in India it is essential that the Universities should 
make adequate provisions for the teaching of and re¬ 
search m that subject. That in order to promote such 
work the Central Government ibe requested to give an 
independent status to Anthropology as a department of 
research." 

The resolution was supported by Prof. Frhr 
von Eickstedt and carried unanimously. 

The discussion on a programme of archaeo¬ 
logical excavations in India was opened by 
Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Director General 
of Archajology. Mr. N. G. Majumdar, Profs. 
H. J. Flcure and Peake participated in the 
discussion. Prof. F. W. Thomas suggested that, 

for the proper research in Archaeology it is necessary 
to have a Central Institute of Archaeology and Anthropology 
in India on the line of such institutions of Europe and 
America as problems of prehistoric Archaeology and 
Anthropology are largely interdependent and common 
and should be studied together. 

The Presidential Address of Dr. B. S. Guha 
was on " The Racial Composition of the 
Hindukush Tribes,” among whom he carried on 
Anthropological investigations as a member of 
the Scientific Expedition sent by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1929. 

The Racial Composition of the 

lilND! T KIJsH TrIUES 

(Presidmhal Address of Dr. B. S. Guha) 

“ The region south of the Hindukush and 
Karakorum mountains occupied a strategic 
position m the racial geography of India, for in 
these difficult, high mountainous valleys were 
still sheltered some of the remnants of the 
northern steppe folks who invaded India in the 
second millennium B. C 

Linguistically the tribes living in this area 
could be classified under two heads, namely, 
Dardic and Burushaski, with Kaffiri occupying 
an intermediate position between Iranian and 
Indian. Burushaski was unrelated to any 
known language, but Morgenstieme’s investiga¬ 
tions had shown the essentially Indian character 
of the Dardic and even the Kaffiri languages. 

The earliest investigations on the somatic 
characters of these interesting tribes wer* those 


of Ujfalvy, followed by Stein, Dainelli and the 
author himself, who, as a member of the 
scientific expedition sent by the Government of 
India visited Kaffiristan and Chitral in 1929. 

From a careful consideration of physical 
characters, it appeared that the basic racial type 
in the entire region was a short, dark dolichoce¬ 
phalic strain with prominent long nose, often 
aquiline, which might be regarded as a variant 
of Eugen Fischer’s Oriental race and the most 
characteristic type of the region. 

Besides this principal type they had the 
southern extension of a broad-headed race 
closely allied to what, was known as the Dinaric 
Race of Eastern Europe. In its strongest 
form it was found among the Khos of the 
Chitral valley and the Burushos of Hunza Nagir, 
though it occurred throughout the Dardic tribes 
in varying degrees. 

The skin colour in this race was prevailingly 
of a rosy white tint but the eyes were more 
often hazel and green, and the colour of the 
hair was brown. 

The third main racial strain was a tall 
dolichocephalic type with long and straight nose. 
It formed a very important layer among the 
Kaffir and the upper stratum of the Burusho 
and the Dadric tribes. The distribution of the 
cephalic index in this type followed the same 
trend as found by Aliens Kappers in the races 
of the Aral-Caspian regions and very similar 
to that which formed the dominant element in 
the North European population, with whom its 
chief distinction lay in the integumentary 
colours 

Whereas in Sweden the blond type re¬ 
presented 49 per cent of the population, among 
the Kaffirs it did not exceed 15 per cent 
Blondness, as was well known, was due to a 
deficiency mutation which suppressed the 
appearance of pigment It is certain that this 
deficiency mutation had occurred in this and at 
least in another, namely, the East-Baltic race, 
at some time or other. It was probable that 
the mutations for skin, eye and hair colours had 
taken place separately In the Baltic tribes the 
high rate of the deficiency mutation might 
probably account for the larger percentage of 
the blond as compared to the Hindukush tribes 
among whom the activators were perhaps 
dominant over suppression causing the general 
persistence of the more pigmented people. 

Lastly an intruding Mongoloid element 
must also be recognized which appeared to be 
responsible for the yellowish tint in the skin 
colour and broad flat nose found among many 
individuals. 

The proportions of these strains varied in 
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different parts. The Dinaric and the proto- 
Nordic elements were stronger in the western 
valleys, whereas the basic Oriental and the 
Mongoloid elements were more conspicuous in 
the eastern valleys of the Upper Indus ” 

The session concluded with a formal resolu¬ 
tion moved by Prof. H. J. Fleure, F. R. S., on 
behalf of the British Association, thanking 
Dr. B. S. Guha for the great work done by him 
in Indian Anthropology and for the very 
successful meeting of the Section. 

Geology Section 

The Geology Section proceedings began 
under the presidency of Professor D. N. Wadia, 
with a discussion of some of the results obtained 
by the geologists of the Burmah Oil Company, 
an instance of the way in which important 
scientific information may be obtained in the 
course of researches directed towards an 
economic end. Other paper's followed covering 
almost every branch of geology, but perhaps 
■the most interesting to the layman were those of 
several members of the Geological Survey of 
India which dealt with the structure and building 
of the Himalayas and showed how very youthful 
is this greatest of mountain ranges. D. N. 
Wadia, W. D. West and H. M. Lahiri brought 
forward evidence of the gradual creep of the 
older rocks of the mountain range over the 
newer rocks of the sub-Himalayan zone, and 
showed that the southward march of the 
mountains still continues. A. L. Coulson told 
the section of the evidence for the last ice age 
in the Punjab and Kashmir. 

Dr. Krishnan’s account of the geological 
structure of Peninsular India called forth most 
interesting comments from the overseas geologists 
and led to an emphasis on the comparative 
instability of even the apparently most stable 
parts of the Peninsula. 

B. L. Rao and L. R. Rao from Mysore 
•contributed papers on the ancient crystalline 
•complex of the Deccan, and C. Mahadevan gave 
an interesting account of the salt concentrates 
in the Archaean terrain of Hyderabad. Prof. 
Frederick Morris of Cambridge, Mass., spoke on 
the Gobi Desert, aided by a magnificent collec¬ 
tion of coloured lantern slides. Perhaps the 
most arresting photograph was the one showing 
■a clutch of Dinosaur eggs laid in the sands of 
a hundred million years ago, buried by the 
wind-borne detritus and uncovered by the pick 
of the geologist. 

The Geology Section has taken part in 
.several joint discussions with Botany, Agri¬ 


culture and Physics. Discussion dealing with 
questions of the interpretation of faults in the 
Himalayan region, and in this the evidence from 
the recent researches of the Geological Survey 
of India was discussed with the overseas 
geologists now visiting India. 

Throughout the meetings the geologists of 
India had been fortunate in receiving the most 
valuable suggestions and assistance from the 
visitors, particularly from Profs. Boswell and 
Gordon of London, Prof. Fcarnsides of Sheffield, 
Prof Read of Liverpool, Prof Morris, and 
Dr. du Toit of Johannesburg, and from Sir Lewis 
Fermor, the former Director of the Geological 
Survey of India, whom the section were glad to 
welcome back to the Science Congress and to 
Calcutta. * 

The Presidential Address by D. N. Wadia 
dealt with the “ Structure of the Himalaya and 
of the North Indian Foreland.” Geological 
work carried out during the last few years has 
thrown much light on the structure of Northern 
India, a region of extraordinary geotectonic 
interest, as much on account of the magnitude 
and intensity of the crustal deformations, 
involving the upwarp of the Himalayan chain 
and the formation at its foot of the deep parallel 
Indo-Gangetic depressions, as on account of the 
extreme youth of these world-transforming 
events. The region of Northern India resolves 
itself structurally into two broad belts, the 
folded chain of the Himalayas and the edge of 
the Indian peninsular mainland, that has acted 
as the resistant block and m the process sagged 
under +hc strain of the folding of the northern 
ranges The structure of this foreland is reveal¬ 
ed in four principal units : (1) The Rajputana 

plateau (2) The Potwar trough. (3) The 
Gangetic. trough, 1200 miles long and 200 miles 
wide, mostly filled up by late Pleistocene 
alluviation. (4) The Assam plateau. 

In Kashmir the Himalayan system of earth- 
folds undergoes a deep loop-like bend round a 
pivotal point—a narrow promontory of the 
Punjab foreland hidden under the late Tertiary 
deposits. Four overthrusts have been noted in 
the Simla mountains, representing flat, re¬ 
cumbent folds. In the Garhwal area recent 
mapping has proved two superposed sheet-folds, 
composed of the older rock-formations over¬ 
riding the newer rocks of the Outer Himalayas. 

Evidence of the extreme youth of Hima¬ 
layan orogeny has multiplied in recent years; 
investigations in the Pleistocene, glacial and 
fluviatile deposits of the Ka hmir valley suggest 
that between 5009-8000 ft. of uplift has taken 
place since the end of the Pliocene. A part of 
the address deals with the recently discovered 
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gravity anomalies, both positive and negative, 
in the Himalayan region, which cannot be 
explained on the hypothesis of isostasy. On the 
whole, compensation is in excess in the Central 
Himalayan ranges, while the outer Himalaya is 
an area of overload and undcr-compcnsation. 

The arcuate form of the Himalayas, present¬ 
ing to the south three prominent, festoons, is 
best explained as the result of three crustal pegs 
arresting the free movement of the plastic folds 
pressing against the Indian liorst under pressures 
from the north. The Great Himalayan range, 
built mostly of granite or pre-Cambrian sedi¬ 
ments, from the Brahmaputra gorge to Nanga 
Parbat on the Indus, thus denotes the Himalayan 
protnxis, the axis of original upwarp of the 
Tethyan geosyncline At both its "ends it has 
undergone sharp southward deflections to 
accommodate itself to the shape of the foreland. 

Zoology Section 

The Zoology Section was presided over by 
Professor G. Matthai, Sc.D. (Cantab), of 
Lahore, who in his Presidential Address, 
delivered on the 7th January, 1938, dealt with 
“ Zoology and its Advancement in India." The 
greater part of the address was devoted to coral 
formation and oceanography, subjects in which 
Dr. Matthai has been himself interested for a 
number of years, but in the latter part of the 
address attention was directed to the various 
centres of Zoological research in Indi.t and the 
work accomplished at each centre. 

The Sectional Meetings were well attended 
and practically all the leading Indian Zoologists 
from all over the country were present. From 
among the foreign delegates who attended the 
Sectional Meetings were Prof"'sor L. F. de 
Beaufort, of Amsterdam (Holland). Mrs de 
Beaufort; Lt.-Col. It. B. Seymour Sewell, 
F.R.S., the late Director, Zoological Survey of 
India and the leader of the John Murray Expedi¬ 
tion, Omrbiidge, Professor W. M. Tattersal of 
Cardiff (Wales), Mrs. Tattersal, Professor 
F. A E. Crew of Edinburgh (Scotland), 
Professor G. D. Hale Carpenter of Oxford, 
Professor P. A. Buxton of London, and others. 
Students and young workers were also present 
in appreciable numbers and presumably derived 
considerable benefit from the papeis that were 
read and the discussions that were held on some 
very important subjects. 

Of the fifty-two papers put down for reading 
there was sufficient time only for a few of them 
to be properly presented to the meeting, while 
the rest, irrespective of their ment had to be 
guillotined. Though a great majority the 


papers were of the usual type containing descrip¬ 
tions of new species or detailed account of some- 
morphological features of an animal, there were 
a few exceptions that lent themselves to be 
discussed, but for want of time the discussions 
had to be greatly restricted, which, in a great 
measure, vitiated the very object of such 
meetings. Special mention may here be made 
of the cinematograph picture of the Mud- 
Skippers shown by Professor B. K. Das of 
Hyderabad-Deccan, in which the well-known 
mode of life of these air-breathing fishes was 
faithfully depicted and the whole film was very 
instructive for the students and foreign delegates. 
Dr. S. L. Horn’s thought-provoking paper 
regarding the probable mode of origin of aerial 
vision in fishes raised a storm of questions, but 
unfortunately no discussion could be held for 
lack of time. Special time had to be found to 
discuss Professor L. F. de Beaufort’s views on 
the geographical distribution of the fresh water 
fishes of South-eastern Asia; which proved to 
be most instructive though the other foreign- 
delegates took part in discussions, they did not 
present any paper to the Section. 

Much greater importance was rightly 
attached to the discussions either held in the 
section itself or jointly with other sections. On 
the very first day, when the section inet for the 
reading of papers, two hours were devoted to a 
consideration of “ Animal Ecology in Relation to- 
India ”, but the programme was so packed that 
the articles accepted for reading could only be 
dealt with and the discussion, which proved more 
fruitful, had to be deferred to the next. day. It 
was fully realised by every one present that the 
study of animal ecology is of the greatest 
importance, both for pure and applied Zoology. 
The most significant feature of the discussion 
was the compliments paid by all the foreign 
delegates to the work hitherto done in India on 
animal ecology. Another discussion to which 
the section devoted a couple of hours was on 
“ The Place of System a tics and Morphology in 
the Study of the Living Animal ” and here again 
the great value of the study of the living 
animals was brought to the forefront. A very 
fruitful afternoon was spent when this section 
jointly with the sections of Medical Research, 
Veterinary Research, Entomology and Agri¬ 
culture discussed the “ Relation of Zoology to 
Medicine, Veterinary Science and Agriculture 
Speaker after speaker stressed the great need 
of strengthening Zoological research in India, so 
as to check effectively the spread of animal- 
borne diseases and to increase the protien 
supply of the masses by increasing animal food, 
such as fish, poultry, etc. Sections of Zoology 
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and Entomology had a discussion on “ The 
Position of Entomology in the Indian Univer¬ 
sities ”. Although there seemed to be a 
concensus of opinion regarding the desirability 
of including Entomology and such other subjects 
of allied biology in the curricula, there was 
practically no support for the proposition that 
a special department of Entomology with 
separate staff should be started by the Indian 
Universities. Zoologists also took part in 
•discussions, on the other subjects such as 
■“ Genetics ” and “ River Physics.” 

Among matters of general interest discussed 
by the Section mention may be made of the 
■development of fishery in India and the 
advisability of continuing Entomology as a 
separate section The present deplorable condi¬ 
tion of Indian fishery was keenly felt by all 
members of the Section and Prof. W. M. 
Tattcrsal’s resolution requesting the Science 
Congress Association to approach the Govern¬ 
ment of India for the establishment of a Central 
Bureau of Fishery Research was carried unani¬ 
mously. Further a Committee of Indian Foreign 
delegates was formed to draw up concrete 
proposals for the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. As regards the second subject, 
it was felt that, as a first step towards separa¬ 
tion, in the future meetings of the Congress the 
Zoology Section should give a day or two for 
the consideration of Entomology papers, but 
that, the time had not yet come to separate 
Entomology, which after all was a branch of 
Zoology. 

Some of the delegates paid a visit to an 
estuarine area near ITttarbhag on the Piali 
Nadi, while some others saw the well-kept 
aviaries of Dr. Satva Churn Law 

The Sectional Committee unanimously 
nominated Professor C. R. Narayan Rao of 
Bangalore as the President of the Zoology 
Section for 1939 and Professor S. G. M. 
Ramanujam of Madras as the Recorder of the 
Section 

The general impression which the meetings 
have left on one’s mind is the utter futility of 
doing too much within a short time. The 
programme of meetings and discussions, coupled 
with the afternoon parties and the night enter¬ 
tainments provided by the Ixical Reception 
Committee, hardly left any time for private 
discussions by persons interested in the same 
type of investigations, and from this point of 
view this mammoth gathering of Indian Zoolo¬ 
gists should be regarded as a complete failure. 
It is hoped that the lesson learnt this year will 
bear fruits in the future years when efforts 
should be directed to make the fullest use of 


such meetings from a broadly scientific point of 
view. 

Section of Psychology 

The Section of Psychology which met under 
the presidency of Dr. G. Bose, head of the 
department of Psychology of the Calcutta 
University, was a great success. Besides a 
large body of psychologists from every part of 
India several eminent psychologists from abroad 
attended the section and read papers before it. 
The well known author of the Factor Theory, 
Prof. C. Spearman of London in Ins illuminating 
paper on the Examination of Intelligence 
discussed the importance of the “ General 
Factor ” (G Factor) which enters, according to 
hun, into all abilities and is the principal and 
most stable constituent of what is conceived as 
intelligence. Prof. Spearman analysed the 
personality into several factors and observed 
that though the list did not exhaust the whole 
personality the factors mentioned by him would 
go a long way toward making up our conception 
of intelligence. lie further remarked that the 
intelligence of different races might be compared 
by subjecting these factors to measurement and 
defended the reliability and validity of such 
procedure. Dr. C. S. Myers, Principal of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology in 
England, read a very interesting paper on 
Affective Influences m Mental Fatigue in which 
he showed that, the observed effects of prolonged 
mental activity are not so much due to fatigue 
as to the protective actions of affective mental 
processes. Prolonged attention on any mental 
work replaces the feeling of interest by boredom 
and weariness which exercise an inhibitory 
function on attention. This on the one hand 
protects against true fatigue and on the other 
hand lower conscious resistance to various 
“ conflicting complex ”, thereby arousing feeling 
of irritation and anxiety and leading to dis¬ 
orderly mental and physical behaviour. Prof. 
C. G. Jung who had travelled all the way from 
Zurich unfortunately became ill on his arrival 
in Calcutta and could not attend the sectional 
meeting till the last day of the Congress. On 
that day he delivered an illustrated lecture on 
the Concept of Collective Unconscious before the 
section of psychology. The learned professor 
in course of his lecture defined his concept of 
the collective unconscious, discussed what such 
a concept meant for psychology and explained 
his method of proof by exat rtles and illustra¬ 
tions. He said that the coIVctive unconscious 
was a part of the psyche which could be distin¬ 
guished from a personal subconscious by the 
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fact that it did not owe its existence to personal 
experience and consequently was not a personal 
acquisition. The contents of this unconscious 
owe its existence, according to Prof. Jung, 
exclusively to heredity. Referring to the charge 
that his concept of the unconscious is of 
speculative character and savours of mysticism 
he said that there was no more mysticism in his 
concept of the unconscious than what might be 
discovered in the theory of instinct. He 
asserted that our fantasy, perception and think¬ 
ing were influenced by inborn anil universally 
present principles of form and demonstrated 
some of these forms in support of his contention. 
Other oversea delegates who attended the sec¬ 
tion of psychology were Dr. E. Mapother, the 
famous psychiatrist of Maudsley Hospital, 
England, Dr. W. Jones of Leeds University and 
Baron von Velthein from Germany. They did 
not read any paper. Dr. Mapother took part 
in the discussion following Dr. G. Bose’s reading 
of a paper on The Paranoid Ego at a meeting 
of the Indian Psychoanalytical Society to which 
the delegates were invited. 

The subject for symposium of the section 
was “ Contributions of Abnormal Psychology to 
Normal Psychology ”. Dr. S. C. Mitra of 
Calcutta opened the discussion and aroused 
considerable interest amongst all present. Dr. 
Mitra remarked that psychoanalysis was the 
most comprehensive of all the prevailing schools 
of abnormal psychology and narrated the 
contributions made by psychoanalysis to 
psychology. He said that psychoanalysis had 
given us not only a better and more thorough 
explanation of each of the psychological pheno¬ 
mena traditionally treated in the text books 
but also of other normal psychical experiences 
usually neglected in them. In addition it had 
supplied the psychologists with a method by 
following wlv>h they would be able to reach the 
innermost core of a person's psyche. Giving 
general outlines of the contributions of psycho¬ 
analysis to normal psychology Dr. Mitra 
observed in conclusion : 

“ The virtues of perfection and completeness for 
psychoanalysis are not claimed. Rut it can safely be 
said that psychoanalysis has not only enriched both in 
quality and in quantity every topic of normal psychology 
but enlivened the whole science itself so that the latter 
pulsates now with the new vigour and boldly attacks 
the problems of life that only the other day it made it 
a point to evade." 

Dr. Ernest Jones, President of the 
International Psychoanalytical Association had 
sent an article as his contribution to the 
symposium and it was read out in his absence 
by Lt.-Col. Berkeley-Hill. In the discussion that 
followed various points were brought out by 


Prof. N. N. Sengupta, Lt.-Col. Berkeley-Hill, 
Dr. T. Purusottam, Prof. H. D. Bhattacharyya, 
Lt.-Col. Dhunjibhoy, Mr. N. S. N. Sastry, 
Dr. Indra Sen, Mr. H. P. Maiti, Mr. S. P. 
Aranya, Mr. U. S. Gheba, Mr. M. N. Banerji 
and Mr. Jugal Singh. After Dr. Mitra had 
replied the president, Dr. G. Bose, summed up 
the discussion. Dr. Bose informed that he had 
sent the original article of Dr. Mitra to Prof. 
Freud for his views. In his reply to Dr. Bose 
Prof. Freud wrote that he had very much 
appreciated the article of Dr. Mitra and that it 
was not possible for him (Freud) to add any¬ 
thing to what had been so clearly and with such 
definiteness put forward by Dr. Mitra. 

Some of the papers contributed by Indian 
scientists to the section of psychology this year 
were of high merit. As it should be, preference 
was given to the outsiders by the president and 
so many of the papers of the Calcutta laboratory 
reporting results of original experiments could 
not be read for want of time. Of the papers 
read and discussed mention may be made of 
the following. Mr. G. Pal who had performed 
a series of experiments on weight-lifting with a 
specially devised apparatus reported that in the 
determination of Differential Limen for lifted 
weight increasing continuously, he had found 
that values varied according as the rate of 
change in the standard weight differed. He 
offered an explanation for this in terms of 
attention and muscular adjustment. Mr. 
N. S. N. Sastry reported that he had carried 
out investigations on judgment of emotional 
expressions and emphasised the importance of 
situation element in the case of emotional 
expression. Dr. I. Latif traced the setiological 
factors in the onset of stammering from his 
clinical studies and pointed out that the cause 
varied from individual to individual. Miss. R. 
Ghosh discussed the importance of handwriting 
as a school subject and referred to certain 
factors that would affect the writing ability of 
children. Prof. N. N. Sengupta classified the 
conditions of psychic disorder in mystic life and 
said that the symptoms of disorder seemed to 
serve a certain definite purpose in the economy 
of mystic life as they broke up the old habit 
pattern and contact with the objects of the 
environment. Mr. M. N. Banerji discussed the 
principles of Hindu physiological psychology as 
given in the ancient Indian literature. Mr. 
H. P. Maiti dealt with the question of normality 
and abnormality and after reviewing the three 
current concepts of the normal—social, natural¬ 
istic and statistical—suggested a dynamic 
criterion. Mr. R. Haidar attempted, to prove 
the presence of Oedipus wish in Hindu loons. 
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His researches, he said, offered important 
■corroborative materials in support of Dr. G. 
Bose’s theory of the genesis and adjustment of 
■the Oedipus wish. Mr. S. C. Laha presented a 
mew theory of the time sense. He showed that 
the sense of time depended on the capacity of 
the libido to attach itself to external objects. 
Mr. D. Ganguli read a joint paper (by G. Bose, 
.'Sailendra Krishna Law and D. Ganguli) on the 
Psychological Study of Language, reporting a 
series of interesting findings regarding the 
acquiring of abstract ideas by human minds, 
the syntax of language as reflecting racial 
character and the peculiar behaviour of the ego 
in projecting its experiences into the outer 
•world. 

Dr. G. Bose delivered his presidential 
.address on Ambivalence before a large gather¬ 
ing of distinguished people including many 
medical men. The subject of his address was 
technical but Dr. Bose’s lucid manner of presen¬ 
tation helped the audience to grasp his main 
ideas and kept up their interest to the last. 

Dr. Bose's conception of ambivalence is 
■original. Negativism in various spheres of 
action (i.e., doing exactly the opposite of what 
is demanded) by normal people and mental 
patients is explained by Bleuler by suggesting 
that ambivalence is a fundamental mental trait 
■of human beings. From his observation in 
various fields and analysis of numerous case- 
records Dr. Bose has come to the conclusion 
that ambivalence is not a fundamental trait 
of mental life but a derivative of some 
■other psychical process. He points out that 
opposite types of behaviour under different 
situations or at different times are quite 
common among normal people and have 
•never been sought to be explained by the 
theory of ambivalence. It is only when opposite 
tendencies are observed working simultaneously 
and affecting behaviour that some explanation 
like that of ambivalence becomes necessary. 
In true ambivalence, says Dr. Bose, opposite 
tendencies are supposed to be present but one 
of the contending elements at any particular 
moment must necessarily be unconscious. Dr. 
Bose therefore defines ambivalence “ as a 
simultaneous working of opposite tendencies, 
■one of which remains unconscious ”. 

Proving that opposition is not in action, nor 
in emotion, but in wish, Dr. Bose argues that 
the genesis of ambivalence is to be looked for 
in the mechanism of opposition of wishes and 
the process by which one of the contending 
pair becomes unconscious. From his analysis 
Dr. Bose has discovered that pairs of opposite 
wishes (active and passive) exist within the 
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psyche and they are the most fundamental 
traits of human minds. According to his 
theory, 

“ these contradictory wishes inhibit each other and. a state 
of equilibrium is maintained. Under certain conditions 
one of the pa>r becomes prominent and appears as a 
conscious wish with reference to a special object. As 
soon as this conscious element of the pair finds satisfac¬ 
tion its inhibiting force is removed and its opposite counter¬ 
part springs to consciousness as an urge for a reciprocal 
or retaliatory act directed against the object.” 

All the important papers contributed to the 
Section of Psychology together with the 
presidential address will be published in a 
special issue of the Indian Journal of Psychology. 

Section of Mathematics and Physics 

The Section of Mathematics and Physics 
met on the 4th January under the presidency of 
Dr. C. W. B. Normand, Director of Meteoro¬ 
logical department to the Government of India. 
The president most enthusiastically welcomed 
the delegates and especially our oversea friends 
for the trouble and sacrifice they made 
to attend the Silver Jubilee Session of the 
Congress. In view of the variety of subject in 
the papers to be read before the section, the 
president submitted a programme including 
titles and approximate times of lecture or of 
reading papers by oversea delegates. It was 
divided into different subjects and the papers 
should be read in the following order : 

(1) Atomic Physics, (2) Astrophysics, 

(3) Relativity and Geophysics, (4) Mathe¬ 
matics and Statistics, (51 The Structure of 
Matter, Spectroscopy and Molecular Physics, 

((>) Ionosphere, (7) General Physics. 

The first speaker was Dr. Aston, who 
spoke on “ Isotopic Weights by the Doublet 
Method.” In his lecture he explained that for 
the most reliable comparison of masses by 
mass-spectra, the particles concerned should be 
nearly equal when the lines they produced, were 
resolved by a mass-spectrograph of sufficient 
power, form a natural doublet. A typical 
example was the oxygen-methane doublet. Other 
examples were also dealt with and in conclusion 
Dr. Aston showed that about 20 isotopic weights 
had already been determined by this doublet 
method with an accuracy approaching 1 part 
in 100,000. 

Robinson spoke on the values of Atomic 
Constants i.e., the values of the electron * 
charge (E) and the velocity of light (C), the 
Planck’s constant (H). He points out that 
though the values of E an 1 H were first measured 
by Millikan about a quarter of a century ago, 
recently investigators have begun to suspect the . - 
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accuracy of the accepted values of the atomic 
constants, especially that of E. They have 
remeasured the value of E and have pointed 
out the mistakes of the previous works. Since 
then the measurement of the atomic constants 
were seriously taken by other investigators and 
to our great surprise, none of them agreed with 
each other. Robinson humorously pointed out 
that in order that the physicists might he more 
respectable in the eyes of others, the values of 
the atomic constants should be remeasured and 
we should begin where we were, about 25 years 
ago. 

Taylor spoke of the rcdioactivity of 
Samarium. He gave an account of the experi¬ 
ments which he and his collaborators had done 
in this connection, using the direct method of 
direct registration of tracks m a photographic 
emulsion. He took about 5000 expansion- 
chamber photographs and found about 50 
tracks which were due to the particles omitted 
by Samarium. 

Sir Arthur Eddington spoke on subatomic 
energy in the stars. This paper was of a sort 
of speculative nature, in which he was interested 
for a long time. 

Dr. F. J. M. Stratton of Cambridge, first 
stated the normal course of development of the 
series of spectra shown by a Nova in the course 
of its bright outburst. He illustrated his 
lecture by showing some beautiful slides which 
he had taken at Cambridge. He found : At 
first the spectrum changes form an earlier (or 
hotter) to a later (or cooler type) and the 
absorption lines show a diminishing displace¬ 
ment while the bright bands narrow. Then a 
succession of absorption spectra generally with 
a larger displacement and successively of earlier 
type emerge and in turn fade away, two such 
spectra are commonly present together and 
occasionally three such spectra can be identified 
as simultaneously present. As many as eight 
or nine such spectra can be traced before the 
fading away of the continuous spectrum of star 
leaves behind a spectrum of isolated bright 
bands. These pass from the A and B type 
corresponding to the white and blue stars, to the 
P type corresponding to the planetary nebula- 
and later to the O type corresponding to the 
Wolf-Rayct stars, the hottest known stars. 
Dr. Stratton then discussed various theories in 
connection with the nature of spectra. 

Sir Arthur Eddington opened a discussion 
on the theory of scattering of protons by protons 
and though the paper was extremely technical, 
he deduced from scattering experiments that at 
very close encounters, the force between the 
two. protons became attractive instead of 


repulsive so that there was a “ well ” of negative 
potential immediately surrounding a proton. It 
was also found that the existence of the “ poten¬ 
tial well ” was a necessary consequence of the 
theory and formula for its extent and intensity 
obtained. 

In the corresponding problem of the encoun¬ 
ter of two electrons one of the constant (A) is 
smaller in the ratio 80 that the “ potential 

well ” is much less important in comparison 
with the Coulemb potential. He further showed 
that this problem had a special interest as- 
furnishing a connecting link between extrtf 
nuclear and nuclear physics. 

Von Kate Sachar dealt With W4 the 
measurement of the ratio of the tttttgnotic. 
moments of Iridium isotopes from tne hyper fine 
structure. He showed : Iridium consists of' 
two odd isotopes of mass number 191 and 193’,. 
the latter being twice as abundant as the former. 
From the hyperfine level separations of the 
isotopes, the author concludes that the ratio, 
of the nuclear magnetic moments of Iridium i 
191 and 193 is —0-92. 

Kothari explained his recent theoretical, 
investigation on the pressure-ionisation in white 
dwarf stars and planets. His results are quite' 
interesting and he predicts that the stellar- 
material m the interior of the white dwarf ■ 
stars should be almost fully ionised. He also- 
predicts the existence of a maximum radius 
for n cold body which is of about the same 
size as the planet Jupiter. There can not be' 
a cold body (planet or white dwarf) bigger 
(from the point of size) than Jbpitcr. Iiis 
theo(ry shows that Jupiter and Saturn have 
cores composed of metallic hydrogen. The 
terrestrial planets have cores of much heavier 
metal, possibly iron. 

Sulaiman ably but humbly submitted his 
ncw r theory of the law of gravitation and the 
dual character of light. His paper is extremely 
mathematical but Sulaiman has ably put his 
theory and predicts a larger deflection of light 
particle from a star past the Sun than Einstien’s 
and he also gives a formula for the spectral 
shift of light from any part of the Sun. Though 
recent experiments during total eclipse have 
shown a larger deflertion than Einstein’s theory 
predicts still, according to Stratton, the result 
cannot be taken Beriously as different observers - 
has obtained different results. We are asked to 
wait for some years, as accurate value can 
only be obtained when we have collected a , 
larger number of observations from various 
parts of the globe. 

At > this stage, the only lady-delegate 
Mrs. Biva Mazumder wanted to read her paper r 
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»ao the theory of absorption in ionised gas where 
••she showed a rather interesting method for 
■ calculating the opacity coefficient in the interior 
■of the stars, and for estimating the absorption 
•coefficient of liquid metals which were perhaps 
akin in some sense to dwarf stars. But the 
president could not afford time to accommodate 
her in the programme. 

Prof. Stratton then delivered a lengthy 
address on the “ Recent Eclipse Results.” He 
at first stresses the necessity of international 
co-operation in the study of the physical nature 
and conditions of those outer layers of the Sun’s 
atmosphere which are accessible to instrumental 
•observation at short periods of an occasional 
Solar eclipse. The programmes and the eclipse 
camps of different expeditions are chosen so as 
to avoid undue overlapping of common observa¬ 
tions at near-by stations and so as to secure 
where possible the repetition of the more 
important observations at stations far apart 
from each other The problem for the observers 
are rich in variety such as structure of the 
corona, exact measurements of the total lumino¬ 
sity of the corona, polarisation of the conti¬ 
nuous spectrum of the corona, continuous 
spectrum of the corona, rotation of the corona, 
relative intensity and width of the lines in the 
corona, the transition from the absorption to 
the emission spectrum of the chrnmo-sphrre, 
and so on. But the most important observa¬ 
tions made with the deflection of a ray of light 
with its confirmation of Einstein’s “ Generalised 
Theory of Relativity ” has been observed by 
British, American and German astronomers 
It is only probable that there is a small deflec¬ 
tion in excess of that predicted by Einstein and 
if so, the cause of this excess has not yet been 
•clearly understood Though it may be mention¬ 
ed here that Sulaiman’s theory predicts this 
•excess. 

Darwin gave a summary of the work done 
■on the dielectric constants of solid bodies. He 
.points out how the older theory fails miserably 
when we come down to low temperatures. 
Darwin in his new theory based on wave- 
mechanics, shows that though we can under¬ 
stand the observed values in a general way, we 
cannot as yet explain fully the behaviour of 
matter at very low temperature. Perhaps we 
have neglected some factors which are quite 
■negligible at ordinary temperature, but comes 
into play prominently at very low temperature. 

Normand showed a film on the formation 
of clouds and bursting of storms. Evidently 
the film was taken by German meteorologists, 
and there should have been Borne one to explain 
the parts of the films. That was the great 


defect for the show. The film showed clearly 
the formation of thunderstorms, the gathering 
of clouds, the bursting of rams, etc. 

The mathematical papers were of extremely 
technical character and the following gentlemen 
read their papers. C. W. Levi of Calcutta, 

M. R. Siddiqui of Hyderabad, A. N. Rao of 
Annamalinagar, R. N. Sen of Calcutta, 

N. Chaterjee and P. N. Das Gupta of Calcutta, 
S. Mitra and D. N. Sen of Patna, S. C. Dhar 
of Nagpur, A. N. Singh of Lucknow, C. Racine 
of Tricliinopoly, A. A. K. Ayyangar of Mysore 
and others 

These papers dealt with some solutions of 
problems of pure mathematics and from the sense 
of the delegates who were mostly physicists it 
was clearly evident that they did not appreciate 
the beauty of solutions and integrations 1 The 
small number of mathematicians did not feel 
quite happy in this section which was physicist 
in character. The mathematicians had to finish 
all the papers in less than two hours. It is 
lugh-time that the Science Congress Association 
should seriously consider whether a separate 
section in Mathematics would be more profitable 
to the mathematicians. 

S. Dutta described his recent experiments 
on the intensity fluctuations in the continuous 
absorption spectra of some gaseous molecules. 
The nature of binding of hydrogen halides was 
studied at various pressures and from the 
nature of the shift and intensity fluctuations on 
the long wave length limit of the continuous 
absorption spectra, some light w T as thrown on 
the subject. 

Ghosh read two very interesting and 
important papers on the band spectra of 
aluminium oxide and antimony oxide. The 
experiments were rather tedious and difficult and 
he thoroughly examined the vibrational analysis 
of aluminium oxide and he also reported 
of a new band system in the ultra-violet r gion 
for antimony oxide. 

Das and Ray read a very interesting paper 
on the allotropes of sulphur. Das showed that 
the similarity and difference between the 
various modifications of sulphur, such as roll- 
sulphur, flower of sulphur, milk of sulphur, 
colloidal sulphur, plastic and hardened sulphur 
and white sulphur. Their investigations were 
carried out at temperatures ranging betweefi 
-183’C to -130-c. Some peculiarly new pheno¬ 
mena were also reported. Sarkar read a paper 
on “Raman Effect" .it low temperatures on 
solid toluene and solid ethylene dichloride. His 
experiments threw Borne light on the inter- 
molecular oscillations in polymerised groups in 
the substance. 
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A discussion on Ionosphere was opened by 
Prof. S. K. Mitra, where he gave a short 
account of the layers in the upper atmosphere. 

His own contribution towards the subject is 
well known and he has recently calculated the 
distribution of gases in the upper atmosphere. 
The upper limit is calculated after Epstin for 
two atmospheres one consisting of nitrogen and 
oxygen molecules and other of nitrogen molecule 
and oxygen atoms, taking into consideration the 
disturbing effect due to heating and cooling. 
The mixing of two gases extend up to heights 
of 500 k.m. and 350 k m. respectively. Calcula¬ 
tions are also made of the pressures and masses 
of the two constituents existing above different 
levels in the upper atmosphere. The values of 
both of these are higher than those obtained by 
previous workers. 

Saha read a very interesting paper on 
Pannekock’s theory of the upper atmospheric 
ionization. After dealing with the various 
theories on the subject he suggested that a 
complete solution of the problem could not be 
obtained unless the spectra of Nitrogen and 
Oxygen molecules were thoroughly investigated 
in the far Schuinan region. He, however, 
proposed a new theory on the subject but the 
difficulty in the solution of the mathematical 
expression was not yet overcome. However 
making certain plausible assumptions, he drew 
a vivid picture in the ionisation phenomena in 
the FI, F2 and E layers in the upper 
atmosphere. 

Prof. R. V. Southwell delivered a general 
discourse on the relaxation of constraints, and 
dealt with a general method of attack in the 
problems of mathematical physics. He ex¬ 
plained by charts and maps, the problem 
confronting an engineer in the construction of 
sky-scrapers, and. calculated in a typical case, 
the forces acting on the different parts of the 
building. His method was quite original and 
the limit of application of this method was also 
discussed in the modem engineering works. 

Henderson gave a very short discourse on 
“ Units ”. He appealed to the members to 
adopt one single system for all theoretical and 
practical purposes. He humourously pointed 
out that the engineers all over the world 
adopted one system while the physicists another, 
,and when they talked together, they could 
’hardly follow each other even when they were 
dealing with the same problem. 

N. Ahmed gave an account of the works 
done in Bombay with his collaborators (a) on 
the variation in fibre strength and fibre weight 
per inch with the group length of fibres in 
Indian cotton, (b) on the effect of twist on Hie 


strength and length of cotton fibre (c) on the- 
clinging power of cotton in relation to its other 
physical properties and so on. 

A large number of papers (over 70 in- 
number) were taken as read for want of time. 

Presidential Addbess 

“ The Sources of Energy of Storms ” formed 
the subject-matter of the presidential address 
by Dr. C. W. B. Normand. He first of all 
gave a short summary of works done before, to- 
investigate the cause of storms. The data were 
meagre but according to the president, the 
collection of data of the upper air intro¬ 
duced a gradual revolution in Hie study and 
practice of meteorology in India and also over 
the rest of the world. After dealing with the 
various causes of instability of energy in the 
atmosphere which caused the storms of all kinds 
such as cyclones, thunderstorms, dust-storms, 
etc., the president dealt at length on the contri¬ 
bution towards the problem by himself and his 
collaborators in the department. Naturally 
they followed Margules who was the pioneer inr 
the field and whose works were regarded as a 
standard in this direction. But the well-known 
examples of Margules involved very lengthy 
computations. The Indian meteorological 
department showed that approximate results 
sufficient for our practical purposes in forecast¬ 
ing the storm and its centre could be obtained by 
simple means of the adiabatic diagram, i.e., on 
a temperature entropy diagram. This method 
could be easily extended, according to the 
speaker, to examples of a much more general 
type than those worked out by Margules. 
Examples, in which condensation of water 
vapour took place, could be computed graphi¬ 
cally and it showed how great a factor the 
latent instability of water vapour might be in 
the development of kinetic energy. 

Section of Agriculture 

The scientific work of the section in the 
shape of reading of original papers and holding 
discussions on them was transacted in the 
following subsections for the purpose of dealing 
separately with different groups of papers sub¬ 
mitted to the section : “ General; Plant Breed¬ 
ing and Genetics”; “Study of Crops and Crop- 
Products”; “Statistics and Plot Technique”; 
“Crop Enemies”; “Soils”; “Manures and 
Fertilisers ”. Altogether fifty-six papers were 
accepted for reading at the different subsections- 
of which thirty were actually read. The British 
Association Delegates who took active part in 
the discussions were Dr. Salaman, Dr. Crowther, 
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Professor Comber and Dr. Ogg. Dr. Salaman 
read a very interesting paper on “ Plant 
Genetics ” with special reference to Potato 
" Breeding. He emphasised the need of a careful 
selection of varieties for use as parents in 
plant breeding work as also for marketing 
purposes. 

« The section held discussions on the following 
topics jointly with other section and societies : 
“The Application of Statistics in Agriculture”; 
“Biological Control of Insects”; “The Species 
Concept in the Light of Cytology and Genetics ”; 
“River Physics in India”; “Colloids in Bio- 
logy ”, “ Medicine and Agriculture ”; “ Relation 
I of Zoology to Medicine, Veterinary Science and 
Agriculture.” 

In his address as president of the section 
Rao Bahadur T. S Venkatraman deals with the 
» various aspects of the scientific work that has 
been carried out during the past quarter of a 
- century at Coimbatore which has been respon¬ 
sible for converting India from a major sugar 
importing country to the present position where 
she is looking out for possible export/ markets. 
In India, conditions for sugar-cane growth are 
extremely unfavourable. The growth period is 
very short and secondly, during its life cycle, 
the crop has to pass through extreme variations 
of climatic conditions from very high tempera¬ 
tures and severe drought in summer to 
comparatively low temperatures, including frost, 
towards harvest. These difficult conditions 
have been overcome at Coimbatore by the 
successful carrying out of a complicated 
hybridization programme involving the use of 
“various types of sugar-canes including certain 
) wild species. At Coimbatore it has been 
‘possible also to cross a sugar-cane with other 
genera like Sorghum and even with an altogether 
different subfamily of grass, viz., the bamboo. 

The office-bearers of the section were: 
P President : Rao Bahadur T. S. Venkatraman, 
C.I.E., B.A., I.A.S., F.N.I., Imperial Sugarcane 
Expert, Coimbatore; Recorder : Dr. A. N. Puri, 
Ph.D., D.Sc., A.I.C., M.A., Punjab Irrigation 
Research Institute, Lahore; Sectional corres¬ 
pondent .:: Professor S. P. Agharkar, M.A., 

Ph.D., F.N.I., Ghosh Professor of Botany, 

University of Calcutta; Local Sectional Secre¬ 
tary : Mr. R. P. Mitra, M.Sc., Research 
Assistant, Imperial Council of Agricultural 

* Research, India. 

The following members of the British 

Association took active interest in the scientific 
deliberations of the section : Professor N. M 
Comber, D.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.I.C., Professor of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in the University of Leeds; 


Dr. E. M. Crowther, D.Sc., Head of the- 
Department of Chemistry, Rothamsted Experi¬ 
mental Station, Harpenden; Professor J. 
Hendrick, B.Sc., Strathcona-Fondyce Professor 
of Agriculture, University of Aberdeen and 
Director of Studies and Research, North of 
Scotland College of Agriculture; Dr. W. G. Ogg,. 
Ph.D., Director, Macaulay Institute of Soil 
Research, Aberdeen; Dr. R. N. Salaman, M.D., 
F.RS., Director Potato Virus Research Station, 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge; Dr. J. A. 
Venn, Litt.D. President of Queen’s College and' 
Lecturer in the History and Economics of 
Agriculture in the University of Cambridge. 

Section op Chemistry 

The Section of Chemistry was enlivened' 
this year by the presence of some distinguished 
foreign scientists, notably Sir Henry Tizard, 
Dr. F W. Aston, Prof. J. Lennard-Jones, Prof. 
J. L. Simonson and Prof. E. C. C. Baly. Recent 
trend in the Indian Science Congress has been 
more in the line of having symposia, in which 
many investigators can take part in the discus¬ 
sion of a common problem, than in reading 
individual papers, different from one another. 
Considerably more time was, therefore, devoted' 
this year to discussions, some of which were 
held in co-operation with other Sections of the 
Science Congress anti with the Indian Chemical 
Society. 

Prof S. S Bhatnagar of Lahore was the 
President, of the Chemistry Section and Mr. H. 
Sassan, Dr B. C. Guha and Dr. A. C. Sircar 
were the Recorder, Sectional Correspondent and' 
Local Sectional Secretary respectively. Prof. 
Bhatnagar delivered his presidential address on 
“A Survey of Recent Advances in Magnetism. 
Relating to Chemistry ”, which was a brilliant, 
comprehensive and critical presentation of a 
subject, that may be called' magneto-chemistry, 
to which Prof. Bhatnagar’s own school along 
with some other Indian investigators have made 
very notable contributions. This up-to-date 
survey is bound to be of great benefit to all 
workers throughout the world, who are interest¬ 
ed in this highly interesting field of investigation. 

A discussion on “ Recent Advances in our 
Knowdcdge of the Structure of Alkaloids ” was 
opened by Prof. J. N. Ray of Lahore, who dis¬ 
cussed recent methods for determining the 
chemical constitution of alkaloids with special 
reference to vasicine, on whi< . he and his colla¬ 
borators have worked extensively. Dr. S. 
Siddiqui of Delhi referred to his work on 
conessine, ajamaline and related alkaloids. 

Prof. J, £, Simonsen delivered an address 
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-dealing mainly with his researches on sesqui¬ 
terpene ketones, which was followed by a dis- 
- mission in which Dr. P. C. Mitter, Dr. U. Basu 
and others took part 

A very illuminating address was delivered 
by Prof. J. Lennard-Jones, Professor of Theoreti¬ 
cal Chemistry at, Cambridge University, on 
resonance in relation to molecular structure 
and on the application of wave-mechanics to 
the problem of valency—a line of work on which 
hardly any work is now being carried out in 
India. 

Prof. E. C. C Baly of Liverpool University 
spoke on his prolonged researches on the photo- 
■ chemical synthesis of sugar in vitro in the 
presence of inorganic catalysts, mainly nickel 
salts. Di. P Niyogi took part in the discussion, 
which followed 

A symposium on “ Colloids in Biology, 
Medicine and Agriculture ” was opened by 
Prof .1 N Mukherjee, who stressed the import¬ 
ance of research in colloids in relation to Agri¬ 
culture and Biology and referred to the 
researches on soil-colloids proceeding at the 
University of Calcutta and the application of 
the theory of double layer to this problem. 
Dr. V Subrahmanyan of Bangalore and others 
joined in the discussion 

A svmporium on “ Chemistry in Relation to 
Industrial Development in India ” was held 
with Sir Henrv Tizard, Rector of the Imperial 
Institute of Technology, London, in the chair. 
Dr. T. S Wheeler of Bombay referred to the, 
role that Chemistry plays in the development of 
national resources. Dr. B. C. Guha said that 
in this country the requisite, contact, between 
scientists on the one hand and industrialists on 
the other has been lacking ITe suggested that 
organizations should be set up which would re¬ 
present Univnsity Science Departments, the 
Industries Departments of the Central and 
Provincial Governments and the industrial 
interests like the Chambers of Commerce. 
Establishment of such contacts would help to 
infuse a greater sense of reality into the work 
of the Ifniversitv Science. Departments and 
make them more responsive to industrial needs. 
Industrialists would, at the same time, realize 
what help science is capable of rendering to 
industry. Dr. Guhn also referred to the re¬ 
searches on the low temperature carbonization 
of coal going on in the Department of Applied 
Chemistry, Calcutta University. The possibility 
of the production of thinp like motor spirit 
from even second and third grade coals, which 
are practically wasted in Tndia, was a problem 


of supreme national importance, particularly in 
India where natural petroleum resources are 
very limited. Dr. Guha also referred to the 
fermentative production of citric acid from 
molasses, which also had industrial possibilities. 
Dr II. K. Sen stressed tlie need of the develop¬ 
ment of machine sense in students and the 
importance, of researches on the utilization of 
coal and jute. Dr. R. B. Forster, Dr. K. 
Venkataraman, Dr. K. G Naik, Dr. Dunnicliff 
and others joined the discussion. Sir Henry 
Tizard, in summing up, said that it was desirable ' 
that the Science Congress itself should set up 
organizations to go into the questions raised ii^ 
the symposium m greater detail, so that such 
organizations may have authoritative opinion 
to give and may formulate the steps to be taken 
by the Governments concerned. He said that 
the present Fuel Research Board of Great* 
Britain was formed as a result of the findings 
of a Committee set up by the British Associa¬ 
tion. He observed that, the present discussion 
served as a pointer and could be taken as a 
basis for further development. 

A joint symposium on “ Recent, Advances in- 
our Knowledge of Molecular Structure from the 
Physico-chemical Standpoint ” was held in co¬ 
operation with the Sections of Physics, Chemis¬ 
try and Mathematies with Prof. J. Lennard- 
Jones in the chair Dr. Rao, Dr. D. M. Bose, 
Dr K S. Krishnan and others joined the 
discussion. 

A number of papers dealing with practi¬ 
cally all branches of Chemistry were also 
lead, some of them of very considerable- 
importance. — 

A social feature was a luncheon organized^ 
by the Indian Chemical Society to meet some 
of the distinguished foreign delegates at which 
Dr. F. W Aston was the chief guest. They 
wore received by Prof. J C. Ghosh, President* 
and Prof. B. C. Guha, Secretary of the Society. 
Prof. J. C. Ghosh made a speech welcoming the 
guests and Dr. Aston made a suitable reply 
referring to India as a “land of contrasts ”, 
where primitive as well as highly scientific 
method? exist side, by side. 

On the whole, the Chemistry Section was a 
success affording or it did opportunities both for 
intellectual and social contact among the Indian 
and foreign chemists. 

We publish an account of the proceedings of some 
of thp sec! ions of the Indian Science Congress, held in 
Janna-y, 1938, and hope to publish further accounts in 
the n—t issue.—Ed. M. R. 



THE FIRST INDIAN STATISTICAL CONFERENCE 

By AN ONLOOKER 


^ Rile the Silver Jubilee Session of the Indian 
Sl iencc Congress at Calcutta was drawing much 
attention of the general public, an important 
event, viz., the First, Session of the Indian 
Statistical Conference, took place* m this city. 
Another brilliant feather to the cap of Calcutta 
was thus added 

f In its old sense Statistics is an ancient 
Subject. The counting of the people and the 
collection of information regarding the resources 
of the country had been in existence from the 
earliest times. The ancient Egyptians, the 
►Babylonians and the Romans prepared and 
preserved records of the resources of the State. 
' Tii Tndia we have clear evidence that 
administrative statistics had reached a high 
stage of organization even before 300 B C. In 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya it is enjoined that 
, villages shall be brought under one or another 
of the following heads : 

Villages which are exempted from taxation; those 
that supply soldiers; those that pay their taxes in the 
form of grain, cattle, gold or raw material; and those 
that supply free labour and dairy produce in lieu of 
taxes. 

Among the duties of the Gopa—the village 
accountant, it is distinctly mentioned that 

“by setting up boundaries to villages, by numbering plots 
^fr^gPbund as cultivated, uncultivated, plains, wet lands, 
gardens, vegetable gardens, fences, forests, altars, temples 
Ptof god-,, irrigation works, cremation grounds, feeding- 
kouses, places where water is freely supplied to travellers, 
places of pilgrimage, pasture grounds and roads, and 
thereby fixing the boundaries of various villages, of fields, 
of forests, and of roads, he shall register gifts, sales, 
charities, and remission of taxes regarding fields.” 

^ “Also having numbered the houses as tax-paying or 
non-paying, he shall not only register the total number 
of inhabitants of all the four castes m each village, but 
also keep an account of the exact number of cultivators, 
cow-heads, merchants, artizans, labourers, slaves, and 
biped and quadruped animals, fixing at the same lime 
the amount of gold, free labour, toll and fines that can 
be collected from it (each house).” 

The curious reader iB referred to the transla¬ 
tion by R. Shamasastry of Arthasaxtra of 
Kautilya, Ch. XXXV, for such and further 
Retails. 

In the classic period of Sanskrit, culture 
there are numerous references to detailed statis¬ 
tics of various kinds in inscriptions as well as 
in technical treatises. 

In more recent times under the Muham¬ 


madan rulers of India, we find descriptive 
statistics occupying a very important place. 
The best known compilation of this period is 
the Ain-i-Akbari, the great administrative and 
statistical survey of Tndia under Emperor 
Akbar, which was completed by his friend and 
minister Abul Ftizl in 1596-97 A.D It contains 
a wealth of information regarding the Moghult 
Empire 

“ faithfully and minutely recorded in their smallest detail,, 
with such an auay of facts illustrative of its extent, 
roomces, condition, population, industry and wealth as 
the abundant inutenal fiom official sources could furnish.” 

It is no wonder that speaking of Abul Fazl, 
his translator II. R. ,Tarret, remarks that, 

“ regarded as a statistician, no details from the revenues 
of a provinre to the cost of a pineapple, from the organi¬ 
zation of an army and the grades and duties of nobility 
to the shape of a candlestick and the price of 
currycomb, arc beyond his microscopic and patient 
investigation.” 

In Europe statistics had vague beginnings 
in the Middle Ages, but it became a serious 
subject of study with the growth and rise of 
the modern States in the 16th, 17th and 18t,h 
centuries. The growth of Economics gave it 
added importance; in fact, until recently, statis¬ 
tics continued to be almost exclusively associated 
with economic studies. Slowly statistics came 
to be regarded ns the eyes and ears of the 
Government It could tell the Prince how 
many able-bodied men might be mobilized and 
how many would be needed for the, essentials 
of civil life; how numerous or how wealthy are 
the house-owners whom he may tax to provide 
for his well-trained and well-equipped armies; 
and so on. This aspect of statistical informa¬ 
tion seems to have been long neglected in 
England as well ns in India. We should have 
to look to Italy for a centralized statistical 
service capable of informing and enlightening 
Mussolini with Ihe latest and most accurate 
information and tendencies to which they are 
subject, so that T1 Puce is the best informed 
potentate in Europe. 

In India the official statistics are often in¬ 
accurate and misleading; and as one speaker at 
the Conference pointed out, for example, that: 

According to the Government Resolution reviewing the 
working of the municipalities in Bengal for 1930-31, there 
were ten Chairmen for the Panihati Municipality in % 
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single year, of whom 3 were nominated, and 7 elected, 
etc, etc.; that according to the Bengal Census of 1931 
there was not a single literate in English in the Kishore- 
ganj Municipality, although Kishoreganj is a Sub- 
Divisional town with its S. D. 0. and Deputy and Sub- 
Deputy Magistrates, Pleaders, Mukhtears, Head-masters, 
Chairman, Vice-Chaiiman and including the Charge Super¬ 
intendent who wrote out the report for the town; that 
-according to the Diagram printed in the Bengal Public 
Health Report there were no small-pox deaths in Decem¬ 
ber-January, as if King Yama had taken a Christmas 
Holiday. 

The Calcutta Corporation Statistics are 
equally full of similar errors. 

But in recent years important developments 
in the theory and application of statistical 
methods have taken place, which have far 
transcended its old objects In fact, the 
statistical studies have, at the present time, 
bifurcated into two almost distinct branches, 
•one chiefly descriptive and enuinerative (gene¬ 
rally connected with administration and 
economies), and the other primarily analytical, 
which is ns much a branch of positive science 
as applied mathematics or physics. 

In descriptive statistics we are usually 
satisfied with the total or average number or 
quantity of any particular entity for the group 
as a whole. Such knowledge of the total or 
average is adequate for many purposes of 
commerce and trade and for administrative 
purposes. But for other purposes the average 
may not be adequate. Insurance offers a 
classical example Fifty persons of age 35 and 
fifty persons of age 45 will have an average age 
of 40. Fifty persons of age 20 and fifty 
persons of age 60 will also have the same 
average age of 40. But the insurance proposi¬ 
tions are, however, entirely different. No 
insurance company will insure the latter group 
for the same premium as the former group It 
is the distribution of age within the group which 
is important in this connection. 

In analytical statistics the emphasis is on 
the study of variation. The fundamental 
importance of the study of variation arises, 
however, from the fact that complete enumera¬ 
tion is almost always impossible in practice; 
and statistical estimates have to be based on 
samples. The information obtained from such 
samples is bound to be incomplete and uncertain 
to the extent of its smallness; and it. is the 
object of statistical analysis to give us reliable 
estimates for the whole, together with the 
probable margin of error associated with such 
estimates. Given the range of variation of a 
particular estimate, we can obviously decide 
upon our actual procedure with much greater 
confidence and less chance of failure ip the long 
run than without it. It is this practical aspect 


which has made the modern statistical method 
indispensable for the analysis of data in the 
mass, and has given it its immense importance 
in agricultural, biological, educational, industrial, 
medical and meteorological investigations of all 
kinds. How far the percentage of success in 
past experience can be made the basis of fore¬ 
casting future expectation is the fundamental 
problem of statistics. It is by the use of just 
these methods that the development of long- 
range forecasting of the monsoon has become 
possible in India. 

Nature and Nurture, which is the stronger? 
The question is much more easily asked than 
answered. Experiments with seedlings and 
guinea pigs have provided an answer;—rather 
a qualified answer. Does the same answer hold 
good for Man? The science of statistics has 
furnished the answer. It has show r n that the 
correlation between the parents and offspring is 
about -4-05 for a large number of both physical 
and mental characters, ie., of the tw 7 o heredity 
(nature) is the more important factor. It has 
been observed that as a matter of fact there is 
a close relation between mental defectiveness in 
children and extreme alcoholism in adults. 
Whom to segregate, the adult aleoholists or the 
mentally defective children? Statistical analysis 
has furnished the answer—the mentally defec¬ 
tive tended to become extreme aleoholists, and 
so the remedy is the segregation of the mentally 
defective Modern statistical analysis can be 
used for a variety of purposes; from calculating 
the average duration of the reign of sovereigns 
and average length of a generation in recon¬ 
structing historical or Puranic chronology; from 
the duration of pregnancy in calculating the sW' 
of litters in bitches, from the variation in the 
wear and tear of coins in calculating their age, 
to how fast a species can spread in an unoccu¬ 
pied area; to how far special defects are 
inherited in Man; to the chances of death at 
various ages. 

In its mathematical aspect statistics can be 
and has been usefully employed in organising 
research, and conducting agricultural experi¬ 
ments. Prof. R. A. Fisher, the President of the 
Conference, has revolutionised agricultural 
research in England by his statistical methods, 
and obtained quick and reliable results from the 
Rothamstead Experimental Station. 

Here in India the importance of statistics 
and statistical research are realised by few. 
Sir Brojendra Nath Seal did some work in 
connection with the analysis of marks obtained 
by students at the various examinations of the 
Calcutta University in 1914-1916; but he left 
the field early. The reorganisation of Agricul- 
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The question of organising an Indian 
Statistical Conference was in the mind of the 
statistical workers for some time. In September, 
1934, Prof. Mahalanobis had discussed this 
question with Dr. (afterwards Sir) D. B. Meek, 
then Director-General of Commercial Intelli¬ 
gence and Statistics, who strongly supported 
the idea. The Hon’ble Sir James Grigg, Finance 
Member to the Government of India, supported 
the idea. Dr. John Matthai, the new Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence anil Statis¬ 
tics, suggested that the first Conference might 
be held in 1936. The Indian Statistical Insti¬ 
tute took up the idea; and circularised it among 
the different universities and other learned 
bodies. The general opinion was m favour of 
organising a Statistical Conference. The volume 
of statistical work lias increased rapidly in 
recent years in India; and in case a Statistical 
Conference is started it was expected there will 
be no dearth of papers and the standard will be 
as high as that of papers presented before the 
Indian Science Congress or the Indian Economic 
Conference. 

The Indian Statistical Conference will not 
only give opportunities for the presentation and 
discussion of scientific and technical papers, 
and of methods of standardisation and improve¬ 
ment in the collection of primary statistics, but 
will also be useful in other ways. People from 
different parts of India, different Provinces and 
States, both official and non-official, will be 
brought together in such a Conference, which 
will enable personal contacts being established 
between statistical workers in different parts of 
the country. In the present unorganized condi¬ 
tion of statistical studies in India, there is 
scarcely any stimulus to research outside 2 or 
3 big centres; and Annual or Biennial Confer¬ 
ence was expected to give encouragement to 
workers in isolated centres by bringing them in 
touch with other workers. A Conference will 
also help in focussing public attention on the 
scope and importance of statistics; in securing 
grant from Government Departments and public 
bodies; and also in opening channels for the 
support of statistical studies and research. 

The idea was strongly supported by the 
Calcutta University, which agreed to invite the 
President of the Conference to give a course of 
lectures. Advantage was also taken of the 
celebration of the Silver Jubilee of the Indian 
Science Congress in Calcutta; and Calcutta was 
selected as the venue of the First Statistical 
Conference in India. 

As Sj. Syara a prasad Mookerjee, id welcoming 
the delegates said : * ' .:' 


“The responsibility of convening the present Con¬ 
ference rests with the Indian Statistical^ I ns titu t e, •which 
has its headquarters in this city. In spite of its limited 
resources, the Institute has succeeded in establishing a 
proud record of work during its short period of exist¬ 
ence; it has given ample evidence of vitality and organi¬ 
zation, for which thanks are due to the devotion and 
enthusiasm of the scholars and workers associated with it. 
1 cannot but publicly acknowledge the remarkable zeal 
and earnestness brought to bear upon its affair by ita 
Founrier-beci etary. Prof. Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis.' 1 

This sentiment was echoed by His Excel¬ 
lency the Chancellor of the University, when he 
said that the Statistical Laboratory has reached 
its present stage of development under the able 
guidance of Prof. Mahalanobis; and re-echoed 
by Prof. R. A. Fisher in his Presidential Address 
that he looks with cveiy confidence that the 
statistical work will be carried forward with 
the intellectual integrity that such a task 
requires by the brilliant school of workers that 
Prof. Mahalanobis has gathered round him in 
this University. 

The Conference was a great success. It 
was attended by, besides the delegates to the 
Statistical Conference, the almost entire Science 
Congress It was fortunate in having Prof. 
Fisher as its General President. The Vice- 
Chancellor observed : 

“ We are fortunate in having as the President of 
the first session of the Conference a scholar of the 
eminence of Professor Ronald Fisher, the second to adorn 
the most important chair in Stat'sties in the whole world, 
the first occupant having been Karl Pearson himself.” 

The Mathematical Section was presided 
over by Prof. Fisher himself; the Medical and 
Public Health Section was presided over by no 
less a person than Col. Russell, the Public 
Health Commissioner with the Government of 
India; and the Economic Section by the Hon’blc 
Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, at present the 
Finance Member of the Government of Bengal. 
The Conference elicited as many as fourty 
papers from different parts of India; from 
Prof. Madhava of Mysore University to 
Mr. Srivastava of Cawnpore; from Prof. 
Maclean of Bombay to Mr. Guha Thakurta of 
Delhi; and from subjects as abstruse as the 
hyper-space geometry of Mr. Raj Chandra Bose 
to the funny mistakes in the official publications 
by Mr. Jatindra Mohan Datta. The mere 
number exceed or nearly equalled the number 
of papers read in 5 or 6 sections of the Jubilee 
Session of the Science Congress. More than all 
these it had induced a feeling of brotherhood 
among the statistical workers in the different 




COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


“Prof. Dhirendra-Nath Sen on the 
‘Royal Veto’” 

I have read with pleasure Dr. Sen’s admirable 
exposition of the constitutional implications of the Royal 
veto, and I am glad to find that unlike Prof. Dhar he 
has duly stressed the latest constitutional developments. 
In one place he has, howevei, been misled by Prof. 
Dhar’s unduly exaggerated attention to my use of the 
dbviously popular expression “ after a year” in course 
of my criticisms, and has, probably to show for once 
his sympathy for Prof. Dhar, has assumed "an error” 
where really speaking no error had been committed ! 
If he reads my article again, he will find that in the 
course of ..the article while explaining the constitution 
I have duly and more than once referred to H within 


12 months and have myself cited Sections 77 and 82 
which Dr. Sen has needlessly quoted. It was only 
when making a general reflection that I intentionally 
used the expression “ a year ” for “ within 12 months,*' 
hecause after all “ within twelve months ** legally 
comprehends almost the lasL hour of the twelvth month, 
and is therefore, popularly speaking, tantamount to a' 
year. As for certain other points raised by him in the 
course of his article Dr. Sen will himself admit that 
there may be scope for difference of opinion. Even 
reputed jurists are not unanimous in their interpretation 
of constitutional provisions. Any pompous attempt to 
dogmatise in such matters is bound to appear ridiculous 
to a sober student of constitutional history. 

Nandalal Chattehji, m.a„ ph.n. 
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of the Renaissance turned out madonnas and 
saints not out of a pre-raphaelite weakness for 
the sentimental and the far off but because the 
monasteries and churches were always commis¬ 
sioning these subjects from practical considera¬ 
tions. The fact of the matter is the painter 
has to take the subject given him by the world 
in which he lives. He has no choice over it. 



form which never tallies with the mode' of 
vision and concept of beautiful form of another 
age. The moral sought to be drawn from this 
principle of art history in the case of the modern 
Indian school must be obvious to the reader. 
As in the case of inspiration, so in the sphere of 
execution the modern Indian school has been in 
the habit of playing the sedulous ape to the 
style of by-gone ages, pre-eminently Rajput 
and Ajanta, and at times Japanese and Chinese 
and Muhammadan, with fatal rosults on its 
own vitality. If, as Heinrich Woelfflin says, 
style in painting is primarily expression, expres¬ 
sion of the temper of an age and a nation as 
well as expression of the individual tempera¬ 
ment, modern India has not yet discovered and 
evolved a style of its own. To leave aside 
exceptions which prove the rule, the paintings 
which have been turned out in recent years in 
India embody neither the vision nor the aesthe¬ 
tic individuality of the age in which we live. 
Perhaps in fairness to the new school it. should 
be said that art tradition had sunk too low at 
the end of the nineteenth century for it to regain 
the heights expected from great art. It has 
also to be admitted that in art as in life imita¬ 
tion precedes independent creation. Still when 
nil has been said and done the fact remains that 
the modern Indian school is not growing at the 
pace it should. After the first burst of dis¬ 
covery, experimentation, creation, and achieve¬ 
ment. under the lead of Abanindranath Tagore 
and Nandalal Bose a singular sterility seems to 
have set. in. The school seems to have settled 
down to a preconceived notion of Indianness ig 
content, and form. This prolonged nonage, not 
unt.inged with a suspicion of unnatural infanti¬ 
lism, has certainly been a source of serious 
misgiving to many lovers of the new Indian 


rhr Village Musician 
Dryjujint By Manindrabhushan Gupta 

'm the thing which is his very own is his 
Vision. It depends on the painter’s genius alone 
Whether his picture will be banal or have the 
light that never was on land and sea 

The technical and formal side of painting 
nftty now be erafeidered. It has long been a 
moot question among art critics and historians 
r ‘4i art whether one age cun paint just, like 
s i<sf, .nr, to put the question in a concrete 
l whether Rembrandt could paint like 
ahgelo or whether Impressionists could 
it life the masters o.f the Quattrocento. 
And the almost, .unanimous answer o/ art 
critio&M’ ffeat they? could not; that not every- 

m , 


school. 

Pastiche, conscious archaism, and senti¬ 
mentality are the three marks of decadence in 
art. If the modern Indian school of painting 
is to be a robust growth, if it is to take root in 
our life, its exponents must be prepared to 
revise its basic ideology. Translated into 
concrete suggestion, this would mean the rejec¬ 
tion of a large proportion of the themes now in 
vogue in the school, a recasting of its technique, 
and greater contact with actuality, not neces¬ 
sarily in the sense that modem Indian art it to 
be realistic or purely representational, but that 
it should have greater directness of inspiration. 

.It would „ not be correct , to say that 
Mn. Gupta is^the.firgt painter of the modem 
tUrfl— 0 | ^ r»-«t®ppfeSlQ 
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taken up With mythological subjects, and 
Mr. Gupta himself is a fairly,assiduous practi¬ 
tioner of the legendary cult. But as one surveys 
the paintings brought together in the exhibition, 
it becomes clear that there is a more deliberate 
intention, or rather urge, and a more sustained 
purpose in his break-away from the accepted 
tradition. He is not like some other painters of 
. the new Indian school who have been moved 
strongly enough by their direct visual experience 
to depict scenes of every-day life and land¬ 
scapes, but have at the same time been so 
ashamed of this heterodoxy that they have tried 
to remove all traces of actuality till their 
pictures of rural Bengali life became converted 
into excerpts from folk-tales. Mr. Gupta’s 
approach to the actual is more straightforward 
When a scene of Bengali life has moved 
Ins artistic consciousness he has translated it 
into a pictorial composition without regard for 
preconceived canons of execution Take for 
example his drawing of a Bengali interior (No 
57 in the catalogue). This may justly be 
regarded as a masterly drawing, with a strong 
rhythm of line and faultless distribution of 
masses. But it is likely to shock the conven¬ 
tional admirer of modern Indian painting, if 
indeed so small a work ever receives the attention 
it deserves, as much as Manet’s “ Dejeuner sur 
l’herbe ” shocked his contemporaries. Perhaps 
our reactions to artistic events and trends are 
not strong enough for us to pursue the object of 
our dislike with the same fury of invective as 
was showered on Manet’s head. But if we 
were alive to the implication of things wo 
should certainly stop before this work and lake 
•"'"sixick. It introduces, certainly for the first 
time, a clothes line with hanging lingerie inio 
. modern Indian art. This is not only bold; it 
also achieves the distinction of being success¬ 
fully brought in, successfully from the point of 
view of aesthetic significance 
\ This little drawing is singled out for special 
* mention on account of its value as evidence of a 
’ sensibility towards, the painter’s raw material 
untrammelled by preconceptions. But there are 
' other paintings .in the exhibition which indicate 
the same yearning for freedom. The whole 
collection of Mr. Gupta’s exhibited work falls 
easily into two halves, one of which is conven¬ 
tional and the other experimental. Mr. Gupta 
seems to be a painter standing on the threshold 
of a room with period furniture, not quite sure 
about (be propriety of leaving its respectable 
and recognised precincts, yet casting a very 
wistful glance at the, open spaces before him. 
But &He impact of the real is too strong upon 
, him to ba resisted, is why there, it; aa 


obvious dichotomy in him. Mr. Gupta might 
well have shown his paintings in two rooms, 
one bearing the inscription “ 1 paint as I 
please ” and the other “ Take what you expect. 

From the point of view of spontaneity, 
gusto, and live quality there is, however,. no 
doubt as to which group hears the palm. It is' 



A Village in Bengal 
Dry point By Manindr&bhushan Gupta 

no accident that Mr. Gupta's landscapes sparkle 
and speak. The raw material for these Were . 
supplied by three of his most vital and fruitful 
experiences, the environment of his native 
village in the first instance; next, western** 
most Bengal where he served his apprenticeship 
as painter; and, lastly, the Kumaon Himalayas, 
an excursion into which was a great inspiration 
to him It will be found that all his landscape 
work depicts one or other of those three regions 
and catches their spirit with a truthfulness 1 
rarely achieved in contemporary Indian paining, 
Among these again,“kone is inclined to assign a ' 
decided superiority In intuitive perception and 
artistic transformation to the landscapes of 
Bolpur and Dacca. These scenes, from which 
Mr. Gupta’s vision must have drawn Its nurture 
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in the formative years of youth and early man¬ 
hood, show his work at its most lyrical and 
eloquent. In actual fact, the outward aspect of 
neither Birbhum nor Dacca is deeply stirring, 
though both have a quiet beauty that grows on 
one. But in Mr. Gupta’s drawings they are 
transfigured, not into pretty and far-fetched 
fancies but into real works of art. In art as in 
literature, the difference between the real and 
the clever counterfeit is very hard to define in 
terms of rational exposition. But the mind 
fastens on the one and rejects the other all the 
sumo. The test here is too subtle for words. 
But it nevertheless has an indubitable exist¬ 
ence. 

The emphasis laid m this short note on 
only one aspect of Mr. Gupta’s work has not 
been dictated by caprice nor by accident. The 
larger works of Mr. Gupta shown in the exhibi¬ 
tion arc in the style now made familiar to all 
and recognized as comme il faut even by the 
crowd. They do not require much interpreta¬ 
tion. But the case is different with the paintings 
in which Mr Gupta makes a departure from the 
established convention They have puzzled 
many serious and sincere lovers of the new 
school and led them to wonder whether they 


PRESENT-DAY 

Indo-C’hina is more or less terra incognita 
to the average Indian reader We have some 
knowledge about the contacts oi the Hindu 
civilization with the pre-existing “ Oceanic ” 
cultures in that region and the brilliant results 
thereof. But so far as the inhabitants of the 
country are concerned and their present-day 
environments, we have little or no knowledge. 


would be right in admiring them. Just as 
thirty years ago there was a strong predisposi¬ 
tion against the work of. the nascent Indian 
school, today the very success and vogue of the 
school has created a counter-inhibition among 
Indians claiming to be cultured against artistic 
creations which do not follow tins set pattern. 
Perhaps even Mr. Gupta is not quite sure within 
lnmself whether this new type of picture which 
he is turning out is to be included in the 
corpus of his serious work, and whether they are 
not just freaks or at best, the private and 
intimate wanderings by the way of an artist- 
who is in duty bound to throw himself into quite 
another attitude when the public gaze is fixed 
upon lnm. For this reason, it is necessary to 
insist that nothing would be so fatal to the 
growth of a genuine and vigorous art tradition 
m modern India than a surrender to convention 
The pioneers of the new school declared that 
Indian painting will not find its soul through 
iimlatiou of (he academic work of the West 
They were right. Tt is time for their disciples 
to proclaim that nor will it attain salvation 
through an equally lifeless imitation of Ajanbt 
and the Rajput school. And they too would 
Is* right 


CAMBODGE 

In this isMie we give some illustrations 
which will be no doubt, of great interest, to those 
who are interested in such lore. It will be seen 
that, there is a great deal in common with us 
from the point of view of the continuity of 
cultural trends 

We are indebted for these photographs to 
the Royal Library of C ’ambodge, 
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The Soviet Press 

The one country where newspaper circula¬ 
tion approximates that of the U. S A. is the 
U. S. S. It. (points out Lawrence Martin in the 
Current Ilustory) where, from a Tsarist circula¬ 
tion (1013J of 2,700,000, it has grown to forty 
millions Within this year, the w tiler expects, 
the Soviet Union will take first place in 
the world for number of copies ol newspapers 
consumed. The writer concludes ; 

The task of llir Soviet new-p.ipoiman is unique bc- 
i alist- Soviet iiiiiriiali-m is unique. I i.ng ago its pm pose 
was defined l»y Lentil as hems that id the s ( ufTolilmg on 
a building in pint ess ol < misti m lion It is to help build 
the new society and the new lype id tili/en Tin’ Soviets 
mher.ted limn Tsanst Kie-sia l. r >0 000,001) peupli, the vast 
majutily "claik” anil hackwaid hy anv civdi/id slundaid 
It l>ad In givi these a sense ol social it sponsihility, some 
kind of vision, and a ilav hy (lav piogram id eifmt. ll 
had lo make them want to lead, wanl to he clean, to 
he on time, not to beat the cliihlien, not to deseil the. 
little ones, not to rhea, one anolhei. it had to teach 
them manners we have fmgotten must he learned . not 
to tolerate bugs and mud; to i hange the underwo.u and 
brush the teeth, care for the siik, and rely on irrigation 
and liol on holy watei when dioulh threatens. 

It has been the job of the picss in that cxnting 
< ounliv to spui on 180,000.000 iieople in llien tick iti’o 
a sociali-l fiitnie. 

In this situation, and with this perspective, it tan 
he seen how beside tin maik iL i- to in-isl that the Soviet 
pi ess is muzzled, that it does not tolerate anti rmniuunnl 
propaganda, and that the Government has in grip .m 
even paiagraph of it It is tine llmt the Pcirxml't (• azittc 
will not pi ml a debate in the spml of the J’nrum 
magazine: “Which is siipenor : Soviet or rapitah-t 
agrienltiire? ” It may inn un aitule on the fall of the 
Arkansas share-eioppei, hut although it will confess that 
the fnwa farmer produces three limes j- much to the 
acre as the Soviet iaimer, it will liaidly liiliuiate that 
iheiefcne individual fainimg may he liettei than colli el ve 
When vou have settled on a plan, when you have a blue¬ 
print. when you are building your house, it is not the 
pail of common sense m ol the hmlihng of a slate lo 
quil laying bricks anil consider wliethei you ouglitn t 
he pulling up a numhei of tents instead. 

li. y may he wrong, hut thev are working out iheir 
destiny along the line they marked down They have 
increased the circulation of tin ir newspapeis by fifteen 
times over the best Tsan-i year, and it is only a begin¬ 
ning. They are fitting the movie, ladio, and television 
in with s the press into a comprehensive journalism. The 
results, in the future, will be bound to influence other 
journalisms. 

Nobel Prize Novel 

Malcolm Cowley, in the course of a review 
of “ Summer of 1914 ” the novel by Roger Martin 


clu Haul, who was aw aided the Nobel Prize in 
literature, tells us how Lite award reacted on the 
novelist : 

Until in bis own cuuutiy and abtuad, Huger Martin 
dii Gard was as bole known as any wulci who ever 
won the Nobel Prize. li was not that ins career bad 
been iinsiicecssiul. Ills oidu books had been kept in 
punt. Ills newer ones wcie iavniuidy lcv.cwed and weie 
even sold in iair-sizcd editions. Hut the authoi lnmself 
had a positive laslc and talent iui icmuining obscuic. 
Ome lie had said, "As foi litiiatuic, wine it if you 
must, hut lor God’s sake dc n’t talk about it.” Acting 
on this principle, he i cl used lo give lectures or sluli- 
nicnls oi get involved ill Jileiaiv quuiicls oi ru.se Ills 
vune at public meetings, und except ior the kw weeks 
that followed the publication oi a novel, lie managed 
lo efface himselt iouipielch liom the ponlic land. 

When the good nuts came over the w.il iiom bweden. 
Ins ajiartmcnt in Nice was besieged by a small uuuy oi 
louuudists and lamcia men, local, I’ai'sian and foreign, 
lhcie was nobody uL home Having beta no.il.ed about 
an hour bcloie the liewsjiapcis, iMaiL.ii uii Gard had 
taken a tiavclling hag and vanished, after telling the 
iiiiKKigi. that he was icav.ng ioi a tup. A scaidi began 
that soon extended ovci all Fiance Tiains were in¬ 
spected, hotel icgisUis paged through, the polite were 
on guaid, lline was a special watch at the lionticr. In 
Pans the mmol spicud that iviailin du Gaid had been 
issassinalcd—by wiiom, nobody knew, for he iiad no 
c netnits. 

Meanwhile tile object oi the search had stolen hack 
lo his own updiuinm, vciy late at night, und was sitting 
tlieie alone with the shutters closed, exactly like John 
llilhcgri ip a Glii ago hulcouL. 'icJegrauis, calilcgiains, 
lc Hits .,t congratulation, publishcrH’ oilers, tadio conn acts, 
all wcic lining up unuad m the concierge’s office. For 
two days the Nobel pi .zi man lived on hum and eggs, 
and lri:iiibl :d at evety shuffle of feel outside the baried 
door. 

The reviewer then gives us some fuels about 
I lie novelist’s eurlici career : 

His lust novel, “ Dcvcnu 1 was published in 190o. 
It made no great sin in the woild, hut it led lo lus 
liceoming ai.cpia. tiled with the gioup suirounding the 
Nouvcjlc Hevuu Fiaricaisc—Gide, Hiviere, Gopeau, bellium- 
liiigti and o.lnis—suious wi iters concern! d with edics 
and i si netics and iniiespniid.ug toughiy to the Ulooins- 
hury gun ,i in London; these have remained his closest 
iriciids. In 19J.J he published a second novel, “Jean 
JJaicus,” dealing with the iJieyfus ruse and with an un- 
hei ever who re.uius to the Church. 1 am told that it 
exercised a considerable influence on the pre-war genera¬ 
tion, among whom questions of lehgjous faith seemed 
ull-iniportanl. 

At this point the novelist 1 *- career, like so many 
others, was interrupted hy the War. Marlin du Gard 
served in the mi I Uaiy iranspu. . commanding a section 
of thirty-six truck- on all the lionts from Alsace to the 
Somme. When he returned to c.vilian life it was with 
the project ior a new novel, longer and more ambitious 
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liun anything hr hud done 'hrhur * I.es Thihaiill ” 

In ih ul willi tin- Imiune- til two Pali'' lannln s, one 
( lIiIihIii dm] l Ilf iillicf I’loli slant, dining I In* yeais below 
PH f It was lo d|»[ji ai .n a whole -«-ii«->» ul wilunics. 
whiili ilie aiiilmi hu|)i‘il in jju 1 jIi-Ii al mleivals ul about 
■■iv months. 

“ Siiiiiiiici ul 1911” t," 1 iic (in,'il M'clum l:m 
i'|>iluuuc, huwrvci, is 1 11 lu he [mlili'-lirilI <>l 
ill!-' piujccl li null HUH"' tile t~l i <1 \ ul (lie 

lllUllll'l' rillllllllll , tlll'U IM'lMIll.'l! "lol\ I", 
lioui'ci, ‘ I nun'll)! iiicil min tin -i my ul liu\\ 
l , ’.iini|ii' illillcd mlu win ’ , 

t>u ill.'- '-iili|i < i M.niin ilii ('..ini wnii' nii|iii'"i\«'lv 

Willi ll s dll ll.Oolog II ,1 ( llJIIII'lil, Ilf '•■fill'' In lldll -lllllll'll 
all 11 it iii.iil.ilili ■ ii ii tin ’til - .iiul hr Ini'- u (hired ilirin 
In .1-, -implt .i iid'iilui ili,u d -l.ilfinfill, .1- an\ 

In in-I ■■liiili nl itiiilil .ii tin m' Hi in trlci Is I lie iiiim'tiuii'' 
llii'l. lint rwivll 1 "y i l'i is iin Imlfil .luil i u mnn iiii v«'s 
Ins -li.iii nl lil,i'n in llif lintil i .ink, I In- il> Ii In lull* 
w.ii ui.iki i' 1 1ki lit ii Ii ulil dtnl I-mi|sL\. wlm km w his; 
wliil l In v w.ii iliniij’, l Ii. n tin \ ns| ii dii anil tin nun 
di,il Km— i.ie in tni.il -Mil- linn, mi .1 s f( i.nd pi.1111 nl 
i? 11 ll lln 1 n|i| Ii y.ili-l- 1 1 k 1 * I’nmidif wlm illii nothing 
In 11 nl Iin- 1,1 h.n k > null 11I llif\ fin nmagt il hi 1 In 
Mini' I1/1 I „f'l lln ri ilih -mil- lik* S11 | dwaid (.1. > wlm 

I it 1 n 1 11 | ul \i Mi-i ..in ,1’fil 1 11 1 11 1 -di s niplv li\ sdMim 

I I .ink 1 1 wli.il ;In \ pmpn-iil to iin. 


l ln* Hculilich in Palestine 

1 ‘icm' \ .111 I’aa-'-'i'ii, a r.uti-.lcw t-ymptit lidic 
lu tin' Xium-I caiiM', prom it" lla Ziuiii.'l puiul 
nl \ic\\ m an ai licit' pulili>lii'il 111 (in' A.ito . 

'I In . 11 ) 1 1- 1 1*vt Isl 1 agitation 111 till’ Hills l..l‘ni lids ])|‘I II 
lll.l-ll In dppl .11 II- d « Jsf 111 till pi Mil \ t .ill 11 - 111 * dgdllls' 
lln hwi-li ii-iupi-i ul tin undiidog |iitin>’ li.n k at Ij-I. 

I lif -nirm'slimi li.l- i-si 11 Inin tliinwu mil ilidt 'In Aidli 

llidl.ii ( •> 111111 it 1 1 \v 1 1 • 1 1 1 limits tin nppirsil mu hi lew ish 
IIIIIIII I.I mi S\d- lullnwmg ill llif Innl-lfp- nt till null 

II ■■ 1 pi 1 .itinni-ts hi Irn 11.1, mil thf Multi nl |t 1 n-,ilfin has 
Inin iiiiiip.mil wnii tin linls pfi'iin.ilils nl Gandhi ,1- 
il i!n M.ilidlnid I1.1- lint .iIh.is- nisisti.! op in nun smli 1.1 ■■ 

. 1 - ulu nl lln is-iniu'll pi 11.1 -lulls n| iisil • I ■ -.11 1 )t*d !• Ill) 

Hu! ssliit I1.1- y. tails 1 -■ .ip. ■! .iitiiiliun alu 1J1I in tin* 

: 11 il -1 ul l.ilsi ii.fjif .inti till Im.ili him.I dling ul the 

"■I 11 jl ii u 1- 1I1.1I m ilu i mil -1 ft thf iIisIiiiImik fs tin 
\ 1 .il> pias.im- in st ■ tm ,1 this inlf 1111 pled linn svnik uu 
lln l.i in I ml that thf - ,1 1 !■ ■! yfiiiial sttikcs in I lie 

1 In- sti. I up. going mils hs 1111 an- ul a bloody tfiiui 

mil mils dd.iiu-l tin |i w- hut 1 liiflls against \1.1Iuf 

til,/. 11 1 In mas. ul tin frlliihtin < 1 11 1 nut p.u 1 11 lpalr >n 

tin -ti ki s 1 lu s liaisfstiil .1 iii 1 ihtfshiil. It mli il Ihfii 
ii in k t. ,1 .It n>> ..ini wait nil tin uidiii’i . 1 ns fs a- il nn 
Higlui < 1 >11111111 1 i 1 i.'-litl I,si is ilas lliii la-night tiii’ii 
pnuiiiif In lln ill,is and it was iiit-ii 111.1i thus were 
sit upnii, hi all 1 nitdiiil aud ill 1 1 n I.dii d h. tiiimi-t- 

11 n 1 g.mgstii- 1 hi- is thi main -linpif tilth dlinnl ilia! 
“ pli im.iu'iidl 1 \pln» mi id \idlin luilimidlis, si iii 11 tent 
whn h Itlhil 1 In- Hi it .-It pii-s .mil put ul thf \ incur an. 
With ai'iJ/fincnt I’ht \ 1 a 1 1 \ ll.iui ssas sfhp-il.d In d 
tmi-tdiil huinlididriu ul id .tun hvsi-li p'.ipaginda, llif 
lui al ninths, uu (In Hindi I id ihfit spmtujl .radci in 

Jf'iu-ah in, h r ulas upnii liul.is. dili.i.fd tin most m- 

thininidl'iTs hjungiir- in the ar.d *-till the Iclldlt 

1 flu "i'll lo budge. 


Vt hut Zionism envisaged wilh the establishment of 
the h-wish i\a( onaJ (ionic in Palestine was to create a 
(us 111 ol iciiige lot the Jewish masses of Eastern Eiuope 
wlm hse uiidt 1 1 oiulitions dial tan seaicely Ik* described 
as iiniuan Then* was nothing lilnpian in this undei- 
lakiiig. Ini .1 aiisiseieil In the age-old Jewish aspirations 
Ini a Uluru lo Z1011. The new Palestine is the prod 1111 
ol rsi-lmi; utilities in .It wish lile Tin* poinl is generally 
oseilookiil hs those who are 1 oneerned lest the Aiabs 
in Pahsime sulfei by reason ol what is sometimes ealh d 
1 he Jew sh " invasion." Tlies base no legaid lor that 
h.n kguuind ol unulleialde Jewish woi in Eastern Europe 
and s|.](|oiii see the Jewish woild piolilem as one anil 
irulmsihh What will happen to ihc '\iiil>, it is asked, 
il tin Jews ale p< limited to liny up I lie land''' It is, 
id ionise an esccllenl thing that nppirssed Jews shouhl 
hnd a Iiii 1 lung spaee in Palesiun. lint whal of the 
niiginal uilnihil.illls, wlietc .lie they to go / ll would 

In ihslies'ing il so line a siheme ol leliel as Zionism 
sponsor - weie lo jinive an elli lo.u hnienl on the lights 
of the \tah peopli lo lead lln 11 own life and lruild 11 
cis .li/.il 1011 on llieu own traditions and eharaitei. 

Thai lire Aral) lnnhlle 1 las-e- have been ininieiiselv 
1 inn lu'd hs llii' lewish infills and llie dew lopniuil of 

llif 1 minus 11 1 a I llif standard ol living evfii for llif 
liumhlfsl \ 1 1I1 peasants, who wue so nmeilessly ex- 

plnili <1 hs llieu own laildloid-. ha- gone up iniisiaullv 
so ihdl lodas 1 lies sl.ind sliotihli 1 high abuse I he \rlla- 
I11111 id in ."hlroiir llig mimliies. lh.it loi t st 1 > lew live 

\iahs base eiilfii d llif (oimtiv, lhal tin Aiah pnpula- 
I inn has s 11 1 11 al Is douhlfd in I he p.isl Iwenls yeais. wheieas 
111 ilu- ionise ol the ptfi filing (t-iilmv it hail rfinaineil 
statinnais ilif-f ill ngs an lefl out of eunsideialion. 


Mini Antipathy in Europe 

Tilu Ernie wriles m I.u Itahana . 

I In- pfoplfs ol Eulope i an he disided into the follow- 
ng croups, il) Poilugal, 'spam, Hals, Eranee, pail 
of Ih Igiiiin and ul ''w 1I/11 laud and a Ii w smallei n gums, 
in 1 upird hs tin ueo Latin latrs. (.!) Balkan lai c-n^ 
I lieinani.i lhilg.11 a, llung.irs Jngo-slas .a, Gieeir. 
Mhani.it (.51 'Ilu- ( /fi lio-polish laies (pail of G/echoslii- 
sakia. Poland and 1 ilhiiaiuat, ( 4 ) C.inu.iu taies (Grl- 
uians \11-I11a. Holland, Lillland, pail ol k 'wit/.ciland, of 
< /m hoslii.akia, of Ih-lgium and of Poland). ( 5 ) Scandi- 
n.isi.'ti 1 uis i.Swf dfii. Noiwus and Denmaik), (fit 
I inni-li ogiis|i 11011 licru taies ( Finland, Eslhonial. ( 7 ) 

Bt I'lsli Island- Now, a paiing line mils on the north 
ol thf his - lliifi gtonps. (lisnlilig tile KllTopean rail's 
into two i hat.n leiisiti halves, eat h ili-linguishahle ftom 
tin ulliei not oiils e linologii alls, lint also pssehologu ally 
.m.l inlellei lualls. \s between the not them anil the 
south, in [rails, tin if exists an antipathy, which is a 
i nr unis 11.1nb111.it ion ol iimteinpi, haired and lack of 
titnlei-landing Tile " Not dopathy,” as 1 maj call it, 
makes ]n ople, Iising below 4 a lal. feel mspjied with the 
mission of " not ihcini-mp ” those l.sing below 40 “ lat. 
In Fiame, who It lies m the ( ciitie, this phenomenon has 
been oh-eised long ago and has round expression in the 
plow rh ' Ghaipie pass a son mail lea<h land has its 
-outliI. Fur tin* Englishman, the black and the yillow 
uni's stand on the lowest rung of the soi tal luddei, the 
Lexaniinis and llie Balkan laces are almost on the same 
lewd, the Latin peoples 4 nine somewhat higher up and 
the (IpuriJiis and the Siandinavtuns stand much higher. 

Tin Soiithi'inci lb charai lerist cally hospitable and 
frank and can speak to a stranger without an intioduc- 
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lion. The Northerner i- a proud individualist and di-. 
ti list fill, fi is especially m Holland, that thev have the 
cleanest hoie-es in die wmld, lint nol mi i lean street' 
and pulil e ateas, brr.uise the latlei aie * annuvmoiis" 
lie ha^ “Ine ‘-npenorM\ i oniph \," whi< h m tael, i- the 
-ifin ol a -en-e o( inln inrily. whn I. induces them 10 
make hands inou itjdilv with animals The Nmtheinei 
holds himself fast to wlulevci is -|nrl >(n< | r< uul.tt In- 
caiisi hi- feels himself sec me within tin limits of a law 
of general application and he-itdies to take the m inilm 
and give scope to the spmt of independence. Tin -ci-c 
ol iinifoi mit\ is pieclomiiiani c spec alh in tin Fugli-h 
i hai ac ter This is nunc 01 less line n| ||n \niei n on 
the Si andin.'iMan and the Dull li, although mm h h — id 
tin 1 (leiman chaiaciei With "-ii W 'siott. all 

ientiles and swiiicllei- aic- Ital an Tlu» is iithu a 

foim ol foieign hatied than a i .ee of wide spu ail 

(.h.nmnisiii Tlie Noiilieiin is c inning to tin South an 
delighted and cm lia'ili d with the hliu s, \ and tin waim 
siinshini, Imt tin % alwii\s nomish a feeling id ilisini't 

lowanls the Soul lien m i s i in p I \ i n o that the laltii. i ul 

Iniallv hackwiid as tin v an, ate, indeed, an aeieeahh 

Imi mli ss .mil pntunscpie hut allci all a lailhh -s ..ph 

The Sonllii iin is ii paid tin l.alin i ultuii a- 

e enti if ug.il, w In led- tin not lliei n laies c mu i nr I lie model u 
i ii It in i as 11 ut i ip< I a! . Tlteii is i.ic i-ii cling in the 
Smith and lace-pnde in the Ninth 

I I ns Dr. \ \ ('.OKI! m t I 


Manchuria Now 

\\ ntjun m lli<“ Spectator, ltalpli Motion 
11 t;il\os ,-i stincy o| tin (■(inclitioii ol M-mt’liiiita 
nl'liT six vottfs ol Japum'sc conltol 

The most oh\unis dc m loimii lit i- in tin nn u .h 
and impiow-meiit of i ouimiiuu alums and in tlie in w 
liinld tigs and gieallv nn leased Japanesi population id 
some of the laigii towns The r.nlwav sisiein ha In ■ n 
unified, collid'd and modelm/ed Motor loads Imi 1 1 1 In 
Ion id labor, c\|i ml all uvei tin iminlrv Tin \ aie limit 
loo slighth to last long, hut will piohahlv soon he mat 
adami/i'il and an piunarih ho nr 1 1 1 1,ii\ puipn-c- \n 
serv it e helWten tile mini towns is ul-o will den |i>pi d 
The cities are ihec oniing iiune and more Japanese, hut 
though the Japanese on going up evtia t< 11 .tonal light- 
gained among other benefits the light to own land mu- 
whole, not many aie to lie found in tin r on nil v i>lai es 
The e orient v has. also been unified and mekil lakes the 
place of the edd small notes 

Seeimtv of life and pnipeilv is no heltei, and the 
standard of living has not nnpioveel |apune-e eflfic lem v 
has dealt as foreign cihciencv is liulile anvwheu- to dial 
with the externals of living alone The street's aie cleimi* 
there is some attempt at puhlie health and dogs and 
hitvclcs must he registeied To the people such efiic u nev 
is a matter of irritation and of suspicion. Thev give 
more serious thought to the large tiarts of land which 
aie now abandoned. Fur in mam pails, fiorn foai of 
bandits, the Japanese have forced the peasants to destiov 
their houses and to live in towns far from then fields 
In some of the mor*' settled places their land has been 
given to Koreans, 

The Chinese inhabitant of Manrlmkiio finds the pi<- 
sent dark for h mself Ur sees the future darkei for 
his ehildien. He sees the best jcdis going mcieasingh 
to Japanese, Jobs are few so he kpeps his children at 
school as long as he can, but he finds that the door of 


the si hind is out opening am wcdei There lid- alwavs 
hi eii a sinmg de-ie lot education in Mtmhuiij am! 
tin pinpm t ii ut id illi 11 .lit s has been fmilv I >w K.u h 
village managed to have a -i Imol ol -ml- Now the 
Japani-e 1 1 tv• i i s ( ,| ihe siaml.ml of i On u m v in the 
-i lionl-. and tin elicit ha- been to < lo-i a yie.ii main 
schools vs tin Ii wiie iiil.iiiilv not up to -laud.ml hut wlicli 
wen doing vi iv ii-i ful woik ie tin vil! no- 

I lli l.ipaill -l nil .'I I- lo lll.lkl nil,I! SI lionl- 111 ( II' 
.111 i flu II III II ill! Wolk ol fni II ng out tin I.lllil of 
iili/eii I Ill's want Mauv piim.iiv si lionl- have been 
c losi d uml -i i mid. ii. I’diii iIioii i- now ii it i ;i 1 1 in bun 
vi ai- tin.il .illinium i- pa>d to spoil uni plivnal 
Ii.lining and In manual wml. In mauv -i Imol- I In pupil- 

do .ill tin i h ailing Moug lb - hm ot phv-if il and 

in iini,iI i dm iIioii In si Imi I- show a .'ii .ii imp'ovimcnl 
lint tin* ant Imi it n - would —i i in phv-nal Ii lining 
1 1 ii oulv on! It I Ini llu pupil-' vilali v, lulilhilu.il i du- 
■ i ■ n mi - c .!■■ 1 1 ■ 11 v -laiiil. ii di/i d aid iiiilail.il Ih ailing 
I- di-i o(iiai ed mid di-iu—mu loihiddio Tin livMrmh- 
.M Ii w and mi iih ipiale aid. id ioiiim. pi npag.iudi-l and 

llu hai In i- an foihidihn lo give am m-l i m I ion out 

-ole 'lii'ii Mon tunc i- alwav- dec,aid to the -liulv 

ol l.ipam -e than lo llu -liulv ul llu pupil- own language 
I ngli-h i- taught milv in liovs’ -i'i olid ii v school- and 
ill* i. mils h.i two •mil- a wi el. In oppo-it nn lo the 
idi al .1 i\ iipi.ihlv in I hine i i dm,limn and in Inn 
with I .ip iite—i pi ai i hi 'iililleilu.il cdui.i'.ion i. evi ii 
mmi -iveiilv iiillmhd in gill- si lionl- 


Indian Min-ic 

\ I :t i u.:i M t 1 , ( i ui~ it is, ; 1111 hen ul Tin M uxie 
ol l )i a nf aihl (let'll, hi, nl)-i'i\i- m tlie ciuu'm' 
ul mu tit I ii Ie emit t iliitf in 1 In Ihh, i I'nltiiii 

W ■ - h i n uiu-iii.in- do imi know tli U India e a 
ui ii al nalio'i m that it hi- ihvilop.il it- own mu-unl 


w r 1 in 1 

an 1 in lr iiuienls lint a hat 

(In 

Wl dellldliV 11 111 1 / 

I’lnl 

n . ihe 1.11 Ie 1 

t .In- inii'ii' 

I1.1- 

liei II sllldli i| .Mill 

\r II' 1 1 

.! in India 

Mm Ii .d 1 1 -1 II1 11 

pcovc- mmi and 

•i|i 1 1 1 1 

il t < 1 m .uni 1 \*\ n| *ari iiiihi 

v 1”. nut ih 11 vi'il 

limn ll 

l 1 Dll| ■»| <M ( III 

1 Indian niii-ic 

tie 

n thi'ii in 11 -1 have 

If 1 11 1 

■Mlt |n| II 

1 .11 > W Illi II .11 

ml 

a- mu-ii al pan ul 


I. all I In ih Tilt old t.iiik Hindis an ill Immd m 

■ in ii nn n ii ■ mining Indian mu-ii uin- 

Flmli l a-l ami W i -I have Iwilve ih.i-uui- ul tin 
in lav a- [In i iiuiimoii -im k ol '0111111 iii.it* 1 i.tl within 
an 01 taw I lu India!. \-icm alum In.wi ve> 1 ii 11 ii* r 

divnli- 'In-. 111I0 tin twititv two \liniii\ and 11 1- lluu s i 

not In ipu lillv these tit 1 ■•'lit Tii 11 v fill, suli div l-loll- i.clli.l 
ipiai h i-toiie- The -cum ol heai ng o| the aviiagi inu-i- 

I mu ill tin W'c-l. 01 id the tion-mu-if imi, -nuplv 1 amnd 
dislingiiish ihe-i nniniti variation- fimn it- will known 
-1111 nd 

Ihe eonti.l-t In twin n L.l-t mi.I W’e-t 111 tin il-e of 

the twelve 'euiltom- ui sic lira 11, s 1- tno-l 11 ni'iikdlile and 

I I mu .1 -Inch id it India imeig.s tai ami awav -upeiinr 
to Tinope Kn iv 1 1 >t 111 of pi'inutilioii mid cnuilunatiiiii 
of llu-. lw*'(ve ',l<ni inn s in an mgi incut- ol -eve n lu¬ 
lu > n -111 nlifii dll) 1 la—lit d age- ago and a- the -evmlv- 
tvvo nn liil.arttn, I'C.ilesi, (01 a' ..'lut Wc-leinii- w-mld 
1 .dl -cventv-two complete different -1 ale- The-e ugain 
have In 1 11 h'i led from to him denvi d partial scales 
m rncnm s. 

What do we find in the v\ e-i * Onlv thin' mil of 

th. -eve niv-iwn are 11-e.l Onlv lo three , omiunation- of 
the twelve -mind- taken -even at a time dm - tin We-tem 
ear respond with keen plea-ure nr undci-tandmg; only 
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in three scale foundations has it hernme accustomed The 
(.leeks chose seven out of the possible combinations and 
used them fm some centuries; but since about 1500 \. D.. 
four have falli n entiiely into disuse either thiough 
Western pre|iidiee or its limiied a*s|hetic psychology. 

T'uis | be fart i etna i ns that all Western lilusii is 
fin meil fiom I)hua Sanknntbhuruna, Ktravant, ami (',aun- 
mtumhan rngiims, in i 01 (Imp to South India teiininnlogv ; 
in olhir words, from the major scale, the haimonu minor 
scale and the melodic minor scale. Nothing of the b.-au'y 
of Mavaiiialaragnula, the swielness of Krih untu. the pcn- 
siveness of Hhairnm , tile strength of Todi, are known to 
tile Western win id. 

Tile Westein ear is accusioineil only to rhylhmie 
divisions of two, ihiec. four, six, n ne, and twelve units. 
The Indian musician delights in omposed of five, 

seven, ten, fouileen, and the inti rmediate niimlieis r.ght 
up to Iwenlv-nme. in addition li few common in the 

West. It is tins Eastern pit uliaiitv of rhvlhm that often 
causes the Western listener so much a>ihelic discomfort, 
lie lannot find Ins rhythmic hearings and fepls entiiely 
at sea He trie to fit Weslun times into these com¬ 
plicated latum v and of course it cannot be done. In 
disgust, he exclaims, “There’s no method in iheir mad¬ 
ness • ” whereas the fault lies in his own ignoiance of 
what is hi ing worked out 

There is a final aspect in which ihe East differs 
veiy inneh from the West in musical matters, namolv, 
its sensitiveness to an a’sthetic of horn, season, mood, 
with the mode in which the song is sung. 


We Need a Vision 

The following extract from This Publishing 
lSuxmcsiy is reproduced here from The Catholic 
Wot Id : 

Tin* Communist who matters is a man > has seen 
a vision. If you want to know the essence his vis.on, 
Our Lady said it two llumsanil yeats ago : 

“He hath put down the nughty from their seat, and 
hath exalted the luimhle 
lie hath (died the hungry with good things . 

And the neb he hjtli sent empty uway.” 

It will go dl with us if we fail to so its splendour. 
For we shut! go on meeting the Conunum3t with our 


solemn arguments, showing this fact by statistics and 
that fact hy psychology, confronting this statement of 
Marx w.ih that statement of Stalin and both with some 
ngmaiole fiom tin* local Communists' party platform, 
destinying till his fmindut ons with the mlliltssness of 
mu lommoii ‘-eiisi and leaving him as firmly grounded 
.is before, hut angiy with us and more passionately in 
love with Ins vis on than rvei You i annul destroy a 
vision hv nibbling at it or laying violent hands on it 
01 [blowing sonic, at it. You i annul meet the vis on 
with aigumrnts at all. You i an meet a vision only with 
a vision We seanelv think cn trims id vis on at all : 

visions aie visuuian and we ai. j- sensible us any agnos- 
tii . . With all the Son for our birthright we are cold 
and tiny uie aflame with their small lay .... It may 
be m (rod's picividenee, that the mission of the Com¬ 
munist with lus flame was to teinind us that our own 
fire is homing low 


Tlio Moslem World In Transition 

Pauls Simpson MeElroy, who spent some 
time a*< a toucher in u college lit the Near East 
where he hud ample opportunity to observe the 
i fleet oi the modern thought on Plain, contri¬ 
butes n puper on the Moslem xxorld in transition 
to The Moslem World The following extracts 
are Liken from the tibridged version published in 
the World Christianity : 

Moslems themselves air now asking if ihe Koran 
is literally inspired. Such tpie»lions challenge the sheikhs 
eiuhaiiasmglv. 

It means that the Koian must undergo higher 
rntni-m lust as the Thble has done. Ihghci raitici*-ni 
of the Koran ran lie postponed no longer 

Within a very few veais the emnlmeiil m the ancient 
and conservative theological school, El Azhnr Tliuveisity. 
is lepoiled to have chopped from about ten thousand 
1o h ss than five llumsand. So significant a drop can 
liaidlv 1 c altrilmted to the depression, when tuition 
virtually flee, and when rnanv have i hosen government 
or foicign si hools instead. Modetn Mohammedan youths 
refuse m attend this orthodox institution, revered as it 
is, many of whose teaching* are now regarded as obsolete. 
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Problems for Haripuru 

B Pattablii Sitaramayya wntcs in ih< 
Triveni : 

The problem Mill remains whither ihe dei ision Jo 
hieak llic Feileralion. nr In le-e llu* moderate language 
nf file Collgless, in ‘ rnrnlial and end’ it, would permit 
the CniiExess In enter tile Federation that is to «nv, to 
lake part in llie elei li‘»ns to the Central legislatures 
and thus liv to fight from within Tt should he clearlv 
iindeistund that then* will he ten Ministers’ appoint¬ 
ments at the Centii* Tlieie will he a keen struggle 
for the Ministerships amongst the members, ami as the 
Ministers are rn-opled bv the Chief Minrsfi r thev are 
apt to he obsessed bv a sense of belinldenness and obliga¬ 
tion to Cliii f and would not be poweifnl f.ulois 

in shaping the political destine of ibe rountrv under a 
si heme of dvairbv Tt is unneeessary to analyse nr 
appraise the situation in the Proyinrrs on tbesr lines, 
for we know the exact stale of tilings Responsible 
Government may be a -plendid institution for carrying 
out a settled programme of work in llie country Tbit to 
ensure unity ot design as will as of execution in im- 
pleim riling this programme, if is requisite that the 
Ministers should engineei the fight from within Human 
lempriaments van considerably. It serves no purpose 
tn say that we shall go into the bouse of a dancing girl 
only to bear mnsie or exchange amenities or appniiile 
beautv nml not to tarnish ourselves or mir ebararter bv 
more intimate contacts, The dangers are inherent in the 
very nature of things The provision of fen Mmisterships 
" »a terrible lemptation that lies in the wav of our poli¬ 
ticians We are not sure that the- problem has not been 
exercising the minds of Congressmen in odd quarters 
as to how to rapture power in the Centre We shall 
not take long to discover that we shall not he capturing 
power hut we shall he raptured bv power. The story 
of catching a Tartar is hound to be illustrated in all its 
grim and gruesome details. Tn the Centre at leas’, there¬ 
fore, it should be onr concern and our decision not to 
form a Ministry. 


Art and the Artist 

Art. is subjective Tts objectivity i* a 
weakness inseparable from its prartienl neoe^itv 
to project brvond itself and appeal tn a public 
status. It should be free to express itself 
Writes F. O. Bailur in Thr Hindustan Review : 

Art must needs be free from arbitrary restraints, 
taboos and cults ealrulated lo keep it under straight-lace 
and the cultivated disciplines of regional loyalties. But 
art owes it to its freedom to lie loyal to its creative 
impulse and traditions, to surrender itself magnificently 
to the conditions of its origin. It is one of the condi¬ 
tions that it does not wear hoofs and horns for a merely 


men li icicuis di-plu\ of escip.iihs \ poem, fm instance, 
is good both by viiluc id its mm i i mill ill and llu vehicle 
lllioiigli wlmli it is ixpn-srd fls beauty and minus c 
tvnitli are trialed both to tile ni.umei and mallei of its 
pirsi iital'oii To that e\tr nt, it slums some of the 
le-tiamts imposed bv syntax, nieti r (m so far as that 
is alloynit') and srvciul din i ici iigrn-i d < anoiis of form. 
Within the limits thus s ( *f, time is stnpi fm the wildest 
■ icatiye fteidoin Tin fad that il dots not give iv.iv all 
at nine to the fire use of foil ign wolds and expli lives, 
of nlisiwd intonations .unl a bundled nlhei piodivities 
of i iillnuieil insiiiii min r, «aiiiiot liy auv means detimt 
ft dill its freedom 

Kverv :ii*l i' ;i rebel Manned its prederriM) 1 ’. 

II lint id soiui gleam of noyell i. some fiisluuss of 
vision, sonic valiant oi ,u i iimulali d i xpeneiu e, no 
m w ait ■■•mill leallv 1» ail pmpeilv so-enlled. 
Rut air human nu asiiicinenls s () impel mb’r that 
ailisin ereation (.in be llu "-nli|i‘i! of passion- 

ati i teeil wars in which bulb patios assume canons 
of values so tigidlv nutiii 1 .11 iif 1 1 tlml one nr the 

otbci of llu m must be himalus m iiiipoMi is' It is true 
that in the lusloiy of man's cnlleclivi li-e 'n the scale 

id eyoliit mu. tbeie have ... lips and down., that lilt 

has entoyed spells of cx'riiudiiiiii v cxlmhi lance followe.l 
b Jclapse into giey iliiinulillilv uvci long stroll lies of 
time It is i eitamlv possible Id ail not onlv to cease 
to be yit.illy eiealivi. but also to Im-i nine a parasitic 

sti.mgli hold upon tie.une pn'-ibdi , n s In s, ienee as 
will as m art, then* rvi-l-. the ildiiiualmg sense of 
restraint fmei sonic ultimate flame of n feience which 
i annul hi bilrjvrd. snnietlimg which both uliMi, and 
siuiiiiMs iiiu-t mills t ak< fd giunti d as a naive faith, 
Ike Causality oi as 1 showed with jifeieine to poetry, 
the laws of litiiaiy roniposilion or the < liai.u teristie ethos 
of pjtiu ular cullmes The alternative is a ptualysing 

sirptirisin suitable for philosophic eonlemplalion, hut 
seldom rnnducivc to (onslrnclive achievements. 


Examinations—Values anti Dangers 

The examination system hits io be over¬ 
hauled iind thr questions should be based more 
on the t sfs of intelligence and fira*p of the 
subjects than on mere memory D Puriishotham 
arrive* at tbi u conclusion bv estimating the 
vrlues of examinations niThe Inrhon Journal of 
Education : 

Thp Chinese wpi • the fiist to introduce the system 
of examinations in 4000 B C. The Fanpcror Anlonms Pias 
of Athens selected teachers fro n competitive examina¬ 
tion and the teachers in theii t n used this system for 
the ; r pupils. Tn Greece, people got on for nearly 600 
ye,n s without any examination England copied this 
system of examination from China, and we, from them. 
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The lust wiiitrn examination was cmidiulrd in (lanibinits** 
in 1702 ami in Madias, (.abulia and ISomliay in 1837 

In the Madias Pm -idem y, lirfmi the <‘i”IIIit*s of the 
Iasi icntiiix, tin n weir < oinptu al ivt examinations al I In 
end <d I In* I'pprr l''uiutli (.lass. In |RH() tin- Muldli 
N< IhhiI i x.iiniii.iliun was inliodiurd bn Third Km in 'I linn 
unit' llu- l-nwi i Si i mid.in i x.miiualimi and I In I’l unary 
i'\aii]inalimis So, then 1 win, piai lu-ally. ihni pulilii 
exam nations lit but mu mii'inl 11 n* l nmi-ih. 

I'XaniiiiMl kilis liki* nil ntlm' hunum 111-1111- 
incn 1 > *l(‘|»niil upon Iuiuimii ln-linvnmi When 

Ihr lcuiluiiulr jkimIumi ul Ihr c\;miin:ilion 
thill ul a »u\nril, it !■» iispiiina, to the r- 1 :du- nl 
ii lnaslrr ot even ;i tyrant 

Tlli'ii' air two si liiinl- ill I III tm- lit, mu' si HihiI favniil- 
mg it and tin mliri i mulrmnmp it dnwiuiphl The 
first -(1111111 imi-nhi- 11 a- indispi ns lib and iii-tiliabb' 
It may hr valuable lmlli to tin pupil, the liaihci and 
tile rmplnvri It i in mil am- In III l iil.islen It l- no 
doubt n-i'lnl in i Irvatiiii* tin pupil's wmk and fm mra-.ii 
mg In- pi ol' i * - - Ii -iiiiiiil.il i s ilu'ii Iraming her liie 

li ai In is thi'\ know llic li-iill ol tin ir wmk and thr 
bvi'l ol llic pupil- in priii ml. The rdiii'.ilional aiilhmi 
In- know llu i IIii inn v of trai Iiiiil’ Time i- also nun'll 
driiiainl loi -miir i \.nil'll,li loll In 1 Ilf putenis, to film ale 
thru pupil- In a (• 1 1 .ii ii standard of rflb n ni \, so ill it, 
the employing jnrin i inav anpmiil jn rsons. with tin 
inpiurd - 1 ii m I a 11 1 ol edtiealinti lor risjuitivr posts. 
Mini dine In smile, ll m.iv be i misnleii il to lie the be-t 
ineasulil ol tin ii .li hievi'iiiml a- l.ll as It purs. I lie 

\alin ol i \aiiiiuatlolls, they think nulwciphs their niair- 
fr-l (h In 1- 

Tin 1 |n>-rul'd.it ixtemnl i \aniinalimi i- not rntnrk 
-in i r— ful in ilisi ovrt iiip llic i 'll I in ■ who h the pup'l- 

i-aui tn thru rnnlart with all aspnls of life in si lion] 

and mil-id* and many id ihr so-ialbd failim- -bow 
In llii'ii -libsripienl rairti- that thrv weir l.u fioni bung 
rilin able al si bool. Thrv air siirrrsstul Ml life llow 

tail I hi*- |' , m”Ii- 1 i system, with ihr fiv d lliiin'ii . of lei tines 
ihr till si i dud text-books and the rxi lie ivrlv wiillrn 
rxiiniination. wmk linppjh f Fxamin ilion- !*v thru vrrr 
naliiir an lint smr lists Our of llu masons that iiippb'd 
tin i h im-iil il 1 si bool pupil'- aitivilirs in the la-t on- 
liny was llu light and lyiiinnu.il grip of the ligul sy-trin 
of rxoiiimntimi. Niov the Sri mnlaiy -i hook are liav‘ii« 
lilt ir tinn 

The i-vmiinMitnic consume much of thr 
pupil’s piM'i.*us 1 nni* mid nrike thrill unrettson- 

iilily ind'i'inoiw. 

Thi exainiiialions raiisr undue ami unurces-aiy si rain 
upon ihr poor t lultlr< *i besides ihr unwholesome in- 
flurm i - mi i la-s msirnil.mis and they naturally cnemiragr 
rhi aiinp Such is tin* unhealthy' plix-n ul. inmal anil 
mrii’j! rffrrl 

The ptarliral the exrculixe and thr ailislir elements 
latent in the pupils ii crivr little or no in (ignition They 
dii not lest any ti/m'yt. ( xrepl perhaps llic fitness to pass 
the examination, wliiih i- i losely as-m taled with pinmn- 
Iions, yyliuh ought not to be 


The Maglr of Wools 

There arc c;w’s where :i (risi- hits been 
tixerteil ot a -'Uiation itnpiovcd or tt difficult 
problem solved by eloquence or persuasion. 


N S Sruuvitsn \iyar cites some msttmccs m 
Thi' Mount Mayazme : 

bold Hukeiilit'ud once pmnteil out that the 
d slim lion In I ween a man of winds and a man of deeds 
was ai lilnial and ni.-leading, and in many insiani es. 
winds llii'iusi'lyi" ha\e been ill i (Is 

It i- well llti'ii'loii In i (insider some inslinces wheie 
the magic id winds and pluase- lias exeic isi d a jiowei- 
ful and piaelual i lb 1 1 on I In* emu si of eyenls. 

"We will mil put mi ihe brow of l.ilimu a crown 
ul thorns, we will not inu.fy bmnanily on a i ross of 
gold ” ih‘I lull'll WillI.IIO Jennings lbyail, lllriilbei of the 
ileinoeialii p.uly in tile lulled Stalls of \merna, al a 
i onfi'iem e In Id In ilisi uss llic -llvei slaiulaid fm cui- 
leniv. These obseiyat mi- led to a n.illon-yvnle piole-t 
agam-l ihe abaiulmimeiil ol -iku 

I lie case of llalvui ( nnlidgr is eyen mme Intel e-ting, 
lie yy.is |Jo- head id ihe Siaie (loyei iimeiil ol Ma-s.ii hu--rls 
md tin ii was a polui sinke Tin -inke was put down, 
mil the* sinhiis were d snusseil limn the stivur 

" Tin it is no light lo siuki ag.miM llu* pnlili< sab tv 
amwlit'ir. at any lime, in any plate" said ('nolulpi In 
the alinosplii'i i ol nailimi in whieli the iile.lli-in of 

I’li s, deni Wii-on bail . . . -walhoycd up alter tin* war. 

(.ouliilgr yyj- hailed as llu diliveiei ol Ins loimln It 
was a iii'iiod when llic nigliluiair of flolsln yism bad 
iluown its baleful shadows aims- the land The silent. 

■ pipiamm.'ilii Omlidgi found Incu-c 11 in llic Wluli Ilmi-r, 
uni loll" aitei lie had emim lated In- iiiulltiiniii.ilmg in 
clotnit'iu against -tubes 

1 In a i Innate -oft a- a moilin'- smile, mi a soil 
fi ii 11 fit I a- (bid’s loyi, tin* Ii sb peasant mounts,” said 
an lush pml Dims. Tbi ti.igidy of Itrl.ind found apl 
ixpiessmii in llu sc momiifiil line- To Iiisliiilin they 
imisiitiiti a -tilling call lo duly and an uuentiM- lu 
pal l lot i< yyoik 1, ke llic bdibeal roll mm ol smoke by 
day pdl.ll ol fur by night, ihe haunting meliuly ol lliesi 
yymils in-pmd the fight fm fnedom ol helnml 

In llu splieie id lileiatme loo insiainis ai*- not 
wanting id ihr rffrrl of winds \fler ihr haldr ol 
Hlriilimi. Addison, ilien 1 1 1 lit* known lo fame and ntin- 
panl (d a pan* I mu a small -hop in the llavinniket 
wa- oflnialk reipnsilimied In c miinu ruora'e tin* yietory in 
yi isi The poem (lampaipn" which produced a gft'flT'*' 

effi i I on the t mini■ v and pave \ddison fame and oflirr, 
wa- pi mini rd aceordinplv. The unexpei led sue cess of the 
poem wa- due. not to it- mil ins e poetic merit, but a 
si ii ph* lim whiib occurs in the course id a snnilc c mil* 
|i,.rimr Malhorouph to an angel puidinp ihe whulwind 


P«»etry of Iqhal 

In the course of u broadcast talk reproduced 
here from Thr Ciril ami Military Gazette 
Di Ainiya (’ Cliakravtirti observes: 

There an* elements in Iqbal’- poeliv which can yield 
their full -nyoiir only to those who an* familiar with the 
intangible atmo-plnti of Ins language and ideology. 
Bui the power of his thought has leached far and wide. 
The dynamic quality of his appeal to selfhood, the 
challenge he ha« offered to modern man lo achieve. a‘ 
harmony of i icas and icality in his spiritual, social and 
national life reveal llic universal in his message. 

Hi- pluln-nphv of sclf-expressmn is an antidote to 
the doe'nne of emotional luxuriance and introspective 
erstaeies, wlmh so many of us are apt to accept as the 
rralilx of a sp.ritual life. “Do not scatter thy handful 
of dost Iqbal has said in a poem—a memorable phrase. 
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(hitiseivnlion of inergy. thru, and along with it a rugged 
dfli i in mat ion lo fuer tin aidotns ot lift-, to use one's 
spml to harness the mateu.il viol Id fot mu pond. 

As he says m A\riti-i-Kliiiili 
“It bellows thee to go liai h to the \iabs • 

TIioii lust gathered loses from the garden of Ihisia 
And set n (he sjn mgtidc of India and 1 1 an 
Now taste a litth of the heat <■( the ilesetl 
Dunk the old wint id the dale 1 
I low loop make ilune abode in gai dens' 

Build a liost mi the high iiimiutailis, 

A in si eiiibosoined in lightning anil lliundii 
Iadtn i than topic's eviu, 

Thai thou maysl lie ill foi Lile’s lull lit. 

Thai tin body and soul nun bum in Lib s hie 

His deepest nth mutts show a Ideiul <>l emiti lupla- 
lion and tin urge lot aituui toward the fieuloin ol nun 
bjlial's Ivuis have liaiisi ended the 1 1 outn i ol etoniiiiiiulv. 
seel and nation they have rnleied the mm I simile ol 
liteialun 


Ancient Power to Create a New W orld 

Then if :t ofi'nlcr hope nl ItulittV licinu. 

ill »lf it) stem | lie ln|e luliJilltli "i> l:M limiiliL 
(lie st li-desinielitin ul minimi civ ilizulnm Hum 
nl i(s lietn^ checked in llte West India still 
teltiitis a deep timer nun letmn ul (he mni- 
m.ilenid values F (', Pearce m his allude in 
Tin Tin nin th ('iiitini, discti'ses the ini])Oi(inice 
ul Vtio.’i—a letm which he lias chosen to Mainly 
(he (ccliimpie oi mttslciy over mtin’s inner 
wot Id of consciousness 

11 miu know that Life js One and indivisible, and 
that the paiule ‘ I ' is but a harm nl of the mind, i an 
\ou imui-nyei help to inainta n i an \ou loleralt, a 
s\sli in iindei wliii ll I bln -(ninths oi mankind gionn 
In math .a 'biiideii jilai < i! on them by the ifiuuimng 
Fniirlli v (.an you tolemle dawn, i vplorlnlmil. i iiu llv 
o( «im kind' Tine mmi i annul liati the slavi -diuei, 
the exploit! i. the loiluni but pul sinve to nlosi bun 
lloin his devil's woik Is tills an ann-ibail iicctl' 

All do tint feel that it is lluiis to Irv lo l'loitn the 
wot Id to elfei t poblnal and eioiioni.i levobiuoiis. or 
even to leaeli 1 They al~n siive who mils sijiul and 
wait.” One might add that it is not irnpo -ihle that lliev 
also seive who otilv sp and think. Om id the ail- that 
the i s| bat Inigelv lorguiten. lo its gnat loss, and the 
Last is in danger of nuiletvahimg tlnmigh imitation id 
the West, is that <d tonteniplalimi And when as in the 
i ase we ate consult mlg line, tonleuipl.ilmn is not ineiclv 
an end in itself, but a means lo an end. and that end i- 
tlit* dissolution of the illusion of tin ' 1 it bet mill’s |h>|Ii 
an ait and a si lent c of the highest mtpoManet 

The poet who wiole about the Last being plunged in 
thought while the legions thundered hv, might have been 
surpiised )( lie liad lived to read Mi fleaid's liook. and 
to know that a western vvulei on modern srmu r would 
aeluuIK foietell the speedy end ol western i i\ih/jli«in 
tliiough the thundet ol those very legions and tin it 
iiistiiunenls of seienlifie deslimtion ami still mine if lie 
liad heard that the same witter and a good mam otheis 
of lus time, heheve that the only way to save the t ivili/a- 
tion, if it he not too late aheady, is a ir-disenyeiy ol 
those very things tomerning which the Last was ‘plunged 
in thought,’ while the West, as he imagined, rushed 
victoriously ahead. 


lie conclude 

\\ i in India have leil.iui definite advantages ini 
that n-disci>Miy l lie iradilimis ol that veiy lei liunpie 
whu.h enabled the Indus (.ivili/almu to outlast hv a long 
pel lot! of 1 1 mi the patallel i-mIi/.iIioh- ol the Nllliciiau 
and Kgvptian ]ii opli's an -till aiming us Added to tin in, 
wi have the tiadihon- ol at ha-t llmi other oiilst.imhng 
lei hnnpii s of the kind, the psv. hologii al system of the 
Biiddlnst-, the Yoga" of I’aianjali, and tin invslieisni 
ol tin ^ulis Bei niise tin ~i aie ill usually assmiiitiil 
with leligion ami lehgtous oigam/ations, they an mostly 
alliailiye to the type of mind that w sins to est ape fimu 
the yvoild ot hard fait-, ami ate ofh n an.illieiua to the 
in i in I aiiMou^ lo fate tin wot Id ami to i li.ingt it But, 
a- I liaye tiuil to show, it is |us| to Ili> latlir tv]ie ol 
mind that this leiliniipie slioulii he most y.diiahle. si net, 
il lightly i oiii|neln lull d it hjs an efli i I tin yriy irveise 
nl iiieiyatnig ilisti ai I mg. ot sufe-tiai king limn tin piai- 
I i al pinhlrnis of uioiiein 1 1 1 ■- il >- tin viiv leyi |se 
ol llial ‘ ojiiale ol tin people' whli 11 ,M.li\, pi thaps lusllv, 
an list d niiliodox leliaion of being It gives a new m- 
le.’i.ilion of heatt and iniml. mw lieallli of innfy, new 
i oiiliiii lift in tin 11111111’ of ui.uikind. in luollieiImod .mil 
ill lifidoiii, new iiilamly ol the poyvei ot the Life witlnll 
lo i null 1 in il- own wav ami its own him , tin new hums 
mt.s-.iiy lm its f ii 11 1” i e\pn s-ioii. loinis wliuli must 
ansi and wlmli i annul fad lo an~i in spite n! fa1 1 111 — 

■ vi n on iiu si alt oi the dm.is.mi ami the mammoth, be- 
i aiise the eueigy ol I ill that ‘mlieienl < .ip.ii it y of the 
living id]' lias steadily wioughl out its lor. iis in the 
past, and mu\t as solely iieali tin in imi anew llumigh 
all tin am s that an to uuiu. 


The Inspired Lend 

Tin' fliniht Ihillni'l, ul Delhi make?* the 
lnlltiw iut> cutimii lit on the prcsiili’iitltd tiddicss 
llial \ iii.ivak Daiuodai Savatkat dc'ivcrcd 
;it lh*’ Ahnicdalntd Nf-iuii uf the Hindu 
Mttlta -ahlta 

» 

Mi ‘'it iik. ii is m> im ii ilieaniei lie lias 1- . nuro 1 
fy i in I y |i! inti d on i.ulli ami is m vi i afiaid . . "‘•'frf 
at lilt lath lull in the lau 

l o Inin the imlept mli nee ol India means the ni¬ 
di pi mb m i ol om pi ople. om i.iii, mu nation 

* lo tin If lutin', lln i mli i it’ll tli'H 1 1 ol flinihisllinn urn 
ont\ In north Inn <11% it llmi e/iy/ney l/trti th'iifulva thrir 
rfliuiont nn ml unit i ultnnrl nh nht\ If i roe not nut 
to iln t'ii ir S iuinri\/i ulinli toitlil only In' hinf fit thi’ 
unt nl oni .S ini Urn our II l mill two il.sill' 

“Whin will mil unity haukcnis umli rs|and " e\i laims 
I lie Maliis.ihlia Pu-sulitil “that the n al ipii'shon at the 
mot of llie Muslim displeasure is not a wind here oi 
a song llmi"' ’ lie nlteis a ninth igumid psy < Imlogu al 
Until whin he s,i\s that “wluii an ovi i whelming niapiiity 
,n the i on ’iy goes on its knees helore a minority so 
anlaL'onistu .is thi Mahmnedans. inipluimg them to Irmt 
a helping hal’d and ussmes n that olhiiw.se then major 
i on mi it ii 11 y is doomed to death, it would he a wonder 
if Mini mirioi emnitiunilv does not sill its assistante at 
the liiglu st bidding possible, does not hasten the doom 
of the mapii i-otniiiunity and aim to establish then own 
political suzerainty in the land.” 

At a tune whin in the rival’ hetwein the ('.impress 
and lIn- fioveniinenl to huy Mas! u snppoit Hmdusthan 
is being made over lo Miisliui eoinnnmuhsin, the 
Swaiantra-Vn's addiess comes to us as (he Message of 
Hope, With the auihority of his position as the President 
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nf the Hindu Muliasablia, he assures the minorities that 
“ tbe Hindus are willing to form a common united Indian 
nation and do not advance any special claims, privileges 
or rights icserved only lor themselves over and above 
the non-Hindu sections of Ilinduslhan." 

“11 you loriii, with >im, if you don’t, without you, 
and li you oppose, in spite oi you, the Hindus will con¬ 
tinue to fight fm then national fiiedom as Lest as they 
ran” Thus succinctly and truly he lays down the posi¬ 
tion of Hindu Nationalism in its struggle foi independence. 


The Dunce in India 

Sieenuiti I’rulmm Tagore writes in The 
Visva-Jihurati QuarUily : 

Long ago, in India, the ait ot dancing had fully 
developed and could i vpiess the highest leaclu-s of human 
thought and Iceling. This can he seen m many ancieuL 
paintings and espn .ally in the i avc fiescocs of Ajanla 
and Bugli. iH.uiovci, dancing held a large and important 
place ill the tuilinal life id lniliu. 

We have thiee hinds of icpiescntativc Indian dance 
which still cxiM . I lie Ninth Indian dance, the Manipuri 
dance, and the Ninth Indian dance. The South Indian 
dunce is very ancient in ongin and its influence has spread 
even to the Kai-Kast; it is to lie seen m Java, Jndo- 
Cliina, llinina, (d'yInn, and even in China and Japan. In 
the same way tin- influence of Indian iicsco-pamting 
cun lie seen in Jtmo ISutJur, in Anuradhapura, m Sigma, 
all ul which date lioin the Buddhist era. 

'Die classical dance of the South expiesses six kinds 
of human emotion, in Saaisknt we call them ‘ liasa,’ a 
wold which is as untranslatable as the German word 
‘ slumming.’ The dilfercnl * Rasas ’ m the art of the 
dance lcptc-senl the following: parental feeling, friend¬ 
ship, conjugal love, sticnglh, heroism and humour. 

in oui unen-nt seupture, A atu\astra, theie arc numer¬ 
ous descriptions of the vanous fomis of feeding that have 
a universal aspect. W'e also find therein a list ol the 
qualities an aitisi should possess if he wants to dedicate 
lus life to the ait ol dancing. The most necessaiy among 
J 1 ’ "in arc : a good figuie, sense of rhythm, grace of 
®i ,u, L-»vn and ol leposc. This word ‘repose’ implies 
that the-*31 list or daneci must not think of the outside 
woild, that ! - must uvuid the temptation to atliact his 
audience; it aNn means that he must merge him-elf 
into his art, into what lie is creating for the moment, 
in order to detach himself entirely fioiu the sense of 
the outci woild. 

In the Snum Indian dance ihe diffeicnt movements 
or poses of the hands suggest the inner meaning of the 
diama and lepiesenl in visual fmm the language of dance. 
The symbolical name given to these movements is * Mudra.’ 
Tlu- Smith' in dance, which is probably the most ancient, 
takes il> themes fiom the Maliabliarata and the Ramayana. 
One < an witness this dancing Mill in the ‘Kalha-Kali’ 
dance m Malabar. This art developed certain dramatic 
qualities, and exposed them in a shape that might be 
ealled cubic in conception, in wliieh the movements of 
the arms and hands aie at right angles, and not in the 
swelling and curving motions of other Indian dances. 

The writer dealt with the other two 
schools of Indian danems; also—the Manipuri 
dance and the North Indian dance She then 
observes ; 

These movement 1 - express great strength end offer a 
fascinating display of rhythm; through them movements 
become as expressive as a spoken language J have seen 


a South Indian dancer acting the part of a deer at the 
same lime u& he was representing the character of the 
hunter. When taking the part of the deer he had not 
only Iransfoimed his soul into that of a gazelle, but 
even hi*, ears, his eyes, until every movement of his body, 
reflected the inner tragedy of the poor cieature threatened 
by ihe liuntei in the forest. The impersonation was really 
maivc-lloiis The same thing was Hue of the Dance of 
Shiva. It earned the mind awav far above the earth, 
to a supernormal world, and made us feel the dynamic 
fm cp of creation in a way that is impossible to describe. 

At our Dance School at Santiniketan we have been 
trying to revive all the indigenous forms nf dancing which 
wen- seriously m dangei ot dying out for want of 
patronage. 

i-’roin our studies a new ail is evolving; a synthesis 
of all tlie fm ms handl'd down by tradition. In other 
words, our aitists, musicians and dancers, in giving ex¬ 
pression to ihetr own feeling and emotion, are creating 
new forms on the foundation of the old. 

At Santiniketan we have made danre a pari of our 
education and an nripiutant subject in the art-life and 
tiaimng of out pupils. Not only are the students trained 
to adapt the classical lhythnis and poses to newer themes 
and mine eomplex emotions, hut participation in the 
seasonal festivals, wlm h die a legular feature of the 
life in Santiniketan, makes it possible for them to realise 
the basic relationship of dance to Nature’s rhythm. 


To The Painter 

You tnahet of pictures, a ceaseless traveller 

among men and things, 
rounding them up in your net of vision 
and bunging them out in lines 

far above their social value and maiket price. 

Yonder colonv of the outcaste, 

its crowd ol rustic imifs, 
and an empty fuld in the haikgTound 
sc inched by the angrv April sun 

aie hurriedly passed by and never missed 
till your wayfaring lines spoke out. they are there, 
and we started up and said, indeed they arc.^ 

Those nameless tramjis fading away every moment 

into shadows 

weie rescued from their nothingness 
and compelled us to acknowledge 

a gi eater appeal of the real in them 
than is possessed hy the rajahs 
who lavish money on their portraits of dubious worth 
for fools to gape at in wonder. 

Yon ignored the mythological stead of paradise 

when your eyes were caught by a goat 
who is only noticed with our expostulation 
when straying on our brtnjal plot. 

Yon brought out its own majesty of goatliness 

in your lines 

and our mind woke up into a surprise. 

The poor goat-seller remains ignorant of the fact 
that the picture does not represent 

the commonplace beast 
that is his own, 
but it is a discovery. 

Rabindranath Tacore 
in The Visva-Bharati Quarterly 

—-This poem, translated by the Poet from his original 

Bengali, was inspired by certain sketches by the artist 

Nandalal Bose. 




'Mo'teo 



“ A Great Indian Scientist ” 


Under the above caption, the llev. John 
Haynes Holmes, editor of the Chicago Unity, 
who many years ago hailed Mahatma Gandhi 
as “ the greatest man m the world,” writes as 
follows editorially in his paper : 


The death last month of India's foremost scientist, 
Sir Jagadis Chuodor Bose, reminds us anew of the amaz¬ 
ing genius of the people of India who, according to 
slundard English doctrine, are incapable of self-govern¬ 
ment. Di. Bose was one of the supreme scientific thinkers 
and researchers il the contemporaiy world. Ills studies 
of plant life, as poetically beautiful as they wore scien¬ 
tifically accurate and profound, caught the attention of 
mankind, and made his name as famous m the West 
as m the East. In any list of the ten or twelve most 
distinguished scientists oi the last generation, Jagadis 
Bose’s name would not only be included hut ranked 
high. Nor was Bose the only Indian who enjoyed this 
unique kind of eminence among the world’s great men. 
To him must be added Mahatma Gandhi, whom we still 
believe to be what we hailed him many years ago—“the 
greatest man in the world.” Then, as a third in s 
ffinity of famous men, stands Rabindranath Tagore, poet, 
educator, sage and seer. Many would expand this group 
of three to include a fourth—Jawaharlal Nehru, surely 
one of the outstanding political leaders of modern times, 
a statesman as well as an heroic advocate of the people’s 
rights. Where today can he found a nation to match 
India in four such men as these? Must not such tower¬ 
ing peaks leap from an Himalayan range of intellectual 
and spiritual attainment which covers the length and 
breadth of this continental land? And note the variety 
in these men— Gandhi a saint, Tagore a poet, Bose a 
scientist, Nehru a statesman! But their qualities are 
shaied as well as distributed, for Gandhi is a statesman 
as well as a saint, Nehru a martyr and saint as well as 
a statesman, TagOTe an educator and philosopher as well 
as a poet, and Bose used much of his scientific lore to 
reaffirm and glorify religion. The Indian _ genius is as 
varied as it is intense, and as lofty as it is pure. That 
the race which can produce such men, and has always 
produced them in its history, should lie in bondage to 
a military and commercial empire is an irony supremely 
characteristic of a world founded on materialistic ideas 
and violent methods. 


It is not generally known in India that 
Mr Holmes* is not an ordinary journalist and 
minister of rclipon. He is one < ,f ‘ h * 1 
eminent scholars m the United States of 

America. 


29-—13 


Calcutta Public Meeting Against 
“ Jinnah-Rajendraprasad Pact ” 

On the* 25th January last u public meeting 
of Hindu citizens was held in Calcutta to pro¬ 
test against the so-called Jinnah-ltajendra- 
prasitd pact and Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru's 
statement m relation to it, This was in addi¬ 
tion to similar meetings in the mofussil. There 
were Congressmen among its conveners and 
speakers. In spite of other public engagements 
it was a crowded meeting. Babu Ramananda 
Chatterjee presided over it The following 
resolution was passed unanimously . 

This meeting oi the Hindu citizens of Calcutta 
records its considered opinion that the, solution of the 
communal problem on the lines proposed in what is 
called Jinnah-Rajendraprasad Agreement is against the 
best interests of the country and is entirely unacceptable 
to us in that, 

(i) it retains the existing proportion of seats between 
the two communities in the Legislatures and denies to 
the Hindu minority in Bengal even the minimum number 
of sea's to whch it is entitled according ir. the popula¬ 
tion ratio, 

(ti) it proposes different franchise qualifications for 
the two communities and deliberately reduces the pro¬ 
portion of Hindu voters with a view to place the maj'ority 
community in Bengal in a position of special advantage, 
and 

liii) generally it ignores the just and legitimate 
rights of the Hindu minority in Bengal and seeks to 
perpetuate the rule of an inflexile communal majority 
by an artificial system of reservations. 

This meting, therefore, dissociates itself from the 
proposed agreement and strongly protests against the 
attempt to impose it on Bengal, as it will permanently 
cripple the political life of the people of this province 
and recoids its firm resolve not to accept any such agree¬ 
ment in case the Congress should ultimately decide to 
confirm the same.” 

There has never been n diplomatic docu¬ 
ment of British origin which has dealt a more 
deadly blow to the causes of Indian national 
solidarity and freedom than the so-called 
Communal Award. It as been correctly 
described by Congressmen and others as anti¬ 
national and anti-democratie. That anybody 
should expert any Hindu-Moslem unity on the 
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basis of acceptance of this Communal Decision 
is very surprising. Is the Congress president, 
arc other Congressmen, not aware that this 
Decision was intended and manufactured by 
British imperialists to make Hindu-Moslein 
unity and the winning of independence by 
means of such unity impossible? 

The Congress at first neither accepted nor 
rejected it. Later it grew bolder and, througu 
its president, rejected it. It even allowed 
Bengal Congressmen to agitate against it on 
national grounds. But now the Congress 
president says : 

“ In regard to certain political rights, the Communal 
Award stands for the present and we have stated re¬ 
peatedly that we seek no change except with the con¬ 
currence of those concerned. Wc have further declared 
that we shall suind by the provisional agreement which 
was arrived at between Balm Raj en dr a Prasad, acting 
as Congiess President, and Mr. Jinnah.’’ 

The Communal Award may stand not only 
“ for the present ” but permanently as a 
monument of British imperialistic statecraft 
and Indian National Congress unwisdom, weak¬ 
ness and lack of statesmanship, but Bengal 
Hindus will not accept it or be reconciled to it. 

Mr. Nehru says, “ We seek no change 
except with the concurrence of those concerned.” 
But lie can declare that the Decision “ stands 
for the present ” without obtaining the concur¬ 
rence of or even consulting the Bengal Hindus, 
who are among those concerned ! 

As regards “ the provisional agreement ” 
referred to, many Bengal Congressmen objected 
to it when negotiations were going on about it 
in Delhi and subsequently also. It is unneces¬ 
sary to repeat what Mr. Jinnah has said about 
it. He has said in effect that he had nothing 
to do with its drafting 

In relation to Panditji’s declaration in his 
statement “ that we seek no change except with 
the concurrence of those concerned,” he and other 
Congressmen may find the following passages 
from Sir N. N. Sircar’s Speeches and Pamphlets, 
pp. 260-262 and pp. 263-264, interesting : 

The [Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDonald’s! 
wurning referred to a provisional temporary arrangement. 
When one turns to the decision, if he is unwary, he will 
believe that nothing more has been done—because the 
decision purports to be for ten years only. 

The decision, however, provided that “modification 
might bo made after ten vears with the assent of the 
communities concerned.” 

Mr. Nehru’s assurance that no change will 
be sought except with the concurrence of those 
concerned, is in other words, MacDonald’s 
proviso that “ modifications might be made 
after ten years with the assent of the commu¬ 
nities concerned.” 


With regard to the latter the following 
occurs in Sir N. N. Sircar’s pamphlet, named by 
him “ A ' Temporary ’ Permanent Arrange¬ 
ment ” : 

I put a question to the Secretary of State (Q. 7,223, 
p. 818 of the Reports of the Proceedings of the 
Committee): 

Q. “I was going to ask the Secretary of Slate, if 
he will permit me : As the communal decision stands it 
means this : Assuming for the sake of argument one 
party has got more than it ought to have, it must assent 
to that ibeing given away before there can be any change 
at any time. You have got to get the assent of somebody 
who has got more than he ought to have. 

Ans. If Sir N. Sircar makes that hypothesis, it is so. 

After quoting this question and answer in 
his pamphlet Sir N. N. Sircar observes in his 
pamphlet: 

In Bengal the Muslims will have an immovable 
majority—a majority sent in by votes of a particular 
community. They have got more than what can be justi¬ 
fied on any logic,— and unless they are guilty of un¬ 
expected generosity in giving up their undeserved 
advantage, “ there cannot be any cliunge at any time.” 

Purporting to make a decision, which holds good 
for ten years only, the authors have shown remarkable 
ingenuity in making it in effect, and in fact, good for 
all times. 

Sir N. N. Sircar concludes his pamphlet 
thus : 

If I were told that I was giving a temporary lease 
I would object to the expression, if it was a condition 
that the lease could not be terminated at any time unless 
the tenant agreed. 

But then I am merely a lawyer and not a statesman 
having the destiny of 22 millions in my hands. 

Some British statesmen have succeeded in drafting 
a lease of Bengal for ten years to a community insisting 
on special electorates—and after ten years the lease canr* 
not be terminated without magnanimous renunciation on 
their part. 

Who can Bay that this is not a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment? 

The whole pamphlet deserves to be read by 
Mr. Nehru and other Congressmen. 

The so-called Jinnah-Rajendraprasad pact 
gives to Moslems greater advantages than even 
the British-made Communal Decision and in 
addition to those given by it. But even this is 
not considered satisfactory. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru adds in his statement: 

What remains? If there is anything of importance 
left over, let us have it out by all means and consider 
it. 

Here there is not the faintest or remotest 
suggestion that in considering it Hindus, Bengal 
Hindus, are to be consulted or given a hearing. 

The Congress is a non-communal body. If 
it represents Hindus, it represents Moslems also. 
If it has more Hindu members than the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the Varnasram Swarajya Sangha 
and other Hindu bodies, it has also more 
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Moslem members than the Moslem League. If 
in spite of the latter fact, it feels it necessary to 
negotiate with the Moslem League, then in spite 
of the former fact, it ought to feel it necessary 
to consult the Hindu Mahasabha and other 
Hindu bodies also By proposing to negotiate 
with the Moslem League on a matter concern¬ 
ing the Hindus as well, it exposes itself to the 
Moslem accusation that it is a Hindu communal 
body, which it is not. 

On Mr. Jinnah’s reply to Mr. Nehm’s 
statement, it. is not necessary for us to say 
much. We will make only two comments. 

Mr. .Tinnah does not say what lie wants, 
nor does he say why he is silent, on the point. 
So his reasons can only be guessed. Perhaps 
he does not wish to lose the bargaining advan¬ 
tage. If he stated his terms and Congress 
accepted them, no further and additional 
demands could be made. But if, as he wants, 
Congress made certain offers to him, these could 
be made the starting-point and basis for further 
demands. Moreover, the Congress offer could 
be carried to the Government, which could be 
told : “ Here are the concessions which Con¬ 

gress is ready to make; what more can you 
give? Out with it, please. Quick.” 

In the course of his rejoinder, dated 
Bombay, January 10, Mr Jinnah says : 

“As for the oft repeated slogan that the Congress 
has declared and given full assurance with regard to 
religion, culture and language, I have made it clear that 
we ranntu rely upon such declarations and assurances. 
I want Pandit Jawahirlal Nehru to realise that neither 
Sc nor the Congress is yet in the position of a sovereign 
power to make declarations and give assurances. We 
want definite and effective safeguards and effective 
weapons by means of which we can protect not onlv our 
religion, culture and language, but out political rights 
and maintain our place and position in the government 
and the administration of the country. 

It is not our business to state how far 
Mr. Jinnah is correct and how far incorrect in 
the passage quoted above. It is the business of 
Mr. Nehru and other Congressmen. What we 
cannot understand is, if Mr. Jinnah cannot rely 
upon such [Congress] declarations and assur¬ 
ances, why he does not say that he will have 
nothing to do with the Congress. Nor can we 
understand why the Congress or any Congress 
leader should be anxious to negotiate with and 
placate Mr. Jinnah. The “ definite and effective 
safeguards and effective weapons by means of 
which ” Moslems “ can protect not only [their] 
religion, culture and language, but [their] 
political rights and maintain [their] place and 
position in the government and the administra¬ 
tion of the country,” cannot be given by the 
Congress, as he himself has said, nor by any 
other non-governmental representative body. 


They can be given only by the British Govern¬ 
ment., winch enjoys the sovereign power now. 

The Congress is the most powerful popular 
representative organization. As Mr. Jinnah 
does not rare for its assurances and declarations, 
it follows he would not care for assurances and 
declarations proceeding from other, less powerful, 
popular bodies. He wants such safeguards and 
effective weapons, of course, from the Govern¬ 
ment, as would enable Moslems to do what they 
thought necessary in their interests without the 
co-operation, sympathy, friendliness, etc., of 
other communities. This practically means 
that, he wants for his community the majority 
of seats in the central legislature and m the 
provincial legislatures. This conjecture may 
sound startling. But let Mr. Jinnah say wlmt 
he wants, if he docs not want what we have 
mentioned. 

The following paragraphs in Mr. Jinnah’s 
statement, in reply to Mr. Nehru’s show peril a ps 
that the Pandit and other Congressmen have 
got to deal with a rather slippery customer : 

“ I must, first of all, correct the statement which 
coming from a responsible person like the President of 
the Congress constitutes a serious misrepresentation of 
my position when he says, ‘we have further declared 
that we shall stand by the provisional agreement which 
has been arrived , t between Babu Rajendra Prasad and 
Mr. Jinnah.' T hnvc repeatedly said that there was no 
agreement arrived at between Babu Rajendra Prasad and 
myself, and that I had no authority to enter into any 
agreement, hut I was willing to place the formula of 
Babu Raicndra Prasad and his friends before the sessions 
of the League provided it received the solid support of 
the Hindus and the Sikhs. Now it is proved and admitted 
that it was opposed even by a very induential body of 
Congress leaders at the. time and the Mahasabha and 
Sikh lead -rs in a body rejected it, and hence the matter 
was dropped. 

“ Next when he says, * Wc have further declared that 
we shall stand by' (meaning Babu Rajendra Prasad’s 
formula) what does he mean by “we.” Of course, I 
am aware he is speaking with authority of the President 
nf the Congress.” 

Mr. C. F. Andrews on Keshub Chunder Sen 

An account of the life and work of the great 
Bengal’ religious and social reformer, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, was broadcast by Mr. C. E. 
Andrews from the Calcutta broadcasting station. 
Keshub Chunder Sen was bom on November 19, 
1838, and this year marks the centenary of his 
birth. 

Mr. Andrews said : 

“Keshub started a socie'- for religious conversion 
called the Sangat Sabha. The members met frequently, 
and, with fiery zeal for Belf-reformation, laid bare their 
whole hearts, freely and frankly discussed their own faults, 
coveted mutual aid and criticism, and under Keshub’s 
guidance made most genuine progress in spiritual and 
moral life. Hunger and fatigue seemed to have no power 
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over them. They sal up the whole night in Keshuib'* 
room, comparing experiences, practising penitence, making 
resolutions, offering prayers In them Keshub found con¬ 
genial spirits; and together they formed a nucleus out 
of which the best materials of Keshub's subsequent move¬ 
ments were supplied. 

“Out of this religious fervour two practical results 
followed. First, a deep sense of the reality of sin. as 
shutting the human soul out from communion with Cod. 
Purity atid chastity in domestic life became paramount 
and a high standard of moral idealism was established 
among them. This high standard came at a very critical 
time in the life of modern Bengal and produced 
characters, both in public and private life, of which the 
whole of Bengal has been rightly proud. Such saintly 
lives as that of Kiishna Kumar Mitra, and others too 
numeious to mention, came directly out of this religious 
revival. In the second place, Keshub realized the 
supreme necessity of philanthropic and social servee in 
the cause of the poor. During the famine of 1860-61, 
Keshub was able to organize' relief on behalf of the suffer¬ 
ers in a way that had not been done before. Here, again, 
he set up a high standard of social service, which left 
its deep impression on future generations of Btudents 
and awakened an echo in other provinces also. 

“ The Crisis in Culture ” 

On the 5th January last Professor Radha 
Kamal Mukherji of Lucknow University deli¬ 
vered a lecture on the crisis in culture. He 
observed that in Europe and America a pro¬ 
found crisis in moral and social life has been 
brought by the supremacy of the State and the 
class, and the invasion of the community by 
relatively impersonal and mechanical modes of 
behaviour and relationships in every field. 
Continuing he said : 

“The great society, created by steam and electricity, 
is no community; it is, however, aspiring to he a com- 
munitj through the legional and functional idea, which 
is based neiiher on the power of the Stoic nor on the 
ideology of the cla>-s t hut on a planned participation 
of all social groups and individuals in the fair fruits 
of culture. The aspuaiion of modern inJustnal planning 
whether in Sovi -1 Russia or in the U S. A., is the break¬ 
ing up of 1 ig business into small governing workshops, 
co-operatives, emporations and guilds with powers of 
self-government, giving opportunities for active citizen¬ 
ship, foi t and iiilture." 

As regards the East the speaker observed : 

“In the East, on the other hand, wherever the ancient 
social frame-work—caste, rural community or joint family, 
—has thwarted individual initiative and efficiency, grave 
cultural crisis is averted by importing the ideal of in¬ 
dividualistic justice fiom the West. That ideal, derived 
as it is from thp contractual-rational aspects of social 
life, his shown its abuses m the West, but is now bring¬ 
ing about a vital orientation in the Bast.” 

In his opinion, 

“Such cultural interpenetration is not a matter of 
mere ideology, discernible only in our thought and faith. 
It is a social process and experience which ■ India has 
to achieve and develop by bridging the present gulf 
between the academy and the masses. That is th" essen¬ 
tial goal of the mass-contact stressed by the Congress 
today in India.' 1 


The relations between the propertied classes 
and the masses require to be revised and re¬ 
adjusted. 

“ Wherever the peasant stoops under an excessive 
burden of debt, the tenant is denied permanence and 
heritability, or the fuim-hand workers as a bond-slave 
without the wherewithal of a hare subsistence, the rela¬ 
tions between the landlords, tenants and agricultural 
labourers and between creditors and debtors cry for a 
revision in terms of the new scale of individualistic 
lustier. Where in our factories and workshops industrial 
labour is exploited, and in the squalid diawls and bustees 
of our industrial cities manhood is brutalised, woman¬ 
hood dishonoured and childhood poisoned at its source, 
a new conception of economic rights, the rights of all 
workers to a minimum wage, to a decent standard of 
housing, education and the amenities of life must aid 
us in securing social justice.” 

Similarly individualism must comp to the 
rescue of India's womanhood 

“Wheie, again, the over-awing authority of an in¬ 
stitutional religion or a male code of ethics has perpe¬ 
tuated the ignorance, incapacity and subservience of 
Indian womanhood, there is need of stressing the new 
individualistic ideal for obtaining a fair treatment to 
one-half of India's humanity.” 

The speaker then proceeded to point out 
the part which the universities should play in 
bringing about the coming changes 

“In economic legislation in land readjustment, in 
the labour movement, in social reform and in political 
reconstruction, the universities of India must now supply 
the leadership.” 

In conclusion Prof. Mukherji appealed to 
the youths to prepare themselves for this great 
task of leadership, which would be “ an 
apprenticeship for service to science, to the 
nation and to humanity. It is the assiduous 
thinking, realism and courage of convictions of 
the youth of India which alone can renovate 
the social and economic life of the masses in 
the best interests of social harmony and justice 
and tide over the cultural crisis through which 
India is passing today.” 

Violent Fighting in Abyssinia 

I/indon, Jan. 26. 

The Ethiopian Legation has made a statement claim¬ 
ing that according to direct reports from Abyssinia, violent 
fighting is continuing in several provinces in the north 
and north-west. 

Attempts by flying and motorised Italian columns 
to recapture lost positions have met at the most only 
with temporary success. The positions occupied often 
proved grave the next day. 

The statement alleges that three battalions of Eritreans 
have deserted and claims that in the past two months 
Italian losses total 20 officers and 5,993 Italians and 
Askaris. The Abyssinian losses are equally large. 

The Abyssinians captured 43 lorries, • many rifles, 
machine-guns, artillery and ammunition. 

The statement alleges that following the non-observ¬ 
ance of certain conditions by the Italians 18 officers 
Were massacred at Debra Markos, the capital of the 
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<»ojan province and for reprisal 30 to 40 aeroplanes leave 
Addis Ababa daily and bombard the towns in the 
province. 

The statement concludes that the Abyssinians are 
masters of the situation in many districts.— Reuter. 

Home, Jan. 26 

The statement of the Ethiopian legation in London 
is most strongly denied in official quarters It is stated 
Italy is in full control of every part of Ethiopia. It is 
suggested the Ethiopian statement is designed to prevent 
any step by the League members in favour of future 
recognition of Italy’s Ethiopian empire.— (Reuter). 

London, Jan. 27. 

In view of the Ethiopian story and its denial it is 
interesting to note that the official newspaper "* Armed 
Forces ” published in Rome admits that there was severe 
fighting in North Abyssinia last September in the comse 
■of which 400 Italians were surrounded by reliels in the 
neighbourhood of Lalibela and a relieving force of 200 
wcie similarly surrounded at Bilbala and Gorgis. 

The beleaguered Italians werp only saved from 
destruction by tiie tireless efforts of the air force from 
Di remaw a, 200 miles away, which dropped food, money 
and munitions to the invested Uoops and bombed and 
machinegunned the rebels. No information is afforded 
regarding the rescue of those surrounded.— (Reuter). 

U. P. Government Misters and Esquires All 
Provincial Officers 

Allahabad, Jan. 26. 

The Government have prohibited the use of Lala, 
Bdbu, Munshi, Maulvi, etc., in addressing the provincial 
sei vice officers in U. P. 

Tite action has been taken in pursuance of objec¬ 
tions laised by some provincial service associations. In 
fuluie all officers of provincial services except the doctors 
will be addressed in official communications as “ Esquire ” 
ami the prefix “Mr." will be used with their names 
m all official orders, correspondence, etc. The Govern¬ 
ment point out in a circular letter that they do not 
■consider there is anything derogatory in the use of these 
traditional appellations according to Indian snrial usage, 
but in view of the feeling among some provincial officers 
and to secure uniformity they have issued these orders. 
It appears that representation had been made by some 
provincial service associations. 

It lias been often observed that those 
persons who mister and esquire themselves and 
insist upon being mistered and esquired by 
others consider themselves superior to babus, 
lalas, munshis, maulvis, etc. They are snobbish. 
Those lalas, babus, munshis, maulvis, etc., who 
have a sneaking preference for being mistered 
and esquired are also snobbish. 

The Hindu Mahasabha on the 
Sino-Japanese Situation 

New Delhi, Jan. 26. 

Apropos the controversy about the alleged support 
■of the Hindu Mahasabha to Japan’s aggression in China, 
the Hindu Mahasabha Head Office has issued a state¬ 
ment to the Press in the course of which it says that 
no resolution was moved in the Subj'ects Committee or 
passed in the open session at Ahmedabad, as it was 
considered unwise to make any declaration of support to 
either side at the present moment. The subj'ect was 


never considered officially by the Mahasabha either before 
or after the session.--11. P. 

The controversy would never have arisen 
if Seth Padmaraj Jain, who is general secretary 
to the Hindu Mahasabha and one of whose letters 
to the Japanese consul-general has given rise to 
the controversy, had either not written to the 
consul-general the letter in question or made it 
quite clear m the letter that he was giving 
expression only to his personal opinion 

We did not know or suspect ere this that 
any Indian had pro-Japanese and anti-Chinese 
sympathies so far as the present Sino-Japancse 
relations were concerned. Perhaps we ought to 
have been able to imagine that Indians who 
profited by business relations with the Japanese 
might probably sympathise with them. 

As regards sympathy with Japan on reli¬ 
gious grounds, if Japanese Buddhists could be 
said to be Indian Hindus’ fellow-believers, why 
could not Chinese Buddhists also he considered 
Indian Hindus’ fellow-believers? 

Some years ago the editor of this Review 
was connected with the Hindu Mahasabha. 
One of the reasons, though not the only reason, 
why he severed his connection with it, was the 
practice of some important honorary office¬ 
bearers of that body of making statements on 
behalf of it which were not authorized by it 
officially and formally. 

The Bible Held Not Infallible 
By Anglican Commission 

London, Jan. 14. 

Th*' report of the Commission appointed by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York in 1922 to consider 
the Christian doctrine with a view to demonstrating the 
extent of agreement within the Anglican Church and 
investigating how far the differences can be removed 
or diminished, has now been published. 

It challenges the traditional beliefs at several points 
and rejects the infallibility of the Bible, saying that 
its authority must not prejudge investigation in any field. 

The report regards the historical evidence for virgin 
birth as inconclusive and derlares that the literalistic 
belief in the physical resurrection of the dead must be 
rejected. 

On the other hand, it declares that the resurrection 
of Christ was an event as real and concrete as the 
Crucifixion. 

The Commission is divided with regard to whether 
miracles occur, but it is agreed that God can work 
miracles if He pleases. 

The report says there is no objection to the Theory 
of Evolution, which can be drawn from creation narra¬ 
tives in the Genesis. Christians agree that these are 
of mythological origin and their value for us is symbolic 
rather than historical.— Reuter. 

Shakidganj Appeal Dismissed 

Lahore, Jan. 26. 

A Full B$nch of the Lahore High Court, consisting 
of the Ghiet Justice and Justice Bhide and Din 
Mohammad pronounced orders today in the Shahidganj 
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appeal filed by representative Muslim organisations for 
dt‘i Inrat ion of the right to say prayers in the Shahidganj 
mosque. 

The Chief Justice and Justice Bhide dismissed the 
appeal with costs, holding that the rights of the Muslims 
to say prayers in the mosque were extinct due to adverse 
possession. 

Justice Din Mohammad disagreed, holding that the 
demolition of the mosque gave the Muslims cause for 
action. 

The decision of the High Court has caused a great 
stir among Muslims. Some Muslim shops situated in 
predominantly Muslim localities have lieen closed as a 
protest. Public meetings are being organized by the 
Majlis-i-Alirar and tlie Ittihad-i-Millat separately. Muslim 
papers are publishing supplements with black borders. 
The doily “Zemmdai,” an organ of the Ittihad-i-Millat, 
is observing a one-dav hartal. 

Elaborate police arrangements have been made 
throughout me city. Police reserves are kept at all police 
stations lo tope with the situation in rase anything un¬ 
toward happened Police pickets have been reinforced, 
paitirularly in the vicinity of Shahidganj.— A. P. 

The tenacity of purpose displayed by 
Panjiib Muslim? is noteworthy. 

Japanese Reverses in China 

Shanghai, Jan. 25. 

The Chinese announced re-occupation of Hohsein. A 
Japanese array spokesman admitted the loss of the port, 
saying that the Japanese troops were withdrawn as they 
are no longer required there The Chinese claim that 
over 300 Japanese soldiers wpre either drowned or fatally 
injured when bombed as they crossed the tributary of 
the Yangtse. 

Meanwhile, there is renewed fighting m south of 
Wuhii. where Chinese strengthened reinforcements launched 
another attack and furious hand-to-hand fighting occurred 
at two villages which changed hands several limes.— 
Reuter. 

Shanghai, Jan. 26. 

Judging from the despatches reaching here there is 
good reason lo believe that Tokio is worried by the 
continued check to the Japanese forces that have been 
marching towards rath other along the Tienlsin-Nanking 
Railway with their common objective ns Suehow. These 
forces am ulmut 150 miles apart. 

Progress from the south is halted at Mingkwan near 
Pengpu, vhile the Japanese troops in the north appear 
to have si if<>red reverses south of Yenrhow. The Japanese 
have eni ounirred had weather and far greater opposition 
than they anticipated and they also seem to fear that 
an\ further extension of their lines might be disastrous 
to them. 

It is reliably lepoited that General Matsui asked 
Tokio for four more divisions, but the request is stated 
to have been refused on the ground that none could he 
spared in view of other possible contingencies.— (Reuter). 

Anii-Phooka Bill Passed 

On the 26th January last the Bengal 
Legislative Council passed the Bengal Cruelty 
to Animals (Amendment) Bill sponsored by 
Mr. Lalit Chandra Das. 

The aim of the act is to put an effective 
check on, prevent and stop the crime known as 
“ phooka ’’ by Amending Act 1 of 1920, which 


so far has not proved to be very efficacious in 
that respect. The practice of “ phooka ” by 
gowalas for wringing the last drop of milk from 
cows and other milch animals is very prevalent 
in and around Calcutta and Howrah and in 
many cities outside Bengal. 

The present act makes the crime punishable 
with imprisonment, which may extend to two 
years and fine to Rs. 500. Jj 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai on States’//. 

People’s Rights *** 

Presiding over the fifth Ajmer-Marwara 
Provincial Pohlical Conference, held at Beawar 
on the 26th January last, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
declared : 


“ The Congress stands for llic same rights and status 
for States people as for British Indians, both in the 
matter of civil liberties and responsible Government, 
and in the future constitution.” 

Mr. Desai repudiated the princes’ “ divine right ” 
to rule against the people’s will, which was supreme at 
this age. He sympathised with their struggle and ad¬ 
vocated ‘ satyagraha ’ for the States’ people, which carried 
British India forward, declaring that Congress would 
support their cause. 

Speaking about repression in the States, Mr. Desai 
referred to the restriction on Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
in Jodhpur. The attendance of fifteen to twenty thousand 
people in a meeting organised to accord reception to 
Mr. Bose, he said, should be an eye-opener to the Princes 
and the absence of enthusiasm in Prinres’ reception, 
should show which way the water flows. 

Mr. Desai expressed satisfaction at Lord Lothian's 
remarks about non-supply of British help for States’ 
people’s suppression, condemned the proposed rendition 
of villages to Jodhpur and Udaipur as a bail for eytry 
into Federation and dealt at length on the disadvantages 
of Federation. 

He deplored the condition obtaining in the non- 
rcgulated State of Ajmer-Marwara and exhorted the people 
to chalk out a programme for struggle, if provincial 
autonomy or amalgamation with the United Provinces 
were not settled .—(United Press 

Is Calcutta University “ Sri less and 
“Crest’’-fallen? 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika writes : 


The University of Calcutta has, pending a final 
settlement with the Government of Bengal, with regard 
to the inclusion of “Srce and Padma” in its crest, dis¬ 
continued the publication of the crest in its recent pub¬ 
lications. This move on the part of the University, it 
may be supposed, has been absolutely voluntary. Is it 
also a concession to the feelings of the sister community,. 
since an enterprising news agency which has been “reli¬ 
ably informed” would have us believe that no proposal 
of any kind on that question was made by the University 
to the Government or to any individual, ‘ formally or in¬ 
formally’? Or, is it by a mere accident that the Univer¬ 
sity has done this? 

If the Baghbazar paper has been correctly 
informed, the University of Calcutta has, at. 
least for the time being, lost its “ Sri ” and 
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become crest-fallen. Let us hope, it will ere 
long regain its glory and again raise its head. 

Salary Cut in Madras Provincial and 
Subordinate Services 

A Madras Government communique, pub¬ 
lished on the first January last, announced a 
graded reduction in the salaries of the provincial 
services in Madras. 

It says the scales of pay of Provincial and subordinate 
services were reduced in 1933-34 on account of fall in 
prices, but even the revised scales are too high and 
capable of further reduction especially in the case of 
Government servants drawing over a hundred rupees. 
The Government have accordingly decided to further 
reduce the scales of pay of Provincial and subordinate 
services by the adoption of the following graded reduc¬ 
tion on the present revised scales subject to such adjust¬ 
ment as is necessary to prevent anomalies or injustice 
in individual cases. 

Subordinate Services : Salaries over Rs. 100 and not 
exceeding Rs, 200, 5 per cent, reduction. 

Over two hundred : 7!& per cent. 

Provincial Services :— 

Salaries of 200 and below 5 per cent. 

Over 200 and not exceeding 500 : 15 per cent. 

Over 500 and not exceeding 1,000 20 per cent. 

Over a thousand : 30 per cent. 

The new revised scalec are worked out on this basis 
for Provincial Services and will be brought into force 
from 1.1.3ft. A similar order will be passed in due 
course to bring into effect the new revised scales of pay 
fm subordinate services, which are now under prepaiation. 

Generally speaking, according to these orders, every 
person who has been or will be appointed to any service 
or post on or after 1.4.37 or who has been and will be 

promoted for the first time or after a break to any 

service or post on or after 1.10.37 enters on the new 
revised scale for such service or post. 

The communique at the outset says the present 
Government was returned to office expressly pledged to 
the electorate among other matters for a substantial 
reduction, in salaries of all public servants and the re¬ 
trenchment of the cost of administration. They are of 
the opinion that it will be impossible with any sense of 
justice or proportion to maintain the existing ratio 
between the earningB of most people, who pay taxes and 
the scales of pay that are being given to the services for 
maintaining the administration. 

As the Madras ministers reduced their own 
salaries to begin with, there is no inconsistency 
in the announcement of cuts in other public 
servants’ salaries. The salaries paid to I. C. S 
men and other imperial services are higher than 
those of provincial officers of similar standing. 
But these cannot be reduced by the ministers, 
as under the law they have no power to do so 

Reduction of salaries is as urgently needed 
in Bengal as in Madras. But it must not be 
expected here. 

Problems Facing Indian Soap-makers 

The policy of rate-cuting in prices of manu¬ 
factured goods by the Soap manufacturers was 


severely criticised by Acharva Prafulla Chandra 
11 ay presiding over the fifth annual meeting of 
the All-India Soap Makers’ Conference on the 
11th January last 

Acharva Prafulla Clmndra also condemned 
the attitude of educated classes towards the 
Swadeshi articles which they thought to be 
inferior in quality to articles of foreign make. 
The speaker asked tin* Association to use their 
seal which would go to prove that flip articles 
were manufactured of pure ingredients. Every 
effort should be made so that, the articles might 
command universal approval 

In the opinion of Mr. B. N. Maitra, 
chairman of the reception committee of the 
conference, the greatest, danger to the Indian 
soap-making industry is the foreign competition 
from within, that is to say, the establishment 
of big factories in India with foreign capital. 
Among the resolutions passed by the Conference 
were the following : 

This Conference of the Indian soap manufacturers 
urges on the Government of India that in any trade 
agreement with Japan or any other foreign rountrv the 
present rates of duty (vis, 25 jier cent, ad valorem or 
Rs. 20 a cwt. whichever is higher) on toilet soaps should 
lie maintained as a necessary antidumping measure. 

Tins Conference is stiongly of opinion that as the 
bulk of the supply of essential oils and aiomatic chemicals 
come from the continents, in no future liadc agreement 
with II. K, Imperial preferenei should apply in respect 
the above articles. 

While thanking the Railway Boaid for introducing 
a new classification of “ toilet requisites mixed ” under 
class VI, which partially meets the demand of the All 
India Soap-makers’ Association, this Conference urges 
that fn) the matter lie reionsidercd and mixed toilet 
jireparatinns lie charged under tlass IV and ( b) the 
ininimuiii weight of consignments per goods tram be 
lowered to 7 seers. 

This Conference views with alarm the proposed ex¬ 
tension of the piovisiona of the Factories Aet to power 
factories employing less than 10 persons, as this will 
seriously affect the soap industry which, in India, ib 
largely a cottage industry. This new move also goes 
against the expressed policy of the Government to sup 
port small industries of the country. This ronferenr. 
therefore urges on the Government to desist from such 
a course. 

This Conference learns with satisfaction that the 
Government is contemplating the enactment of suitable 
Aet for the registration of Trade Marks and in view 
of the urgent necessity for such a measure., urges that 
the same may be given effect to within the course of 
the current year. 

Celebration of A Doctor's Attaining His 
81 st Year 

Last month the Sylhet T Inion celebrated the 
completion of the 80th y. ar of his life by 
Dr. Sundari Mohan Das, the doyen of Indian 
medical men in Calcutta. He has devoted fifty- 
five years of ft his long life to the relief of pain, 
the prevention of sickness, and the promotion of 
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sanitation. He is one of the foremost Bengali 
writers on sanitary and hygienic topics. He is 
an ardent Congressman and has been noted 
throughout his long career for independence of 
spirit. He is fervent in his piety and is a 
distinguished singer of Kir tans The following 
passage is taken from a character sketch oi the 
doctor in the Hindusthan Standard : 

But the greatest inspiration of Ins political work 
came from Shivanath Sasln, one of the Jeadeis of the 
Brahmo Samaj. In 1876 uinlet the latter’s leadership 
was organised a society the ineitibets ot which took vows 
for securing freedom, social, religious and political. 
Bipin Chandra Pal in his “ Memories of My Life and 
Times” thus lefers to this episode • 

“The ongmul copy oi the pledge which we signed 
was lost munv years ago. how we nevei found out. It 
was a reiiiaiKalle document diawn up by Pandi. Shiva 
Nath. The titsi article pledged ihe members to put up 
a stienuuus and uncompromising fight against current 
image-worship and raste-dnininatjon in the Hindu Society. 

.The next article of this pledge was dsitmctly 

political. It started with the declaration that “ self- 
government is the only form of political government 
ordained, bv God. . .” They added a significant rider 
to this political dedaialiun to the effect that while obey¬ 
ing the laws and institutions of the piesenl foreign 
government in the country, they would not, even if faced 
with extreme poverty and economic destitution and all 
the miseries consequent upon it, take seivice under this 
Government. The exact Bengali words were “nevei to 
agiee to accept the slavery of this foreign Government.” 
.... The next article in this pledge discussed ways 
and means for advancing the c.ounliy to this goal of self- 
government. Education rame here first; .... the re¬ 
moval ol the disabilities under which the Hindu widows 
labour. . . . and the breaking down ol thi “ purdah ” 
system . . . The national physique must tie simultane¬ 
ously cultivated and improved along with the national 
intellect. The signatories, therefore, pledged themselves 
lastly to learn to mle and shoot and preach the duties 
of acquiring this military training and aptitudes to their 
fellow countrymen. There was as yet no Arms Act. . . 

Rector Laurin Zilliacus on Sanliniketan 

The International Delegation of the New 
Education Fellowship visited Santmiketan on 
the last day of 1937 and the first day of 1938. 
Interviewed by the United Press of India, its 
leader Rector Laurin Zilliacus, said, in part: 

“1 have unfortunately not been able to see the school 
or college at work but I have met its teachers, seen 
some of the healthy and happy children and explored its 
remarkably equipped libraries and other departments. 
Above all, I have the privilege of sitting once more at 
the feet of the Poet and I can understand that Sautini- 
kottn is a place of pilgrimage for all *hose interested 
ifc-'education and devoted to the great traditions of the 
human spirit.” 

Regarding village work of Sreenikctan 
Rector Zilliacus said : 

“ It is the kind of thing we have been dreaming 
about in New Education. This work of Visva-Bharati 
is directed to an active recognition of material basis of 
life. It happily aims at fulfilling the first need in educa¬ 


tional leconstriiction by developing better economic and 
sanitary conditions and such economic organisations as 
arc indispensable to that end. But the work of Sreeni- 
keian also tealises that a great deal more is required. 
Man does not live by bread alone. Due attention Is 
therefore paid to the spintual side of reconstruction; 
hence they have art, music and traditional festivals and 
ceremonies—all woven into tht texture of the life of 
the institution. Education mm. move on all fronts and 
improve all sides of life. India is fortunate in having 
[he Poet as its great leader of educational reconstruction 
in the widest sense of the ter 

Kenya Highlands to he European Monopoly 

With reference to the proposed issue by the 
Government of Kenya of an Order m Council 
reserving the ownership of hind m the Kenya 
Highlands for Europeans, Mr. C. F. Andrews 
lias called attention to the subject in the course 
of a press statement Therein he says inter 
alia : 

“The issue was one of the giavcst importance be¬ 
cause if an Order in Council is passed reserving 16,000 
square miles in the kenyd Highlands in peipetuity for 
Europeans, permanent injuslue would be done not only 
to the Indian community but also to indigenous Africans 
who will thus ibe shut out for ever from the most healthy 
and fertile part of Kenya.” 

Mr. Andrews adds : 

“ Ever since the Kenya conversations in 1920. nearly 
10,000 square miles had been reserved for Europeans 
under the Governor’s veto but that was quite different 
from an Order in Council. Under the Morris Carter 
Commission of 1934-35 it had been proposed to add 6,000 
moie square miles of fertile territory to the ten thousand 
already reserved for Einupeans. Now it seemed an effort 
would lie made to reserve 16,000 squaie miles in all not 
merely under the Governor’s veto but also by an OMer 
in Council which will make the whole mattei final.” 

A Tennis Expert on the Bratachari 
Movement 

ilarijan stales that Mr, L. Brooke Edwards, 
Secretary of the All India Lawn Tennis Asso¬ 
ciation, studied the Bratachari movement and 
said that, when viewed from the all important 
point of view of the development of national 
health, there was not much to be said for the 
game (tennis). Mr. Brooke Edwards was re¬ 
ported to have added that the game was 
expensive to play and in India there were many 
millions of people who would never be able to 
buy a really good racket and if they were to try 
to do anything toward bettering their health,, 
they must endeavour to find some form of 
exercise that could be enjoyed with practically* 
no financial outlay. Mr. Brooke Edwards, 
continues Ilarijan, is firmly convinced that 
Mr. G. S. Dutt has found such a form of exercise 
in his Bratachari movement. 
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The “ Bhavans ” of Visva-bharati 

The objects sought to be promoted by the 
foundation of the Hindi Bhavan will be found 
stated in detail in Mr. C. F. Andrew's’ article on 
the subject. Other “ Bhavans ” may be opened 
in course of time at Santiniketan for the promo¬ 
tion of the culture enshrined m some of the 
other provincial languages and literatures of 
India. Those students of Yisva-bharati whose 
mother-tongue is not Bengali—and even the 
Bengali students themselves, who want to derive 
nil the possible advantage from study and 
residence at Visva-bharati will naturally under¬ 
stand that just as non-British students in British 
Universities, non-German students in Gorman 
Universities, non-French students in French 
Universities, and so on, have to know English, 
'German, French, etc., in order to derive the 
greatest possible advantage from their study 
and residence in those universities, so the 
Bengali language and literature —particularly 
the Bengali works of Rabindranath Tagore— 
require to be studied by them if their object is 
to be gained Visva-bharati does not make, the 
study of the Bengali language and literature 
compulsory for every college student or student 
■of ‘ho research department, so far as we know. 
But we take it for granted that those who go 
to Visva-bharati for study, do so to receive 
what Bengal and Rabindranath Tagore can give. 
In addition to providing facilities for the imbib¬ 
ing of the spirit of the cultural movement for 
which Rabindranath Tagore stands, he haR been 
gradually providing facilities for the study of 
Chinese culture and different Indian provincial 
cultures. Buddhist studies, Zoroastrian studies, 

Tslajpie studies,.for which Visva- 

’bharati gives facilities, give proof of the broad 
outlook of Visva-bharati. There is no overt or 
covert religious, linguistic or cultural imperialism 
there. 

This is what we understand to be the 
spirit of Visva-bharati. 

Mr. M. N. Roy's Advice : “ Join 

the Congress ” 

After an absence of about a quarter of a 
■century from Bengal, where he was horn and 
had his upbringing, Mr. M. N. Roy came back 
to his native province last month. The Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee presented him 
with an address of welcome. In the course of 
lis reply to it, Mr. Roy said : 

“ I shall say only a few words in connection with 
-one of the points raised in the address. It is mentioned 
'there that during my long sojourn abroad I had had 
■opportunity of coming in contact with revolutionary move¬ 
ments in other countries, and consequently have had 
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some experience thereof. My country expects to he 
benefited by iny cxpei icnce. I may tell you at the outset 
that I have returned to India with that purpose. I have 
returned to India fin the purpose of placing at the dis¬ 
posal of the political workers of our country the little 
experience i have acquired in consequence of my parti¬ 
cipation in the revolutionary movements of other coun¬ 
tries. Now how to do that? That is the first question 
that has confronted me.” 

The answer followed : 

Having considned the question fiom all points of 
view m ihe jail, 1 came to the conclusion that anybody 
who wants to participate effectively in the struggle 
fm the political and social liberation of our coun- 
tiy, must join the Indian National Congress. Twenty- 
five years ago, the Indian National Congress was 
ciitnely something different. Today the Indian National 
Congress represents a mighty levolutionaiy movement, 
it derives its strength from »he politically awakened 
masses of our people. It is no longer an organization of 
some middle-class amateur politicians who meet once a 
year, pass some lesolutions and ultimately iorget all about 
them. The Congress is a muss organization, a living 
oigaruzution. It iepresents the revolutionary urge, of our 
population. Therefore, it provides a platform to all who 
aie interested in the social and economic liberation of 
“ui country. On the other hand, it being a broad common 
platform, it cannot go up to the expectations of every¬ 
body. Then* are politically-minded people in our country 
who regard the Congress as an cxttemely revolutionary 
and dangerous organization. On the othei hand, radical 
and revolutionary element m out country looks upon the 
Congress as a conservative, impotent, weak, vacillating 
ami counter-revolutionary organization. The Huth is on 
neither side. The truth is in the middle. Congress is 
the organization of the oppressed and the exploited 
masses of the Indian people. It does not repiesent the 
lnlcicsl of any particular see Lion Theirfoie, those who 
jom the Congress must do so not as representing any 
pailieulor seel ion, hut as representing the common interests 
ui the oppressed and the exploited majority of our popula¬ 
tion. Timl is not an oidmary majority, but that majority 
includes in ire than ninety per cent of oui population. 

Swaruprani Nehru 

Sr an all Swaruprani Nehru’s hie will foi 
ever remain an example for India’s women to 
follow and u source of inspiration to them, 
whatever their position and work in society may 
be. Wife of a great and heroic leader in 
India’s fight for freedom and mother of heroic 
children who have taken part unflinchingly in 
the same patriotic struggle, she was herself a 
heroine in Hie best sense of the word. Not 
many are the patriotic families m the country 
of which all the members—father and mother, 
son and daughter-in-law, daughters and a son-in- 
law. have made sacrifices and corn ted and under¬ 
gone imprisonment in furtherance of the 
country's cause. Nurtured in 1 l >e lap of luxury, 
Srimati Swaruprani Nehru bra* ely endured the 
hardships of jail life, bore on her person without 
flinching lathi charges of the police, and daunt- 
lessly faced separation from her nearest and 
dearest. 
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“ Professor ” Ramamurti 

The death of “ Professor ” Ramamurti 
removes from India a man who perhaps more 
than any other Indian strong men demonstrated 
to the world India’s ability to produce men who 
could compete on equal terms with the world’ 1 ' 
strongest men and perhaps sui pass them in some 
respects. He was a distinguished physical 
cultunst. 

Mr. Butler on 40-Hour Week 

When on the 4th January last the president 
of the Ahmedabad Mill-Owners’ Association 
welcomed M r Butler, Director of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office, Geneva, and made a 
suitable speech, 

Mr. Butler, replying, haul lie was glad that industrial 
peace bad been maintained here fur many years through 
the machinery of arbitration initialed by M. Gandhi. 
The labour problems in India were not difficult of solution. 
He particulaily agreed that a 40-hour week was not 
suitable to India. 

He concluded : “You are not a backward country. 
Your Labour problem is not the same a« that of the West 
and a separate treatment would be more practical and 
would produce more concrete results. The conditions in 
this city are better than in any other industrial centre in 
India. With such an organization as yours, there is a 
gicat futuie for the Indian textile industry .”—United 
Press. 

What We Told Mr. Butler in 1926 

Mr. Butler’s visit to India ronrnds us ol 
the conversation which we had with him at 
Geneva in September, 1926. He was then 
Deputy Director of the International Labom 
Office. What we told him then, tts recorded in 
The Modern Rrvmv for May, 1927, pp. 588— 
589, may he of some interest i v. n now. Here 
is part, of it.. 

“I obsnved that so far as India’s desire and efforts 
for political emancipation were concerned, the League of 
Nations would lie of as much help to her as a college 
debating .ouiety. He did not say either yes or no. I 
went on to add that, on the other hand, the International 
Labour Office might be able to do some good to the 
labouring population of India, if it did its work properly. 
As there were in India many women among factory 
labourers, T suggested that there should be an educated 
Indian lady to represent these women at the International 
Lahour Conferences held under the auspices of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office. Fiu men are not always able or 
eager or willing to .-epresent women’s giievanc.es. I said 
that an Indian woman like Mrs. Sarnjini Naidu would be 
albie to speak up as eloquently and courageously and with 
as much information for women workers as any male 
representative of male workers has hitherto spoken or 
may hereafter speak for both male and female labour. 
But, I added, that it was not likely that the Government 
of India would nominate a woman like ‘Mrs. Naidu. 
Thereupon Mr. Butler interposed the remark that the 
International Labour Office could independ illy and 
■directly invite a woman delegate. But I see that this 


year f 1927) at any rate no Indian lady has been: mvited- 
Whelher any such person would be invited in any future 
year, is more than I can say. And Mrs. Sarojim Naidu 
is not the only woman whose name could be suggested.... 

“ Our conveisation drifted to the topic of the effi¬ 
ciency of labour in India. I suggested illiteracy and 
ignorance as among the principal causes of the compara¬ 
tive inefficiency of labour m India. I added that, far 
from the Government of India doing anything in the 
direction of free and compulsory education, it adopted a 
worse attitude than that of mere indifference to the late 
Mr. Gokhale’s primary education bill, which was thiown 
out. Other bills of a similar nature, dealing piecemeal 
with rural and urban areas in some province or other, 
have some tunes been passed, but Government has not 
yet evinced any particularly unusual enthusiasm in this, 
dnection. I also said that during the last great Woild 
War, il not earlier, it lias been ptoved that the more 
educated the privates of an army are, the mine efficient 
is the army. That being the case, it goes without sajing 
that in industrial piirsuits, the moie educated the workeis 
are, the greatei would he their efficiency and the better 
the quality oi the manufactures. Mr. Butler spoke little. 
But on this topic he pul the question, “ Is there a demand 
for univeisal, free and compulsory education in India?" 
I icplied, “Yes, theie is” 

“ 1 did not say anything more on this subject. But 
the question has not ceased to haunt my mind. I have 
often asked myself : “ Must theie always be a demand 
for a good thing on the part of the people before it is 
supplied?” Take the case of Japan. When the Emperor 
Mutsuhito proclaimed that it was his desire ihat there 
should be no village m Japan without a school and no 
family with an illiterate member, did lie do so in response 
to any popular demand? No. When elementary educa¬ 
tion was made free and compulsory in Japan in 1871, 
was that again du** to any popular demand’ No. Ot 
take the case of England herself. When after the passing 
of a Reform Ait, the numbers of voters greatly increased, 
and in consequence Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, 
said words to the effect, “We must educate our masieis,’’ 
and subsequently the first steps were taken towards 
providing national education in England, was that done 
because of any universal demand?" 

Dr. Goswami Discovers Method of 
Preparing Plastics 

A discovery of far-reaching industrial importance has 
been made by Dr. M. N. Goswami of the Applied 
Chemistry Department of the University College of Science 
and Technology, Calcutta. He has been successful in 
preparing Plastics of all kinds such as grease, wax, resin' 
and bakehtc-like products from common vegetable oils. 

After laborious research work extending over years 
in this line he accidentally got his first product which 
was soft like vaseline. 

Surprised but encouraged at the same time, he 
examined minutely the conditions of Ids experiment as on 
the surface they appeared to be lhe same as m the previous 
rases of failures. He found that this time, through 
mistake, he had used an apparatus which was hopelessly 
defective and the chemical added was very impure. 

He, therefore, proceeded at once to scrutinise the 
defects and analysed the impurities present in the chemical 
which seemed apparent. 

Under the same defective conditions he repeated his 
experiments numerous times, getting the same result iu- 
each case. He then began to study the process thoroughly 
from the point of view of temperature, pressure and other 
conditions by altering the later factors and successively 
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got semi-solid, waxy and finally beautiful resinous sub¬ 
stances. 

Realizing now full well that he was face to face with 
products of extreme industrial importance, Di. Goswami 
then devoted nights and days to standardizing the condi¬ 
tions in which each of the substances i mild he exclusively 
obtained on a large scale with minimum cost of produc¬ 
tion and his labours have now been crowned with success. 

He has prepared in semi-large scale superfalling 
material fm soaps, lubricating grease for machineries, 
hard sinning waxes for polishes and hard lesms for 
varnishes, insulating materials and gramophone records. 
The cost of production varies fiom thiee annas to six 
annas according as cheaper or rosily oils are taken. 

India imports un the head of resins and waxes alone, 
goods worth about half a crore of mpees. The success 
of Dr. (roswaiiu's piocess utilizing a law material m whnh 
India will never lie wanting, appears to have biilliant 
future as his lcsiihs are fraught with enormous industrial 
possibilities. 

Ills lahoiatoiv is now full of plastics (technical nani<* 
of the piodurls mentioned) of diffeionl kinds and he is 
busily engaged in studying the charai teristks of his 
products in all their healings. 

I)r. Goswami's piocess is very simple : he heats the 
oil with a small amount of a chemical (which is very 
cheap and found in abundant quantities in India) and 
the enlire mass «| ml becomes solid of dcsiicd state with¬ 
in a short period. The sight of the shining waxes and 
resins and the circulai boxes and other piuducts prepared 
therefrom appears to he quite interesting, considering 
then origin—a simple common vegetable oil. 

Persons in Bengal Under Detention 

During question time in the Bengal Legislative 
Council, on Friday, the fullowing questions among others 
weie asked and answered — 

PtllSONh UMIEll DsTIiJNTION 

Mr. Shrish Chandra Cbakravarti asked :—Will the 
Ilon’hle Minister in charge of the Home Department be 
pleased to slate—- 

(rt) the total number of detenus wlio have been de¬ 
tained without trial, 

ib) when they aic expected to he tekased; 

<e> the total number of political prisoners who have 
been sentenced after Inal; 

id) where they aie imprisoned, whether within 
Bengal or outside Bengal, hut in India; 

ic) whether all the prisoners, who were at the 
Andamans, hav- been brought hack to Bengal; 

(/) if not. how many are still there and when they 
■aie likely to he brought back; and 

(g) whether any of the said prisoners are suffering 
from the effects of hunger-strike and if any person or 
persons have died as a result theieiif? 

The Hon’ble Khwaia Su Nazimuddm lcphed :—The 
hon’Me member's question is of such a comprehensive 
■cliaiacter that the statistical information leqmred for the 
answers does not exist and cannot be collected without 
an amount of labour which I regie! Government are not 
prepared to undertake. 

Prompt Release of Detenus and 
Political Prisoners Demanded 

Public opinion has been insistently demand¬ 
ing the release of detenus and political prisoners. 
Generally speaking those persons have been 
detained without trial whom Government sus¬ 
pected of plotting to make attempts to subvert 


the government. Their object was to win self- 
government for the country. Political prisoners 
arc those who, in the opinion of Government, 
have been found guilty after trial of some 
pold leal offence. Their object was also to win 
self-rule Now, m the opinion of Government, 
.self-government has been given to India by the 
Government of India Act of 1935. The attain¬ 
ment of self-government by countries not 
previously self-governing is generally followed 
by the release of political prisoners. That is 
one reason why India's political prisoners should 
he released There is stronger reason for the 
release of detenus, for Iheir guilt was never 
proved or even attempted to be proved. 

The persons who are now ministers in the 
different provinces—particularly ‘ those of the 
Congress party, were elected members of legis¬ 
latures partly because of the promise contained 
in their election manifestoes that they would 
release, political prisoners if they were elected. 
They should, therefore, now keep their promise. 

It has never been proved that llie detenus 
were terrorists, and all political prisoners were 
not terrorists Those among either group who 
believed in the cult of terrorism have solemnly 
declared that, they no longer believe in terrorism. 
They all want to follow non-violent methods in 
their future political activities if they engage in 
any. There is, therefore, no reason why they 
should be kept deprived of liberty any longer. 
That they would, if released, work for winning 
independence for the country is no argument 
against setting them free Are not the Congress 
ministries all working openly for independence? 
We know T definitely that some editors were 
warned because their journals contained allega¬ 
tions that the British Government in India was 
an exploiting government or an oppressive 
government, or a government, winch had des¬ 
troyed the culture nnd spirituality of India, 
and some similar allegation Some have been 
actually tried and punished on those groun !- 
But on the Independence Day, exactly identical 
declarations have been made all over India. 

So, it seems once a man is dubbed a political 
criminal or a political suspect, he must continue 
to suffer, whilst other men, never or not now 
behind prison w’alls, may be doing or saying 
things for which those unfortunate persons lost 
their liberty ! 

The non-rcleaRe of political prisoners is 
greatly exercising the mind of Mahatma Gandhi, 
delaying his restoration to normal health. The 
release of political prisow - will greatly expedite 
his recovery and the prolongation of his life. 
His life ia an asset not merely to his countrymen 
but to Government also. He is standing between 
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Government and the forces of a possibly violent 
revolution. Government can never expect a 
more considerate opponent, one more devoted to 
non-violence. So, if our British rulers were 
vise, they would do everything in their power 
to prolong his life and increase his influence. 
Unwise rulers may thoughtlessly rely on their 
power to crush violent attempts at revolution. 
But, assuming they possess such power, would 
not even abortive attempts at revolution by 
violent methods cost men and money and 
encourage enemies of the British people in the 
West and the East to work against them? 

Whatever Government, may think, we want 
all our young men and women to enjoy liberty 
so that their iut< licet, their heart affluence and 
their energy may be utilized to the full for their 
own good and the good of India and the world. 

Japan’s Apologies 

Japan has been insulting various Western 
powers in many ways and apologizing to them 
thereafter If any comparatively weak country 
hail insulted these big powers, they would have 
let loose the dogs of war. Not that we want 
them to fight Japan. What we cannot but think 
is that those who bully the weak are exactly 
those who kotow to the strong 

It need not be concealed that, though we 
hate and condemn Japanese imperialism, there 
is in India a sneaking admiration for Japan’s 
spanking Western bullies 

Independence Day Celebrations in 
India 

“ Independence Day" was celebrated all 
over India on the 20th January l:e>t. Foreigners 
should not imd ; the mistake of thinking that 
that day was the anniversary of the date of 
India’s winning independence No. It wa« 
merely the day when India repeated her resolve 
to win independence—a fur different thing 

Independence Day Celebrated in Britain 

The Am rit a Bazar Patrika ’s own corres¬ 
pondent in London has telegraphed to it that. 

The Independence Pay was observed in London in 
u. well-attended enthusiastic meeting tonight when Indians 
pledged themselves tr. complete Independence. Pandit 
Jaw.ihnrlal Nehru cabled that there cannot he any soh 1 - 
tion oi the Indian problem without complete independence. 

Sir Stafford Cripps in a message says that such com- 
plete^todepcndence as will enable Indians to develop their 
own fives and culture unfettered bv Imperialist shackles 
is the only goal that can satisfy those who really believe 
in freedom and democracy. 

Prof. Laski said that British rule in India wag as 
jujocratie and high-handed as Hitler's in Germ*..y and 

olini's in Italy. 


“ When we protest against bombing of Madrid, 
Canton and Abyssinia we forget that our hands are not 
absolutely clean. We forget that British imperialism is- 
bombing defenceless people in the North-West Frontier 
Province. We forget that thousands of Indians are de¬ 
tained without trial and put in concentration camps.” 

Prof. Laski hoped that Indians are fighting not only 
the British Imperialism but also for the emancipation of 
the Indian masses. 

“ No Voluntary Gift ” 

Mr. Strauss declared that the Government of India: 
Act of 1935 was not a voluntary gift of British Imperial¬ 
ism. The British governing class realised the strength 
of the Indian people under the leadership of Congress 
and was forced to make a concession, though small and 
insignificant. 

In asking the British working class to support the 
Indian demand, Mr. Strauss declared that liberty, free¬ 
dom and democracy are not national creeds, they are 
international creeds foi which the British labour move¬ 
ment whole-heartedly stands. 

Similar Independence Day meetings were held to¬ 
night at Manchester, Edinburgh, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Reading and Glasgow. 

Reclamation of Barren Soil by Molasses 

In the course of a lecture on the reclama¬ 
tion of barren soil by the use of molasses 
delivered at Cawnpore by Professor Dr. N. R. 
Dhar of the Allahabad University, it was said : 

Dr. Dhar found that “ usar ” lands in India have 
many defects, chief among them being high alkalinity 
deficiency of Calcium deficiency of Nitrogen deficiency 
of organic matter and deficiency in bacterial activity hut 
these defects according to him could he removed by the 
use of molasses in alkaline soils. As an example he cited 
the case of Mysore Government wheie 1250 pounds of 
rice were obtained in an acre for two consecutive years 
without further treatment hv molasses. The Mysore 
Government was highly satisfied with the results and aie 
now making large scale experiments. lie suggested thjf 
the best way for using surplus molasses is to use it for re¬ 
clamation of alkaline lands. 

The Blank Cheque That Mr. Roy 
Would Have Given 

Adressing a crowded meeting at the Muslim 
Institute, Calcutta on the 27th January last, 
Mr. M. N. Roy said : 

“If 1 had any hand in shaping the Congress policy, 
I should he prepared to give my Muslim brethren any 
guarantee, any protection, in any form they want.” 

Such a blank cheque could have been given 
only by robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Whatever that may be, Mahatma Gandhi, 
who since 1920 has shaped Congress policy more 
than any other person, did give such a blank 
cheque to the Indian Muhammadans. But 
they did not accept it. And why? Because a 
condition was attached to the cheque. The 
condition was that Indian Muslims were to have 
that blank cheque if they made common cause 
with the Hindus in India’s struggle for freedom. 
Now, Indian Muslims are wise realists, not 
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foolish idealists. They know that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. So, they 
consider it. better to curry favour with the British 
rulers of India, who wield sovereign power, and 
get from them now what they want, than accept 
the Congress blank cheque, which can be cashed 
only in the future on the advent of Swaraj, 
which may never come. 

Nevertheless, they do not object to carry 
on negotiations with the Congress through some 
persons belonging to their own community. 
Such negotiations have this advantage that 
what Congress may propose or offer m the 
course of them may be used for getting some 
more concessions from the Government For 
example, when at the Unity Conference at 
Allahabad it was agreed that. Moslems were to 
have 32 per cent of the scats in the Central 
Legislature, it came about by some mysterious 
process that, a day or two after, the Secretary 
of State for India announced in the House of 
Commons that the British Government had 
decided that the Muhammadans were to have 
33J per cent, of the scats in the Central 
Legislature ! 

Mr. M. N. Roy’s blank cheque will be 
acceptable to all Moslems provided he can 
convince them that what is mentioned in the 
cheque can be drawn now immediately on 
presentation, not in the future Swaraj days and 
provided also that he does not lay down the 
condition that Hindus and Moslems shoull 
unite in a common struggle for freedom. 

Our observations do not apply to those 
nationalist Mussalmans who have joined un- 
cefidit tonally with non-Muslim nationalists in 
th(' common struggle for freedom. 

About Sir J. C. Bose 

All facts relating to the life and researches 
of Sir J. C. Bose are valuable. Such is the 
following letter whirl) has been recently found 
among his papers : 

SOCIETAS SCIENTIARUM FENNICA 

Helsingfors, 
November, 23, 1929. 

Sir Jagadis Ch. Bose, 

Emeritus Professor, 

Calcutta. 

Dear Sir, 

I have the great pleasure of sending 
you the diploma as Honorary Member of our 
Society. 

Since many years I am especially occupied 
with the study of the misunderstood structure 
of Lichens, but in earlier years I was pursuing 
physiology. I was a scholar of Sache at the 


same time as Francis Darwin, and I was the 
first one to prove that in transpiration the water 
is moving m the interior of the vessels, not in 
their wall. I considered that, this propulsion of 
sap could be mechanically explained, but your 
experiments have completely converted me. 

Your views of the fundamental unity of life 
reactions in plants and animals and also of the 
agreement between the Living and Non-Living 
will certainly have an immense influence on the 
evolution of Biology I am glad to have lived 
to see the commencement of tins new era and 
hope that you will give us more sublime 
thoughts and marvellous apparatus 

Yours sincerely, 

( Rd ) Fredr. Elfving 

Dr. Fred Elfving, thr writer of the letter 
limited above, is Emeritus professor at Helsing¬ 
fors, Finland, and plant, physiologist and 
liebenologist.. The experiments which he refers 
to in the second paragraph of his letter relate to 
the ascent of sap in trees. 

Roinain Holland on Sir J. C. Bose 

The following sentence occurs m “ Letters 
from the Editor ”, published in The Modem 
lici'icw for May, 1927. page 591 : 

“ When we were led to speak of Sir J. C. Bobc’s 
work, M. Holland oliseived that the Indian scientist had 
aKo ihe imagination of a poet.’’ 

The Indian Science Congress Jubilee 

The silver jubilee of the Indian Science 
Congress, celebrated in Calcutta last month, 
was a great event, not. only for Calcutta and 
Bengal, but for the whole of India. Besides 
distinguished British and other foreign scientists, 
many Indian scientists, including some lady 
scientists, assembled here on the occasion. 
Those who were in charge of the arrangements 
arc to be congratulated upon the smoothness 
with which everything passed off. For day 
together Calcutta had a surfeit, of scientific 
lectures The foreign ladies, some of them 
scientists themselves and others the wives of 
scientists, were helped by some Indian ladies in 
sight-seeing, seeing educational and other insti¬ 
tutions and in making purchases of specimens 
of Indian arts and crafts. 

India's Backwardness in Science 

The number of Indian scientists who came 
to Calcutta last month a: i the distinction of 
some of them must not V allowed to blind us 
to the very backward condition of India in the 
matter of scientific education and scientific 
research. A country of which barely 10 per 
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cent, of the population is literate and whose 
schools, colleges and universities give very in¬ 
adequate facilities for education in science 
cannot but be backward in science. 

It is no doubt true that during the last 
40 years, since Sir J. C. Bose and Sir P. C Ray 
started scientific research the progress which 
India has made m original scientific work gives 
ground for hope. But the extent of our back¬ 
wardness m science may be realized if we think 
of the population of India with reference to the 
total population of the world 

The estimated population of the world in 
1933 w'uh 199,70,00,000—say two hundred crorcs. 
According to the census of 1931 the population 
of India exceeded thirty-five crorcs. So India 
contains moiv 1 dan one-sixth and less than one- 
fifth of the total population of the world. Hence, 
if it. were claimed that India had made sufficient 
progress m science, it would have to be shown 
that it contained more than one-sixth and less 
than one-fifth of the distinguished scientists of 
the world. But the distinguished scientists 
born in India in the last and present centuries 
ran be counted on one’s fingers. 

If the promoters of the Indian Science 
Congress, including some ol the highest officers 
of the Government, try earnestly to promote 
scientific education in Tndia, India’s scientific 
backwardness may be gradually removed 

Grievances of Detenus and Political 
Prisoners 

The Bengal Civil Liberties Union continues 
to give publicity to the grievances of the released 
detenus, detenus who are still interned ami 
political prisoners. It w'ere much to be desired 
that there were some means of bringing cffoetivi 
1 ires sure to bear on the Government to remove 
these grievances 

Hun per st likes of Prisoners 

Borne political prisoners in some provinces 
have actually gone on hungerstrikc and others 
intend to do so if their grievances are not re¬ 
moved or if they are not released Our political 
leaders are justified in telling those who are 
fasting to break their fast and in trying to dis¬ 
suade others from going on hungorstrike. For 
lmngcrstrikes stiffen the attitude of the powers 
that be. They say they cannot yield to the 
threat implied in hungerstrikes. But, on the 
other hand, if the prayers, petitions and requests 
of the prisoners, barked by the expostulation* 
and arguments of the leaders, be of po avail, 
how long can the aggrieved and miserable 
political prisoners hold their souls in pa^'etice? 


Relative Contribution of Muhammadans 
to Indian Science 

The Indian Science Congress celebrated its 
Silver Jubilee last January and held a joint 
session along with a strong delegation from the 
British Association of Science. Any one who is 
anybody in Indian Science and who had a paper 
worth publishing in his own estimation sub¬ 
mitted it The total number of papers thus 
received is 875. Many of them are joint-papers. 
Counting joint-papers as Vs, the total number 
of papers produced by the Muhammadans is 
40^ Their percentage is thus 4-6; although in 
the general population their percentage is as 
high as 24 

,T M. Datta 

Opposition to Bengal Secondary 
Education Bill 

The public protest against the Bengal 
Government's move for the control of Secondary 
education m Bengal has resulted in the establish¬ 
ment of a Secondary Education Committee, 
consisting of representative* educationists and 
public men, with Sjt. Ramananda Chaltcrjer 
as Chairman, and Sjts Nepal Chandra Itav 
and Sudliir Kumar Lahiri as joint, secretaries 
This Committee w r as appointed bv the public 
meeting at Albert Hall, to which reference wa* 
made m our last issue. The Committee i* 
circularising important, public bodies in Bengal 
for giving vent to the public indignation al the 
Government’s proposals. We whole-heartedly 
associate ourselves with the appeal. 

“ A Critique of the Secondary '' * 

Education Bill ” 

The Polities Club of Calcutta, a body of 
academic men and educationists, have issued a 
very opportune brochure entitled “ A Critique 
ot the Secondary Education Bill,” jointly 
contributed by, among others, Prof. Nripendra- 
chandra Banerji, Sjts. Anath Nath Basu, Sudliir 
Kumar Lahiri, Sachin Sen, and edited by Prof. 
B N Bancrjea. Portions of it were published 
in our last issue The brochure lucidly dis¬ 
cusses the implications of the proposals, points 
to the failure of the Boards established in other 
parts of India and draws pointed attention to 
the experience of democratic countries, which is 
directly opposed to the pernicious principles 
underlying the draft of the bill published in the 
press. The brochure can be had of the Politics 
Club, Post Box 175, at the price of four annas 
only per copy. We would request the public to 
refer to the brochure for enlightenment on this 
vital issue facing the province. 
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“ Contemporary Art of India ” 

Under the caption printed above, a recent 
number of The Morning Post of London con¬ 
tained an article which is reproduced below. 
It relates to an exhibition, held in London by 
Mr. S. Khnstgir, of some of his and his pupils’ 
works. 

WORKS OF MR. S. KIIASTGIR 
AND IIlS PUPILS 
Vitality of a Fiwe Thauition 
By T. W. EARP 

Sudhir Khastgir, the art master of the Indian Public 
School, Dehra Dun, at the fool of the Himalayas is 
holding an exhibition with some of ins pupils at India 
House, Aldwyth. On its own account, and as a symptom 
of the artistic lenaissanee now taking place in India, 
the show is uch in inletcsl. 

It asserts the vitality of a fine pictorial tradition, 
too long dormant, but nevei extinct. Though Persian 
and Chinese art have helped to lorm it, the centimes 
have moulded it into a native, independent instrument 
of expression. 

Its cllaracleristic, a peculiar conveyance of lyrical 
rhythm, is well brought out in Khastgir’s “ Dance,” 
" Kiishna-Radhd,” and “Sorrow.” A sense of harmonious 
movement, of the whole picture being the projection of 
a gracious gesture, distinguishes them. 

Western art’s demands for volume, distance and 
grades of light yield, as in the fresco-hke “Woodcutters,” 
“ Storm,” and “ Aftei the Rain.” to the attainment of 
dynamic design in two dimensions. At Khastgir’s hands 
it is a splendid vehicle for giving mood in landscape or 
quickening lealiiun with poetry. 

Ol the pupils’ work, those qualities glow in the clear 
line and living pulse of Khusameil's “ Motliei,” Iqbal 
Ahmed's “The Craftsman,” and Jelani Khan’s “Dry and 
Green”; and in the emotional unity of A. K. Ray’s 
“ Fishing in the Rain ” and D. S. Bajpai’s “ Evening.” 

The paintings exhibited were praised in 
some other leading British journals also. 

“ A Cabinet Minister Accused of Lying ” 

Unity of Chicago writes : 

Charles A. Dana, the famous editor of the Sun, used 
to say that if a dog hit a man, it was not news; but 
that if a man bit a dog, that was news! Yet, here in u 
headline despatch m the New York Times it is announced 
that a French cabinet minister is accused of lying! In 
the spirit of Dana we should say that, if a cabinet min¬ 
ister did not lie, that was news. 

It were much to be wished that the cap 
fitted nobody in India. 

A Modern Sanskrit Poet 

Professor Hem Chandra Roy Kavibhushana, 
M.A. of the Edward College, Pabna, who met 
with a sad death on the 12th of January last due 
to a surgical operation, was a Sanskrit poet of 
rare merit. Half a dozen epic poems composed 
by him in Sanskrit were published during a 
comparatively short period of about ten years 
ending in 1916. The names of his works 
arranged in the order of their publication as far 


as could be ascertained are : (1) Parasurama- 

chanta in 10 cantos, (2) llaihayavijaya in 
9 cantos (1909), (3) Rukmmihurana in 12 
cantos, (41 tfubhadraharana, (5) Satyabhama- 
pangraha in 4 cantos (1915), (6) Pandava- 
vijava in 12 cantos (1916, 1930). Two of these 
(Nos. 3 and 6) were re-issued several years ago 
with minor additions and alterations All these 
works were highly spoken of by eminent 
Sanskrit scholars all over the country and earned 
for hitn an enviable distinction It \vu« 
admitted on all hands that these reminded one of 
the tild classics of Sanskrit anil reflected no 
mean credit on the author As a matter of tact, 
he has no equal in this respect among the host 
of M A.s who have specialized m Sanskrit, and 
very few even among those who study Sanskrit 
in the old style schools and arc generally con¬ 
sidered more profound 

It was sheer love of the Sanskrit Muse that 
led Prof. Roy to choose this dead “ language of 
the gods” as the vehicle of his literary produc¬ 
tions, for the hope of any earthly gain therefrom 
was little He realized that there were few 
readers for modem works in Sanskrit, and freely 
distributed copies of Ins works to scholars who 
were eager to go through them. 

We hope the Bengal Sanskrit Association 
will properly honour lliis most deserving poet of 
modern days by introducing one or other of his 
poems at the examinations conducted by it, now 
that it has, of late, adopted the practice of 
prescribing modem texts in Sanskrit. 

CllINTAlJABAN CIIA K.RA VART1 

Military Training for Bengalis 
Demanded 

On January 28th last two representative 
bodies gave expression to the demand that 
military training should be given to Bengalis. 
The first wan the Bengal Legislative Council. 
On the motion of Rai Bahadur Keshab 
Chandra Banerjee, the House unanimous’y 
adopted a resolution expressing the opinion that 
the Covcrnment of India he moved by the- 
CoA-ernment of Bengal to admit Bengalees for 
military training so as to form a permanent unit 
of the Indian Army. 

Mr. W. G. B. Lai<llaw (European) said that to 
his mind a sense of discipline and of esprit de Corps was 
essential for the building up of a nation and he welcomed 
any move to extend facilities for military service to the- 
Bengalees. Recently the 5th Bengal Presidency Urban 
Infantry Battalion was started with the object of giving 
opportunities to Bengalees to 'aste the joy of military 
training. He had practical exi -rience on the matter for 
3 of his employees recently joined this unit and attended 
the annual camp. They returned looking fittest, happier, 
and much smarter, in fart each of them a soldier. “To- 
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say," remarked Mr. Laid!aw, “that the Bengalee is un¬ 
suitable physically for military training is, to my mind, 
nonsense.” 

The second body to voice the demand was 
the Calcutta Corporation. 

Following a lively debate the Calcutta Corporation 
on Friday adopted a resolution recommending to the 
British Government that for the protection of the civil 
population of cities like Calcutta from enemy’s attack, the 
-citizens and latepayers of Calcutta between the ages of 
21 and 40 he given full military training for three 
months at least every year with full military equipment. 

“ In the opinion of the Corporation of Calcutta," 
the resolution added, “ half-hearted or makeshift measures 
will not solve the problem of defence of such cities, as 
at present the world seems to be rapidly drifting towards 
war.” 

The Euiopeans did not participate in the voting. 

« Crowded, Public Meeting Demands 
Release of Political Prisoners 

At a crowded public, meeting, held in 
Shraddhanandu Park, Calcutta, on the 22nd 
January last, which was presided over by Babu 
Ramananda Chutter]ec and attended among 
others by Mr. C. F. Andrews, the following 
resolution was passed unanimously : 

The citizens of Calcutta assembled m the meeting 
clearly express their opinion that it was the first duty 
of the Ministers elected by the people to Bet all political 
prisoners under the previous Governments at liberty. 
There could be no substantial reason behind this undue 
delay in dtschuiging the responsibility. Specially when 
all the political prisoner had abjured tenonsm that delay 
could by no means he supported*. This meeting therefore 
.demands the immediate release of political prisoners of 
all provinces, specially of Bengal. 

Moreover, alarmed at the recent hunger strike resorted 
to by political prisoners in different jails this meeting 
from the viewpoint of civic rights as well as humanity 
place tile demand before the Ministers and urges upon 
them to release the political prisoners immediately thus 
putting an end to the possibility of an unwelcome re¬ 
action that might result from the delay in effecting lL~ 
release. (Translation.) 

The proceedings were conducted in Bengali. 
A large numbei of ladies attended the meeting 
Among the speakers was Principal Miss Mira 
Datta-Gupti), MA., a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Assembty. 

Heramba Chandra Maitra 

The venerable teacher, Principal Heramba 
Chandra Maitra, passed lrom this world last 
month in the eightieth year of his age. 

More than half a century ago it was ray 
good fortune and privilege to be one of those 
who sat at his feet. We not only derived from 
him intellectual illumination but also felt that 
his words and personality had a spiritually 
■uplifting power. He taught both by precept and 
example. A man of noble and spotless charac¬ 
ter—guileless, sincere and earnest in all that he 


said and did, he could not but influence the 
character and conduct of those who came into 
close personal contact with him. 

His refined and noble presence was impres¬ 
sive. 

Stem he was on occasion, but'how true and 
tender and affectionate ! 

He was rigidly puritanic. Saintly he was. 
But no sour-faced, morose saint was he. He 
could laugh and make others laugh. 

He was delicately sensitive to beauty in 
man and nature. And he adored spiritual 
beauty. 

Meditation, communion and prayer gave 
him the sustenance which his soul needed. 

In the M A. examination of the Calcutta 
University he occupied the first place m the first 
division among those who passed in English in 
his year. He had an extensive, scholarly and 
profound knowledge of the English language ana 
literature. He could have secured a professor¬ 
ship of English in the Bengal education depart¬ 
ment, but he chose to accept the office of 
professor of English in the City College, 
Calcutta, on a lower salary. And except for 
a few years spent in Dacca as principal of 
Jagannath College, the fifty-four years of lus 
educational career were devoted to the service 
of the City College, first as professor of English 
and afterwards as principal. As a student. I 
have attended the lectures of many professors 
of English, European and Indian, in t.huv 
Calcutta colleges Without injustice to any of 
them, 1 can say that. Professor Maitra enabled 
me to grasp the profound thoughts of some 
English authors and to appreciate the literary- 
beauty of some English poems to a greater extent 
than any other professor at whose feet I sat in 
college. I have borne this testimony to the 
quality of Professor Maitra’s teaching of English 
many a time in the past and I do so again now. 
He had a passion for accuracy. And hence, 
even in class, when in doubt, he would consult 
big dictionaries to find out the exact shade of 
meaning of a particular word in a particular 
sentence. 

As a writer of English, he was noted for the 
beauty, poetic quality, accuracy and simplicity 
of what he wrote. His language would 
occasionally rise to the heights of sublimity and 
eloquence. His thought was profound and his 
observations true. 

When his essay on Emerson obtained for 
him the Griffith Memorial Prize, the examiners, 
not knowing the name of the writef, which was 
within a sealed envelope, thought that it might 
have been copied from some great writer. And 
so, the story goes, the best works on Emerson 
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were procurted from abroad to ascertain whether agitating against indentured labour in Assam, 
that was the case. But when it was found that against the opium evil, against the partition of. 
the essay was an original production, its writer Bengal, for promoting the f3wadeshi movement^ • 
was awarded the prise. Beraraba Chandra against child marriage and other social evils. 
Maitra was considered by those who knew him against the abduction and ravishment of 
as among the highest 
authorities . on Emerson’s 
works. Carlyle and 
Wordsworth were among 
lus other favourite authors, 
lie wrote' many excellent 
essays and many more 
newspaper and magazine 
articles of high quality. 

But it is greatly to be re¬ 
gretted that he has left 
them unpublished in book 
form. Like many others 
who have a passion for 
perfection, he was never 
satisfied with his work 
and always thought that 
lure of the most excellent 
has kept us up till now 
deprived of what is really 
excellent in his work in a 
collected form. 

Heramba Chandra 
Maitra could write good 
Bengali essays also. When 
the Sanjibani, of which 
he was one of the founders, 
was started, he wrote some 
articles for it. It is to be 
regretted that after some 
time he ceased to write 
any tiling, except personal 
letters, in Bengali. But 
the divine services which 
lie conducted in Bengali 
and his Bengali sermons 
gave to fellow-worshippers 
an idea of his fine Bengali 
style and his rich voca¬ 
bulary. He was a minister 
of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj and performed di¬ 
vine service in English 
also. 



He was an eloquent 
speaker in English. Hi* 
speeches were remarkable for depth of thought 
and were garnished with quotations from his 
favourite authors. 

It has been stated above that he was one 
of the founders of the Sanjibani, which under 
its lifelong editor, Krishna Kumar Mitra, render¬ 
ed signal service to the country by fearlessly 


Heramba Chandra Maitra 

women, . . Though Heramba Chandra Maitru’s 
main work \mls done as a teacher, he was noted 
also for his political” and social rHorm work. 
He was for decades promim (fly connected with 
the Indian Association, and the Indian National 
Congress Before non-co-operation days, his 
speeches-on the education resolution in Congress 
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sessions were looked forward to as a special 
treat. He felt deeply for all political sufferers— 
specially for those who were deprived of their 
liberty without trial. He was an earnest seeker 
and lover of freedom. 

He was honorary editor of The Jndum 
Mcxseiiycr, the organ of the Sudharan Brahmc 
Samaj, for decades As one of his honorary 
assistants, I served my apprenticeship m 
journalism under him for years and learned 
much from him But the art ol telling Un¬ 
truth about men and things, even the naked 
truth, with dignity and without bitterness, of 
which he was a master, i* not easily learned 

He was a Fellow’ and Member oi the Syndi¬ 
cate of the Calcutta Unncisity lor yeais, a-* 
also its University Fro lessor of English Long 
after it was o,er-due the Umversitv eouhrred 
on him the degree ol Doctor of Literature 
honoris causa lie also served alnoad as the 
Caleiilta I'liiMTsily delegate to a British Empire 
Universities ('ongress 

lie visited Europe and Ann-iica to speak 
on the principles of tin* Liahmo Samaj. And 
wheiever lie spoke, his lectures and sermon* 
were appreciated 

lit* was very affectionate to the members of 
lus family and bis friend* Affectionate, too, 
he was to Ins pupils And Mn*v 1 reallocated 
tlus sentiment and revered him Tiuth compels 
lin to record an exception. Some years ago 
communal Iren/y, laimed bv political leaders, 
led many’ oi hi* students to cairv on a violent 
agitation against lus college and to -n-ult and 
trv even to assault him and hi* colleagues 
This agnation all but. mined lu* eolle^i This 
was one of tin* greatest afllielums of hi* hie 
But he bore it with dignity, courage and calm 
fort itude 

He* treated me mem like a ' < mgei lumber 
than like a ii""'!' student unrelated U. lnm 

It. has b en --i.-d above that la* e.tuld laugh 
and make others laugh. But at lu-ait lie was a 
man of sorrows* Hi* personal bereave meats 
were m;" y But. m addition to these allhelions 
lie made the sorrows of others whom lie know 
Ins own Nobody can say bow many' he 
lemenihered in his pravers and how often 

His and hi* familCs hospitality reminded 
all w’lio enjoyed it of the good old spacious days 
that are no ridu 

Sarat Chandra Chattrrjee 

Death has remnvtd trom our midst 
Dr Surat Chandra Chalterjep tin di.*iiaguished 
novelist and story-WMier, who, hi th - opinion 
of so great an authority and so eminent a 


litterateur as Rabindranath Tagore, was Bengal’s 
most beloved author. His great popularity is 
evidenced by’ the numerous meetings, held in 
the towns and villages of Bengal and by 
Bengalis outside Bengal all over India, to mourn 
his death. Those who do not know Bengali 
will be able to form an estimate of his powers 
as a literary’ artist from the English translation 



haiat Chandra Ciuitc-rjee 

oi tfnlxunta, published some years ago And 
old leaders ot The Modern 1i< vin n will remember 
that some yeais ago we published serially a 
tialislution ol another work of lus, viz , Bindur 
Chlvle or “ Hindu's Son.” 

As regards translations of some work or 
other of Sara! Chandra Chatferjee into foreign 
languages other than English, the following 
extract from No \ III of our “Letters from the 
Editor,” published in The Modern Revieto for 
May, 1927, will perhaps bear reproduction : 

“ We learnt, that M Holland had read 
Surat ( handru Chattcrjee’s Snkanta in an 
Ualian translation, made from the Englisn 
translation of that novel. The great French 
author (M. Romain Holland) remarked that 
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Sajjil Chandra was u noyelist of tin* first order, 
ai»i enquired hoyv nianv other novels ho had 
written I told him the names ol some ol 
them ” 

It was the publication by us ot this opinion 
of J\J Romtun Holland in Tin Mothni IP va n- 
and Praha.si tliat fu<t enabled mu cmmlrymen 
to know that, Sarat ('haudra ('hatterjeeV lame 
as a novelist had leached the continent ol 
Europe 

About the rime that Dacca Cniy easily con¬ 
ferred on Sarat Chandra the honoraty dcgici of 
Doctor of Literature, he said that lip til! (hen 
all his novels and stories had related principally 
to Hindu Bengali Societv and its undeiworld 
but. that allerward" lie would write no\els and 
"tones lelnlmg to Mus-alman societv also Ii 
is to be regretted that he has not lived to cam 1 
mil. his intention Kaithful pictures ot Bengali 
Moslem society bv him would certainly have 
enriched Bengali literature But one cannot be 
equally sure that they would have been a- 
highly appreciated by Bengali Mussulmans as 
those stories and novels ol Sarat Chandra which 
depict Bengali Hindu < iciety ha\e been appu- 
cialed by Hindu Bengali" 

Suhhas Chandra Po.se Elected Congress 
President 

The unanimous' election of Mr Subha" 
Chandia Bose to the Congress presidential 
chair is to be taken as an indication of tin* 
confidence which Congressmen in general have 
in Id,a all over India and as a tribute to his 
ability and sacrifices in the country’s cause 
ft, is also a gesture of British India lthat odious 
name') outside Bengal indicating that the 
provinces othei than Bengal, as well as Bengal, 
agree that Bengal is again to have some effective 
voice in all-India Congress polities and that the 
political situation in Bengal is t,o be placed 
before the public prominently by a Bengali . 

Bengal—Hindu Bengal in any ease, is 
greatly exercised over the distressful plight, of 
the released detenus and uncertainty as to when 
the other detenus and the political piisoners are 
to he released Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
statement in relation to the so-called .linnah- 
Rajendraprasad pact has also been agitating 
the mind of the Hindu public in Bengal It. 
will not be at all difficult for Air. Bose to devote 
some passages of bis address to tbe question of 
Ihe political prisoners and the released and 
unreleased detenus, if necessary and if he be 
so minded.-* But it cannot be gupssed before¬ 
hand whether he will voice Bengal Hindu feeling 
on the so-called .Tinnah-Rajendraprasad pact at 


all, and, if he does, whether be will be in a 
position to do <o quite correctly and adequately. 
But there is no que-tion that Bengal Hindus, 



"iiblijs ( ImiiiIi it J?tiw 

l’hoto h\ A K. ('hrllim 

mu hiding many, il not all, Bengali Hindu 
< 'oiigie-'ini'ii. Ic<-i that Mr Bose should 
cm tret |\ and adequately gi\c utterance to what 
lluw think and ted on the matter dj 

Ham i anli limlum Disaster 

Achaiya Kripalam, Cencrnl Secretary of 
the Indian National Congress in a statement 
says 

"Tin 1 lc-w- of the Bamrjuli Railway disaster has 
dime a* a dunk and great grief in me, and my sympathy 
goes out to I he vu Unis The reports describe it as d 
itisdsler giejler than the one that ■enrieil al Bihld 
months ago. Tluee bogies which ori.iulh (any Jietwoen 
2)0 and .100 passengds, have ben icdueed to pulp, and 
ihe scieriH of the impart has eai ,rd even llie death of 
die guaul al tin tail end of the tain. Still only seven 
,1, allis an* irpoilcd. To say the least this appears In 
he improbable. t gb tumours are in the air. and they 
add to out anxiety and grief 

" \ sifinig enipiuy should al once he instituted. I 
offei once again my sineetcsi condolences to the families 
of those who have died, and my sympathy fut the injured. 

I would also request all those nh> ' dir any information 
iilating t» the people that luiatcd this train between 
Calcutta and Allahabad for a destination beyond Allaha¬ 
bad to write to oil! office regarding them. How many 
ot them are safe 9 ” 

There is widt spread and deep sympathy for 




Railway bogies 
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Hie in jin t*(] and the lelative.s of tho.-i vlu> have 
died. There is also a public demand for a 
sifting enquiry 

We ha\e rerenod detail;- ol the rumours 
and the reasons wli\ they aie not corisideied 
improbable They do not seem to us entirely 
baseless But we n Irani from giving publmty 
to the rumours, as we are not m a position to 
prove them . 


Bengal Fiovinual Confer cnee 'VV j 


fi • 


The last session ol the Bengal Pro\ liieud 
Confen'lice held at Bishnupur in the Bunkum 
district is over Some otln r eonfeicnees, such as 
the 'Youth Conference, the Women’s Conference, 
were also held there during the last, week of 
January These eonfi retires (nought to the place 
Mr. Jutindramohan Kav, presidem of the provin¬ 
cial conference. Srimali Lahanya Lata Clumda, 
president of tin* W nnenV Couorence, and 
Prof S N (hiMiami president of the Student 
and Youths’ Conference Resales them, leaders 
like Mr. Suhhas Chandra Bose ard Mr M N 
Roy were present tiler*. So th'* people of 
Bishnupur and visitors from outside had 
opportunities of listening to : good many 
eloquent speeches. There were also the Hmely 
speeches delivered by the chairmen of the 


ledured in pulp 

Photo by Him Swamp 

reception committees and those delivered l)y the 
mm its, seconder-, supporters, amenders and 
opposeTs of lcsolutions It would he good if the 
bea'eis did not I eel overwhelmed by torrents^of 
words and if adequate action followed plenty*of 
speaking 

The 1 (“solutions imssed at the Bengal 
ProMiieial Conference are given below, yy 

Tt e re-ululmn on the Gonsliluenl Assembly ran 
thus • 

“Ignoring absolutely the public opinion, the British 
Government have -el up so-called Provincial Autonomy. 
This Gonfcicnrc piotcsls against the efforts that dre being 
made to impose ovei and above it the proposed reaction¬ 
ary Federal Coiiaiiiutioii and requests all Congress organi¬ 
zations, public ami legislatures to work so that the 
scheme cannot be carried into effect. 

“ Indians aie best fitted to frame their own consti¬ 
tution. This f'onfnence requests our countrymen to 
frame the futme constitution of India on the basis of 
adult franchise." 

Prof. Rdjkumar Cbakravotty moved the resolution 
condemning the reaitionaiy activities of the Bengal and 
Assam Ministers legarding the problem of political pri¬ 
soners, workers, education and communal affairs and 
ame.ndment of tenancy laws. The resolution was carried 

unanimously. 

A resolution was moved by Sj. Narendra Das, M.L.A., 
welcoming the released detenus and requesting them to 
join Congress and carry on the work effectively. It was 
passed without a dissentient. 
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A lesolutiun 


ONGRISS DlFFEBt M f.« V^*’ 

was moved by l)j, Smexli 


Ham-rieo, 


2 “' , I/" ' ,,f , l ,sa W 1 , *nH*nt unions 

, nRa ‘ (.ungiesstneii ami aiilhmmeil S|. Sulilms Bow 

C in c 

O 


foim an 
sultatiun 


exei ulivo <>( 
with leaders 


l.ilinur 

next 
< iongi 


the B I*. C 
and groups 

Riisou.imiv, n\ ( my ^ 

The lesolution on China inmnl by S| lleiiunia Hose, 
said that polilicdl i onseiousness had dawned in India 
whn h, however, was poweiless i„ help China, hui tli.v 
ennlu expiess then sympathy in then hour of oideal 
(.(ingress hud begun lo fight against liuju nalism j,„| 
should extend its svnipathv vriuievor sin h a fighl would 
orctir. 

Fhomimi INu it v Comm mm n 

Dr Pialulla (.hose next moved the following it solu¬ 
tion I his Confeieme stionglj eotulenir ailmn 

of the India Government in tluowing lioiiib- illageis 

in tin* N -Vi I' I’loviines ami jimtesis agauisi ‘ the 
I'orwuid poliev id the Covt iiinient which the (.onlei 
■ eijee legauls as lespoesihle lot iht uniesi m ■ hi* l’lovniie"' 

The risolu ion on /an/ihai was moved liv St Guiud.i 
Maiumdei, who sjn| that Indians had no leinedv against 
Uie gnevami ul /an/ihai Indians, but they i mild stop the 
tiadc be ween / au/ibai ami India whuh would to some 
extent leniedy the gnevame. Indians then* weie light¬ 
ing for ngli’s and |irni leges whuh must haw . svm- 

palhv. Zuil/.ibai i loves must be boveolted ami 
be tecfuesli d not to unload doves. 

Sj. Mubiidlli Baneijee. M I, A moving tin 
u olutlon on the eapltlli o| |iu ai bodies bv 
observed tliai Cnngies-, should exleml its ai livities to 
loial bodies, liol being lonlenl with legislatures. Those 
institutions aie exjdmled by n*ai tionaries. 

Sj. Kuuiini kanta Cangidv pul an ameudineiit sug 
gexliilg that Congress vvoikrrs should he Inlped bv 
leadeis m ibis wink, wbii h was uiianimoiislv aeieplel 

The lesoliilum as amended was passed unanimously. 
Sj Anudya Cliandia moved a lesiduliou on the assess 
ment of Cliowkidan tax wliieb lan thus- “Then* is 
leason to believe that througboul Bengal Cliowkidan lax 
i* not assessed on leal income and at some plans ihe 
ttaj, assessed on imaginary im nines 

This Confeicnee diaws the altintion ol the mitlioii- 
ties nl the district and primary Conguss Committees to 
art and reque-th them to tij to assess imc imoine of 
every class of people in then ir sportive loralities after 
deducting expenditure on trade and agriiulliiK and 
remedy through legitimate means anv injiisiue lommillid 
in assessing Chowkidari tax. The Confeieme londenuis 
realisation of yillage pobre tax In Coveinnieut ” 

The resolution was passed 

Sj. Guncndra MukherjeeV resolution on the Damodai 
Canal expressed sympathy with the peoph ol uiea 1 am- 
ing on agitation against the imposition of tax and opined 
that provisional acceptance by the Bengal Government 
of the tax of Rs. 3 per acre was unsatisfactory The 
resolution was passed. / 

Corporation Aki ' ms /, 

The resolution on the Cali uttu Corporation, put by 
Dr. Prafulla Ghosh evoked some opposition. While point¬ 
ing the mismanagement in the Corporation, the resolution 
authorised Sj. Subhas Bose to reorganise the Cnngiess 
Municipal Association in accordance with ideal with 
power, if necessary, to dissolve the Association. 

The resolution was passed. /, 

The resolution of Sj. Mahim Das for the removal if 
the ban on Midnapore and other organizations was 
accepted without dissent. 

The introduction of an amendment by Sj. Niharcndu 
Dutta Majumder, M.L.A., to the resolution on mass 


contact was accepted aft' > a great deal id controversy. 
The amendment pi muled that Cnngiess should work in 
eu-opeiiilion with Kishan S.ihhas believing in Congress 

principles 

Two lesuliitiutis ici ■nnmeiiilirig hxatiun of juto pure 
ami revival of loi al ullage industries moved fro the 
i hair weie aieepliil 

The resolution i ondobng the deal! of Harendra 
Muiishi hi Dacca il was ai copied all standing in cnee. 

Death ol .[ //nngei striking Prisoner 

The news of the death of Harendranath Munshb 
one of the hungerstriking political prisoners in the 
Dacca Central Jail today, cast a gloom over delegates 
and visitors assembled in the Conference pandal. 
Mr Subhas Bose made the following statement to the 
"United Press" in this connection : 

I am too overwhelmed with grief at the aad news 
from Dacca Jail to be ab’e to say anything. My 
thoughts go back to the year 1929 when I got the 
stunning news of the death of Jatindranath Das at 
Lahore I only wonder when the heart of the Govern¬ 
ment will be moved in spite of such tragic incidents. 
Those who depart from this life leave us for good, hut 
those of us who are left behind have a duty towards 
the cause they represented in their lifetime. Let us 
solemnly resolve to carry on with unabated vigour the 
fight for securing unconditional release of all detenus 
and political prisoners by all legitimate and peaceful 
means. 


Exhibition at Bishnnpin 

Tin- industrial. agricultural ami health 
exhibition ai Bi-lumpm was opened last, month 
iv Halm lhiitiunaiiilii ('hat lerjcc. In his speed 
In -limveil lliul in (into pn-d Imlm \v:lh us groat 
an industrial countn n» an agnculhirti] one and 
niiinulaclnml piaelieallv everything she needed 
Site tin' plenty of gold and silver bv exporting 
he t liiaimlaeinres “ . the foreign 

niiiimiaefm it emploxcd Hie arm of political 
injtH in fu keep down and ultimately strangle 
a eonipelilot willi whom he eouid not have 
e«m I ended on equal ft rm« ” (The Tlinlory of 
It nt is It Imho bv 11 IT Wilson, vol. i, p. 3851 
As llie ruin of Indian trade mid industries wn- 
bmu ul it about bv Hie abuse of political power, 
•*o our tiade and indu-lries can be fully revived 
only bv a right iw of political power We. 
want I hut polilieal power, lliaf is; Thirna Swaraj 
The speaker -ltowed in detail llial we tire fit, for 
Ibirna Swaraj 

Excellent -alk goods, loetillv woven, and the 
prodwefs of women's handierafls were some of 
the noteworthy exhibits displayed in the stalls. 

Silk Weaving Machine?) Manufactured 
in Bishnupur 

T.ooins similar to the Jaei|uard loom and 
doing exactly ihe same kind of fine work, 
weaving border-* of exquisite design and many 
colours, were exhibited in the Bishnupur exhibi- 
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lion They nr manufactured locally by tin 
Mallabhum ’on Factory, Bislmupur, and Mild 
at very modciiitc pi lees 

Officials ami Medians 

With reference lo elections to lcgislutmc* 
there is a sound and well established nil' 
according to which (lovcnimonl officers are pre¬ 
cluded from taking any active pari in tavmir m 
or against the election of any candidate In 
connection with the last general elections allega¬ 
tions were made at the outset I hat there were 
indications that this necessary rule was being 
observed more in the breach than otherwise 
The authorities mnsnleied it proper to as.me 
the public thii theie was no desire on the par 1 
of (!o\eminent to dtpait from the piactice tin 1 
they had hitherto followed in this mipoitaut 
matter The trend of e\ents m Bengal did not 
however show any anxiety on the part of tin 
authorities to maintain in this rcganl that 
altitude of aloofness and .icult ably that i- 
enjoined upon them 

On tin 1 eve of the last geneiul elections we 
had occasion lo invite the attention of the 
authorities to these matters, especially rcguid- 
mg the officers of the Industries and Co-operative 
Departments, in the columns of Praha tu 
Thouirh the (lovernment ignored our warning, 
tin' recent judgment by the Edglcv Tribunal 
over the election of Nawab Sir M. Fariirpii ha- 
more than justified our apprehensim - The 
revelations cast a great slur on the Provincial 
C,o\eminent and we arc* awaiting the decision 
of the (lovernment on the officeis of these two 
departments Mr S K Lnhiri also make- tlr 
following revelation : 

“ Regarding; tleeiion pinpauanihi lln- wenl lodgment 
in ihc election ) iiinii against Naw-ali ‘'ii Mohunhlin 
Farotpii mt-nlioii llu nanus of ce’lain officers of iln* 
Co-opeiative P<‘p.irlmi nt who look pail in ill** last elei - 
tinn. T am < toisliamed to -late in tins ronucetinn that 
the Regisliar wilhonl a-Vnv im* seiuied the piesence of 
an officer ■■■ ihc Sorietv in lath iitla and its neighbourhood 
in the sub-ili vision of Piamond Tlaihoin for ihc purposes 
of election Hi* sent the oRici-t to Mi NncnJra Nath 
Rose ot the C.o-opeialive Pepnilmeni tor insti ur'ions 
The officer siilwcpicntlY came to me foi oideis and this 
was followed hv In disappearance fioni die scene of 
operations in Diamond Haihntir. This was. however, not 
the onlv instance of inteiicnlion in ih* matte] of eleil'oi>” 

Tn this eonneetio'i certum observation- 
madi* In Mr Jninshcd N Meldn as President 
of the \11-Tndiu Provincial Bunks’ Conference 
held at Bangalore in Julv last wouhi appear to 
have special signifu unce with n fi rence to the 
situation in Bengal Ih said ■ 

“So fai a* tin Provincial Barnes ate oiittrnrd. I 
am di.stinclly of the opinion that thev should he r irelv 
free of Government control, except for audit purposes of 


ilie Government. My reason is this. The Provincial Co- 
npi-iuliu- Banks have hug** hnancial resources and we 
should In* verv caretii 1 to see that thtse resources do not 
lieioine instnnnenls m the hands of Ministers 01 any 
polilirul pi imp or parly to lie used through Co-operative 
ileparlmont, which has wtdespiead wings of influence anil 
power di-li i Im ted extensively, specially in the mofussil, 
in all pails, however remote. The inlhienie of Co- 
opuutive Movement slioulil lie lelained enlirely fin the 
wellaie ot llu* people and should not be utilized for the 
pm pose of anv parly, group oi political ends. If 
J'lnviniial Banks aie mil free fioni such control, lakhs 
ol members in the Co-npei alive Societies and i rores of 
i iipees (lull aie imesled in liie Movemenl and all the 
powei behind it miilil lie veiy easily ulih/ed foi parly 
and politnal pm poses. 11 ilns happi ns the Movement 
will hr eir Jong dead and T am douhlfii! it il can suivm 
siuli shocks We have experience ol England and 
liel.ind Im* foie us wheie the l’o-opeialive Moyeinenl is 
s< nipiiloiislv kepi away funn politnal influences I 
ihrrefnir suhniil that the Piovincial Co-operative Hank- 
■ ■I llu eonntry should he governed by an Ml India Pio- 
yimial ( o-ojmi atiye Banks \( l which may he so designed 
as lo make these Banks absolutely free fioni control of 
any political patty, group, m siirli inlluenies . . Until 
sin h an All-India Ail is mailed, n is of vital impoilance 
th.il the naluic and exleni of the Government control ovei 
I he Co-opcralm* Movemenl should hi* «learlv and well 
ih lined ” 

Official Inletference with Co-operative 
Society 

Mutters' winch li’tve been published in the 
local I’tv.s.s relating tn u glaring instance of 
impro|ur nllieial zul muier a so-called regime of 
prmmcial aulunomy, should lcceivc serums 
attention ol the Mimstiy Mini members ot tin* 
Bengal Legislative Assembly ami (’tmncil 

Mr S K Lalun, lor more than a decade 
Imnnraiy Secretary ol the Bengal Co-operative 
Organization Society, in tlie cour-e ot a sHlfo¬ 
ment to the jiress points out that the Bengal 
Co-operative Organization Society was started 
as a federation oi co-operative societies in 
Bengal with the object of promoting the c-o- 
opeiatr.e movement by propaganda and by other 
means It received official recognition as an 
autonomous non-official body set up for the pur¬ 
pose of guiding the movement; and although 
(lovernment gave giants to the Society for 
specific services to be rendered bv it- for the 
furtherance of the movement, definite assurance 
ol non-intervention m the conduct, of the affairs 
of the Society was given to it. In a letter 
written in 1918 by Lord Ronaldshay, the then 
C.ovornor of Bengal mow Secretary of State for 
India) said : 

“The Bengal Co-operative Oiganization Society . . . 
is a live organization which is going lo make ils activities 
felt fai and wide, ft is most essential that such a concern 
should pess-ss the means of making its views widely 
known, and the new piumal (the Bengal Co-operative 
Journal) will enable r. to do so. I do not underestimate 

the good work which has been done by the journal while 
it has been conducted under official guidance and control; 
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j? u * ffi® same time. I think, there are advantages in its 
divesting itseif of official tutelage ami proclaiming itself 
to the world as the independent mouthpiece of the co¬ 
operative movement. As such it will be of the utmost 
value to officials and non-officials alike, and should prove 
to be a potent instrument foi lurtlining the simess of 
the co-operative principle. Perhaps, I may add that while 
Government desire to exercise no control of any kind 
ovei the publication, they do desm* to assist towiuds its 
success, and with this ohje« I in view, propose for the 
pi^ienl to contribute a sum sufficient to tovci the mst id 
its production *’ 

Tin' policy underlying these woid- reccivcn 
the seal of fui (her official approval in 1925-2H 
when in consonance with the aim of the ro 
operative movement il was decided that henee- 
lorlh the .Society will he controlled hv I lie 
co-opcratn e societies in the ptovnice. Mi 
Lalitri then adds . 

Sim c .lie midi id J*JP>, liowevcl, uisiiluius li 
pcisistcnl efforts haw In nuili In lighli n tile i mill 
of llie (!o-opcl,ili\c Dcpiuliiicnl o\i‘i llic Hciig.il ( 
opeialivc Oigam/alum Sot ictv 'Ibis Ii.is Inch dilcmptcil 
liv icpedled suggest mu', to bale the Registrili elected as 
I’lesnlent ,.( the Soi iclv against tin temis and spmt nl 
ihe In . -laws anil to seiuic a picpondciatiugli Luge 
imiiiiiialcil clcmenl in 'lie Winking ( oniuiitlcc id the 
Sourly (to lie vested with all the powets ol the t-iutial 
Hoard) whuh is a woolly elei led both There has fuilbei 
been an aUeuipl lo inliileie with fiet rxplession ol 
opinion in the imnnals o) ibc Society and at lin clings 
of the Soiiely. Efforts have also been maile to usi tin 
Sueielv foi pally pm poses lm eleelmn pinpagaiula oil 
behalf oi one of the 11,inner) Ministeis anil by nttenipl- 
mg to sei ure i iinlinl oyer the olgans id the Soiiely 
All tins ba- been done not withstanding lepeated .issut- 
am es given by Goyeimnciil e\er snee Lonl Honalilsliiiy s 
time and the dielaied policy oi the Sot icu as rxpusslv 
ueieptid by Goyeinnienl These attempts al obtaining 
collirnl have been against the piovisuins of the byelaws 
of the Soiietv and in (omplcte eonlia\enlion of the spmi 
of tile co-operative movement.” 

'"rile la, t is llial the Minislri in eliaige id llie Co 
operative Department called an itdoruial mnleieiue at 
which as a basis of a solution of the picsinl difficulty a 
suggestion wlm li emanated finin an uffii nil was made to 
the effect that out of die eleven nieinlicis id the Winking 
Committee hve or six should be nominated The Mmistn 
and the Rcgis.iai supported the proposal and said that 
If I artepied it the present difficulty would be solved 
I said that they could never think of my giving Mippoit 
to this reactionaiy proposal As tins letpuied an amend¬ 
ment of bye-laws they loiild formally bring forward then 
piopusal bcfoie the Society. This they have not so fai 
dared to do. 

“A very responsible official of the Depaitmint fiisl 
suggested to me that die Rcgistrai should be made 
Piesident of the Society. This was of emu si- opposed bv 
me. But the proposal was off and on revived and talked 
about at the instance of officials and then suppoilers 
In fact on the morning of the 12th Septemliei, l'*37. the 
day on which the last Annual General meeting was held 
[ received a telephonic message from the residence ol 
the Registrar from an officer who was then a membei of 
the Central Board that the Registrar was quite willing to 
withdraw his circular excluding twelve membeis of the 
Central Board from re-election if I agreed to have the 
Registrar as President in place of Mr. J. N. Basu. . . • 

“I am in possession of an official communication 


from a very high departmental authority which supports 
my statement about intcileienee with free expression of 
opinion by the Society Such interference has further 
been accentuated by spoken words and by action by 
departmental aulhmily. It <annul he argued that this 
was not known to the .Society, lm a resolution adopted 
at the Annual Genet al Meeting ol 1W» not only contains 
a refeicnee lo the inaltei but snppoits the comments in 
the journals „f tin- Sun tv to \vlinh ohieilion have been 
taken. 

“Tin .Society not having '-huwn any im liuatioii to 
yield, eeitain high pl.ncil officials nl the depaiinieiit with 
I In* help ol sevei.il pliunl iilemlieis of the Hoaiil of Direc¬ 
tin' of iIn Hi ngal Pinyimiul ( o-o|ieiative Hunk and by 
llie use of such nnpiojM'i mi thuds as stoppage of cash 
in ih: by the Hank, induiil i m mu agi mi m in the matter 
ol niin-p.iMiieiit of siilisi i ipiion .uni ovcrdues by member- 
so, lelies. disieujid oj all attempts .u sfiilcmenl by mutual 
agn ciiii ill, iiiisrepieseiiljlion in the Assetnlily and else- 
wlme, ili . have made it almost impossible foi the Society 
lo i am on ils animal film lions II is line that the 
1‘invuuiul Hank and llie dcp.iiiim-nt have got an oppm 
I tin 11 v of inli'ifeimg with llie lntemul management ol the 
-siuielv on .111 mini ol llie l.tit llial llie Society has e.eilaiti 
on nines But the .linimiil of oveidiies was mainly due 
lo i \, i s ,| v ,■ i \pi ndilme im iineil al the instance ol the 
H eg is* i ai - Piesident wlnn the Hegisii.u was President of 
llie Society and the pit still i in pas ve is due lo the present 
■illiliule of llie ili p.utun nl assumed in utter disregard of 
tin polity 11 tii-sistfuiK puls ( nd by it hmlnloii in the 
m.ilttr ol leali/.ilioiis and the grant nl tush credit hv the 
Pioviniial Hank. In Ittteis addiessed lo 1 In* Registiar 
and 1 In Piovmei.il Hank llie Sin it ly bail shown that it 
was possdili I is mul u ai ai langemetil to tome to a settle 
incut wluih would enable llie Sot icty to fulfil lls obliga¬ 
tions oul ol llie lesoiiitis dial an- oi may in future be 
available lo it llnl all -u, li ji'pirscnialions have so far 
itmaineil millet tied " 

' I>i l*iainalli.tii.illi Haneijea. M A . I).Se , Barristci- 
al-| aw, \f. I. \ i( ei 1 1 1 nl I. who was Piesident of the 
Sniflv till tin* in it lil It- ol I ‘>.17 made every possible 
i nilejMiut to hung about a sen lenient, hut his attempts 
wue eoinpli'lely Iriislialed and the department look the 
r\iia-miliu.iiy step <d cm hiding him ironi the election 
In die < I'tili.d Hoaiil.” 

Iii concluding (Ik> budgef-debale on the 
jit mil iimlcr 11n* head l 'o-operative Department/ 
the duel Mim-ler pronnseil an enquiry, if tt 
priiii't fn< a ease was esfiihlishetl, into the affairs 
ol the Dtptirfmenl May we suggest that an 
impart t.d tiim-official enquiry mlo the allega- 
liotif- is ci-rlainly called lor, without delay, in 
view oi recent disclnsutcs 7 

I* role si Against Secondary Education Bill 

At a public meet mi;, held at the Ashutosh 
Memorial Hall on the 29<h .lamtary last and 
piesided ovei hv Mr Narendra Kumar Bhku, 
leading advoeafi, the provisions of the draft 
Bengal secondary education bill were strongly 
condemned by till the speaker* 

As has been shown h\ many speakers at 
previous protest meetings ,dso, the bill has 
nothing to do with the improvement and exten¬ 
sion of education. It wants to control educa- 
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Lion with a view to stifling it. And it is an 
anti-Hindu bill meant to keep dowj| the Hindus 
by depriving them of their position as leaders 
in education, which they have acquired by their 
intelligence, enterprise and self-sacrifice. 

’• Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu, the president, 
rightly observed in the course of his outspoken 
and telling speech : 

tile only compact body among the nnn-Mahotnedan 
members of the Bengal Legislature was the Cungiess 
Party' but he regretted that though the draft Bill had 
been before the public for the last two month* and had 
been the cause of public agitation, not a single Congiens 
leader had come forwaid to piotest again*! the Bill or 
to^take part in any meeting held ior condemning this 
reactionary measure. * 

The meeting passed the following resolu¬ 
tion : 

“ While recognizing the urgent need for leforming 
and revitalizing secondary education in Bengal, this 
meeting is of opinion that the piovisioris of the draft 
Secondary Education Bill tue of an extremely reactionary, 
restiietive and unsatisfacloiy character and ate caleulated 
to stifle the growth oi education in Bengal. 

“This meeting therefore uige* the Government jf 
Bengal to abandon the pioposed Hill.'’ 

it was moved by Prof. Jay (dopal Banerji, 
inown for his work as University professor of 
English. 

Security Forfeiture Order Against 
“ Basumati ” Set Aside 

The Chief Justice, Mr. justice Jack and Mr. Justice 
Henderson delivered judgment m the application made 
by Salish Chandra Mukherjee, Keeper, and Sashi Bhusan 
Dutta, Publisher, of “ Dainik Basumati,” again*! an order 
of the Loral Government forfeiting a total sum ol 
Rs. 5,000 out of the security deposited by the petitioners 
in connexion with the publication of an artule in the 
paper entitled “ What i* the Duty ” on June 20, 1937. 
The article dealt with the communal situation then pre¬ 
vailing in the district of Pabna und m the opinion of the 
Loral Government the arlicle had a tendency to promote 
feelings of enmity and hatred lx l ween Hindus and 
Mussahnans as contemplated under Section 4(7) of the 
Indian Press Emergency Foweis Act. 

The Chief jusliie and Mr. Justice Henderson were 
of the opinion that the ordei of forfeiture of the Loral - 
Government should be set aside while Mi. Justice Jack 
look the contrary view and remarked that in his opinion 
the forfeiture order should not lie set aside. 

By majority the (kiurt directed that the order of 
forfeit;ire should be set aside. 

The order of forfeiture lias been justly set 
aside. Mr. Justice Jack, differing, said : 

“ These lthe offending references to events which 
took place about 50 years agol appeared to have been 
written with the intention oi inspiring the Hindus with 
fear of a recurrence of the outrages which ocourrrd 
SO years ago in order to induce them to take steps to 
protect their temples from defilement, by force, or show 
ilf force. 

His lordship s judgment contains ■; other 
rimi lar observations. These leave us in; doubt 


a, 
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as to whether, in his lordsftip’s opinion, 

Hindu community has any right of self-defialtcd* J 

The Right of Self-defence . y ,J 

The following sentences are extracted from; 
a judgment delivered by Sir Douglas Young* ' 
Chief Justice, and Mr. Justice Abdur Rashid of 
the Panjab High Court: # 

“ The facts disclosed give to Kiroo the most perfect 
reason for relying upon self-defence that we have fiver 
seen . The accused was being mercilessly tortured 
and 'lieatnn, and this was being carried on for a IdRgjfe 
of time horrible to contemplate. In most cases WMiftaSlBp- 
suspects subjected to treatment of this illegal and \ 

able eharactei are helpless and hopeless; they have 
to Miffei until nature does not permit them' further ttf ■ 
resist, and a * conlession ’ or discovery of stolen property 
falsr or irue is made. . . Cases are not unknown and 
are within oui own knowledge where persons have died 
under this type of ‘ investigation * . . . The accused Was, 
in our opinion, justified, even to the extent of killing,' 
in endeavouring to stop the grave and dangerous ill- 
treatment to which he was being subjected.” 

An Indian Elected Mayor of Port Louis 

The Mon Ci M D. Atehia has been elected 
mayor of Port Lotus, the capital of Mauritius. 

It is the first, time that such an honour has been 



The Hon. G. M. D. Alchia 


conferred on an Indian. , Mr. Atchia becomes 
mayor at 44, after sixteen years of hard tpil gad, 
social service to the people, of Port Louie, 
municipal eouuffil of the town Is : to doitgra- 
fcpgated on their oHqiaA, r [ *■, -r . , 
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ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION IN BENGAL 

By I)u. PRAM ATI 1 AN ATI 1 BANER.FKA. m.a. use, m.l.a. 


M. Bernieii, the famous traveller, visited India 
during the reign ol Auntngzob and nmde an 
extensive tour ol‘ the whole country. Referring 
to the fertility, wealth and beauty of Bengal he 
observed as lollops : 

"Eg>pt has been lepresenlerl in evei> age as ihi* 
finest and most fmiiliil tonnlry jii the world, and even 
nur lnndern wnleis deny that there is any other land 
so pcrul rally favoured hy nalnte : hut the knowledge 1 
have uiquricd id Bengal, during two visits paid to that 
kingdom, inclines me In believe that the pie-eminence 
asen 1 m‘ d to Egypt is lathet <luc to Bengal The latter 
lounirv produces rue in sink ahumlancc that it supplies 
not only the neighbouring hut lemote stales. . . Bengal 
almonds also in sugai, with winch it supplies the kingdoms 
of GolkomJu and lvainulic, wheie very little is giown, 
Atalua and Mesopotamia, through the towns ol Moku 
and Bassoia, and even Persia, hv way of Buiuh i Ahhasi 
Bengal likewise is reiebiated for its sweetmeats . . . 
What is cultivated in ■Miffii lent quantity lot the consump¬ 
tion of the coiintiy, and foi the making of exiclient and 
cheap sea-lnsi uits. Tlie tliree ol lout sorts of vegetables 
wlni h, togethei with lice and butler, lorin the chid food 
of the common people, arc pui(based foi the merest 
trifle, and for a single rupee tweinv m more good fowls 
may he bought. . . . Fish of even sperms, whether 
fresh oi salt, is in the same profusion. In a word, 
Bengal abounds wr ’ everv necessaiy of life . 

Bernier says further : 

In regard to valuable commodities of a nature to 
attract fmeign mert bants, ] am acquainted with no 
country where so great a vanelv is lound. Besides the 
sugar I have spoken of, anil whn li may he placed in 
the list of valuable commodifies, there is in Bengal such 
a quantity of cotton and silk, that the kingdom may he 
called the common store-house for those two kinds of 
meichandise, not of liindusthan or the Empue of the 
Great Mogul only, but of all the neighbouring kingdoms, 
and even of Europe. I have been some times amumd at 
the vast quantity of cotton cloths, of every sort, fine and 
course, white and coloured, which the Hollanders alone 
export to different places, especially to Japan and Europe. 
The English, the Portuguese, and the native men bants 
deal also in these articles to a considerable extent. The 

same may he said of the silk and silk-stuffs of all sorts 

It is not possible to conceive the quantity drawn every 

5 ear from Bengal for the supply of thp whole ol the 

fogul Empire, as far as Lahore and Kabul, and generally 


of all those lore.gn na'ions to which the cotton cloths 
an* sent " 

Hv also mentions various kinds of fruits and 
articles like saltpetre, lac, opium and butter 
which were produced m Bengal m plenty ami ex- 
portid to other countries. Bernier finally 
observes : 

“The nib cuihciuncc of the country . . .has given 
rise to a proverb in ioinnion use among the Portuguese, 
Engl.sh and Dutch, that the kingdom of Bengal has a 
hundred gates open for entrance, hut net one for 
depart me.*’ 

Such wits the position ot Bengal 250 years 
ago. But what i" her position now ? Bengal’s 
production ol food grams at the present day is 
not suttien.nl lor hoi own consumption. Her 
production ol sugar, mcludiug both the refined 
and unroiiued sorts, falls lur short of her own 
reijunciiients. As the result of the levy of a pro¬ 
loci ivc duly on imported sugar, a phenomenal 
development lias taken place in the nugar lu- 
duslty ol India during the last six years. But, 
unfortunately, Bengal’s share in tins develop¬ 
ment has been almost negligible. Five sugar 
null-, it is true, have been started within the 
binders ol this province, but none of them are 
purely Bengali concerns. Bengal grows prac¬ 
tically no cotton, and although there are a few 
cotton nulls and a large number of handlooms 
working m the province, Bengal Inis to import 
evciy year considerable quantities of cotton 
goods from England and Japan as well as from 
the other provinces of India The silk industry 
of Bengal is in a decadent condition, and im¬ 
mense quantities oi fabrics made of silk and 
artificial sdk, are annually imported from 
loreign countries. Frui+s and vegetables are 
still available, but they are becoming less plenti¬ 
ful than before. Fish is U abundant than it 
used to be, while milk anu butter are daily be¬ 
coming more and 1 more difficult to obtain. No 
salt is produced within the province. 
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Jute ib practically the only article produced 
lor export, but excessive dependence on a single 
ai tide as u money-bringing product often gives 
rise to serious difficulties Besides, the mills m 
which jute fabrics are maim 1 actured are mostly 
in the hands of Britishers and Indians belong¬ 
ing to other provinces. Tea is giown both Joi 
local consumption and for export, but Europeans 
still control a very large poition ot (his industry 
Tobacco is another article ol which the produc¬ 
tion is greater than the local consumption, but 
while it is regarded as a conventional nece—ily 
lor tin- hulk ol the people it has not set occupied 
an important place m the nidus!rv and tindc 
ol the province (’ommcice, banking and ship¬ 
ping have all been monopolised by outsideis 
Even m retail tiude Bengalis' are finding il cx- 
eeedinL'lv difficult to maintain then position 
The consequences ol undci-production me tin 
employment, undcr-cmploymcnt, and a low 
standard ot living Unemployment m this 
country dillers fioni unemployment m Europe 
and America m this that, whereas m those 
(ountnes uiieinployinent is more or less icm- 
porurv, m India it is piaclically permanent. 
The agricultuie, industry and trade ot the 
country Jail to emplov all its able-bodied in¬ 
habitants even in the most prosperous years 
Besides, most ot those who are engaged m cul¬ 
tivation ol the land oi in industries m Bengal 
lemam unoccupied during a iMiisiderablc part 
of the veai. As a matter of fact, unemplov- 
ment is greater in Bengal than in most of the 
otliei piovmces oi India The (’uv-m- ot 1931 
shows that while the percentage ut earners is 
3, r y 73 of the population in the v hole ol India 
the percentage ot earners hi Bengal is nnlv 27 3 
It wo take into account the earning dependents 
the result i- even more uutavouriible to Bengal, 
while the \ll-lndia tigure is 42 47, the figure 
tor Bengal i- only 28.76 If wi t die industrial 
occupation- i. o imisideration, wc again find 
I hat Bengal compares unfavomahly with the 
lest of India 

While the co-( of siihsi-tenee is n ndmg 
gradual!' lo rist, the standard ol living m 
Bengal is lending to tall In the (Vini- ol 
India ol 1931, it is observed that 

"The Bengal Ja I (ante provide- a tlieltiiv muoe li*i 
pi isoiiei s winch i- certainly tjellei lialam fit than that . > f 
tile oiiimarv enlloultn who gein mll> have- pu-nn. if 
he tins the misfoiiinw to he -enl tieie, hea> ,ei and in 
lietler eondilion than when he i ntered il ’’ 

It is true thu! huger amounts an 
now spent bv the cultivator and the industrial 
worker m certain directions, s,ich a- the usi 1 of 
shoes, shirts, umhiellas, hurricane lanterns and 
cigarettes; but as this i- done at the exp< use 
of a full and nutritious diet, the change is an 
indication inori of a vitiated taste than of a 


real rise in the standard of living. The average 
wealth and income of India ate much lower than 
the average wealth and income of countries like 
Tinted States of America, Canada, United 
Kingdom, France and Japan. But the average 
wealth and income of Bengal compare unfav¬ 
ourably with some of the other provinces of 
India. Thus, instead of speaking of the wealth 
of Bengal, we have now to speak of her poverty 
Poverty, unemployment and low standard 
ot living have given rise to other evils, such as 
ill-health and consequent diminution in strength 
and vitality which, in its turn, has led to loss 
of efficiency Thus a vicious elide has been 
at work with the result that, bolli economically 
and physically, the people are becoming progres¬ 
sively weaker day by day 

Coming to tiie causes of tins deterioration 
m the economic position ot the province, we find 
that agriculture, which i- the main-stay of the 
pi ople, depending as it docs mi the vagaries of 
the monsoon, i« a pi (‘carious occupation To 
lessen the dependence ot agricultural operations 
on the monsoon, the foimer mlers provided the 
proMiiee with adequate irrigation facilities 
Bermci found that, throughout the province 
on both hanks 0 | the < bulges Irom Rajmahal 
to the sen theie existed “ an endless nmnhei 
of channels cut m bv gone days Irom that river 
with immense labour” This s\.-U'm of irriga¬ 
tion has been allowed to decay and disappear, 
with disastrous consequences to the agriculture 
as well as the health of the province All enor¬ 
mous gmwlh oi population and the decay ot 
indigenous industries have gieatly increased the 
pressure on the soil Bevide-, agriculture is 
piactised according to pi motive methods of cul 
tivatmn Owing lo the continuous tilling of the 
soil without remission, its natural fertility is 
gi initially decreasing Artificial manuring is 
too < \poiisivc loi the oidmary cultivator, while 
the natural manures, such as human and animal 
(Mucta, arc thrown away The agnculturist is 
too poor to be able to buy improved implements 
lie finds it difficult to pioeure better varieties 
of seeds The illiteracy of the peasant stands 
m the way of Ins utilising advanced knowledge 
m respect of the rotation of crops and of crop 
diseases and pests The holdings are so small 
in -me and so much scattered that they hardly 
afford any scope foi unproved cultivation. The 
quality of the cattle is very poor and the 
number is extremely small. 

The cumulative effect of all these drawbacks 
is that the yield of crops in Bengal is extremely 
low as compared to the* yield in most other coun¬ 
tries The condition of the agriculturist, has also 
greatly suffered owing to the disappearance of 
industries subsidiary to agriculture. 
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If llie present situation in Bengal is bad in 
regard to agriculture, it is infinitely worse with 
leleienoc to industry. Bengal's industries were 
in a flourishing condition till the end ot the 
eighteenth century, it is uruiccc,—aty here to 
trace the sad history ot the decline and fall ot 
Bengal s industry and tmde I’m it is well known 
that it was the selfish and iniquitous policy ol 
the British Covenmieut which dealt the death¬ 
blow to the industrial hie of the pmviucc The 
industrial revolution ;md changes in lasluon wen 
merely eontiibutorv causes which could ha\ 
been counteracted b\ suit,able mcasiiie-. it India 
had remained lice to adopt them Anlipalh\ 
and apathy continued hi guide the policy ol th< 
British (woveriimeiil and their agents m liuh:' 
until the hist European War nwealcd the fact 
that such a pnhe\ ua- a- harmtul to tin 
interests of Britain a- to those of India 
Since then ii -mnewhat moie inlightened seii > - 
of sell-mteiest Ins governed the eeon nine poliev 
of India, but uiifortuiuiteh, owing to varum- 
caii-c-. Bengal has not been iible to deiive any 
benefit from this change m hie angle of \isioti 
ft is not, howevei, i lie (loveTimient alone 
that should be blamed m tl is matter The 
people oi the pio\mcr are cq udlv responsihl" 
fm tlieir present degraded position Thc\ 
made little cilort to leeovei from the effects of 
tlie iiaralvsis which the Bntish (hiverinnuil ’- 
blow had created Tliev losl all confidence m 
themselves and remained devoid of energy and 
enterpiisc m the economu field Bengid was m 
the forefront m India’s struggle for political 
freedom, she also led the movement for tlie 
eeoiionuc regeneration ol the country, hut he 
people were extremely slow m trying to meet 
the fruds of their own labours The Swarh slu 
movement, of Bengal m the first decade of tie- 
present century gave a great impetus to the 
revival of industrial and commercial activity . 
but the actual share of (he province itself in 
the gams which accrued from the niovenienl 
was exceedingly small At the present moment 
Bengal lags far behind some of the othci 
provinces in the struggle for economic regenera¬ 
tion. But we need not despair There is nu 
lack of talent or capacity in the province If 
we can shake off our indolence and apathy, 
develop a keen sense of realities, and make up 
our minds to apply our ability and energy to 
the work of our economic uplift, it will not lie 
long before we shall be able to place oursolve- 
on the road to success. What is needed first 
and foremost is the determination to do our 
best to improve our cconomir condition and 
when this comes, other things will follow in due 
course 

It is clear from what I have said that 


mciea-ed production is urgently necessary m 
Bengal To achieve this object, a bold and 
well thought oiu policy will have to be adopted 
by the (lovcrumciit and a compicherish <■ pro¬ 
gramme prepa ed Such a programme will 
include the impro\ement ol agricult me. the 
rehabilitation ol handicrafts and -mall organised 
Industrie-, and the establishment ol large-scale 
mdustru s 

So far as agncullim is concerned, the 
impediment'' wlicli at pie- il hamper lls pro- 
go— will ha\( o he M'uimed The liveis ol 
the pioMiee wi have to he properly trained 
But care must »• taken to ensure a proper 
handling ol this difficult operation. \ glaring 
example ol 1 bought less waste was witness 1 
when a few years ago (he (Jovcrnmeril ol India 
spi lit num than a ctore m rupees lor protecting 
the llardinge Budge If this sum had been 
utilized lor restoring the old channels and 
cullin'-’ new one- limn tlie I’adma, the destruc¬ 
tive hirer of the liter would have been converted 
into a henefieeni agenev for the 1 good of both 
western and ea-lein Bengal If the fertilising 
waters uf the Padma, I he BhagiraUn and t hr 
Damodar ale made available to the cultivator, 
hi- dependence on rainfall will diminish, the noil 
will become luhci and il will be possible in 
bring large mens oi lri-h land under cultivation 
lint ialso -tep- mu-1 be n\older] In lire name 
of deM'lopment additional lax-burdens must not 
Ik place.] mi (lie -liouldets of the people No 
m-ianei ot bungling can be more glaring than 
tht' wav in winch highlx oppre-sive rates have 
been !e\ led m the Damodar canal area The 
Bengal ministry will do well to lake a lesson 
irorn l!.i attitude of th*’ enlightened ruler of 
Mv-me who said a few weeks ago 

“ Then 1 wa- a tune wht n we hesitated in undenak'* 
a wink mi]i—s il prorrtiM d a le'.nrn on the rapilol of 
ft pei f Mil Kill time- haw- (hanged, and we now look tor 
oin mil ii -l, no! onl> in ihe iciiirn to the lieasnrv. hul also 
in (tie we dlli and happiness of ihe raiyat, and if we (an 
jssiij, cansehe, lhal a work of thi« natine is going to 
hung piojierty to the eonntrv»ide, that fact in ilfteli 
affords a generous re!urn ’’ 

The other problems of agneultuial improve¬ 
ment can be solved in three different ways. 
The first is the capitalistic system of farming 
Tin- method, while rt is likely to increase 
production by the application of science to 
Hgriciiltu , \‘d operations, is sure to bring in its 
train many fresh troubles. Therefore, except in 
cases where large areas of land belonging to a 
single individual or corporation can be brought 
under the plough, this expert ■ nt should not be 
tried The second method i- that of socialism 
It is doubtful whether the agriculturists of 
Bengal brought up on traditions of present 
proprietorship will readily aecopt the new creed. 
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Besides h revolutionary change of this nature 
will give rise to difficulties which will take tin* 
life-tnne of several generations to solve. The 
third method, namely, co-operation, combines 
the good features of both individualism and 
socialism. Co-operative effort, has rendered 
great service to the cultivators in many 
European countries. But, unfortunately, the 
experience so far gained of the movement in this 
country does not inspire us with much hope. 
In Bengal the co-operative movement is in a 
much worse condition than m the other pro¬ 
vinces. But this failure of co-operation lui" 
been due to causes which are not irremovable 
Most of the* officers who are in charge of this 
department, are either incompetent or devoid of 
any enthusiasm for their work. Besides, no 
serious a tempt has been made to educate the 
people in the fundamental principles of co¬ 
operation. If these defects are remedied and if 
the co-operative system is reconstructed, revita 
hsed and expanded in such a way as to meet the 
needs of the present situation, it may still prove 
of immense benefit to agriculture and the 
agriculturist. 

For improving agriculture the Agricultural 
Department of the Government will have to be 
reorganized Tt should be manned by only such 
officers ns possess enthusiasm for their work in 
the fullest measure and are perfectly conversant 
with the needs and difficulties of die agricultural 
system of the country They should maintain 
a constant touch with the peasantry and be 
always ready to help them in every po—dble 
w'ay For instance, they imM teach them the 
use and abuse of manures. “ The dirt of the 
village ", as is pointed out by F. L Brnvnc, “ is 
the raw material of good props.” The culti¬ 
vators «hould be encouraged to utilise cveiy kind 
of animal and vegetable wa.-tc for agricultural 
purposes iirificial manures are beyond the 
means *.* the average cultivator, hut. those 
engaged in large funning may be persuaded to 
use them Arrangements should be made so 
that me good varieties of seeds supplied bv the 
Department, mav reach even the most distant 
villages Increased attention must he paid to 
the health and breed of cattle Cheap and 
simple implements which save lahour and do 
better work will have to be made available to 
the cultivator. The more expensive kinds of 
agricultural machinery, like the tractor, the 
harvester and the thresher, will he found votv 
useful in large-scale farming Crop diseases 
and pests niu«*t rocohe create-- attention than 
they have so far received A eonsidcrahh 
expansion of marketing facilities and the 
development of means of cheap and quick 
transport will be needed. 


One of the principal inpediments in the 
improvement of agriculture is to be found in the 
smallness of agricultural holdings. Earnest 
attempts will have to be made for the consolida¬ 
tion of holdings either on a voluntary basis or by 
emu tmeut. of •suitable legislation. Steps must 
also he taken to prevent, further fragmentation 
and subdivision of holdings. Agricultural 
research has in recent years received the atten¬ 
tion of the Government and the universities 
Tin* work should he further expanded and the 
results of scientific investigation nui«t be mad' 1 
known to the tillers of the r-oil 

One of the greatest needs of agriculture is 
finance At present the hulk of agricultural 
finance is supplied by the local money-lender 
called the mahajan This person fills am 
important place in village economy, hut he is 
primarily concerned with his nw T n profit. The 
rates of interest charged hv him are very high 
The other agencies, such as the loan offices, til- 
commercial hanks !in d tl u . Government, are not 
quite suitable from all points of view. As has 
been rightly observed in the Statutory Report 
of the Reserve Bank (1937), the best agency 
for supplying finance to agriculture must, have 
“ an educative as well as a purely business side.” 
The Statutory Report goes on to say, 

“ Tt Sioiilt) Mipsrv.so tin- ii m” of credit and sec that 
tin- farnu-i employ*- the money obtained liv him in 
iinprming the productivity of the land and making the 
business of aarii-iltiirc mote piofitablo . . An jkciicv 
wlinli ‘.ati'.fic*, the loquiMto < onditions for uam ldturul 
finance s the cooperative socictN.’* 

Tins lias been so recognized in all agri- 
eultuial countries and every effort must be made 
In render the co-operative movement, capable of 
di"charging in the best, manner, the highly 
important function ol supplying credit to the 
agiieultural population of the province 

A few wands may he said here about the 
legislation which has been recently enacted m 
tin.-* province for regulating the business of 
money-lending and dealing with agricultural 1 
indebtedness. The two Acts which have 
recently been passed in Bengal have very 
laudable objects in view', namely, the checking 
of unconscionable transaction on the part of the 
money-lender and the granting of relief to the 
needy agriculturist. Enough time has not yet 
elapsed to enable us to judge the full effects of 
these measures But an impression prevails in 
many quarters that these enactments have led 
to a contraction of credit. For the moment this 
may not be regarded as an umnixed evil; but if 
this result he of a permanent character, not only 
will the purpose of legislation be frustrated but 
a positive harm will ensure to the agriculturist. 
Tt should therefore be the duty of those entrusted 
with the administration of these Acts to watch 
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very closely their temporary ns well as their 
permanent effects. A\ ith regard to legislation 
relating to the scaling down of debts and the 
grant of instalments the following important 
observations are made in the Statutory Report 
of the Reserve Bank : 

"The* are ilefimtelv emergent y measutt-s to 1 
justified cnly by the eirnirrenee* of unusual aicumManev 
Then effect in frightening aw.iv credit cannot f 
minimised, but the exceptional ciuuinsiaiuei them ’hr* 
have a similar effei t . . Vt'hcie, however, thru- is 
i hrnnie indebtedness and debts act emulate because the 
ciiltivatoi's income is not sufficient to leave him a 
reiisoiiahle margin of pioht, the rneie staling down of 
debts cannot pi ovule a pennanent cure. Even a 
limitation on the rale of interest which un he charged 
hv the monev-lendei (if it could lie enforced) is not 
likelv to do mue] go as tic late of inteicst is not 
the only cause of tl tvuli t's injlulilv to pav; such 

ehiome indehlednes rc-cpmc a c’omprehensive pohev 
aimed at nnpruung lie whole life anil economic' status 
of the ugiiriiltunsi.' 

Blit all effort to improve agriculture will 
prove futile until and unless the condition of tin 
agriculturist is improved. At present, he is a 
helpless, uneducated, poverty-stricken person, 
without hope or ambition Villages in most 
parts of Bengal are exceedingly unhealthy, 
being the hot-beds of various kinds of disease 
Therefore sanitation in rural areas and educa¬ 
tion for both children and adults are necessary 
Steps should also be taken to see to it that the 
cultivator is not deprived of bis legitimate share 
in the fruits of the soil When he becomes 
healthier and stronger and educated the peasant 
will begin to feel greater enthusiasm tor hi" 
work. Then, anti not till then, will he laid the 
true foundation for the agricultural progress of 
the province Great assistance can he rendered 
to the cause of agricultural advancement by 
educated persons belonging to the middle classes 
of society if tlicv undertake to throw the light 
of their acquired knowledge on the processes of 
cultivation and agree to serve the village-folk in 
many other ways 

The economic life of the peasant, is likelv 
to be considerably improved by the adoption of 
the measures outlined above. But even these 
may not in all cases be sufficient to secure him 
the means of a decent, livelihood Therefore, it 
will he necessary for a cultivator to try and 
supplement his income from cultivation by 
engaging himself in subsidiary industries during 
t.lio spare time at his disposal. Hand-spinning, 
lmndloom-wcaving, basket-making, rope-making, 
etc., will be found the most suitable industries 
subsidiary to agriculture, and the development 
of these should be encouraged. 

Akin to agriculture are fruit-growing, 
kitchen-gardening, dairy-farming and animal 
husbandry. There is great scope for expansion 


in industries like these, and they are pe culiarly 
suitable as occupations for educated men, who 
can also desire substantial incomes from seri¬ 
culture tind pisciculture 

But agriculture alone will not solve the 
question of Bengal’s economic regeneration. 
Agriculture is peculiarly subject to the law of 
diminishing return^, and no nation lti tho 
modern world can become prosperous if it 
depends entirely on it Whatevei nnpiovemonts 
m;iv be introduced into the svsteni, agriculture 
s\ill not he able to maintain m a state of vigour, 
health and efficiency the enormoo- and growing 
population of the province' Besides, agriculture 
it "elf will not he fully improved unless the 
picture on the land is considerably reduced. 
The problem, therefore, is how to remove a part 
of the population from the land Industrialisa¬ 
tion cun achieve this object Industry and trade 
have created wealth for the advanced 
nations of the present titty, and if we wish to 
use m the "calc of nationhood we must tread 
the path which wit" trodden bv them This i" 
also the wav to solve the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment Nor is there any other method by which 
the standard of living can he raised. 

What is requited m Bengal fit the present, 
moment in the industiial field is not improve¬ 
ment but recunstni'-tion But unaided private 
effort will not he equal to this huge task. 
Bengal is suffering from a sort of economic 
paralvsi" Individual initiative and enterprise 
are practieallv n<>n-c\i*lent The best brains of 
the province are engaged m pursuits outside the 
economic sphere Capital i" scarce There is 
no organization In a situation like this a 
pow'-iful and well-directed stimuli!" is needed to 
start the economic development, of the province 
along the path of progress “Such a stimulus,” 
to use the words of the Industrial Commission, 

‘‘ can onlv he supplied bv an organized system 
of technical, financial and administrative assist¬ 
ance ” The initiative in the matter must, be 
taken by the Government which should follow 
an active and energetic policy of encouragement 
and support, and should be prepared to render 
financial aid in whatever shape or form it may 
he needed But even tlii" will not be enough. 
Snores* of this endeavour will depend on the 
combined and sustained efforts of the Govern¬ 
ment. the intelligentsia, the possessors of wealth 
and the labouring population 

The proper agency through which the work 
of reconstruction ought to be organized should 
be tin Economic Devcloy uent Board, consisting 
of persons who will c' -miand the unstinted 
support of all sections of tho people. The 
personnel of the Board as well as its ideals and 
methods of work must be such as will infuse a 
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new energy and enthusiasm into the hearts of 
the people and create in them a feeling of self- 
confidence This Board will, in the mum, he an 
ndvi-orv body for the (lovemincnt as well as foi 
the people The chief functions of this body 
will be to supply information on all economic 
subjects, to encourage and guide pi nmol cr*- of 
new mdusli ial ventures to offer advice to 
owners and managers of existing industries as in 
the best wav ol conduct mu then businesses, to 
watcb (lie fund of eennomio iiimenieiil' m tithe 1 
prnvinees and m other conn!lies, to influent" 
exeeiifivc and legislatee action m regard to 
tariff, euneiiev and tran-pml questions. ami to 
make recommendations to the (Government, and 
tin 1 banks joi the sii|i|>lv ol financial a-M-tuiice 
to industrialists [n -uilable cases the Board 
iiihv mge Hi' 'Iiivemini nl to pioneer lmhistiial 
ventures ft mhv a ho advise (he (Goiernmcni 
to assist Hie eslablisliiiieut of new mduslnis bv 
stibseribnig a jnution of (lie initial capital or bv 
guaranteeing reasonable rales of dividend In 
order that the Board iiihv function propci h . (b< 
(Government should place adequate resources in 
men and uumev at its disposal But it will be 
an unwise and undesirable policy on the part of 
the < Jn\ eminent to mterfeie unduly with the 
activities of the Board 

\mong the important duties of the Boaid 
will be to institute finm Imi" to time enquiries 
and investigations ielating to economic ques¬ 
tions Ii will be neeessarv for it In undertake 
an industrial survey nl the province Till" 
survey should include enquiries i* la ting lo 
natural icsourecs. raw material 1, required foi 
diffeient industries I In* present po-o on and 
future prospects r»f 11 k industries of the province 
the enii'Cs ot the decay of some industries, tin 
possibilities of (lie establishment of new indus¬ 
tries, the markets for products exports and 
imports, the effects of tariffs and irelgbt rales 
on industries toe financing agencies, and kd’oui 
conditions There is Department of Indus¬ 
tries in Bengal which is doing sonic amount of 
useful vvfiik within a restricted sphere This 
Departin' nf will have to be reorganized and 
strength-nod It should carry on its duties io 
co-opi i at ion with, and under the general 
outdance of the Economic Development Board 
A Development officer was appointed in Bengal 
a few years ago, bid the province does not seun 
to have derived much ben-fit from bis activities 
Tin creation of new offices without, sufficient 
necessity or justification is to be deprecated 
The Economic Development P.omd will 
direct its attention to the developin' nt of fottage 
industries and small organized Industrie- as well 
as large-settle indn-tries Of the cottage" indus¬ 
tries of Bengal the band-loom industry is the 


most important. Although it, is not in a 
nourishing condition at present, it has been able 
so far to bold its own against competition from 
the mills The other industries worthy of men¬ 
tion are hand-spinning, hosiery, silk industry, 
brass and bell-metal industry, hardware and 
iiitlery. smithy, tobacco industry, oil industry, 
toy-making, shoe-making, jewellery, potteiv 
and ceramics 

It the difficulties under which these indus¬ 
tries labour are removed and their special needs 
attended lo, it mav be possible to place them 
once again firmly on their feet. Small organized 
indu u tiies abo deserve to be encouraged. Of 
these the more important are the following : 
heather industiy, soaps and candles, tiles and 
bricks, i tec-nulling, fruit-running, jute textiles 
ii ui -making, pencil and pen-making, woodwork 
and carpentry, celluloids, conch-shell industry, 
button-making, printing, and boat-building 
Indus! lies like these stand midway between 
’aige-scale industries and cottage industries 
\s they can be worked with small amounts of 
lapiftil. there is a gicat scope for their fulun 
dev elopment. 

Important and useful as cottage and 
medium-sized industries are, it must not be 
im got I cm that we are living m an age of large- 
-cale production If Bengal wishes to live, sh< 
must develop large-scale industries A numbci 
of nulls already exist in llus province, but the 
children of the province derive little benefit 
Irom many of them There i~ no reason why 
more cotton mills and jute mills should not be 
stalled with Bengali capital and under Bengali 
managcmuit. Although there is overpioductinn 
of sugar lv, some parts of Tndia, there is still 
scope for establishment of two or three factories 
m suitable sites in Bengal for supplying the local 
demand Paper and glass industries afford fair 
chaincs of success in thi« province Some 
pi ogress has been made with the development 
of the iron and steel industry, but there is room 
for further expansion The local manufacture 
of machinery, agricultural tools and implements 
is an urgent necessity A further development 
of mining is desirable, but if is an unfortunate 
circumstance that some of the mining districts 
which really belong to Bengal have been trans¬ 
ferred from if to other provinces This is a 
great loss to the province, and an earnest effort 
should be made for the restoration of these 
tracts to Bengal The use nf motor ears is 
steadilv increasing and a factory for the manu- 
tactuve of these vehicles offers a good oppor¬ 
tunity for successful working. A further 
expansion in chemical industries is desirable. 

Apart from manufacture, river steam navi¬ 
gation and coastal shipping should be developed 
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, b > 7 effort. Intimately connected with indus¬ 
try arc trade and commerce. Time has come 
when Bengal should make up the leeway in thk- 
regard in view of the importance of these fields of 
economic activity from the national standpoint 
Finance is an essential factor in trade and indus¬ 
try, but our businessmen niton experience great 
difficulty in securing financial accommodation 
At present there is a numbei oi small connnei 
rial hanks under Bengali management. If some 
ot these can he amalgamated, commercial 
banking will he strengthened The existin'* 
loan offices, whose number 1 * nearly a thousand, 
should be reorganized and brought into line 
with the general banking system ot the country 
For the exclusive financing of industries, a 
special type of banks is suitable Tims Hu- 
establishment of an industiial bank is a neces¬ 
sity. In older to mobilize capital foi such a 
bank tin* Government ought to guarantee the 
intercut on the capita! ol the bank Further, it 
the Government of Bengal, m the discharge ot 
its responsibility for the development of indus¬ 
tries within the province, finds it necessary to 
on-lire the supply of financial facilities to 
industrial concerns, ;i Provincial Industrial 
Gniporation, us recommended by the Banking 
Enquny (’ommitlee " with branches, if neecs- 
saiv, and working with capital initially or 
peimanently supplied by (be piovincial govern¬ 
in'lit, should be established” 

Industrial education is another subject 
which must engage the attention ot the 
Economic Development Board Tin re exist, at 
pri-cnt several institutions ol various grades iri 
the province which imparl technical mstiuction 
Their efforts should he co-ordinated and 
expanded. II necessary, a iully-cquipped 
Technological Institute should he stinted The 
application of science to industry is an indis¬ 
pensable need m the modern world. Thcivton 
provision must be made lor industrial research 
The University of Calcutta is doing important 
avork in this r.imivction, but this work requires 
mIi vclupincnl and extension Some facilities 
exist in (lie innveisines and various other insti¬ 
tutes lor commci'fial education U will be 
desirable to place these efforts on a line and 
sound tooting But apart from special .instruc¬ 
tion, it will be necessary to introduce such 
changes into the general system of education, 
especially in the primary and secondary stages, 
us will be conducive to the better and more 
efficient training of all the faculties of mind aim 
bodv. 


Jt will be impossible to give effect to this 
work ot reconstruction unless ibo Government 
is prepared to spend considerable sums of money 
every year. The expenditure needed tor some 
of the purposes mentioned above will be so 
large that the Government will be obliged to 
have recourse to loans, the interest, and sinking 
funds ol which will fall on the annual budget. 
This leads me to a consideration n| the financial 
position ol the Government, ol Bengal During 
almost the entire period ol I lie Moniagu- 
('helmsford Reforms Bengal wu- m an extremely 
difficult position owing to the inadequacy ol the 
resources placed at the disposal ol the piovincc. 
Even with the help of a heavy amount, of addi¬ 
tional taxation the Government I mind it impos¬ 
sible to make its two ends meet The situation 
was relieved to some extent when the t'enlral 
Government and legislature gum ted a subsidy 
to Bengal amounting to 50 per cent of the net 
proceeds of the export duty on jut.e derived from 
the province With the inauguration of Brovin 
end Autonomy, however, a considerable change 
lias occurred The debts of (he province to the 
Government ot India have been cancelled and 
Bengal’- 1 share in the proceed- ot the export 
duty on jute has been increased to (52 ^ per cent. 
With the mipiovcment in railway finance a 
giadually increasing whine of income-tax 
proceed- will also he credited to Bengal. 
Although we cannot remain -ati-hcd until the 
entire proceeds oi the jute duly an i a -ubstini¬ 
tial -hale ot the nicomi-lax revenue are made 
available 1o IH, it i"iunot be denied Hint, the 
financial position ol Bengal today is much better 
than it wa- during the period 1921 to 19.15 If 
is my Jinn conviction that if the Government, of 
Bengal hu-hands its n source- carefully and 
I ol low - a policy of economy, n will not be very 
difTniili lor il to finance tins work of <eonoiuic 
reci m-lruction (Vmsidevnblc sums of money 

will be -aved by a dlfi-tic retrenchment in police 
e\]i< ndillire, by a general reduction in -a lanes 
on .i graduated scale, and by avoidance of mi- 
nece'— ay\ expenditure under public works and 
vanmr- other heads ol expenditure. Fre-h taxa¬ 
tion should nol be thought of until all other 
avenue- have boou explored 

The e-onomic life of the province can be 
.-lived only by bold, energetic and well-directed 
efforts sustained for a considerable length of 
lime, and it is the saeied duty of every son and 
daughter of Bengal to do his ()r her best in 
assisting the initiation and the continuance of 
such efforts. 
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Pbbbidbntiajl address of Dirj BvjRahni, F.R.S, 
dealt with the remarkable progress in the 
$ knowledge of the fossil plants of India during 
the last twenty-five years, contributed chiefly 
by Prof. Salmi and his students working 
[ assiduously at the Lucknow University Botanical 
Laboratory. There was interesting discussion 
on u Absorption of Salts by Plants ” presided 
over by the eminent physiologist Prol. V. H. 
Blackman, F.R.S. of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology of Loudon, the discus¬ 
sion was opened by Prof. P. K Parija of Cuttack 
and Mr. B. Sen of Calcutta, Dr. B. N. Singh of 
the Benares University and Dr. V. Subrama- 
nayan of the Bangalore Institute took part in 
the discussion. The second discussion whs on 
* l Algal Problems Peculiar to the Tropics with 
Special Reference to India,” it was presided 
over by the distinguished British Algologist 
Prof. F. E, FritBch of the London University. 
Dr. M. O. P. Tyengcr of the Madras University 
opened the discussion with a number of interest¬ 
ing observations on various Algal associations 
common m India. Mr. II. Senior White of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway narrated his experience 
about the relationship between Algae and 
Mosquito larva*. Dt. B. Pal of the New Delhi 
Agricultural Institute spoke of the relationship 
between Chara plants and Mosquito larvie and 
Mr. M. O. P. Iyenger contributed some remarks 
to the problem from entomologist’s point of 
view. The third discussion was on “ Tue 
Dissemination of Cereal Rusts in India ” It was 
opened by Dr. K. O. Mehta of Agra. Dr. Mehta 
has been studying the problem since 1923, 
he holds from a study of the incidence of rusts 
in the plains as well as in tb“ hills, extending 
over a period of seven years, that the foci of 
infection lit* in the hills and hilly tracts, where 
rusts overoummer in the uredo-stage. Prof. 
Bullet of Manitoba said that in Western 
Canada the source of infection consists of clouds 
of uredospores which are carried by northerly 
winds for hundreds of miles from the middle- 
westem parts of the United States to Canada. 
An attempt is being, made to breed rust-resistant 
wheats suitable for growth in the wheat areas of 
the hills and thusto prevent uredospores being 
carried to the plains front the hills. along 
with wind currents. Dr* L. A. Ramdass of 
Poona Meteorological Department and Dr. H, 
Chaudhuri, Myeologistof the Punjab University, 
took part in the discussion, 

The morning ftesston. of fith January wha 
devoted to the annual meeting of Use Ttnuf 
Botanical Society at' 35, Cispplar 


Road (Calcutta University Botany Department),, 
when Dr. S. R. Bose of the Qartnichael Medical 
Cqllege. read Ins presidential address of the 
Indian Botanical Society on “ Effects of Radia¬ 
tion (X-ray, Ultra-violet and Radium) on 
Polypores in Culture In connection with the 
annual meeting which was attended by all 
British Botanists (delegates to this Congress) a 
conversazione and exhibition of interesting 
Botanical specimens from Calcutta and other 
parts of India were held. In the afternoon 
there was 150th anniversary celebration of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Sibpur, where the 
members were invited to tea by Dr. K. P. 
Biswas, the Superintendent, providing a comfort¬ 
able steamer across the river. Almost all the 
British Botanists (Delegates) and Sir James 
Jeans, the General President, attended the 
function. A proposal for starting a national 
herbarium for India with the famous Sibpur 
Royal Botanic Garden’s herbarium as its nucleus 
was warmly supported by the section. A Sub¬ 
committee was formed to work out the details 
of the scheme with occasional advice and sugges¬ 
tions, if necessary, from Sir Arthur Hill, the 
Director of the Kcw Gardens, who spoke in 
warm support of the scheme; Dr. S. P. Agharkav 
of Calcutta was appointed its Convenor. 

The distinguished Mycologist Prof. A. II. R. 
Buller, F.R.S. delivered a highly interesting and 
valuable lecture on “The Sexual Stages in Rust 
Fungi ” illustrated with beautiful lantern slides 
and models. Prof. R. R. Gates, F.RS. of the 
London University besides contributing an 
interesting paper on “ The Structure of Chromo¬ 
some ” delivered a general lecture on “ Mode ,’n 
Genetics ” which was highly appreciated. Dr. 
0. D. Darlington gave a summarised description 
of his recent valuable work on the “ Biology of 
Crossing Over” which has attracted so much 
attention in the domain of both plant andi 
animal cytology. The last joint-discussion on * 
41 Species-concept in the light of Cytology and 
Genetics ” was unfortunately not so warmly 
taken up by the members of Zoology and 
Agricultural sections. The discussion was opened 
by Dr. E. K. Janaki Ammal of Coimbatore and 
Prof. Gates and Dr. Erlanson took part in it. 

, Besides, about 30 papers on various aspects of ’ 
Botany were read by Indian Botanists, and some 
of them evoked a good deal of discussion in 
which some of , the British Botanists took their 
;PW$ tod had the opportunity of exchanging their 
vtfws with tho$e of the Indian co-workers. On 
.the last day * visit was paid to the Bose 
Research Institute. 
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IIowfakh lai one might journcj into iIn- dim 
horizon ot Imiium hi-torv one would hi- struck 
vm(Ii the unity ol liumiiu emotions ;md mde.ivom 
it- i\pre—ct| I tv I lie action- ol suci-ei-ilme 
general loll'' ol men tllioui’liout (lie a Ur.' Thr 
passion- iiind yearning- 01 men li:t\e alw ay- 
been id timed lo tin 11 instinct-, and (hru jo\- 
and “•(mows tears and hope-, desm-s and nspjra 
lion- have “•Imped their expic-si\c mue- in a 
wa\ which pi o\ «■» ilie ba-ie undA oi human 
nature found am where and al any lime Ln\c 
teligmn and uai , humility, \uml\ and mpa- 
thv, gn-ed and lenuneiation, cmmsitv and 
intellectual -pi culation, take what \m like, we 
discoM-i a luiidaniental -undarilv among the 
lace- ol mankind, whetliei ol the pa-t or tin 
pie-rill 

The evolution ol Ail m llie urine desire 
hi / e-tabli-lung intimate contact, with the 
Beauhlul. j- eoneurieni with the evolution ol 
man Men hu\e, since cieatmu, thought lovingh 
ol objects that are elegant m (ouch, -hapely 
and coloui ltd m \tsmn, musical m sound, 
satisfactory m laslt and p'ea-mu, m aroma 
'1’ln- ] 1:11 (millv lowaid- the heautilul or the 
attractive i- coexistent with man and, m d 
111:1V lie Ir.Med one ol the guiding toiee- ol' 
human evolution Selection ol the heaut'fm 
may have been eflecl.ed towaids Hie dawn 01 
human hie, sen-e by -en-e, and, more complex' 
psychological piuressi- mu v have developed 
slowly and progressively until philosopher- 
began (lie meditation of The Beautdul, but u 
is not the intention of the pieseni discourse to 
delve deep into the mv.-tene- of abstruse 
"aestheticism. As the pin pose of the presold 
dtscour-e is to deal with the plastic aits, it 1 - 
neces-ary to keep >m ti'mi Hriiia and lo taste 
sparingly of the ^imtiml and abstract vinlagr 

Advanced civilization and sophistication 
have not been able to shake man’- preferemi 
for tilings that are pleasing in touch, harmoni¬ 
ously colouriul, graceful and rhvthmic in shape 
or pleasant Iv stimulating in aroma Silvei 
hells can -till he distinguished hy men from 
street noise and the enthralling notes from a 
violin can yet find preference in an age in which 
the groan and the whine of machinery piepnu- 
derate. Tt may appear therefore that a sensory 
basis of aesthetics mav not he entirely u-eless, 
and, particularly so in consideration of the 
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lieedom it gives to all, who may so desire, to 
miitcmplalc bcauiv entnelv dis-ocialed from 
1 lie collimiilli: | (loll ol -en-orv percept 1011 Hupcii 
Itiool-f extolled not tins 1 l-li nor that, lull The 
I1-I1, and, ll 1- not beyond the powci ot the 
meinve mleMeit to achieve a llighr limn all 
1 hull's lb.it aie hcaiilil'ul to the Beam 1 fill ltselt 
But I lie stlalospheif doe.- not demolish the 
ulililv ol the caiih’s aimo.-pheic and lmmamlv, 
willi 11s gland tradition and hrnlage ol -ciisoiv 
lie,mi v a- e\pn — cd through the poehy, mu-ic. 
dr.mia, dance painting, -culptun, at eluted 111 e, 
metal work, pollcrv textiles, tuiliilUM', the 
dilhnnl haiidiciatl-, the arts ol the diet, the 
"ardnici Hie lioii-l and the dre-s-maker and ol 
Mio-e ollici- who have made human life iuminou- 
with .m fidiuhtciicd and jovlul sati-laclmn 
would not bi anv belli) ofl by discarding all 
tlial 1- materially heautilul, with a view to 
a —me the Imal absorption ot the human soul 
mid Tim Beaudtul (Mil waul (hums may h<‘ the 
1 > 1 , urn 01 mm hid mam|e,-l,il inn of the inward 
realitv , but a- a (b-eu—ion and enjo,'incut ol 
ibe impi licit -o olien bads, through keema 
iu(|im\ in a genuine hanheimg lor the perteei 

:.nd il'f 1! 111 .-* \ be peimi—ible to applaud 

L'ood mu-ic and to -land iiiiaplured before an 
.iiieiei.i Inonze 01 ua/e up al moonlit dome oi 
Hie Ta.'-Mahal m an amazed suhmission to the 
\ i-'oti 'I it- Inigoilen arehileet, without riskm" 
anv -inliit'ii :iiio|i|i_v oi one'- iea-011 and mtelleei 
Flu* wntfi dot- not deny that the artiste- 
emotion a- expre-sed 111 the shape of pnetrv . 
iiiu-u- n< -tme and mnvcmuit. 01 paintm-.' 
sculpluie ai chit eel m e and the products of tin 
dilleretil atl- alwa\’“ remains only partlv 
expie—ed 

l.es-um mourned 

' Wmilil 1 bar vvi cmild .il iiinc paint with dir 
el -- 1 In I hr bin}; -wav fimii tin- in- ditmijdi tin- urm 
li> !In pi in il, tmw nun li i- ln-P 

True, H all artists could express hilly, what 
they lell lathei. if the painter could straight¬ 
away )e]doduce Ins menial vision, how licher 
could he hi- achievemenl But, it is- no 
le-s hue 1 lint the strustic u* the artist, foi tullei 
1 xpre—ion, hv means of teehimpie and through 
ob-lmaU material such -, colour, canvas, 
bricks, stone or clay, often "> itiles him to arrive 
at a elearei mnital image of what he has fell 
x agilely at fir-t, and the deficiency of the longer 
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route of expression not rarely means salvation 
to the more emotional, as opposed to the 
perspicaeiously thinking type of artist. So that, 
the alleged superiority of the inward image oi 
art to its materially expressed form is often 
illusory. The three phases through which all 
true art 1ms to pass, namely, the creative 
emotion or uige which is vague and only a sort 
of “ divine ” unrest, the mental image or the 
inward counterpart of what thereafter shall take 
outward form and the expression or the outward 
material expression or creation, all these three 
phases constitute art It would he pedantry to 
give supenor plaee to one of these phases as 
against another. One might assert that the 
vague unrest or flic artistir emotion i* more 
important ti'-m the mental image or the outward 
expression on the ground that this emotion 
comes first or is of divine origin But. what is 
the value oi any such emotion unless it result 
in eleai thinking and artistic action 1 ' What 
i vnlcncc would one gi\e ol its presence unless 
lliioiigh expression 7 A million such vague 
emotions ma> flit across the mind without 
leading to any achievement.. The sand dunes 
of the Sahara may fed emotionally floral hut 
would that yield a single violet? The artistic 
emotion fails to he artistic, if it does not lead 
to an artistic mental image, and that image, in 
its turn, fails to he an artistic image it it does 
not reproduce itself m outward form 

Whether or not all beautiful things 
are of diMiie ongin can he discussed only 
when the things -ire perceivable In the un¬ 
limited expanse of the universe, there may 
he greater emotions and visions than men 
hn\c ever felt or conceived and ihe nebula* 
may be the expression of some such grand 
vision nurtured m the Soul of the ,\iti*t o f all 
artists, hut one dan* not ~j»i’ilate at this 
magnitude .\ndiael Angelo thought that “ the 
true worl, of jot is but a shadow of the divine 
perfecti n'.'’ and so did Dante when he said that 
"Art, as far as it has ability, follows nature 
as a pu]til imitates lus master. that art must 
be as it were, a descendant of God" Such 
sublime thoughts make all artists fed one with 
Divinity But this is not merely true of art 
but of nil aspects ot human li'o and conduct 
This good earth of ours, however insignificant 
its place mnv he in the endless umveise. is 
nevertheless a part, of that infinitely grand 
Helienu* of things. Being earthhorn. all men try 
to “hare, in their own insignificant wav. the 
absolute glory, grandeur and perfection of the 
universe But thev do it in a human wa- and, 
it is nnlv of matters human that one feels 
competent to discuss. The Niagara Falls, the 


Grand Canyon of Colorado or the snowy 
expanse of the Kanchcnjungha would strike any 
heart with wonder, amazement and humility, 
but the sight of these works of divine art would 
neither inhibit creative endeavour in a true 
artist nor infect him with a mad desire to equal 
these with lus own creations. The knowledge 
of the speed at which light travels has not dis¬ 
heartened modern builders of automobiles, nor 
lias the modern telescope discouraged earthly 
travel. The ultimate or absolute Beautiful 
may be studied and contemplated by artists, 
art critics and aesthetic philosophers without 
any obligatory reference to human art and its- 
coiMilution 

The scope ol any study ol art lies 
tut i rely within the limits of the human 
mind and its manifestations as concerning 
the creation of tilings ot beauty perceivable* 
by the senses ot man Question* such as. what 
is beautiful would be similar to asking what is 
red or what is musical or what is sweet We 
may point out a thousand things that are 
beautiful, red, musical or sweet, but we cannot, 
attempt, at any definition of these primary 
experiences of the human mind without landing 
ourselves mto absurdity or making the explana¬ 
tion even more unintelligible than the thing 
explained The beauty of a thing is that 
qualify in it which attiacts and holds the atten¬ 
tion of the perceiving mind The senses want 
more ami more of it as soon a* they come t<> 
leahse its presence The heautv of fabrics 
invite prolonged caresses and the joy imbibed 
through the sense of touch swell* and surges in 
overwhelming raptures ot aesthetic delight 
The eyes feast long and insaliated upon objects 
rich in colour or form. Beautiful music 
enthralls the soul and the ears refuse to turn 
away from the gorgeous waves that descend 
upon the field of concimisness. With great 
eagi rncss would the mind respond to the impres¬ 
sions of rhythm and graceful movement 
conveyed to it by mtistic dancing, ancl the feast 
of images provided by really good poetry and 
literature never leads to surfeit. Objects that 
ii pel the perceiving mind or leave it cold and 
disinterested may be said to lack the spirit, of 
true art, barring such instances m which the 
artist has expressed something repellent. But, 
where true art floe* not aim at beauty and 
embodies an emotion suffocated with abhorrence, 
the perceiving mind responds to its art never¬ 
theless and is fascinated with horror and disgust 

Art. is essentially human and communicative 
Bv this is not meant that the artist is playing 
to the gallery with anv set purpose of being 
applauded by others. The urge that impels the 
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■ artist to give external shape to his mental image, 
never ceases until the artist has satisfied him¬ 
self with the successful objectification of the 
image The artist revives his inner experiences 
as ho faces his creation That is to say the 
work of art has the power to provoke artistic 
experience in the perceiving mind, even if it 
were that of the artist himself and no other 
The so-called universal nature of art is seldom 
universal in the logical sense of (he teim Tlu 
greatest achievements m art would surely meet 
some minds that are blunt and insensate enough 
to overlook its appeal Therefore the communi¬ 
cativeness of a i'- restricted to the artist or to 
Mich others ;e are sensitive to its message 
.All the same i is human and communicative 
.lust as a lonelv sufferer may groan alone or a 
Robinson Crusoe sing (he glnrv of the dawn to 
himself, so might an artist cieate to recoid his 
inner experiences entirely for his tm n purpose 
Rut, the communicativeness comes into existence 
and remains (lien* for one or for a million 
icceivers according to the fortuities of human 
affans 

All (his has been said with a view to 
avoid anv misunderstanding as to art. and ii“ 
limitations in the universe nf beautv For. 
beautv there may he 111 creation, without being 
of artistic origin, namely, the beautv of the star¬ 
lit heavens or the glories of nature or vet., the 
beautv which is horn of accident But nnlv 
human experience and effort, create art It i« 
no doubt, true, that in seeking the sources of the 
artistic emotion in man, we nmv have to travel 
beyond the increlv human, hut. the present 
enquire begins, where the infection is found 
located in man’s mind and ends where we find 
it ervstallised as the artistic creation We leave 
the ultimate origins and truth to metaphysicians 
and we leave, to yet other speculators, such 
question ns whether nr not, after all, that what 
, we call artistic emotion, imagery or creation, is 
not entirely illusory—an ever-receding fragment 
of the Cosmic Maya The world a« we know it 
is merely an alleged world so to speak, in 
strictly logical parlance All reports and 
evidence concerning this world of ours are 
merely sensory, and the established and 
accepted summary of the situation is only an 
average of numerous sense perceptions, no two 
of which have been exactlv identical. Proceed¬ 
ing upon such inexact data, no conclusion of anv 
satisfactory accuracy or exactitude can ever be 
arrived at. Nor need it be aimed at No two 
hearts ever felt actually the same agitation or 
unrest, no two minds pver formed the same 
identical images and no two strokes of the brush 
ever moved exactly in the same way. Nor ever 


did any two perceiving minds receive absolutely 
the same impression from an object of art. We 
should leave things at that 

We have seen that art embnd’ts three 
essential elements m it The elements of 
(motion, imagery and externally perceivable 
expression Mi re mechanical rhyming would 
not he pnetrv in the sense that poetry is art,, 
nor would a mechanical and well schemed out 
combination of lines and colours make a paint¬ 
ing m the sens< that painting is art An 
accurate imitation of a natural object mav not 
be called ait unless there were an emotional 
basis (o its production Art cannot begin with 
reasoning out an linage philosophically, logically, 
mathematically, scientifically, historically nr in 
any other wav II must he felt and nnH stir 
tip the soul and the image must grow m an 
effort to appease the unrest Fa erv branch of 
human knowledge may he useful in giving 
proper shape to an image, but the image must 
primarily satisfy the demands of its intuitional 
parent which is often vague a« to details but 
vciv sure of the basic substance Tradition, 
convention, technique and environment may 
condition the formal expression of the artistic 
image; hut the force of the emotion mu=t remain 
paramount, if at all a true work of ait to be 
horn For anv art which is the result of an 
eduHeiatcd image, modified overmuch bv con¬ 
siderations other than those of the parent 
emotion, would fail to communicate itself truth¬ 
fully Tt would therefore resemble an edition of 
a masterpiece of literature that has been 
mercilessly edited, expurgated and re-writtpn 
substantially bv alien publishers to suit their 
own moral, political or economic purpose 
When it i« “aid that art must, be true, the 
meaning is that the arti«t must not deliberately 
tamper with the true nature of his emotion and 
modify his mental image substantially in order 
to lend anv special character to his work, as 
dictated by extra-artistic considerations Art, 
therefore, should never have a purpose, other 
than stating itself accurately and truthfully 
Propaganda, making things to measure for sale, 
observing the dictates of fn«liioii, keeping within 
the limits nf current conventions nr laws, sub¬ 
ordinating the inner truth to the external ideals 
set up bv technical or other experts, are among 
some of the causes which w'ork antagonistically 
to the creation of genuine art Certain kinds of 
political oratorv or patriotic songs; dramas 
enacted for social reform or to spread a, new 
religious cult; revivalistie i .arcs, painting or 
sculpture; architecture dedicated to the glory 
and omnipotence of the ultra-violet rav: 
creative compositions in the field of handicrafts 
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tor a fuller realization of the possibilities o'' 
chromium-plating, the aerograph, the phmogntph 
or ‘•oiiie other nieehameal contrivance, are good 
enough example." of external forces obstructin'.!, 
the smooth and easy flow an<l consummation ol 
the artistic urge These and similar forces have, 
we believe, always existed in one shape ni 
another durum the nullenia comprising the 
history of Hunan art Tine art ha- nevei 
laded to rise above hese lmpednnenls. I lien 
presence has always been a souiee of d: i»ei 
the growth of art 

All this analysis may suggest that ait is an 
elaboiate and eomplicated process of human 
behaviour and that the artist is a wonderful 
machine of precision and acemate pet formnnre, 
which feel, and develops imagery and forth¬ 
with tram lines the same into externally appreci¬ 
able and communicable objects of 1 unit less 
perfection In lad. th< artist often feels and 
thinks and acts all in a jumble, makes mistakes, 
moves round and round m a barren cncle ot 
inaction and failure and feels, concertos and 
acts without any definite sequence, for lone 
periods and often through hi" entire life The 
artist does not even realise very frequently that 
his efforts and creations are the result ol anv 
inner urge and that he is giving external shape 
to any aesthetic emotion He mav be rich in 
emotion, groat in conception and pci feet m 
expression, without consciously knowing that he 
is anything out of the oidinarv lake Moliere's 
ambitious eifizen who suddenly l'e.dt/od that foi 
long years lie had been speaking in “ Prose ” 
and not merely talking, the artist may come to 
learn that his favourite pastime has been “ \rt ” 
and not just making tins or that Cenerations 
of great, artists have lived and died and produced 
beautiful works of art without knowing that 
they had been m tla throes of any emotion ni 
artistic m’ge flrand architecture, superb sculp¬ 
ture, exquisite textiles, pottery or metal work 
have b< en created in tlie |>as1. by men who were, 
perhaps, entirely innocent of nnv art-conscious¬ 
ness m the modern sense Art is intensely 
human and intermingles with life vitally and 
intimately Tt is a sad outcome of a false 
intellectual outlook that ha« removed art from 
the sunnv sod of every day life to the hot-house 
of superior conduct John Dewey says, 

"So extensive and -n]»l Iv peivn-‘v>* arc the idea® 
ifvi set Art upon a lenioie Pedestal, dial manv a person 
vould lie repelled ralher than pleased if told that he 
en loved his rasual leri cation-, m part at least. because 
of their aesthetic quality The arU which today have 
most vitality for 'he a. or age person are things he does 
not take In he ails, fm instance, the movie, jazzed music, 
tho comic strip, and, too frequently, newspaper accounts 
of love-nests, murders and exploit, of bandits. For, 
when what he knows as art is relegated to ■’ e museum 


and gullfiv. the mv onqueiHlde impiil-c toward? 1 
experiences enjoyable in llieni-ebes finds such outlet 
as (lit daily einiionnient piov.de-. Mato a perstm who 
pmiests agum-i the niusc-iim i oneepiion of ail still shares 
the 1jII.ii> fioin winch that t (inception springs. Foi. 
die popiilai notion t nine, from a sepaialion id art from 
die objet ts and scenes of ordinaiy experience tfmt man> 
llieoiisis and emits pride* diem-elves upon holding and 
e\en elalmiaiing The limes when select and distinguished 
objects arc* i Inset) i onnec led mill tlic* prodiicls of usual 
\oc alums aie tin limes when uppiec idiion of the former 
is most nff and inosi keen, When, in cause of iheir 
i eiiioteness, |] l( . ob|ec Is Ji know lodged by tin cult f voted 
to be works of fine ail seem anemic lo llic mass of 
people, distlielu hunger is likely lo seek the cheap and 
die vulgar 

“Tin* faeiois dial have glonfii-ii fine ait liv selling 
il upon j lai-ofT pi d< -i il. did not aiisc willun die 
lealm ol ail noi is dim inlluenii* confined lo die arls. 
For manv pet sons an am a of mingled awe and unreality 
cue ompa-ses die ".*xj>n ilual” .mil die “Ideal," while 
“Math i" has heiomc b\ ionlia-1 a lei in of depreria- 
lion, something lo In* explained away ol apologised foi 
The loues al woik are llm-** that lia\c n moved religion 
as well as fine ait fioni tin si ope of die lommon cu 
eommimitv I * fc The tones have hjsioi icallx piodm e I 

so manv of die disloealions and div sums of modc*in life 
and dioiighl thill ail imilil mil esi ape their influence 
We cto mil have lo tiavel In die ends of die i arlli nor 
lelmn mam nullenia in time lo find peoples foi whom 
eyeivdmig that intensifies the sense of immediate living 
i- an ohitei ol intense admiration Ruddy seariheation, 
wavng fealhei-, gaudy lobes shining oniameiit- of goltl 
and siImi, of emeiald and lath*, foimetl the con- 

ttnls ol aesthetic ails, and, piesumuldy. without the 
vulgarity of t la-s exhibitionism that attends therr 
analogues lo-dav Domestic utensils. Iiuni-hings of lent 
and house, rugs, mats, iais, jiols. hows, -peais, wen* 

wiuiiglii willi sin h delightid cuie dial lo-tlav we hunt 
them mil and give places of honom ill enu ait museums. 

m (heir own trine and place such things were* 
enhancements of tin* pioccst.es ol eveiv tlay life. 

Instead of being elevated lo a niche apart, they belonged 
to display of prowess, lire manifestation of group and 
tlan iiiembeislrp. wm^hip of gods, feasting ami fasting, 
fighting, hunting, and all the rhythmic ctit.es that 

punctuate the* -ticuni of living. 

“Dancing and pantomime, the somce- of the art of 
ill** theater, flourished as pait of religious ntes and cele¬ 
bration** Musical art abounded in the fingering of the 
stictihed stimg, the beating of die taut skin, the blow¬ 
ing of iciiis kven a*n the caves, human habitations were 
a (joined with eoloiiied pictures that kept alive to the 
sense- experiences with animals that were so closely bound 
with lives tif humans. Slnicliires that housed their god6 
and the instrumentalities that facilitated eommeree witli 
lughei powers were wrought with special fineness. But 
the arts of the drama, music, painting and architecture 
thus exemplified had no peculiar connection with theaters, 
galleries, museums They weie part of the significant life 
of an organised community." 

Art lias therefore a spontaneous outlook 
hut is extremely selective at the same time 
The inborn urge of man the artist to make hi-s 
life and the instruments of human existence 
more and more beautiful and to give permanent 
external shape to his experiences with a view to 
communicate and recommunicate the same to 
fellow human« as well as to revive and experi¬ 
ence anew the emotions of his past life, has 
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hfcn the parent of all true human art Th“ 
selectiveness, ni course, is essential and llie 
process of selection is often complicated. Dewiw 
speaks the language of Keats when he refers to 
the “ innumerable compositions and decomposi¬ 
tions which take place between the intellect and 
its thousand materials before it arrives at that 
trembling, delicate and "nail-horn perception of 
beauty.” The meditative attitude, embody in.’ 
close inner perception and keen aesthetic dis¬ 
crimination, is essential to proper artistic 
production Hurrying over things, mechanical 
mutation, overmuch subservience to the exigen¬ 
cies of environment, dominant bias for particular 
motifs, colour schemes, meters, idioms, scales 
gestures, or for philosophy, logic, geometry 
artistic cults of an esoteric nature, etc , etc . 
would always hamper true aesthetic selection 
and detract fiom the quality of art The true 
artist therefore is nol a preacher and is unfettered 
by scholasticism, nationalism, mtcllectualisni. 
and all other ‘ isms ', save and except where thes” 
have the power to rouse any real artistic 
(motion m him He does not pretend for Ihe 
sake of appearance, for lie prefers to appear as 
an artist above everything else Regional and 
traditional factors no doubt predominate in the 
mental and technical make-up of all artists, 
generally speaking, hut the history of art 
provides many instances where ailists break 
awnv from the bonds of tradition without break¬ 
ing away from art a matter of fact, such 

secession has often meant the beginning of 
newer traditions in the field of art For 
conservatism and blind obedience to existing 
forms command the mind of aesthetic workers 
in the same wav a® they dominate the thought® 
and actions of workers in anv field of life The 
artist is a born pioneer and is ever prepared to 
strike out into the unknown Provided, of 
course, he does not overlook the demands of hi" 
ruling passion or beauty, he is always safe TT" 
has really no cause to die for; he creates his 
cause as he marches along into the boundless 
expanse of the universe of beautv in search ot 
aesthetic sustenance for those who stay behind 
Tt must not be imagined however that the 
artist is entirely free from all bonds and obstruc¬ 
tions in his journeys into the realm of beautv or 
in his subsequent attempts at giving a true 1 
account of what he has experienced Just a® a 
wanderer in the valleys and slopes of a moun- 
tanious region feels an unbounded jov in his 
freedom to move and explore the glories of 
nature and forgets, in his ecstasy, the physical 
limitations set upon him hv the laws of friction 
and gravitation and the relative incapacity of 
his muscles, internal organs and vision, the artist 


accepts the limitation:* imposed hv convention, 
'cohmquc and material and moves ahead, lit 
spite ot these, and achieve* ci rat ion without 
1 aging inordinately against these, often essential, 
restrictions The stricter the conventions, the 
more intricate the technique and the harder tin 
material to he handled and shaped mto an 
illusory replica oi the artistic image, the subtler 
becomes the artist m hi" intellectual discrimina¬ 
tion and manipulations Nowhere a* this aspect 
of artistic work more vitally and vmdly shown 
up than in ancient Indian stone and bronze 
Added to the difficulties ot the material and 
relatively undeveloped instrumental aids the 
now forgotten artist® of these grand monument* 
ol human aspiration m the field of aesthetic 
idealism, had to face and observe a rigidity in 
conventions, of which no parallel can he found 
in the art history of any other civilization The 
teat lives, the limbs, the gestures, the poses and 
even the composition had to pass the Supreme 
lest of the Shout nr tiadition The different 
attitudes had to he maintained with a great, 
insistence upon details That the artists of 
those davs could at all escape a dead mechanical 
artisnnship with all these restrictions, has given 
ns ail incontrovertible pioof of the amazing 
subtlety and liucioseopir discrimination of the 
artistic mind Just as, m the past, the Indian 
musicians have composed wonderful melodics, 
by adopting a method of subtle subdivisions, 
and have at the same time pteserved the purity 
of form demanded hv classical theorists, the 
artist" have, in then turn, observed all ronven- 
(ion.~ of gesture, pose and composition, and by 
infinitesimal variations witlnn the small margin 
provided hv an austere conventionalism, 
achieved creative perfection of an inimitable 
character A dancer may move within a thirty 
foot circle and fail to convince his spectators 
ol anv artistie achievement Yet another 
dancer may not move excepting very slightly 
and convey wondcrous images of inner realha- 
tions to those who could see it. 

There is an idea propagated by certain 
Western thinkers that there is no element 
of realism in the artistic creations of Indian 
master'' of ancient and medieval times. 
The Indian artist thought, it is alleged 
that attempts at realism or making things* 
appear as real, are hound to fail unless 
audiences and spectators relied imagination in 
support of the illusion® created by art Rasa ot* 
the emotional colouring of the mind can be 
promoted by the arfirt on by mean® of sugges¬ 
tion and never by artificial representations of 
the farts of nature. It is no doubt true that 
imagination is an important factor in aesthetic 
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enjoyment. But the differentiation of realism 
and suggestion is til ten arbitrary A knowledge 
of the cultural traditions of the race is generally 
assumed in the spectators or audience, by the 
artist; so that the so-called suggestion i“ merely 
an attempt at brevity in externals on the par! 
of the artist. Where Western critics fail to 
detect any semblance of realism in Indian art 
and ascribe the. entire composition to symbolism 
and suggestion, they overlook the psvchologv of 
those for whose enjoyment the art was meant 
To a man in whose native geography and culture 
the elephant is an unknown quantity, even that 
vastly real animal niiidn appear esoteric and 
symbolic Acquaintance with regional factors 
is an essential of proper understanding, and, 
ignorance oft on leads to exaggerated theories, 
such as the one mentioned which denies all 
mil ism to Indian art and explains it away ns 
n scheme of suggestions The element of sugges¬ 
tion is present in all art on account of its illusory 
nature. No one is likely to appreciate the 
Laococni or the paintings of Michael Angelo in 
the Capr.lla Si si hi a with any degree of satisfac¬ 
tion without a proper cultural background, 
Wagner's operas may have the most devastating 
effect, on the mind of an uninitiated audience 
The A T n theater of Japan, the lyrical Operas of 
ftaly, the mural painting in the Pantheon of 
Pans, would all lose a major portion of their 
appeal to minds which are elemental, totally 
untrained and utterly unsophisticated Even 
the sculpture of the Creeks of the great fifth 
cent uiv is suggestive and symbolic The Dis¬ 
cobolus of Myron would lose much of its charm 
to persons who have no knowledge of the 
athletic side of Creek civilization (It might 
even appear as a representation of a person 
decamping with a platol. Phidias is acknow¬ 
ledged to have .epresrntcd “the religious ideals 
of the whole people and,’’ to have “ contributed 
m no small decree to purify and ennoble these 
ideals.” That is to snv, his admirers would 
fail to admire his art without a knowledge of 
these ideals 

Tn order to succeed in symbolism and 
suggestion, the artist must choose the real as 
the vehicle of expression The real may be 
modified or synthesised according to the require¬ 
ments of the artist, but reality is the 
fundamental basts of all great and true art A 
ten-banded goddess in an apparently impossible 
attitude of contortion is, nevertheless, perfectly 


real to those who can, by tradition and even 
everyday behaviour, understand the meaning of 
the manual gestures The Namaskara, a gesture* 
of greeting made by botli hands, is vitally inter¬ 
mingled with the life of nil Hindus. So are 
Pranama, AshirraJa , and other gestures made in 
everyday life by Hindus to express affection, 
threats or utter desolation, etc., etc. These 
conventional attitudes or movements are as real 
to the life of this ancient land as arc the 
“Attention,” " Ptand-at-ense ’’ “Salute” or 
other martial gestures to the members of the 
British Army 

There is no such thm«, purely real in art 
Nor is there anything which is purely suggestive. 
It i« a question of degrees and is more or less 
the one or the other according tn psychological 
and artistic requirements The Emopean Doll- 
maker has created within recent times such 
highly suggestive tilings as the Onllywag, Felix, 
the Mickcv Mouse* and similar other symbolic 
creatures for the edification of the juvenile mind 
During the same period, the adolescent puhlu 
have been provided with statuettes for their 
mantlepieco which prove a continuity of taste 
from the days of Praxiteles down to modern 
times This shows that the artist has moods 
which synchronise w’ith the inoods of those to 
whom he addresses his art 

Art, if it has any purpose at all, is meant to 
provoke emotion in those who perceive it, A 1 - 
the majority of humans, rather one should say, 
all humans depend upon the facts of nature, for 
practically all their emotions, and as, much of 
the highly refined and rarefied emotions are 
broad-based upon reality; an analysis of the 
real and its synthesis in ideal shapes provide 
the basis of all art Tn his work of analysis 
and synthesis, the artist practises varying 
degrees of elimination, exaggeration, multiplica¬ 
tion, mutilation, superimposition, and imagina¬ 
tion. One can «ee the whole thing clearly and 
minutely if one would look long enough and 
deeply. Intellectual short-cut is the greatest, 
misleader in art criticism It is no doubt 
possible to sway the mind of some men by 
presenting things algebricallv. geometrically or 
in some such way That would be entirely 
symbolical and purely suggestive, intellectually 
speaking, but that certainly will not be art!* 

* Inaugural lecture delivered to the University of 
Madras under the Sir George Stanley Endowment, 1938. 






FACING THE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 

By ALINE MASTERS 


In those days of oecumenical despondency it 
is a commonplace to be ceaselessly reminded oi 
the numerous uigent problems that, confront the 
world and the need to solve them with immediate 
propriety'. But the ever voluble advocates of 
reorganization leave much unsaid. Somehow 
they loci, almost instinctively as it, were, that 
things require mending. Cato could not have 
been more vehement in his denunciation of evil 
But that is about all Practicable propositions 
do not issue from these people; they stop with 
crying themselves hoarse over this, that and the 
other When tackled with tact they can be 
made to admit then* incapacity to show the way 
out of the rot which they declaim against The 
world is in tested by these phenomena. Maybe 
they add something to our sense of enjoyment 
But that, m itself cannot help much because one 
ha* to get. down to brass tacks sooner or later 
To lace reality bravely, to hit, the nail right 
on the head—this is a flight to which most 
cannot rise. For one thing, it requires a good 
deal of courage to try things out. One must 
needs have 1 guts ’ to dare and to do, in blissful 
indifference to the criticisms of the self-righteous 
After all the world would not he much of a 
place to live m if it were not for these interest¬ 
ing creatures who arrogate to themselves the 
right of evaluating. How'cvcr, too much ol 
nagging can be a veritable pest, for there are 
enough difficulties to contend with even now 
The same thing can hardly be expected l«. 
please every body; (lie degree <>t suitability 
differs with the climate, so to say. That nnH 
be why, although (.lie problems are much the 
same all over the world, the methods of handling 
them are as divergent as is conceivable Here 
it is not, a ease of sauce for the goose bein'-' 
sauce for flic gander ns well 

(Irave portentous crises stare the govern¬ 
ments of the world in the face National 
administrations have sought to escape out of 
their fangs in their own way Not all of the 
measures adopted are sound but, most arc 
dictated by considerations of expedience* and 
are appropriate to the needs of the times 

There is youth problem, for instance. It 
has caused many sleepless nights doubtless to 
understanding statesmen everywhere. Bound 
within no restricted confines this has affected 


all parts of the world with equal intensity; its 
unpleasant effects have been considerably aggra¬ 
vated during the past, tew years 

What exactly does it connote? 

During the transition from boyhood to 
adolescence the youthful miml has to adjust 
itself to a woild ol mature realities. But the 
prospect which spreads itsell before the neophyte 
is none too glamorous. Adjustment is no casv 
joke. It seethes with immense psychological 
portent.. It is the principal issue to be braved 
hut its ramifications are very wide indeed. 
Every generation has lls own peculiar problems 
lagged on to this main one 

But, it seems to me, the obstacles that have 
to be encountered at the present day are far 
greater in the intensity of their power for evil 
than ever before \outh today is hemmed in 
on till sides by the rude inelegance of poverty 
and weighcil down by the burden of joblessness 
and insecurity of conditions. 

America at any rate has something tangible 
to show by way of a sincere nation-wide 
campaign again*! these intangible forces. With 
all it« shortcomings the Roosevelt regime has 
put through certain arresting schemes which 
nqune to be closely studied in relation to the 
circumstances involving their adaptation Such 
is tie establishment of the National Youth 
Administration whose work merits analysis by 
all who are interested in the well-being of the 
youth who. to use a ebeho, will be the citizens 
of tomorrow* This Federal institution provides 
a hint which, with certain neeessary modifica¬ 
tions, can be tued in India as well. 

Dn the eve of the foundation of this agency, 
i ho President voiced the innermost sentiments 
of all flunking men and women when he 
declared * 

“1 ’ avc delei mined that we shall do something for 
the Nation's unemployed youth, for we can ill afford to 
lose the skill and energy of these voting men and women. 
They must have their chance in school, their turn a* 
apprentices u.nd their opportunity for jobs—a chance to 
woik and earn for themselves . . . I lielieve that the 

National Youth Program will serve the most pressing 
and immediate needs of that portion of the unemployed 
rmith most seriously affected . • the present time . . . 
The yield on this investment n >nuld he high.’* 

The National Youth Administration is not 
a yoth movement and cannot be said to exert 
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any political or religious influence upon the 
young people who come under its purview. It 
has been founded under the aegis of the Govern¬ 
ment solely to extend a helping hand to all who 
deserve it. Its entire activity is based on an 
acute realization oi the profundity of youth’s 
helplessness. The very pertinent observation 
that “ the most serious element in the predica¬ 
ment is the moral deterioration that accompanies 
all unemployment, particularly that of youth 
idleness leads to undesirable mental attitudes— 
feelings of frustration and hopelessness, and 
inability to earn a living may give rise to anti¬ 
social tendencies," has been grasped to the full 
by the sponsors ot the move toward emergency 
relief 

Shortly after his inauguration in 1933 
President Roosevelt made an approach to tin 
solution of youth problems when he launched 
the Civilian Consei vat inn Corps. It diminished 
the extent ol youthful idleness by putting more 
than tinc*c* hundred thousand men to work in 
the forests and national parks This was a step 
m the right direction, for it had a twofold effect 
Not only did it find employment for so many 
but, it piovided simultaneously a powerful 
stimulus to the gradual realization of the value 
of the out-of-doors. It opened the eyes of the 
American people to the bracing influence ot 
recreation and healthy exercise amid natural 
surroundings 

But this was not enough. By itself it 
could not exhaust the potentialities and touched 
but the fringes of a vast field. There still 
remained thousands as yet unprovided for 
Girls could not join the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and young hoys who wished to continue 
in school without the means to do it were outside 
its pale. 

And so, quite in the fitness of things, 
the Executive .mprovised the National Youth 
Administration a« a corollary to the older 
institution. 

The National Youth Programme with its 
multifarious aspects is designed to preserve 
unimpaired the rortiness of youth so as to be 
able to turn it to advantage later in life. 
Youthful indolenee is prone to generate 
Laodicean inclinations unless it is counteracted 
by external factors. This is best done by 
studying the respective l equipments of youth 
at varying ages and seeking to meet them in the 
most appropriate* manner. This is exactly what 
the Programme provides for. 

Student Aid is given whereby needy 
students at school or college are enabled to go 
on with their scholastic career which; under 
other circumstances, they would have been 


inevitably compelled to leave. They are 
furnished with part-time employment under the 
supervision of school officials on work project? 
designed to suit their abilities. But there is a 
proviso to this part of the programme. No one 
under eighteen years of age is allowed to be 
employed in this way. 

Young people who are out of school are 
given work on these work projects too. Those 
seeking jobs are tendered vocational an*ixtunc< 
and recreation, and leisure (im< activitus uic 
abundantly catered for. Needy youth between 
the age* ol sixteen and twenty-five are thus 
helped m ever so manv wavs to afford them a 
start m life 

The National Youth Administration, as has 
often been mistakenly supposed, does not 
provide doles The basis of relief is payment 
of wages for work performed. The rates an¬ 
tin' same- as m the community but hours of work 
are strictly limited It. lias been calculated tha 1 
approximately eighty-five per rent of the 
agency's annual investment is covered by these 
wages. Statistics reveal that m the spring ol 
193H well-nigh six hundred thousand young 
people were benefited by this scheme. This can 
be taken as giving a fair indication of the extent 
of the help given 

It is to he noted that the purpose of floating 
work projects is not solely to provide the needy 
with part-time employment The training and 
experience gamed thereby are useful in so far 
as they enable them the better to secure private 
employment. 

The National Youth Administration is. in 
short, the nucleus of a nation-wide scheme of 
rehabilitation. 

When, twelve months after the inaugura¬ 
tion of this scheme, Franklin Roosevelt had 
occasion to refer to its working, he gave, in a 
few memorable words, a succinct exposition of 
the Government’s attitude towards the youth of 
the nation • 

“ No greater obligation faces the government than to 
justify the faith of its young people in the fundamental 
rightness of our democratic institutions and to preserve 
their strength, loyalty and idealism against the time when 
they must assume the responsibilities of citizenship. The 
splendid record of the National Youth Administration 
in helping Borne 600,000 young men and women from the 
despair of idleness seems to me excellent testimony that 
our means of meeting the obligation are sound.” 

No mere log-rolling this but the considered 
opinion of the head of the world’s mightiest 
democracy. Farts bear out the appropriateness 
of this tribute. 

Yes, the yield on the investment was 
certainly high. 
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The wooden capital discovered at Sonarang 


WOODEN SCULPTURES OF ANCIENT BENGAL 

By N. K BHATTASALI, m.a., p!i.d. 


In ancient Bengal, stone was undoubtedly the 
most popular material for the manufacture of 
images. But the authors of the Silpasastras 
also recommend wood as a material for the 
expression of the carver’s art. Stone is 
undoubtedly durable. In fact, some varieties 
like chlorite are practically imperishable. But 
wood has the merit of lining cheaper and more 
pliant. It is no wonder, therefore, that wood¬ 
carving was a most extensive and well- 
patronised profession m ancient Bengal 
Mediaeval images of the Vaisnava apostles in 
wood are still met with in some of the famous 
shrines of Western Bengal. In Eastern Bengal, 
the image of Yasomadhava at Dhamrai, 
Dist. Dacca, is a wooden one. The famous 
Jagannath-Balaram-Subhadra of Puri are also 
wooden images. But these last are periodically 
renewed. What has happened to the numerous 
wooden images and wood-carvings that obtained 
in ancient Bengal? Have they totally perished? 
The Museum at Rajshahi, the Museum of the 
Vangiya Sahitya Parisat, the Indian Museum 
of Calcutta house numerous images in stone. 
But in all these collections, images in wood arc 
conspicuous by their absence. 

Bengal is a moist country, a country of 
floods and rain, of rats and white ants, and of 
frequent conflagration^ during the dry season. 
It is no wonder that specimens of ancient wood- 
carving should totally perish in such a country. 
Fortunately, we have suceeedod in collecting 


some excellent pieces of ancient wood-carving 
from the ruins of Sri-Vikramapura, the pre- 
Muhammadan capita’ of Bengal in the district 
of Dacca, now generally known as Rampal, but 
actually comprising many more villages. These 
priceless relics of old by fortunate ehances found 
their way to the beds of tanks and were 
preserved in a more or less perfect condition 
under the sheltering loam during the succeeding 
centuries. Sonic of these are pleasing works of 
Art and would serve to give the reader an idea 
of the excellence attained by the wood-carvers 
of ancient Bengal. Pre-Muhammadan Bengal 
sculpture is deservedly praised by art-critics for 
its expression and mellowness. Bengal wood- 1 - 
carving of the period shows precisely the same 
merits. Impediments to the revival of the art 
of stone-carving are many in Bengal. The 
absence of a demand, the total extinction of the 
trade in carvable stone, the high price of stone, 
all stand against the revival. But the same 
cannot be said with regard to wood. Wood-, 
carving as an art can easily be revived, if a' 
demand for such products manifests itself 
in Bengal for religious as well as secular 
purposes. ^ 

The , first specimen of the Bengal wood- " 
carving of ancient days, which we are going to 
present to the reader, was -’’^covered at the heart 
of the old capital. It w**s discovered at the 
southern bank of the southern moat of Ballat- 
Badi, v which stands out on the accompanying 
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The wooden lintel discovered at the 
village of Nateawar 

map of the old, capital, surrounded, by broad 
moats on all sides except the east. 

The exact spot of the discovery u Marked 


by the Bengali numeral 1. Sj Mukundalal 
(ioswami of J’anchasar-Vinodepur obtained il 
and presented it to the Dacca Museum 

The piece is carved in low relief and depicts 
a boyish figure standing in Tribhanga pose 
under a Rekha temple with a prominent 
Amalaku at the top. The bead of the deity is 
covered by a Mulcuta; big cartings are pendant, 
from the lobes of the ears; the hair is done into 
a chignon like a lady,—an end of the chignon 
shoots up like the beak of a bird This conical 
end is surrounded by two rows of pearls. The 
god is holding a sword by its hilt in such an 
artistic and soft fashion that the spectator at 
once usderstands that his loosely-hanging sword 
with its point to the earth has no murderous 
propensities A Chadar hangs loosely from the 
left, shoulder of (he god and flowers out at the 
end. The god holds a second ('hailur by hi* 
left band. Tin 1 neck, the arms, the waist and 
the wrists of the god are profusely bedecked 
with ornaments like a lady. Strings of jewel* 
hang down from the waist of the god like friezes 
The god stands on the right leg, and the left leg 
with ii beautiful anklet, on is placed behind the 
light one in a lip-toe dancing pose An offering 
of flowers is seen spread below the feet of tlu 
god The face and the entire body beams w U!'. 
the freshness and suppleness of first youth and 
these have survived the ravage* of a thousand 
years on this old piece of curved wood to an 
extent, enough to show that, the carver was a 
master-hand in lus art. 

The representation of the temple over the 
head of the god is an indication that the figure 
represented is the figure of a deity Who is this 
young swordsman who is yet not a killer, whose 
face beams with the freshness of youth and who 
is almost feminine in his love of finery? The 
absence of a vehicle would point to the Buddhist 
pantheon anil the sword, the ornaments and the 
youth of the deity would point towards Manju- 
Rri, the Buddhist god of learning. 

Munju-Rri is known in a number of varieties. 
Dr. B. Bhattaoharyya, in his Buddhist Icono¬ 
graphy enumerates the following : Vak, Dharin- 
madhatu-Vagisvara, Manjughosha, Siddhai- 
kavira, Vajrananga, Namasongiti, Vagisvara, 
Manjuvara, Manju-Kumara, Arapachana, 
Rthirachakra, Vadirat, Manjunatha. None of 
these thirteen varieties, appears to agree with 
the. piece under discussion. We can trace some ■ 
resemblance only in Sthirachakra, which is thus 
described by Dr. Bhatfcacharyya: 

“In one of his hands, he carries the sword, which 
spreading itB rays destroys the darkness of ignorance, 
while the other is engaged in bestowing boons of all kinds, 
or in other words, displays the varadn pose. His colour 
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Sri-Vikramapura, the ancient Capital of Bengal 
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18 white and he ia decked in garments of the colour of 
the bee. lie sits on the moon over a lotus and wcais 
the (hr alias which make his body resplendent. He wear- 
princely ornaments and displays the sentiment of passion¬ 
ate love. He is accompanied by a female or Prajna, 
who is beautiful, displays the sentiment of passionate love 
and laughs profusely.” 

Dr. Bhattaoharyya tlid not. moot with any 
imago of Sthiraehakra and could not illustrate 
any lie has, with great hesitation, identified 
tin image preserved in the Vnngiya Sahitya 
Parisat as that of Stluraclmkrti and has also 
published an illustration of the image. This 
image hardly agrees with the deseription quoted 
above. 

What then is the eorreot identification 
of our image? Can we identify it with 
Sthirachak 1, n v The agreement of our image 
in some particulars with Sthiraehakra is 
undoubtedly very remarkable. The Chadnrs 
on our image are placed prominently in 
such a manner that we can easily understand 
that they form eanonistic features of thri 
deity. So, the Chirakas (pieces of cloth! of 
Sthiraehakra are here. The sword also is 
present- and profuseness of ornaments is 
also to the. point. But the god i« standmg and 
is not accompanied by the goddess Prajna 
The remarkable agreement and the no less 
prominent disagreement led me to re-read the 
original Sadhanas of Sthiraehakra. The result 
has been very convincing. 

These Sadhanas were edited and published 
by Dr. Bhattaoharyya himself in the Gaik wad’s 
Oriental Series in 1925. A reference to this 
excellently edited work removed all doubts In 
the Sadhanamala, two Sadhanas are devoted to 
Sthiraehakra, one in verse and the other in 
prose. The necessary portions from the first 
Sadhava are culled below.1 

The writer introduces the elaborate Sadhava 
with the Sloka (quoted in the Foot Note), which 
may he thus translated : 

Making respectful obeisance to goddess Prajna and 
to him who shines like the fresh shoots; who is beautiful; 
who has dispelled all ignorance bv the power of bis speech; 
wh<* is pure like the shaft of a whitr light: who holds a 
sword from which effulgence shoots out; f making 
oheisance) to that Enlightened one with the appearance 
of a boy,—this jewel of the Chakra (i.e., the Sadhana 
of Sthiraehakra) is fashioned out (wiittent by me for 
repeated mental recitation 

1. Hie first sadhana begins thus; 

dtaflinq l ta ftwrfoqri * wnsftf i 
farw wiwgjHsfa s*t * wraron 
anwigwo’iw few wwi m n 


This sloka makes two points clear:' 

(?) The composer of the Sadhana salutes 
Sthiraehakra who has a boyish appearance as 
well its the goddess Prajna. 

(■??) Dr. Bhattaoharyya was somehow led 
to assume that Prajna should accompany Sthira- 
eltakra. But this is not the ease. 

In the Sadhana itself, the god is described 
its dispelling dense darkness by the effulgence 
of the red rays, proceeding from bis bright 
garments deep dark like the black bees. He is 
also characterised as skilful in bestowing all 
kinds of boons on his devotees This is probably 
what led Dr Bhatt-aeharvya to think that one 
of his hands lots to be in the Yarada pose But 
the text docs not- warrant any such assumption. 

A little further on, we meet with the 
following Sloka ,2 which may be thus translated : 

• * Meditate carefully on the fret of the god who is 
a licio. who wcur«i a boy’s ornaments, whose face is 
beautiful like an opening lotus, and who is steeped in 
-wed -entnnenls of passion and is thus pleasant to look at.’ 

Dr Bhattaoharyya, in Ins Buddhist Icono- 
giaphy reads abhirdmdng 3 in the first line and 
takes i< as an adjective of the goddess Prajna 
who is to accompany Sthiraehakra. In his 
edition of the Sadhanamala however, the correct 
reading abhirdmangi is accepted, which is an 
adjective of Sthiraehakra. Thus the goddess 
Prajna disappears Wo can now identify this 
god of boyish appearance, beaming with throb- 
lung life and softness, holding a sword in his 
right hand and prominently wearing more than 
one flowing Chador, as Sthiraehakra Manju- 
Sn I hope my readers will join with me in 
admiring the great genius of the artist who 
succeeded in animating this piece of dead wood 
with a vision of beauty which has survived on 
the frail material the ravages of a thousand 
years. The image is 4 ft. 9t inches in height. 
iSce Plates). 

■Regarding the age of the image, we can 
generally say that it is of the pre-Muhammadan 
period. We have to discuss history a little, if 
we want to be more specific. The discovery of 
the image from the moat surrounding the site of 
the royal palace at Rampal is significant. The 
conjecture is reasonable that it was housed in 
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a temple inside the palace area This was 
possible only when the family of the Chandras 
of which Sn-Chandra is the best known king, 
was ruling in Eastern Bengal from the capital 
at Sri-Vikramupura Tins period falls roughly 
between 985 and 1020 A.D. Our image in all 
probability belongs to the same period and is 
thus more than nine hundred years old. 

A number of excellent samples of old wood- 
carvmg came out from the tanks and ditches of 
the ancient capital A look at the map will 
show how the city grew on either side of a very 
broad and embanked road that ran south from 
the southern bank of the river Tchluuuati up to 
the confluence of the Padnia and the Mcgna. 
titty miles south This old pre-Muhammadan 
load called the Karki Dartrnja is still in 
existence, encroached upon in innumerable 
places by land-hungry cultivators. This part 
of Bcmrul is subject to heavy annual floods, and 
embanked roads ought to follow the courses ot 
the rivers and currents, as the Karki Davwaj:. 
did The Dacca District Board is spending 
thousands of rupees annually over the 
Munsliiganj-Srinagar road, their own creation, 
which meets the currents at right-angles,—and 
allowing this old road to fall into disuse through 
sheer neglect 

On cither side of the northern end of the 
Karki Darwnja grew up the ancient, capital 
of the Chandras, Vnnnmas and the Senas, and 
the extent of the city can easily he recognized 
on the accompanying map hv the presence of a 
number of large-sized tanks, so vitally necessary 
for the water-supplying system of cities in those 
days,—tlie earth obtained from tlu-m serving the 
useful purpose of raising the surrounding area 
above the flood-level 

The portion of the Karki Darwnja between 
the bank of the Iehhamati river and the 
Makuhati canal is about six miles long On 
either side of this length, and on the raised hanks 
of these tanks, the citizens built their houses 
and temples. The great tank at Rampal is 
more than one-third of a mile in length The 
tank called Nairpukur and the east-west tank 
at, Dhamaran are both remarkable pieces of 
excavations and not much smaller than the tank 
at Rampal. Numerous stone images came up 
from these tanks and their vicinity. Today we 
shall confine ourselves only to the wooden 
sculptures recovered. 

Two brothers Abdul Ghani and Abdul 
Raharaan, in excavating earth from the southern 
slope of the great tank at Rampal, recovered 
two excellently carved wooden pillars from the 
soft mud. Tlie pillars are 9 feet 5 inches long 
Their find place is marked with the Bengali 


numeral 2 on the map. The carvings on the 
lour faces at the bottom are described below. 
The pillars have carvings also at ihc top and 
in the middle. (See Plates I 

Pillar I. Face I A goddess with a short 
sword is fighting a demon, also holding u sword. 

Pillar I. Face II. An erotic picture of an 
anchorite and an antelope 

Pillar I. Face III A couehant camel 
Pillar I. Fare IV Figure of a prince in 
dejected attitude, with his bow and arrow 
thrown on the ground. Coupled with the theme 



The wooden image of Garuda diMiovered 
at Raghurampur 


of Face II. the story illustrated appears to tic 
that of Maharaja Pandu. 

Pillar II. Face I. The famous pre-Muham- 
inadan sculptural design Krittimvkha. 

Pillar II. Face II. A woman dancing in 
the Atibhanga pose 

Pillar II. Face III. Two girls are shoot¬ 
ing at birds with the stilng of the bow in the 
air. A comic fling at the feminine attempt. 
Pillar II. Face IV. Scroll-work. 
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The Krittimnkha marks the pillars out as 
pre-Muhammadan productions. Both the pillars 
arc good samples of the carver's art. 

The wooden lintel illustrated here was 
discovered from a tank north of the deul — 
the spacious ruins of an ancient temple at the 
village of Nateswar. The find-spot has been 
marked with the Bengali numeral 3 on the map. 
The motif is the well-known coiled serpents, a 
perfect sample of which in stone was discovered 
from the rums of the old city of Kotivarsha and 
is now preserved in the house of the Raja of 
Dinnjpur Our lintel formed the upper portion 
of a huge Ndf/advara The scales of the 
serpents are even now distinct on this well- 
carved piece. 

The wooden capital illustrated on page 261 
was discovered about half a mile to the south, 
in a small tank adjoining the dcul at Boimrang 
The spot is marked with a Bengali 4 on tb* 
map The deity carved inside, the capital is 
Visnu of the Yogasvami variety. The wood 
used was of a particularly substantial nature, 
and the piece is still as heavy as stone. The 
carving is even now intact in places 


The wooden image of Garuda was dug 
out of a tank in the village of Raghu- 
lanipur, about half-a-mile to the south-west of 
the great tank at Rampal. The face of the 
giant, beams with such joy and intelligence that 
we are filled with admiration for the artist who 
fashioned the imago. A wooden image of Visnu 
found at the village of Krishnapur is also illus¬ 
trated. (See Platt's). 

As I have already said, a revival of the old 
traditions of Bengal sculpture is perhaps still 
far cry. Stone of the right sort is difficult to 
obtain in Bengal. There is now practically no 
demand for the finished products, which are 
bound to he somewhat, high-priced But the 
same cannot be said of wood-carving. Wood 
is plentiful in Bengal Workers in, wood with 
artistic bent capable of rivalling their brother- 
artists of pre-Muhammadan days will stand mu 
as «oon as wo evince a taste for their finished 
products Then, why should not wood-carving 
be revived m Bengal? Shall we for all time to 
come remain content, with admiring Burmese 
wood-carving and never can to revive Bengal 
wood-carving which had such a glorious past? 


PREPARE FOR PEACE 

By Major I> GRAHAM POLE 


I suppose there was never a time in the history 
of the world when there was so much talk of 
war and pronarations for war and certainly 
there never was a time of peaep when so many 
thousands of millions of pounds were being 
feverishly spent on guns and armaments. And 
yet everyone and every Government, wants or 
professes to want peace But what, are they 
doing to try to secure it? 

Herr ITitler in his New' Year speech to the 
diplomatic corps in Berlin explained to the 
world that, the one thing that Germany wanted 
and would work for was peace. Signor 
Mussolini, in his speech intimating Italy’s 
withdrawal from the League of Nations, declared 
that Italy " would not abandon her fundamental 
lines of poliey aiming at collaboration and 
peace.” It. is perhaps rather unfortunate that 
in the same speech be remarked that Italy's 
arms had been M tempered by two victorious 
wars.” One was in Abyssinia and the* other. 


of course, in Spain. But Italy is a party to the 
Non-Intervention Agreement. So one begins to 
wonder exactly what Signor Mussolini means by 
peace. Japan also wants peace—or so she says. 
Her action in China, she says, is “ not aggressive 
but defensive ” and she goes on to tell us that 
“ peace will only return when China brings 
herself to see the error of her ways.” It is 
rather like the peace of the wolf and the lamb. 
There certainly is a deep peace when the wolf 
and the lamb lie down together—the lamb inside 
the wolf. 

Too many well intentioned people are quite 
anxious to avoid war. But they put far too 
little energy into active preparations to ensure- 
peace. There are certainly even in this time of 
peace enough preparations for war. Even in 
my own cottage in the country—40 miles from 
London—I have been called on officially, only a 
day or two ago, to state how many people arc 
living in my house so that the requisite number 
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of gas masks can be issued to us; how many 
people evacuated from London I could tempora¬ 
rily put up; and what preparations arc being 
made lor shelter from air raids. And this at a 
time when everyone wants peace! As one writer 
recently remarked, peace has suffered as much 
from the inaction of its supporters-—national 
and individual—as from the action oi its enemies. 
Our own Government here takes no constructive 
steps for promoting peace and, with its piling up 
ol armaments, dritls slowly towards war. 

In my young days we heard a good deal 
about, the increase in the population of the world 
and the 1 certainty that there would result at no 
distant date a scarcity of food and necessaries 
for the people of the world Now all that is 
changed \Vc have abundance and more than 
abundance of everything. That does not mean 
that everyone gets sufficient. It simply means 
that our problem is not now one of production 
but one ot distribution 

The madness of the world and lack of co¬ 
operation is seen when we find that in various 
parts of flic world foodstuffs are being deli¬ 
berately burned or thrown into the sea instead 
of being distributed to those who really require 
them Wheat is burned : millions of pounds of 
coffee thrown into the sea; and fish either 
thrown back into the. sea or used as manure, so 
that prices may be kept up. All that is required 
is international co-operation for the good ot the 
whole rather than considering only the indivi¬ 
dual profit of one, be it an individual or a 
nation. 

We have the sad fact in the world loduv 
that instead of beating our swords into plough¬ 
shares we are beating our ploughshares into 
guns. What is required is a larger conception 
of life, a realization that we are all parts one 
of another and that our function in life, wbethci 
as individuals or as nations, is to help one 
another and that by so doing we would really 
be helping ourselves and the world as a whole 

It is easy for England, which has grabbed 
r»o*t of the desirable parts of the world fot 
herself, to preach contentment to other nations 
But England lias also got to learn (and to 
practise) that the interests to be considered all 
over the world axe not those that will benefit 
herself but that the sole consideration should be 
tin* interests of the population of the country 
governed. 

An interesting commentary on Germany’s 
insistence that she must have colonics because 
she is over-populated at home was revealed in 
a cable from the Times Correspondent in Berlin 
(on 18th January, 1238)—that. Germany has to 
import over 100,000 labourers for work on the 


land und of these 30,000 Italian farm-hands will 
be arriving very soon. 

Does the fact that she has had to import 
Italian labourers suggest to Germany that her 
objective—economic nationalism—may after all 
prove to be a mirage? In this connection 
it. is interesting to note that, for the first tine- 
it is said, a foreign criticism of the German 
economic system has been allowed to appear in 
General floering's monthly magazine The Four 
Year Plan. It is contained in an article by 
Sir Josiah Stamp, the well known economist anti 
director of the Bank of England He sees the 
world dividing into two economic groups . 

* H; Those which produce all nccessaiy commodities 
themselves., wilh the exception of a icw wheie circum- 
s|antes iorce them to collaborate with the test of the 
woild: aud (2) Those which cjltivale open international 
trade, wall the exception of a few rases whetc vital 
■ iiinesis and invested capital must lie protected." 

And lie concludes his article, with a warning 
to Germany 

“ not to deprive tne world of her genius, her extra¬ 
ordinary gift for handling public affairs, and of her 
si lentihe and industrial experience." 

It is in fact an absolute mystery to the 
outsider how Germany, Italy or any other like- 
minded nation, imagines it is possible to maintain 
the standard of living in economic isolation. 
Particularly when all such nations are the very 
ones who are depressing the standard of living 
all the time by directing so much of their 
energies into rearmament.! For whatever 
appearance oi prosperity, whatever increase in 
employment a rearmament programme creates, 
arms n themselves are unproductive. In the 
end they have still to be paid for and paying 
for them can only depress the standard of living. 
How are Germany and Italy going to pay for 
their armaments? What return can they expect 
on them (but war)? 

Are the people of Germany, who have all 
their reading censored these days, allowed, one 
wonders, to read such illuminating matter as 
the speeches which are made in England at this 
time of the year by the Chairmeu of the big 
Banks? The first of these speeches was made a 
few days ago by the Chairman of Barclays 
Bank Ltd. and Germans would do well to reflect 
on what he had to say with regard to imports 
and exports and their effect on the standard of 
living. Germans moreover are not allowed to 
lend money abroad. What then would they 
think of the statement: 

“British savings invested abroad have played a large 
part in paying for the imports we need to maintain our 
standard of living ... In 1936 we should have needed 
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to have exported £195 millions more in goods, had we 
not received income from those savings of the past." 

The Chairman, finally, advocated 

"three Intel locking measures necessary to a return to 
more satisfactory world conditions, namely, freer trade, 
a ’ revival of overseas lending, and the stabilisation oi 
< urrencies.'’ 

And all these three depended upon on.; 
thing —a revival of confidence.' 

How is confidence to be revived in thu 
world? Anyone looking back on the past year- 
will see the successive blow’s it has received in 
Manchuria, in Abyssinia, in Spam, and now on 
such a scale in China that no one can tell what 
is going to happen there. When the League of 
Nations failed to prevent the Japanese ramp m 
Manchuria, it was not merely the League idea 
that suffered. Peace, as we bcc now, tumbled 
down with it. Read your history, screamed the 
Japanese delegate at Geneva, as he tried to 
convince the Assembly that Manchuria hail 
always been an affair between Russia and 
Japan. And the Bcaverbrook and Rothermere 
Press in this country took up the cry and injected 
the idea into their public that it was no part 
of our job to pull the chestnuts out of the fire. 
Well, British chestnuts are in the fire now . . . 
In fact so many chestnuts are in the fire that, m 
whatever guise it may be served up, the League 
idea is coming back again. 

Indeed one wonders how long the totalitarian 
countries, in the present state of their finances, 
can go on with their wars and armament pro¬ 
grammes. The City Editor of the Daily Herald 
pointed out the other day that Italy’s total 
national income is about £800,000,000 a year 
and of this practically 50 per cent (including 
the 10 per cent capital levy) is being spent- on 
budget necessities and on military expenditure 
in Abyssinia and Spain. Only a little more 
than half of this ’expenditure is covered by 
revenue. 

The total national savings of Italy are 
estimated at about £80,000,000 and the Govern¬ 
ment expenditure out of loans is about double 
this amount. The result is that the cost of 
living in Italy is going up at an alarming rate 
and the people are becoming more and more 
impoverished. The Government tries to keep 
down the rising prices with but indifferent 
success. As in Germany, commodities are being 
adulterated in order to conceal the rise in the 
cost of living. 

Whereas in Italy budget revenue covers 
barely one-half of the total Government expen¬ 
diture, in France it cowers about three-fifths, 
and in Britain ’ about nino-tenChs. Britain’s 
Government expenditure is a little undet 3b per 


cent of the national income, in France it is about 
25 per cent, while in Italy it is practically 50 
per cent. 

Britain’s loan expenditure, at say 
£100,000,000 in the coming year, is about 15 per 
cent of the national savings. France’s is about 
equal to the national savings at about 
£160,000,000 while Italy’s is about twice the 
amount of the national savings. France ano 
more especially Great Britain have vast sums m 
foreign investments, while Italy 1ms practically 
no such reserve to fall back on The puzzle for 
economists today is to guess how long Italy can 
go on before the smash is bound to come. 

How then can we bring confidence back into 
the economic and international sphere? We 
have tried one World Economic Conference 
which was a failure solely because the nations 
of the world had not learned to subordinate their 
private interests to the good of the whole. 
Surely the time is ripe and over-ripe for another 
attempt to try to get out of the present si,ate, of 
affairs which is more like a mad house than a 
world of reasoning human beings 

The fundamental difficulty is, of course, 
that so few of us are able to put ourselves inside 
the skm of the other man. We see it in even' 
walk of life—between employers and employed, 
between governors and governed, between nation 
and nation. 

We hear so often in England surprise 
expressed at riots in India, at the inconn- 
patability of Hindu-Moslem differences and 
so on. We seem to overlook the fact that 
there are heads broken even in England and 
that Europe—I wish I could say the United 
States of Europe—is seething with animosities 
that may break out in war any day without 
notice. And India is larger than Europe if 
we exclude Russia. 

International law seems to have gone by 
the board. The rule of Law seems to have 
given place to the rule of Might International 
obligations, solemn signatures to treaties, are set 
aside without even an apology if they seem to 
interfere with “national” interests. The rule 
of law will only be established when there is an 
international tribunal with such authority and 
power behind it that it will be able to compel 
the aggressor to come before it. That can only 
be brought about by the formation of an inter¬ 
national police force with something higher than - 
a merely national patriotism. The armies of 
all countries in the world would be at the 
disposal of that international tribunal. Such a 
force would not be to make but to prevent 
War. Had there been such a force in existence 
Japan could never have overrun China, 
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nor Italy Abyssinia. The Civil War in 
Spam would have been brought to an end 
practically before it got started and the rights 
and wrongs of each side would have been con¬ 
sidered and adjudicated on by reasoning and 
law and not by the power of brute force which, 
in the end, settles nothing It is not by their 
arms that the police in England keep order. 
They are unarmed; but. they have the authority 
of the law and of the whole body of the people 
behind them. The very fact that the police are 
there, with that authority, is enough to restrain 
people from disorder. It. would be the same 
internationally as nationally. 

A real League of Nations is a necessity to 
the world. It is the only alternative to a 
continuance of the Pule ot Might as against the 
Rule of Bight—Force or Law. 

The League of Nations has for vears been 
subjected to a campaign of misrepresentation in 
the Press Wliv has it been too dignified to go 
in" for a publicity campaign on its own behalf? 
Year after year our Government has paid its 
subscription, but how many people in the 
count ly have ever even seen the Covenant? It 
can be bought for a penny froin the League of 
Nations Union, but why isn’t it to be found on 
every bookstall? It. is nothing short, of amazing 
to think that, the Covenant,, which certainly 
marked a new departure in history whatever it-, 
ups and downs may be, is never to be met with 
—in our bookshops or our schools or our homes 

These reflections are prompted by the 
appearance, under the title of the Peace. Ad, 
1987, of a most remarkable four-penny worth. 
For this small amount it is possible to obtain, 
all together, the Covenant, the Pact of Paris for 
the Renunciation of War, and the Locarno 
Agreements. Surely, if peace-lovers in this 
country knew their business, this publication 
would have been widely advertised. (It can he 
obtained from H. M. Stationery Office. The 
title is Peace. It is Bill 35. I Geo. 6). It is of 
course the Bill introduced recently into the 
House of Commons by a Private Member, 
Mr. Mander—and alas talked out. It is his 
conviction, as it was the conviction of the late 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, that these treaties and 
instruments of peace, to which Great Britain 
is a party, should be embodied in an Act an'd 
adopted by the British Parliament. To do so, 
surely, is to bring them down to earth, to bring 
them out of the realm of high and mysterious 
foreign policy, and to habituate the ordinary 
people to the ideas and instruments of peace 
which are waiting to be used—but which never 
will be used unless and until there is an 
informed public opinion behind the Government. 

35-4 


Mr. Mander may have failed in the House of 
Commons, but at least, through his introducing 
tins Bill, we have learned something. And 
perhaps, if we buy the Bill, and study it, we 
may see to it that it is not talked out next. time. 

There is another reason for acquiring this 
Bill. The nations arc on the point of meeting 
to discuss “ reforming ” the Covenant. Not 
only will it. be an advantage to have the 
Covenant by us, so that we can follow how it is 
proposed to alter if, it is a safe guess that any 
emendations will be such as will be acceptable 
(o the United States. In which case it. will be 
an advantage to have studied the Peace Pact. 
Article 16 of the Covenant, which deals with 
Sanctions, is of course due for much discussion. 
It. is sail! that the Scandinavian nations, dis¬ 
couraged by the half-and-half methods of the 
Great Powers as regards Italy, are impatient of 
their own obligations under this Article. But 
it. is to be hoped that Article 16 wi 11 survive in 
some foim We have Signor Mussolini’s own 
bitter testimony, in the speech in which he 
announced his departure from the League, to 
the efficacy of even our half-and-half sanctions. 

It is nolonous of course that. at. the time of 
the making of the Versailles Treaty, President 
Wilson was much more, interested in the framing 
of the Covenant, of the League than in the 
actual terms of the. Peace Treaty itself. To 
him that was a very minor matter if he could 
get Ins idea carried out for the formation of 
what was really to he a world government 
exercising authority over national governments. 
Such a League, with the authority of all the 
Great Powers, including the United States, could 
certainly have prevented w T ar in any part of the 
world It was a calamity, the effect of which 
can hardly be measured, w’hen the United States 
Senate for purely local and political reasons 
refused to join the World League so hamstring¬ 
ing it. at the very beginning. ITad there been a 
League including the United States, along with 
Great Britain and France, war in any part of 
the w'orld could have been prevented—and not 
merely war but the very threat of aggression on 
the part of any nation in any part of the world 
could h.'.ve been nipped in the bud France 
would have had that sense of security which she 
has always sought for and the bitter feeling 
hetween her and Germany w r ould have been 
avoided. 

The intention of the League was excellent 
but without the United States the power to 
make it effective has been I. eking. It is because 
of that that Germany, Italy and Japan have 
left the League as it exists today. Nevertheless 
sooner or later a World League will have to be 
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established with adequate machinery for pre¬ 
serving peace. At the present moment this 
would be difficult because there is no common 
denominator amongst the nations as to what is 
right and no acceptance of what should be 
condemned as aggression. 


The nations will first have to agree on the 
principles of right and justice and then we may 
reach the time, which at present, alas, seems 
far distant, when “ nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation; neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 


RELIGION AND MORALITY AS THE BASES OF SOCIETY 

By Prof. UMESH CHANDRA BIIATTACHARJEE, m a. 


Viewing the world of today, we find that 
it is not religion alone that lias to meet the 
challenge of modern thought. Morality, too, 
fares no better. If science and social progress 
have affected religion—more often adversely 
than not—morality too has not escaped a 
similar attack by the same forces. 

So far as moral problems are concerned, we 
know what they are, and the discovery of new 
problems does not appear likely. The distinction 
of right and wrong, and the reasons for such a 
distinction and the question of man's respon¬ 
sibility and freedom—theoretically there are 
about all that we have to determine in Ethics. 
These questions have engaged man s attention 
for nearly twenty-five centuries. We have had 
different views on them but the problems have 
not very much differed with the passing away 
of centuries. The progress of science not in¬ 
frequently throws now light, on them but it does 
not bring new problems to light.. Researches 
in anthropolngical sciences have sometimes led 
to the formulation of new theories about our 
notions of right and wrong, but even they have 
not added to our list of moral problems. But 
science has considerably affected ethical doc¬ 
trines. Ethics could not, disprove what science 
had proved It could either adapt itself to the 
conclusions of science or keep aloof. The prin¬ 
ciple of causality was one such scientific doctrine 

The question of man's freedom divided 
scientists and philosophers into two hostile camps 
for a long time. And the theory of determin¬ 
ism in Ethics was an attempt to make Ethics 
fall in line with science by accepting the prin¬ 
ciple of universal causation. The theory of 
freedom was a challenge to the universality of 
physical causation. Those who accepted free¬ 
dom but, were yet unwilling to deny the universal 
character of physical causation regard d moral 


II 

freedom as an “ antimony.”! From the stand¬ 
point of physical science, causality pervaded 
whole of nature and freedom could be denied 
to man : from the standpoint of moral experi¬ 
ence, freedom was a fact. Freedom was thus a 
fact as well as not a fact. It was true but 
was not true according ti science. 

In recent science, however, the principle of 
causation has been thrown open to doubt. Its 
universal character is no longer an unquestioned 
fact. In Heisenberg’s Principle of Iiidetermin- 
acy wo have a theory that the whole even of 
physical nature is not causally determined. 
Many acclaim this proposition as a scientific 
demonstration of the fact of freedom. If the 
behaviour of an electron cannot be predicted— 
if even an electron is free, bow niueli more must 
men be so! Many of us think that the pendu¬ 
lum lias now definitely swung back from deter¬ 
minism to libertarianism. But, whether Heisen¬ 
berg’s Indeterminacy or as some prefer to call 
it uncertainty—or what, is equivalent to the 
same thing, our present, ignorance of certain 
things—does really mean a final rehabilitation 
of the principle of freedom, yet remains to be 
seen. Whatever may be the final outcome, it 
would only mean a triumph for the time being 
—and perhaps only for the time being—of one 
theory against another. If Heisenberg’s doctrine 
becomes the ultimate principle in science, for 
once morality will be benefited by science and a 
doctrine of which moral science is so fond, will 
have scientific support. 

But science cannot always be expected to. 
support our moral convictions. And what is 
more surprising, even philosophy does not always 
do so. The leading doctrine in Ethics is the 
objectivity of our moral judgments and their 

1. Cf. Nicolai Hartmann— Ethics. 
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ultimate nature. Moral law is objectively valid, 
independent, of the circumstances of 0 ur life or 
the peculiarities of our individual nature; and 

I s 3 vaIi ! 1 ultimately beyond the contingencies 
of individual life and consciousness and of time 
and space. But so far as its objective char¬ 
acter is concerned, Prof. Westermarek, himself 
a moral philosopher, arrives at the conclusion 
that 

ncilher the attempt? of mmol philnsopheis or thco- 
lopans to prove the objective validity of moral judgments 
nor the coimnrnixcnir assumption to the same efiert 
give us any light at all to accept such a validity as a 
fart 2 

Further, 

“all moral comepts. which aie used as predicates in 
moral judgments, arc ultimately ba«-ed on emotion ” 
fp. 62). 

Westermarek contends that 

“the moial consciousness is ultimately based on emotions, 
that the moral judgment lacks objective validity, that 
the motal values are not absolute hut lelativc to the 
emotions they express” (p. 289). 

And the ultima! e charnel er of moral values 
has been challenged more than once Nearly 
half a century ago, Fr. Nietzsche gave us the 
cult of the Hupei man. He and his followers 
extolled man as ‘‘ the noble beast.” The animal 
in man was considered more valuable than the 
spirit. A sharp contrast was drawn between 
Rome and Judaised Rome—between Aryan and 
Semitic morality The truer morality was the 
morality of the strong, the powerful, the con¬ 
quering and the lordly Aryan people, this was 
the morality of the Romans. But an unfortu¬ 
nate tragedy happened Rome was Judaiscd- - 
was gradually converted to the slavish morality 
of the Jews. The world bows today to three 
Jews and one Jewess—Jesus, Peter, Paul and 
Mary, ‘ the mother of aforesaid Jesus.’ 
Humanity has suffered enough for tins conver¬ 
sion. Time has eoine, so we are told, to make 
amends for this siupid act. 

Nietzsche’s cult of superman ami superior 
morality has taken hold of many thinkers and 
writers—in philosophy a* well as m literature 
And in practical politics active pursuit of this 
ideal may easily be. seen in more than one 
country. The drive against the Semitics—the 
ostracism of the Jews—which Germany of today 
has initiated, may well be traced to this philo¬ 
sophy of fifty years earlier. 

The softer and saner and the more humane 
moral ideal of the great Nazarene appears to 
be at a discount today. Individual and national 
greed and avarice hold sway over the mind of 

2. Ethical Relativity, p. 60. 


humanity. We seem again to be at the cross¬ 
ing of ways and it is obvious that the future 
ol' civilization will depend on the correct choice 
of ideals. 

So long as man remains a moral agent and 
the distinction of right and wrong remains, such 
theorising will also continue, A state of social 
existence in which all men will act uniformly 
like atoms of matter and will not call for any 
criticism and valuation, is beyond the range of 
our imagination. Even atoms do not behave 
uniformly. They behave differently towards 
different, elements. Hydrogen atoms will com¬ 
bine in the proportion of two to one with oxygen 
(list)) but one to one with chlorine IlH'l). 
The onlookmg atoms of nitrogen do not, 
however, pass any judgment on this behaviour 
of hydrogen The behaviour of atoms, call it 
virtuous or otherwise, is not uniform. But 
then- is no judgment on them—no valuation— 
no appreciation or condemnation. 

But, although it has been the dream of 
philosophers that a state of society will m the 
long run be ushered into existence in which all 
men will always act rightly, when virtue will be 
the universal law of life—it will bo not simply 
habitual but natural — i.v., a society from which 
all wickedness, actual and potential, will be 
banished—although such an utopia has been 
dreamed of, yet we cannot imagine man being 
ever reduced or elevated to the neutral attitude 
of material existence in which the distinction of 
right and wrong has ceased to trouble him. And 
so long as the distinction continues, an enquiry 
into its nature, validity and foundation will 
also be there unless of course the mind of man 
reaches a condition m which all thought is 
abjured. Ethical tItemising, then-fore, will—as 
far oft as we can look into futurity—continue 
to be of inlt rest to humanity. And so long as 
such theorising goes on, divergences of opinion 
also will be unavoidable. 

But, such differences of view ought not to 
alarm us They are after all not so fundumen'al 
as to uudeimine the code of morality that we 
follow' in practice. There may be a quarrel 
between Hedonists and Intuitlonisls or between 
Kant and Spencer, about the meaning of the 
rigiu, but. justice is justice according to both; 
and in a general way, they do not quarrel about 
what one ought to do in given circumstances. 
At any rate, this is what moralists usually 
affirm. The foundation of the code of morality 
is usually regarded as well and truly laid. But 
the history of morality tells a different talc— 
even here. 

In the mazes of theory, we ought not to over¬ 
look the fact that Ethics arose as an attempt to 
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find out the meaning of rules of conduct already 
in existence. Such rules are the practical side 
of etlues—its raw materials, so to say. And for 
a man living his life here and now, the more 
important thing is not why something is right or 
wrong, but what is right or wrong. On this 
question of what, the verdict of history is that 
it is not immutable. Changing times have 
changing codes of morals The present century 
has witnessed vast sections of humanity give up 
the ancient code of moral and adopt a new In 
Russia wo have what Maurice Hindus describes 
as the uprooting of humanity. The old roots of 
society are torn. 

Old ideas of right and wrong have under¬ 
gone modifications which arc by no means 
insignificant. Turbans the right is right for the 
same old reasons as before; hut the right today 
is not the same thing a j 2000 years ago Need 
we take examples? Two will suffice. The 
conception of property and marriage are two of 
the fundamental ideas on which society is based 
Have they remained the same since the founda¬ 
tion of Christianity? 

Only recently a love-affair which received 
world-wide newspaper publicity and in which 
royalties were involved, showed how funda¬ 
mental the change has been in the ideas of many 
men and women regarding sexual propriety. In 
Christ's morality whosoever east, an adulterous 
eve on another’s wife was guilty of adultery and 
adultery was an offence against God’s law. 
Today according t.o many men and also women, 
there can be heroism even m adulterous love. 
Is the change insignificant? 

With regard to properly, too, ideas pregnant 
with possibilities have cropped up. The rela¬ 
tion between debtor and creditor is a relation 
based on property and also on truth When 
you borrow money from another, you t'lke it as 
fax money and when you promise to repay it, 
you give him your word of truth. If later, you 
decline to pay, you violate the principle of 
property and also the principle of truth Yet, 
do we not see in recent tendencies exactly a 
thing like this? Nations repudiate debts 
Individuals also combine and through modern 
democratic organization and legislatures, manage 
to go back upon their word. By a stroke of the 
legislative pen. property that belonged to A, is 
transferred ‘to B. Specific instances cannot be 
cited for obvious reasons. They will drag us 
into current, controversies. But recent legisla¬ 
tion regarding land-tenure and agricultural 
indebtedness, which is so much advertised in 
newspapers, obviously militate agamst old moral 
concepts of property ami truth. With the help 
of the legislature, a man is relieved of the duty 


to keep his promise. A has not. to pay to B what 
lie once promised to pay. Plighted troth is thus 
blighted It brings relief to the debtor but it 
abo relieves him of a sense of obligation which 
the old moral code generated Such laws may 
give economic relief to some classes or commu¬ 
nities, but. they also revolutionise our moral 
concepts. The future potentialities of such 
drastic change, no one has cared to foresee. 
Does right, remain right for the same old reason, 
if the same thing is not. right as before? 

. Shall we philosophers continue to spin out 
theories as to why a thing is right and never 
cure to ascertain what is right? While mankind 
goes on discussing whether suffering a wrong is 
a greater virtue than inflicting one, shall we 
philosophers maintain a complacent calm in the 
belief that, whatever may bo a virtue, it is a 
virtue for the same reason? Should we not give 
a lead and determine the code of virtue for 
mankind? I am not. talking of casuistry but. 
am talking of a real problem—a vital and 
practical question of the dav The cobwebs of 
speculation will be useless if they fail altogether 
to give a lead to the enquiring soul in actual 
life. 

They talk of progressive morality, but 
would not. wait, to determine the line of progress. 
Progress is not. time-flow ; the present, is not 
necessarily more progressive than the past and 
future than the present The pendulum may 
swing both backward ‘ and forward. Every' 
change is not necessarily a change for the better. 

Instead of waiting for changes to crystallise, 
the philosopher ought to be able to say Avhat in 
any given situation is right. Kant’s “ good 
will ” has often been criticised as devoid of 
content and an empty formalism. But docs the 
moral philosopher offer anything better if he is 
not prepared to give a lead to mankind in its 
struggle to find out what is right in the concrete? 

Civilisation today is at, the crossways. 
Human society all over the world is passing 
through rapid and radical metamorphosis. Old 
ideas arc yielding place to new. Old institu¬ 
tions arc being thrown into the melting pot. 
Social and' political structure is being dissolved 
in the hope of finding a better in lieu of it. At 
this juncture of man’s history, should not the 
moral philosopher point his finger to the correct 
path to be followed! 

There is another and more important 
direction in which the moral philosopher should 
cast his glance. We know well enough that 
virtue—or wliat the moral philosopher asks us 
to take as virtue—is not always rewarded. But 
unrequited virtue like unrequited love is a 
desperate thing. Moral philosophers of old 
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therefore fell back upon religion and invoked 

th -n , ‘ f in a future hfe and a Clod. Virtue 
yvill be rewarded and there Ood to guarantee 
it, and if the reward does not come here and 
in this life, it will come hereafter. To put it like 
this would make morality hypothetical It is 
just possible that a man may not vumt future 
reward, for him virtue will have little induce¬ 
ment. Virtue, therefore, was proclaimed to be 
its own reward. Unless we consent to ho put off 
with rhetoric, we must admit that virtue is not 
a spring of action. The virtuous man—the just 
man therefore, must have a price for being 
just. 

As opposed to scientific world-view, the 
moralist, thinks that the universe on the stage 
of which the moral actor moves, is not an 
ephemeral show and that morality is not an 
empty and meaningless endeavour. It has a 
reulitv and a peinumeneo It is not confined 
to the span of a single life 1 —three score years 
and ten—hut, extends beyond the grave. The 
struggling soul is immortal and its endeavour to 
become better and better will be continued 
beyond tins life; and the universe in winch here 
and now as well as hereafter and in future, it 
will pursue its ideal, i ■ it-clf subject to a moral 
government and was intended to foster morality. 

All this is fine sentiment—may even lie fine 
poetry. But, each one of the propositions here 
adumbrated can be and has been challenged 
Even if they were all true and demonstrable 
beyond doubt, can the lure of future glory be 
always and for all men be enough compensation 
for the shortcomings of the present? Does 
suffering humanity today submit to its lot in 
the hope that it will have a blessed future? 
Does poverty feel elevated at the prospect of 
seeing heaven? Does wealth feel cowed down 
with the fear of encountering difficulties ir> 
entering heaven? 

That fhe hope of a better future is and has 
been to many of us a solace in our distress, i« 
not denied. But, it is after all a question of 
balancing our account.. Present enjoyment and 
future deprivation against present privation* 
and future joy. Unless the future is enormously 
better than the present, any practical-minded 
man will say “ a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush.” Besides, why should the reward of 
virtue be. deferred? Why may it not have the 
sweets of this life? Why must it go unrewarded 
here? Or, to put the same question in another 
way : why must present life and social organiza¬ 
tion be such that the virtuous man can have no 
scope in it? 

In Plato’s ideal state, the philosopher who 
is also the moral philosopher—for he has his 
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gaze fixed upon the eternal good—is to be the 
king For the good of the state this must be 
so. Else a state would never attain the ideal 
condition. Of. course n state may damn itself 
and lefuse fo be an ideal one and continue to be 
ruled by unpbilosophie rulers If it ever 
chooses to become an ideal state, it must place 
itself under a philosopher’s guidance. 

But why should the philosopher be a 
philosopher at all? The usual answer is because 
philosophy and also virtue—is it* own reward : 
because of the mental calm that philosophy 
ensures; and so on. 

But as between these two, the moral 
philosopher has to face another question, viz , 
how to place the virtuous men at the helm of 
affairs 9 How to secure that only good men get 
up to position of trust, and responsibility in 
society 9 Surely tin* is a more vital question 
than merely defining the meaning of goodness 

In all civilized countries, recruitment to 
public services is regulated by certain principles. 
There are tests everywhere : though they arc 
not. the same Yet after all they are always 
tests of intelligence anil not, of character We, 
have devised intelliuenee-tests, but have we 
anv system of character-tests 9 Tn polities, the 
conflict, between mere goodness and worldly 
greatness is rampant. A mere good man has 
little chance there 

In modern life, money vields tremendous 
advantages And it is an uncanny truth that 
the God ol money prefers soiled hand* to hands 
unboiled Honesty is not always even the h>*st 
policy In trade and commerce and in the 
profession, a type of lmnestv undoubtedly 
prevails. To a large extent, that type of 
honesty i« Ihe best, policy. But in the first 
place, it is only a policy and secondly, even this 
it, always is not In the third place, it is 
commercial or professional honesty—not honesty 
in itself --not general honesty 

In the struggle for existence, which un¬ 
doubtedly there is, and which is daily being 
accentuated by the forces of civilization, the 
typically good man—the scrupulous, the honest 
line! strictly virtuous man—the conscientious, 
considered'’ and selfless man—is always at a 
disadvantage. It is always well-nigh impossible 
to lead him to the top. It is difficult to bring 
success to him. In polities this is perilously 
true; and it is not untrue in other walks of life. 
Even in intellectual pursuits there are such 
tilings ns plagiarism, which when it succeeds, 
means the triumph of dislioi .ity. The triumph 
of what is other than moral is not infrequent. 
And what is worse, life is so conditioned today, 
that pure and straightforward morality always 
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finds it. difficult, to maintain itself Is it any 
consolation to the moral man to he told that 
there is a future for him? 

Society puts a premium on intellectual 
superiority. A University graduate has certain 
advantages which a non-graduate does not 
enjoy. This is the reason why a man strains his 
every nerve to become a graduate Do we 
detect, a similar straining of nerves for the 
attainment, of virtue? Does society provide 
sufficient, incentive for such straining of nerves? 

Money means manifest advantages in 
society By hook or by crook, men are bent on 
acquiring money. Have we ever seen a similar 
general effort for the acquisition of virtue? Of 
course, vinuc is not an external thing like 
monev and cannot be possessed independently 
of our activities But do men always place it 
above other considerations m their activities, 
pav, tin* pursuit of wealth and power? Is 
virtuous activity the means bv which things 
desired in life may be acquired? Are they not 
rather acquired by means other than virtuous? 
Thi« is tin* crux of the question. 

The moralists’ dilemma, therefore, is either 
to have the machinery of society so adjusted 
that none but the virtuous can attain to position 
of I Mist and responsibility or to frankly declare 
that, virtue is not virtue It is an unholy thing 
to have one code of morality to be taught in 
schools and another code followed m life! 

But ran wc really say that \iiluc is not. 
virtue? Emphatically no. The alternative open 
to u«, therefore, is to bend all our energies to 
the reconstruction of society. No one has ever 
said thai the existing social machinery is any¬ 
where perfect. Efforts, more or less systematic, 
have always been made for the betterment of 
social orgau./.ation. But. the mere philosopher 
has oftcncj than not. been only an onlooker. 
The day has come when there should be a closer 
bond between Ethics and Social Philosophy and 
when (he moral philosopher should actively lead 
in all efforts of social amelioration. 

The talk of social reconstruction is in the 
air. We talk of the uplift, of the masses. If 
we are honest, ve certainly do not mean to use 
the muscle-power of the masses for giving effect 
to the brain-waves of the select few. If we, are 
honest in this, we mean to place power in the 
hands of the many—or to borrow an expression 
from Plato wilhout subscribing to Plato’s feeling 
of contempt, about it—to place power in the 
hands of the multitudes. The domination of 
the weak hv the strong—the exploitation of the 
poor by the rich, must become, if our new 
scheme succeeds, a thing of the past. 

But the moral philosopher must remind the 


world which is now agog with enthusiasm about 
social reconstruction and economic planning, 
that the rich as tuch are not vicious and the 
poor ns such are not virtuous : the few are not 
necessarily wicked and the many—simply 
because they are the majority—are not neces¬ 
sarily righteous. If we have had oppression of 
the poor and the many and the masses by the 
rich, the few and Iho classes, it is equally 
possible to have the reverse process, viz., oppres¬ 
sion of the few by the many Surely one kind' 
of oppression and exploitation replaced by 
another doth not. make an ideal society. What 
is necessary is to do away with all oppression 
and exploitation, all abuse of power, and to‘ 
establisii the reign of justice—to establish the 
kingdom of heaven on earth, or to have, in 
Kant’s language, the kingdom of ends realized 

This cannot he done if power simply 
changes hands. It can be done only if you can 
make virtue and righteousness triumph not in 
the class-room only—not, in theory—but in 
every walk of life, in the professions, in public 
life, in politics .and in the Government of the 
countries. Perhaps we are thinking of the old 
Platonic conception of the philosopher-king. 
But we do not, emphasise the mere meditation 
on the idea of the good, but actual pursuit of 
it in life. 

In physios they have denied absolute 
motion. In Ethics similarly it seems that we 
must deny absolute right and absolute wrong. 
The theory of relativity has pervaded every 
realm of our thought. And neither m religion 
nor ethics can we allow that the elders have 
thought out our thoughts and: that our problems 
have been solved for us—that once for all the 
code of life has been determined for us; and all 
that we have to do is to live up to it and 
according to it. On the contrary, each age must 
have its own problem to face and must face 
them boldly and squarely. Each age and each 
of us must think its and his own thought. We 
must determine what is right, for us in material, 
mental and spiritual life and live accordingly. 
A religion or a morality that considers itself as 
eternal and universal, is, ipso facto, dead and' 
unworkable. And the task of the moral philo¬ 
sopher is not to recapitualte old, worn-out truths 
but, to teach mankind what is just, proper and 
righteous to do in the prevailing condition of 
life. 

Any social reconstruction in order to be 
stable must, devise a machinery to select, the 
good in preference to the wicked for positions of 
trust and responsibility. Can such a machinery 
be devised? Well, that is just the question that 
moralists in the class-room as well as in world- 
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jpolitics, m the relations between individuals as 
well as in international affairs, have to tackle. 
It is often claimed that British public life is 
purer than that in many other countries. And 
this is said to be due to the enlightenment, the 
honesty and the sanity of British public opinion. 
That a healthy pubiic opinion is a steadying 
force in public life is an apparent truth. And 
if society as a whole is to reap the fullest 
advantage of the moral code, it seems that the 
■only immediate and practical means is to have a 
healthy and honest public opinion. Cannot 
philosophy create it? 

Religion is having either no importance or 
am excessive importance in the societies of 
today It should have its proper place. And 
morality as the code of life must not bo merely 
a class-room affair It. must actually regulate 
life IIow can it do this unless the good and the 
just have their rightful place m society? And 
this can hardly be effected bv any cut and dry 
machinery that we can readily think of—any 
scheme nr devise, except, perhaps bv the proper 
'education of public opinion, and the fostering of 
n genuine belief in the truth of moral differences 
The education of public opinion is the most 
important practical work that the moral 
philosopher can periorm 

In Plato’s simile “ the present governors of 
mankind ” may justly be compared to the 
mutinous sailors m a ship who have thrown 
away the true pilot as a good-for-nothing 
star-gazer and have taken the piloting of the ship 
in their own hands And the philosopher is 

** like one who, m the s'.orm of dust anti slepi which the 
driving wind hurries along, retires under the shelter of 
a wall, and seeing the lest of mankind full of wicked¬ 
ness, he is content, if only he can live his own life and 
lie pme from evil and unrighteousness, and depart in 
peace and goodwill, with hnght hopes.” 

But it seems that this aloofness is no longer 
pardonable. “ Far from the madding crowds’ 
ignoble strife ” there is tm amiable peace and 


tranquillity. Yet the state offers a fuller 
opportunity of Belf-realizntion which even a 
philosopher cannot ignore “ The ruler ” to 
quote Plato again, “ who is good for anything, 
ought not to beg lus subjects to be ruled by him." 
Yet the state must be. so shaped that it feels the 
need of the philosopher-king. 

The affairs of the world are seldom guided 
according to the highest moral principles. 
Whether at Brussels or at Geneva, whether at 
Shnnghai-Nanking or Addis Ababa, whether in 
the League of Nations or in the Provincial 
Councils, it is interests rather than piinciples of 
justice that determine peoples’ conduct It is 
(he mailed fist rather than the olive branch 
that commands respect. 

But the clouds that darken the horizon have 
one silver lining. In the welter of turmoil, 
dissension and distrust into which the world 
has been thrown today, in the midst of national, 
racial, religious and communal strife that dis¬ 
figures human society today, a lofty moral 
philosophy has come into existence In M. K. 
Gandhi, the saint of Sabnrmati, we have the 
embodiment of a philosophy of non-violence 
which though too lofty for many of us to pursue, 
is yet. the highest political philosophy that the 
world has yet. known : and which, if ever 
translated into practice, will make easier the 
work of social and political reconstruction which 
changing times will always demand. The 
political and legislative endeavours of mankind 
towards nation-building and reform, will acquire 
a new and hitherto unexperienced illumination, 
once the nations of tlie world can he drilled into 
the acceptance of this creed of non-violence. 
Whether we think ot nations or of individuals, 
tlu 1 only cure for the ills which beset the world 
todav is perhaps Kant’s good-will coupled with 
Gandhi’s principle of non-violence. Thus alone 
can the Kingdom of Heaven be realized on 
earth. 






CONGRESS AND DEMOCRACY 

By S. RAMASWAMI IYER, m.a. 


Since the assumption of office by the Congress 
in some oi the Provinces, the cry is frequently 
laiseii by its critics that democracy is m danger, 
that parliamentary institutions m the country 
are on the verge of collapse In the euuisc of 
this article, a brief attempt is made to examine 
the force of this criticism, under three head¬ 
ings : 1. What is democracy? 2 Hmv iar 

is it obtained in India? 3 limv has Congress 
work affected Indian political condition' 1 ' 

What is democracy? The question has 
been agitating political thinkers almost tiom the 
dawn ol the political and social conditions the 
woid endeavours to siguiiv As President 
'W ilson says, if. is impossible to define democracy 
Lord Morley remarks that. 

“ It i* I hi* name ii.i a terta.n general condition of 
sonoh, not only involving lhe political dm nine ol 
popular sovemgnly lint icpieseiiting a cognate gioup of 
con evponding teiulenc cm ovei I lie whole fn Id of moral, 
social and even Mpmiual life wi hin the democratic ioii- 
nuinity." “Simplification of life, the sovereign y of the 
people and tile pioleelinn of a coinimmitv hy itsill, the 
career open to the talents, equality and brotherhood, he 
mihslitulion of industrial sin for niil.tarisiu: respect for 
labour, such are some of the attempts that have been 
made to sere in a phiase the animating <-iu:it ef the 
profound changes through which the ovil znt world has 
for a century and more been passing not only in the 
imposing institutions of th • exteinal world, but in the 
mind and heart of the 'nd vidual man.” 

In more concise language, it can be stud 
that absolute legal sovereignty of the nation and 
the exercise of that sovereign power by the 
majority of th, people arc the mdispen«able 
features of a democracy. The first is impossi¬ 
ble without political freedom and in str ct 
theory a country that docs not possess tin* 
elementary mark of nationhood cannot be 
called u state at all. 

The second, the exercise of sovereign power 
by the people usually takes two forms; one 
through their elected representatives and the 
other through the direct method of referendum 
and initiative as it 13 obtained in Switzerland 
and America. With the latter, the representa¬ 
tive system is less popular; but the ultimate 
difference between the two modes of expressing 
the popular will 13 only apparent; what Mi 
referendum decides in one country the general 
election settles in the other Either wav, tht 
will of the majority prevails and it i« the 
inevitable best that has been invent _J by 


political pi notice. As long as differences of 
opinion aie bound to occur on all public issues 
and no question can be settled to the satisfac¬ 
tion of all, the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number hits, to be decided by the greatest 
number of voles 

Dcmociucy ha> also come to mean some 
other things its the rule of law a* distinct, fiom 
the rule ol executive regulations; the si net sub¬ 
ordination of the executive to the legislature to 
which the former should always be responsible; 
the independence of the judiciary and what is 
supposed to possess a socialist sting in it., the 
minimum means of existence for all those who 
go to form the community Laski would add 
that liberty should provide every man an 
atmosphere wherein lie can be the heat, of 
hansel 1. 

How far political conditions in India answer 
these requisites? The answer is obvious and 
simple Most of them arc absent and as for 
those that seem to exist they are but shadows 
with no life within. Is India politically free? 
No. Is her foreign relations and internal 
administration completely under the control of 
Indyms? Again a humiliating negative. Does 
rule’ of law piovail? Does she afford freedom 
of speech and of person to all her sons? The 
ordinances and imprisonments without trial 
stare us m the face Do they get two full meals 
a flav ? The majority have to be content with 
one and some not even one. True, wc have 
legislatures, cabinets, foreign agents and Indiana 
: n the ■summits of the League of Nations. But 
the grim facts of our constitutional history and 
political relationships refuse to be submerged 
under such vast pretences. A country governed 
under an Act passed bv the British Parliament 
enjoys no more exalted eonstitutional status 
than a municipality governed under another act 
of the same parliament. Theoretically,. the 
whole of Tndia is a huge municipality of Great 
Britain A British municipality can have an 
elerted ehs’rman of its own; in India he is 
rppnintod by the Imperial Government, and 
he i« in theory responsible exclusively to those 
who have given him his position. 

As regards her internal relations, there is 
the w'ell-guarded autonomy of the provinces 
vrith not even the name in the centre. In the 
provinces, before the Congress took up office, 
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minorities were ruling against the express will 
of the electorate. Both the fundamentals of 
•a democratic government were missing. And 
as this country can excel no other except in her 
dire poverty, we were also having the unedify¬ 
ing combination of political subordination with 
grave economic malaise. 

What has the Congress done for or against 
Democracy in India ? By accepting office the 
Congress established majority rule in the seven 
provinces where congressmen have formed 
oabmets. One essential is thus achieved. And 
the Congress rules in such a way that the 
attainment of the other is always kept in view 
and to which all other transient issues are 
strictly subordinated. Measures are also being 
■designed to improve the condition of the poor 
and to lessen the glaring inequities of Indian 
social and economic life. These are the tangi¬ 
ble achievements of Congress, in furtherance 
of true democratic ideals and practices. 

The argument that the Congress is paying 
scant regard for parliamentary forms of govern¬ 
ment. demands notice. This criticism is built 
on the grounds that the sovereignty of the 
legislatures is neutralised by the Congress 
■executive committees, that the absence of an 
■effective opposition takes away the wholesome 
restraint so much necessary to curb the auto¬ 
cratic impulses of a single party executive and 
that the Treasury benches are intolerant and 
dictatorial in their dealings with the opposition 
minorities 

First of all, we will do well to he constantly 
reminded of the. fact that the Congress has 
accepted office not in deference to any political 
precept or constitutional dogma but as an 
inevitable step in their own programme which 
is exclusively and primarily designed to achieve 
political independence They don’t find demo¬ 
cratic institutions in the country just for the 
reason that, there is no democracy Whatever 
might he the potential destructivitv of the 
•Congress, they cannot destroy tilings that do 
not exist. 

The Congress is not dealing with a settled 
■order of things The country is in a period of 
transition, a transition from unparliamentary 
to parliamentary government; the niceties of 
the latter will be of use only when the change 
is accomplished and they will only provide 
•obstacles if they are attempted to be employed 
during the process. The present enthusiasm 
for parliamentary institutions resembles the 
fondness and silliness of an aged father who 
•quarrels with his wife over the colour of the 
•skirt with which they will clad their son, just 
unaware of the fact that, the lady is only four 
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months in labour and the issue when born can 
be either a son or a daughter! Perhaps a 
doctor’s assistance may become necessary and 
if the delivery is not easy, a surgical operation 
can alone save the mother; and who knows 
whether the child may survive it? 

We are in grips with the problem of not 
liow to run the state but how to create it. A 
parliament can run the machine but it cannot 
create it. It is like a motor car that will run 
splendidly over a smooth road; but the road 
should be- there; and the car cannot be used in 
constructing it. India has decided that the 
road should be built. The country called for 
tenders and several came forward; the Congress 
tender was accepted and the construction has 
already set in and the people are satisfied that 
the Congress can do its work well. Those who 
want to run their automobiles before the road 
is finished arc spoiling their machines and 
delaying completion of the road. The Congress 
lias received the sanction of the people for 
their programme in unequivocal terms. The 
idea which the Congress stands for and the 
methods it employs to attain them are under¬ 
stood and approved by the masses It is often 
said that a subject nation has no politics. It is 
an untruth. Only a subject nation striving to 
shako off its subjection has politics. The issues 
are simple and easily grasped Not like the 
gold standard or the Bank of England rate 
which not even the greatest financiers of the 
world profess to understand thoroughly. 

The shifting of popular attention and 
interest from the halo of wealth and official¬ 
dom to the interests and aspirations of the 
masses is another distinetivc achievement of 
1 lie Congress towards democracy Till the 
emergence of the Congress as an active force in 
Indian life the masses were a neglected factor 
and the problems of the nation had a snobbish 
line about them. It. was entirely the result of 
Congress labour that the masses have been 
roused from their lethargy and self-consc’m ■*- 
ness instilled into them with marvellous results. 

These are some of the more tangible conse¬ 
quences of Congress work. The intangible 
results will be the more abiding. A glance over 
the Hstorv of democracy will reveal that where- 
ever it has been ushered into existence, the path 
lias been uniformly stormy and destructive. 
The devout catholic, the ardent Puritan, the 
philosopher and the poet, have all championed 
the cause of freedom and has taken up cudgels 
on its behalf; but neither art nor religion have 
been able to eschew vn '"nee or avoid bloodshed 
in the process. Millenniums have passed ere the. 
world became first aware of the birth of 
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democracy. But every rebirth is attended with 
a major surgical operation and the instruments 
employed for this are as crude and primitive, 
perhaps more destructive, m the present century 
as they were centuries before the Lord It is the 
unique and momentous achievement of Indian 
nationalism to forge a new weapon at once 
humane and staggeringly powerful, non¬ 
violence. Gandhiji’s discovery and initiation of 
this new principle, blending religion and polities 
in the most harmonious' way and keeping 
constantly in sight the essential unity of life, in 
all its varied activities, marks a new era in the 
history of democracy and a revolution m the 
history of political thought and practice 
Passive resistance and non-violence had already 
been promulgated as rules of public conduct, m 
different ages ol human evolution. But during 
those times, they were no more than hazy 
dogmas often exciting the cynical indifference 
of the practical politician and fighter. It was 
left to Gnndhiji to rescue the doctrine of non¬ 
violence from its status of a discarded trui«n 
and to make it a living creed, a gregarious habit 
and an effective instrument for political 
purposes. The cost of the transition which used 
to bo appalling on almost all previous occasions 
is now absolutely wiped out, anil when the 
cause of Indian nationalism triumphs through 
non-violence, democracy shall have gained the 
most enduring and the most wonderful asset it 
can ever have. Democracy will then be a real 


mode of living instead of a tragic and efficient 
mode of dying and perpetual preparation for 
and against death. Bernard Shaw calls demo¬ 
cracy “ stupidity armed with a gun.” “ Voting, 
only changes names; revolutions are worked by 
shooting.” The Congress will disprove both. 
It is striving to show that revolution can be 
carried through without shooting and democracy 
need not sustain itself on its guns. In 
Gandhism in which all the virtues of the Con¬ 
gress political creed can easily be perceived, 
there is much more of real democracy, real 
education and real religion than the world cares 
to understand. It also lays the most solid 
foundation of democracy not only for India, but 
for the whole of the world. Democracy cannot 
exist, without liberty and true liberty can only 
be founded on true religion. William Ebor 
writes in Ilibbert Journal , October, 1937 : 

“ If men are to enjoy liberty without iimpeiilling 
order they tniiM. find some centre other than self about 
wluch to inlegiate their lives, and it must he the name 
for all men; it needs little argument to show that this 
can he found only in God. Faith in God is an un¬ 
failing source of liberty. The man who elainriH fieedom 
to obey God rather than man rannut proceed to use hie 
freedom in disobedience to God. And God is the father 
of all men and ITis Will is the welfare of all His children. 
Apart from faith in God. fieedom cannot survive, ^part 
from faith in God, it cannot deserve to survive; the 
causes of freedom and of faith are one.” 

The Congress ideology is not far removed, 
from the one depicted m these words. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN INDIA, 1937 

By K. S. VAKIL 


It is, indeed, gratifying to report that the 
Bubjcct of Adult Education received more atten¬ 
tion during the year than it ever did before, 
particularly m some of the provinces in which 
responsibility for Government passed into the 
hands of popular leaders who regard provision 
of elementary education tor the entire mass of 
the population ns their first duty. 

Provincial Departments of Public Instruc¬ 
tion which did little or nothing for the 
encouragement of Adult Education arc now 
being goaded on to make a move in this field 
by the new popular Ministers of Education 
For instance, one of the first acts of the new 
Bombay Ministry was, within barely a fort¬ 


night of its accession to power, to include in its* 
budget for the second half of the current year 
a provision of Rs 10,000 specifically for Adult 
Education and, soon afterwards, to get it 
distributed to different divisions of the Bombay 
Presidency and put to use for the purpose for 
which it. was made The plan adopted for the 
purpose is to encourage voluntary associations 
of social workers in the different linguistic 
divisions to establish Adult Education Centres 
under the supervision of the Divisional Educa¬ 
tional Inspectors and to give them grants-in-aid. 
Several Adult Education Centres have already 
been established in that Presidency accordingly, 
and it is hoped that the experiment will succeed’ 
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and will lead to further progress of the 
movement. In the Central Piovinecs, too, 
aprcciable progress has been made. 55 Adult 
schools have been established by local bodies 
during the year, 50 in rural areas and 5 in 
the Nagpur Municipality. The Uovcrnment 
has undertaken the entire cost of maintenance 
of the schools m rural areas and one-half of it 
in urban or municipal areas, and has placed 
them under the supervision of its inspecting 
-officers. 

In Bengal, the Minister of Education has 
rendered available a sum of Us 1000 obtained 
from a puvute source lor the formation of a 
Central Committee m Calcutta to guide, and 
advice the working of Adult Education Centres 
recently established in rural amis by the 
Department of Public Instruction m co¬ 
operation with the Registration Department 
A non-ollicial Bengal Adult Education Associa¬ 
tion has also been recently formed in Calcutta. 

Among the Indian Slates, Mysore has 78 
schools for adults with 1858 pupils against 74 
schools with 1099 pupils last year. They arc 
conducted by Local Education Authorities under 
the general supervision of the 81 ate Education 
Department and me reported to be doing really 
good work. Travnncore provided Its 21,300 in 
its budget for the introduction of a St ate library 
system and established libraries and reading 
rooms in 00 selected State primary schools 
(57 Malayalmn and 3 Tamil), mostly situated 
in rural areas, where library facilities did not 
formerly exist, It allotted Its. 100 for furniture 
for each library and supplied 200 hooks to each, 
and lias appointed the Headmaster of the 
Primary School as Honorary Librarian and has 
been paying him Its. 3 per month as honoraiimn. 

Among the Municipalities, Calcutta con¬ 
ducts 5 night schools tor carters and sweepers 
and aids privately managed night schools to the 
extent of Its 10,000 per anniun; Patna aids free 
libraries to the extent of Its. 2,420 per annum, 
Poona maintains 1 night school and aids 
two others; and Karachi has 28 night 
schools to which it gives grants amounting 
nearly to Its 3,000 Bombay shows the greatest 
progress. The Bombay City Literacy Associa¬ 
tion started under the lead of Mr. K F Nariman 
is now conducting 65 Adult, classes (20 Marathi, 
12 Gujarati, 18 Hindi and 15 Urdu) staffed 
with 90 teachers and attended by about 2,000 
adults. They cost over Rs. 10,000 per annum. 
The Secretary reports that- the classes have been 
working satisfactorily and have led to a demand 
for the opening of many more, which cannot 
'be met for want of funds Were more funds 
available, it would be possible to increase the 


number of classes to 100 and their attendance 
to 3000 within a couple of months. 

The work of the Universities in the field of 
Adult Education consists in the organization of 
Extension Lectures not only at the University 
Centres but also at other places within their 
territorial jurisdiction. The one outstanding 
defect of these lectures, however, appears to be 
that they are mostly cm higher subjects of 
University study anil research, of interest to 
University students ratliei than to the ordinary 
adult inhabitants of urban areas. Lectures on 
subjects, such as “ Currency and World Chaos ”, 
“ The Linlithgow Commission and After ”, 
Cultmal Synthesis of India ”, “ Great Poetry ”, 
“ Mysticism in Religion ”, “ The Future of the 
Tamil Language", “ Kalidasha Sandesha ”, 
“ Kiirnatak Samskriti ”, “Contemporary Social¬ 
ly, Theories”. “Race Origins and Different in- 
linn ", “ The System of the Universe ”, “ Lineage 
of Man ”, are far beyond t,hc comprehension of 
nw<t of tlie people for whose benefit they are 
intended 

The Y. M. C A., The Bombay Presidency 
Adult Education Association, Bombay, the 
Adult Education Institute, Vile Parle (Bombay 
suburban area), the Adult Education League, 
Poona, the Raiyat Shikhan Mandal, Satara, 
and the Central Night Schools Association, 
Muzaffarpur (Bihar), arc all pursuing their 
useful activities with tin* same zeal as before. 

Poona has recently organized a Saksharta 
Prasarak Mandal (Association for Spread of 
Literacy) and has already commenced work. 
It has been proceeding on the plan evolved by 
Prof S It Bhngwat, Chief Officer of the Poona 
Municipality, who is known for his keen interest 
m the subject, with the active eo-operation of 
well-known local educationists It achieved 
success in its work at the three places at which 
il started it and, encouraged bv this success, 
extended its activities to six other places and 
brought nearlv 300 adults within its sphere of 
influence at the beginning of this year. Since 
icecipt of a grant of Rs. 4,450 from the present 
Bombay Education Ministry in October last, it 
has opened six more classes. To ensure success, 
tin' Association has arrnagod to train teachers on 
its own plan and has already produced six special 
reading books at a cost of over Rs 3.500 for the 
adults receiving instruction in its classes. It 
lias got films prepared to assist it in its work 
and has purchased a motor lorry to carry on 
propaganda on the subject from village to 
village. 

An “Indian Adul- Education Society” has 
also been started at Delhi with Prof. J. B. Raja 
and Mr. H. B. Richardson of St. Stephen’s 
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College, Delhi, as President and Secretary 
respectively, under the inspiration of Mr. and 
Mrs. T. F. Williams of the National Adult 
School Union, England, who came out to this 
country last winter and toured round several 
educational centres such as Agra, Delhi, Lahore, 
Allahabad, Calcutta, Nagpur and Bombay. Its 
motto is “ Lighted to Lighten ”. Its aims and 
objects are : 

(1) To remove illiteracy from India, 

(2) to enable the masses of the Indian people to 
become better citizens in every respect, and 

(3) to promote in all possible ways the personal 
development of the men and women of India so that 
they may attain the fulness of their liodily, mental, and 
spiritual stature and more especially those who had not 
the opportunities of education in their early life. 

Its methods are : 

(1) To open und conduct classes for imparting in¬ 
struction in tlie three R's to those who are illiterate; 

(2) to start and maintain more advanced classes of 
instruction to meet the need of those who are literate, 
but who have nnl had the opportunities for higher studies; 

(3) to discover and inaugurate suitable courses of 
vocational training of direct economic value to the 
poverty-stiicken masses, and more especially for the un¬ 
employed, and as a subsidary occupation for agricul¬ 
turalist i; 

(4) to devise and introduce general cultural courses 
on such themes as the National Heritage, Fine Arts, 
Health and Sanitation, Citizenship and Co-operation; 

(5) to supplement the regular courses enumerated 
above by stimulating periodical discussions, discourses, 
demonstrations, debates, dramas, concerts, competitions, 
melas or fairs, markets, tournaments, crafts, country 
dances, fancy shows and exhibitions of arts, cottage in¬ 
dustry and agricultural products; and the maintenance 
of read.ng rooms, stationery and itinerant libraries, 
museums; and in ther kindred ways calculated to pro¬ 
mote the aims of me Society; 

(6) to pmvide for all who seek instruction in the 
Society's institutions sound moial and religious instruc¬ 
tion in their respective faiths, to he imparted by the best 
qualified persons available for the pm pose; 

(7) to organize adequatel> equipped gymnasiums, 
wrestling pits and Faying fields for healthy physical 
exercise. 


It has deputed Miss Cryan who is a 
professor in Lady Ilardinge Medical College, 
Delhi, to report the work of the Association to 
this meeting. I am glad to welcome this 
measure, on the part of the Association, to 
establish contact with the All India Federation 
and discuss tho subject with it. 

During the current year, some interest in 
the subject was aroused by Dr. Frank Lauback 
wlio introduced into the Philippines a new 
method of teaching reading to illiterate adults. 
He showed at several places which he visited 
during his tour round this country how his 
method could lie applied to the education of 
Indian illiterates, and assisted in forming local 
committees for preparing reading books for 
adults The Gujarat Committee has already 
prepared and published the first book and is 
now planning to revise it for the second edition. 

It seems to me that time is now ripe for the 
consideration of the question of co-ordinating 
all these activities and bringing them withm the 
purview and jurisdiction of one Central All- 
India organization. Their integration is neces¬ 
sary, if a united effort is to be made in the field 
of Adult Education 

In conclusion, I take this opportunity to 
acknowledge with thanks the active interest 
that Mr. Earnest Cliampness of the National 
Adult School Union of England has taken in 
our proceedings. I am glad also to note that 
the World Association for Adult Education has 
continued to evince the same sympathetic 
interest in our work as it did before. It 
published a summary of our last year’s proceed¬ 
ings in its Bulletin, Second Soties, Number TX, 
and in its Occasional News Sheet No. 12 for 
March, 1937.* 

* Report as Secretary to the Adult Education Section 
■of the All India Education Conference, Calcutta, on 
December 28, 1937. 




THE PROGRESS OF RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 
WORK IN THE MYSORE STATE 

By G. RITDRAPPA, m.a. (Oxon.), Bah-at-Law 


The problem of improving the moral, material 
and intellectual conditions of the. agriculturists 
living in rural areas in India and the uigent 
need of action m the matter, have engaged the 
earnest- attention of enlightened and patriotic 

K itizons of India for over one quarter of a 
entury. The appointment of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on agriculture and the report that has 
been published as a result of their labours 
served as an eye-opener to town and city 
dwellers earning their livelihood by trade and 
other occupations The report is an impressive 
and monumental document and will serve as a 
valuable and authoritative reference book for 
a long time to come for all those who are really 
and sincerely interested in raising the average 
standard of life and culture of the citizens of 
'this country The conclusions of the Commis¬ 
sion and their earnest and far-reaching 
recommendations do honour to the. members of 
the Commission. This remarkable report gave 
further inspiration and strength to those who 
were thinking and working in the same field. 
Then emne the Round Table Conferences with a 
Anew to giving India a democratic form of 
Government with federation to give unity to the 

K country, and the need of educating the masses, 
feo that they may know the great value oi 
franchise and exercise it intelligently as respon¬ 
sible citizens of the country, was acutely felt 
by some awakened citizens of India 

And now that democracy lias actually 
Pawned upon India and bureaucracy is a< an 
end and the State looks to the individual citizen 
for guidance in shaping the policy and destiny 
of this great country, the need of improving 
the standard of life and education of the average 
citizen has become all-important, and every 
popular government in India is earnestly trying 
to solve the rural problems to accelerate 
the progress of the country and create a 
favourable atmosphere and soil for the demo¬ 
cratic, plant or idea to take root and thrive 
and grow. 

When politicians in British India are just 
beginning to do something in the matter, and 
particularly when it. has become a fashion on 
the part of leading politicians in India to regard 
the native states as untouchables for associa¬ 


tions for all-India purposes, it may not b<- 
inappropriate to say a word or two on the great 
progress that has been achieved by a constitu¬ 
tional monarch in his State with able and 
patriotic ministers at bis service. 

Perhaps it may not he unpleasant to- 
1 enieinber that about two hundred years ago 
every bit of land in India was ruled by some 
Chief, Prince, Raja, Maharaja, Sultan, Nawab 
or Chnkravarti or Emperor and they were 
constantly at war with one another. Some of 
these rulers were wise, good and God-fearing, 
and the Indian literature abounds in the inspir¬ 
ing accounts of such rulers. The. folklore, 
legends and purmms are full of their accounts, 
The names of Dharmaraya, Shuku Muni, Lord 
Buddha, Harisc.lmndra, Nala, Clmndragupta, 
Asoka and Akhar readily occur to mv mind and 
most of them were not only kings but were also 
profound scholars and philosophers and saintly 
in their character, and their names are still 
remembered and honoured in this country, so 
much so, that India know only one form of 
Government, and that was Monarchy, and the 
Indian still retains this traditional love and 
loyalty for his King, ]ust as the English love 
their King m spite of a democratic form of 
Government. I also venture to say that some 
Indian States are very much ahead of British 
India in the progress they have made, and that 
is because the Slates have full sovereign powers 
and the interests of the ruler and the ruled are 
identical. 

It is needless for me to mention that about, 
three decades ago little interest was taken by 
a town or city dweller in the rustic or cultivator 
of land. It appeared quite natural that the 
cultivator of land was illiterate, ill-clad and ill- 
housed and lived in the midst of filth and 
insanitary conditions. The villages attracted 
the aHention of the public and the governments 
only when rains failed and famines prevailed or 
floods occurred or epidemics broke out. And 
so in 1914, it occurred to H. H. the Maharaja 
of Mysore and his then prime-t 'nister who w’as 
no other than Sir M Visveswaiuiya. that some¬ 
thing should be seriously attempted to change 
this apathetic attitude on the part of Govern¬ 
ment officers and the public towards these un- 
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fortunate subjects of the State who form 90 per 
cent of the total population of the State, to 
improve the moral, material and intellectual 
conditions of the agriculturists, and the Village 
Improvement Scheme was introduced by an 
administrative order. A determined and dyna¬ 
mic campaign was launched to improve the 
sanitation, health and happiness of the rural 
.population Village improvement cnminitteeo 
weie formed throughout the Slate for each 
village or a combination of villages with the 
heads of the villages as chairmen, to attend to 
sanitation and oilier immediate wants and 
requirements of the village. The Government 
generously contributed one-half of the eost of 
works of public utility such as draw-wills for 
drinking pirposes, village halls, chavadis, cattle 
pounds and school-building*, lorming approach 
road* to villages, and erecting gate-pillars and 
sign-boards to indicate on the road-side the 
location of the villages The villagers were also 
a*Ked to devote one day in a week for communal 
labour, viz , for removing prickly-pear, lantana 
and other rank vogitation and filling up 
insanitary pits with stagnant water, construct¬ 
ing drain* and culverts and repairing school- 
buildmgs, temples and ehavadis and planting 
avenue trees, etc. 

Very satisfactory work was turned out by 
these village improvement committees. Thou¬ 
sands and thousands of draw-wells were sunk 
to provide pure, fresh and sweet water (God’s 
or nature’s wine), for thinking purposes and 
miles and miles of village roads were constructed 
by communal laboui in addition to school- 
buildmgs, ornamental gate-pillars and name¬ 
boards, culverts and drains The work of the 
village improvement committees under the 
supervision of the revenue officers continued to 
be satisfactory and II. H the Maharaja of 
Mysore and his prime-minister Sir Mirza Ismail 
thought that the time had arrived to give 
■each 5 dlagc a statutory basis and a constitution 
and die village panchuvals took the place of 
th< village improvement committees under the 
Village Panehayat Act of 1926 

The Panehayat Act has conferred full local 
self-government on the villages. The members 
•of the panchnyats are elected once in three years 
and many of them have elected their own 
chairmen. They have power to levy taxes and 
spend the ineome for necessary social services 
viz , sanitation, health and education and works 
of public utility. They have also power to levy 
optional taxes for increasing the amenities of 
life so eh as getting electric power‘for lighting 
the streets and also for industrial and agricul¬ 
tural purposes. 


The village panchayats arc holding meetings 
fairly regularly, framing their annual budgets 
and attending to the ordinary soeial services 
anil collecting taxes also although their collect¬ 
ing work cannot be said to be satisfactory. 
Special officers are being appointed for collection 
work wherever it is not satisfactory and also 
subordinates of the engineering department 
for the execution of works of public utility 
to make use of the large balance at 
their disposal, including the annual government 
grants. 

For the purpose of giving the public and* 
the world at laige an accurate impression of the 
work that, these panchayats have done and arc 
doing in this State so far, I cannot do better j 
than quoting the concluding remarks of the' 
Revenue Commissioner of Mysore who is the 
chief controlling authority in the matter in his 
annual report for 1935-36 : 

“ It is a little ever nine years “lince the village 
panchuvals scheme was brought intn forre. The number 
of village panchayats have steadily inrreascil from 7.996 
village panrliavats on 1st July, 1927 to 11,255 village 
panchayats inclusive of hamlets at the end of 1935-36. 
The total income of these panchayats during this period 
was nearly Rs. S9.21.100 while the aggregate expendi¬ 
ture incurred by them was Rs. 67,31,500 It may be 
interesting to note that during this period nearly 414 lakhs 
of rupees have been spent on eonservancy and sanita- . 
tions, Rs 0,36,400 inilurive of government and other 
rontiibutmns on water supply and maintenance charges, 
and Rs 29,21,500 on improvement works. Much remains 
to be done . . . etc.” 

It would therefore appear according to 
Ibis authentic document, that there are 11,255 
miniature parliaments working in rural areas 
with a democratic form of government,. The J 
report speaks of things only from 1927, and I* 
want the public to take into consideration the 
work done and the amount spent for village 
improvement from 1914 to 1927, to form a 
correct idea of what the State has done so far.* 
This account of the village improvement 
progress will not be complete if particular 
mention is not made of other important 
activities of the village panchayats. 

The panchayats m addition to attending to 
social services are also in charge of all local- 
village institutions. They are managing village 
forests and tanks and musafirkhanas. They 
are also enjoying additional postal facilities by 
employing runners on a small pay, wherever 'a 
loeked-bag system has been introduced. Most 
of the village panchayats have opened reading 
rooms and libraries and are also subscribing for 
newspapers and magazines, and libraries and 
reading rooms are increasing from year to year 
in the rural areas. 
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Medical Relief 

The village panchayats have also shown 
that they are not unmindlul of affording medical 
relief. They are distributing quinine pills freely 
to the villagers wherever malaria prevails. A 
large number of village pauchayuts is contri¬ 
buting their quota towards the maintenance of 
Ayurvedic and Unani Vaidyaslialas and District 
Board dispensaries. Some villages have also 
arranged for -weekly visits of the local medical 
officers to their villages and what is moir 
interesting and gratifying is that the village 
panchayats are evincing great interest m mater¬ 
nity and child welfare Maternity wards and 
maternity homes have been opened in village.- 
with the assistance of the District Boards and 
the Mysore branch of the Indian Red Cross 
Society. A large number of them have spuing 
up throughout the State. A few philanthropic 
gentlemen have also given hand'-omo donation** 
for -the construction of maternity homes and 
dispensaries in different parts of the State. 
Milk centres have also been started in different 
places lor the supply of pure milk to the children 
of the poor. 150 village panchayats held baby 
shows, and gave prizes to parents whose children 
were found to he healthy 

Planned Village Extensions 

Attention is also being paid by the village 
panchayats to the laying out, of village exten¬ 
sions on a definite sanitary plan, and tiled roofs 
■are taking the place of thatched roofs. For 
some years past the electrification of villages 
has been going on, and a large number of 
| villages are using electric power for lighting the 
streets and houses and also for industrial and 
agricultural purposes. It would also appear 
that many villages have taken kindly to the 
scout movement and that scouting has been 
* introduced into 40 villages in the Slate It may 
be a pleasant surprise to some that the village 
panchayats have been evincing a very great 
interest in the humanitarian activities of the 
Mysore Branch of the Indian Red Cross Society 
They are contributing a substantial sum of 
- Rs. 5,000 and odd to the local branch which 
has made it possible for the society to further 
extend its humanitarian activities. 

I have so far endeavoured to give a general 
idea of the important, activities of the village 
"panchayats. It only remains for me to say a 
few words on what the State has done and is 
doing to reduce illiteracy among the agricul¬ 
turists and improve their material and economic 
conditions. 


The Spread of Primary and 
Industrial Education 

The problem of educating the masses and 
giving them a political limning has become 
mure important than the problem of providing 
biead for eating, since the advent ot the demo¬ 
cratic era m India, by the inauguration of 
autonomous and self-governing States on a 
demonnl ic basis m India. Tins Slate is fully 
nine to this great need ol educating the masses 
and rapidly extending primary education m the 
State, s*o that literacy may spread among the 
agricultural classes. The number of pruuaiy 
schools in increasing troni year to ycai As 
most of the school board autlioiities have 
expies-ed their inability to rapidly increase 
these institutions for want of funds, the Govern¬ 
ment. have been encouraging voluntary elToits 
in 'inilwg pnvalc schools by converting them 
mlo anird institutions by sanctioning special 
grants for this purpose. Owing to tins addi¬ 
tional help and eneouragi meiit, the number of 
prmiurv schools for boys in the State has risen 
troni 5,735 to 5,783 uud the number of girl 
schools to 503 witlim a course of one year. In 
addition to tins, attention is aNo being paid to 
start adult schools on a large scale There are 
at picsenl 74 adult schools undei State control. 
Some pmntc individuals have opened adult 
schools both for men and women Tins is a 
vorv encouraging feature Some hold night 
classes and others afternoon classes There are 
also 497 indigenous village schools serving 
15,243 pupils. 

The Government, are maintaining 18 practi¬ 
cal instruction classes in agriculture and 4 
practical instruction classes in sericulture. In 
addition to this there are 80 practical instruction 
classes attached to middle schools and high 
schools to give a vocational turn to the educa¬ 
tion of boys m these schools and it- is reported' 
that all these are doing very useful work. 

Improvement of Agriculture and 
Agricultur\l Prosperity 

The traditional and conservative habits of 
the agriculturists and their fatalistic outlook 
and contcument. with things as they are and 
happen, is being gradually changed by the 
efforts of the agricultural department for some 
years The agriculturists are now realizing the 
advantages of using scientific agricultural imple¬ 
ments and ploughs, better seeds and manures 
to increase the output of Rioir agricultural 
produce and its quantity; ' ,e result is that 
many village panchayats are purchasing more 
improved implements for the use of the villagers 
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and are also maintaining agricultural depots iu 
many rural areas, and what is more gratifying, 
they have also realized the need of improving 
their cattle which is one of the major factors of 
their agricultural wealth. They have come to 
realize that mother cow and father bull should 
be beautiful and majestic in look to get more 
milk, and strong working animals to draw their 
carts to the market with their produce, and 
plough their lands. They are therefore listen¬ 
ing to scientific advice and are not objecting to 
inoculations when cattle diseases break out, to 
the castration of the inferior variety of bulls 
and are purchasing superior pedigree bulls on a 
large scale Most of the village panchayats are 
purchasing such bulls for common use, in the 
village at concessional rates. Can it be a 
mattci of wonder, if with better implements, 
better seeds, and better cattle, this agricultural 
prosperity of the country should iuflfease ! 

Subsidiary Occupations and 
Home Industries 

Again in order to provide the agriculturists 
with some subsidiary occupations when there is 
little to do on the land for many months, home 
industries are being introduced on a large scale. 
It is a well-known fart, that the Government in 
Mysore has given the greatest encouragement to 
the honest work of spinning, weaving anti khadi 
work. Khadi cloth is used by all Government 
servants to whom cloth is to be supplied 
annually by the Government. Wlmt this means 
to Ihe poor, although it means no more than 
four annas a day, can bo easily imagined 

Framed looms arc also brought into use by 
demonstration work by the Department of 
Industries and Commerce. Soap-making for 
which Mysore is so famous is also taught to 
those villagers so that they ’.nav earn a few pies 
or annas more a dav Bee-hiving industry and 
poubrv farming are also taught to the agricul¬ 
turists by the agricultural department and many 
other useful arts and crafts to spend their 
leisure hour profitably. 

These are some of the normal activities of 
the State in the welfare of the agricultural 
population I may also say that the Govern¬ 
ment of Mysore are earnestly trying to tackle 
the problem of agricultural indebtedness by 


means of debt conciliation boards on a voluntary 
basis with the help of co-operative societies and 
land mortgage banks, and the Government have 
also appointed marketing officers to help the 
agriculturists in selling their jfroduce in the best 
markets without middlemen who consume nearly 
half the value of their produce. 

Not contented with this and the progress 
made the Government have recently sanctioned 
the following schemes with a view to achieving 
greater immediate results : 

(1) The authorities of the National Council of 

y. M. C. A. are in charge of the rural reconstruction 
centre at Doddaballapur for which a recurring giant * of 
Rs. 4,000 per annum has /been sanctioned by Government 
for a period of !> years in their order dated ihe 21st of 
September, 19.14. It would appear that eight members 
of select panchayats in Doddaballapur taluk were giveiJ 
training at the centre during the official year 1935-36. ' 

(2) The Government in their order dated the 9th 
May, 1936. have sanctioned a scheme of concentrated 
propaganda for rural welfare in 189 selected villages in 
the different districts of the State in order to give a 
furthei push or impetus to the work of rural reconstruc¬ 
tion, and the half-yearly report of the work done under 
this scheme is very interesting and latses great hopes 
of rapid icsults. 

(3) In pursuance of Government order dated the 
1st of July, 1935, a rural health training centre was 
established at Cloaepet in co-operalion with the Rockfeller 
Foundation to serve as a model unit of efficient ruial 
health service and as a training centre for the personnel 
of the Health Department, and the Centie began work 
■n 135 villagis. 

Thu Government also established a rural 
welfare centre at Glosepet, on 10th July, 1937, 
to work side by side with health work. The 
work done by these special institutions is very 
interesting and worth reading 

It will thus be seen that the Government cf 
11. H. the Maharaja of Mysore are paying 
very sjieeitil attention to the work of rural( 
reconstruction or regeneration of the people in 
aeeordance with progressive modern ideas. 

If in a short newspaper article, I have been 
able to bring out the salient features of the 
immense work done since 1914, whieh seems to* 
be of a pioneering nature from a comparative 
point of view, my labour of love will not be in 
vain, and by this work alone Mysore may 
perhaps vie with other modern progressive 
States apart from phenomenal developments in 
other directions which the politicians of British 
India have generously and unhesitatingly 
recognized and commended. 



SOCIAL ILLITERACY 


Bv A ARONSON, b\ (('antab ), ph u 
Yuva-bharat) 


As the title oi this essay might lead to misunder¬ 
standings, we want, in a tew preliminary 
remarks, to make the aim ol our study clear 
(■ommonly the word “illiteracy” is used in a 
somewhat narrow sense; m official statistics, 
leports and public speeches, it indicates the 
inability oi a person ovet six years of age to 
read and to write The social data provided by 
statistics and reports are altogether of a too 
general kind; the economic and cultural back¬ 
ground are not sufficiently taken into considera¬ 
tion Illiteracy being one social phenomenon 
amongst many others, it should be studied in 
■connection with its original and natural 
surroundings, namely, the life of a social group 
Illiteracy considered from a social viewpoint, 
becomes something quite different It no longer 
indicates the inability of a person to read or to 
write, but it provides us with the necessary data 
cis to the means of intellectual communica¬ 
tion between the adult members of a society, 
pi limtive or civilized It, furthermore, indicates 
the evolution of illiteracy from the pre-literate 
stage of a primitive tribe to the liighlv developed 
literale stage of an urban civilization. These 
two stages of illiteracy should bo carefully 
distinguished : we may call the one, the illiteracy 
of the uneducated, winch is to be found in all 
primitive and as yet undeveloped social groups, 
feuoh as in Tndia; and the other, the illiteracy of 
the educated, which nowadays is to be found in 
all “ civilized ” countries in the West as well as 
especially in America Both are in the proper 
Ronse of the term social phenomena, in older to 
interpret them, one has to go back to the social, 
economic, and general cultural structure of the 
social group in question This essay therefore, 
aims at an interpretation of the data provided 
hv a study of illiteracy in the framework of a 
general sociological survey, and the question we 
want to solve here is, how those data can be 
used for further investigations 

We have found the clearest formula for the 
use of illiteracy statistics in a publication of 
the United States Bureau of Education, a 
formula that emphasizes all the social and 
cultural implications of the illiteracy problem; 
■we quote it by way of introduction as it 
represents a viewpoint which we have taken up 
•ourselves throughout our whole study : 


"Illiteracy statistics form one of the several 
indicee used in the science of demography to meaeure 
roughly the degree of a people's culture. They 
indicate to a considerable extent the effectiveness of 
its school system, the pride which the race in question 
takes in its language and literature, and its determina¬ 
tion to open to all its citizenry the medium of written 
communication. They reflect the national attitude 
towards the education of women, indigenous peoples, 
and minority groups ; the enforcement of compulsory 
educational, laws ; and the general progress of educa¬ 
tional policies. They are of uae to the administrator 
in formulating policies of government. They are in a 
definite sense an indication of country's financial 
and economic status. They are a valuable supplement 
to the more detailed and more frequently gathered 
statistics of education published annually or biennially 
by most countries." (James F. Abel and Norman 
J Bond : Illiteracy in the several countries of the 
world. United States, Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Bull., 1929, No. 4.) 

These remarks can, of course, be applied 
both to the illiteracy of the uneducated and the 
educated. The latter is a new form of illiteracy 
unknown to the pre-htcrate tribal stage of 
society; it is, m fact, to be found only in highly 
developed civilizations, and only after the war 
it has been recognized as a new form of social 
isolation in Western countries as well as in the 
United States. A child before reaching school- 
age can lie called “ illiterate ” in the West as 
well as m India; after leaving school, children 
in India frequently fall back into their former 
primitive state of illiteracy, because the oppor¬ 
tunity given to them to read and to write is very 
negligible indeed; from a sociological point of 
view Hint means that there is no actual need for 
inter-societal communication and that in 
primitive stage of society people are very well 
contented witii an oral transmission of news as 
well as of “ literature ”, A child m one of the 
Western countries or m America has first of all 
to go through a most complicated and involved 
educational machine with its standardized 
curriculum, and after leaving school, although 
it usually does not forget, how to read and write, 
it does not find any serious connection between 
the actual life of society and the subjects taught 
at school : its ability to read and to write is not 
used in inter-societal commi ucation (except for 
writers, journalists, politicians, etc.), but, in the 
average case, for the acquisition of wealth; at 
the same time this ability makes the child or the 
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young adult undergo all sorts of influences 
emanating from all tliese social phenomena with 
which a normal adult in Western civilization 
comes in daily contact, such as all reading and 
wilting matter, general cultural interests, social 
and religious activities, and the way of getting 
a living. A normal adult in that type of society 
will accept indiscriminately those influences 
from outside lie will no longer find any 
relation between them and Ins former school life, 
and'this experience which every normal adult 
has to undergo nowadays will bring about a new 
kind of “ illiteracy ”, one which is more complex 
than the mere inability to read ami write, but 
which is altogether more dangerous; for, after 
opening the child's mind in an elaborate educa¬ 
tional process, tin' social group is incapable of 
prodding the right kind of intellectual materia 1 
for the child’s further development; and material 
of the wrong and indiscriminate kind inevitably 
leads to a “ higher ” form of illiteracy, which 
may lie called the illiteracy ot the educated Tt 
Is, as we have said before, a new form of passive 
isolation in a civilized and industrialized society. 
We shall presently give instances of this kind of 
intellectual isolation. It needs, however, hardly 
mentioning that there are no statistics available 
for this form of illiteracy; only sociological 
surveys on a much broader basis can help us; 
whenever they have been used here, they will be 
mentioned in the course of this essay 

It should be clear by now' that the ultimate 
aim of this essav is to present the evolution from 
the illiteracy of the uneducated to the illiteracy 
of the educated as seen from the standpoint of 
a sociologist, As both are to be found side by 
side in the present state of civilization, and the 
Ea«t (with the exception of Japan) on the one 
hand, and America on the other, represent the 
two alternativ. - in a most illuminating manner, 
and as the two are separated by several centuries 
of “ progress” in the West, this study is of 
actual ns well as of historical interest. Statis¬ 
tics and meaningless numbers will be avoided ns 
far as possible; no "scientific” investigation 
Ns been attempted here; from the few sugges¬ 
tions found in the following paragraphs, the 
reader will have to draw his own conclusions. 

It has been said that illiteracy both 
" primitive ” and “ evolved ” is a form of isola¬ 
tion. Our first aim therefore will be to consider 
the “ primitive ” isolation of an adult illiterate 
together with its social implications. Written 
symbols are unintelligible to him. therefore he 
must limit his social intercourse to his immediate 
social group and many stimuli will .pass un¬ 
noticed. Contemporary civilization depends to 
a large extent on written symbols; there*-, re the 


illiterate adult will be handicapped in his- 
reactions to stimuli; and, furthermore, only a 
limited number ol stimuli, namely, those 
independent of written symbols, will be conveyed 
to lmn. Those few remarks indicate that primi¬ 
tive illiteracy, above all, belongs to those 
phenomena of human existence which by common 
consent are called “ societal In an American, 
study on illiteracy we have found the relation¬ 
ship established between illiteracy as a, societal 
phenomenon and other elements of social life 
such as race, nationality, school system, birth 
rate, infant mortality, early age of marriage, 
size of family, mobility, suicide, and urbaniza¬ 
tion (Sanford Winston ■ Illiteracy in the 
Umtcd Stales, Chape] IIill, 1930). Although 
there these elements were quantitatively deter¬ 
mined, wc shall lie contented here with the 
conclusions drawn from the very complex 
material And if we keep in mind that all the 
conclusions are intimately connected with the 
sociological fact of individual isolation a great 
deal of what we shall have to say on the 
illiteracy of the educated will become clear. 

In order to show the relationship between 
“ primitive ” illiteracy, economic status, and 
educational facilities, two examples will be given 
here both taken from Mr. Winston’s book One 
is at present, of very great, importance in most 
civilized countries, a problem with which all the 
various forms of government have to struggle, 
and which is, for obvious reasons, unknown in 
the " uncivilized ” East: the steady fall of the 
birth-rate. Here Sanford Winston comes to the 
following illuminating conclusion ■ 

“To sum up briefly, one may say, then, that not 
only were low birth-rates found lo be related to higher 
economic stains, and lo a high percentage of urbanization,, 
hut also to low illiteracy tates. Moreover, since urbaniza¬ 
tion and economic status were thought to he factors that 
disturbed the truer relationship of birth-rate and illiter¬ 
acy, these two affecting factors were mathematically con¬ 
trolled When this was done, a significant relationship- 
hetween illiteracy and birth-rate was still found to exist. 
It would appear tiien, that illiteiate women tend to hear 
more children. To what degree this is due to lack of 
knowledge of birth-rontrnl in its various forms, to what 
degree it is due to lack of othei sources of interest, i» 
a separate study in itself . . If this relationship is- 
true then, with the gradual decrease of illiteracy and 
conversely, with the gradual increase in the educational’ 
status of women, it would appear that we have here an 
important factor in explaining the decreasing birth-rate 
in the United States.” (op, cit., p. 92.) 

This conclusion refers to a social pheno¬ 
menon of a rather collective kind. For our own 
study it indicates that there is an increase in 
birth-rate to be found in a social group where 
the illiteracy of the uneducated prevails and 
that the reverse is true for a " civilized ” country 
with preponderate illiteracy of the educated!. 
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Another phenomenon wlnoli concerns the indivi¬ 
dual rather than a collective body is mentioned 
m Air. Kinston's book the relationship of 
suicide-rates, economic status, educational facili¬ 
ties, and illiteracy; although tins problem is 
still of minor importance even m the West, it 
draws, however, our attention to the fact that 
illiteracy as such, individual isolation, and lack 
of inter-societal communication, docs not neces¬ 
sarily lead to mental deficiency. Indeed, we 
lead there that 

The illilPidle d- roinparril •with persons of higher 
educational -talus, do util commit suicide to an impoitant 
degree. When I he it grr-sion equations aie utili/eil, the 
suicide late may he pieilie|"d as rising ns editeational 
status uses. To what degiee tins is due to thp increased 
complexity of stimuli which confront the person of higher 
educational status i, an iinporlunt study in itself/’ (op. 
tit., p 1.31 ) 

The,sc two mstance.s may appear ambiguous 
It .seems, in iaet, as though ‘'primitive” 
ilhteiaey were a kind of rctour a la luttun:, 
a simple and harmless iorm ol ignorance, or a 
rchtjed Rousseauism That this is not the case, 
could be easily pioved by the iaet of economic 
exploitation of the llhteiate by tlie educated. 
On the other band, however, society itself, or 
at. least a large muiibei of its adult and educated 
members, ronsiders illiteracy as some 11 ting 
utterly despicable, a disease m the cultural life 
■ol a nation. How ran these two points ol view 
lie reconciled” Why does society at present 
attack illiteracy, although it seems fairly clear 
that illiteracy as such and especially considered 
from a social viewpoint is quite harmless to 
society and even to a certain extent “ profitable ” t 
Is it |iurr luunanitananisin and philanthropy' 
What social motives lie behind the word 
•“ progress ” which wants to utilize literacy m 
th(‘ service of a social group? Why should the 
mind of the millions and millions of illiterates 
be opened to new stimuli, and if so, who will be 
responsible for those stimuli, who will set up 
standards for the right choice of stimuli? 

The answer to this most important question 
is to lie found in die history of literacy^ itself 
The cultural stage of social groups m Europe, 
which by common consent is called “literate,” 
has been reached there only in the course of the 
Inst. huntkfHf years or so Literacy was consi¬ 
dered throughout the European Antiquity, Middle 
Ages, and to a certain extent the modern times 
as" well, a social “luxury,” a privilege of the 
leisured class; all those who did not earn their 
living by manual work and who were by their 
social status, caste, or intelligence, above the 
tTO wd were entitled to a free remuneration for 
their services rendered to the cultural life of a 
social group; to this minority belonged the 


clergy, teachers, writers, philosophers. So, for 
instance, in the great cultural centres of anti¬ 
quity, Athens and Alexandria, a high percentage 
of illiteracy prevailed, and in the rural areas 
the mechanism ol oral tranMiiission was still in 
loree. The cultural characteristics of the pre¬ 
literate tribal stage are to be found all ovi r 
Europe right through the Middle Ages The 
apparent ellorts of Charlemagne in 789 to extend 
literacy to the masses only signify unsuccessful 
attempts to exterminate illiteracy among the 
clergy. A strong movement against illiteracy 
is to he found in 19th century Europe, espocinllv 
m all those countries with a powerful and 
enlightened monarch In this particular instance, 
abstract or philosophical interpretations are 
very misleading : this movement- was not. due to 
some kind of progressive “ enlightenment ” or 
to humanitarian ideas, but it, was an integral 
part, of the larger technique of nationalist, 
revival In the case of the Ilapsburg, the 
Russian Czar, the Herman Kaiser, in Turkey 
and in Japan, this nationalist, revival is more 
than obvious : the citizens became the willing 
tool of some ruling caste and on the other hand 
the range of mob behaviour was greatly widened 
bv univci sal literacy Japan’s attempt to 
exterminate illiteracy in her owm motherland is 
most illuminating m connection with her 
nationalist revival m the last fit) years. The 
very low illiteracy rate in Japan <0 88 per cent! 
does not indicate anything so far as Japan’s 
general cultural level is concerned; for, the 
census figures for Japanese living abroad arc 
much higher indeed, those m Canada are 20 4 
per cent, illiterate those in V 8 A 11 per cent. 
(For more details see James F Abel and 
Norman J Bond: op cit.). Even if we neglect 
the relationship of nationalist, revival and 
illiteracy, another more important faelor must 
be taken into consideration The, notable exten¬ 
sion of literacy in the Inst two centuries, 
especially amongst the middle classes, was due 
no doubt to the industrial and capitalist revolu¬ 
tion, the development, of foreign trade, and the 
uwaiencss that good and continual information 
gives a good and continual economic reward. 
Literacy thus became a means for the acquisi¬ 
tion of wealth. As for the “ reading habit” 
among the middle classes m the late 18th and 
early 19th century, the popularity of Goethe in 
Germany, Byron in England, and Chateaubriand 
in France, it seems to be from this point of view 
at least, altogether a negligible factor. The. 
extensive sales of new litr -<t,uro at that period 
(especially between 1800 and 1830) do not 
necessarily indicate a higher level of culture; 
they rather represent new and more powerful 
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methods of “ cultural ” advertisements through 
the economic and social position of the printing 
press in modern society. It is at that time that 
literature and science began to be popularized 
to a great extent; whether this popularization ol 
literacy was something good or whether it' was 
harmful to the social group at large, we shall 
ha\e to consider later on m connection with the 
“illiteracy of the educated”. Enlightened 
monarchies and the desire for economic power 
of the individual were the two forces that literally 
“ pushed ” the masses towards literacy. A third 
factor should be mentioned. Governments in 
the early part of the last century were troubled 
by mob turbulence, strikes and terrorism; 
from 1816 onwards select committees of (he 
House of Oommoiis revealed a “ shocking 
degree ” of illiteracy among the lower classes in 
England; they were, in faet, forced to promote 
education so as to teach the working class “to 
govern and repress their passions And it is 
perhaps interesting to know something more 
about the teachers engaged in teaching the 
working classes how to read and write, and who 
opened their minds to new and powerful stimuli; 
so we read in a pamphlet published in 1856 : 

“In my John's (Itu^eD speech on this part of the 
question, I here is a very startling statement made on the 
authority of Sir John Pakington—‘ thal 700 teachers did 
not sign their own names, hut merely affixed their marks’— 
thereby intimating their inability to write their names.” 
(The education of the Masses, Can it be accomplished? 
A question addressed to the Lords and Commons of the 
Biitish Parliament, London, 1856, pseud.) 

All the three factors which insist on the 
importance of literacy, either as means for 
nationalist propaganda, or as a means for 
acquisition of wealth, or lastly as a means for 
the suppression of mob turbulence, do not 
consider literaly as an aim in itself Only in 
the last 50 years we find this tendency repre¬ 
sented in humanitarian or philanthropic move¬ 
ments of a more or les-? international kind. The 
key-woni for all those movements is “Mass 
education on a democratic basis”; and here we 
are back to our first problem . what is the real 
reason of the educated members of a social group 
to open the minds of the illiterate to new and 
powerful social stimuli? The three factors 
which have been at work until now do not giv«. 
a satisfactory answer. The humanitarian and 
the philanthropist, however, are quite different 
in their mental outlook. Here universal literary 
becomes an aim m itself, and, according to them, 
it should be attained for unselfish and purely 
“ ideal ” reasons It seems liardlv necessary to 
go on quoting some of those vague and 
ambiguous statements which we read daily in 


Indian newspapers. In the Proceedings of the* 
first biennial conference of the World Federa¬ 
tion of Education Associations held at Edinburgh 
in 1925 t World Education, edited by G. C 
Pringle, vol. II, p 639) the following disconcert¬ 
ing lemark is to be found : 

" I have been told that educating illiterates is just 
like letting them into an unlocked garden, but 1 said, 
to me it wai more like opening prison doors and letting 
them out of the dungeon.” 

This attitude towards literacy did not 
undergo many changes during the last decade; 
illiteracy is still commonly considered to be 
“ ignorance ” and literacy “ knowledge ” and 
light and wliar. not: 

“ . - the transition from illiteracy to literacy in lie 

case of any poison is not so much u nansition from one 
level of ignorance to another, as it is a transition from 
one world to an altogether different world, from a world 
of superstition and acquiescence to a world of light and 
independent judgment ...” (In a recent number of 
Tnbeni, quoted in : A Scheme of Adult Literary for 
Allahabad Municipality, by Babu Sangam Lala Agarwalla 
1937.) 

Frequently also the lack of ideals among 
the illiterates is emphasized. Illiterates are all 
those 

“ who have not the ideals that open the way into this 
eduraiutn which is ihe interpretation of Life, the inter¬ 
pretation of life in terms of nature, the truth of man 
as a social individual, and the interrelation of Life in 
terms of Beauty.” eWorld Education, op. cit., vol. II, 

p. 661). 

And when the same speaker is asked whether 
precisely the illiterates in Germany or France- 
plunged almost the whole ol Europe and 
50 pei cent of America into the War, she finds 
a most illuminating answer, an answer, m fact, 
which strongly supports our own argument; 

" Tliey were spintual illiterates, because they did not 
know iheir fellows.” (p. 664) 

I. is indeed a pity that this statement- 
passed more or less unnoticed For its deeper 
implications are that education us it exists at 
present is fur from being “ an interpretation of 
life in terms of truth, nature, and beauty,” and 
that the transition irom illiteracy to literacy is 
in reality “ a transition from one level of 
ignorance to another,’’ or m our own terminology 
it is a transition from the illiteracy of the 
uneducated to the illiteracy of the educated. 

It is a common and regrettable mistake 
among modern and “ progressive ” educationalists 
to neglect the economic background of educa¬ 
tion; many rtf them do not as vet realize that 
there is an intimate relationship between the 
desire to provide education for all and the 
economic abilities of the social group. This 
economic ability stands frequently in an over- 
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whelming contrast, to the purely “ ideal ” desire 
for education Thus, even Governments of 
democratic countries are not in the least 
ashamed to draw the attention of its adult and 
educated members to this fact The United 
States Bureau oi Education in si publication 
entitled The Declining Crisis w Education, 
give* us the following interesting educational 
data for the year 1933 : 

100.000 moil' rliildien art- this year denied all educa¬ 
tional opportunities heenusr of dosing schools, (especially 
in the ratal areas), sdiool terms will put at least a 
million other children on learning rations dose to the 
level of mental starvation; one of every two cities has 
been compelled to drop some important school (especially 
all the classes on art, phvsnal exercise, civics, hvgicne, 
etc.); one of every thiee teachers must work this year 
for less than the “ blanked code ” minimum for unskilled 
labour: 200,000 ecriifir ated teacheis are unemployed; 
250 school distiicts in 20 states have been compelled to 
default on bounds (Lcjflet, No. 44, 1033). 

We think that these disconcerting remarks 
are sufficient proof for the link which apparent¬ 
ly exists between the economic ability of a 
social group and the education provided for its 
members, but there is even a deeper link be¬ 
tween the two, one which again strengthens our 
argument : economists at- present realize that 
masa-edueation automatically raises the econo¬ 
mic abilities of a country; and in the same yeai 
1933 a high American official pronounced the 
following statement, which, after all, no longer 
surprises us : 

“ I wonder if il is’nl a fair statement that while we 
have indulged ourselves hhcially in education, we have 
not done this so much for the sake of education itself 
or to add to the cultuie and graciousness of life, but 
because of the general belief that by educating ourselves 
and our children we have been making it possible to 
win in the race for acquisition of wealth.’’ (Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the InLerior, addressing the National 
Education Association at Chicago, July 6, 33; ef. New 
York Times, July 7, 1033.) 

The above Leaflet, and this address form a 
perfect vicious circle, out of which there seems 
to be no hopeful escape possible As mere 
literacy docs no longer satisfy the adult member 
of a social group, as on the other hand, when¬ 
ever there is an economic crisis, the educational 
sendee* are curtailed in the poorer states rather 
than in the richer ones, and as, lastly, education 
for the rich as well as for the poor becomes 
simply a means for the acquisition of wealth or 
for an assured social position, one has a quite 
natural right to ask where all this education and 
literacy ultimately leads to, and whether there 
is a genuine and sincere response to be found 
among the “masses”, especially among the 
middle classes of a civilized country, such as 
America. A sociological survey of very great 
importance and interest has helped us here to 


collect the necessary material. (Robert S. Lynd 
and Helen Morrell Lynd : Middletown, A Study 
in American Culture, 1929). We have found in 
this survey a satisfactory answer to our two 
questions Of what kind is the response of the 
masses to literacy provided by mechanized and 
standaidized mass-education : 

“Puiisnts liisisi upon more ami mine education as 
patt of their children*!* hirth-iight; editors anil lecturers 
point to education as a solution ioi every kind of social 
ill . . . Lilciacy, yes, they want their children to he 
able to ‘lead tlir newspapers, wute a letter, and perform 
the ordinalv operations of arithmetic,’ hut, beyond that, 
mam of them arc little inteiesled in what the scIumiI? 
teach” (p. 218.) 

And in the same chapter of the book we 
find flu- answer to our first, question, where, does 
the over-emphasis on education and literacy lead 
to? 

“ The cit> boasts of the fact that only 2.5% of its 
population ten years of jge or older eunnot read and 
write, and meanwhile the masbed weight of advertising 
and piofessionnl publicity are creating . . . new forms 
of social illiteracy, and the invention of the motion 
picture ib mlioilucing the city's population, young and 
old, week aflei week, into types of vivid experience, 
which they come to take for granted as paits of their 
lives, vet have no naming to handle ...” (p. 222.) 

By “ social illiteracy ’’ is obviously meant 
the new illiteracy of the educated. The stimuli 
to which an adult member of (lie social group 
has to respond, are in no connection whatsoever 
to the stimuli of Ins actual or former school life. 
Tno educational process the aim of which it was 
to make the transition from the primitive 
illiteracy of a new-born child to the literacy of 
an adult, as easy and smooth as possible has 
evidently- tailed to fulfill its purpose. Instead 
of using the abstract knowledge of languages 
(see I lie preponderance of Latin in American 
schools), of civics, of philosophy, of science, the 
adult's mind, after leaving school, is in his 
“ business ” hours solely occupied with the means 
of acquiring wealth, and in his leisure hours 
either with reading newspapers (written symbol* 
that convey to him news from his own socia. 
group as well as from other social entities— 
“ nearly two-third of the morning paper bought 
bv tht* great bulk of Middletown familic* is 
composed of advertisings ”) or with listening 
in to the wireless (a mechanized and centralized 
transmission of news and of cultural goods to 
the members of the social group) or with going 
to cinema (a combination of oral and ocular 
transmission of experiences mostly unknown to 
the average adult of the average community, a 
heightening of the artifn 'illy imaginary life 
divorced from the actual overience of the group- 
itself). The reading of a newspaper, the listen¬ 
ing in to the wireless, the visit to a picture- 
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house, ;ire purely individual actions; at the time 
when those actions are actually performed the 
individual is completely isolated from his social 
group, although the same news and expeiiences 
are conveyed to all the members of the same 
community, there is no societal mteicourse 
between the members of that group; it is an 
interesting fact to know that no other profession 
is more neglected m the common social life of 
Middletown’s adult citizens than that of the 
teacher; both educationalists and teachers are 
“in terms of the concerns and activities that 
pre-nccupy the keenest of the citv's leaders ” 
(p. 2091 non-cntilics. If there is nnv “social” 
activity at all m this highly-civilized group, it 
takes place in tin* interest or the name of some 
political, mas line, or religious association; it 
serves on the one hand the monetary or “ social ” 
ambitions of the individual member of the 
society, or on the other hand it helps to pass 
one’s time in an agreeable and quite pleasant 
manner But. the individual isolation of the 
adult member of the group persists all through 
his business and leisure hours One may say, 
in fact, without, much exaggeration that the 
individual isolation today is of a much more 
dangerous kind than in the pre-literate tribal 
stage of civilization; today the individual 
characteristics of oral transmission of news and 
cultural goods arc no longer to be found either 
in the newspaper, or in the wireless programme, 
or in the cinema; the mechanization and 
standardization of societal intercourse robs the 
individual of his genuine capacity to mix freely 
and “innocently” with other members of the 
social group His capacity to read and to write 
rather prevents him from doing so : it only 
provides him with a powerful weapon against all 
those members of society who arc weaker and 
therefore unnh 1 " to resist his attacks The 
commonplace that “ knowledge is power ” 
cherished by all those who fight against 
primitive illiteracy becomes utterly absurd and 
essentially destructive in modern civilized 
society. For, if “ power ” means “ wealth ”— 
and that is the case in all “ advanced ” societies 
- -(lien this commonplace should be aholishod 
altogether It leads, as we have tried to prove, 
to a new' form of individual isolation harmful to 


men, to an illiteracy of the educated, the dull¬ 
ness and intellectual misery of which seems 
sometimes to be much more appalling than the 
dullness and intellectual misery of an uneducated 
illiterate. And docs “knowledge” in more 
advanced societies really mean power? Are not 
those social groups, that deliberately went back 
to the pre-literate tribal stage of society, proud 
of their ignorance? Do they not cultivate 
primitive illiteracy as a means to attack and to 
fight, against the nearest, social community by 
means of new scientific discoveries? “ Know r - 
ledgn ” in such countries is only for the very 
few; the great hulk of the. people for whom 
compulsory education and “ mass education on 
a democratic basis ” was introduced, should he 
kept in ignorance And the paradox becomes 
true, namely, that. “ ignorance is power ”, the 
ignorance of the educated in particular, or in 
our terminology, the illiteracy of the educated 
Clear formulas for the relationship of ignorance 
and power are to be found in the writings of the 
greatest statesmen of today as well as in 
newspapers : 

“It is not necessary lo fill I hr students’ brain with 
ancient and modern learning. Learning can only he a 
special Swedish drill necessary for the training of the 
brain, nnd the qmckei it is forgotten in its useless and 
superficial details the more useful it w'ill be” ( Musso¬ 
lini, m a Speech in vol. V, of his Srritti e Disrorsi.) 

In the East, we find the same thought 
expressed lit a cruder and more sincere way : 

*" Wc must rid the schools of the spa it of free in¬ 
quiry; . our schools are educating a rising genera¬ 
tion which in the next wai will form part of the army 
and must he closely connected with it.” (Tn Nikhou, 
a Japanese rewspaper ) 

The next generation all over the world is 
cheerfully marching towards ignorance. The 
“prison doors” of illiteracy have been opened; 
now the “ blessings ” of literacy descend upon 
the masses The individual m his new social 
isolation encounters and has In deal with yet 
unknown powerful stimuli Literacy is a burden 
upon hint No genuine response to social 
stimuli can be expected from him He becomes 
suspicious, sceptical, and intellectually impotent.. 
In his behaviour he is proud, pretentious, and 
self-satisfied In his mentality he is advanced, 
civilized, and essentially progressive. 


WOMEN’S EQUALITY 

By Prof. KRISHNA PRASANNA MUKHRJI, rh.n. 
Vi* va-bharati, Santuiikeian 

III 


The right, of women to the free choice of an 
occupation if it stretches to the extent of exclud¬ 
ing motherhood (from their choice) present■« 
features which arc quite unique and as such 
cannot he treated by the leaders of a stab 1 
(whether men or women) on the Mime footing 
as the right of the free choice of occupation id 
males for the simple reason that here a certain 
contingency may arise (c tj , if all the women 
or a substantial majority of them or all the 
educated women in a society reliw to take up 
the responsibilities of motherhood preferring 
prolc-Monal careers) when the State may in the 
interests of its very existence have to interfere 
with the freedom of choice of occupation of 
women. 1 have only mentioned the refusal of 
responsibilities of motherhood (by women) as 
the only contingency m which the State mav 
have to interfere with and modify this right of 
women and have intentionally excluded their 
choice of refusing wifehood from such a contin¬ 
gency because I think wo ought not to yoke 
unwilling women to matrimony if they consid- r 
(lie status of a wife as derogatory and (as I 
hope to show in a separate paper “The future 
of the institution of marriage”) wo can do s.i 
without incurring any loss to our racial future 
Untrammelled by the responsibilities of office 
or state-duties I would personally (on ground- 
of perfect, political justice) like to go to the 
length of even granting women the right to evad" 
motherhood if they find solace and realize the 
utility of womanly existence in scientific and 
professional careers, because I would consider 
the imposition of motherhood on a woman un¬ 
willing to shoulder its burdens with eagerness 
and love as wasting a precious favour bv thrust¬ 
ing it upon one unworthy of being enthroned on 
the sanctuary of motherhood. Not till she feels 
the utter futility of her existence withou* 
motherhood has a woman earned the title to 
motherhood and when she feels that certainlv 
then she will not accuse mpn of thrusting <hi« 
evil upon her. On the contrary she will be 
thankful to man for enabling her to realize her 
highest spiritual self through motherhood Such 
mothers alone are assets of a race. Unwilling 
mothers are national liabilities. They will not 


build up sweet homes; they would create 
obnoxious bedlams. 

It will be evident from the issues raised and 
points di-cu-scd in the foregoing pages that 
thoie exist an inequality of ability and dis- 
snnihuily of taste (between the two sexes) 
hi ought about principally by their dissimilar 
sex-function placing tin female sex in a 
pdiuanently disadvantageous position so far as 
lcputation-carnitig and career-building (through 
the exertion of the body and mind) are 
concerned These dissimilarities of sex-functions 
(which puts an unequal burden on the female 
six) are however not ol man’s making and if 
anybody has any gnevance, complaint must be 
lodged not aga nst man but against the Maker, 
for he is not responsible for it. On the contrary, 
annd-t all hw follies, blunders, excitements, 
liritatmns, and failings man has tried to the 
1 o«1 of his abilities to make up for the compnra- 
t'vely more favourable position m which Nature 
I nppen« to put him bv allotting him lighter 
o' jurat ions m tlu* process of the propagation of 
the race, by w.llmgly taking up on his shoulders 
liardin and more difficult jobs 

The«.o dissimilarities have given rise to 
diflViiiit standards o* morality, education, 
conduct anil behaviour for the two different 
sexes in society. To a certain extent these 
differences are inevitable and even where it. may 
he found Hint a different standard is unnecessary 
it l* not always men who have been responsible 
for perpetuating the differences History will 
show that more often than not it is women who 
arc pers : str,nt in demanding a different standard 
of conduct, and behaviour for males and females 
sometimes even from childhood. Which mother 
will not take care to see that a just adolescent 
daughter (who does not yet know the facts 
about the sex-life and is yet old enough to be 
curious about it) does not mix freely with her 
rnuallv youthful boy-companions—as freely as 
Hie allows a son of that age to move about 
because 

“ thp boy cannot be bo abused 'bat the consequence i» 
life-long shame and impairmeiii of career and destiny.” 1 

(1) Sumner and Ketler : Science of Society, p. 117. 
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And even if in future it be possible for a really 
enlightened state to remove the obloquy on 
illegitimacy and unmarried motherhood with 
which these are at present stigmatised by 
society no government however enlightened can 
repair the loss that she suffers in health and 
attractiveness by having had to go through the 
ordeals of a forced motherhood at a tender age. 
This, aac will say, is not fair, but it is neither 
fair that women alone should suffer the pangs 
of childbirth.- 

For this injustice and unfairness the Maker 
alone is responsible and I see no possibility o f 
removing this injustice unless lie finds it conve¬ 
nient. to repeal the first section and clause of 
His First. Act. of Creation. Speaking scientific¬ 
ally in other words 

“ the only way in make the iexes equal would be to gel 
bark along the course of evolution and interfere at the 
point wlieir bi-sexuality first appeared.”’ 

Unable or um\ T illing to accept these 
unalterable facts the leaders of women’s 
emancipation m our country (and in other 
countries as well) found it. convenient to hurl 
the whole blame on the shoulder of man by 
concocting, what I like to call the “ myth of 
systematic male tyranny ,’’4 which under the 
spell of a false sense oi courtesy or chivalry has 
come so dangerously near getting established as 
a iaet by receiving indirect encouragement 
instead of refutation from men that when very 
recently women demanded seats m the Iv.ceutive 
(Working) Committee of the Indian National 
Congress even the most outspoken and courage- 
on- oi Congtess Presidents appeared apologetic 
and Ava- unable to tell them plainly (a quality 
with which his mule friends art' but too familiar') 
that they cannot hope to secure any seat in the 
Congress Cabinet unless produce women 

of the cabinet ailibre 

They have bullied u to such an extent, to 
the belief that we have habitually ill-treated 
them that even our best journals (edited by 
men) tr\ to make amends for our supposed 
omissions and commissions in the past by 
taking recourse to such acts of subtle flatten- to 

(2) Sumner and Keller. Ibid, p. 117 

(31 1hid. p. 116. 

(4) It most refreshing to note that Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu (the ablest and perhap- the only woman publir 
servimt who has won a plate among the leaders on her 
own personal merits) has never given any encouragement 
to the sptcad of this myth and has always exeinsed her 
va*l influence in curbing the piopensity of her less ex¬ 
perienced sistcis of degtading any Women’s Conference 
of which the guidanre was left in her hands to an 
exhibition of hysterical vilifications of the sturdier sex 
which appreciates and admires her unerring instinct for 
justice and feminine chivalry with gratitude. 


the fair sex as publishing the career (with a 
photo) of Miss So-and-so who has perhaps 
distinguished herself by doing no other un¬ 
common feat than securing the R. A degree or 
obtaining the title of a “ nightingale ” from a 
music club, though it is common kmnvlcdge that 
the (wicked?) male father of the said Miss 
So-and-so had left no stone unturned to provide 
her Avitli all her requirements including perhaps 
half-a-dozen private tutors including those for 
labia and piano. 

Far be it from me to suggest that women’s 
merit and distinguished achievements should not 
receive public recognition or that heroines 
should not be honoured But, it. is up to us to 
make it clear to women that a heroine is one 
who courageously fights life’s battles against 
heavy odds and not one who wins a Bachelor¬ 
ship of Arts or a nightingalehood of Bengal 
under such favourable conditions Instead of 
that Ave add to their false vanity by lionising 
them as intellectual “Stars”. It spoils an 
already spoilt band. It. adds a fillip to bourgeois 
ostentation and vainglory 

I want to make it perfectly clear at this 
point that T should not, be mistaken for a reac¬ 
tionary or anti-emancipationist. The very 
knoAAledge of the fsiet of the inequalities of the 
sexes, of the disadvantageous position to which 
women have been put by Nature makes it 
incumbent upon me to become a thorough and 
uncompromising champion for the removal of 
women’s disabilities {such as are removabU hit 
the efforts of man), and mv views on that point 
have been very plainly stated elsewhere ’* ft nr 
success or failure in that direction mil determine 
the qualitii of our civilization. 

But a movement and specially a social 
movcmi'nt to be successful must bear the stamp 
of honesty, sincerity, fixity of purpose and above 
all its leaders must be in touch with the realities 
of life When in the face of the patent fact, 
that the movement of women’s emancipation 
owes its origin to the inspiration and initiative 
of men and that in almost every family a father 
or a brother is fighting for the greater "liberty of 
action and freedom of a young daughter or sister 
in choosing her station in life as a mother or a 
grand-mother, women forge the myth of male 
tyranny, I am constrained to say thev are lack¬ 
ing in honesty. When they pass resolutions in a 
Women’s Conference (as they did recently in the 
Panjabi demanding that, men should leave the 
management of society and the administration 


(fit Mukerii : “Some aspects of female education 
in India,” contributed in The V. P. Education, May, 1936 
(15-23). pp. 1ft and 21. 
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of the country to their hands and sit at home 
caring for the children they betray a colossal 
Jack of sincerity of purpose and* instead of 
advancing their cause make themselves the 
laughing-stock of the whole world. When 
responsible women leaders publicly complain 
that instead of treating woman as the companion 
of man’s leisure she is made to play in her 
family the role of a ' glorified cook and head 
servant ’ I am obliged to think that they are 
not in touch with the realities of life and this 
last mentioned drawback on their part is also 
dangerous because suffering under them women 
are led more easily to put all the blame for their 
disadvantageous position in society on the 
shoulders of man and lends support however 
innocently to the myth of male tyranny Let. 
me illustrate. 

The best proof of lack of (he sense of the 
realities of life is evinced by the feminist leader 
when >»he starts with the general pioposition 
that, women irrespective of the economic position 
of the families to which they nutv belong can 
form (for the purposes ot their social and 
educational uplift) into a homogeneous social 
class and that every class ot women are suffer¬ 
ing under the same disadvantage's. Tins is a 
fiction. The fact is that the wealthier the 
stratum occupied by a woman m society the 
greater the number of roles she wants to play 
and greater the disappointment she feels in the 
event of failure to play the maximum number 
of adA’antageous roles. In an admirable article** 
Mr Clifford Kirkpatrick lias divided a married 
woman’s roles in the familv under three heads : 
The first is the Wife-and-Mother role (the 
traditional role of the married woman) which 
was the only imaginable role for a woman in 
primitive times and which is still the only role 
which can be filled up by the overwhelming 
majority of women (belonging to the economic¬ 
ally lowest and the lower middle classes) whoso 
whole energy and time is taken up in procuring 
the bare necessities of life With the growth 
of wealth and 1 intellectual awakening woman’s 
mind begins to be conscious of two other roles, 
the Companion and Partner roles which ar<’ 
leisured-class phenomena. In the words of 
Mr. Kirkpatrick the Companion role among 
other things consists in “ sharing pleasures with 
the husband,” “ receiving a more romantic 
emotional response,” “ being the object of 
admiration,” “ preservation of beauty,” etc It 
will be readily seen thnt not to allow a leisured- 


(fi) Clifford Kirkpatrick: “ The measurement of 
ethical inconsistency in marriage.” Contributed in The 
International Journal of Ethics, July, 1936, pp. 444-460. 
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class woman to fill the role of a companion is 
certainly depriving her of many precious 
pleasures and to force her to do the woiks of a 
household drudge will be surely putting her 
under great inconveniences but it will have to 
be equally acceded that, that very role (of a 
Companion to the husband, so desirable for 
aristocratic woman) may prove totally un¬ 
desirable and even vexatious for a woman 
of a poorer class whose whole time has got 
to be spent in filling the Wife-and-Mother 
role Neither is there any inequity from the 
inter-sexual standpoint (though there may bo 
good deal of it from the inter-elass standpoint), 
because if the wife in a poor home 1 -- onlv a 
dignified cook and head servant the husband to 
be sure is nothing better than an iwditjuifii d 
porter, office clerk or a foreman. There are 
veiy few pleasures in their lives which arc 
capable of being enjoyed in common companion¬ 
ship between the husband and wife excepting 
the board and bed of which, T have reasons to 
believe, they do take the fullest advantage. 
What, this class of women (and they eompiise 
the vast majority) are suffering from is not male- 
tyranny but. they (together with their male 
relations) are suffering from the tvrannv of 
poveity and ignorance anil to tins great relief 
may In* given by richer class women leaders if 
instead of tiying in vain to prove the guilt of 
nun for all the woes of poorer class women tliev 
sincerely fry for the economic uplift and 
education of their unfortunate sisters (not 
forgrffing the sad plight of their equally 
unfortunate husbands). 

Much as T appreciate the willingness 
(rather eagerness) of leisured-class women to 
play their roles as companions and partners of 
their husbands I should like to remind them of 
their limitations 

Firstly, even leisurpd-elass women (not to 
talk of their sisters of the poorer class) cannot 
absolutely dispense with the duties and obliga¬ 
tions of the Wife-and-Mother role so long as the 
institutions of marriage and family exist in 
society. 

Secondly, the evolution of the ideas of 
woman’s i mancipation in her playing the roles of 
a companion and partner (of man) in society are 
dependent, upon the extent to which it has 
realized in its corporate life the humanizing 
principles of civilization mainly through the 
effort and consent of man. Two misconceptions 
therefore have to be readilv rejected : ft) that 
every society is fit enough ior the same extent 
of women’s freedom irrespective of its progress 
in the fields of education, administration of 
justice, etc., ^nd (u) that man is the enemy 
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from whose unwilling hands freedom and just 
treatment have to be wrung out by the organized 
forces of women. On the contrary man’s 
civilizing efforts have been the greatest factor 
in paving the way for a movement of women’s 
freedom. 

“ The extermination of wild life, the harnessing of 
the forces of nature to the service of humanity, the 
inauguration of the rule of law, the improvement of the 
technique of the administration of justice—these are the 
centuiy-long positive achievements of men on which alone 
can be laid the foundation of a movement for women’s 
emancipation.” 7 

Thirdly, the exercise of the rights and the 
performance of the obligations pertaining to the 
Companion role must of necessity be confined, 
in the mam, to the few leisured-class women 
who and whose husbands and male relations 
alone have the requisite wealth and leisure to 
be able to enjoy the pleasures of such a role. 
The proper functioning of such a role must of 
necessity entail, at least to some extent, the 
negligence of the obligations of the Wife-and- 
Mother role and as such circumstances may arise 
in which the sacrifice of the latter role for the 
former by a woman of poor class family may 
result in positive discomfort (instead of increase 
of comfort) both for the woman and her husband 
(and other relations in the family). No 
husband of a poor class family will feel happy if 
instead of finding his meal and bed and clothes 
well prepared finds on his return home after the 
day’s toil that in imitation of her millionaire 
sister his dear wife has spent the whole day 
over a painting of Venus and Cupid and in main¬ 
taining her best appearance with the hope of 
evoking a romantic emotional response in the 
over-worked husband. Neither will a wife of 
a poor familv appreciate the blct-sings of this 
Companion ’’ule if she is required to preserve 
her beauty hv taking recourse to costly artificial 
means i“ under the penalty of marital in¬ 
security ”) when she finds herself so engaged 
with her household duties (absence of servants 
presumed) that she gets hardly any time for 
rest or recreation. The absence of sueh 
" privileges!?)” are a blessing rather than a cause 
of grievance for a poor woman That we hear 
about these " grievances ” is due to the fact 
that the richer class women who come forward 
to voice the grievances of their race are hope¬ 
lessly ignorant of the realities of life which, 
living in the sheltered atmosphere of male 
generosity, they have never ltamt to face 

(7) Krishna P. Mukerji : “Some aspects of female 
education in India.” The V. P. Education. M*»,~ 1936, 
p. 19. 


bravely. They come from that vain and irres¬ 
ponsible class among which, to be adorned in 
gorgeous georgiette and silk brocades bedecked 
and jewelled with all modern luxuries, each one 
of them—from the vanity bag to the motor car 
—bought with the hard-earned money of a man 
(not a very conclusive proof of male tyranny) 
and address a lady’s meeting preferably on the 
perennially interesting theme of male treachery 
and wickedness, is considered an achievement 
and the dainty act of cutting a silken ribbon 
with a pair of golden scissors to declare a new 
road open is considered as an act of great public 
service. No wonder they mislead their less 
fortunate sisters. 

I have discussed these points here at some 
length because I wanted to point out that the 
feminist movement has proceeded into wrong 
channels under a wrong leadership. I am sure 
a rightly directed movement can succeed in re¬ 
moving all the disabilities, social and legal, under 
which women suffer. But removal of disabilities 
is not attaining equality. It may mean legal 
equality but not a position of equal importance 
and respect, in the social order. Because real 
equality of status, reverence, and respect can be 
won only through the performance of equally 
important (not necessarily identical) functions 
and services for the advancement of the com¬ 
mon good, through the records of achievements 
for the benefit of the human race. Without 
trying to justify any restriction that has been 
put to debar women from as much freedom as 
is enjoyed by man in any field, we maintain that 
that, equality of status in society through the 
performance of equally important social func¬ 
tions can never be attained by women if after 
getting their rights of free choice of occupation 
they take into their heads to misuse this right 
by wasting their energies in eompeting with men 
in the physical and intellectual fields in which 
their achievements can in no way be compared 
with those of men. 

If therefore women do not in addition find 
out and concentrate in some fields of action where 
they can claim greater natural facilities of 
success (in adding to the social good) my fear 
is that they will not only fail to achieve that 
equality (of st.atuB and importance in society) 
for which they clamour but they will merely 
succeed in reducing themselves into man’s female 
valets, stenographers and ornamental private 
secretaries. ’ 

What that field of superior facility of regis¬ 
tering greater achievements is, is best for women 
to discover. I have, however, reasons to think 
that the same allotter of unequal generative 
functions who encumbered woman with such 
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extraordinary responsibilities in the process of 
the piopngation of the race, has perhaps en¬ 
dowed her with a mind which does not (in a 
normal state) look upon child-bearing and its 
coneonnnitant disabilities as a periodical obnoxi¬ 
ous disease. I have hoard a very enlightened 
and educated friend8 (who is the proud mother 
of three sons) say in all earnestness that she 
would willingly undergo the pangs of child-birth 
thrice more (specially to get, a daughter which 
she lacked m her home) and that dancing and 
the company of fine young men arc all right till 
25 but after that the craving for babies is a 
“ great hunger ” I do not pretend to have 
understood in its real depths the sentiment 
exjtressed m the above statement (perhaps no 
man can understand them) ami I would not go 

(H) She is a widow of independent means and 
no] dependent on any male financially. 


through the botheration even once for all the 
treasures of the world. But the picture of that 
big German woman pressing her breasts with 
her own hands and expressing her craving for 
motherhood as a great hunger (pronounced in 
the* emphatic German way—‘ hoonger') made 
an abiding impression on my mind and pointed 
the way m winch women mny really find that 
oqualitv and importance in society the absence 
of which they resent To me it seems therefore 
that that way is the way of enlightened and 
mlling motherhood and love with a double 
emphasis on the words enlightened and willing 
(including within its meaning (lie right of a 
woman to refuse to submit to wifehood and 
determine the number of children she will like 
to bear). 

All riptiN of reprodiictior and translation rc»ened 
liv the author.- K. P. M. 


HOW EGYPT GOT RID OF CHOLERA 

By Dr. DHIRENDRA NATH BANERJEE, m.b. (Cal.), m.d. (Berlin) 


Introduction 

Cholera in Egypt is a long story. Although 
cholera is now a disease of the past m Egypt 
still her name will always be associated with 
cholera on account of the epoch-making re¬ 
searches of Robert Koch m 1883 which resulted 
in the discovery of the specific agent of cholera 
—the cholera vibrio—and that took place in 
Egypt. The advantages of this fundamental 
work of Koch which lead to rapid diagnosis of 
the disease by reliable bacteriological methods 
have been utilised to their fullest extent by 
Egypt in such thoroughness that she has been 
able to rid herself from invasion of cholera 
within such a short period of only 20 years. 

I was amazed to find, from the reports as 
appearing in the publications of the League of 
Nations, that there had been no case of cholera 
in Egypt since 1902 although she is in close 
proximity to the countries very often frequented 
by cholera in epidemic form, and she herself was 
found to have been heavily infected before that 
date. In order to study how she had been able 
to achieve this end I had the pleasure to write 
to the Ministry of Health, Egypt, requesting to 
give me opportunities to know the details of the 
methods adopted by the Department of Public 


Health to control the disease, during my proposed 
visit to Egypt. I take this opportunity of 
expressing my heartfelt thanks to Dr. Aimed 
Helmy Bey, the Under-Sect etary of States who 
received me very cordially and as he himself 
was formerly in charge of the Quarantine Board, 
I had the greatest privilege to know the details 
firsthand from him direct and also from his 
other officials who very kindly demonstrated to 
me the actual working in the Public Health 
Laboratories. My best, thanks are to them also. 
The Official Reports on the works of the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Health and also the book 
Instructions on Procedure in Outbreaks of 
Cholera published by the Ministry of the 
Interior, Egypt, which have been very kindly 
presented to me by the Minister in charge of 
the Public Health Department had been of great 
help for this study. These publications form 
the basis of the present article. 

History of Cholera in Egypt during the 
LAST 100 YEARS 

During the last 100 years there had been 
nine epidemics recorded i . Egypt. They took 
place during the years 1831, 1834, 1848, 1850, 
1855, 1865, 1883, 1895 and 1902. The last one 
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occurred in 1902 and no case has been reported 
during the last 35 years. Thus it is found that 
the lruitful researches of Robert Koch have 
been so advantageously applied that within the 
brief space of 20 years Egypt has been able to 
deal with the epidemics and is also successful m 
safeguarding the country against cholera 
infection. 

This history may be conveniently divided 
into three periods. First period—1831-1833, 
second period 1883-1902 and the third period 
from 1902 to date. 

First period (1831-1883).—During this 
period very severe epidemics oceured m Egypt 
but as is common with other countries very 
little detail and no reliable figures are available 
concerning the j e epidemics. In 1831 Egypt was 
heavily afTu*t'*d as the disease spread in 
pandemic form extending over the whole of Asia. 
Europe and Alriea As is the misfortune for 
India this pandemic is ascribed to have spread 
westward from Bengal, the Ganges delta being 
regarded to be the true homo of cholera 

Second period (1883-1902) —This period of 
20 years marked the most eventful period 
in the history of cholera in Egypt, nay of the 
whole, world The year 1883 saw the fifth 
pandemic of cholera which extended its ravages 
into many parts of the world During tins 
pandemic Robert Koch was deputed from 
Germany to study on cholera. The mystery 
regarding the cause of this fell disease was 
revealed by Koch when he for the first time 
discovered the comma-shaped organism occurring 
in flic contents and in the wall of I lie small 
intestine of cholera patients After some 
months of fiuitful work he came to a definite 
conclusion that (his germ is the cause of cholera 
and afterwards had to come to Calcutta to 
convince the workers here Euler epidemic* 
confirmed Kmn’s statements and now it is a 
settled truMi. The epidemics winch took place 
in tilt* years 1895 and 1902 recorded the number 
of death* amounting to 16,251 and 34.595 
respectively which give the appalling death-rate 
of 88 0 per cent and 85 per cent respectively. 
In addition to the appalling death-rate, the two 
epidemics furnish us also the data which arc 
worthy of note from epidemiological point of 
view 

In 1895 the disease was discovered in 
September and spread to the villages or the 
right bank of the Nile During October and 
November the epidemic was fairlv brisk, the 
number of cases recorded being 050 In 
December it. declined and by the end of the year 
had practically died out in these localities. 
Alexandria, however, became infected late in 


December. Throughout the first four months of 
1896 the only cases recorded were dropping cases 
m Alexandria, but during May the disease 
suddenly flared up in Alexandria and spread 
rapidly all over the country, both Lower and 
l T pper Egypt, reaching ils maximum m July. 
By (he end of September it had practically 
disappeared. The number of cases recorded 
from April to October, 1896 was 19,370 and the 
number ol deaths during the same period was 
16,251. The number ot infected towns and 
villages was about 726 

la 1902 the disease was introduced at the 
end ol May by returning pilgmns. By the end 
of July it had spread to Cairo, and in the middle, 
of August it. had burst, forth throughout the 
country. It reached its maximum by the 
middle of September and by the end of October 
it had practically disappeared The total 
number ol cases recorded was 40,613 with 
34,595 deaths with a gross death-rate of 85 0 
per cent The number of infected towns and 
villages was 2,026 There is reason to believe 
that, the actual number of cases is much more 
than the figures recorded above. 

From the above findings it is evident that— 

1. The point of maximum intensity has 
always been m the summer or early autumn— 
between the months of May and October. 

2 The disease is not endemic, m the 
country and an epidemic is invariably the result 
of importation of the disease from without. 

3. Once the disease lias been introduced, 
if the fac.tois for its development, especially the 
season of the year, arc not favourable, it shows 
itself m the form of dropping cases until such 
time as favourable factors occur, when it hursts 
swiftb into a devastating and a widespread 
epidemic 

Third period (1902-1937)—This period 
signifies the triumph of the Public Health 
Organization in preventing and safeguarding 
the country from invasion from outside. T only 
mention here the stops taken by the authorities 
in 1927 during an outbreak of choleia in Iraq 
as that will show sufficiently (ho move of work 
and efficiency of the Organization. 

The Official Records state that on July 23, 
1927 a notification was received from the 
Quarantine Board, regarding the occurrence of 
five cases of cholera at Basra during the week 
ending July 23, 1927. 

OUTBREAK OF ClTOLERA IN IRAQ 

Tlu> official information received by the 
department showed that cholera first appeared 
in Abadan, a port in Persia which is situated 
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near Basra; from there the disease was conveyed 
to Basra; thence it spread to Iraq Owing to 
the measures taken, the disease did not appear 
in Baghdad until October 9, 1927, when only 
7 eases and 5 deaths occurred. The diseas< 
disappeared on December 23, 1927. 

Routes from Iraq to Egypt 

There are four routes leading from Iraq to 
Egypt— (1) By motor car and railway to 
Boyrout and thence by sea to Egypt. (£) By 
motor ear and railway through Damascus and 
Palestine to Egypt via Quantum (.9) By 
aeroplane. (-$) By the Red Sen to Suez and 
other Egyptian Ports The Department in 
conjunction with the Quarantine Board, applied 
strict, measures recorded below, to passenger* 
arriving by the above routes in order to prevent 
importation of cholera in Egypt, 

. .Passengers arriving by Motor oar via 
Beykout or Quantara 

The medical officers of the Ports and 
Quantara examined the passports of passenger' 
arriving from infected districts and nnv 
passenger who had not passed five days from 
date of Ins departure from Iraq, was detained 
to complete the five days; specimens were taken 
for examination and the passenger was not 
released until his stools were free from cholera 
vibrios. Passengers unable to prove the date of 
their departure from those districts, were 
detained and the same precautions taken With 
regard to the arrival of passengers who had 
passed more than five days, their luggage was 
disinfected and those travelling first and second 
class were allowed to enter Egypt if they were 
found to bo in good health Third class passen¬ 
gers who could not give satisfactory ami well- 
known addresses, were detained and specimen* 
were taken for examination In every case, 
foodstuffs and drinks found in the luggage ot 
passengers were destroyed 

Instructions were also issued to Medical 
Officers to be on the alert and to observe stnctlv 
passengers arriving from those districts daily 
for a period of five days from the date of their 
arrival; those found to be suspicious cases were 
isolated and specimens taken for examination; 
such information was reported to the Depart¬ 
ment by wire. 

An arrangement was made between the 
Department and the General Headquarters of 
the British Army by which British Troops and 
their families arriving at Port Said, Alexandria, 
Suez and Quantara from infected localities, 
should be detained in the Army hospitals for a 


period of five days, or until it had been proved 
that they were not, cholera carriers The native 
attendants accompanying them should be bunded 
over to the Public Health representatives; the 
Department and the Medical officer concerned 
were to be notified of suspected or positive cases 
occulting among the British troops and their 
families arriving m Egypt, from infected 
localities. 

Passengers arriving in Air 

The Department agreed with the Inter¬ 
national Quarantine Board that all passengers 
and crews ot the Imperial Airways line who 
arrive before the lapse of five days from the 
date of their departure from Ihr infected 
localities should bo isolated in the aerodrome 
and their stools examined baeteriologically. 
Parcel" registered or otherwise, arriving in 
Egypt by aeroplane must be examined for food¬ 
stuffs and drinks and the necessary measures 
taken according to their condition and nature. 
With regard to parcels m transit for other 
countries these were not to be opened but the 
countries of destination were to be informed 
that these parcels had not been examined. 

British Air Forge 

The British Air Force was asked to stop, if 
possible, living between Traq and Egypt during 
the presence of the epidemic and at the same 
time to isolate all arrivals of the Air Force in a 
special camp at Heliopolis This was carried 
out and a camp was erected for the purpose 
near Heliopolis aerodrome 

Pa«SEN(.EHK ARRIVING BY TIIE RED SEA 

With regard to passengers arriving hv the 
Red Sea, the Quarantine Board took stringent 
measures and the necessary instructions were 
givui by the Board to its medical officers in 
tins respect In addition to the above, ar 
agreemen 1 was made with the Director of Public 
Security, Ministry of the Interior, to the effect 
that he will notify by wire the Department and 
the Quarantine Board of names of all passengers 
coming to Egypt either from Persia or 
Mesopotamia. 

Agreement congluhetj between the Health 
Services of Iraq, Syria, Palestine and Egypt 

In order to ensure the protection of the 
country against infection the Department 
deemed it, necessary to keci m touch with the 
Health Services of Iraq, Syria and Palestine; 
the last two countries are situated between Iraq 
and Egypt, This was arranged and these 
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services undertook to notify this Department 
through the Quarantine Board, of passengers 
passing through the above-mentioned countries 
on their way to Egypt and of the measures 
taken against them. These services also agreed 
to take the same sanitary precautions as are 
carried out in Egypt. The Health Service at 
Baghdad kept the Department informed by 
wire of the progress of the disease and supplied 
all information deemed necessary All routes 
from Iraq to Syria with the exception of one, 
were closed in order that, passengers might be 
under the strictest control 

For the purpose of rendering co-operation 
between these countries and Egypt as complete 
as possible, the Quarantine Board invited dele¬ 
gates from Palestine and Syria to come to Cairo 
to meet the delegates of the Quarantine Board 
and discuss all measures regarding the protec¬ 
tion of Egypt and their own countries and the 
measures which should be taken in case of the 
appearance of the disease in one of these two 
countries. 

Creation of the Cholera Committee 

A special committee was formed of the 
concerned officials of the Department to note 
the progress and spread of the disease at Iraq, 
to enforce the necessary measures and to 
supervise the conditions. 

Conditions of importation of Foo dstuffs 
and Drinks 

The Department agreed with the Quarantine 
Board that the following measures are to be 
carried out bv the Department of Public 
Health. 

Foodstuffs 

All dry foodstuffs are to be admitted into 
the country. The action to bo taken with regard 
to fresh foodstuffs depends on their nature and 
method of packing. They must be clean and 
they must not be contaminated. Dates are to 
he admitted if they are firmly packed and the 
Department has the right to prevent the sale 
of dirty or moist dates or those which are 
found to be in a suspicious condition. 

Drinks 

All non-alcoholic drinks must be examined 
and they mav be refused or admitted at discre¬ 
tion. The admission of alcoholic drinks depends 
on the quantity of alcohol they oontaip. Dates, 
foodstuffs and drinks in transit are to be 
examined by the officials of the Qun-ftntme 


Board and the Department of Public Health; 
they must not be despatched to the receiving 
countries except after ascertaining that those 
foodstuffs are free from any infection. 

Experiments made on Dates 

Owing to a diversion of opinion regarding 
the period of viability of cholera vibrio in dates, 
the Department deemed it necessary to make 
experiments in this respect; the Inspector 
General of Health, Baghdad, was asked through 
the Quarantine Board, to send by sea a quantity 
of dates infected with cholera dijecta for the 
purpose of carrying out necessary investigations. 

A sample of these dates was examined in 
the Quarantine Laboratory at Suez; another 
sample was examined in the Departments’ 
Laboratories at Cairo. The result showed that 
no cholera vibrio survived in these dates As 
the infection of dates had been made with 
peptone water cultures of the vibrio at Baghdad 
and not with the stools of a patient, that is to 
say, the normal method of infection, the Ins¬ 
pector General of Health Services, Baghdad, was 
asked to send another sample contaminated with 
the faeces of an undoubted case of cholera. 
He sent the required specimen and the result 
was also found to be negative. The Department 
agreed that the consignments of dates and 
‘ Agwa ’ imported from Iraq should not be 
released before the lapse of 21 days from date 
of despatch. 

The Termination of Quarantine Measures 

As no new cholera case occurred at Iraq 
after 23rd December, 1927, the Quarantine 
Board decided to stop the isolation of passengers 
leaving Iraq after January 7, 1928, and instead 
to place them under medical observation. 

Passenger Control 

During the year 56,034 passengers arrived 
at Egyptian ports from cholera infected districts; 
of these 55,945 were observed and 89 could not 
be traced, i.e., the percentage of those found was 
99.84 per cent. 23,829 passengers arrived at the 
country via Quantara, of whom 23,697 were 
observed, ie., a percentage of 99.44 per cent. 

Pilgrims 

During the period from April 11 to June 
1927, 15,071 Egyptian pilgrims and 2,262 
foreign pilgrims departed from Egypt to the 
Hedjaz. In addition to these 6,064 pilgrims in 
transit passed through the canal to Hedjas 
during this period. 
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Vaccination of Pilgrims 

Instructions were issued to vaccinate every 
pilgrim twice against cholera. An entry to this 
effect is to be made in the pilgrim registers and 
in the passport of the pilgrim concerned. 

Measures taken during the return of 
Pilgrims 

The Egyptian State Railways was requested 
to allot a platform in Cairo Station for the 
arrival of pilgrim trains. The Railways issued 
instructions to its staff concerned to the effect 
that they should infonn Medical Officers of any 
pilgrim who breaks the journey at any station 
other than that to which he has booked his 
ticket in order 1o be observed at the localities in 
which he lias detrained. The Ministry of 
Finance approved the granting of a reward oi 
L. E. 5 (about Rs. 66) to every person intercept¬ 
ing any pilgrim returning to Egypt through an 
unknown route. 

I have gone purposely into the details 
regarding the actual procedure taken in 1927 to 
protect the country from cholera which was 
ragnig in Iraq, only because the Egyptian 
Government is always on the alert regarding the 
standing menace which invariably reaches 
Egypt through importation by pilgrims and 
passengers, of which the importation by pilgrim-' 
returning from the Ilcdjaz represent the most 
constant danger and have been found to be 
responsible for the last four epidemics in Egypt 
i e., those of the years 1865,1883,1895 and 1902 
Then comes the importation by passengers from 
the near East. The long sea voyage between 
Egypt and the countries of the Far East 
minimises the ordinary danger to Egypt from 
these sources. 

Preventive Measures 

The details of the passenger control system 
both as regards pilgrims and ordinary passengers 
are very thorough and exhaustive. The main 
object of this system is to discover the first case 
of cholera as this discovery is of utmost 
importance in regard to the means of prevention 
of its epidemic spread. 

It has been observed that the actual method 
of conveyance of cholera takes place in the 
i persons of passengers arriving in the country 
and only very rarely by the importation of 
infected materials such as water. The only 
known standing dartger from the importation of 
infected material exists in the pilgrim’s custom 
of bringing back water from the “Femzem” 
well of Mecca. Arrangements exist for the 


sterilization of all flasks containing this water 
by the Quarantine authorities. 

The Quarantine measures are also adopted 
in cases presenting even slight diarrhoea. A 
bacteriological examination of the specimen is 
invariably done as these cases arc regarded to 
be easily undetected and may be responsible for 
the importation of the disease. It is for this 
reason the medical officers are so trained that 
they are thoroughly familiar with the procedure 
to be adopted in discovering any suspected case 
of cholera among all classes of persons, or an 
unexplained death among persons still under or 
just emerged from the passenger control. 

The passenger control system is becoming 
more and more extensive as the means of 
communications are being improved, the latest 
being the motor car and the aeroplane. 
Formerly, the means of communication existing 
between Egypt on the one hand and Iraq and 
Persia on tiie other, consisted of sea and land 
routes only, the journey by the former taking 
20 davs and by the latter not less than 2 months. 
Now, by moans of motor ear one arrives in not 
more than 3 days and by aeroplane only a few 
hours. This has greatly increased the danger 
of importation of cholera m Egypt. It has 
become thus, essentially necessary for the 
Egyptian Government to arrange fm uniform 
measures with the Iraq Government. Further, 
all passengers from Traq must pass through 
Syria and Palestine m order to reach Egypt. 
Ho similar arrangements have also been agreed 
to with the Sanitary authorities of these 
countries These arrangements are mainly 
those whereby the neighbouring governments 
infonn the Egyptian Government by cable of 
all new eases and the localities in which they 
occur Further, they require all persons leaving 
for Egypt to be vaccinated against cholera and 
they are not to take their departure unless five 
days have elapsed since their vaccination. The 
department is also informed by wire of the 
names of all passengers coming from Iraq and 
Persia, immediately oil their departure from 
those countries. As regards foodstuffs and 
drinks brought with passengers arriving by 
aeroplanes or motor cars, it. was stipulated that 
these should be destroyed. Postal parcels for 
Egypt arriving in aeroplanes were opened in the 
presence of a delegate from the Department of 
Public Health for the purpose of ascertaining 
that they did not contain foodstuffs. If any 
parcels arrived in Egypt in transit consigned to 
persons abroad, the Department wired to thr 
Postal Administration of the country concerned 
intimating that the parcel was received from 
Iraq, a couxatry infected with cholera. 
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It is satisfactory to note that the above 
measures were entirely successful in their object 
and fulfilled the purpose for which they wort 
laid down. They successfully protected the 
country against infection with cholera. 

Apart from tile source of danger through 
passengers and the articles carried by them, 
another article, the dates of various kinds, 
rather the most important aiticle of food 
imported by Egypt from Iraq has also at traded 
the serious attention of the Department. The 
Department has laid down the necessary condi¬ 
tions which ensure that consignments of dates 
should not be rebased before the lapse of 21 days 
from the date of their departure from Iraq, 
provided that tin dates are properly packed. 

How A SuM'ECTKD (’ASK IS DETECTED 

The procedure adopted by the authorities 
is also thorough and is as lolluws : 

1. Take a specimen of the faeces and send 
it for examination to the Public Health 
Laboratories. 

2. Isolate the patient. First cases or 
suspected cases may be isolated in the infectious 
sections ot Government Hospitals, but if more 
cases occur other arrangements must be made. 
Disinfect the house and the contacts’ clothing 

3. In all cases in which a specimen is taken 
for cholera examination tjfc contacts should be 
put under daily medienl observation when- there 
is a definite evidence of a suspicious nature, all 
persons living in the house and immediate 
contacts must, be at once isolated Record the 
number and character of motions of each contact 
daily. 

4- The Medical Officer will go into the 
history of the case and take any nrcessary 
action in view of the facts elucidated. If it is 
found that the case was sick in or acquired its 
infection in some other part in Egypt, write 


details for action to the Public Health authority 
in such place. If acquired, in the place of 
residence, find out from whom or from what 
source. Inquire for suspicious cases or recent, 
deaths among the family, contacts and 
neighbours. 

5. If the original case turns out to be 
positive, the following action will be taken : 

(а) All the immediate and remote contacts, 
if any, who had previously been under observa¬ 
tion outside will be isolated. 

(б) All the contacts, immediate and remote, 
will be given a saline purge and a specimen 
will be sent to the laboratories for examination. 

(r) If any death occurs in the village and 
the dead person is not medically examined 
before death, a specimen will be taken for 
examination, unless the cause of death is 
obviously not suspicious of cholera. 

The question as to when the patient may 
be discharged from the hospital is very 
important in first or early cases in a previously 
non-infccted locality so long as it is still 
hoped to prevent Hie disease spreading. The 
rule to be followed under these circumstances 
is that a negative bacteriological result should 
have been returned for three successive speci¬ 
mens taken after purging at intervals of a week. 

The standing menace to the country is met 
bv the above-mentioned methods to deal with 
a suspected case. Tt has been found that the 
danger becomes more acute from time to time. 
Tender these circumstances, when the country 
is acutely threatened but not actually infected, 
precautions in addition to those already 
described are taken which puts everybody 
concerned on the alert. 

The details regarding the anti-cholera 
measures adopted in Egypt when the country 
is declared infected form the subject of another 
report submitted bv me to the Calcutta Medical 
Journal for publication. 




SONGS FROM MY VILLAGE 

[See page 308] 



Devendra Satyarthi listens to the song of Sundar, The onIinR nf n flnrk 

With his eyes lowered over the strings of his Sarangi 
“similar. the wandenng minstrel, sings romantic songs I Photographs by Mr. /. T). Barm. Lahore] 
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A Trinjnn 

The village women assemble here to spin together. They may come out in a body to 
hear the songs of the wandering nunsLrel 
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EXPLORATION OF DENGAPOSHI IN KEONII 1 AK STATE 
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the Ruling (Jhiel. Ina I'ldci brotliu. lor the 
facilities aftorded tor our visit to the piae” 

Aeeotdmg to the tradition tin* I lit hmr 
Family ot Kconjhar hns emanated from tin* 
Bhanja dynasty of Muyurbhunj. It, is related 
that in ancient timed the Bfntmcn population of 
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Kcnnjliar Th^ the separation of K>onjhar 
fiom Ma\mbhanj took plm-i 

The headquarter* of Keonjiiar is about 72 
ln’le- norlli-wcht of Jajpur Road Station on 
B X. K. and 25 miles .*~i of Khiclung, 

the annent capital ot the Bhanja tetvitnry. A 
good metalled road lends and a motor bus plica 
daily .along it from fajpu Koad lo the head¬ 
quarters. From Dhenkiko.,, a road -idi village 
about. 54 miles from Jaipur Road, leads a foot- 
win of about 4 miles m length to Deugaposhi 
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ns speaking (he Prakrit dialect ami the meinber- 
of I la- ruling tamilie- as using the Sanskrit 
language That these (iiama- n ■present (In* true 
t liaradi-i nl nncicnl Imliun- in the matter of 
their spnktn dialect- now gam- « Hem 

the epigrapluc ncord- at Dengnpnshi. 

A mlei named Digbhani i- itn ldnmed m 
the copper-plate refold- di,-.<> < 1' ■ • m MeSHi 
bliMij Tin- Dlghh.anj riliiml lx -uppo-ed to 
liave llouri-lieil m a (Lie i ■ • 1 1 ii-i lie m tin till 
(enturv A I) Evidently lie i- imt nhnhcnl with 
Dishahhanja mentioned lx Ion the pnmling- 



— 11« I i>m nl vMiimp 


v. ho caniioi be -uppn-id te have iioimshed m a 
dale l.i'ii dian tin 1th eintmy \.l) Wnh tlx 
j»*■«■—« nl -la 1 ' o) mil knowledge n i- diilieiilt 0> 
detei'mnn \iiielhei tin- J)i-ha!>hanja lioini-heil 
hetoie mi atlei Hie ,-epaiation ol Hx Nconjlen 
hue liom tin \I-i\ urbhnnj luimlv Xceordinti 
to the 1 1 .all l mnal hi-lmv ot Rand a ■ ,,>n nl tlx 
K(oii|h;u I5lianja lux* came to Rand amt founded 
anothei Ehenpi line That 'lie loundatmn ot 
the Rand Rimma line antedate-' tlx Dili ctinii'i 
AD can lx ".allien d Mum 'Im copper-plali 
ncoid- dl-e- ’ ,.ii m die Rand St.'*' \c;un 
the iiadn x i, d In ‘mv nl Kiotijhat .dale* ih it 
two brother- -\dibhnip and .lyotilihani -hailed 
horn R imniana and imnxli d two principalities, 
Adihh o I, the elder hiutlxT at \dipu' 1 <<u the 
north bank and .Iv.itiPhanj, ihe y<mxi>i'V i nc, nt 
dvo'ipiu on the smith hank ol tin Yadarani 
The Kconjh:.:’ Rle-nj Inx i- -aid ti. havi 
descended I mm Jvol lhhniij \;! ilu *Vj| . Iindi- 
tmu-' point to (lie tael that the -paialion m 
Koonjhni !me from the At- \ luhlniM line took 
place a .-horl tune : I'na l he ioiudaHon of die 
Rhaiij family m f>n-<a Tint ihv rc\enl no 
dt finite date 

To the we-t ol D ngnuosl . thcie ,-tand- 
anutlier lull wlmli rout mu- a huge neural cave 
Tim local peop! • call u Sita- au'ul **hal Hying 
in room) Tn "his cave ar found three phallic 
emblems alony with two peeuhar bronze figures 
One of H>e phallic emblems is worshipped by 


the local people as Sit a wife of llama and the 
other- ic her ,-on,- -Elisha and Eava At the 
loot ol till.- lull lie- a beaut tin] iigure of an 
elejihanl caned out ol -tone 

There cm be no doubt that m ancient times 
1 >eng;ipo-hi \\n- a centie of Siim-m and con¬ 
tained ;i Unuu-limg town to which ihe coins and 
tin- buck-' lound there bear testimony. It is 
piobabli llit u pile tli.it the histoiical data would 
Imi 1 up, it tlx brick-mound- :it>■ exploited 
winch m;i\ help u- m Idling up the gap in the 
lu-ior\ ol t In—a extending liom the extinction 
ot Klima\chi’- (Kin-tv m ilu- 1-1 ccntuiy AD, 
lo Ihe Inundation ol Ihe Eliauma dyna-ty in (In 
Ptli lejilurv \D Not only I Iciienpusln but 
id-o Sialimal :it Anandpur m the Kconjlia' 1 
Slate i- an impoilaiit aii Ideological -lie where 
;in lound -nne excellent Ruddlii-I and Hindu 
-ciilptim - doling 1 lack lo the Sih centmv A 11 
The (\ea\ation -mis, if earned on here, lo be 
pmtd.ible In :i huge extent Again aiiotlx' 1 
place known a- Patna about !ti mile- ninth of 
1 >elig.ipo-lh contain- lemote ;iiitir|m1 ic-t Heie 
anothei I maid of copper coin-' ha- been di-- 
i tailed, each contidliing on both -tde- Svustih 
~ \ u i bo I The-c coin- arc -m.allcr and llunci 
than l\ i i-l u* i ■ <oin- and ptnbabh the cat best, ol 
.all tlx uieienl colli- 'mtlx'll.i di-coveied ill 
< >11— .a 

\\t m,i\ be lorgiM n toi adding lx re a nnti 
on tlx Palace Eibiaiy at Kennihni. which ha- 
uo bearing on tlx 1 mam topic- ot oin rcpoil 
Tin- iubr.aiv |x --c- ,-oiiie \;duable palm-lciif 
i iianu-ci i pt - One ol them contain- sonic 
Saii-kii' i'lokn.s regarding tlx 1 dales of election- 
of the Mirnou- temple.- of On—a The dates 
concerning tin Puri and Konarak temples arc- 
in tin- manu-rript the same as known from 
other -oiiive- Rut the >'M, a m the manuscript, 
i ccording the dab* of I.ingarn] temple at 
Rhubane-lnvar is -lightlv different from that 
heard bv late Mr AI Oangulv and otliei anti- 
puni inns from Ihe lemplc pEests We quote 
below ilit 1 s7n7.n liom ilie manuscript. 

-sipr jrsist t 

SUspi %7Hfl it 

iln the •snkn year 888 the temple of 
Kntliva-a w;i- limit bv EiihitendukesariE 

\eeording to the Malta heard from the 
temple priests the Saka year is 188 which is not 
wortK ot nedeiice fioin the architectural stand- 
1 'oim Now the Saka year 888 (A.D. 966) 
does not militate again-t that standpoint and ns 
such we can accept it as credible Lalatendu- 
kesari seems to be identical with Uddyot-akesari. 
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Iieeaii-e the cii'c m tin 1 Khandajpn lull, which 
eontam- ;ui jn.-mptiou ol Cddyotakesuu'i, is 
known a- Lakilendukesari cave. 

In conclusion we uiui out thank*-' to 
Pandit Banamber Adon.i S'diuvneharva. who 


is ciithusia-liealh endea\ounn:; to edit the rare 
mat u-eripi- im*l«-i ilit* paitounat ot iin- I’uline; 
('fuel ami oimiii.c im m ol tin Chiuilarui 

Sahel) loi luimiiiia io * •:11 noiice Hit* Sluhu 

'I noled a In a i 


PISTANY THE MiNKFICEVr ISLAM) 


l ’a E ^CIIi:\Ki 


J'HoM tin Tatla oioiilil'- D- ill C'/,i eho--|(i\ aki.i 
*-|>11 t 11.'I lie mei 1 \\ aaa \n i-land 1- -inial'd 
hi the i i\ i*i l’i-i.iu\ iIm tainou- bath-place 
and liealt li- I’e-ii' i »o i'/echo'ln\ akia l'lii- 
coiinl I \ ir- -poeiallv lull m In alt h-n-orl- an I 
Karl-bad, I'l air/,on-bad and M.ini nh.id an imho 
know ii 1 hioiii»!ioiil ih> woi Id \l-o l’l-tnm ha¬ 
lo lie naniid ainona llum and ina\ lie it 1 n »id - 
the lir-t place It is a unique place a mom; 
heallh-ie-nrt- I'loni a depth ot ahotil 



Tile “ finite li-liif like l ", tin -vtnlml of I’l-I.tic 


feel rise hot mud and thermal -prime which 
come to the .surface on the island and al<o na 
the river The mud find watei have a enmpata- 
tively liifi.li lemperature and lnivt to he cooled 
artificially so thal they minht he cool euounh 
for hctn'n used The* place is known for 


MiO iii'ii'' and ha- ainad\ in aneienl time- 
h* on ii'i d a- i In alt li-i e-ori Already in 
tool \C (!ema \A emliem- ha- wntlen a book 
on l*i-l an\ H i/iH'tittii muttnii il<■ t <1 in I / mill is 



M *J< i ,IJI|llll ill lull 


llu>‘iii‘, 'in iiuii <- in w Ini'li la pr.-u-e- the hi aim.' 
pn«i i nl lh< hoi -pi me- *i iii 1 n- wondeilu! 
m i mn 

\l lh‘0 lll'ie pinpli u-i'd In Hime 11 1 e|'t at, 
pa\ the -cl ( 111 - and pi 'i-rinl - a lea e<nn- wh • 
would ilnn dm. m hole mi lliem m Hi** around 
oil I he Miihanl.Iin 111 ol tin 111 i 1 Tin-' hoh- n ( n 
!il|i d in im 1 n .ii with mud and Jmt water find 
pi oph 11 -« d to -ii thi'ii im -evi r; 1 1 hour- dail\ 
and In in III liv tin lieahnii I'utoi- ol l)n UUld 
Modem time- ha'< nol el> mfoil the euslnm 
mueh, nnlv ill -o lai. that modem hchtutiue ha- 
t '• | i 11 j * pet t t In -e hatlmm-lioh - wnh lusniy and 
new invent inn- to make ’t m- temlorlahle a- 
pu— ihle mi paiien 1 ' >ve tin hut -prints 
find luiid-eiat‘T- a la-1, able Hotel ha- been 
built -o that patient- Imnu thee ean directlv 
de-eend in-tde the buildin:; and take the baths 
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TlifH- an diflcrenl kind" of treatment 
smiabli ini .ill "ini" ol ailment" Sjk ciiilly note- 
woilliv i" ihc big mud l>:«-111 li" lloor ctmsM" 
ol \riv smooth Mind through which ronllinuni-lv 
liesli mud and lintnwil watcj can ri"c and 111! 
the tiM"iu I p in 1 In* call tn knci tin 1 |iaiicn 1 " 
"land in mild and a I him- i~ lln ujiiim tin mini 
water teaching tin' Inca't Tlic wain '• inilm- 
aclivc ami tlm mud conl.iiii" -uij»lmi 

lic'idt" llic big ! i.i -111 which alltiW" tUc 
]>aticti1f- to nn)\*■ almiit 1 i(■• lv ■ l«n ni'i lln' Ini' 1 
ill the hatli. 1 Iwfi* ale ealilll" Ini lli(i"i who 
caimnt mo\c alone and hnu to lie helped I tv 



4 -^J 








in 


'I lii iiiinl-lii.i"iii ill "lnn.i-lt.iili” >v nli i- f< 
In 1 1n- mini ami ibi’ il-|>ring 

mime" Eat ii nl llie-t ralmis coniaiii" .. Imm 
lor mild and on" lor il.einia! waiei besides a 
douche hn 1 lid in,'I Walt i \ lied i~ a'"o Iheie 
for iluiM pain nl" wim ‘act paitial applieaimil" 
ol mini In main cum - ii i- m t • ‘"v lliai lln 
patten! i" eovcicil >i'‘ mud iinl ilia: v'apped 
up in liiaukii- ud 1 a- lo nan tin Kin mi iin 
b< tl lor sevci ii mm.:le" 

riit'H ■< v a 11 ««i • - admt nl" which ai 
in aieil m i"o i'calci, mi I’M . 11 \ Spoil-'h 
Hull 1 am! ilnaimali'iu Rut ai" i g'dl-bhdte r 
Irouhh' \uhim I lonlilc, lihnhit I .loiihh, mllai e 
maiioi" ni i|it lmni" wonan’" di-ea-c- ami "i..n 
diet aM’" aic I<t a led \"< inini'j in he dim " 

concerm ii Ihc pai'eni e ui id<u l** t pirtmi 
mud .applnvl i' 1 'i- .u na’d 1 m m .-mi) »l\ 
(In mini ha'li" V mi inii 1 <i * \i .aieiice'! 

docio " are pr. "cubing m iime>u <. 1 a'e "mi- 

9 

Rut n o' uit a!" ■■)'" , . l i"oli.;. K iitve'-sarv 
to ('(mie to Rot.'iu u. ^ ‘ tin ha > tuom 

Naturally a euro on the s id is inuoli U*.and 

has proliahh ;t het; r < ifcd hi ciu-* a , - e-ts of 
factors ad there together, climate (pm im-ss tid 


watoi and mini Rut todav all the lug clinics 
.■mi ho"pitaN on the Continoni have taken (.o 
1 I’Mam cine" ’ and aoliiovod very good results’. 
The mud is dried and either rompiesM'd or tilled 
m linen hags The ooniprosM'd mini is dissolved 
m hoi water Mini (Inn applied lit (he body or 
the place aliocli'd l»v (he pain The linen hags 
aie boiled in Iml watoi to heat Ihc mud and then 
l he paitieulai place o omered with it This 
mi'Jii be "Imuldei. aim, It g, thigh, hip, hack 
mini cl c 1 * i" I: t n v I ni"- ii" Inueaiis toda\ nearly 

all tot'i ihe woilt| \griil" are selling (lie mini 
toiupit'"C" "■ i (Ini people can ha\e (he tl'eal- 
im nl even m (hmr homes in 
^" v cnnnol afford to 
m 1 ‘d eome lo J’l"!any 

W'T ((ft** *,*• I'm Indian readers it 

will In vt iv nit<MV"lmg to 

k { "A 

"| ' £ le.on that (lie late Dr Ansari 

4 o Ini' t[i"t'o\eied RistaiiV for 

, lii" i mint moon One day he 

pas"t'tl d jii"t bv chance and 
"lav t il there for I wo days as 
guest ol the Director lit 1 
was "howu round the place 
ami institutions ami was 
M|. great lv athmnng everything. 

W lii'n In wit" Immghl to I he 
m< ’' In- tingei into 

*«>nioindam water 
ami touud Mini below the 
I ( | in ., ,] x "ini'iee the water was ratlur 

hot m se\eral place", hr 
wa- \er\ aslonishetl and 
look great mtetrM to get ‘.iftpiamled with 
all i|i lad- rhe nt‘\l simmiei lie "i'iit "ivcral 
Indian ]>aticnl" who wire preallv benefited 
by tlm Ireainieiit of IVIauv The manage- 
iiii m it (lie place ha\e therefori decided 
lo f"lebiate a memorial m honour ol the lamoiis 
Indian plpdemn Dr An-nri --(hi" "lmmier 
r Fhe\ want to imile an Indian ilocim who will 
In I lie.i gm ’"( and get 'il'o free treatment. so 
that lit mighl evpenent e ihc benefiting effect 
id’ l’i"tany on lit" own hodv 

Ih-t.im i" now one of the most fashionable 
bath-place." ol Europe Rig hotel" have been 
bmlt. innate lioU'Cs incept guests and there 
have been made ah the ncres-.aj'V nilangements 
Mill pio\!"iutH "o that the gu<’"ts may leel well 
iml eomloiiable There is oee;t"ioii tor Titling 
am! playing tetmi" and all sorts of out-dodr 
game" \ lug "W miming pool, fed bv thermal 
water i" prmided tor those who can move aboil' 
freely without being bound to the invalid chair 
During iht ,-easou competitions and festivals arc 
arranged One find,- all shades of complexions 
there ami he,am all languages. 


I ilirci lb 

look great ml e 
all dt I ail- rhe 
Indian patient" 
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riic ^ui I'oimdm^.s ;n >• uImi lovely anil 
(lific (,‘iji lx- math w(tilth i!til t'xciii-mu- bv 
<:h or on limi In vi-U o!■ I cii-i ji •- Inch irovn 
llif Min-niiiidmii lulls ll i' .iImi c:f'\ in icadi 
Pl-tanv today. From all I In- Fuinptan eapitai- 
there ait’ v< ry oonilnitable ,nni yuid train 
connections .rvailahh 1 'iom < 1 n■ Imniici- ol 
Czechoslovakia In Pi-lam w-ni'loi Ini autn-ioad- 
lane lu'oii built hi ilmt om mi"bt easily coiim 
I here with In- |iri\utr car Mid i< t !< ■-n * •( I nin 


may al-n come by at rojilanc lm Pi-hmv 
ha' an .icioilinmc which i~ onh a lew minute- 
I '(111) I lie celll It It! I lie tow ll 

Pi-t.ms l- ."liniu ."iHit at i abti\e ila* -ea- 
levi I ’1'ht ciiiifie i' -uim\ i,iv and w inn .tint 
ihei't in'" '| it ci 111 \ 'iniiii ini ilni't who aie 
HilHIIIH.’ IliilM ' I > < ’ 111 > I. I • i-lll Fm .ill itllH’ 
ica-on- u i- w >i iI'Ulnh in \i-ii IVl.mv the 
In IK lleelil I'hili'i e'lil a 1 n in] ll'tre Hum all 
"(ll I - III '111111' lit - 


» 

t 


t 


\\OKU) FFLLOWSWF OF FAITHS 


Mu," ( l.lleilcc < ..i-qlle, lilt lull I H'llnilinl Dllcclnl 
'll die World Fellow-hip nl Faith- -ailed I’m 
India mi ( 'nlnmbn with a part' nl .-('M il peopii 
nl dill* toil jvit iniiahl ii'-, by S S thunlu- 
< Inc n| tin mam objects m their vi-it l- in 
dl-ell— With tin lea.lei- ol dlll’fienl icluiH’n* a 
plan lor hnlditi'j. a Wmid Faihanieiu m hailli- 
in India in BHO Inllnwmn the Inti tnatnniai 
( mitres- nl F.'tllh- 'n lie held 11) the -1111 illH 1 
and autumn in I'.tdh. in New 'l ork at the tim< 
nl ilie ureal W’nild'- Fan and m San l’iaii-i-cn 
dlllllic the < iolden date Fvlllbltlnll 

Mi- (ia-i]i|e come- Imm a we.dth'v 
Vnieiican lannlv atm ha- tier result lice m 
Fnlidnli and al-n a Iioiik in I’.ill- She di\'de- 
lie) I line between tin Fniled Mate- and Fmnpi 
vvnihimi I’nr the W'nihl fellow-lup n! l.tdh- 

and othei nmamzatinn- pinmnim ,r pi ate and 
hi nt hei linnd 

“ l'i aee and Fin'jie— ihiniinh W’mld fellow - 
ship", the pmeeedinu- n! the Tut • i n.d mn.il 
Assembly ol ila Woild hillnw-hip "1 ladle 

recent K held m I.ondon and Fan-' und' r U>c 

pre.-ideney ol the Rt I Inn (ioiii'je I alt-bill', e 

ju-f piilili-hed It eonlain- m-pinns.' luhlresso- 
from -i\lv le.idei ni neun iiniN and munine-' 
with iiianv illu-l i al ion-, sonv t and ! entitlin' 

Mr Lamenee llousmau, the di-unciu.-hed 
Idnj»lis]i dramatist, is (he jiresmt Chairman of 
the British National ('mined, lion lit I belt 
IIoovci is (he Pie-nlent and Bishop Fianeis .1 
McConnell, tlie (’lianman n| lh< \metiean 
National Council Mr Kularnnlli Das Onpia 


and Mi' ('harle- Fiedenck Welle! aie (lie 
t'liieial Set letanes nl the Wmhl I'tllnw-hip nl 



Mj - < lii*t iii < ( »»i , -i|i 

I'allh- null headt pi n I in - ; t l Mi\n\ lintel 
1 nndnll mill Hotel New \oihli, New V ol U 


itt r 


SONGS FROM M\ VILLAGE 

p>\ 1’uoi w*:\ knihi \ svn uitiii 


Osi, da\ wlii'it 1 wa- rctmumu to Nat Abadi appearance hut then it 1 - ottcu mul-hke, for it 
near hhal-u ( ollegi , Aniiitsjn, I licaid a pricks the heart ” 

hiiiiiii-th ivci sinaine, a Muhin Ming . " Stone da T knew Piol Mohan Sinp,Is to he a repre- 

l\tH malnti, Lot,an i imtt run a Muon, mda sent alive writer of modem Punjabi poetry, 

lomltm dil mailin'' The word- eanu straight hut now 1 leali/.ed that he loved folk-songs 

to iiiy heart« " In' hen i- a nail ol “old, my move limn his own ])nene 

lme. the peopli ’- ey- weep, hut mini is the Main a 1 - an ahndued tuim ol Malunival 

heart that weep- m\ lo\e” (liteiallv, one who tend- buf'laloe-l In 

* 11. l- a Pothohait -<>ng." lemarkeii niv 11 1 r Ranjha, the roniantie ballad of the 

Iriinil I’rot Mohan Mngli, ‘tia\ellnm from Pimpih, we find Itnniha engaged .a- a maliinwal 



\ ‘.impli villjpr-p rl 

Hiwv -.'Slime -hi. Imk ■when -tn -inn- ■ “(Vimc. my 
love, am 1 n|m lhi* tefre-lnnp hii-c/e ol lioirn NnW lud 
adieu i i lemote China, no lme.** Ami -lie of 

lie- ,m.! Sohnii. 


The uIIape -wain 

He iii.iv linn out to lie another Ran|ha oi Malenwal 
one ilfl) He -nips ol 1 In imiiunlie tale- of Hir ltanjha 
dial Sohini Malum* jI 


Pothdar, Itiiwalpindi -ole tl ha- p arhed Majha. 
the ('mtiiil Punjab” This wa- of eour-e. an 
indication ot I he populaiin of the Potbohari 
Mahia som;;- so dear t ■ u.v frenn “ Tins i c 
the type of -one- Mud uppi to me ino-t 
when some r-miple bo\ or -.ml -mg m mv 
futhei-in-law's village.” lie ••er.nnemed “And 
you see, ui the pri sent -one; bo v -uggi dive are 
the word* of the ti^st line : 'To. her. : s a nail 
of L'ohl * Tin ' ail o gold here % 'perhaps 
the, symbol ol love. Love i- mi mldon in 


Mahhiural lost its original meaning, and turned 
into .a synonvm of lover Most of the Mahia 
songs ate love-songs; they are composed 
extempore Like the. fresh flowers of spring 
they blossom to wither away after a period. 
But they are never really lost There is a 
sweet, music about the Pothohnri dialect, and 
Mahia forms a valuable chapter of Punjabi 
folk-liteiature. There are other forms of songs 
in Piitl iT.'ir’ but Muhin sang- up* the most 
populat The words are simple, but some of 
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■%- 

them nre lengthen! rl and accentuated m the 
tunc 

Prol Molina Singh teaches Fern an ill the 
Kluilsa (Ml lege, Anintw Hut he always 
dreams of tin* beaut dill Pothohai count ry-sidi 
VI ll ll its SOUgs Jull III lllllliimr \ Mimic IlIlC 
of "Ucli a soiia, lill" him with m««|»ir:iii«m and he 
seeks to expics" it in hi" inodeni piicni" 
Within Ins woild ot idea" and dieanis entei the 
winds ot the Malna ''inner "l)o tn/ijn 
gtnrrntliini, Tug pc aliaggi Ku/jh in clmna , Dil 
tit .tar Kutlhninm " ' [ am singing a tew 
couplets Don’t take ihem as mere song" 

my moon-like man. the\ aie just the llames ot 
love coming out ol my heart ’ And these word" 
re\eal lo him the deep, "ilrnf heart ol a country 
woman He sang ti> me another of hi" Javourili 
Mahia song- " Stnlht lr nnlli halt in, JIiiih 
ynn Hainan Inn, Ohm- ilimmii ton h kliailm 
The winds not alne with meaning ' Poll along 
the road, O stone One who Ini" no sweetheart, 
wind Inis he gained ill thi" woild’’’ “.liisl see,” 
he lennirked, ” Tlie village poel even invites 
the -tone to sluiie the mmanee m life A 
country fiiwi/n-dmer, who sun a tlii" song to me, 
ixplained that the "lone rolling rhvthmicalh 



A mcmliei ot I he old p<-ucialitin 

The wheel of rliance is thi-ie Ills ar.iriilstm ma\ 
perhaps pul on a new die"" Bui there must lie an diili- 
illiiiacy campaign 

on should love the road, for life without love is 
meaningless Again and again the words uf 
those songs knoek at my heart whenever I sit, 
to compose a new poem m Punjabi. I open my 

40—9 


heart and offci cordial welcome to them. T 
believe, poetry to be great must be impregnated 
with the hie of the p< ople to whom l belong ’’ 

“ Lei us hope, Mohan Singh that you will 
become Ullnthei 1’oheil Buni" one d:t\ m th” 
sphere ol modern Punjabi p.ietiw I said And 
llie whole room w:i" lull ol mn rv l.uighter. 

Ti.e language ol the songs from mv village 
icpresents the Aliilwiii dudeet of the Punjabi 



A villdgc nn"iu 

lit Ini" tin* powci to givi j "ulilimr inli i|)7i l.iliiui 
ol "nun- id the "n-i ullril \ 11 1 gilt fiilk.-"iiiig" 

language Sometime" the Malwai pronunciation 
til eritain wind" is ipiile "linage in the people 
ol Mailia I (’enl rid Punjab) and Polliohar 
Tin dialed of the (Vntral Puni.ah happens to he 
11n* ne:ue"t approach to litc>;ii\ Punjiiln But 
t lieu m the language ol pnetiv a touch of 
Puthohai i dialed is always welcome And 
Prol Mohan Singh being hnn°elf from P(»thohar 
iiiti"! "ueeessfullv make" lii~ nneni" iilive witii 
tlii L colour and movement of '’otlmhari dialect. 

I had decided to pick up necessary know¬ 
ledge of the Gcntrnl Punjabi dialect at 
Amritsar. Also I began adding io my stock a 
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number of Pothohari sough colled ed from 
l*i of. Mohnn Singh. 

“ It, is true, Mohan Singh, that Pothohan 
dialect and songs are sweet,” 1 one day ventured 
to say. “but do you tlnnk that a rouuh dialed 
like the Malwai can contribute nothing to 
Punjabi literature* 1 ’" And he replied: “No 



A village lii'uilin.m 

Ills is more or loss an ant ,m rain outlook. Ami 

jou’Jl lint find linn loiimia m tin- «-i*,h: of lho poopt- 
However, he figmi"- us .1 limn, lor in -niuo ot the < un- 
ternpnrar) 

dialect should be treated as lhnj.in in tin 

sphere of literature 1 use the word TIarijan 
with care for i know that to rnuove am sort of 
imtouchabilxty we requiie a eh.mpp in our 

mentality rather than ti new name for the 

untouchable. And I am not unuwa-'e of the 
genuine character of your native d.alect, the 


Malwai, for I actually lived at, Ludhiana in my 
younger days with my father who was there on 
In* medical service.’’ 

T was glad to hear that and I sang to my 
friend : 

Xu fuv at rabbit 
A u pnern rahba 
Mama juit <h jooii 
\ a /hu 111 rabbtt 

" Make me not. a peasant, O God, 

Make me not a peasant. 

In any future birth of mine, 0 God, 
Make me not a peasant.’’ 

It was a diflerent kind ot song and new to 
mv friend inasmuch as it expressed the 
present-day pathos of the peasant’s life lie 
asked me to sinn a lew more of these. And I 
sang 

—‘ So poor look my crops (just, glance); 

() how can l jump in the Giddha dance?’ 

They have confiscated my plough and yoke! 

And the corn T kept, for seed I sold to 

feed my family. 

I have failed to pay the revenue-tax' 

Where is the pioht of a peasant’s labour?’ 

Here 1 quoted the translation of a song 
from Muttra countryside : 

The Rut.ua insect, has eaten up all my 

wheat crop! 

My gram crop is spoiled by the Sundi 

Even the field of Arhar is attacked by 

the insects! 

Ho tragic on all sides, my fate has turned! 

All naked my children are going about. 

But von care not for me. O money-lender. 

Noil ran see your own side alone. 

(> Mie me 111 the court of justice if you can. 

Don’t turn up to my door so often like 

a horse 

Ai my friend’s request I sang a Punjabi 
song of this kind 

Human nr nil chvkk li 
Suir nitt Larzacr keetc. 

—‘ Extremely involved we are in the hands 

of the money-lenders. 

All peasantry (suffers) under their debt.’ 

Then I sang to my friend another interest¬ 
ing song ot contompoiary life in my native 
countryside to the rhythm of Giddha, the 
popular folk-danee 

‘Lo! Here arrives the railway tram on 

the station, 

And the engine whistles; 

Here comes Sliamo near the gate 

She i« the Hnvildar’s wife. 
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The (ram has already started 
And Shamo is left all helpl PSh, 

Shedding tears on the platform stands 

Shamo the royal houri.’ 

“Why (he villager sum* tin* song of 
Shamo's sorrow to the joyful rhxthm ;.f lus 
Giddha?” My friend enquired “ H not 
very difficult to answer.” f «aid “ The reason 
is elear TTer Imshand. the havildar. ha* henmie. 
more or less, a svnihol of tviannv and oppres¬ 
sion (n the villager, who make* rather a *nira*fie 
remark calling her ‘ a royal houn ’ The *maev 
of this song is *een here exactly m the mood of 
a school hoy who eniovs the plight ol an un¬ 
popular schoolmaster gelt mg into tumble " 

“Through the impact of the outside world, 
when the villager i« going to he transformed 
beyond recognition.” lemurkcd m\ l’ru nd ‘‘We 


beautiful. Certainly, lie is beautiful. And he 
*ings beautllul song* lie olten sings ballads— 
*ongs of lomanee. ehivaln and fraternal love. 
You can still see llir, tlie beloved of Ranjha, 
going to the foiesl whole her sweetheart tends 
tlu' iitilValoes And more Ilian of IFir he sings of 
Hohini, the helmed of Mahmwal, whom von still 
-e(‘ crossing the river Chenah When the 
unbaked jnteher of Solum which supports lnm 
on the water gi\es wn\, she is drowned 
Simdar, the singer of Soli mi’s romance actually 
*hcds tears as he sings lint there is one 
eoiisolalion to lnm lie *a\ * that Sohmi is 
immortal and that still on the waves of the 
’ lienah her soul swim* m search of Mahmwal 
who ines on the blither bank And when he 
sings of (he sister who awaits the arrival of her 
brother at her fatlier-m-law’s place, lus song 
louelies llic 1 heart, of the womenfolk more 



S)11S Ilf till- sill 

Tlu- > lli .mui lie if hunt it -ivmii. Smuc nmti ni|mj.ir\ -ungs 'lmw lliul 

they an* going! In imilfisiainl many llianc- IhIIoi itiai lirliur 


should really htnrv up to saw Ins songs of jov 
and sorrow before they arc lost tor evei 
For I know Unit these songs reveal to us much 
more than the official nvoids and historical 
documents do of the teal life of the people 
And folk-songs, I believe, can create for u* an 
atmosphere congenial to the growth ot progres¬ 
sive poetry ’’ 

Here 1 h the description I gave to niv friend 
Mohan Singh of a wandering minstrel 

With his eyes bowed down over the strings 
of lus Sartmgi (.lie minstrel goes about from 
tillage to village. Often he comes to my village 
And I have known him for the last seven years. 
For the entertainment he offers at every door he 
receives a formal reward in the shape of corn 
Someone offers him even a small coin. What¬ 
ever he is given he receives with jov. I do noi 
know his original name. My friends often call 
him Sundar. F like this name. Sundar, the 


quickly At once they mine out of the Trinjans, 
(lie assemblages where they spin together with 
a spint ol competition, a* the notes of Ins 
.snriwm reach then cars. Every countrywoman 
lakes it to be the expression of her own heu f t 
[or it n mind* her of her own brother who must 
Mime to her one dnv to take her to her parental 
house To *hcn\ a contrast Sundar sings the 
song of a cruel sister ns well “ After all this is 
a si mice world,” he remaiks introducing the 
cruel *ister’* song, " and every -aster cannot be 
equally good Nor perhap* is every brother 
equally good and kind Inwards his sister. 
However, the piesent song of the cruel sister 
should warn the daughter* of this village against 
such cruelty ” Then he sings laying stress 
on certain words and phi >«. The story runs 
thus—A woman had omy one son and one 
daughter. The girl was given m marriage and 
the boy went away to some far-off land in quest 
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of wealth. Years passed by before he earned 
money to Ins heartV content Then lie started 
for home On his way home he broke Ins 
journey for a day at his sister’s l’uthor-in-Inw*“ 
place. Apparently she gave a good welcome to 
her brother who met her attei manv years But 



\ folk, {.'atlirniifi 


she was a selfish woman. At night she went to 
her husband and suggested that if lie murdered 
her brother it, would be very good for Ins whole 
wealth would come to them as their share. But 
the husband refused and said, “ Well if I kill 


“ Yes. mother, brother was here last night. He 
left ioi the native village very early this 
morning He should have met you on the way. 
God knows what has happened to him,” she 
remarked As the mother shed hitter tears the 
Gahira in front of the house cracked and fell 
down. The dead body of her son, cut to pieces 
in cold blood, was thus revealed to her She 
cursed her daughter for such an act of cruelty. 
So far the song runs all tragic but then in the 
end we find the brother’s body being brought 
out of the rowdung cakes bv the villagers. 
Every part of the body is put in its proper place. 
The whole village nuns the old mother in her 
prayer to the Almighty Father to restore life in 
the dead body Thus the song ends with a 
miiaculous touch of folk-genius. And we 
actually see the brother standing up before our 
eves 

But 1 prefer Sunday's -hurtor songs to his 
longer ballads. He once sang to me a couplet 
with a peculiar touch of the love of the Punjab 
countryside ■ “ Come, mv love, and enjov the 



N.iluic at home 

''inti bountiful weni-s. in the iuuntrv-ulo fascinated iho aullioi in his \ounger days 


him wh./ll he my brother-in-law?” Then she 
went to her soil and suggested the murder of 
her brother lie wus a good hoy. He refused, 
saying, “ Mother. T won’t do so foi thereby I’ll 
lose my only maternal uncle ” Then she incited 
her Dewar, husband V younger brother, to 
murder her brother in c >ld blood The brother’- 
murder took pluce at dead of night and the dead 
body, cut into pieces, was hid within a Gahira, 
a heap of cakes made of oow'dung or buffalo- 
dung for fuel. Now the soul of the murdered 
brother appeared in a dream kef on the old 
mother and she hurried up to her daughter’s 
place. The daughter told her n false "terry 


icfresiling breeze of home. Now' bid adieu to 
remote China, my love ” And in another song 
I found him addressing the railway train : 

Run hurriedly, 0 railway' train, 
bor 1 yearn to enjoy the refreshing air 

of my village.” 

This was, perhaps, first sung extempore by 
some villager who happened to live in Calcutta, 
Bombay or Lahore as a labourer and then 
leaving the place for his native village he thus 
sang of his yearning. Sundar, perhaps, gets 
into the mood of the original singer when he 
sings it again and again thrilled with joy. And 
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I find him on the poet Walt WhitmanV ground : 
“ My tongue, every atom oi my bloorl, formed 
from this soil; born here of parents here, from 
parents the same and their parents the same.” 

Sundar aims not too high and falls not too 
low. lie is a villager, first, last aud always, f 
love his turlmn over Ins broad forehead. And 
as he touches the strings of bis Oarungt Ins song 
vibrates with life And he possesses a peculiar 
receptivity Smg him a new song today; 
tomorrow he will reproduce it before you 
lie may sometimes visit the neighbouring small 
towns, but he says that, lie feels more at home in 
the eountry-ide. Tie. loves the men who live by 
the sweat of their brow, and he sings to them 
songs nurtured in traditions of long standing 
Somehow he imports to Ins listeners Ins own 
receptivity and with Sundar by your side you 
respond more to the joys and soirows of the 
people 

. . Mohan Singh, perhaps, would like to meet 
Sundar one day. and one day T must take him 
to my village 


Seeing my flowing hair and beard some of 
the people m my village take me for a mystic, 
but soon they are disillusioned when I ask them 
to smg romantic songs 

The wheel oi change is there. The peasant 
will soon be reborn it seems Like the peasants 
all the world over, lie must put on his new 
garment even m my tillage Some of the con¬ 
temporary folk-songs show that he understands 
many things better than before But who will 
lead the anti-illiteracy campaign*’ However, 
the old proverb. Jail untrhla U\u<ia tin Un gat 
chor —‘outwardly the peasant looks a simpleton, 
but actually lie understands you; what is it to 
him c\on il (lod is stolen away ’--is going to 
have a new meaning when he will be. blessed 
with primary education. 

But will this wheel of change transform one 
das even iho songs of the peasant? Certainly 
niaiiv of the old songs will have to give way to 
those winch will be born tomorrow. That is 
why T am so particular about recording as many 
songs as possible from iny village. 


TO RABINDRANATH 

On rt (tiling " Pravfikn " 

By DTLIP KUMAR ROY 


O Bird of Fire, enskiod above. 

Whose voice is a dream, a song : 
Pilgrim of loveliness and love. 

A guest, of the starry throng • 


You warble of our ancient quest. 

Of bloom and bell and musk, 

In the dark of sleep you cannot, nest, 
Your flame-wings burn the dusk. 



A fair ■ Tarak Baau 
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WORLD 7'RODl CTION AND PRICES 19.16-37 : 

• League of A'i<o//is, Gencia. I'Kl? II ■1 11. India ■ 

League el \alian s Indian Hunan “ Zianah Manzil," 
Chun hgate Ret lamalnm. Ham in \ The Haul, Canipam , 
Ltd. 1-1 I, ('allege Square, ('.ahutta. Pp 1M> Prne 
R- . r ,.. SI, 1.25. 

Tins animal volume, published hv the FVnnomii 
Intelligence Service' of the League of Nations, js an 
uuthoinative levn-w of the situation as legaids world 
production of both ptiruuiv and industrial pimlnets, as 
well as of ptice itioveinenls of such products, both whole¬ 
sale ami ictail. \ section of the volume is devoted to 
wo]Id tidclc and shipping, which deals with quantum 
< huuges in national trade and the situation in the freight 
mat bet. \n inipoiluni feature of the' volume is the atten¬ 
tion given to storks of ptimary e omniodit.’rs \ com- 
piehc*fisive mdpx of such stocks has been prepared for 
the volume as a neccssaiv link between the revised 
world index id primary pmdurtion and tin' m w woihl 
index of lndtistual ac tivit) which weic puhl.shcd in the 
last edition of the volume. 

A summary of world indices of production and 
storks as well as tile quantum of international trade 
allows th.it ■ 

Woild pioductive activity continued its upswing during 
1936 Total pitman pioducliou icached and passed the 
level of mu*), the pteviotis pc-dk. Slocks of raw materials 
and ioocLtuffs continued to decline, the industrial pro¬ 
duction of tlie woild exceeded eonsideiahly the peak level 
of 1929 The se in comniochly prices rontinueil at sn 
accelerated p.. c. Bu' the pioduction of primarv , oin- 
mc»ditiies pci head id world population was htwci ; n 
1936 thdn in 1929 Industrial production in the world 
excluding l ! S. S 11. wa* below tin- 1929 level. The 
quantum of world trade- in 1936, although it me iej-.nl 
again, only icached the level it had attained ten yeais 
earlier. Woild i/grn ulluial production, whirh had 
remained teinaikahly stable at about the level reached 
in 1928. increas'd slightly in 19,16 (lonsiniiption eon 
tin tied to rise, and farm ineoni" increased in most 
eoiinlues. The isolation of the- national inaikets, how¬ 
ever, was not relaxed. World pioduction of foodstuffs 
(excluding China) more than made good in 1936 the 
temporary derline which orruired tn tne preceding year. 
The limpi ovemont was mamlv due to animal foodstuffs. 
World production of raw materials- of agricultural origin 
-experienced a sharp increase in 1936. World production 
of non-agricultural raw materials contained ~n 1936 the 
vigorous upswing which started m the middle of 1932, 
and reached a point 6 per cent above the. 1929 level. 

Total production of raw materials. including those 
-of agricultural origin was about 5-6% a!Hive 'Ltr 1929 


avetage m 1936. The growth ol law material output, 
howevei. was not sufficient to satisfy the increasing 
requirements of the industry which drew upon stocks. 

Woild industrial production 1936 averaged some 10% 
higher than in 1929, in the world excluding the U. S. 
*s R., it fell shot t of the 1929 level by- 4-5%, hut was 
laigei than m 1928. Indnstiial production in Euiope, 
apart from the l 1 . S S. II. was just about the same as 
in 1929; hut in North America, it was still some 10% 
siiiallci The late of growth dining 1936 was excep¬ 
tionally lapid. By the end of that year, the average for 
1929 was exceeded bv civet 20% in the world as a whole, 
and hv over 5% in the world, apart from the U. S. S, R. 

The quantum of international trude in foodstuffs in 
1936 was about 15% below that of 1929. The quantum 
of trade in law matnials is estimated to have been only 
1-5% below the 1929 level, while the trade in manu¬ 
factured goods was uhnut 25% below. 

The' revival id international bade in 1936 was v-rv 
marked during the sec one! half of the year and con¬ 
tinued during the first half of 1937. Whereas the ton¬ 
nage of laid-iqi ships reached in 1932 20%, from tile 
middle of 1936 there was a shortage of tonnage and a 
brisk increase m freight rates which continued unchecked 
during the first half of 1937. 

In most countries, the general level of wholesale 
prices lose appreciably during 1936. There was a 
marked advance in the prices of many important staple 
commodities in the world market, especially in ’ the 
second half of the year; the rise continued in the first 
quarter of 1937. hut was followed by a fairly general 
set-hack in tlie second quarter. Wholesale prices rose, 
in gc acral, more than retail prices during 1936. Prices 
of law mateuals rose more than those of manufactured 
products. The, disparities which had developed in the 
price strudme during the depression period were thus 
further rectified; the' price-relationships existing before 
tlie depiessiun were in manv cases re-est abb sued by the 
beginning of 1937, and a general improvement was 
observable in the teims of futile of agricultural countries. 

S. 

ELYSIAN FIELDS' By Salvador de Madariaga. 
George Allen and Vnwin Ltd. P. 110. Price 3s. 6d. 

Sr. Madariaga has rightly earned for himself the 
title of citizen of the world. There is a vein of quixotism 
m his brilliant wniings. Hie idealism will be sneered 
at bv some matter of fact realistic people of today, just 
as his foreninm-r, Don Quixote, was laughed at by some, 
while oihers, like his Sancho, fail completely to under¬ 
stand him. He spoke as it were a different language. 
No wonder then' that the Sanchos of his day and the 
Sanchoe of all lime, the men who claim to face the 
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realities of lifp, men, who like Gaivin in The Observer 
prcarh in season and out of season thp gospel of realism, 
will deiide and =neer. 

Ely sum Fields is a brilliant dialogue, a fitting instru¬ 
ment used by Madariaga with the perfection of an artist, 
to convey abstract and ideal teaching of great value. 
The dialogue is well sustained, the characters are made 
to leason out and to think according to the convictions 
they ate known to have upheld m their life lime. 
Napoleon is the uncompromising defensor of inihtanst 
Imperialism - Voltaire is the sceptic and deridei of reli¬ 
gion; ’Washington as the ‘builder ol the United States 
is surprised that his rnunlrv should dun a I nion of 
all the Slates of the world, Karl Maiv is the apostle of 
class-war and finally Goethe, the philosopher, diseouises 
admirably on the oigan.r units of all mankind The 
dialogue moves tepidly and is strewn with wiltuisius and 
penetrating lenmrks. keeping in tension the mind of llie 
reader. The model nils and up-to-dateness of the di«- 
enuise is cleverly luamla'nul hv the inlioduetion of 
a film star and a wiltv i iitieism ol die ladto ami ule- 
vision. Goethe coin hides li\ empli.isising the infliicm < 
of radio in maintaining the organu imilv of nunkind. 
“tin* marvellous medium whit h puts nil men into lourh 
with all men liistanlaneou-dv *" The three main currents 
ol pnlitii al thought and opinion. IJitliiisin, Gommunisin 
ao<l Fascism air thus reviewed and eimused 

The dialogue will giw to the leader not only a 
delightful limit of amuseim lit but will challenge his 
political and social innviitioiis fore ng him to think 
them out with gnater loaiuil auuiaes. 

I’ G Rkidgl 

TUG HINDI' MUSLIM PROBLEM IN INDIA : By 
Clifford Manshaidt. George dim ,k- Vnwm Ltd. 
Pp. 128. Prue. .5s h. 

In appraising this little hook on a great subject one 
should hear in miml what the authoi attempts and the 
limitations tiiidei which he woiks. The author is an young 
American, who has hem in Bombay foi ten yeais before 
he makes “an attempt to analyse some (italics ouis) of 
the causes of Hmdu-Musliin tension m indiu.” The 
piobleni is a vast one, extremely lomplualed, and 
becoming mnie eompbeaied day by das in the political 
sphere owing to the shrewd polny ol the British 
stated ail in cieating an iinperium in iniperio by pander¬ 
ing to the Muslim claim ol ‘political importance ’ as 
past rulers of India, oblivious of the basic fact that ninety 
per cent ol them arc descendants of eonvcits, who lost, 
the polit.cal independence as well as their religion, and 
due to the whining altitude of the Indian National 
Congress in trying to placate them by ‘ giving a blank 
cheque' by way of political privileges so that they may 
join the Congress in its fight against the British Govern¬ 
ment. It also diffris from province to pi mince. 

The pioblpm has la-oil approached Irmn llin-e differ¬ 
ent angles of vision : su< co-religion-, economic, and poli¬ 
tical. The disrussion by the author is geneial, good -o 
far as it goes, but often sketchy and one is tempted to 
add, superficial, more descriptive than analvlieal For 
example, the authoi has failed to d scuss the mentality 
which prompte,d Sir Abdur Rahim to say that lie leels 
mere at home amongst the Tmkomans and the Alghans 
than amongst his next-door Hindu neighbours, and Ills 
significant silence when his ear was riddled with bullets 
by the Frontier tribesmen: the mentality which pimnpled 
the late Maulana Muhanunad Ali to write to the British 
Premier that “the Mussalman ruled over India from the 
beginning of the eighth century to about the middle oi 
the nineteenth in one way or another, which no other 
community can claim in the same manner. The Sikh 


rule for a generation in the solitary province of the 

Punjab, the result ol an accident . . and 

yet the same mentality does not go, dates -not go 

against the Britishers to the same extent the ‘slave* 

Hindus go. The author doe- not discuss the question 
why the Intlian Muslims wen- loyal, oltia-lovai during 

the World War, despite the fart that the Sultan-Caliph 
issued a formal summon-- to a Holy Wat, ami even fought 
against him in the Holy Land of Mesopotamia and 
Kerhala; and why tlu-v started tin- hlulufal agitation 
siippoited by Gatiilluii at the ilosi ol the \\ ji '* The author 
unfortunately leaves upon tin iindci an impression of 
ovei-cautiousness and 1 1 in-ilit>. perhaps well-meant, hut a 
study like this--hoyveyei hin-1 n mav Is- < animt he hclp- 
ful unless it fares tin- stveial issues sipum-lv and rx- 
piesses definite opinion-, even miming the iisk id appear¬ 
ing to lie dogmatic Fm .-in opinion tmin a fnirign 
stiifli ill. situated like tin- authoi |s expelled to hi llinuglil- 
proyoking and leading to sell-analysis, even when it 's 
ultimately found in he Wlong. 

In hi- i oiisirm tiye staleiiii-ut tin authoi lays gieat 
sties- on the need and y.duc of “ Intelligent Goodwill ’ 
.i- pmvidmg the best solution The authoi eondeinns 
the oarmw eoininitiialisi, ami -ays. “Though the eoni- 
inimal -olulion to tin piihtic.d ptiddem now holds the 
field, the national subitum must lie held up as the futuie 
goal ' fti his penult mule i mu hiding patagr< ;d) he says .— 
“The outstanding need tit India is loi political parlies 
which will appeal lor the snppnn of the people upon 
the b:isi= ol merit, instead of upon the basis „f relig.ons 
preiiidnes Parliament-- ol Behgtoii ltaxe their piuee, 
hut legislatnir-s -liould hi poll In al bodies The Culliolics 
in the United Stales and Great Bnt.un haye stiong reli¬ 
gious senitments, hill when it oniii-s to poliiieal alTatts 
tlu-v think in icrins of polilns \s long ns polities are 
on a eointminal lia-is tlu-n is veix 1 llie hope fm alternate 
Govi*itinienls wheh (nine into being m fall upon national 
issues. liudei the pre-ent amingenu-ni llu- Muslims ate 
praelieally doomed to icmain a pnlilu nl nnrioiilv and to 
aiic-pl such favouis a- liny i an s,, ure. The Party 
System is working al tin- piesent lime in the Presidency 
of Madia-., where the Instue Pat tv and the Congress 
arc already strengthening linn political fences in anti¬ 
cipation of the new f mi-tiliituui (the hook was pub¬ 
lished in 1W6) And in Madias romniimul trouble is 
much less prevalent than in o'hc-r sections of India. An 
extension of the Madias Sysiim would go lai towards 
clearing the ntmosplu-ii in ntlur parts of India." 

The Chaplet “ Gotnmuiialism Bun Wild” should have 
been trealcd as an appendix; in its pr-sent plan- it 
distmbs ihe unity ol the essay 

I. M. Datta 

IM)LA OFFICE LIBRARY CATALOGUE OF MSS. 
IN LI liOPKW' LANGUAGES Vo] II. Pail II. Sec¬ 
tion I Aces l-.'i.'IP, jiji i» f IlliH {Stationer t Offi'e. 
London 10.17). 

Tin- India Oflnc, London. pos->--ses a vast collection 
of M.SS. i Emopean languages (mostly English with a 
few in Klein li anil si ill lewer in Dutch), which ate of 
the iilmosl lahie Ini Asiatic- lespecially IncLun) history. 
The-c- ate being eunstuntly added tn by purrhase and gift. 
Vuv scholail) ami elaborate catalogues of these ure-being 
published. Volume 1 in two parts deals with the 
Mackeii/ie Collection (Madias and Mysore), and Vol II 
m tlin-e parts describes all llu- other sections. The first 
Pait ol \ol. 11 (Home Mist 1 11 vuus, Orme Collection, 
by S (,. Hill) is a work ol out- md'ng importance, and 
the. present revuswet remembers with gratitude how it has 
helped him in his historical inquiries. The second Part 
of this Vol. II is now before us. It was prepared by 
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the lale Mr. (Caye and well maintains the high standard 
of Hill's work, while going into fur greater detail than 
Hill and thrrefoie proving even more helpful to distant 
investigators. The clalroi utcness of I tie editor's wotk < ail 
he judged from the fact that two Mutiny MSS, -Kd A. 
Reach's lelteis (Agiu) and the Memoranda of the Chief 
of the Staff (Mansfield). J8fi7-lB5i r J- -ate ealenduied Jeller 
hv leltei in JH and 25 pages respectively. 

Vs an iiiilu ation ol the importance ol ilns «olhilion 
we may men I ion that it i inhraees the MSS. ot Fowke 
(W. Hastings), Sn Philip Funeis, Riicliaiian-llaiuillon. 
C. Follies, Ahhe Dubois, Su Stamhud Rallies (lava). 
Rich, Moolerofl, Isykcs (lhiiina) mid Brun Hodgson 
(Nepal), besides olheis. Theie aie also Ms. |ran«lations 
ol several Peisian histones l»v well-known Orientalists in 
the E 1. Co.’s setvue. Of speeial Ulteiest in Bengal is 
the original diall ol the Rev lame*. I.ong's List ol Hooks 
Printed in Bingul tji 112.1). and to Mahatasiu tin 
original ol what Fmiest has jirmiid, namely, the Engl sh 
translation ot the Raigaih 1 lie ol Shivaji f)0 halanu) 
made by R. L)iui>"uond liom a mpy lent hv Lt. Frissell 
(p. 75b), and d-< the anoiiul ol the painter Wales's 
illness and death Ip .'»7/») The iollowmg eon vet ions 
have heen suggested l>> a fuend . P 15, in the loot- 
note lead donijitery —d' Oucpiciy, re., of Ikeii in 'Western 
Mysore. P. 1(KW, ior Kimul , y read Kuruk, r.e., Kltaig 

Singh. P UK), the survey woik of Reynolds is described 
by Malet m Poona Resident y. Veil 11, ed by G. S. 
-Saidesa< 

HitvibNuttA Naiii Hankrj t 

COTTON MILL INDUSTRY IN BENGAL: By 

Mukul Gupta, At. A , Pei son ul Assistant to the Director 
of Industries, Penpal, lienpal Govern mint Press. Ahpore, 
Penpal. Pp. t>2 Ptue annas six onh. 

It is an inteiesting puhlieiiiion giving as it does, a 
clear and pieri-a: idea about the ougin and development 
,of eniion null industry in Bengal supported by up-to-date 
Blatisties as fat a* it has heen possible lor the wn'et 

to collect Cotton mills have immense possibilities in 
Bengal and it is tune that attention id the people who 
possess the enlcipiise and itecessatv lesoiirces should lie 
diawn in tins duet lion A pem-al of the mmiogiajifi 
drives home the unhappy fact that m spite ol obvious 
advantages Bengal is dependent on loreign and outside 
sources of supply foi liei cloth’ icqmrcments to an 
•unreasonable exicnl It mas hi pleaded that n mav not 
be advisable to etideavoui to he iiulcpi ride lit of cvtianentis 
sources of supply -pec live- id i otisidi-i at mils of com¬ 
parative; iidvan am But Bengal stands today in sucli a 
posit on that i. will 1><- long liefoie liei cotton mill in¬ 
dustry is so developed us to outrage tins ec otiomie ptin- 

■ciple. Even linn, then* is uo leuson whv should we not 

make eveiv lloit to lake our legitimate slitue in one 
of our inn 1 1 mipoilunt mdusiiie- 

Those who axe interested m the cotton null industry* 
will find ill's nmnogtapli uselul The merit of the 
piihlu ation lies in the fart that the wntet has made a 
subierlive siuclv of an industiv exclusively horn Beil gal’s 
point of view and there is need for -mil studies indeed 

Nut ut R\m\\ Mi Kitumt 

> PSYCTIOLOGfC\L CHART ■ P\ Suamt Yopananda. 
Published hv Yogada Sat-Simp, Ram hi Pn.>■ annas six 
only . 

This chart has been framed with a view to enabling 
teachers and guardians to have a comprehensive knowledge 
of the mental tiaits of Weir pupils and wauls. 


VWHANTA IN DAILY LIFE : By Sn Swami 
Strananda Snruswali , Ananda Kutir, Risfiikesh (Hima¬ 
layas) Pare Rs. 5 only. 

This look, as its name suggests, is not intended to 
lie a systematic exposition of the philosophy of the 
Vedanta; relevant topics of the monistic Vedanta have 
been discussed in it, not Imwevei fioni the standpoint 
ol the scholar, hut fiom that ol Lhe Sadhaka; and it is 
also fm lus benefit that two imnoi works of Acharya 
Sankaia have lieen incorporated in the hook The 
practical hints on ‘vadlianu, ate well-worth trying. 

Is Vi\ ClIVNDUA RAV 

IIISTORV OF IlOO(. 11 LA COLLEGE : By K. 
/ot hat tali Government of Bengal Publication. Price 
-II - as only 

Tile- sin ud and cultural hisioiv of Bengal as well as 
the liisiotv id eihieation in this province jn the last two 
ceiilines are vet to he written. When they are written 
it will be iimnd how the lustcuv ol ediicuLion ran explain 
to a great ex cut the sociul and rultiual tlends in Bengal 
in the last two hunched yc-ais Materials foi sueli history 
irmani sc alien'd in the ati'luves ol the Goveinmcnl de- 
p.u tine ills, in contemporaiv liteialure and elsewhere. 
Piintipal Zaeliariah has done a great seiviee to students 
of education and also of social and rultiual history by 
publishing this very valuable and lemaikaldy well-written 
iustm \ of llooghlv College oil the otrusion of its cen- 

tenaiy ■ clehiulious While dealing with the* actual his¬ 

tory of the College, he has presented ns with a panoiama 
ot the hie ol generations ol students in Bengal from the 
early thirties of the last ctnlmv to our own times, a 
panorama winch will hr of gie-at intciest to all students 
ol the ciiltuial history of Bengal Students of education 
Loo will find here lime h I hat is intci est'ing and illuminat¬ 
ing. The printing as well as the gel-up of the hook 

is good, nut unloiInnately ilicie have crept in a large 
mimhei id printing mistakes, ior instance in the date 
id tin- foundation of the CalrultH School Book Soeiety, 

which 1 hope will he corrected m a subsequent edition. 

MIRVBAl. By ftaltnnnahan Strrnal. Published b-y 
Ramnarain Ltd. 4llahabail Pp. H. Pro r six annas. 

lt is a pamphlet on Mirahai the famous poetess 

saint of nirdia-val India and het songs. The writer has 
taken pains to collect the' vjtinus accounts curient about 
the life and stotv of Muahui lie has also discussed 

lhe leluuve historirily of •these and has given what he 

eorisuleis to he “a tine ate mini of her fife in the light 
of model a icseaich with a discourse on hei hhajans."’ 
He lias tightlv rejected the euuent accounts which Con¬ 
ner t Mua with Mnharana K umlilia of Mewai. lt has 
now heen conclusive!v proved that Mua could not have 
been married to kttmhha But while removing rertam 
ei mucous populai nose cmreptmns alioul Miraha: the 
at.lhoi has tiied lo justify one gioss iniseoneep'.ion with¬ 
out sufficient pioof Relying on a poem hv Tulsidas he 
has tried to show how Mirabai ten responded with Tills,das 
and how he was influenced hv him. to make Tulsidas 
contemporary of Mua, hi' has gone so far as to pn»li back 
the commonly accepted birth dale of Tulsidas! And all 
this lor a poem which might have heen adchesscd by 
Tulsidas to anvunc’ On similar reasons Rabindranath 
might also lie suggested to have heen a contemporary 
of Mira foi he has numerous poems which a facile 
imagination mav attribute to have been addressed to 
Mirahai. Every anecdote is not history. 

I am mn also sure if the wriler has done justice to 
Mira when he says that Mira made a “ boastful display 
of her rebellious temper and disregard for public opinion 
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in many of her poems ” (pp. 19ff). I am afraid Mr Sanyal 
has absolutely failed In catch the spmt of these poems. 
These are humble statements of a woman who was any¬ 
thing but boastful about her leligious anil spiritual 
experiences. 

In spite of these shortcomings ibis pamphlet has 
value inasmuch as it contains a mudi-nci-dcd collection 
ol materials out ol which a moie act male lile history 
of Mirahai can be constiueleil. 

TI1F. NEW MENACE TO HIGH SCHOOL EDUGA- 
'1 ION IN BENGAL By Km II art ndranath (.htmdhni i 
Published by Messrs Churherrerty Cliatler/ee & (.o. 

Calcutta l J />. 127. Put e not mtntioned. 

Of late the system ol eibu alion in Bengal, spec lallv 
that ol secondary eduealion ba- come bu a good deal 
of criticism by the Government o| tin province It i- 
as il the Government has suddenly woke up and found 
that the system ol secondary cdm-utiim who h it had 
been fostering with lender <aie lot the last one luindie.l 
yeais and foi the ileyclopiiieiit and the pieseot stale 
of which it is not u little iespoiisihle is lollen beyond 
worils and it needs nnis| |>e changed and lesliapcd with¬ 
out any delay. One would think lh.il the Government 
IS showing almost indeient haste m Hying lo cffei I lliesi 
changes I’ethaps behind this hasti tlieie 's the idea 
that the present condition of secondary education is 
responsible ior tlie mapn evils infecting our body politic 
and that a reform ol seeondmv education will «uie among 
otheis the evil ol u riein ploy men I Education is no doubt 
a potent factor in shaping the national life, but one is 
vet to see an example of education remedying the evil ol 
unemployment which i« essentially due to economic and 
political fartois. 

The piohlcm of secondary education in Bengal is 
vast as well as complex. Theie can be no hasty icfonn 
of this problem. There is no shoil cut to the 1 solution 
What we need today is a well-planned and comprehen¬ 
sive and coordinated policy of secondary eduration, a 
policy which will be evolved by the punt efforts of tin* 
Government and the people of tile ptovinre 

Mr. Ghuudluiii has boldly laid bail- tin* chief defects 
of the secondary schools and lie has spared none lie 
has shown how lark of funds, absence of a continuitv 
of policy in the udiinnistiulion ol secondary sc bends, excess 
of Government control, foieign medium of instruction, 
failure of the ptesenl system to enncli the ctiaiactei and 
spiritual life of the pupils and others have been lespnn- 
sible for the futility of the system in aehn ving wli.n 
should properly have been Us nh|ei lives. But the icinedv 
lies not in ceiling the defects and not in stiffing the 
patient, for that Ml. Ghaudim suspects to be the leal 
objective (if the Government behind the measures advice at 
ed liy them 

One may not agiee with Mi Ghuudhuri in eveiv- 

thing he says, one must listen to what he says in this 
well-doeumented and thought provoking study of the 
problems of secondary education in Bengal I commend 
it to all who desire a happv solution lo these pioblcnis 

It is a pity that the book could not he reviewed 
when it first came in my hand. Rut the proposed 

Secondary Education Bill has once more brought the 
problems in the public limelight and it is opportune to 
place the book once more before the public. 

A. N. Bvstr 

YOU : By G. S Arundalc. Published by The 

Theosophiral Publishing House. Adyar, Madras. Pp. 334 

This is a fairly comprehensive exposition, of the 

Theosophical point of view regarding the individuals birth 
in this world, his life and the various relations in which 

41-10 


Ice has lo live his life. The hiilh of an individual in 
a purticulai family, in a pariieidai nation, and in parti¬ 
cular urc uinstance is explained accoiiling lo theosophical 
principles The pioper telation to he maintained between 
the human. Mill-human and super-human kingdoms is also 
discussed. The- pn Idem of wai and peace and the pre¬ 
vention of wai also receives attention At the end of 
tlie hook, we have a suiuniaiv of the rhief tenets of 
Tlieosophv accending to tin* aulhoi of the hook. Accord¬ 
ing to Theosophy, theie is life everywhere and life is 
one. life is a movement and then* i- an 
life 

Some of the theories ate ipnlc ml cresting. Thu- we 
die told (p 4,>) that one's “ father m ibis 1 fe lias 
plobilblv been a lelative many times betoie, and ce.itciuly 
a eoinpaiatively close friend.” The same applies to e>c '’a 
mol lie]. “ Uridines m this life have, dining the lod", 
pa-t. filled every possible kind of lelationslup ’’ 

\s to oiii relation- with the sob-human k ngtloin, we 
aie leiiiiiuled that “the life we now cherish ill milsi Ive- 
lias had to pass thiough both vegetable and animal king¬ 
doms” ip %1 Thercfoie we should not kill animals 
except in sell-defence (p '>4), noi pluck flowers and 
plants “in pinvide satisfaction fm our clecoiatlye and 
-o-calli-d ailistii mst me Is ” (p Wit. Besides sub-human 
beings, there an super-human personage's who “form e 

t'ompanv. a ..I, organized to duert and guide 

the world’s evolution ” <p 104). 

Whethoi one accepts all the c onelusions of the ainlioi. 
in mil, (lie book pi ovules mlei ('snug reading and fully 
deserves study. 

ir.ll THEN Published by Kevalrum Day at am, 
Karachi 

il is a pamphlet in which an account is given of 
tin' v.uurns organizations ihiongh which Theosophy seeks 
to benefit Jiuiminily. Persons interested in the movement 
will find much useful inhumation in it. 

ANNIE REn\NT AM) THE CHANGING WORLD 
/ft Rhagaran Das, D Kill Published by the Theasophi- 
t al Publishing House , Adyar, Madras 

This booklet coiilditih an account of the life and 

charaili-i of \nnir Besant (lorn the pen of one who 
knew In mliinalelv II is well worth a pemsal 

IT HAPPENED IN INDIA ■ /fv Fred Barrie. Pub¬ 
lished by 1 lessry. Waterloo Publications, Ltd., P. O. 
/fm tOti, Mount Road. Madras. Pp. 198. 

The book ioiisisIs of filter n chapters containing fifteen 
slmit stones. 'Hie stories deal with Indian life or that 
aspect of Indian life in which Englishmen also some- 

lime- rnlri and life of English Indiu or what 19 less 
eupheiiietieally called Anglo-lnihu. The scenes and 
events air depicted with insight and with a touch of 
sympathy and good humour, winch make the sforie.s 

delightful reading It is a fine little book which will 

allay the anguish of many a tiled and work-worn soul. 

I C Bll ATTACH AHIKf. 

THE HIMALAYAS- IN AND A!.ROSS By Nitya- 
nmayan Bnnerjec. The Neu Booh Stall, 9, Ramanath 
Mazurntlar Street, Calcutta. Pp. 135 and 38 illustrations. 

The author piesentx us with an account of his 
pilgrimage lo Manasarovur, Badrmalh and other places 
in the Himalayas, lfis account ’*.rks coIout and move¬ 
ment; hut this has been chief!' due to Iris unhappy 
choice of a foreign tongue us the medium of expression. 

The >book is disfigured by a profusion of printing 
mistakes. 
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H A R 1 J A N SEVAK SANGH : Fourth Annual 
Report. A mgswar, Delhi. 

Tins report of about a handled pages contains a 
detailed account ol the Social, Educational and Economic 
activities of the Haiijan Sevak Sangh. It contains much 
useful inhumation about the present state* of iiutouch. 
ahditv in India and of the organisations wnik.ng foi its 
tenioval 

IN IIIM \I, hllVHII Bust 

BATHS TO DISCOVERY . lh C. T. Philip , ALA. 
with a FutewaiJ In Sir C I . Raman, Kt. Published h\ 
Mu!a\ala Hanoiumir. Kothiynm ( Tritium me). Pp. XI \-2l0. 
Price Re l-H. 

The book uiidri review is nairaliou of scientific 
discoveries and inventions wutli in a novel and c harm¬ 
ing marine!. The public is often ignniunt of the jiaiti 
mlar circumstance which led to u discovery. or of the 
toils and ordeals that the disc ovricis have to face before 
success is arb.ived. 'These* hiive been vividly dese tilted 
in simple and lucid style We aie thankful to the* aulh u 
for the book, a pelusal id which should amuse an int'-ie-i 
in tilt young geiieiation iol scientiln studu-s anil 
reseaich, 

'Mil Hits Dl v 


SANSKRIT 

V Alt ADA MHIk.AP.AKI NA Y A GAM PIJ Ldtud with 
an Introilui turn b v I.ah '.liman Samp , M..4 , D Phil 
( Oxon.). With u lommentars in Sanskrit In Alulia- 
inuhopadhuna Ctridhaia Shaiimt (Iwtiiricda and Hart- 
duita Shin ma. Matilul Banarusi Dim, Publishers ami 
Booksellers. Saul Mitha Bazar, Lahon. 

Then* is icjoienrt to a good inanv women porl- 
and scholjis in Sanskut liteiatine But veiv few works 
by them an* known to have suivivcd and f'*w*i still have 
been published, ('.ongialulatioiis un then fine due to 
I*idi Lakshtnaii Samp foi the discovery arid crit'ical 
edition id this historical loinancc* composed by Tim- 
nudarnbu. a quern of King Acytitarava of \ i jay anagai a, 
hem of the woik, wu- subtccled to a miical studv 
tin nuinjtcr ol veins since its discoverv in 'lanpue fiv 

tbe learned editor in l‘>21* A number of papus writ* 

ccmti dinted liy I’icd. Sarup riiawmg attention id the 

wiuld of si-holms to he vuiiod iinpoitanrc of the wink 
unci a tenlatm edili <n was piildislieil in 193.1 in the 

Oriental C.olhge Magazine of Tallin A Hindi tianslaiion 
was issued, at the instanie of the Pinic-sm, hy Pandits 
Girulhaiu shat ina and Purusliotlariia Minima. An 
English ii‘inslation is al> stated to have been prepared 
hy one i t his pupils But a handy and scholarly edition 
of the work was a disidetalum which Ims happily been 
removed hy the pi event publication. The inlioductbiii. 
of which a Sanskut veisiun is also appended, gives a 
detailed an mint of tin poet and lie* work, the poetical 
excellence of which is fidlv described I’ i- unfortunate, 
however, that no desciiptmn has been trven of die 
manuscript of die* v«nik though it is ihe onlv lnanusnipt 
ho far known The hrie*f Min*-ktu coin ueuiary will he 
found u.«eful in following the text, which not -inlikclv 
the* texts of enher works of the type, is ore iiMonallv 
difficult. The concluding verse ni tics commeiitaiy gives 
Hari as the name* of its authui though it is staled in 
the title page to have been composed |omtlv by Pandits 
Giridbara Sharrna nid Han Datta Shainia. 

CirINTVTIARA’< 1 11 VKR4VARTI 


SANSKRIT-HINDI 

BHARATA-PAR1JATAM : Author and Publisher 
Swann Bhagavadachatya. Laheripura, Baroda. Pp. 88 A- 
.>82. Price Rs 8/8/- 

This imposing and rather surprising work is an epic 
in twenty-six cantos which gives, in good Sanskrit verse 
with Hindi tianslaiion, a fanly accuiate areount of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s life and work right up to the assump¬ 
tion of nunistei ml offices in the provinces. Ileie and 
there the autlioi interposes long descriptions in true 
Saiishnl tiadition, peiliaps only to meet the requirements 
of 11n* mahahmna. The book is a monument to the 
dexterity and viituosity of the authui and is likely to 
interest thn-e* for whom these qualities aie the essence 
of literalv composition. Othcis too may delve in it as 
a literalv tuim 

S 11 V 


BENGALI 

GHAA ANITA un SELECTIONS FROM THE 
POEMS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Demy 8m>, 
lip ti i +188 1 mi. Price : paper ivret. Rs 2-12; cloth . 
Rs 8-8 and Rs. I. 

This hook of selci lions has been printed twelve times 
tip-io-ilaic It was first punted twenty-eight yevais ago. 
Some tinii bcloie* its publication. all leadcis of Tagore's 
Urmiali poems went asked puhliilv to snlimit a list ol 
what eai h leader legarded as the best poems of the 
nullioi. Many leader, sent such lists. The most populai 
pot ins wen* then selei led aecotiling to these lists. This 
is the oiigm ol this hook of seleetions In subsequent 
i ditmil's and npnnls, Iresh lists were not called for. 
But additions have been nudi repeatedly. 

AVlien the poet made his own selection, and tlie 
poems i hosrn liv him vveie published in the iorm of a 
volume named Sanrhimtu, which has heen noticed in a 
pit-wntis iiiimbei id this Review, he wished that Chavanika 
should no longer he lepirilled, Bui the latter has been 
so popular that the publication department of Vrsva- 
htuialj bus guile on reprinting it. 

In its pit-sent issue, the volume contains poems pub¬ 
lished so long as fifty-four yeats ago, as well as poems 
published so recently as the year 1938 

I have no doubt this enlarged lcprmt ol Ihe Selections 
will be welcomed hv ail lovers of Rabindranath's poems. 

BANGEAA BHRAMAN on TRAVELS IN BENGAL. 

This is a Guide Book published hy the Eastern 
Bengal Railway. The sue of the jiage is about that of 
The Modem Revicu. It contains 164 pages and is pro- 
lu.sely illustrated. The gel-np is excellent. The price is 
only eight annus. It contains descriptions of the history, 
arts and eiaits and cultural achievements nf the principal 
places of which aecounts aie given in it 

Though it is railed "Travels in Bengal,” it omits 
recounts of the Buiilwan and Chittagong Divisions, whirh 
an* not served b\ the Eastern Bengal Railway. But as 
it includes many plates m the province of Assam, many 
of which are in geographical and linguistic Bengal, I think 
the Eastern Bengal Railway authorities should include 
in the next edition the Burdwan and Chittagong Divisions 
and districts like Manhhum in the province of Bihar 
which aie reallv paits of linguistic and geographical 
Bengal, and this they can easily do by arrangement with 
the East Indian Railway and ihe Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

D. 
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HINDI 

SAMKSH1PTA JAINA ITIIlAtsA. VOL. Ill FT. 
T. By Kamta Prasad Jain. Published b) Mule hand 
Kisandas Kapadia, Proprietor, Digambar Jain Pint aha- 
laya, Kapadia Bhaban, Surat. 

This Hindi work on the hist my of tin- Jains, ni 
which four parts—each rumpletc in ilseli have heen puh- 
hsherl since 1926, is a storehouse of Jain invthiilogv 
and folkloie, i hiefly on the basis n| which, xupplc- 
menled by cpigraphie tec unis and other snmoos of 
information, a vivid account has been pvni in these 
pages of various saints and kings who helped m difh-ient 
ways in the piopugation of Jainism The pjit uinJm 
leview deals with Jainism in Sou|)i India and deseriJies the 
association of some id these great men with this side 
<d the country It is divided into two pjrts MylhoJogii d 
petiod and llisLoiital lVtiotl. the lattei miming up to 
the 5lh century A.I), the subsequent pound being put 
off lor the next part. Copious iHetemes liave lietn 
given to original sources so that 1 cadets uidv lie aide 
to verify the statements of the autlior and gatlici addi¬ 
tional inhumation wheie neeessjiy. The piesent pait 
maintains the lepulalion of the author whose lonliiliu- 
lions on the history of Jainism are vaued and liiipmiant. 
We Jiope the learned authoi wdl deal with the liteia- 
1 lire, philosophy and nluals of the Jain>- in some of the 
siihseqiienl pails of the senes The publishei owes it 
to himself to linpiove the |iiiiiling and get-ii[i of this 
iisi ful senes id publieati'm 

GllIM AlfMIVN till \KIIU Mill 

MARATHI 

VIJAY ANACAKA SMAR AKA GRANTIIA ■ Edited 
In 1) P. Katmarkar and R 1' Oturkar Published In the 
Rharatrya-ltihasa-Smusadhakn-Mandala Poona Pp 402. 
Pure Four Rupee* 

This lionk, the forty-fifth in the Indian Histmiial 
Reseaic h scries published by the Ilhaialiya-Itibasu-Saniso- 
dhaka-Mandala of Poona, is the Marathi Edition of tile 
memoiial volume issued on ihe onaxinii ol the bill eente- 
tiary of Vijavanagar eelebratcd in f)ctember 1936. 

The volume eomprisitig papers lontnhuted bv Hie 
leading histoneals and scholars of westein and Son them 
India, provides a detailed putim of the Viiavanagar 
Empire. The cultural and liteiaiv at hievementy ore 
treated as exhaustively as the politiral and e< unnniii 
conditions, and a short histmv of the einpiie adds to the 
nsefnlness of the book Theie are a number of rllusini 
tiions. a map, cbtonoiogv and several appendrees 

V 

TI2LUGIJ 

ROOM TO LET tSix Short Stories-): Fh P. Bala 
Krishna Sastry. Yuva Karyalava Series No. 3. Pp. 101. 
Price As. 4. Can be had of Yuva Karyalaya , Pathapec, 
Tenali. 

Mr. Sastry reserves a decent future lor himself 
among the Telegu story-writers, with Jus keen insight 
into the student world. He is commendable at certain 
places with his subtle humour. 

KANTAM KAIFIAT (Ten Short Stories! By 
Munimamkyam Narastmha Rao. Yuva Karyalaya Series 
No. 4. Pp. 107. Priic As. 4. Can be had of Yura 
Karyalayam, Pathapet, Tenali. 

Mr. Munimanikyam’s facile pen presents Kantam, 
the heroine of these stories, in better situation than 
he plared her in these series previously. 

R. S. Bhahadwaj 


GUJARATI 

GUJARATI SAHITYA, ITS MANAN AND 
WvEGUAN: By Ramchandra Ihcntodar Shuklu, M.A., 
i f,.n. Dohad. Printed at the Aditva Printing Press. 
4hmedabad. Pp. 308 Price R\ 2 i 19.16). 

The title nl this collection ot aitirlcs published in 
different publications between 1921 .mil 1936 fully justifies 
itself, as the contents d m’Iosc both > ogii.iliun ( Marian ) 
amt (idicisni (lii'cihunl or the pu-setit Gujaiati Litera¬ 
ture. Tlie strong point nl the wliter is distinctly an 
intHL'i* and ih op study ol tin liteiatme, made from 
sivnal viewpoints, and a- such < ominendable. The 
views however lor med rri 1921 or 1926 shoo hi not be 
tegnidid as uni liangeable bill open to revision. For 
instance. Milestone!, ami Further Milestones in limarati 
liteiatme were in ver meant to be works id clllicisin: 
tiny were to show to non-Gujai ati knowing leaders 
i ctlam outstanding lealuics of old and new Gujarati 
liteiatme and tliciclorc tailed “Milestones." Tbcy were 
wntien at the desne of an Englishman who wanted to 
know what sort of liteiatme t.ujaiati bad gut. Those 
luiinlih efiitiIs weie not meant to be pretentious works 
id <ijhf|s|ii. All the foiiiiccn ailules fumisb a very 
intelligent guide to the works of those autbois who are 
discussed thole 

s\KTHA (.MAKATI JODANI hOSH A edited 

In Maganblnti P. Desni and oth,r\ of the Cu/arat 
I idmpitha Published b\ the Nav/iran Prakashan 

Mandii. .4 limed a bad Thirl, Card Board. Pp. 6/6, 
Prue R\ 44)4) (J9.J7). Third Edition' Revised and 
knlurged 

One of the abiding saluiaiy re-lilts ol Hu- working 
■d tin Gujaial Vidyapilli i founded by Mahatma Gandhi, 
would lie this dielionaiy in Gujaiali. ioiii posed m the 
most appioved standaids of spelling in the language. 
For short and long vowels each one spelt as he liked. 
I.. fen l eh an* pri vailed and no one was ronc.eined to 
lenmve it. Several attempts have been made to standardise 
spelling hut they failetl lm lack ol cmLiioriLy to enforce 
tin standaid Garnllnii felt it to lie a stigina on the 

language and set almiit to remove it with tile help of 
sunn -i hoi. its of his Vidvapilha, and the result is this 
ven • ‘ lalib* volume The spelling of each word is 

based greatest common factor fitaining in the 

different views till now prevailing and is based on 
leastm or latmmd lines. The attempt has been well 
received, and the University of Bombay has adopted the 
system It would work down at least to the Secondary 
or High si bools from theie and thus ultimately reach 
pnniaiy institutions After NarmadashankaiV monumen¬ 
tal kosha published in An. 1873, nothing equally 
valuable and authoritative has rnme out till now, and 
ihe very fau that a third Edition has been called for 
during a course of eight yeajs testifies to its great 
utility. We congratulate the authors heartily. 

PRAf.niN BHARATVARSHA : Part III by 
Ih Tnbhuvandas L. Shah. Published by Shashikant & 
Co , Barnda. Cloth Bound. Pp. 40 l i-\-4S. Price As. 8 
( 1037 ) 

Thi> excellent history -of annerii India deals in 
this part, with the decline and fall of the Maurya 
dynasty, the ru/e of the Shungs and the invasions of 
India by loreignpis, such as Yum. Scythians, Parthians, 
&c. Incidentally the author trace the origin of Porwal 
(d f s. Oswalt, and Shrimalis, imn-a out sections of the 
Hindu inhabitants of Gujarat and theorises also in the 
engin of the word Gujarat (Gujaratra) itself. It' 
continues its admirable feature of basing every statement 
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mi some authority m oilier and the index at llie end 
selves a very useful put pose 

K M. J. 

HIRAK BADODR.A : By (.himanlal Uaganlal 
Doctor, M.A., LL B, Editor, “Vat wr (Juirai," Hat tula 
I'Klh He 1-12 

His Highness Maharaja Sit Sa>aji Ran Gaehwjil HI 
js< ended the tlirone in 1875, and the event wa* tuni- 
inenioraled in 19.15 on the happv ociasion of tin Diamond 
Jubilee Celelnations. The hook undei not tie. beginning 
with a brief sketch ol the life of His I Imbues,-, n, M . s ,m 
to show to what pood i|si the (.aekwad has put tin* 

fruitful vcais of his life lelipious and soi ml leloinis, 
educational measmes (including |ili\suul exeiusij, foi 
boys and girls, Onental frislilule. and the Geiilral 

labiarv), village uplift, disinel assemblies, munieip.il and 
road iinprovcinents, taluka adiiiuiisiialioii, stale produce, 
tiade and common e, sanitation and hospital uiunge- 
nients. police and arrnv otganmiuon. etc Next follows 
an a< count ol the Diamond Jubilee Celebialioes, eli 
The two appemlices, giving a cluonolopual list of events 
during the leign ami the peiieologu.il < hail "f His 


Highness’ dependants, will be useful for lelerenct:. The 
reader will find in this d ninvenient account of the 
pt ogress of Baioda, one of the most progiessive Staten 
ol Modern Tndia. 

P. R. Sen. 

ROOKS RECEIVED 

DRINK IN INDIA, SOME FACTS AND FIGURES: 
B\ The Her flerbci si Anderson l Late of Calcutta ) 
Indian (.onuhatum Crimp. A 'v\c series No. I Obtain¬ 
able pom the Friends Booh Centre, F.u.ston Road, London, 
\ W. 1 Pp « Prnr One Benin, P> 37. 

I NE’MPUOV MENT By J C kumarappa The 
India Today series Published b Thr Hindustan Pub¬ 
lishing (.a.. Ltd . Rajattmiuuln S. India. Pot ket-book 
size Pp. 27. Vr , As. 2. 1038 

POTTER A FOR IIEM.TH AM) POTTER V As A 
COTTVGK INDUSTRY By H. I Lakshmi Rirtan 
tSenior). Huh it inlmdmtion by Dr l. Subrah- 
maniaii To be hail of the Authoi , Mb. Than)hit (.hefty 
Street, Madias , Pp A f -2b. 


THE SPEAKER AND HIS PARTY 

By Prok NARESI1 (-11ANDRA RDY. m.\ , i-li d 


Mr. Purusliottaiudas Tandon, tin* Speaker of 
flit’ Legislative Assembly of thr United 
Provinces, lias created a hornet’s m ■< anmnd 
Ins cars by making some outspoken -tatemems 
idxiut lus connection wdb the t’ongres* 
organisation m his prmtncc Mr Tiiudon has 
alvtitys been noted as :t vigorous mid scll- 
sncnfionig nationalist. Ills contribution to the 
Congress movcmcnl tn the Ik P and for the 
matter of that in the whole cotmtrv is enormous 
Sonic years 1 „ck when in consequence of the 
unfortunate death of Lain Lajpai Rai. he 
chosen to tie the President of the Servant of the 
People Society, Lahore, the Society was congra¬ 
tulated irom far and near on tin* election 

It was but a foregone conclusion that a 
man ot his traditions and disposition would 
never entertain the idea of cflacing hunscll 
completely within the Speaker’s chair When 
I.e a f, ,rred to be set up as a candidate for the 
Spenkciship it was taken for granted by tho*' 
who happened to know him, either directly or 
nchivctly,. that his acceptance of the position 
won hi not lesult m his banishment from the 
political arena. The expectations have now 
rume true. Mr. Tandon has given it nut, as his 
deliberate opinion that to preside over the 


sitting* of the Legislative Assembly i* not incon¬ 
sistent with bis old position a* a political 
gladialoi He tells Us di finitely Hint it is not 
dillicult at ‘dl foi" a stiong, just and honest man 
to bold the scales even between different groups 
in the Assembly (lliambet and simultaneously to 
participate directly m I lie national movement 
outside 

Those who usualIv *wear liv Bnti«h prac¬ 
tice and tradition, have been shocked by this 
unorthodox attitude of the Speaker of the 
rmtul Provinces For about a century a tradi¬ 
tion lias crystallised in (neat Britain to the effect 
that it menilxi ot tin House of Commons once 
elected to the Speaker’s chair, sheds his party 
colours and gets rid of Ins party ties He no 
longer receives the party whip anti never attends 
a party meeting Henceforward he becomes the 
chief officer of the House and nothing more. 
As a servant ol the House he serves this chamber 
and acknowledges no other allegiance. The 
Speaker is expected to regard his duties as 
judicial in character and consequently he must 
be above politics As concomitants of this 
tradition of divorcing the Speaker from his 
party, two other practices have also grown in 
Great Britain. The first is that when the Parlia¬ 
ment is dissolved and a general election is held 
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tin 1 Speaker’s seat is not contested.1 He is 
returned unopposed to the House. Secondly, on 
Ins return to the chamber he is re-elected auto¬ 
matically as the Speaker in the new House. 
This process continues so long as he wishes to 
remain in his position. When, however, because 
of old age. he decides to retire, lie is given the 
handsome annual pension of £4,000 and a peer¬ 
age, if he is not opposed to it on principle 

While this is the British practice and while 
tins practice has been \erv closely followed in 
the British Dominion" a" well France and the 
United State" have developed h adit uni" m this 
respeet, entirely oppo"ite m ehaiaetei In 
France the President ot both the (’hnmbcr and 
the Senate is elected on partv basis and ne\er 
ceases to be a party man Ills seal never goes 
uneontested and at Ibe time of iJit' general elec¬ 
tion lie wooes the voter" of hi" constituency M" 
a party man and on his leturn to the House 
ins re-election to the pre"idcnt"hip i" neither 
automatic nor certain Hr mav be re-elected 
but, not necessarily Secondly, it i" to be noted 
that as President he is not expected to dLeliargi 
functions of his Office with judicial impartiality 
He is rather expert ul to i"sue Ins rulings in 
favour of lus group and to "how preference to 
speakers of the same partv allegiance a" his own 
Thirdly, it should he remembered that the 
President as President is a great political figure 
He is called upon at times by the President of 
the Republic to inform linn as to the numerical 
strength of different groups in the Chambei and 
as to the possibilities of coalition between several 
of them He is al"n called upon to offer him 
advice as to the pci son who should be invited 
to form the Ministry either aitei a general elec¬ 
tion or at the moment of a C'abmel (ri"is 
Further, it is important to remember that the 
President of flic Chamber may himself he called 
upon to form the fJoveniment and mav actually 
undertake the task. Tn fact there have been 
many occasions when he If ft the President’s chan 
to become the head of the Cabinet Tn England 
also it is true that such a translation from the 
Speaker’s chair to the office of the Prime 
Minister was at one time not unknown Tn 
1801 Addington, who had been the Speaker of 
the House of Commons for some years, “\va< 
transferred straight, from the Chair of the House 
to the office of Prime Minister ” Tn the pre¬ 
vious centuries the practice was more startling 
still A person would preside over the delibera¬ 
tions of the House of Commons and at the same 

1. The practice is nor wr iei> uniform a* ir i" often 
represented to be. Exceptions are cited in a later stage 
of the article. 


time, occupy the office of a Minister of the Crown. 
Sir Edward Coke combined the office of the 
Speaker with that of the Sobcitoi-tieneral Sir 
Edward Seymour similarly combined the offices 
of the Speaker and the Tirasurrr of the Navy. 
Robert Harley. Earl ol Oxford, was, while 
occupying the Chan ot the Speaker, appointed 
Secretary of State lie combined lor some time 
the two meongruou." office and at the same time 
led the Tory Party- Of course m (beat Britain 
"Ucli a practice has now become obsolete Not 
only the combination of the office ot the Speaker 
with that of a Minister ol the Clown is unthink¬ 
able today but even the translation from the 
Speaker’s chair to a Cabinet Office will now' 
meet with no toleration at the hands of the 
public But in France the latter practice is not 
nnlv tolerated hut oiteu cneomaged by public 
opinion 

In the U S A the Speaker ot the House 
of Heprescntafives w:i" originally expected t.) 
lie the prototype ot the Speaker of the 
IToum' of Common" But the traditions of 
the two offices were developed subsequently 
on different and even opposite lines Wlnle the 
Speaker of the British House of Commons be¬ 
came gradually a semi-judicial fourth nary an 1 
became on that account increasingly divorced 
troni party affiliation" the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives was required more and more 
to lie an avowed party man and become stead- 
last in his partv loyally Aftei every general 
election m the U S A . the two parties con¬ 
centrate todav all their energy and nil their 
force" on securing the election of their own 
nominee a" Speaker. For lone the Speaker, 
apari fmm hi* normal duties of presiding over 
the deliberation* of the House, had some other 
privileges and powers which made his position 
an all important one Tins would explain why 
election to his office became emphatically » 
partv issue 

In Croat Britain the business of the logisla 
fine i" largely dominated hv the Cabinet. But 
in tla U S A the Cabinet i" neither respon¬ 
sible to the Legislature, nor hn.~ if any place in 
either of its chamber*. Legislative business i* 
therefore very largely regulated and determined 
hv the Committees For long it wa* a part of 
of the prerogative of the Speaker to constitute 
these Committees Hi* position therefore was 
crucial and pivotal in the legislative organisa¬ 
tion of the federation Tt is intelligible on this 
"core why the two parties fought so doggedly 
for the prize For o\rr tw decades of course 

2. These facts have been taken from Redlich’s The 
Procedure of the House of Commons, II. 
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the privilege of forming the Committees has 
been withdrawn from the Speaker and vested 
in the House itself. But although the Speakei 
lms been deprived of this power, he is still today 
elected on party lines and is expected, while in 
office, to grind the party axe He is not 
expected to be impartial in his treatment ot the 
two wings of the House He is, on the 
contrary, expected to pass over the claims of 
those members who belong to the opposite party 
and show preference to those aspirants who 
belong to his own group. 

Mr Tnndon has in lu- statement pointed 
out that, although his altitude is not supported 
by British convention, it is on all fours with the 
French and American practice This statement 
is not exactly correct lie has done himself an 
injustice hy such a comparison From the con¬ 
tents of the previous paragraphs it will be patent 
to all that Mr. Tnndon is departing no doubt, to 
some extent, from English traditions but lie is 
no( thereby wholeheartedly accommodating 
himself to the French and American custom As 
we have seen, in both these two countries the 
Speaker is not. only an active participant in 
polities hut he does not exercise impartiality 
eyen within the House On the contrary, lie i.> 
expected by Ins party colleagues to show pre¬ 
ference to them during the debates in the 
OhiunlwT Mr. Tandon, however is definitely of 
opinion that inside the Assembly he must hold 
fhc “calcs even between one group and another 
and dam partiality to none Tt is nniv outside 
the House that he will break awnv from British 
tradition and take part in political affairs The 
position of Air Tandon is, therefore, midway 
between the position of the British Speaker on 
the one side and that of the President of the 
French Oiainhcr and the Spanker of the 
American ITou- of Representatives on i he other 
We shovd now see whether the position 
taken up bv Mr Tnndon is correct or not and 
whether it can he justified by the circumstances 
of the country Those who are putting Mr. 
Tandon on the pillorv for his divergence from 
British praetiep ought to boar m mind the fact 
that, this practice in England is only little more 
than fiftv years old. As late as 1870 we find 
the Speaker of Hip House of Commons frankly 
giving expression to his views on political ques¬ 
tions which were before the House In the 
committees which were not presided over bv the 
Speaker, he used until then to express his 
opinions very freely on all topics which came 
up for discussion In the first quarter of the 
19th century Catholic emancipation vgs a livp 
question in Great Britain. To "xpress an 
opinion on this subject was tantamoi^t to 


active participation m controversial politics 
But m 1813 we find Speaker Abbott expressing 
himself very strongly against a Bill introduced 
by Grattan for the relief of Catholics In 1821 
and 1825 his successor Air Manners Sutton 
similarly spoke against the repel of Catholic 
disabilities. In 1856 the Speaker, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevro, spoke in a Committee of the House of 
Commons on the management of the British 
Museum and 14 years later Speaker Denison 
similarly expressed himself definitely in a com¬ 
mittee meeting against an unjust item of pro¬ 
posed taxation. These facts would show clearly 
us to how short is the present, practice oi 
divorcing the Speaker from all connection with 
politics. 

The Speaker again may he asked to cut 
away from all his party ties only if he can he 
absolutely made sure of re-election both to the 
House and to its chair. None, however, will 
possibly he able to guarantee in India such 
double re-election time after time Tn Great 
Britain itself the tradition m one respect lm- 
not been uniform and unvarying. In theory 
it is expected that the Speaker’s constituency 
should not he contensted and that he should be 
returned unopposed to the House Actually 
however during the la-'t, 50 years twice Ins elec¬ 
tion to the House was contested In 1895 the 
Speaker Air Gully, was opposed, though 
unsuccessfully, hy a candidate put up l»v the 
Tory Party in Ins constituency of Carlisle 
Similarly in 1935 the Labour Party set up a can¬ 
didate to oppose the election of the Speaker by 
his constituency to the House of Commons On 
this occasion also the contest was unsuccessful 
and the Speaker had an easy walk-over to the 
Parliament. But still the fact stands that in 
course of half a century the convention was 
twice broken We need not pause to discuss 
the rr isons. It is the fact of the opposition 
which is really relevant. 

In England there is a tradition of one man 
remaining in one office for long The.re are 
mnny persons in the House of Commons who 
have enjoyed several terms of membership at 
a stretch. There are even more than half a 
dozen who could elaim membership of the House 
for well-nigh half a century. Tf in a country' 
with such traditions the Speaker’s rc-elcetion 
cannot be made absolutely sure, it can be 
imagined w-hat hope there is in this respect in 
India where such a tradition is unlikely to strike 
root. Here the people may not exactly wel- 
rome the principle of rotation in office'which 
finds favour in the United States. But all the 
same it may be assumed that very long mem¬ 
bership of a legislative chamber will always be 
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& rare exception in India. At present in the 
Legislative Assembly at the Centre there is only 
one gentleman who has been a member of that 
House continuously since 1921 and it should be 
noted that he is a nominated member. In the 
provincial legislatures also continuous member¬ 
ship is rather rare In the city council of 
Calcutta long membership has been actually 
discouraged by the Leader of the Congress 
Party. Mr. S. C. Bose gave it out ac lm 
opinion on the eve of the last general Coipura- 
tion election that those who had already served 
m the Council for 9 years should not seek re- 
election In other words, it may be said that 
there is a definite opinion m the country to 
the effect that a person should not be returned 
term alter term to the legislature or lor the 
matter of that to any other public assembly 
That being the case it is unlikely that an excep¬ 
tion will be made in lu\our of one member 
oi the House, the memhei who will be occupy 
!fn'g the clnur of the Speaker. lie also utter one 
or two terms of Speakership may be discouraged 
lrom seeking re-election to the house In that 
case he will be without any occupation 

Secondly, it should also be borne m mind 
that tlie office of the Speaker is both a responsible 
and a lucrative one It is unlikely that such 
an office will be allowed in the present situation 
of the country to be permanently occupied 
by :t person belonging to one particular 
community Already the principle of rotation 
has been accepted in some provinces in 
respect, of the office of the City Mayor Such 
a convention may be accepted before long 
m regard to the election of the Speaker as well 
In ease such a convention is actually acted up 
to, what will be the position of the Speaker 
who has cut off his connection with the party 
and has not been re-elected to tin- office? 

In India the assemblies are constituted on 
the principle of the representation of com¬ 
munities and interests A particular member 
represents not a territorial constituency consist¬ 
ing of all its inhabitants and certainly he doe* 
not represent the whole province lie repre¬ 
sents only a particular community belonging to 
a particular part of the province or he repre¬ 
sents a particular economic or cultural interest 
Now in case a member of the house represent¬ 
ing one community or one interest is elected 
to the Speakership, to all intents anil purpose- 
he is lost to the interest or to the community 
which he happens to represent For one term 
his constituency may forgive him this neglect 
on his part of its interests in the Legislature. 
But it cannot be expected that term after term 
he would be elected by a particular constituency 


although he would render to it no service as a 
representative. In Bengal, Sir Manuiatha 
Nath Roy Chuudhury was returned by the land¬ 
holders constituency of the Dacca Division to 
the Legislative Council. But when he was 
elected the President of the House, he could 
no longer act as the mouthpiece ol the land¬ 
holding class ol that division When, therefore, 
the general election was held m 1937, his seat 
was successfully contested by another land- 
lioldei and he was thrown out lrom his seat in 
the legislature and consequently from the 
Speaker’s chair as well. \\ hub happened in the 
case ol the Maharaja ol Sun tosh may happen 
m most otliei eases as well. The principle of 
allowing the Speaker an uncontented return to 
the house may be difficult to respect m this 
country. 

Nor should a principle of conduct oil the 
part ol an Indian Speaker be regarded as 
undesirable only because it does not exactly con- 
lorm to the House ol Commons practice. A 
parliamentary practice in fact cannot he trans¬ 
planted from one country to another irrespec¬ 
tive ot the encumstunites ol the two countries 
Political conditions m India may be too different, 
and may be too uncongenial for a British tradi¬ 
tion to thnve in Indian provinces. Wc must 
also see to it whether the duties which the 
Speaker has in perform cannot be impartially 
discharged by linn although lie may participate 
in political work outside the Assembly. It may 
be conceded at once that the Speaker who takes 
active pari m the alfans of Ins own party out¬ 
side the eliainbei may develop some prejudice 
against, people who belong to rival groups and 
factions But e\cn if a Speaker may be pre¬ 
judiced to some extent against those members 
of the house, who do not belong to his owrn side, 
it is not likely that he will not give them full 
opportunity in the house In the first place 
no Speaker will think it worthwhile to incur 
an unnecessnrv unpopularity by refusing proper 
oppoitunity lo the members oi the opposition. 
Secondly, the work m the Assemblies is done 
according to a procedure wliieh leaves to the 
Spcakei very little scope for showing undue 
partialitv to Ins mvn side. Usually it is glibly 
assumed that when a subject is to be discussed, 
the Speaker may accommodate a member of 
Ins own party in preference to a member of the 
opposition. In this way the voice of other 
groups may he stifled and that of lus own group 
may be topmost, in the chamber. In the British 
House of Commons, howi -r, it is a practice 
to give opportunity alternately to the members 
of the two sides of the House to speak on cerain 
subjects. Similarly in our Assemblies also it 
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18 a practice o! the Speakers to Rive opportunity 
to ull the groups m the house to have their *uv 
on u subject which may claim the attention ot 
the Assembly lor the time being This pine 
tice is too deep-rooted to tie overthrown l>\ any 
Speaker, howevei partially disposed lie may 
lie 

Jt is true thal ltidividual member* may 
often sillier because of then not catching the 
eves ol the Speaker, lie, however, sees to it 
all the same that according to its mmicncal 
strength every group gets an oppmtunity ol 
speaking out its mind on any topn which i* 
on the anvil of the house In Bengal. so tai¬ 
ns the present writei is awaie, every group was 
given an opportunity of speaking on the 
Tenancy Bill "Inch was parsed by the A*semhlv 
in the last \iMmmi Session Similarly m the 
matter ot the Budget which is now betoie the 
Assembly, the Speaker lias divided the subject* 
among different groups and every group will he 
required lo coneentrale on some partieulai 
subjects Not that the members ol the coalition 
grou]> would not lie entitled to speak during 
the Budget debates on a subject which ha* been 
assumed to the Congress Group oi nc< nirxa. 
but toi the *akc of convenience it has been 
arranged m consultation with the leader,* ot 
different parties that some subject* would be 
mtunlv taken up by one group and *onir sub¬ 


ject* by another. It is likely that the procedure 
followed m the Bengal Assembly is in all 
essentials and principles followed elsewhere as 
well In this arrangement it is impossible for 
the Speaker to show preference lo one group 
and do injustice to another Then in case of 
Killings which are not covered by definite 
standing orders, the Speaker has some scope 
no duohl ol promoting the interests of the 
Government that he or ot the opposition in the 
legislature lor the time being. But it should 
he known that the Speaker first of till is to 
maintain Ins own reputation and popularity 
with tdl groups in the house and oonscquontlv 
lie 1 .* unhkelv to give any ruling m a manner 
which may be unacceptable to the general 
opinion ol the house and which i* inconsistent 
with justice and tairplay 

In view ot what Inis been put in the pic- 
\ mu.* paragraphs, those who are now decrying 
the altitude of Mr Tandoii may reeonstdei then 
own standpoint They need not think that, 
simply because lie hit* decided to maintain In* 
party connections outside the house, his 
mipaitiality within the chamber will become 
out ol the question. He may act justly and 
impartially as the presiding officer of the 
chamber without foregoing In* party affiliation* 
There is in lael no practical inconsistency 
between the two. 


BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE AS A JURIST 

Bv M.vTILAL DAS 


Bankim t’liwoiiv I'miTMtiKP is revered as a 
great seer, admired as a prophet ol Indian 
nationalism, loved as the creator of the Bengali 
novel am 1 adored as the greatest exponent oi 
the renaissance in Bengal 

British rule gave to Bengal the light of 
modern life and with British good* e.ame also 
British thought* The East and the West met 
—as they had met m age* before and out of the 
conflict enme the new awakening 

Rnmmohun Roy we* the first to feel the 
force of the impact and, as a pioneer, had' to 
make hi« wav m the midst of uncongenial 
surroundings. 

Rmmiiohun Boy, the great fighter had to 
take to literature for propaganda—for giving 
out his message and gospel of lile He had no 
time for artistic and aesthetic excellences^' 


Alter him came Pandit Iswur Chandra 
Vulyasagar. His services were great, but he 
too, was no original creator 

lbtiikim Chandra won his laurels on the 
path made by the Raja and Vulva sugar and a 
host ol other 111 nary men 

But we forget that literature was a second 
mistiess to Banking though he gave his heart's 
love to this queen, as is done liv the proverbial 
King m all the folk-tales ot Bengal. It is 
inspiring to note that many of the greatest 
figure* of the Bengali renaissance, were public 
servants and even in the mi dpt of arduous and 
exacting (iffieial duties, they e.fiuld make time, at, 
the sacrifice of their health, to serve the cause 
of theii mother tongue. 

To name a few, Bhudeb Mukherji was a 
School Inspector, Dinabandhu Mitra was a 
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Postal Superintendent, Rometh Dutt was a 
Magistrate, Nabin Chandra Sen was a Deputy 
Magistrate, and so also was D. L. Roy. Times 
are changed. Bengal’s educated middle class 
counts legions of intellectuals m its fold; but 
alas, the zeal and the love of the pioneers are 
no more 1 

There is a decadence m Bengal’s outlook 
and achievement. Let us fondly behe\e that a 
is a temporary lull, foiecastmg the birth ol a 
greater and nobler future Tins year is the 
centenary of Bankim Chandra and i believe the 
message of serviec and work preaelit d by 
Bankim would inspire the soul ol Bengal with 
a new heroism to go tonvard in hle's path and 
to achieve greater timin'- in days to come 

Bankim Chandra was m (lie executive 
service irnm 18f»S to 1891, 1 e best period ot Ins 
lift*, but there has been no attempt us yet to 
know him as an official d to judge him in his 
official capacity. 

“ ■ It would be wrong to think, as many fondly 
believe, that he could not apply his mind fully 
to his official duties. It is farthest from the 
truth He was renowned for his meritorious 
services and ins name topped the list of tin 
uncovenant<'(1 officers of his grade whose services 
were recoided for commendation m the adminis¬ 
tration report.. Tfe was made a Rai Bahadur 
and a O.T E for his distinguished official career 
He was given the highest honour of his day 
lie was made an Assistant Secretary to the 
Government, of Bengal. 

So to know and understand Bankim we 
must know him as an official and we must gather 
materials, as far as are still available, to write 
a full and detailed life of Bankim, which is ye 1 
to be written. 

The Members of P E.N took up the idea 
of celebrating the Bankim eentcnarv and 
Dr Kalidas Nag inspired me to do a little 
research for Bankim 1 took up the idea as one 
of the fondest, admirers of Bankim. 

I am glad that, T have been able to find in 
the Record-room of the Hooghlv Collortorate 
4 foolscap pages written by Bankim on the 
20th September, 1880. These arc notes on 
Phanridaii lands and 1 believe that this would 
be. interesting even to the layman. I am 
thankful to Major C TI. Nicholas, Collector of 
Hooghly, who hismelf has the greatest love for 
historical researches, for the great, favour of 
permitting me to have a copy of this writing 
He has agreed to hand it over in the original 
to any registered society and 1 1 am sure flint the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad would perform its 
Centenary celebration by opening a museum for 
Bankim, and if the Parishad would apply 
42—11 


Mr. Nicholas would be glad to forward the 
application for favourable orders by the 
Government. 

To understand hi." note, one ought to know 
a little of the history of service-tenures called 
Chakra n lands. Under tlu: old system of the 
village community public officers and servants 
of the village were paid by grants in land 
instead of payment in cash Tins practice 
still lingers m distant, and remote villages in 
the shape of payment in kind, where the barber, 
the washerman ami Midi other common workers 
get a certain quantity of paddy for their yearly 
services. 

J Tfi'S is a memorable year. For m this 
year the East India Company got the grant, of 
tin* Dnvany from Shall Alum, the titular 
emperor of Delhi It was a grant of the right 
to eolhct the revenue of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and to exercise judicial powers in all 
civil and financial causes arising in those 
provinces 

The zamindnrs during the* Mogul rule had 
to defend the country against foreign enemies 
as well as to administer law and maintain 
peace and order within their district. For this 
purpose they used to keep not only armed 
soldiers against hostile inroads but. also a large 
force of than ad nr ft m a general police force and 
others called chovkidam, -paiks etc. 

These people used to enjuv lands free or 
at a very low rent, in consideration of their 
services. These are, service-tenures (vide W.R. 
1 Pv. cases 26). I add below a verbatim copy 
of the notes on the subject prepared by Bankim 
Chandra. This will explain this intricate 
subject and will give some idea of the legal 
acumen and forensic insight of the author. 

Tf- has nothing extraordinary about it, and 
is based on the case in W R. referred to by him, 
but it gives us an insight into the clear intellect 
of the writer. He grasps the subject accurately 
and expresses his views clearly as a shrewd 
administrator. 

“ Phanridari Lands 

“ Thp question for determination is, I 
believe, whether these lands, on the occurrence 
of a vacancy which is not filled up. are at the 
disposal of Government. 

“ T believe they are; subject to the restric¬ 
tion in Section 8, Cl 4, Beg T of 1793. 

“ The only other party who may possibly 
advance any claims to them i« the Zemindar. 
There is no question of the heirs of the late 
occupant having any eh' 1 .is. 

" The Zemindar can lay claim to the 
disposal of these lands only on two grounds, 
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(1) jJ' the hind with included in Uie land assessed 
at. llic Decennial Settlement, or i2.l it the law 
gives him any right to elann even m the 
ahsenee ot sueli lnelusion 

tit Time is nothing to show m the 
leeords generally that these lands ha\e heeu 
inehided in the assessment on the Zeniindane- 
li any Zemindar can produce posit no e\ idence 
on the point, lie will ol course he held entitled 
to 1 esunie them 

" (2i The law itselt m aonin-l tin Zemin 
dar’s claims. The ellect ol the Decennial 
Settlement wa-’ to divide all -emi e lands into 
two classes * 

“1 Thanadai\ land', which In Regula- 
tion 1 ot 1793, Section S, Clause I, were mad* 
iv'innahle hv '-ovei ntnenl, heeause tic ('muni¬ 
ment took upon itscll the maintenance ol ])ohce 
dut les. 

‘2 Other Chakian land' which by Regu¬ 
lation VIII ot 1793, Section 41. weic to be 
annexed to tin 1 Mnlguzan lands This includes 
CJiowkidaii Chakian 

“The woids ‘ held in lieu of wages” used 
in this Section, may possibly be found mislead¬ 
ing, unless this Section is lead with Clause 4 
See S, Reg. 1 oi 1793 Roth Regulations it 
must be lemembend. were passed on the same 
day 

“ In the leading ease on the subject of 
Clmkran lands t Jni/ Kisstn Mulrr/n v 
Colli ctor ot ID <1 ISimhrtni -\1 R I p 20 
Pv C. 1) ) the Z(‘iumdat was held to possess a 
certain riL'Iit m connection with llie-e land- 
because tliev belonged to the Second (‘lass, 
those falling imdi i Sec 4. Reg VIII of 1793 
1 coni end that Pli.ini idai v Chakran lands diffi i 
from Chow’kularv Chakian in thi~ matter an I 
come undei (‘1 4 See S. Reg ! ol 1793 -v: 
lands resumable by (lovernment 

“The C’hoiiKidail Chakian lands ,\rre held 
to fall urd* r the foimei class because the 
Choukidai performed, m addition to the police 
duties, Zi I'limlnn iltttr s, ic, pcisuiud sen ice to 
the Zem,ndar Rut the Phanndars were never 


found or accustomed to perform any Zemmdary 
duties Then functions were and are entirely 
jioliee functions arid therefore they fall under the 
head of Thanadaii or Police lands, resum able by 
< loverimienl 

“ Fi m any ease llio Zemindar succeeds in 
showing that the Pliani alar had Zommdary 
duties also to perh>rm, his claims must be 
recognized Rut m each etise tin* onus will he 
on Inni. 

“ It again, as alieadx -luted, the Ziamndar 
succeeds m showing that Police oi Thanadan 
lands within the estate m general, or the parti¬ 
cular land sought to be resumed, were included 
m the land assessed as mal, his claims must also 
he recognized Rut here also the onus will be 
upon him 

“ What 1 suggest is that we should recognize 
it as a general rule upon winch we can act, that 
Phuiiridari lands are rcsiunublc by Cnn eminent, 
but we must be prepared to admit of exceptions 
when good cause is shown m paitieular cases 

Thr - Snl Si'iili'inhrt. IHUO 

Sd Ranknn Ch Chatterji, 
Dv Collector.” 

I am piepanng a little sketch of Rankim s 
His life anil character should be made 
known to the outer world Materials of his life 
and work may still he available It would be 
a real pleasure to gather up some of lus 
judgments 1 appeal to the people ol Jessore, 
Khulna, Midnaporc, Howrah, Hooghly and 
\lipui, whole he worked in different periods of 
In I'e, to semi mo any reference to niv address 
at Chmsurah 

Rankim's was a many-sided genius There 
is a lug binary round about Shakespeare's life 
It is a pity that there is still no life of him in 
I'nglish The Rankim centenary would be a 
meaiiP'glcss celebration unless we do something 
solid lo perpetuate the memory of tins great son 
of Rengal 
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GOGONENDRA NATH TAGORE ; THE GREAT INDIAN ARTIST 

By O. C. GANGOLY 


A CKNtvry lionet', it would not matin' how 
many bales ol jute or cotton crossed the Bay 
of Bengal, or how mauv seats- wore allocated 
in a Legislative Assembly to Alohameduns and 
how many to non-Mohamedans, but it. would 
indeed matter, what 1 coord- eontemporai 
cultural life inscribed on the tablet- oi ln-toiv 
In any segment of a nation’s la-lory, the 
problem of bread and butter and the equable 
distribution ol material resources have tremen¬ 
dous consequences on ihe standard of life and 
(lie quality ot living. Yet no manner of pleas 
of poverty can wholly explain nwav the lack 
of impulses for cultural litc and spiritual 
living It is indeed the moral and spiritual 
degenaialion that precedes a pciiod of political 
subjection And it is the return to the moral 
cultural and spiritual ideal.- that can alone 
provide the panacea lor political ills Ami it 
is a fallacy to think that eultmal emancuiu- 
tion can wait until one ha- achieved complete 
political independence, 01 attained absolute 
economic salvation Where life is contaminated 
at (he sources of -pintuni energy—it a- futile 
to expect succc— in any department of life 
And in the delicate dutv ol nation-buildimi 
the part of a poet, of an artist, of a scientist 
is a- much an essential as the leader of labour 
troubles 01 1 in- \oicc of the politician And 
when the time comes to wide a true and 
bn,lamed history of India’s -(niggle for Sira raj. 
those who have toiled and battle 1 lor enllurd 
autonomy will claim a large area of the canva- 
of that history Indeed those who have fouah 1 
with their brushes and their pen and pencil to 
pinfect the integrity' and autonomy of Tndia’= 
eultmal possessions and -pirifunl ideal- fiom 
the domination ot foreign aggressions, have not 
deserved less than tluwo who have -tniggled 
for political power-, or economic freedom 

One such valiant and conraaeon- soldier 
lias passed away m the dcmi-c id 
Mr. Gogowndra Nnlli Tagore—the eldest 
lirotlier and invaluable lollaborator of Dr 
Abanindra Nath Tagore—in the -(niggle for 
re-establishing the independence of India’s 
National Art It is very' little known, what 
valuable service the elder brother rendered in 
building up the great movement, of India’s 
aesthetic autonomy—-which from a small 
beginning 1ms nnw r swelled into a mighty current 


which hus swept over the length and breadth of 
India, and has assembled the finest forces of 
national lite under the haulier of Indian 
National Ait. It l- Mr (! N Tagore, who 
with Ills indefatigable energy, built up the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art- -the great and 
inspiring centre of a new national awakening 
in an understanding of Ihe ideals and ba-ic 
principles of Indian Art—which lias now 
flowered nut m exquisite hlos-oms in all parts of 
India Thai India had a great past in her 
spiritual achievement- m Art and has an 
equally great destiny in the tut lire—had to lx 
demonstrated bv actual contributions of the 
present And this was the bold and inspiring 
programme that this leader of the modern 
movement in Indian Art set before him about 
■10 year* ago The banner that lie helped his 
brother to unfurl reared up it- head in Indian 
cultural fiimaincnl with a big query : Art in 
India . should d bv Indian o r should it not be 
so 1 ll is a matter of gieat giatification that 
the challenge that the pinncci threw out decades 
ago wa- accepted and aii-weied bv numerous 
groups of Indian \rtists who in different, parts 
of India, lia\c pi cached and practised the 
me— age ot ‘Tndianwss in Indian Art.’ The 
mmemenf ha- indeed helped a self-forgetful 
nation to find d-elt' and to recover its spiritual 
-mil 

To people oul-ide Bengal. Mr Gngonendra 
Nalh Tagoie ha- been known a- a prolific and 
\er-‘illie arti.-l.—of dating originality, and the 
products of hi,- brush have prominently figured 
in all exhibitions of Indian Painting in and 
outside Bengal loi over 21 years Indeed, he 
wa- undoubtedly an artist of great eminence 
and a desoted praolitinnei of In- craft m diverse 
maleiial-' and technique and the solid output, of 
hi- woik- -fund- (odav as an invaluable and 
staple pari ot the coinnbution to the building 
ot the New School oi Indian Tainting--the 
conlemporarv achievement of India’s National 
\ 1 1 While hi* younger brother sought to 
study, to intcipret. and to lovivc the lost 
thread- of old artistic tradition-—and to find 
new ways to make the ideals and technique of 
the Mughal and Itajput schools, Mr G N- 
Tagore, from the bogy ung of his career 
abjured the paths of old traditions An Impres¬ 
sionist to his finger tip. he sought, for a time, 
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inspiration from the Far Eastern ways of 
looking at nature. He found in the works of 
Japanese painters a cognate outlook And his 
earliest studies were u series of daring brush 
drawings of Indian crmva, a beautiful garland of 



A bumh drawing by G. N. Tagore 

memory drawings of exquisite chain and of 
novel and lancinating lealism These attracted 
the immediate appioeiation of a group of 
European critics—and Mr Tagore’s artistic 
talent, leapt, into fame, as lar hack as 1911 In 
1914, the famous Inhibition at Pavilion Marson 
in Pans, brought him anoth< r triumph in 
winning the hearts <,f the most exacting critic* 
at the centre -md vortex of Riuopenn \rt. The 
writer had an lmmhle part to play m selecting 
and organizing the Indian Pictures for this 
European show wlm ! « was opened by the 
President of the French llepubhquc. and in 
making a rigorous selection -few artists could 
be represented by more than two examples 
Mr. G. N. Tagore’s pictures mount'd up to six 
in number The Collection rres-ut the English 
Channel and was shown in Ei-ndon. where also 
they won admiring nppix mtion from the best o ; 
clitics. This European appreciation drew 
Mr. C» N. Tagore’s attention to the Cubistic 
phases of modern European Art. and he started 
experiments in Indian Cubism who remarkable 
success in original contributions. It is very 
little known that Cubism in European Art came 
as an inspiration from Eastern sources,—from 1 a 


study of Negro ’Sculpture and its emphatic 
delineation of the facets of forms. Mr. Tagore 
sought in the forgottetn masterpieces of obscure 
Indian paintings the methods of Ins new forms 
of Cubism, winch was not an imitation of the 
Emopeun experiments. Picasso, the earliest 
pioneer, m his so-called analytical attempts, 
begun by breaking up the “Crystallization” of 
Form—and made las “ facets ” slip, and lose 
their plaees in the structure, leading to 
“ deformatious,” particularly in his principles 
of " simultaneity -that of simultaneous pre¬ 
sentation of different facets of an object in the 
same picture—in a manner so abstract as to 
seem nearer to geometry than representation. 
Mr. Tagore never yielded to this temptation of 
breaking up Forms, but stuck to an original 
method of Svnthetie Cubism in which the 
diverse Ineels ot a subject were skilfully woven 
m intriguing and dynamic patterns But the 
greatest contribution of Mr. Tagore’s Cubism 
lay in lus dynamic rendering of light by skilful 
manipulation of diverse, values of dark and 
white surfaces of cubes, from which emanated a 
forceful presentation of the phenomenon of light 
with an actuality and realism which 1ms 
never been attempted by any Western artist, 
con e ciously, except occasionally by Braque. 
Tagore’s dynamic presentation of light, gives one 
a real feeling of light—its vibration and 
illumination, its pulsating power and its sugges¬ 
tion of beat together with a feeling for space 
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without the formula of perspectives. His was 
indeed a valuable contribution to the principles 
of Cubism. His experiments in abstract 
methods, never seduced him from the paths of 
realism—a peculiar realism of the Impressionistic 
brand. For in numerous imaginative presenta¬ 
tions of romantic and realistic scenes of proces- 
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sions of Royal pageants, dr of “ Coolie’s 
Funeral,” the “ Casting of the Imago ” in the 
river,—m “Street Scenes” of Calcutta in ram 
or shine,—“ Diwali Nights ” or “ Buckland 
Bridge,”—the artist never lost his grip on the 
actuality of life around him, wlucli lie incessantly 
wove into fascinating pattern* ot lights and 
shadows by the wizardry ol his brush Ills 
•daring black and white sketches on gold back¬ 
grounds at times reached the height* of Ogata 
Korin. In spite oi his iiuunn e presentation of 
themes, lie always remained ‘ ienlist ’ in the 
most modern sense of the tt m and the most 
•daringly modern of Indian paintoi*. Indeed, 
when his pictures were exhibited in Berlin and 
in Hamburg in 1923, the German critics praised 
his modernistic outlooks, and some of ihem 
adniiied the “expressionist" tendencies of lus 
nature studies and lus dynamic pi osculation of 
Space And when m a group oi fi5 Indian 
paintings that the writer had the privilege of 
.sending to the Tinted States m 1927, for a 
circulating Exhibition through 08 cities, three 
ot Mr G N. Tagore’s pictures were included and 
they easily scored over their companions by the 
'quality of their original presentations of Indian 
scenes and subjects In the India Society’* 
Exhibition of Modem Indian Art, held at the 
New Burlington Galleries in London in 1934. 
Mr. G N. Tagore’s pictures, in the words of 
the Times critic ( 10th December, 1934) “excited 
the greatest interest.” 

Yet Mr. Tagore’s achievements were not 
confined within the four corners of his little 
pictures. His artistic talent found diverse 
expressions and application*. As an original 
•designer of Indian Furniture and the pioneer of 
modern Furniture-making, lus contribution* 
were unrivalled and the pu*h that lie has given 
to this much neglected aspect of life, lias put 
into it a new and galvanic activity and has 
restored a truly Indian atmosphere to modem 
Indian life. All the furniture and appliances of 
the School of Indian Society of Oriental Art 
were designed by him and executed by a talented 
achary from Madras, named Dhanuskody 
Achary. His genius found congenial scope in 
numerous productions of Indian Drama- 
principally inspired by the poet Rabindranath 
Tagore, and the innovations that the artist 
introduced into stage-craft and dramatic produc¬ 
tions have set the Indian stage on a new 
pedestal. His production of Tagore’s Phnhjoom 
in the Hnll of 1 Vichitra,’ in which he 
himself played the role of the King, was 


eulogized by Mrs Annie Besant, who remarked 
that, it *urpu*M'd anything that she had ever 
seen m Europe. In mi obituary notice there is 
no room for an elaborate uialy*is of lus life- 
work, but tin* imprompui ketch of his busy 
carcei will be incomplete it one omitted to pay 
a mimic lo hi* magnetic pci*onahty and the 
part, lie look m the *ocial hie oi the City of his 
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birth and activity, to which he so richly contri¬ 
buted not only by his artistic gifts but by the 
more mutenal resource* of his bounty and 
magnanimity For there was hardly an artis* 
in Gah'utta deserving of encouragement, that he 
did not help with substantial gifts and material 
ns*istance For the poor and the needy his 
purse-strings were always open. In spite of the 
rich con'nbution of his life, he deliberately 
avoided publicity of any manner or kind and 
has left to the world a volume of pictures from 
which to recover the lineaments of hia 
personality. After all, the artist is best studied 
in his pictures And the pictures that he has 
painted have rendered signal service to the cause 
of national progress and u ionnl life. 
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(Jaua,\i;nuh\ Nun Tauobk’s death ivnmvi"- :i 
figure in eonlemporatv nit whose ueluevement 
vull rank high miumu Bengal- many notable 
contributions to modern Indian eultuie lie was 
a remarkahle painter, in mam respects a glia' 
painter, all hough his work does not yield Hie 
quintessenee ol its quality to I he most obvious 
line of investigation Tim is due to his style, 
winch more olteii Ilian not has -er\cd to put the 
public a- vi l! as the entie on a false '-rent 
linger Fit onee wrote that every work ot an 
comes to in- with a letter ol mtroduetiou Tlu- 
remark may perhaps be supplemented by saying 
that the letter of introduction is almost, ahvuy- 
an irrelevance In (lagancndra Nath’s case at 
:inv rate then- seems to bt n i doubt that thn is 
so While lie lixed and winked he was affiliated 
on the one hand with the school founded by Ills 
brother, Ahamndra Nath Tagore, and on the 
other with the Cubist -chonl ot Europe These 
two schools appioai'h Hie art of painting with 
mooib and methods so irreconcilably opposed to 
one another that it i- difficult to imagine a 
painter attempting to combine them except a- a 
jf’u i/V.s/in/ (lagancndra Na I'agore was to > 
serious an ailist to adopt leiv -h-plavs of 
ele\ erness as his life-work 

The until has to he ad t that tie- 
apjiarent character ol hi- style an accidental 
ralhci than r—cntial leiilure Ins picture- 
Every thought till oh-ei\ei of - woik must 
liiive note d with -in prise how -con lie ceased to 
be conscious of the ■ omentum, or i.i'il it manner¬ 
ism. of C uai'indra Nath Tagoie - art. A 
knowlrrl>:. ot tie ■ Six Limb- oi Indian Tainting ’ 
or the doL'.mi- ol the Cubi-t and Futurist schools 
is not -allv “ii lie'i-pcu-ahh and rh-tracing 
pivlmmurv to an enjoviuent of hi- drawing- 1 
In to appraisi (lagancndra Nath by means 

(if die label- attached to him 1>\ current opinion 
Would he wholly wrong lie was aiiothei 
example ol tne leal •irti-| who adopts any 
convenlion that happens (o In ready lo his hand 
or catches his fane's yet elway- contrives ui 
vise above it Had tie not In on (lie bvn'her of 
the founder ol the m v seho.il of Indian paint¬ 
ing. nobody it nmv 1 m pi e>timed would have 
thought of rjagmiendra Nath a-* a figure in that 
revivalist ami arol.m«tic an mov ment. On 
tlie contrary, it is a mark of the vigour and 
genuineness of his artist’(■ impulse that invwns 


able to keep lus work live irom the influence 
oi the new school to the extent he did, even 
while living so close to its founder and uispner. 
Jn spile of the eclecticism of Ins outlook, his 
\ision and technique was very individual, and 
lus inspiration was always direct and robust 
enough to override the adventitious features hio* 
aleit and experiment-loving mmd was introduc¬ 
ing into the pictures 

If this is true ol his lelalmiiship with tin 
modern Indian school, it is tiuer still of his 
affiliation with (.’uhisiii Notwilh-landing popu¬ 
lar belief to tin* contrary, his connexion with 
Cubism is no more than surface deep. It is 
not a marriage It is not even a dubious liaison. 
It is simply a snare and a delu-mn tor the art 
critic who is out. to class and label him Perhaps 
the fact should not be disputed that the idea 
of composing his pictures m squares and 
rectangles came to (iaganendra Nath Irom 
Cubism. Hut in the process of being filtered 
through lus mind foi Ins own pm pose it under¬ 
went a strange sea-change, which is a- different 
in its results from Cubism a- Cubism itself 
was different horn Impressionism winch pre¬ 
ceded it m time It is not often realized that 
a painter who employs leetangular motifs for 
creating decorative patterns is no more a member 
ot ihe extremely dogmatic Cubist biothcrhood 
than a painter who sketches in single-minded 
dr \ ot mu Ins visual impression- i- an Impre— 
-loin. The core of the Cubist dogma was to 
la> ban the abstract geometric structure winch 
Ins under \isiial appearance It very often 
went to the extreme length of superimposing 
ab-traet geometrical structure on visual appear¬ 
ance by disrupting the latter. This conflict 
between absliact. tonn and ocular experience, 
which was stridently revealed in Cubism, has 
a 1-u been pre-ent m greater or lesser degree in 
evny school of painting since the origin of the 
art It has al time- pu-licd representation into 
the background and at others discounted abstract 
beauty of form But if never was mani¬ 
fest in such a disconcerting manner us in the 
case of Cubism. The Cubists were the most 
uncompromising praelilloners of abstraction of 
form in painting ("lagancndra Nath Tagore’s 
mind, on the contrary, worked in the reverse 
direction. A master of beautiful geometric 
composition as he was, his work should yet bfr 
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characterized not as aesthetic in the absolute 
sense but as emotive. In diametrical opposition 
to the doctrine not only of Cubists but of even 
far less uncompromising adherents of the formal 
in painting, (iaganendra Nath Tagore’s mind was 
fixed on creating psychological values through 
.'.visual forms rather than on creating forms for 
their own sake. 

The proposition just, put forward is worth 
pursuing a little further as it seems to cover the 
basic quality of (iaganendra Nath Tagor'-’s art.. 
It needs, however, to he placed against a defini¬ 
tion of the normal appeal of great painting in 
order to be fully intelligible. Purely decorative 
pattern and pure representation as in a photo¬ 
graph stand at opposite extremes of graphic art. 
.Both are equally common ami both stand on an 
equally crude plane, so to say, considered as 
Works of art The really great painting is that 
• in which representation combines witli decora¬ 
tive appeal to form something which partakes 
'bf the quality of both and is yet a new thing. 
Those who believe that there can be great paint¬ 
ing without the representational clement have 
only to look at decorative patterns, even such 
lovely decorative patterns as borders of shawls, 
or kinkhwabs, or pietra dura work in a Mogul 
building in order to realize the relative super¬ 
ficiality of their appeal. As a matter of fact, 
the aesthetic instinct of man has been profoundly 
right in assigning to pure decorative pattern a 
subsidiary place, the position of an adjunct or 
auxiliary to another great art, for decorative 
art as such does not possess that explosive 
quality, that deeper and larger significance, which 
is the hall-mark of great, art. In so far as 
painting is concerned, this explosive quality, 
this deeper and larger significance comes in only 
with the introduction of the representational 
. element. 

This is not to say that great paintings make 
their appeal through their subject-matter, that 
is to say, the story told in the picture. On the 
other hand the stirring of the soul produced by 
great paintings seems to be quite distinct, and 
different from the emotions roused by the 
memories and experiences of actual life and by 
the representation of such experiences in pictures. 
To be quite explicit, this implies three thingB : 
first, that, real appeal and value of a painting 
is quite independent of its illustrative content, 
yet is not independent of its representational 
content; secondly, that great paintings have the 
power .to speak directly to our innermost being 
. by; short-circuiting our. {Ordinary ^psychological 

and, thir^lyyithat-tbe 
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tuition of the ilt&l ;: It is quite"jpbs»bte that 
such a thedfy of 'the art of painting will be 
attacked as irrational, fus eubstitutlw the woola- 
ness of metaphysics for the dear light of "reason. 
It has also to be admitted that such a theory, 
is not easy to demonstrate except in the case 
of absolute music and architecture. Neverthe¬ 
less a hypothesis of this kind seems to be Im¬ 
peratively called for in order to explain the - 
effect on us of a work of art. Without pro¬ 
claiming the unrelatedness of the real appeal 
and the illustrative content of a picture it is 
impossible to understand the irresistible attack 
made on our sensibilities by an interior b|f 
Vermeer or a picture by Raphael, for Vermeer^ 
canvasses depict nothing but commonplaces of, 
Dutch home-life, while in almost all' of.5 
Raphael’s pictures, the illustrative content is 
of an order which touches the lowest depth of 
sentimental triviality. 

It is necessary to place Gagancndra Nath 
Tagore’s work against this background in order 
to define its precise feel. In discussing his rela¬ 
tionship to the Cubist school it has already been 
stated that he did not seek to create abstract 
decorative beauty by interweaving form and, 
colour. Nor did he attempt to move. us to 
emotion by the illustrative content, of his pictures! 
In point of fact., the absence of the illustrative 
content was the most puzzling feature of hit* 
work so far as the average lover of pictures' 
was concerned. At the same time, in clear Con¬ 
trast to the work of the masters just mentioned 
and of others not less great, he did not abandon 
the psychological channel of approach to our, 
minds. In contemplating his drawings one after 
another the impression gathers volume that all 
the subtleties of geometrical pattern, shading of > 
colours, and representational suggestion in thepa 
converge towards one object, that of inducing 
romantic mood in us. On account of sheer 
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facilcness of execution this quality sometime*/ 
degenerated into sentimentality in his 
work. But there is no trace of this in 
productions. They are all suffused by 
cst essence of romance, the sublimation qf b^ea^ 
dreams and fairy-tales whose spirit passes 
us in ethereal and disembodied emanation. ‘ .\&1 
One question, however, remains 
lationship do such wistfully evocative 
bear to the art of painting in Its more at 
and piastre aspect? Tbs-sole parallel that I 
think of to Ibis relationship » the one beto 
absolute music on the one'hand and progiraif 
Vocal, and' operatic nvup^^V^v 0 ^ sr - 
tbe expiation is also'i^ynip^same in bot 
cases. - ■ msmsal^'- thbfVjpl IjMreen absoh 

just refs 
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Goguncndru Nath Tagore 
A portrait by Sperling, a Russian artist 







. ... . „. f _raneis Tovey, the eminent; 

musical scholar;- ways : “ Neither the-humble 
lovw'htjir the raftafcer of pure musical form need 
Entertain any tolerance for theories that deny 
.the supremacy of absolute music. But all his¬ 
tory and experience go to prove that the ab¬ 
soluteness of music is a result; that this result 
Remains independent of circumstances that may 
hapfien to make music illustrative; and, morc- 
<&ver, that it is a result very imperfectly attained. 

, if at all attainable, by methods that have not 
•early familiarised the musician with the musical 
.treatment of words. It is no mere accident that 
three of the four greatest, masters of absolute 
music, Bach, Mozart, und Brahms, spent more 
than half their time in setting words to music, 
and that the fourth, Beethoven, took enormous 
. pains in Ihe later part of las career to recovei 
the art which he had almost neglected since he 
■wrote exercises in Italian musical declamation 
for Salieri." It is unnecessary to cite the 
^examples with which Professor Tnvev reinforces 
this argument. But with the help of one it may 
. .perhaps be suggested that if the 1 Pastoral 
symphony ’ is just aR absolute music as any of 
Beethoven’s quartets in spite of the thunder¬ 
storms, the cuckoos, and the nightingales which 
he made recognizable m it, a painter’s work 
may also be pure painting, even though he might 
have strayed from the strict path of purity by 
having the psychological content, as one or the 
principal ingredient of it* appeal. 

At any rate, the history of painting is nut 
lacking in examples in which graphic forms have 
been used not for the sake of creating significant 
form but for suggesting exotic psychological 
values which draw one with a strange nostalgia 
The famous setting of rocks and waters in 
,"Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘ Mona Lisa ’ is the classical 
■^-example of this. This setting could not have 
* pbeen inserted for realism’s sake, nor, as it scorns, 
•j4for decoration’s alone Yet the psychologically 

i, ;'.explosive quality of those mysterious blocks of 
i' : ' pale green granite and zigzagging water* sur- 

j. -rounding the sensuous figure of the woman is 
undeniable. There are many drawings of 

;• Gaganendra Nath Tagore in which, more self- 
'consciously and finieally perhaps, similar de- 
vices have been employed And in them also 
tf- In their own way the apparently incomprehen- 
| sive syjtobols move us deeply, 
r* ’ 'Imre is another aspect of Gaganendra Nath 
i^rtJstie activity in which the psyeho- 
1 - ^'^ciMi^ptepcenijatinn is more obvious. This 
‘se# his cartoons and portraits. The art 
irtoon and the art of portraiture kayo 
Nipied niches at .Iheir' In the” h^< 

“nting. Tk^ belong ^ *- =3Sa 

1 ’’’'/at. 
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tad are not yet wholly It cm taotaw gR$J 
predominance that theygiye to psytaMj^p 
commentary and interpretation at 
of abstract beauty of form. 'Hus has afwiiys^ 
proved something of a stumbling-block to the-'j 
purist, in art. criticism. He cannot correlate'*; 
these offshoots, dealing with psychological 
entities and handling in their own way the same 
stuff as literature, with the mam lino of develop- . 
ment of the art of painting. Vet it is too late 
in the day to deny or sever the link. For this ■; 
reason many critics have assumed a duality i%'i 
the fundamental hypothesis of painting as’ ^fe 
art-form, and have attempted by this mewSi® 
to keep a loose semblance of unity betwtMSt^ 
caricature and portraiture on one side and th«j, 
lest, of painting on the other as branches of tftd ? 
same art. 

It is impossible to bring the two sides closer 
in the case of Gaganendra Nath Tagore also, 
m spite of the concentration on psychological 
values in those drawings of his so far discussed. 
His cartoons and portraits have therefore cn be 
considered m themselves without reference tQ. 
the nwod of his other works, and in those twq„ 
levels of emotional reaction clearly make them^ 
selves felt The cartoons display marvellot 
resourcefulness and originality ns drawing 
They were unsurpassed in India not only aid 
tune they weie published, they are unsurpassed 
c-ven now. Yet judged as ethical comment, 
which all cartoons are, they easily date, for their 
outlook is of that of the reforming liberalism 
of the last decade of the 19th and the first twenty 
years or so of the 20th century. Chronologically 
they form part of the short burst of liberal propa¬ 
ganda in the second decade of the 20th century 
which had its most, lively voice in the well-known ■ 
Bengali magazine f&avuja Patra. In mood and 
temper they can very well be looked upon" ftfi 
the graphic counterparts of the stories with' 
leforming purpose that Rabindranath Tagcpff, 
contributed to the same magazine This phfiSft’ 
of Bengali liberalism has definitely been fah*:« 
merged in the tide of post-war developments,; 
and with its waning the meaning of Gaganend$ft$ 
Nath Tagore’s cartoons must also tend to 
come dim. 

That all cartoons are pieces do circon&t£ 
furnishes no answer to this anticipation, 
have to be topical by the very law of their ' 

Yet some of them do succeed in rising to ft-:, 
seriousness and bagman value which, as 'ls$3 
case of many e.orihedies of manners, enmuQ#||’ 
permanence. It can hank * be claimed tliftp 
content of Gaganendra Nath’s cartoons riffftj 
the aaiirip and didactic td* the cpraedwT' 

“ * * arerer, with his, portraitsof 
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well as places They invariably embody ■value." 
which are independent of time and place and 
personal associations In them as in all liis other 
drawings Gaganendra Nath show;- himself to be 
an instinctive master of the psychological im¬ 
plications of visual form. Tt is by virtue of 
this faculty that be could lay bare the spiritual 
physiognomy of a man or place with the utmost 
economy of brush-strokes. 

This in its turn is connected with another 
quality of his genius as painter. He was a true 
painter not only in the originality ami intense- 
ness of his vision and the ease with which he 
■could transform any conventional form «nto a 


vj rile and significant composition but also in 
his rigid adherence to the possibilities and 
restrictions ol lus chosen medium of expression. 
In his works there is no irrelevant call for help 
to poetpr, legend, or sentiment. Though he was 
no purist of the formal school, which he could 
not be by reason of his preference for psycho¬ 
logical value's, in him the profundity of the 
psychological content owed nothing to extraneous 
non-pictorial elements. His drawings were in¬ 
voked as inspired visions and appeal through 
the eye alone. This is a hard test for any 
picture. All of Gaganendra Nath’s work come 
through it triumphantly. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION EXPERIMENTS AT SRINIKETAN 

By C F ANDREWS 


Moms than a quarter of a century ago, m the 
year 1912, I wan with Rabindranath Tagore m 
a suburb of Western London, named Ealing, 
when a transaction was nude with Major Smha 
of Raipur, the brother of Lord Smha, m the 
course of a few moments’ conversation, whereby 
tins old house and its surroundings at Surul 
were purchased. 1 can still recollect how easily 
the whole matter was settled between (he two 
friends The price offered was immediately 
accepted. Tt seemed to come like a Hash to our 
Founder, that here, on this very spot, something 
great, was going to happen, and today alter a 
quarter of a century we see how right, he, was 

Little did I realize at Ealing, that m that 

transaction what is now likely In prove an 

important event m the history of Bengal had 
occurred. For out of that small beginning 
notable things have already come to pass 

In the next year, 1913, when I first came 
In Santiniketan. one of the teachers took me 
over the upland across the moor to Surul, in 
order to visit the house where this new venture 
■was to be made and where our agricultural work 
was likely to begin My heart, sank within me 
as I noticed the dilapidated state into which 
everything had fallen Indeed, the land all 

round the great central house had gone back 
into the jungle. It was clearly a deadly breed¬ 
ing place for malarial mosquitoes. 

When the Poet himself came back from 
Europe, I told him how I had marvelled at lus 
net of faith and openly expressed to him my 
own misgivings; but lie simply brushed them 
aside and remained quite resolute about, the 
future He seemed already to have foreset n, 
in his wide vision, what was going to happen. 

As we all fullv expected, malaria became 
■from the start our most relentless foe Nearly 
every onp who went over to live at Surul. 
’especially after the monsoon rams were over, 
was stricken by a malignant fever We soon 
began to realize from our own painful experience 
-why the whole building and courtyard had thus 
fallen to ruin For the place- was a hot-bed of 
mosquitoes, and no one could live there for long 
with safety. 

Yet we had one singular advantage in 
carrying on our anti-malarial campaign For 
Santiniketan itself, standing on a rising ground, 
was out of the. danger zone and comparatively 
free from malarial infection. This was due to 
the fact that its soil differed entirely from that 


of Surul, which was on the alluvial mud-soil of 
the Ganges valley. Possibly, at one time, 
Santiniketan had been a sand bank, jutting out 
into the sea; for the sandy noil seems to go 
down more than a hundred feet., and the 
heaviest monsoon rains always dry off in a few 
hours. 

So it was possible to conduct a great part 
of the anti-malarial campaign in the earliest 
days of the experiment from Santiniketan, 
though from the very first then were those also 
who had to live at Surul all the year round. 
Little by little the thick undergrowth was 
cleared away, the great tank was cleaned; ntw 
houses were built, and things were put in order. 
Some ot these early workers, such ns Santosh 
Mozumdar, have passed away, but others are 
with us, and there are a few stalwart veterans, 
who after more than twenty years' devoted 
service are still carrying on the work! 

At one tune, under the East India Com¬ 
pany, nearly a hundred years ago, this very 
place, where Srimkctan now stands, had been 
entirely free from malaria Indeed, so salubri¬ 
ous had been the climate, that piople had 
come all the wav up from Calcutta to “take the 
air’’ The fact. that, large houses like ‘Cheap’s 
Kothi ’ and the Surul house had been built in 
such a costly manner proves how healthy the 
spot must have been and how pure the air in 
tlie olden times For these massive walls, 
which wore built in the old ‘ Company ’ days, 
are still standing They have even been 
utilized as parts of our reconstruction scheme. 
If these walls could speak, what a tale they 
would have to tell of old Bengali 

But, as T have said, when we took over 
possession, all this healthy period had gone by. 
The lord and master of everything was King 
Mosquito, and wo were living in Mosquito Raj. 

I can well remember the strenuous years 
that Leonard Elmhirsl passed, living in the 
upper storey at Srimkctan, struggling to find a 
-olution for this almost insoluble problem. 
We owe to him and his wife, more than to any¬ 
one else, the means whereby we have been able 
to get through the very worst, times of all and 
to come out. at last with thp remarkable success 
that has now been achieved 

Dr. Muzumdar, at Uu Science Congress in 
Calcutta, has described tin uifferenoe with regard 
to malarial infection between East and West 
Bengal In the former, with its magnificent 
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network of rivers, the continuous flow of flood 
v, aters, unimpeded for the most purt by railways 
and other obstructions, has kept the land healthy 
and comparatively free from malaria. In West 
Bengal, on the other hand, the land is impeded 
■with high roads.and railway lines winch hold 
up the flood waters, and there is also a 1 drying 
up ’ process already begun. Thus stagnant 
water is left behind m iho drv season and the 
anopheles mosquitoes abound In all the district 
maps, which medical officers make oul for us. 
the Birbhum area is marked a- “ highly-infected 
with malaria.” 

Time will not. allow me to relate the 
fascinating story of the diverse methods whereby 
this malarial plague has been attacked. We 
have found Hi Bentley's wide knowledge and 
experience most helpful of all and have proved 
his conclusions to be correct The way out of 
the vicious circle of poverty and misery in our 
villages, hi ought about by malaria, is not at all 
simple It needs the combination of many 
factors, such as drainage, clearing of weeds, 
cutting down of undeigrowtb. cleaning of tanks, 
along with increasing the area of cultivation 
For it has been proved ov"r anil over again that 
along with improvement of the land by close 
cultivation and a geucial clearing of the soil, 
the mosquitoes that spread malaria diminish in 
number Tu European countnes. where malaria 
once prevailed under the name of ague, engineer¬ 
ing and drainage and improved cultivation have 
done most to destroy the disease. Here at 
Sunil, and in the neighbouring villages we have 
witnessed the same thing happening and we 
have found the same remedies successful 

All IlioM' who are engaged in this wonderful 
work of recovering the land from the grip of the 
malarial mosquito have asked ee to remember 
with deep affect ion and esteem, I')r Harry 
Timbres, whose sodden death m Soviet. Russia 
only a shoit time ago, came as a very great shock 
to us all. We had heard from him in letters 
how his i search woik in Sunil had been of the 
greatest help to him when he took up his new 
duties of the same character m Russia, where 
he had gone to help Hie poor Our sorrow hn« 
been turned into admiration and thanksgiving 
as we have learnt how he met his death 

There, far awnv, while ell too strenuously 
carrying on his worl, among Hie Russian 
peasants, he had contracted dysentery, pneu¬ 
monia and typhus fever, and in his wank state 
of health he had no resisting powers. So he 
died, truly a martyr to the cause of Science 
while engaged in healing the poor. We recall 
how he showed exactly the same sell -sacrificing 
devotion to the villagers of India . now he went 


about at all hours,' regardless of his own health,, 
whenever an opportunity of service offered. 

The story may now be told, how the fund 
which supported him and his wife Rebecca and 
their two children, while they were here with us, 
came from the publication m England of three 
books, containing records of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Life and Ideas, which are translated into 
all the principal languages of Europe With 
Mahatma Gandhi’s own cordial consent, the 
loyalties were given in part to the Pearson 
Memorial Hospital and in part to Dr. Harry 
Timbres’ remarkable anti-malarial campaign at 
Surul, which won him a high reputation in 
scientific circles. 

We would wish to send from our annual 
gathering to his wile Rebecca, and their two 
children m America our affection and sympathy 
in their bereavement ft would be a happiness 
t.o me personally and to all who loved him if we 
were able to have some memorial of him in our 
Asrarn 

1 have dealt at length with the one subject 
of malaria because that is really the gravest of 
nil agricultural i»ues m a large area ol India 
today With millions of deaths every year from 
malaria, and tenfold that number of diseased 
human beings leading an enfeebled existence, 
how can India be happy or prosperous? It has 
been reckoned that as many as one m every 
four of the Indian population is thus debilitated. 

Our Founder has laid great stress on this 
work of ours, at Surul, being regarded as a 
laboratory, where wc have to try out experi¬ 
ments in rural reconstruction on an intensive 
scale Afterwards these may be carried out on 
a wider scale in the country sat large. Already 
as 1 have shown, we have had great success in 
our experiments with regard to malarial research. 
We have also now, in connection with it, a widc- 
spieail village medical co-operative work, which 
has had equal success I wish I had time to 
tell the story of all that has been done in this 
direction; how whole villages have united in a 
co-operative plan, admirably conducted, which 
gives them a doctor of their own who may be 
called in at. any time of serious illness, and who 
looks after the health of the whole village. 

Still further we have been able to do pioneer 
work in primary education, having already 
experimented with handicraft as its basis. 
Along with this, we have encouraged a ‘boy 
scout. ’ movement on purely indigenous lines, 
whereby all kinds of improvements have been 
made in the village life around us. Through 
the enthusiasm of the children themselves, new 
life and energy is flowing back to revive our 
villages. 
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In the same way our rural teachers’ train¬ 
ing sehool lias now been started. The tea chert, 
who arc being trained, live in the midst of all 
the experiments and new ideas connected with 
our rural work which are being carried on around 
them. 

It would be impossible to touch on each one 
of the many-sided activities at Srmikotnn which 
make a complete unit of new village planning 
on an intensive scale. Accounts of agucuUural 
and social experiments, worked nut in detail, 
will be found in our annual report A careful 
examination of the statistics there given would 
show how marvellously the whole work has 


advanced in recent years, and' also how malaria- 
now is becoming more and more kept under 
control. Just to give one instance, in a village 
mar Sural, the spleen-rate has been brought 
down from 90 i or cent to 4 per cent, and the 
malarial attacks from 30 per cent to 1.9 per 
cent. Such figures as these tell their own story 
of a vast improvement in village conditions. 
Let me add at once that without improvement 
in every other direction these health results 
t hem-wives cannot remain permanent For 
ttoady advance all along the line m work like 
ours is, in the long run, the only form of 
progress that endures 
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“ Hindi as Lingua Franca '' 

An ailn-lf lindci lhi> caption, “Hindi as the Lingua 
Franca ” hy P. V. Aediarva appears in the January number 
of The Modern Return' I beg to coned sunn* notions 
of the learned author and also oflci my views tenanting 
the - question Eminent julhoiitics on politics agrte thal 
a common language is one of the main factors in nation 
buildinir. " The most obvious element oi Nationality is 
language,’’ says Bernard Joseph in bis famous hook 
Nationality Fuilbei be says, “The use ol a common 
medium of expression is of primary importance in 

bringing about a similar way of things and in develop¬ 
ment of common interest and community of idea ” 

"The question ol the establishment of a Lingua 
Franca ni India” 1ms nut come in to the fuicJiont due 
to the establishment of Cong less ministries,” as the aulhoi 
seems to think. But this question lias been before the 
leaders of public opinion ever since the question of 

National sohdanty lias ionic befoic them The Congiess 
has felt the necessity of < onimon language tong ago The 
only thing Mahatma Gandhi did was to suggest Hindi 

as the language best suited ioi the purpose a- it is 
spoken by ovei 120 million people and understood by 
millions more out of 350 million total population of 
India. Moreover it is so murh akin to other languages 
of the land that it < un he picked up very soon hy the 
people. The spiend of Hindi m provinces where 

Dravidiun languages me spoken is not so easy lull the 
results achieved by the Daihliin Bharat Hindi Pi debar 
Sabha encourage us in the enterprise. 1 sm not awaty 
of the ‘widespread propaganda fm countcrditing the evil 
of the Hindi cult m Madras’ rrferied to liy Mi Athaiva. 
On the contrary we read encouraging u-ports about the 
keen interest which the people of Madras President v aie 
taking in learning Hindi 

It is not a fad that the ‘question ol the application 
of the Hindi cult is I icing enforced regaidless of its 
impracticability." Surely it is not going to he fold'd as 
the English language has been forced by our masters 
which our hoys and girls have to Icain regardless of 
its unscientific grammai and the consequent difficulties. 
Some sort of compulsion will have to he applied for 
every good thing and if the author blames the Premiers 
of Madras and Bombay for the announcement of their 
intention to make Hindi compulsoiy in their provinces 
he must also blame the late Mr. Gokhale for starling 
the Idea of Compulsory Education. The teaching of Hindi 
as one of the subjects, to be sure, is not going to cost 
the students as much time and energy as the wasteful 
method of learning through the foreign tongue is doing. 

The author's assumption that ‘establishment of Hindi 


a- Lingua Franca ’ pic-siippo-e-s urmcrsnl Compulsory 
Education is also not coricd. The two propositions arc 
to he urn independently though they may he run ton- 
cumuli). 1 fail to undeistand how the authni taeks the 
Vl .trillu Education St heme with this idea and makes it 
responsible for the action of the Congress ministers. 

Tlieie is another iiiisuiidfistanding under which Mr. 
Aihaivu js lahouimg. fie seems to think that the ‘evil’ 
of tin* Hindi cult is slatted to wipe out the provincial 
languages Kai iioni it. We want all piovinccs to take 
pude in fosteung then own languages. There is no 
question of competing with or r< placing provincial langu¬ 
ages liv Hindi We only want that they should take 
equal ot cun some mleiest in fostering the common 
national langiuge also along with their mother-tongues. 

The author seems to aipuo that all the provinces" 
dir opposed to the spiead ol Hindi in their respective 
provinces, which is not wan anted hy facts. As regards 
Muslim opposition, it is also not c nmiiiuii to Muslims of 
Bengal and olliei pioumcs who take* pude in ihrir 
piowncul languages mid an* not vciy eiilhusiutic about 
the piotection of 1 icIn Batliei iln-v an* in a better 
position lo understand H-tidi than Persiamsed Hidu due 
to the* loiiimoii oiigm and c onuec turn of then languages 
with Saiiskcit The little opposition which is coming 
fiom the supporters of the Ihdu rult fioin the North, is 
liked\ to In* raliuc'd down liy the definition of Hindi 
given bv Mahatma Gandhi that Hindi or Tlmdusthani 
means the language spoken hv Hindus and Mohamedans oi 
the* Ninth and written either m Devanugn or Persian script. 

Then- is no question oi competing even with English 
as the aulhoi puls it The fact that it has lieen foYecd 
oil us as the state- language and medium of instruction 
fiom the past 150 year- is no ic-asoii why it should lie, 
iillowed In rule over us for all tunes to come We quite 
realise the- i m pot lance of English as the* universal or 
international language for poLlual and i-ommcreial pur¬ 
pose's Hi lice we are not Fm hoy. oiling or banishing 
the same. But one only wishe s that it should not usurp 
the place of our common language for intei-provineia! 
political and cultural purposes The real suicide for the 
nation wdl not he the banishing of 'he English language 
(which l,y the* way, is not mu objective!, but the ban¬ 
ishing of a common tongue like Hindi will sutelv lie our 
cultural and political suicide-. We are not for ‘wasting 
our energy and funds on misguided patriotic pnolives,’ 
but want to minimise and if possible to stop the three¬ 
fold waste of wealth, time am national consciousness 
which is going on at present « u areount of the use of 
a foreign language at the cost of our provincial languages. 
Juhhulpore. Biohak Rviknoka Sin ha, m.l.a. 
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Ral>in dranu tli on Gandhi 

1 Mahatma Gandhi haft shown it-' a way 
which, if we follow, wc shall not only save 
ourselves hut may help other peoples also to 
save themselves.' Writes Rabindranath Tagore 
m The. Visva-bharah Quart' >1 if : 

Politicians plume themselves on being piaeliu 1 and 
do not hesitate to alb themselves with the loicc^ id evil 
if they think i!*,t evil will attumplish then end Bui. 
laetus ot this kind will not puss the audit ol the Dis¬ 
penser <>i our foitlines, so while we mav admire then 
•cleverness, we i annul levere them. Om teveience goes 
■out lo the Mali,ilma whose striving has ever been for 
Trull), who, to [Ik gieat good foitune of out count!y 
at this tune of its mii> into tin- New Age, has nevei, 
foi the sake of immediate tesiilts. advised or condoned 
any depaiture lioin the standard of universal muiality. 

lie lias shown the wav how, without wholesale mas- 
saeie, freedom mav lie won. Thete are doubtless hut 
few amongst us who can iid om minds of a ichance 
on violence who can really believe that victory may be 
situs without reiomse lo it. For even in the Mahabhaiala, 
not to speak oi the “civilized" warfare of the West, we 
find even Dhir/mti-uulrfu to he full ol violence and enielty. 
Now, fin the hist time perhaps, it has been declared 
that it is for us to viehl up life, not lo kill, and yet 
we shall win! A gloiious message, indeed, nr' a counsel 
•of Htiategy, not a means lo a merely political end. In 
the couise of uniighteous battle death means extinction; 
m the non-violent battle of righteousness something lernams 
ovi l.--alter defeat vutoiv, aftei death nninoiHlity The 
Mahatma who lias lealised this in his own lib*, compels 
our belie! m this until. 

\s hefoie, the genius of India lias taken fioin Iipt 
aggressors the most sjuntiiully significant principle of <iieir 
■cultuie and fashioned of it a new me .--age of hope for 
mankind. Tlieii is m Chiisiiuintv the gu-at doctrine 
that (bid liifii ae ma i in oidei in -avc liumaiulv by 
taking the inirden »l its sr and suflVnng on Himself, 
heir in 1 hi- veiy wnild, pot waiting foi the next. That 
the stalling must be led. the ragged dad, lias been 
■emphasise,i by Christianity as no othei lcligion has done. 
Chaiitv. benevolence, and the like, no douht lir.ve an 
important place m the religion- of om louniry as well, 
hut there they ait in piadicc i lieu mscri lied within much 
narrowet limits, and ate only pailialb inspired In love 
of man. And to nm gieai good fmtiine, Gandhi |j was 
ahle to receive this teuelung of tauist in a living way. 
Tt was loitiinnle that he had not u> learn of Christianity 
through professional mission in* s, but should have tumid 
in Tolstov a teacher who had lealised the value of non¬ 
violence tin ough the limit if ai ions experiences of his own 
life's si niggles. For n iu' this great gift liom L’mope 
that om Lonntrv hail all along been iiwa ting 

Wardha Educational Scheme 

In the course of the Presidential Address of 
ithe last All-India Educational Conference held 


in Ctilculta. extracts from which have been 
published in Thu Indian Journal of Education, 
C It Itoddi, Vice-Chancellor, Andhra Univer¬ 
sity, remarks ; 

■\s legalds the Wardha Fdueational Scheme formu¬ 
lated hv Mu ha turn Gandhi it rent a ms four essential 
points, namely tf) withdiawal of state support from 
Imniisitv and highei education; (2) leaving Universities 
and ti ehnnlogiral institutions to he oiganised iiv 
pnvule roipoiations ni the industrial films roncerned; 
(if) making elementalv ediuation up to the age of 14 
(onipiilsoiv and universal, and in order to find the 
finances and teachers neiessary to give n a directly 
indiistiial basic tmn so that salable commodities could 
he pTodmed and thus ediuation lie made sell-supporting, 
anil (•!) to conscript educated men and women so that 
they might serve as teachers foi a stipulated period. 

II. must be stud that, the Wardha Educa¬ 
tional Scheme is splendid as a whole 

Who can deny admiration for the wnndeiful way in 
wlm h all the parts ate combined into a harmonious 
whole Mahatma (iandhi is by no means a fanatic about 
his ideas like most othei people. He does not only 
invite (i iIh ism hut encourages them Whatever may 
he the defeels of the scheme it cannot he denied that 
it lias lieen piodurcd by one of the most dynamic 
personalities of the world. When Mahatma Gandlu 
invited my opinion as to the Wardha Scheme T pointed 
out to him that he was going lo tiansplant “Ashrama” 
i dotation in the place of the system of education set up 
by llir modern rivibsrd world. T am glad to note that 
the si heme has in a large measure been modified to suit 
modern conditions as a result of criticism advanced by 
the educ alienists. It is true that Plato's Republic or 
Moore’s Jttopia cannot be adopted m practical life But 
who .•ould deny the contribution thev hud made to human 

progress '> 

In the report of the Committee it has been 
clearly pointed out that, the formation of a non¬ 
violent , and non-aggressive society was to be 
the ideal of education. 

People may ask themselves if sneh a society was 
possible. All historical developments, it has got to be 
remembered, have tended towards the increase of the 
stiength of the society Tn become strong has been the 
ami in every sot lely. Consciously 01 unconsciously, pro¬ 
duction of power or development of stiength has been 
the motive of all civilization. Ideally it is no douht 
very good ■ but how are people going to create a non¬ 
violent society’ If desires are not limited, if men want 
to enjoy in an inoidinate measure, if wants are not 
minimised naturally, thrie can be no non-violent society. 
If men minimise their wants, if their wants arc satisfied 
easily, if they are to produce only what they can consume 
naturally, there can be no motive for aggression or com¬ 
petition whirh is prevalent in every sphere today. 
Throughout the original scheme there has been talk of 
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doing away with sciences and appliM sciences. In fact 
exploitation today of one by anolhci is carried through 
sciences, But the applied science tan be made fruitful 
in another way, by employing it to the development of 
men, now lieing used for pui poses of aggression and 
desirm lion, ff these can he pul into piartiee, a now 
age will be introduced pulling an end to all violence 
and aggression. It may be that some of the advocates 
of the schemes may In* able to mtiodiice. this new develop¬ 
ment m the woild Fm prophets eame not to accept 
existing conditions but to create something new. 

Freedom of Kestwon 

Justice M 1{ Jiiyakttt’s Convocation 
Address at. tlic Lucknow l : m\prsity is repro¬ 
duced m r J'hr Progress of Education In con¬ 
clusion lie observes : 

In the patriotic, desiic to poptilaii/e and tefornt their 
schemes ot education, theie should he no mierfeienee 
hv the new Government with the intellectual democracy 
of out i olleges anil uimer-ilies. It is wise to lemembei 
that the freest use of the human teason is the, tine test 
of a democratic Government, as i ontrasicd with an 
•utlliontaiian State Their ideals of education are as 
the poles apail The one aims at ungrudging subser¬ 
vience the other at freedom An acithoutarian Govern¬ 
ment pulling a pieniiuin on obedience aims at producing 
citizens who will be set vie cable in the propagation of 
its political views mere 1 cogs in the wheel. The tlemo- 
ciatic State, on the other hand, demands that its citizens 
should be dynamo fmee- in mould a new order. Rebel¬ 
lions enterprise in thought and action will be its walch- 
woid Research alter truth, thiough the. avenues of 
quest toning doubt and restless enquiry', will he the ideal 
it will set before its youth "A thinking man is the 
worst enemy of the 1*1 litre of Darkness," said Catlvle, 
and this is evci true of all autocracies, religious or poli¬ 
tical, and often times they ate masked under the guise 
of democracies. 

It is theiefoie necessary that tins spirit of freedom, 
this triumph of the human reason must he maintained 
at all costs within the precincts of our colleges, the 
nurseries of the fnluie citizen Fteedmii must be fully 
preserved lor the youth to use bis own leason, to think 
for himself, to develop on Ids own line's, without the 
slightest interference from any one. except in the inter¬ 
ests of ihsriphne and roiporatr ble Fteedotn of asso¬ 
ciation and discussion, methods of pel suasion and aigti- 
ment must be strictly pieseryed and the individual must 
be left untouched by anv desiie on the part of the Slate 
to become a nation-wide schoolmaster. The aim should 
be to produce extreme flexibility of tnind—an intellect 
able to grapple with the complex problems lacing the 
community—able to form its mind and express it without 
reserve or eqnivoc ation. Doubt and questioning must 
have then due plait 1 in the mental appaiatus of the 
youth. “In his own hi past,” said Mathew Arnold, “ every 
man carries about witI) him a possible Socrates in that 
power of a disinterested play of consciousness upon Ins 
stock notions and habits ’’ This possible Socrates must 
be revived and set free from the debus of ready-made 
thought. - 

Is India Over-Populated? 

In an article in the Financial Tnncn 
Dr. H. L. Dev deals with the above question 
He says : 

What is the optimum population? It is that size 
of the population where the productivity per head is nl 


its maximum, such that if the population were more or 
less than that ideal size, the* piodutttvity pel head would 
bo less than the maximum possible. This is the view 
that is finding jn imleasing ineasiiir of anepiaiieo among 
the leading economists ot the world. The theory if 
optimum population is the onlv valid theory that exists. 
Hut, it must be confessed lliat it is a pure theutv or 
abstract tbeoiv, logic allv pec feel 1ml dillnull of applica¬ 
tion in the piaclicnl pit of life It does not enable 

us to say of anv touiitiv particular moment 

whether the population l- lulu above or at the 
optimum. 

Amudmg In him. prettiest tragedy of 

the pimuit age is not ll there js poverty be¬ 
cause ol society, hilt Hint there poverty in 

lh«* midst- ol plenty lie observes : 

It. lucii, limit's to tins that we have a petted llicoiy 
of population free fiom the Haws and inruns stem les of 
the old Malthusian theory. The only inleienie id a 

pradual nature that wi < ail draw hum it is that time 

is nu limit to the size of optimum population, piovided 
knowledge, organization ami capital glow as fast as, if 
not faster than, population. In tin* light ol this tlieoiy. 
one will not be tustified in making a statement to the 
effect that m J'loO, lot example, tile optimum population 
for India would be, say. .'{HO millions, and tluil. theiefoie. 
through tin' cduiation id public opinion ot thiough legal 
compulsion oi icgiilatioii of mairiugcs, etc, we ought to 
eonliol the Iuilli rale- m mu h u wav that .'180 millions 
mav he the size in I'trill \nd even d such an estimate 
were possible, it would lie impossible to legulate the rc- 
pioiludive activities of sm li a huge mass of population 
representing every stage ol culture and education. 

The pioper attitude I'm us In take towards 
the question of population uoiihl he. not to be 
owed ttnd dismttyed by the vast size of our 
popuhition, but to apply our intelligence and 
energy (o the ehsceivety ot ways and means for 
augmenting our nttliomd income through proper 
inventions, organization tind adjustment, and a 
Titpld fieeumillfttion of e;qnt!il 

Theie aie good reasons for suspecting that those* 
who ate always raising tile spectre of ovei-population 
and advocating huge-stale birth-control are either suffer¬ 
ing from some suit of Fieiidiau complex or aie persons 
wlm have developed a dismal outlook m are such people 
as are interested in inculcating the wrong belief in the 
public mind that all the ills of India are due In over¬ 
population and ovec-populalicm alone and to nothing else. 
Poveitv. nnemplovniunt, class struggle, c uinuiunalism, dr.- 
ea=i*s the, responsibility for all these evils should be 
laid at the door of the phenomenon of over-population; 
nothing else ran lie blamed fm these We can only 
snggisi that the nation should think not twirc or thrire 
hut at leas a bundled t.nii" before believing thrse 
prophets 11 accepting then advice. For. in reality, the 
ill-founded fear oi over-population lias arisen out of a 
laik ol coinage and energy !t is the counsel of despair. 
It bespeaks a defeatist altitude of mind And it is one 
ol those dangeious illusions which would have us believe 
that there is in every case a short out to greatness and 
pmsperitv. The sooner we got rid of them, the better 
for us. 

An Early Portuguese Account of Bengal 

The earliest Portuguese account of Bengal 
is probably to bo found in a letter, addressed by 
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Dom Joao de Leyma, a Portuguese nobleman 
serving in India, to IIim Highness the kmu ot 
Portugal from Corbin on the 22nd Demnbei. 
J518 Dr. Surendra Natli Sen publishes the letter 
for the first time in The Calcutta Review • 

“ Dom Iojo, n»j Liu it. *pcnt ihe tn-.i iol<! mmsiki m 
Bengalla, where he wintered, hemp alwav* jii «Ji*-i» i.il■ 
wai, wirlioiit concluding anv treaty of pniri* with ilieui." 

“We an |nl<l llml sjlvei. mini anil i oppi i me lughlv 
prized llleie lull *till mi one wanted lo huv any of these 
I limps, die reason my Lonl, w.is th.il snm (>n ai.i hoals 
wi'te iheie and they eansid all pos* |,|e limdiaitee The 
ciumtiy is very rich, ten junto s ol i ie si>ll fm a /itmluo 
i»t .'120 rei\, there hemp thiee nti/neiir s in eai li lunlo 
and the nee is gimittll, ivvinlv Inns and as manv as 
s'xtv (Ini ks sell lot a tant’d and llnee i mvs pel fitmbit), 
shells nr * 1 tin nuns ol tin* i minti\ fm none hut tin 
kinp eun own pold 01 sdvrr Tlie peojile an short and 
speak almost hki those ol Lou. this i* liciau-c the 
roast of the Hav of lienpal i* opposite in that of India 
Henna] I es 20 di pirc* lo tin ninth wlm It is the alii,mi. 
of Dm A slave is winth si\ t/rn/jm and a vmmp ladv 
donhle that simi \l the hai of this iivei. inv land, dune 
aie lhri*e fathoms ol watei at low tide whii h swell* 
from thine to six fathoms at lnpli tide Tlie c t\ is said 
to he two small leapues fn»m the hat The cilv is Inp 
and populous lull very weak, lleie was Dom Joao fm 
five months awailinp the liionsiMii. foi lelmnmp to India." 

Dr Sen remarks . 

It is inteiestmp lo note that the eaily Horlugiu-se 
visitors should ulisetve the limim'lK afliniH In I we-it the 
peoph ol Bengal and those of C.nj, thouph theii explina- 
tmil is not worth) of set ions . oii*ideralioii The Saraswal 
Brahmans of (loa ilaim to he the desiendanls of Benpalee 
linni’grauts. Like the Benpalee' thev ml) theii Imdv and 
head with oil and. unlike then iieiplihouis of Mah.nashli 1. 
firrlv partake of fish One id their holv plan** Chamlra- 
nalli the mnunlaiii aliode of Shiva. natiiialK tein nil* 
Us ol a lull of the same name in tile (Ihille m.iiji distint 
whiih is *-1 ill fieijue.nted hi llioii~and* si Bengali*' 
pilaiinis The most popidai dietie* ate ''liar.la Durpa 
and Nava Dmpa and tin -umii'al inaui of Mi.iiita Durpa 
was ai euid.iip lo a populai I rad 1 1 on. ti am potted hv 
dm teen Hiahman f iinilies from theii old home m Tiihul 
lo thi 11 new settle mi III m. tilt western m.l'l The 
Saiaswat. like the Bi nualee. is noleil fm the limad | te- 
imm I.’ilinii of vowels and m *laliue nul look lliev are 
no alike, that il tin Sa’.iswai dofis his nueoit (Unban) 
.il eap in the Bi opnlee dons il, a simnei will find it 
e\liemi I\ ilifin* m to disUnpu *h otn fmiu tin otliei The 
Konham language oi dialei i 'li.m-* »nam wonfs. expres¬ 
sions and idioms in i omiiuui will Ilenpati Tin storv 
of Saraswal niiptat'on mov not. llieiefori. lie entirely 
iitifounile i and Dom loan di Sdvrna .mil It's i omp.minns 
■wete (|ii■ Ic* tiplit when thev oliseived dull tlie “people 
of Bengal an* ■slioii and speak almost likr those of 
Amu." 

The Dim* of ihe Himalayas 

In tin* mfrixlueton' |>orl;im ui lit" leeture 
which pppejirs in Mnv < ami i'ulhnr , ilrlivcri’i 1 . 
at Allahabad on tlie m-oa w inn of Hip Golden 
Jubilee of the Allahabad T r,t\ rr-utv. D. N 
Wndia says : 

At a period in the geological history of our earth, 
which to compare eartli-hiktotv with the known human 
history since its earnest dawn, would he as recent as 


the closing years of-the Moghul dynasty, the geographical 
oudines of fndta were of the hazient description and it 
was not separated from Eurasia by the present foimid- 
ahle mountain tanges which so effectively barricade it 
fiom the west, north and east. One ol the most closely 
established facts of geological science tells us of a sea, 
which gudled India along its ninth face through vast 
aeons of time-- a true meditci taucan sea whnli divided 
the northern lotitincnt of Eurasia (known as Angaraland) 
liom a southern continent of nuue oi less uncertain 
hoi dels, hut winch untied within its compass the present 
disjointed peninsulas ol -Vinca, Arabia, India and 
Ausiiulia (kown to geologist* as (londwanaland). Be¬ 
tween tlie Deeeau and the Siberian lowlands as lar as 
the Antu Ocean, tlicie wa~ then m> mountain hartier 
of am importance, save the stunted and lmiken chain 
oi the Allaids ol Eastern Tuikestaii; and tlu-ie then 
incviiih-d an oceanwav which provided m tlie beautiful 

words of the liymn " from Greenland's n*\ iiuuinlams to 

India’s cinal strand" an uiimleriupled inlen nurse and 
mipraluni of tnaiine animals unknown in the wot Id of 

todav. 

The rise oi tin lliinalavas from flout of this 

meihtetianeail sea i an epn "f the peologieal history 
of Asia All the lelevanl fa if till' event ate well 
dated and documented in ini ol these 

mountains. 

The Civilization of China 

Pi of. T:m Yun-Slian oi tin Smo-Indian 
Cullun* Society, Nanking and Sanlimketan, 
pointis out in his article in PrnbmUlha Bharat a 
the antiquity and richness of C'lnncso culture. 

Tin* Eoiopean sihnluis olleii make the piave mis¬ 
take of looking upon the Egyptian and Babylonian 
i ivih/ulinns as the two oldest m point of lime. This 
mistake is occasioned by then almost complete ignorance 
of Chinese history and inisunileistand'tip of Chinese «ul- 
luie I vi nline to siipm st that the (.hinesi civilization 
is mm li older than either of these two e vili/.ations The 
Egyptians and Babylunians Iijvc bmp vanished away, 
and tin* relies wliili have smviveil the onslaught of time 
an* also few* Bill us lo Chinn, het old i Iminx Irs ate 
ciliiinsi eompleii and the minilicili s* historical records 
of the tounirv pi a til to tin pi eat antiipnty of her 
i ivili/al ion 

An Hiding to old liistoinal records Aou-Tsao first 
imentid house* to teach the people to live safely. 
‘suei-Jen invented fire by drilling wood to leaeli the people 
to eook These discoveries look place nioie Ilian ten 
thousand years ago En-flsi taught the people lo catch 
fish with nets, animal with snares and he also tuught 
them to sing to the accornpariinu nr or guitars. He also 
laid down the forma] rules of ihe wedding reremony; 
this is the mauguiaiion of sorral marriage in human 
soeietv Hi* neati-d the Eight-Diagrams winch were the 
origin of tlie written characters - He found the way 
lo measure time, whirh is the prelude lo the almanac. 
Shen-Nimg invented spades and ploughs and taught the 
people to cultivate corn*. He established a kind of 
market and taught the people to exchange theii products, 
lie experimented with the curative qualities of various 
plants, roots and Jeuves and thus laid the foundations 
of the science of medicine. He also reformrd the system 
of calendar. It is to lie rememhered that all this took 
jilace more or less than ten thousand yeais ago. Since 
then manv great aages, one after another, have laid the 
world under a great debt of gratitude hv their inven¬ 
tions and discoveries. Huang-Ti or the Yellow Emperor 
ruled over the country about 2700 B. Cl. He was a 
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successful king but we remember him today most for 
-some of the vitally important inventions connected with 
•civilized life. AmongBt lus numerous useful inventions, 
mention should be made of (.1) cap and dress, (2) vehicle 
and boat, (3) mortar and pestle, (4) bow and arrow, 
(5) compass, (6) metallic coins and (7) coffin. Apart 
from his direct personal invention®, he had reformed 
and improved upon many of the things already in current 
use. Astronomy and the system of determining the 
seasons, studies into the solai system are only a few 
•of the fields he had enriched with his genius. 

Periodical Publications 

The Indiana of Benares, writing editorially 
in its notes, observes : 

Some of our magazines publishing two volumes a 
year, call them two halves of the year or volume. Prahan 
is a typical example of those magazines. Fm put poses 
of reference to their volumes we have introduced two 
symbols, D and D, the former being used to denote the 
first half ( purvardha ) and the latter the second half 
(uttarardha). Two other magazines issued from the »aine 
Prabasi press, namely, Modem Review and Vistd-Bharata 
.do not however call their six-monthly volumes as halves 
■of one and the same volume, but number the six-monthly 
volumes serially from the very start. Thus, the current 
half-yearly volume, foi Junuaiy to June, 1938, of The 
Modern Review is vol. 63, the magazine having rompleted 
■62 volumes in the la* I 31 vears. In our opinion it is a 
better method of numbering volumes, so long as the two 
half-yearly volume® of the same yeai are not two com¬ 
ponent parts or sections. Prabasi. which is going to 
•complete its 37 years of exist cnee, in a couple of months 
moic, having published 74 volumes (double the number 
•of years) mav very well begin to call its next volume 
a® vol. 75, treating the previous 37 years' volumes as 
the first 74 volumes. The conductors of magazines would, 
we hope, find this method to be more suitable both to 
themselves and to their i onstituenfs. 

As regards sowing and wire-stiiciting of 
publications and binding eases for volt lined 
journals, it remarks ■ 

Sewing is always picfcried. When however stitching 
has to be done wiie stitching, by brass, or coppei wire 
rather than iron, is preferable to thread stitching unless 
the rough hammer strike by the bindery boy on nails 
.spoiling the publication can be avoided. Iron wne gel® 
rusted in damp weather and disfigure.® and decay® paper. 

.A number of foreign periodicals supply lettered bind- 
-ing cases at the end of a volume together with tlie title 
•pages, r.ontents and indexes. We do not know if some 
Indian' periodicals, also do the same. If a ca®e tor 
cover) seems to be too costly, a lettered title label for 
the back of a bound volume, supplied together with the 
title pages, etc., may even be appreciated by a numbei 
of subscribers. 

Indian Christiana in Bengal 

Dr. H. C. Mookerjee’s Address delivered 
:in Calcutta at a joint meeting of the Calcutta 


Missionary Conference and the Bengal Chris¬ 
tian Conference, and published in The National 
Christian Council Review, begins with the 
following remarks : 

Accoidmg to the last census, the total number of 
Indian Christians id Bengal is approximately 1,32,000. 
Of these about 26,000 live in towns and 1.06,000 in the 
country. There are *i3 towns of various sizes in Bengal. 
About 14,000 Indian Christian® arc permanent resident! 
of Calcutta and Iluwrjh while the test of the Indian 
Christian urban population numbering approximately 
12,000 live in 41 town®. Thus the majority of our 
eomuiuiuty live in the country where they earn their 
living as unskilled labourers, agriculturists, etc. Very 
few of them, in fact so few thai they are negligible in 
number, own the land they cultivate. Those of them 
who are util or the verge of destitution, share in eropa 
raised by them with owners or leaseholders of land. 

These 1,06,000 Indian Christians are .scattered in 
27 districts of Bengal and in the two States of 
Cooch-Behar and Tripura, the total area of which is 
82,955 square miles. They live either in single families, 
or in very small groups, in predominantly non-Christian 
villages seatteied over this wide area. It follows there- 
iore that Cluistian rhiidren of the rural areas will either 
have to go without education or he educated in non- 
Christian institutions. 

Dr Mookerjee points out that the revival 
of the national spirit has not only manifested 
itself m politics but it has also assumed a 
religious form. 

I®lam, like Christianity, ha® all along been character¬ 
ized by an aggressive spirit. The same propagandist spirti 
ha® at last made its appearance in Hinduism. Whereas 
formerly, the ascetic was content with working Out his 
own salvation by pilgrimage®, fasts, prayers and medita¬ 
tion. he ha® now mine to tealize his duty, as a religious 
leather and i® organizing societies for the propagation of 
Hinduism When I was penning these lines, I had before 
me the Annual Report of one such society of Hindu 
asti iir®, vowed to poveily and celibacy, one of the declared 
nuns of which is to preath and to ronvert to Hinduism all 
classes of men a« well as to c.ngagr in social service 
work, such as starting schools, outdoor dispensaries, 
indoor hospitals, etc., in out-of-the-way coiners of this 
country whetc facilities of this kind are not available. 
What is more, controlled as this body is by educated 
sadhu s who have developed leadership the society is 
dmng really useful work. 

The value of the propaganda carried on by these 
Hindu sadhus is recognized even by the Moslems. In 
one of his books, Dr. Stanley Jones says bow a Muham¬ 
madan Maulvi came to a Christian friend and said, ‘I 
bear that funds are being cut nil from your mission 
work, and that you must close a good deal of it. Why 
don’t you come to us? We will contribute and help 
you rather than see this work closed, for if it is dosed, 
many of the Christians will go back to Hinduism, and 
we Muhammadan Maulvis have lain down on the door¬ 
step of your co-religionist® so that they would have TO ' 
walk on our prostrate bodies in order to go and be re -' ’ 
converted to Hinduism.’ 
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India’s Foreign Policy 

A political philosopher, anxious to find it 
satisfactory definition for a state, once con- 
eluded that it is the authority which possesses a 
foreign office and has foreign relations of its 
own with others The merit of the definition 
may be questioned. But. a foreign policy of a 
people without a state would be no less intriguing 
a sight for political thinkers. Yet just at this 
hour we, the people of India, are presenting the 
world with a very curious thing—a statement on 
the foreign policy of the Indian people voiced 
through the Indian National Congress, the 
mouthpiece of a nation which is vet to be born, 
of a people who possess no statu of their own— 
though there are so manv “ Indian States.” 
At Ilaripura the Congress is expressing its 
sympathy with China and tiefining its position 
with regard to the world situation : 

In view of the grave danger of widespread and 
devastating war which overshadows (he world the Con¬ 
gress desires to state afresh the policy of the Indian 
people with regard lo foreign relations and war The 
people of India desire to live in peace, and friendship 
with their neighbours and with all other countries and 
for this purpose wish to remove all causes of conflict 
between them. Striving for their own freedom and inde¬ 
pendence as a nation, they desire to respect the freedom 
of others and buildings up their strength on the basis 
of international co-operation and goodwill. Such co- 
operation must be found on world order and free India 
will gladly associate itself with such order ami stand 
for disarmament and collective security. But world co¬ 
operation is impossible of achievement so long as the 
roots of international conflict remain and one nation 
dominates over another and imperialism holds away. In 
order therefote , o establish world peace on an enduting 
basis imperialism and exploitation of one people by 
another must end. During the past few years there has 
been rapid and deplorable deterioration of the inter¬ 
national relations; Fascist aggression has increased and 
unabashed defiance of international obligations has 
become the avowed policy of the Fascist powers in 
Germany, Spain and the Fai East, and must therefore 
largely shoulder tin- responsibility for progressive deterio¬ 
ration of the world situation. That f policy still seeks 
arrangement with Nazi Germany and ha« developed closer 
relations with rebel Spain. It is helping in the diift 
towards an imperialist world wai. 

India can be no party to such an irai arialist war and 
will not permit her manpower and resources to he 
cxplointed in the interests of Butish imperialism. Nor 
can India join any war without the express consent of 
her people. The Congress therefore entirely disapproves 
the war preparations being made in India and the large 
scale manoeuvres and air-raid precautions by which : l 
has been sought to spread an atmosphere of approaching 
war in India. In the event of an attempt being made to 
Involve India fa the war this will be resisted.** 


So, the Indian people at last admit that 
through the inexorable logic of events they find 
themselves in the tangle of ihe times to be 
inulineably linked with other peoples near to 
the home or far away. Even the Indian 
legislature is waking up to this consciousness. 
Foreign relations are the close reserve in this 
country for foreigners. They are shaped and 
re-shaped in secrecy according to the policy of 
Westminster. So, it may sound rather unreal 
for us to talk of a foreign policy; still the 
talk started sometime ago, and did not start a 
day too soon. A people seriously aspiring after 
independence must look around itself, as every 
student of public affairs or of the international 
affairs would recognize, if its resolve is not 
unreal. 

The Underlying Principle 

The foreign policy of the Indian people a? 
defined above lacks, however, definiteness. It 
only states its line of approach to international' 
questions, and, under the present circumstances, 
it can do little more. “ What would India 
wish—Japanese imperialism to conquer China 
and grow into a real menace to the British 
imperialism in the East? or China to beat the 
imperialists and remove the future menace of 
Indian liberty? ” put an eminent American 
journalist to one of the Congress leaders. It 
was difficult to answer. The Congressman 
admitted this. “ Well, as the under dog we are 
always in sympathy with under dogs. But 
the question would be simplified for us if onlv 
the Britishers put down their feet on any of 
these sides. We would then jump over to the 
other.” Perhaps the problem is not so simple. 
India would hardly in her present mood rob 
China of her liberty. But nonetheless her 
foreign policy is negative—she would refuse to 
further the interests of her own opponents. In 
her present political status this is quite under¬ 
standable and probably wise; for, a people whose 
very life is blighted by negation of rights can- 
have only a negative policy of resistance and 
challenge. 

Imlia ami the Far East 

In international politics sympathy counts' 
for little- especially in these davs. Abyssinia 
had had enough of sympathy, and indeed the- 
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Negus was deceived hv it to an audacious resist- 
Jince which ended so miserably The Spanish 
republicans get, more sympathy than help. 
Ohma has none of tin* latter and the very 
sincere expression of the former from all 
•quarters except Italy and some others, as was 
seen at the Brussels Conference, But, to quote 
Professor Shelley Wang in the Labour Monthly 
(November, 1937) : 

She has learnt that sheer sympathy will nnt stop 
the Jaj -nrse invasions. On the rontraiy the failure of 
translating sympathy and protest into i omietc action has 
merely emboldened Japan to go on with her crimes, 
impervious to universal condemnation which she holds 
in utter contempt. . Sanctions, (advised the writer.) 
can stop the war. Continued supplies of oil, cotton and 
other materials help lupan to go on with the slaughter 
of Chinese men, women and children. Loans help Japan 
to parry on her undeclared war on China. All trade 
with Japan means assisting her m getting the means of 
taking heavier toll of lives in China. But the full 
application of sanctions, if they were enforced rigidly 
and faithfully, will bring Japan ‘down to her knees’. 

But,, while we Indians have been talking 
-of boycott or sanction, Indian cotton that was 
to find its way to Japanese factories is lying in 
stock unsold and the Berar cotton-grower is 
feeling what the boycott, may mean. This 
crisis m cotton market incidentally, has only 
served to give the Bombay mill-owner an addi¬ 
tional advantage Busy with manufacture of 
armaments, Japan has even to impurt Bombay 
cotton goods front him. His ‘ patriotism ’ and 
his erv of ‘ boycott Japanese ’ will not. prevent 
him to avail of it. fully whatever be the plight 
of tht? cotton-grower, the worker or the 
consumer of the Swadehsi or of China. 

Meanwhile, Japan is advancing through the 
very heart, of China, and, the ruthless march is 
laying low every opposition of the Chinese. The 
•only hope of China lies in her hulk and number, 
and perhaps in a long continued resistance by 
•guerilla warfare But the Japanese know that, 
well enough and arc prepared for it Bo far 
none of their plans has miscarried in spite of the 
•dismal predictions of her critics. The Living 
Age (January, 1938) reminds its readers 
'editorially : 

In ils sympathy with China, the woild ha® nm vet 
grasped the phenomenal efficiency of die Japanese military 
machine in the ait of invasion. Liaison between the 
Navy, Army and Supply Departments has been excellent. 
Even allowing for the Chinese collapse, after the Hang¬ 
chow Bay landing, the Japanese Staff seems to have 
made no mistakes of consequence. Operations of a 
similar kind in the past have invariably been badly 
bungled : the Amerifun landing in Cuba, the British 
campaign in South Africa, the ill-fated Dardanelles and 
Mesopotamian expeditions and Sarrail’s exasperating 
postponements of his pnsh at Saloniki. This proficiency 
of the Japanese in conducting vast operations overseas 
•without delay may well become a perpetual night-mare 


to the Philippine Commonwealth, to Australia and to the 
European Powers which have possessions in the Far 
East. 

Japan's objectives were sketched by the 
Tannka Memorial as clearly as ever in 1927. 
It stated : 

“In older to conquer China, we must first conquer 
Manchuria and Mongolia. In order to ronquer the world 
we must first conquer China. If we succeed in conquering 
China the rest of the Asiatic Countries and the South Sea 
Countries will fear us ami suirender to us, than the woild 
will realise that Eastern Asia is ours and will not dare 
to violate our rights. . . . Having China’s entire re¬ 
sources. at oui disposal we shall pioceed to conquer India, 
tiie Archipelago, Asia Minor. Ce.nlral Asia and even 
Europe. But to get control of Manchuria and Mongolia 
is the first step, if the Yamato race wishes to distinguish 
itself in continental Asia.” 

Even to us Indians this is no secret; only 
we need take no alarmist view of a possibility 
that, as Ptmdit Jawaharlal reminded at, Ilari- 
pura, was yet, remote, 

A Japanese oi German oi Italian invasion of India is 
to f rgel the ic.ililies completely and In live in a world 
of fantasy. Japan is further away from India, for all 
practical purposes, than England is. The land route is 
entirely closed and impossible of passage even for air¬ 
craft. The «ca route is very long and terribly dangerons 
and (aruiut be negotiated till Japan is master of the sea 
ami air and Britain and the United States have been 
wholly disabled. Japan cannot think of coining to India 
till she has ahsnibed the whole of China, a task almost 
certainly beyond her c< mpetencc and resources. Even 
after that, the next ioutlines on the list arc Australia 
and Philippine Island® and the Netherlands India. 

Tt is equal I v fantastic to think in terms of a German 
oi Italian invasion of India Both these countries will 
have their woik cut mu foi them in Europe and their 
objectives lie in Europe <u North Africa. But if by any 
chance the Fast ist Powers gain an overwhelming victory 
in a woild war and the world lies prostrate before them,, 
then of roiijse anything might happen. Even so, India 
will n t go as a gif I lo anybody. .She will resist the 
invader to the ill most ami in spite of lack of military 
and such like iesoui<es she ha- developed enough strength 
and technique of her own method of struggle to make an 
invasion a terriblv burdensome operation We have to 
snuggle todav with an entrenched system which has dug 
itself deep into our very soil. It will he far easier to 
deal with a new-comer who comes with hostile intentions. 

— ( A. B. Putrika . 

But Sir Ian Hamilton, who knows the 
Japanese from the days of the Russo-Japanese 
War, told recently an English audience : 

IIow iionstruus it will scorn to posterity that, through¬ 
out 1937, the European nations should have been 
quatrelling like dugs over a bone about Spain, which has 
not the least intention of allowing itself to be gnawed 
by anv outsider. 

The Emperor is marelung from the Island of the 
Rising Sun. His fighters drink up the great rivers of • 
China. The smoke of their bombs makes dark the air. 

His road is clearly mark' *—Hankow, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Bhamo. Burma, Ars-ji, Bengal. That is the 
prospect if nothing is done. Nothing less than Europe 
united can definitely hold up that army. 
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The Far East and the European Powers 

Europe may herself be the theatre of war 
by no less rapacious powers. So, the European 
powers who have interests in the Far East have 
to he satisfied with their diplomatic protests and 
the Japanese diplomatic expression of regrets 
Tins saves the face, though it does not suvi- 
Britain’s or France’s interest or prestige. 

Britain, at any rate, must not be drawn m 
in this phase of the struggle for .-upremaev in 
the East. She is to arm herself at tins hour 
thoroughly, before the Japanese eompu^t and 
assimilation of the vast country i< completed so 
that, when the hour of decision comes "Ik- may 
be found fit and ready tor it The Singapore 
Base uws rec fitly opened Yet, Singapore is 
now outflanked, as an eminent English military 
correspondent reminds us : 

I#! us examine Japanese polios apart Intin her 
desire to wield influence on the North East funnier when 
complete control of China is obtained. The Japanese 
will never forgive us the severance of the alliance after 
she had served the Allies in the- War. Our decision 
meant the building of Singapore Base and brougliL in its 
train the policy of neutralizing the Base. Japan's first 
essential is to creep down the coast of the South China 
Sea and take up a position 'between Hongkong and 
Singapore. An extension from that position would 
outflank Singapore and there are indications that 

the scheme is to obtain a concession from Siam 

to cut a canal through the isthmus of Kxa, 

about 700 miles north of Singapore. A glance 

at the map will show how she would get behind the new 
gateway base and touch right m to Victoria Point. Burma. 
France wanted to make this canal some year . go as a 
safeguard for lndo-China but did not prom it with the 
idea, and the Japanese at once began to establish influence 
in Siam. A waterway through the 35 mile- of land 
would take Japanese ships from the South China Sea to 
the Indian Ocean out of range of Suigupme. To be sate 
we are foitiiymg Penang but even that is distant from 
any northern rut tluough the Isthmus. Developments n 
these lines could only mean an ultimate r ipanese squadn 
in the Indian Ocean and perhaps considerdb 1 * incied 
the flooding oi India's markets with cheap Japane 
goods. In the long view theie is the possibility of 
Japanese power being fell on the land *ide of Tnd 
where China touches the frontict, ami bj wa> of tl 
southern water*. 

The Far East and America 

A clear indication of the American inten¬ 
tions in solving the Chinese puzzle would perhaps 
be helpful for Britain. But. after the refusal n f 
the Stimson offer by Sir John Simon during the 
Manchurian crisis in 1932, the U. S. A. are no 1 
going to move away from their “ peace and 
neutrality policy ” and throw themselves again 
into the arms of the "perfidious Albion.” This 
attitude got further support from the* recent 
turn in British foreign policy. Of, course 
America has her own interests on the Pacific— 
the Pliillipinos, the fishing interests disregarded 


by the Japanese, and lastly, the old policy 
uf “Open-door in China” and “the terri¬ 
torial integrity of China.” For the present her 
answer to all Japanese challenge is a big navy 
and a gigantic armament programme, and, a 
demand in company w r itli France and Britain to 
know the plan of Japanese naval building 
Japan necessarily refused it, but she cannot Btop* 
the l T . S. A. front building a formidable fleet. 

The Far East and the Soviet 

The only other factor in the Far Eastern 
politics is the Soviet Russia—an incalculable 
lorce which may again favour China by her 
alliance as a result of the understanding 
between the Chinese Communists and the 
Kuomintang. But the LT. S. S. R did not 
appear to be very vigorous when they were 
challenged on the Amur by the Japanese. 
Russia is no doubt busy preparing feverishly 
on the Baikal, which has been characterized as 
the key to Asia by a correspondent, m the Neirs 
Chronicle : 

In this part of ilii' world history and geography are 
both in the making. To understand why Baikal is a 
potential stoini centre we must look eastward. 

On the East, Outer Mongolia bolder* upon Japan's 
puppet State oi Mdnchukuo, ami upon Inner Mongolia. 
The Trans-Siberian railway, which skirl* Lake Baikal, 
continues through the Buryat Republic and then for a 
thousand miles run* close to Japanese territory, at some 
point* onlv a few mile* distant. But it does not run in 
a straight line. At Khabarovsk, the headquarters of the 
Far Eastern Red Army, the line turns suuthwaid down 
Ru**ia'* Maritime Province to Vladivostok. And Vladi¬ 
vostok is only a few hours by air from Japan'* great 
industrial centres 

There is no doubt that Japan has her agents among 
these people. She ha*, indeed, confessed to harboring 
a scheme for an 1 independent ’ Mongolia which should 
unite the 2000.000 Mongols living in Manchukuo, the 
1,500,000 Mongol* of Inner Mongolia, the 750,000 of 
Outer Mongolia and the 500,000 in the Buryat, who are 
at piesfit Russian citizen*. 

Japan has even promised the feudal lords of Inner 
Mongolia the whole Province of Hsingan if they will 
fuilher this scheme. The stakes m this mighty chess 
game oie enormous and are not all political. Siberia, as 
a whole, is the richest legion in the world still largely 
unexploited 

Outer Mongolia, which Russia must continue to 
control li she is to hold her Eastern Empire, is also not 
negligible economically. 

The- strategic importance of Outer Mongolia, however, 
is the dominant factor. To the Japanese, Outer Mongolia 
is the key to Baikal and the cutting of communication 
be.tween Moscow and the Far East. To the Russians, 
Outer Mongolia is the corridor to China and the still 
unexjdoited parts of Asia. 

Nothing is certain, hut the sands appear to be running 
out from the Japanese hour-glass. Time favours the- 
Russian*. To begin with, the Far Eastern District is- 
rapidly necoming impregnable from the military view¬ 
point. No longer is it an army 6,000 miles from its base* 
which could be cut off and starved out. 
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Twenty years of solid economic and social 
reconstruction stands to the credit of Moscow, 
and the recent purges, however, astounding 
and distasteful to the world at large, are said to 
have left it strong in morale so as to enable Stalin 
himself to refer to the ‘ anti-Comintern pact 
and to accept, the challenge, if it comes, from 
Rome and Berlin and Tokyo. Naturally, 
Stalin’s eyes are sharp and watchful even 
though to his Communist, compatriots they may 
appear to have lost their revolutionary dreami¬ 
ness and fire and brilliance He must save the 
U.S.8.R.. from the counter-revolutionary forces 
that surround her and thus keep Communism in 
saddle in Russia, so that international Commu¬ 
nism in other lands may in that success find 
hope and courage for itself. The enemies ot 
Moscow at the moment are too many. Poland. 
Greece, Rumania (with or without, the short¬ 
lived Goga regime), are almost at. a striking 
distance, while the arms of Hitler are long 
enough to strike her even in her heart, th. 1 
Ukraine. Europe is m the grip of Fascism 

Nazism in Triumph 

Around Hitler’s totalitarian Germany and 
Mussolini's corporative Italy revolves today the 
politics of all Europe. This Fascism bound 
Moscow and Paris together, Prague to 
Moscow, and brought London nearer to the 
two. The Spanish tragedy drags ou its barbar¬ 
ous course in which Fascism and Republicanism, 
with Communism a* its ally, are contending—a 
prelude, as the ideologues hold, to the real war 
under the shadow of which the world lives 
today. Meanwhile, Hitler has indulged in a 
shorter purge. The military heads of the 
General Stuff, General Von Fritzch and Marshall 
Von Bloembeig, are gone—one imprisoned, the 
other removed,-—and the top of the army 
Nazized at one stroke. Even in their wildest 
dreams the Hohenzollern would never think of 
challenging the Prussian militarists in this way 
Yet, the army has yielded, and Germany though 
voiceless, looked probable askance But the 
Fuehrer was ready with his trick of ‘ external 
success ’ to appease the Germans. Quick came 
his invitation to Schuschnigg, the Austrian 
Chancellor, and an eleven hour’s talk and 
marshalling of forces on the Austrian border 
made that unreasonable man see reason in 
Hitler’s proposal to give the important, post of 
the Ministry of Interior and police administra¬ 
tion in Austria to Hitler’s nominee, an unproved 
Nazi. The Fuehrer now can turn to Czecho¬ 
slovakia. He triumphantly talked of his 
achievements and even of ‘ not tolerating a free 


press in Britain.’ In a day Austria has beett 
reduced to vassalage—mid the good Catholics- - , 
of Austria no more can count on Mussolini to> 
move his soldiers on the frontier, nor on the 
allies who pledged Austrian sovereignty, opposed 
m the pre-IJitler days even sin Austro-Gerraan 
trade agreement and resisted the Austrian wish 
for a restoration of the llabsburg House. 
II Dure is silent now, probably sullen, or more 
probably, he was sounded beforehand by the 
Berlin dictator. Any way, it. remains to be 
seen how the Berlin-Home axis works on after 
Hiller's triumph in Austria and Britain’s recent 
attempt to please Mussolini 

British Policy 

The outstanding event of the month in 
political affairs is the split, in the British 
Cabinet. Mr Anthony Eden’s resignation has 
udveihsed clearly the the rift that existed within 
if over the question of its foreign relations. 
The autograph letter ot the British Premier to 
Mussolini and Lord Halifax’s visit, to Hitler 
showed the mind of the British upper classes 
who, in spite of the rebuffs from the two 
dictators, and their professed faith m the demo¬ 
cratic principles, recognise that in the inevitable 
division of the world in coming days into rival 
ideological camps their fate was bound to be 
linked with that of the Fascist, powers. Mr. 
Chamberlain has, therefore, to break with his 
Foreign Secretary though the Italian press was 
still continuing its Radio war in Arabic in the 
Near East against Britain and shows no signs of 
agreeing uith Britain on the Spanish or any 
other question For 1 ho present the retreat 
from the 1 League policy ’ will be covered up by 
an admission of the claims of Realpolitik — viz., 
advantages of Anglo-Italian understanding by a 
recognition of the Abyssinian conquests of Italy 
and granting of a large loan In Italy to balance 
her budgets by Groat Britain, and the with¬ 
drawal in return of volunteers from Spain by 
Italy. These are calculated to buy a safe Empire 
route in the Mediterranean, and, possibly, 
at the moment when Hitler ha3 just got Austria 
under hi« virtual sway against, the will and 
interest of his dictator-partner Mussolini, draw 
these two anti-British partners a little apart-. 
Of course Berlin is already noting that and the 
Nazis w'ould never allow “ the Berlin-Rome 
axis ” to weaken. Now that Eden' is off, they 
would rather ask this Anglo-Italian negotiation 
to broaden into an Anglo-C, r man-Italian nego¬ 
tiation on the basis, in addition to ihe above, 
of a return of the old German colonies, Can 
Britain agree to that? She has to, if Mussolini 
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and Hitler stand together and the British upper 
classes, who are behind the Chamberlain cabinet 
and its policy of appeasing the Fascist dicta¬ 
tors, remain in power. The return of the 
German colonies is not an academic question 
with the German or British diplomats today 
Lord Lothian hints in the International 
Affairs (Nov.-Dee. 1937) that a return of the 
former German colonies i> not, a had bargain to 
buy oft Hitler though Mr Wickham Steed may 
compare it to the Danegeld The question 
is examined by Harold Nicholson m the 
International Affairs Man-Feb 1938) : 

Aie w<* riinert in ns-uining lhat (.cimuny would 
be “ satisfied" weir wo able | ( i return to liei those 
colonies wlin-li slit* possessed in 1013? Even when she 
possessed those • -ilonir-- in undisputed and unconditional 
ownership she via still eluinourmg for her place u. the 
sun. 

“What Cerinauv want 1 - is power" She knows vei> well 
lhat the rclnm nl tier Joimer < (domes (even if that were 
feasible) would diminish rather than increase her power. 

I regard Hen flnler as a most consistent man 1 liolieve 
that what lie hiniseli desires is eontamed in the pages 
of Man kamp). What he desir. s is i'.rund und Roden 
m, nr otlici words, teriitonal and economic acquisitions 
in Centrul anil South-Eastern Europe Such acquisitions 
might lead hun into r.onfliet with Russia. If he i« to 
succeed in that conflict he must assiue that he i« pro¬ 
tected in the icai, that he has the necessary Rnrkvnt- 
derhung as against France In oidei to stenlisc fiance 
he must sierdise England Yet what does he possess 
wheiewith to puichasc our nenitalitv*'’ lie has nn teal 
assets at all Thetefoie he (ic.iles an ailiheial asset, the 
Colonial Propaganda. He tan now offer us the abandon¬ 
ment of his claim fin the. colonies in teturn foi a free 
hand in the East If we take his (ohmia 1 demands at 
their fate value, then he at least obtain 1 - s..;iu iolonic 
which will plca.se his people. If wc tefnse hi 1 - demands, 
then lie can ilaun m compensation titu neuli.ihlv in Ins 
European amlutions. It is for this reason so mipoitant 
that wi should not suiiendei one inch ol colonial teiritmy 
without obtaining in ictiiin pieci-e assurances in regard 
to Germany's Euiopi-an amlutions. To lestore the colonies 
in rdurn for Geiinan “friendship” Vm Id he to exchange 
a substance hu a -he,low. It is for (in, icason that ' 
am opposed |ii «olonial innus»-inn exiept as part of 
a geneial seilli incnt. 

Yd, ii Italy and Germany iold together, 
the prc-Mit British Gainin' will have in yield 
■on tin- titiesliou to(i; fur ill combined foieo of 
the 'otahtanun state?- u v o too strong to be 
(Challenged bv Bril am The only luiuo of 
assorting himself, the Britisher knows, as a 
practical man who does not, talk much of 
KeulpolitiL oi Machlpolitil , is to re-arm 
thoroughly and win ovv suitable allies. If onlv 
America could be persuaded to see. that Britain 
means to ‘make the world safe for demonacy’ 
Mr. Wickham Steed undertook llii? on a mission 
to America, and in the Chatham House spoke 
of his American experience.:. The extracts to 
follow show hov an adept British publicist, wooes 
a country with a draft policy. 


This draft policy has not yet been made public In 
Cheat Britain: blit it has been agreed to by some 
members of all parties, and I will quote itB main lines : 

The aint of British policy should be to uphold and 
defend the vital interests and free civilisation of Great 
Britain and the British Commonwealth and, in co-opera¬ 
tion with other countries, to safeguard peace. The 
methods of attaining this aim are: (a) to ban aggres¬ 
sive violence from international relations, to restore 
ie-peet for tieuties und covenants, and for this purpose 
f these aie very important words I to raise and to keep 
the armed stiength of Great Britain and the Common¬ 
wealth up to whatevei level mav be needed: (b) to 
eo-ordmate, through the League of Nations and other¬ 
wise. politieul, eeonoinie and militaiy stiength, so as to 
deter and. if need lie to resist armed aggression; (c) to 
ihseoimlenanee and counteract aggression in ihe form 
of propaganda; (</) to promote imp.ulial inquiry into 
inteinational giicvanees and peaceful icdress of proved 
wrong* 

While recognising that all civilised peoples are 
entitled to choose their own political and social systems, 
British policy must nevi rthelcss seek to support at all 
tunes the positive principles of lesponsible individual 
ticedom. under lepresputative democialie government, 
upon which the Bntish Commonwealth is founded. 
Among these pimeiples ate lespect for individual human 
lights, toleration of racial, religious and political 
diffeienees ami flee association hi tween the members and 
sim turns of the i (immunity, all of which are essential 
(((millions of the establishment of peace. British policy, 
tin refine, must oppose in the international sphere 
lnlolciancc and icrourse to arbitrary violence. It must 
favimi ine'ltods of impartial inquiry and peaceful adjust¬ 
ment. and the willing a< replant e of a common law if 
nations, and it must lie ready to join others in with¬ 
standing bleaches of this law as the only way to 
diminish armaments and to create peaie. 

1 spoke in public in the United States only once 
or twice, hilt I spoke confidentially to the, Connell on 
Foreign Relations, to the Foreign Policy Association, 
to the New York Jewish Committee to the Harvard Chib, 
and vai ions other uatherings. I met also some responsible 
executive officers of the United Slates. In all quarters 
1 was assured that our draft policy is in accord with 
American ideas, and 1 was asked whether 1 eould give 
them the assurance that it was, or would Iip, Bntish 
poliev. T said “I cannot. I can only tell you what 
some ol us ate trying to do.” 

The speaker of course nuked the Chicago 
speech of President Roosevelt. But certainly 
the Ghftiuberlitin Government, as the move to 
open negotiations with Muwsolin' proves, do not 
i-liare his hope or faith in “ democratic, front" 
and America knows British foreign policy is in 
rite hands of Mr Chamberlain and not of 
Mr Bleed. 

World Economies 

A survey of the world affairs today 
thus leaves no doubt in the mind that the 
world appears to be ‘ deeper in cynicism and dis¬ 
order. more tangled m intrigue than ever before.’ 
Even the economic, facts hold out no great hope. 
There has been, no doubt, a slow emerging from 
out, of the slump that overtook the world in 
1929, hut how far this is based on permanent 
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and really firm foundations, and how far this 
prosperity itself reflects the disease of the world, 
a result of its maddened hurry to re-ann—is a 
question that remains yet, to be seen. Already 
America is said to be facing another slump 
which is to overtake others. How the world 
fared economically before this can, however, be 
seen from a League of Nations publication 
World Economic Survey, Sixth Year, 1936-37 : 
(summarised in the International Affans, Jan- 
Feb., 1938). 

World industrial activity continued to recovei, and 
is now hack to its 1929 level, even when the LLS.S.R. 
(where industrial production has quadrupled) 1 * 
excluded. On the other hand, it is far lower than it 
would be had the normal rate of expansion of at least 
3 per cent, per annum been maintained since 1929. 
One important stimulus, at least since 1936, has been 
rearmament, which is estimated to affect 60 per cent, of 
industry. The world spent two and a half to three 
times as much on armaments in 1936 as in 1933. But 
the relative importance of armaments expenditure varies 
widely in different countries. In Japan it represents 
one-fifth of the national income; in the United States 
one-fiflielh. 

International trade continues in lag behind mdustnal 
production, although if the USS.R. is omitted the gap 
is not very wide, trade having lecovcred to 98.3 per ce.nt. 
of its volume m 1929, whilst industrial production has 
leached 107.1 per cent, of its 1929 level. On the other 
hand, the recovery in trade is primarily accounted for 
by increased demand for raw materials. Trade in 
manufactured goods in 1936 was still only 75 per cent, 
of its volume in 1929. The crisis barriers to intci- 
national trade remain, even though the factors which 
may have justified their eieilion, exchange instability 
and falling prices, have disappeaied. 

World unemployment, at one time three tunes as 
great as in 1929, was only twice as great m the middle 
of 1936, and falling lapidly. Social legislation proceeded 
apace; a striking example being the law securing four 
weeks" paid holiday annually for agricultural labourers 
in New Zealand. 


fn discussing the recent “gold scare,” the Survey 
aigues that “the glut of gold in some countries and its 
scarcity in others reflects, not a superabundance of goldi 
in general, hut an international disequilibrium based 
upon fundamental economic and political, rather than 
monetary, causes . . . Only by u gi eater rise in prices 
in the gold-receiving than in the gold-losing countries, 
coupled with ficer impoits into the guld-ieoeiving 
countries, could the flow he icvcrsed and the stock of 
gold be more evenly distubuled.” Elsewhere it is pointed 
out that the inflow of foreign capital into the United 
States tluoiighout 1935 and 1936 amounted to “over 
*3.500.000 daily, including Sundays and holidays.” 

An* xsv again approaching v end of this 
cycle? 

Economists have often put fttiih m their 
nwti si unci' for a solution for the present 
trouble-. They prophesy it break-down for 
(ienniiny (Herr Shuelit is no more the Econo¬ 
mic dictator), an exhaustion for Japan, a 
lailure ol (be Abyssinian investment of 
M ussolmi But we should remember that a 
people, which i* in a ntood to suffer privations 
for the sake of any vision, true or false, can put 
up uilh incredible difficulties The Bolshevists 
proved it for long years, the Italians did the same 
during the Abyssinian campaign anti are still 
doing «o along with the Germans and the 
Japanese. Until the ship of state founders on' 
some rock—probably a first clas«. war—econo¬ 
mies does not play the role that economists 
attribute to it. 

And is the world drifting towards that 
eataclvsime fate'* Or, will nations, fully con¬ 
scious ;ih they are of the strength of their 
opponents, wait and wait., in spite of every 
temptation to plunge themselves headlong, until 
the mad hear will be passed? There is no 
guessing where the forces lead the world today. 

G. H. 
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Mahatma Gandhi To Ha Htoposad For 
NohrJ Paacr Pnzr 

A eublegiani. dull'd Oslo iNotwayi 
February II, 19 HS. lai-« ll that "the Noiwcgum 
organization ol the Fi lends oi India slates 
Mabatnm < ■:111< 1 ] 1 r will be proposed a:* a eandi* 
date for tills year's Nobel Peace Prize.” 

No wortiuer name can be proposed. Ii 
ought to have been pioposed long ago But, 
better late than never, as the proverb goes 

Among those who have received the Nobel 
peine prize up to dale, there was no one who 
got it for having actually established peace in 
Ihe world. They got it, because then work and 
influence were believed to make for peace 

The Nobel Peace Prize should go to one 
who works for world peace and who is absolute¬ 
ly opposed to war on any account, if such a 
person can be found. Mahatma Gandhi is such 
a man He believes in aluin.sa or non-\ lolence. 
not as a mere policy, but primarily as- a spiritual 
principle, which is nkn binding in the political 
and economic spheres 

Tf any wars be defensible and justifiable, 
they are those waged lor freedom, liberation 
independence The question, therefore, auses 
if all wars are to be condemned and avoided, 
what is the effeeiixc substitute toi wars o* 
independence winch is morally justifiable 
Malmtma Gandhi believes that xnli/itiirahn, ol 
which soul force, end disobedience, pas-ivi 
resistance are approximate free renderings, is 
such a substitute for war 

But. is it an effective substitute, so far as 
the attainment of freedom and independence is 
concerned? 

To have recourse to #att/a<jrah<i for the 
attainment of freedom and independence and 
to take tip arms for the same purpose are as 
poles HRimder as means to an end A sufficient¬ 
ly long period of time must he allowed for de¬ 
monstrating the efficacy of the new method 
Mahatma Gandhi lias been doing all that is 

45—14 


possible to ensure its success. Many a time he 
has risked lus life m the pursuit oi xati/ayrtthn 
Manx co-workers and followers of Malmtnmji 
have likewise done si The result so fai 
obtained is not unpromising 

One of the inosi potent causes of w r ar is 
peiiahsm Pacifism and icrialism cannot, 
therefore, go togcthci Mahatma Gandhi is 
opposed to imperialism Ills pacifism is sincere. 
It a citizen ol an imperialistic country wants 
to sincerely oppose ^ar he must become an anti- 
impciiulist. For imperialism promotes war 
iithei directly oi indirectly. Without war no 
unpire can be built up, and the preservation of 
mi empire also necessitates war Nor is this all. 
The vety I act that a nation owns an empire 
and is m consequence wealthy and powerful, 
incites other nations to exert themselves to build 
up empiies bv means of aggressive wars. The 
Iasi gieal wmld war, Italy's war m Abyssinia 
and Japanese aggression m China are examples' 

Capitalism is neatly allied to militarism 
and imoi nahsin The capitalists of all indus¬ 
trial nations pmducc more manufactured good.- 
hv powei-diiven machinery m their hig factories 
than are req lined toi home consumption 
Therefore they require foreign marki ts Tf the 
ioreign count lies where these good 1 - can be sold 
are their dependencies which are prevented 
directlv or indirectlv from remaining or becom¬ 
ing industrially self-sufficient, that is considered 
very Inrkv for the industrial nation Hence 
all powerful industrial nations wish to have 
dependencies or --object countries, miscalled 
colonies, both lor obtaining raw materials ai 
clump prices for manufacture and lor the sale 
of manufaetmed goods. The obtaining of de¬ 
pendencies and keening them in subjection in¬ 
volves war. 

No means have, yet been thought of and no 
steps taken to control and restrict, the manu¬ 
facture of goods in factories u> such an extent 
as to obviate the evils of capitalism pointed out 
above. Unrestricted manufacture leads to 
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economic war, which may lead and has often 
led to actual war. 

All this shows that pacifism and capita¬ 
lism as it exists today can not go together. 

Mahatma (hindhi is for obtaining all the 
service to humanity that he can from all classes 
of men, including the wealthy. A.- he said m a 
speech at Qiulon on the ltith January. 1937 . 

'"11 all llie princes would < all thenisolvis m;i van Is 
of (.ocj, they would lie luriertl) ilesi iilnng llieniseJw-s, 
lull they cannol he senanls oi God unless lli<-\ die 
seivanis ol ihe people. And il /.iiiiindais and linuued 
men and all who ha\e possessions would lieJt llieniselves 
an liustees and jieilorm I lit ail ol leniiiu i.tlion dial 1 
have deseiibcd, this win Id would indeed In a blessed 
world to live in ” 

Though (iandhiji 1ms never declared him 
sell in favour ol any class war and Las n<n 
denounced capitalism and capitalists m the way 
some other leaders ot men have done, the veiy 
great importance which he attaches to spinning 
and hand-wcaving and other village liidustiies 
twhich are all cottage industries,), shows that lie 
has discovered a key to world peace which 
many oilier pacifists have not pel Imps done. 

It is not mu object heie to discuss wliethei 
big factories and capitalism can be entirely dis¬ 
pensed with In some places m India cotton 
mills cannot meet even provincial demands, and 
llierefore whatever otliei ivils may be due to 
them, they cannot lead to dumping and war 
We wish only to show that Gandluji’.- ideals 
and activities are all conducive to world peace 

As Gandluji is against politica 1 and econo¬ 
mic imperialism, so is lie opposed to religious 
imperialism Religious imperialism--the belie I 
oi Mime icligious eoinomnities that their religion 
is the only true ichgion or that it l- the best, 
and that all other communities must be con¬ 
vened to then faith, has in t:< • past led to many 
wars, and \a\ again, indirectly and m a dis¬ 
guised I’miii, do so in the tutuic (Iandhiji 
believes ni the eipiality of al 1 religions, is against 
proselv fusing and is m favour ol all men livine. 
according to itu best, ideals ol their own ichgions 
and at the same time learning from othei 
religions. Tie is thus against religious im¬ 
perialism, which has been and may again In¬ 
directly and indirectly the cause ot many wars 

Here again it is not our intention to dis¬ 
cuss whether it is right to rule out all conver¬ 
sions Our nbj-'ct is merely to point out that 
(Iandhiji’s belief in the equality <d all religions 
is calculated to promote pence and goodwill 
among the followers of all r'digi »ns 

Racialism and racialists ha ,T e caused many 
wars and may do so again. Muhat.ina (landlu 
is not n racialist.. He does not believe in the 


innate superiority of some races and is not 
guilty of fomenting race hatred He is a lover 
of man The life, character, idealism and words 
and deeds of a man like him are calculated to 
promote peace and goodwill among men. 

There is at present no man living in any 
country who enjoys to a greater extent the love 
and respect of a larger number of men of hit- 
own country and of outsiders. That itself 
makes for peace 

Britain’s power and wealth, duo directly 
and indirectly to India’s subject condition, have 
inu-cd the envv and jealousy of many nations 
leading them to aggivs-ivi attempts at similar 
self-aggrandisement Therefore, one principal 
condition precedent to world peace is the 
liberation of India Among men now living no 
one has been lining more tin India's political 
freedom and independence than he This is 
Mahatma Gandhi's last, but not the least, claim 
lo recognition a- the gieatc-l living promoter 
oi world peace 

How India's Subject Condition 
Menaces World Peace 

More than a decade ago the late l)i .1 T 
Sunderland of America, than whom there nevei 
was a gieater lnend ol India m any foreign 
country, pointed out in The Modem Hrvicw that 
it had been repeatedly declared by European 
statesmen that the real cau-e of the world wai 
ol 1914-1918 was India's subject condition. 
Great. Blit urn's possession, for more than 150 
vcuis, of so vast and rich an empire in Asia 
as India is, had been all the while kindling 
jealousy, envy and lust ot conquest in the 
brea-t- of the other leading nations of Europe. 
They had looked on with envy and said . It 
Great Britain hold- her vast and rich Indian 
po—es-ions as the result ol conquest, why should 
we not also conquer rich and lucrative,,. 
pos-es-ions 9 

Herbert Adams Gibbon- write- in his book- 
Tin Xnr Mop of Asia • 

“No one (an undri stand (he foreign policy of Great 
Britain, wlmh lias mspned military and diplomatic 
ailiMiies fimu the Nupoleonn wais lo ihr present day, 
who does not inteipret wars, diplomatu conflicts, treaties 
and alliances, tcrntnnal annexations, extensions oi 
prnlrctoiates, all with I lie* fun of India constantly in 
mind." 

This is true. For the larger part of the ■ 
war.- which England has fought during the last 
two centuries have been directly or indirectly 
i aused by India. And perhaps England fought 
more wars during this period than any other 
nation. 
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Lajpat Hai on Subject India As 
A Menace to World Peace 

a Lala Lajpat Rui wrote to a foreign friend 
of his : 

“The problem of India, lhat is. the piohlem whether 
great India in to he bond or free, is not only an iinpnr’anl 
problem to Great Britain, lint n is one oi the gravest 
.possible concern to the whole woild. It is a finest ion 
upon which, moic perhaps than any other whatever, the 
future peace of Asia. Rnropr and the whole world 
dependw. 

» “India is such a huge slue of the earth and uintaiis 
'* such an immense population, that no poison interested 
iH world aifaiis can ignoie its iinpoitanee I mini’s hiinuii 
potentialities of dll kinds ale veiv gleal. (Inniiuerei illy 
it is stiategie foi nearly half the globe It is the key 
to the Indian Ocean and the ileanng house of tin larger 
|^pait of the Orient This e whv nnhlaiisiu anil 

imperialism have alwavs looked upon it with eves ol 
greed. Tins is why India has inspired \le\andeis, 
. Tamerlanes, Napoleons. Welleslevs, (l/ais and Kaisers 
with visions of woild-empue This is why fm two 
centuries Great Bniain has shaped her foreign diplomacy, 
her 'Military plans ami hei imperial policy with a 
’((instant eye to siiengthening lift hold on India, her 
rirheat province, her greatest soune of wealth and 

prestige. This is why she has mined on so many wars 

to guaid the hoi dels of India, to keep open her road 

to India, to weaken any nation that might endangei her 

possession of Indio."’ 

** 

At- 1 regards tin future, the patriotic Lala 
'went, on to add • — 

“Nor will India 11 the futuir he any Jc s an apple 
of discord among lli nations, a smiec of endless 

plottings, jealousies, intrigues and wars, long as she 
remains a subject people,- a rich prize to he coveted, 
sought for and fought fm liv rival nations. Her onlv 
safety and the only promise of peace and safetv for 
the Orient or for Kiirope he in hei freedom, in liei 
ceasing to lie a pawn on the rhcssbodid of the w'orld's 
diplomatic, imperialistic and (apitalistu plottings, and 

in her power t«» pic.teit herself, a power who li she 
)will abundantly possess, if fiee In the veiv nature ol 

jhe case no League of Nations and no other possible 

agency nr power can ensure peme to the world s 0 hing 
as a great civrlized nation, located in ihe very cenlic 
of the world’s greatest ennluieiit anrl pns-essinp one- 
flh of the entire population^of the globe, is in bondage 
see, therefore, why the problem of India’s freedom 
5r bondage is not only a world problem, hut a problem 
more fundamental to the world's pea<e and safetv than 
any other whatever." 

Consequence of the Subjection of India 

Ever since the eighteenth century the sub¬ 
jugation of India, by Great Britain has stirred 
up perpetual rivalries, jealousies, strifes, plot®, 
r uatreds and wars among the nations of Europe 
That is but another way of saying that Indio 
field in subjection, held as a rich prize by one 
European nation and coveted by the rest, has 
been the leading influence in turning all Europe 
into an armed camp and thus making inevitable 
the terrible conflict which began in 1914. Nor 
can tilings be permanently better so long as 


India remains a subject, land; that, is, so long 
as this prime cause of the plottings, jealousies 
and hostilities of nations continues. 

If about a quarter of a century ago Britain 
had admitted India t,o partnership within the 
British Empire, making her a self-ruling 
Dominion like Canada, Australia, etc , Germany 
would never ha\o dreamed of her Berlin to 
Bagdad railway project Germany went into 
the gieat war--winch became a world war-- 
believing that India was the British Empire’s 
weak spot and that the Indian people would 
take the war as an occasion to revolt against 
their British rulers Who knows whether Japan 
also is not labouring under some such miscon- 
eep(ion‘ > This mistake would not have been 
made by Germany tl India had been a free 
country or at least a contented partner m the 
British Empire, am in consequence there would 
not piobablv have been the last great world 
war 

On Julv Hth 1917, Mr Llovd George, 
then the pnim -ter of Great Britain, sen*' 
a telegram to tli minister of Russia 

saving . 

“There cjii he no ladling peme until ihe icspi.mobility 
of Government.! In then pcoph js (learly r-talilislied 
fioni one eml of Eumpe to the olhei ” 

lie did not add, what wn- quite as line and 
quite its iiupmtant “ There can be no last¬ 
ing pence until the icsponsibility of Govern¬ 
ments to their people i.- clemly established from 
one end of Amu iinrhidinij Indin of course I to 
flu of In r " 

The A Mil's- in toe world war all saw plainly 
and deeh.red that (here could be no permanent 
peace m Europe unless Belgium wots helped to 
remain tret' and Serbia and Poland w'oro given 
freedom Why could not they all see the same 
with icgard to Asia, especially India? A frw 
of them who saw this were overruled All ol 
them ought to have realized that a peace settle¬ 
ment, with Tndia still in subjection, would leave 
her, as in the past., one of the principal danger 
spot*., if not. the danger spot of the world. Ami 
perhaps more than in the past, for India ha* 
risen to a now r self-consciousness, to a new' sense 
of her wrong anrl her humiliating condition, to 
it new determination to be free. 

Key to World Peace in “ hopanishad ” 

In some of his speeches in Travancore last 
year Mahatma Gandhi gave lucid expositions of 
the first mantra or verse of I ipani&had The 
last part of that verse, “ inn ymlhah kasyasvid- 
dhonam,*' means, “ do not covet anybody’s 
"wealth or possession ” Referring to this and 
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other precepts contained in the verse, Ctnudhiji 
said : “ Thi' moment you carry out these 

precepts you become a wise citizen of the world, 
living at, peace with all that lives ’’ The in¬ 
junction, not, to covet anybody’s wealth, is 
meant for individuals as well as for aggregates 
of individuals, such as classes, castes, communi¬ 
ties. nations and races 


Ban on Bharat me Angiezi Raj 
Lifted 

The Bombay ('engross ministrv and perhaps 
some other Congress ministries have lifted 1 the 
ban on some books proscribed by the provincial 
governments concerned in previous vears One 
of the important publications thus proscribed 
was the Ilmdi book “Bharat me Angrezi Raj ” 
by Mr Sundnrlal of Allahabad. For the pre¬ 
paration of this woik Mi Sundarlal asked the 
late Major B 1) Basil, IMS., to permit him 
to translate the latter’s monumental work, 
“Rise of tin* Christian Power in India” The 
permission sought was given and Mr. Sundarlal 
utilized it to very great advantage Major 
Basil gave Mr. Pundarlal other books and 
material also from his library. Mr. Sundarlal 
collected some material himself It is to be 
noted Dint the ban has been lifted nncondition- 
allv and without any reservation The author 
will non be able to present the book again to 
the llmdi-reading public, if he chooses to do so 
We are glad, those among the Hindi-reading 
public who do not, know English wilt now be¬ 
come acquainted with some of Major Basil’s 
historical researches. 


JJHaripura Session of the Indian 
National Congress 



When the Indian National Congress ivie 
given its present constitution in supersession ot 
the previous one, it w perhaps intended, by 
limiting Ihe numhci of delegates, to prevent the 
assemblage of delegates from reaching unwieldy 
proportions. Naturally that object has not 
been gained For Congress boins a growine 
body, the number of its delegates mint go on 
increasing Further limits mind be imposed— 
and perhaps from time to time / 

Anothei object was perhaps to make the 
holding of a Congress session les- expensive than 
before. This object, ton, has not been geined 
It is said, the arrangements for holding the 
session at Haripura cost Rs 1\ lakhs. And it 
is also said, dandhiji asked in ’consequence re- 
bukingly : " Where was the necessity to. get 
things from Bombay, Ahmedabed And 1 Paris? ” 
Was plaster of Paris for the sculptures obtained 


from Paris? Or was something else imported 
from Pans? 

But another and a very important object 
has been gained. Our village people—parti¬ 
cularly m the province in which a particular 
session oi the Congress is held and more* 
specially those in the vicinity of the village 
where it meets—have been brought into greater 
and closer contact with this national organiza¬ 
tion. And the mass of our people live in 
villages In the construction of the tempor¬ 
ary town constructed for the session, mostly 
material available in villages has been used. 
The labour of village artisans and craftsmen 
has been utilized. Village women have played 
as great a part in the construction of the town, 
in keeping if clean and sweet and m preparing 
and providing food for the delegates and 
visitors, as village men Conservation is 
women’s special function in social life When 
once the new political and economic message of 
India ha® been brought home to the humble 
women dwellers in village huts, one may lx 
sure it will bear enduring fruit. 

India’s two principal news agencies, the 
Associated Press and the United Press, have sent _ 
to the dailies n vivid description of the opening* 
of the 51 st session of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress at Vithalnagar, Haripura 

Tin- fift\-fir“t session of the Indian National 
Congress opened today ai Viilialnanui in n vaM 
amphitheatre, the open prandein and simplicity of whirli 
easily mark il out as the piece de resistance of the whole 

Nanai. 

With ten fool bamboo ‘thatti’ walls skilling all¬ 
round and its -ix hope pates, the ampitheatre presents 
ihr spectacle of a cast fortress with nienaiing battlements 
finm a distance 

On a nearer approach the pate-, particularly the 

two main ones opening on the Jlmnda Chowk, reveal 

ploricms examples of art with a distinct Oiiental stamp 
about them Steppinp into the arena past the iri-rolonr 
riir'.iins which hide the view of the interior through the 
pates one suddenly comes upon the va«tness of the area 
whnh bamboo ‘thattis’ hide from pubhr view. * 

To Accommodate Th.cr Lakhs 

Oval in shape the amphitheatre which has been 
planned to areornmodale mote than three lakhs must 
have entailed the organisers the least labour for all its 

immensity The natural lav of the pround makes it 

immensely suitable for the purpose of a pipantie 
patlierinp. Sloping praduallv from the river side, the, 
ptomul suddenly rises in the opposite direction towards 
the leaders’ dais on the opposite side. Neatly marked 
out enclosures for delegates from different provinces, 
visitors, the press, a spacious dais with galleries on either 
side of it for the Reception Committee members, and 
- (owning all. a brilliantly lighted rostrum with its aTtistie 
outlines marked out by multicoloured lamps present an 
unforgettable spectacle of grandeur and orderliness, f 

A Picturesque Crowd 

A seething mass of humanity besieged all gates to 
the vast amphitheatre where the open session is being 
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piesiuenlidl Ha’s with the row oi safron-sarici] Scvika* 


held, and, despite the orderly behaviour of the crowd, 
volunteers at various gales were hard put to ll t« 
regulate admission. 

Long befoie the meeting was due to commence, the 
vast visitois’ enclosures began slowly hut steadily to fill 
up. Villagers, men, women and children, carrying 
blankets began to settle down m ordeily fashion for 
what to them was a memorable event in their live*,. 
Volunteers and ‘ Desh-sevikas ’ were busy duecting the 
stream of visitors through the proper gales leading to 
the different enclosures while long rows of booking offices 
outside worked with feverish activity. 

At ten minutes to five, ovei two lakhs of people 
wete inside. One part of the visitors’ enclosure had 
been filled, while the other was only partially filled 
The delegates’ enclosure and the Reception (.ominittee 
gallery, however, were completely filled. Outside the 
villagers were squatting down patiently in their hundreds, 
letting the more impatient pass and waiting to take 
their turn. The gates were thrown wide open and people 
kept pouring in in their thousands and the vast visitors 
enclosure was steadily filling. The sun was casting long 
shadows and in the mellow light of the setting sun, the 


guarding it all round with their hands interlocked, 
piesenied a colourful picture. More Sevikas and 
volunteeis lined all the routes inside the amphitheatre. 
In a hipli pitch of expectant> ihe rrnwils sat awaiting 
the piesidenti.il profession, when the band announced 
that the leaders had formed the procession from the 
presidential tent by the blue waters of the Tapti river. 
Ml eves immediately turned towards the west and th< 
entiri gathering rose up in their seats. 

The Storm Abates 

The dtiht sturm continued even to-day and huts 
ol many leaders and delegates suffeicd in consequence. 
The elcctiio wires are reported to have snapped in many 
places ,nd the electricians of Vithalnagar were kept 
busy repairing them and preventing damage and accident. 
A timely warning was also broadcast. 

Despite the dust and cold visitors in thousands 
ponied into the Congiess camps and by evening every 
inch of the space in Vithalnagar was one solid mass 
of humanity moving towards the pandal where the open* 
session is being held By thf time the session began, 
the storm abated and the .. ensphere was calm. 

Peasants amt Kishans 

In order to implement the fundamental idea under¬ 
lying Gandhiji’s suggestion of having village sessions of 
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Piesulenl Suhhas Huso being tuken in procession 

Congress, the Reception Committee had granted conces¬ 
sion to peasant ami Kisan visitors from the interior and 
taking advantage of this offer nearly one lakh of them 
Were present toddy. Besides these another one lakh of 
delegates, visitors and Reception Committee members 
also attended, while ovei two lakhs of people, mostly 
villagers, were outside the parulal The entire area was 
fitted with loud-speakers and every wold from the rostrum 
was distinctly audible from the fdrlhe c t corner. 

Presidential Procession 

Just at 5-dO p n. the presidential nroression glided 
to the rostrum prneded I., a band party oi volunteers. 
The procession was in the following order:—Chairman 
£of the Reception Committee, Duibar Gopal Dcsai and then 
order of two. Sj. Suhhas Chandra Bose and Pandit 
Jtonharlal Nehru, JVlaulana Ahul Kalam Azad and Mrs 
jjini Naidu, Mr. Bhulahhai Desai and Achaiya 
"ini, Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram and Mr. Sankrr Ran 
Deo, Mr. Narendra Deo and Mr. Achyut Patwardhan 
and Mr. Sara) Chandra Bose. 

Lord Samuel, who .va-. present, wus s*-en cuthusiasttr¬ 
ail y taking snapshots of the mass of humanilv present 
in the endoseil natural amphitheatre. JJ 

Homage to the Mother 

The “Bande Mataram ’ song was sung m rich melody 
by a party of .girls from Bengal. The spell east by this 
e<mg was marvellous and it was hioken only hr u n equally 
soul-enthralling song, ** Jana-guna mana-adhinayaka ’’ -if 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. As soon as the ‘Bande 
Mataram* was set 1o tune the huge assembly rose silently 
to <»e man. 


from H an pm a to Vithalnagar (Congress Camp) 

On the pedestal stood garlanded President Bose, 
having Mahatma Gandhi to his right and Sardar Patel 
to the left. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee thereaflei 
came to the rostium and addressed the gathering through 
microphone. In pmdrop silence the gathering heard the 
Chairman's welcome with rapt attention. His reference, 
to Bengal’s contribution lowards the development of 
Indian nationhood m India and the compliments to 
Sj. Bose were applauded. 

President Bose then proceeded to the rostrum and 
slowly mounted the stairs amidst vociferous cheers and 
tries oi ‘Bande Mataram* and ‘Subhas Bose Ki Jai.’ 

The revered oiu mother of Mr. Bose was cheered as 
she came and took her seat on the women’s enclosure. 

President Bose at first addressed the vast gathering 
m Hindi and spoke a few words on the present 
constitutional crisis in two provinces in English.— 

(A. P. and V. P.) 

Address of Darbar Gopaldas Desai 

The address of Darbar Gopaldas Desai, 
i hairnian of the reception committee of the 
Haripura session of the Congress, was brief and 
characteristic of the person who delivered it. 
lie is well known in Congress history for his 
sturdy patriotism, his democratic principles and 
practice, the fraternal help which he gave t6 
“ harijans ” in his estate when he owned it, 
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Ins sense of self-respoet and adherence to Non- 
eo-ojienition m spite of I lie “ advice " of the 
political agent. and liis saenfices. 

He said lie was a soldier whose duly it was 
to curry out the orders of his chief, Surdnr 
Vallabhbhai Patel, not to make speeches He 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of (lujaral. 

My business is In welcome you lo-ilay on behalf 
of Gujarat, and welcoming you as I do on belialt ot 
businesslike Oujatat, I will make only a bmf 'lnisiuc«s- 
like speech. My own faith in the old programme ol 
1921 is well known, and in spite of the alteration in 
details that it lias undergone, I think it is that programme 
thnL is going ultimately to help us to win our freedom 
If value of truth and non-violence and of the construc¬ 
tive programme that they Itnplv was gredt fm the initial 
stages of stmggle, it m greatei while we are passing the 
middle stages and, God willing, aie nearing the end of 
the journey. It is as a staunch believer in those haste 
principles and as a humble soldier that I have the honour 
to welcome you on the bank of the Tapti.” 

“Since last year we have begun to hold the Congics- 
session in the villages. Faizpur had the first honour, and 
we have, had benefit of the experience gained there. 1 
don't know how far we have succeeded in making full 
use of that experience, hut what you see here is the 
result ot the labour of hundreds of devoted volunteer 
workers, two of whom have laid down their lives here. 
Not only Gujarat but India mourns the loss of Pandit 
Khare, whom all of us miss here *o much. My share 


laripuia ibawn In '>1 Inilhxk- 

in flic W'oik lieie is negligible. It is not for me 
how fat we lute suet ceded. It will be for you to give 
tom veidnl allei the end of this session. All I have 
to do luddi is to webome you coidially on behalf of 
Guiai.it. ami espeixallt on behalf of the peasants of 
ll.ir(Inii and Hus whose share has been not inconsiderable' 
m making what Insimy we have made. Anil in giving 
von a web nine, I would also beg you to beat with our 
many shiuteorrnngs, to be itintenl with what comforts 
hate been abb to provide, and not to mind the 
■It nmforls w<- have not entirely been able to avoid” 

I {Herring to Bengal and the President-elect, 
he slid : 

“We are blessed with the Presidentship of one whose 
life is one unbroken lecord f sacrifice and service and 
suffering. Me comes from a pmvinee which has on all 
three previous occasions given to Gujarat the Presidents 
of the Congress, and which in suffering would 
easily tike first rank among the pumnees of the country. 

1 hope and pray that under the wise guidance of our 
President, we may march (arthei forward to our goal, 
and add more glorious chapters to our history. 

“fsubhas Hahu, I request von to take the chair.’V 

>Af ~ u ' W 

President Subhas Char, ha Bose 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose is one of the 
youngest presidents which the Indian National 
Congress has had during its history of half a 
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* century. Perhaps the youngest was Mr. Gop.'il 
Krishna Gokhale, who presided over flu Benares 
session of the Congress in 1905, when he was 39 
Pandit Jawtdiarlal Nehru first presided over th< 

, Congress at Lahore, when he was 40. Sir 
>J Sankaran Nair was president tit Amraoti in 
£■1897, at the same age. Mr. Bose is 40. 

Indian and foreign readers ; !' Indian new<- 
papers tmd periodicals, including our readers, 
’'v'Jtllow how wcl 1 Mr. Bose is equipped intcllectu 
i ally for his work by his education, his political 
gravities, his residence ami travels in different 
countries of Europe, and his general experience. 
His sendees, his sacrifice and his sufferings in 
. the cause, of the country are also known to the 
/tajuntry. His ability and his powers of 
^OsTganization had on one occasion to be mentioned 
^by t the Government apologist, in the Central 
Assembly in order to justify his continued 
petition. Being a bachelor who is not obliged 
Tttf earn hispwn livelihped, he can devote all his 
^ tiwie and energy toservice of the country. 

these facte led to his election io the high 
$h|Bce which he occupies, ’they are ftlep/the 
^jgrbijnds on which it- it. expected by Cnmgft^aaftn. 
.Imd mmy others that his igcutebeneyVft 
r , presidentship of the' Indian National C 

' * . * , ^ t ■* ' M “ / . * 


will be marked by some noteworthy achieve¬ 
ment. 

ji 

Mr. Bose's Presidential Address 

In his presidential address Mr Subhas 
Chandra Bose has very clearly and ably express¬ 
ed his view's on the topics dwelt upon therein. 

It contains no purple patches, no flights of 
oratory Nor is there any attempt at timid or 
diplomatic mystification. What he thinks and 
believes be has stated plainly and boldly. 
Whether one agrees w T ith him or not, one must , 
recognise and appreciate this quality of his 
speech. Perhaps we agree with him more than 
we disagree. 

After paying a tribute to some illustrious 
dead and homage to comrades in arms w'ho have 
laid down their lives in prison or detention camp 
or after release therefrom. President Bose 
discoursed on— 

What lesson Great Britain may learn from 
the rise and fall of empires; How British Empire J, 
itifty'. either become a federation of free nations ' 
or may break up ingloriously; Wider meaning 
of Indian struggle; Britain’s Divide and Rule 
policy; Her problems within and outside the 
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empire; Balance of power in the world disturbed 
by the Air Arm; An independent federal republic 
ob the goal of India; The problem of minorities 
in India; Opportuneness of the time for solving 
the communal problem, and how to do it; 
Satyagraha method to be followed in the coming 
struggle; Alternative methods after severance of 
British connection, and the Irish example; 
Congress organization to continue after winning 
freedom, and to rule after winning free¬ 
dom; After- 1 ' victory ” reconstruction to be 
on socialistic lines; Common national language 
and common world script; Restriction of popula¬ 
tion necessary; Eradiction of poverty by radical 
reform of land-system, extension of co-operative 
movement, scientific agriculture, and a compre¬ 
hensive scheme of industrial development under 
state-ownership and state-control; Gradual 
socialization of both entire agricultural and 
industrial systems in spheres of production and 

• appropriation; Evil effects of office acceptance, 
and how Congress can be strengthened and 
consolidated' while Congress ministers are in 
office; Role of Congress Working Committee as 
directing brain of fighters for freedom and as 
shadow cabinet of Independent India; How to 
oppose inauguration of Government scheme of 
federation; Detailed account of the defects of 
that scheme; Civil Disobedience the last weapon 
to fight federation; Need of disciplined volunteer 

♦ corps for mass mobilization in freedom’s fight; 

Trade Union Congress and Kishan Sabhas and 
their relations with Congress; Question of the 
colfsetive affiliation of workers’ and peasants’ 
organizations to Congress; Formation of the 
Congress Socialist party; Foreign policy of Con¬ 
gress; Foreign friends of India; Need of cultural 
and commercial contacts with all continents; 
Need of attending International Congresses and 
Conferences; ^Grievances of Indians Abroad: 
QuestKm .of Release of detenus and political 
msMsers 1 ; Dufy of the public to alleviate, misery 
of detenus and political prisoners; 

the Congress; and, Why India 
*• and the whole world stand in need of Mahatma 
for many a long year to come. 


•uv.v," 
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oonclude that Mr. Rose Wduld be 
India became a free nation Within the ” 
Commonwealth of nations.” But other 
in the address show that he wants to i 
British connection and get rid of 
domination first, and then India may as . 
and independent entity enter into a tffM., 
alliance with Britain as with other nations. 

Socialist Britain and India 

He says that the transformation of 
British Empire into a federation of free nation 
“ will be possible ...... only if Great, 

Britain becomes a socialist state.” Again, f hfcL* 
says, “ a socialist order in Great Britain is* 
impossible of achievement without the Hquida-iJ 

tion of colonization.” Tho juxta-J 

position of these two statements show' that‘4 
Britain’s colonies and dependencies canaqttf: 
become “ free nations ” unless Britain becom«&y 
a socialist state, and Britain cannot become 
socialist state unless her colonics and dapen^frf 
cies cease to be such. That is somewhat- hke 
vicious circle. But the two processes— 
Britain “ socializing ” herself, and of her colonid| 
and dependencies freeing themselves—can go * 
simultaneously. 4 

It may be noted in this connection that 
French Republic had recently had a socialist,} - ; 
government at least once; but that government 
did nothing for M the liquidation of colonization ”; ■; 
in the French Republic’s empire abroad. Indim^ 
subjects of Britain may also remind themp6h!toi& 
. that the Labour government of Britain, w 4 ** 
its opponents called a socialist goveran^Snt. _ 
nothing to make India a free nation. • 6d It. 
not improbable that a socialist Brijran may'19 i . 
to continue to hold India in subjection tttuesB 
the meantime we assert our will to be free ml, 
an effective maimer and thus inconvenience 
imperialistic socialists of Britain t 
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k-Sionte Observations on the Presidential 
r -Address, ■ 

■ ’• •' -^aaaiiwroRMATioN or Break-up of 

/ .'V V ■ British Empire , ,■, 

i in, ■ presidential 

' ■* ,i “ *sf ftnmires had stood 



Describing Great Brit 
and problems caused by hef^ 
of divide and rule, Mr. Bose’ 
please the Moslem or the Hindu in Indwf V; 
she favour the Arab or the Jew in Palestine; 
Arab or the Kurd in Iraq?” etc. ! But bo fst vi 
India is concerned, Britain seems .to haye^j 
problem; At least thltatriecades sulQ ehe 
to please h«a» . 

in all possible;®! ever since. 

The l&$m' CongpeM;,* 







Minorities 

In dealing with the problem of minorities 
, Mr. Bose has quoted in full " the latest authori¬ 
tative pronouncement made by the All-India 
Congress Committee at its meeting in Calcutta 
in October, 1937.” The Congress, so far as we 
are aware, has never explained what kinds of 
..minorities it will recognise as minorities, though 
' in practice it recognises only religious minorities 
And, like the British Covernment, it tries to 
please mainly the Mussulmans The Congres> 

■ lays the greatest stress on “ our common 
interests, economic and political,” but in practice 
it has not recognised economic or occupational 
minorities. 

Then again, like the Government, the 
Congress appears to recognise only All-India 
minorities, no; provincial minorities Let us 
take an example. The Mussalmans are an AU- 
India minority and the Hindus an All-India 
majority. But in Bengal the Hindus are n 
minority and the Mussalmans the majority. If 
protection is to he given to minorities, Bengal 
Hindus ought, to have protection. But here 
Hindus, far from getting political protection, 
do not get even cultural protection at the hands 
of either the Government or the Congress 
Bengal Mussalmans have got all sorts of protec¬ 
tion. So the phenomenon of majority protection, 
unimagined by the League of Nations, has 
manifested itself in India, j 

The Communal Decision 

In the All-India Congress C ommitteV 
authoritative pronouncement quoted by Mr 
Bose, it is said : 

“Tlic position of the Congress in regard to the 
Communal decision has hern repeatedly made rlear in 
Congress resolution*, and finally in the Election Manifesto 
issued last year. The Congress i« opposed to this 
decision as it i* anti-national, anti-democratic and is 

■ a barrier to Indian freedom and the development of 
Indian nnity. Nevertheless the Congress has declared 
that a change in or supersession of the Communal 
Decision should only he brought about bv the mutual 
agreement of the parties concerned. The Congress has 

, always welcomed and is prepared to take advantage of 
any opportunity to bring about such a change by mutual 
.agreement. 

“In all matters affecting the minorities in India, 
the Congress wishes to proceed by their co-operation 
and through their goodwill in a common undertaking 
and for the realization of a common aim, which is the 
freedom and betterment of all the people of India.” 

i / It has been pointed out again and again, 
'find nauseam, that the Congress opposition to the 
'Communal Decision “ as it is anti-national, 
*tnti-democratic and is & barrier to Indian 
freedom and the developpeni of Indian Unity.” 


is practically of no value. For the Congress 
has declared that a change in or supersession of 
the Communal Decision should only be brought 
about by the mutual agreement of the parties 
concerned. In this declaration the Congress has 
only said ditto to the British authors of 
the decision. The decision is apparently a 
temporary arrangement but practically a perma¬ 
nent one. For the party which has been a 
gainer by it shows no inclination to give up any 
of its advantages, but, on the contrary, wants 
more advantages. And that is only natural^* 

As for bringing about a change by the 
mutual agreement, of the parties concerned, 
Mr. Jinnali, a leader of one of the parties, has 
been approached by the Congress, but no Con¬ 
gress leader has even suggested that, any Hindu 
leader should he consulted 

Mr. Bose says • “ We are eager to do our 

very best to arrive at an agreed solution, 
consist ml with the fundamental principles of 
nationalism.” As the Congress has declared 
that the Communal Decision is “ anti-national,” 
iio agreed solution which does not scrap it can 
he consistent with the fundamental principles of 
nationalism. 

« 

u i ‘1 Iaves ’ and ‘ IIave-nots ’ 

Mr Bose says that when national recon¬ 
struction takes place, it is the “ have-nots ” who 
will benefit at the expense of the “ haves ” The 
“ haves "—the land-lords, the capitalists, &c.-\ 
are the economic or occupational minority* 
There is to be no attempt at any agreed solution 
with this minority. For the socialists among 
Congressmen appear to believe that human 
nalure in India is different from that in the 
West and therefore no war between fascism and 
socialism need be apprehended in India. Or 
perhaps Indian socialists anticipate such a war. 
Rome among them nmv even he eager for the 
fray and may be willing to precipitate such a , 
class-war. But. what then would be the .place 
of non-violence in the scheme of “ national re¬ 
construction ” “ on socialistic lines ” “ after the 
capture of political power ” by the Congress? 
Those whose homage to non-violence is not lip- 
homage should be able to answer, j > 

Lingua Franca of India s 

Like all or most other Congressmen 
Mr. Bose takes it for granted that Hindi-Urdu 
is or is to be the lingua franca of India. But 
perhaps it would be wise to take note of the 
opposition to such an assumption in some pro* 
vinces, both in the north and in the south, of 
which Hindi-Urdu is not the mother-tongue, 
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There are in India already bo many bitter con- 
troversi/. \lial we do not wish to add to their 
number. . Nevertheless we think the Congress 
would not lose by not ignoring the opposition 
to Hindi-Urdu as the proposed lingua franca. 
Even in an independent Asiatic, count ry like 
Japan students in middle schools have to learn 
English, French or German So our children 
also require to learn a European language (pre- 
. ferably English) for facilitating world contact, 
if for no other reason#' Congress advocates of 
/ ilindi-Urdu no doubt say that they will not 
prevent hovs and girls from learning English 
Assuming then that they are to learn English 
also, boys and girls in non-TTii)dii«! ham-speak¬ 
ing areas will have to learn their mother-tongue. 
Hindusthani, English, and Sanskrit or some other 
classical language, in addition to the other 
subjects in the school curriculum. It is also to 
be noted that boys and girls in Ilindusthani- 
- speaking areas will have to learn one language 
loss, and will thus be able to devote more time 
(o the learning of other subjects 

A Common Script fob Indiv 

As for the adoption of a common script for 
the. whole of India, Mr. Bose thinks the choice 
should be made in a thoroughly scientific and 
impartial spirit. The problem, lie says, should 
he considered from the scientific and historical 
point of view,/ In his opinion there is nothing 
sacrosanct in a script He has ceasecf to fool 
that it would be anti-national to adopt a foreign 
script. TTe has realized that the adoption of the 
Roman script would give us the “ great advan¬ 
tage ” of having “ (he same script a- the rest of 
the world.” Now m Asia, even if we ignore 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Siam, etc.., China. Japan, 
Tibet, Mongolia and the Moslem countries have 
scripts different from the Roman. Some North 
African regions use the Arabic script. Palestine 
Jews have the Hebrew script In Europe the 
biggest region, viz., Soviet Russia, has a script 
different from the Roman. Greece also has a 
different script. Germanv has not yet wholly 
adopted the Roman script. Therefore, it is not 
correct to say that by adopting the Roman 
script, we shall have the advantage of having 
the same script as “the rest of the world.” 
Mr. Bose thinks that the Roman script will faci¬ 
litate the learning of a European language. But 
if India adopts the Roman script, the vowels 
and some of the consonants will have different 
sounds from those which they have in some of 
the European languages. Mr. Bose has used the 
word “ scientific " more than once in this con¬ 
nection. We do not know in what sense or senses 
he has used it. But the Roman alphabet and 


script is certainly less scientific than Sanskritio 
ones. We do not. say all this to oppose the 
adoption of Roman—we have a somewhat open 
mind on the subject What we want is that all 
arguments should be couched in precise and exact 
language. 

Adoption of Foreign Script and 
Foreign Language 

There is a great difference between the 
adoption of a foreign script, and the adoption 
of a foreign language as our lingua franca. But 
if Congressmen do not pooh-pooh (he idea of 
adopting a foreign script, they may tolerate the 
discussion of the proposal made by some per¬ 
sons in South India that English should be 
India’s lingua franca. 

Restricting Growth of Population 

The question of restricting the growth of 
population cannot be discussed within the limits 
of this note. We wish only to suggest that 
migration to sparsely inhabited regions in and 
close to India should also be tried. Perhaps 
it ought to bo tried before artificial means are 
thought of for preventing the growth of 
population. 

Defects of Government Fkderm, Scheme 

Pointing out in detail the defects of the 
Government federal scheme, Mr. Bose observes 

The total population of the Indian Stales is rotufj||r 
24 per cent of that of the whole of India. Nevertheless, 
the rulers of the States, not their subjects, have been 
(liven 33 per cent of the seats in the Lower Rouse and 
40 pet cent in the 1 ppci House uTthe Federal Legislature. 
In these circumstances, there fft no pajnmflHy, in my 
opinion, of the Congress aiming its attiityp. towards tn 
federal scheme at any time, s/' ' ■ 

But, though Mr Bose’s exposure of the 
defects of the federal scheme is very elaborate, 
lie does not mention the fact that, though the 
Hindus are more than 70 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation^ of British India, they have been given 
only 42 per cent of the seats in the British India 
part of the Federal Assembly. This is reduc¬ 
ing a majority to a minority with a vengeance. 
But Mr. Bose does not say that this is one of' 
the reasons why “there is no possibility, in 
fhis] opinion, of the Congress altering its atti¬ 
tude towards the federal scheme at any time.” 
Taking a narrow view of the matter, one would 
call it a Hindu grievance. Even as such 
should be noted and strenuous attempts ought 
to be made to remedy it. But in reality it is 
not a mere Hindu grievance. The reduction of 
th% Hindu majority to the position of a minority 
in the Federal Assembly is one of the principal ^ 
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means adopted to make nationalism powerless 
in that body. For it is the Hindus who have 
hitherto been and who continue to be Nation¬ 
alists par excellence. When Moslems also be¬ 
come such, we will be among the first to pro¬ 
claim the advent of that glorious dnv from the 
housetops. 

Affiliation of Workers’ and Peasants' 
Organ izations 

Mr. Bose has dealt with the question of 
the collective affiliation of workers’ and peasants’ 
organizations. We could wish he had dealt 
with students’ organizations also Mr C. 
Rajagopalachariar has recently expressed the 
opinion, it is reported, that students should not 
take active part in politics—whatever that may 
mean. What does Mr Bose think? Should 
students have thur own separate political 
organizations? Mr Bose’s answer to these 
questions would have been useful. 

International Culture Contacts 

Mr. Bose’s observation^ on international 
cultural contacts by means of holding art 
exhibitions in foreign countries, exhibiting 
Indian films in foreign countrio.', attending 
international congresses and conferences, and 
similar other ways, show his breadth of outlook 
There are some such conferences with which the 
British Government has something to do. Then 1 
are others with which it has nothing to do. For 
example, the international P. E. N. Congresses, 
some world educational conform* “s, etc 
Shrimati Sophia Wadin, Miss Kapila Khandwala, 
Dr. Kalidas Nag and a few other persons have 
attended one or more of (lain v * j 

New Features in Mr. Boses Presidential 
Address 

In the di'-iis-'io'i of so many *opics of the 
day, one cannot, help repeating oneself or 
reiterating what other*! have said. But what i-> 
repeated does not thereby lose any value And 
Mr. Bose has a way of his own in repeating old 
things We do not mean to say that he has not 
said much that is new or anything that i« new 
So far as we are aware no previous speaker has 
outlined the policy or policies to be adopted after 
the severance of the British connection, con¬ 
sidered who will rule after freedom has been 
won, sketched out a plan of socialistic 
reconstruction, described the function of the 
Working Committee as the shadow cabinet of 
independent India, stressed the great importance 
of educating and training a Volunteer Corps, 
and emphasised the urgeiicy of developing inter¬ 


national cultural and commercial contacts. 
While sojourning abroad, he pointed out that 
India ought to have bilateral trade agreements 
with foreign countries. 

Marks of Foreign Experience in ♦- 
Presidential Address 

His address bears marks of the experience 
lie has acquired abroad. 

Ilis visit to Turkey has made him realise 
that the adoption of a foreign script is not 
necessarily anti-national. 

In the course of the discussion of* the 
question who will rule after freedom has been 
won, he states : 

Looking at post-war Em ope we find that only in 
tliosf (ountries has there been orderly and continuous 
progress where the party which seized power undertook 
the work of reconstruction. 1 know that it will be argued 
that the continuance of a party in such circumstances, 
standing behind the State, will convert that Stale into a 
totalitarian one; but 1 cannot admit the charge. The 
State will possibly become a totalitarian one. if there be 
only one parly as in countries like Russia, Germany and 
Italy. But rheie is no reason *why other parlies should 
lie banned Moreover, the party itself will have a demo¬ 
cratic basis, unlike, for instance, the Nazi Party whirh is 
based on the “ Leadei principle.” The existence of more 
titan one party and the democratic basis of the Congress 
Party will prevent the future Indian State hemming' a 
totalitarian one. Further, the democratic basis of the 
pal tv will i-nsuie that leaders are not thrust upon 
the people from above, but are elected from below. 

Discussing India’s policy after severance of 
the British connection, he expresses the opinion : 

When that severance takes place and then is no 
tiate left of British domination, wc shall be in a 
position to determine our future relations with Great 
Bntain thioigb a treaty of alliance voluntarily entered 
into hv both parlies. What onr future lelations with 
Gieal Bntain will or should be, it is too early to say. 
That will depend to a large extent on the attitude of 
the Bminh people themselves. On this point 1 havp been 
greatly impressed by the attitude of President De Valera. 
Like the President of Eire, T should also say that we 
have no cnmiiy towards the British people. We are 
lighting Great Britain and wc want the fullest liberty 
to determine our future relations with her. But once 
we have real self-determination, there is no reason why 
we should not enter into the most cordial relations with 
the British people. 

To show hmv the Working Committee, may 
function as the shadow cabinet of independent 
India, Mr. Bose draws attention to recent Irish 
and Egyptian history. 

This i* what President De Valera’s Republican 
Government dnl wlie.n it was fighting the British 
Government and was on the run. And this i» wliat the 
executive of the Wafd Party in Egypt did before it got 
into office. The members of the Working Committee 
while carrying on their day-to-day work should 
accordingly study the problems they will have to tackle 
in the event of their capturing political power. 
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-- » ' ' A tl 

President Bose writes 

In every rounin th 
the steel frame of 
that is not altere 
Government a) Part, 
ineffective in puttii 
is what happene 


, expiating the difficulties and the partial 
ineffectiveness of the Congress ministries 

J 

Ministers come and go, but 
ipancnt sei vices remains. If 
Dosilion and character, the 
tabmei me likely to prove 
Bnciplcs into practice. This 
t> 11 — Social Democratic 

Party in post-war GerxnSny and peihaps, , n the case of 
the Labour Party in Great Britain in 1924 and J929 
It is the permanent services who leally rule in every 
■coimtry. In India they have been created by the British 
and m the higher ranks they air largely British in u,m- 
pom ion. Their outlook and mentality is m most cases 
nefher Indian nm national. A national policy cannot 
per executed until the permanent services become national 
in outlook and mentality. 

Regarding India’s indefeasible right to end 
. British exploitation and check British com¬ 
petition, it is staled in the presidential address • 

Tin- right of tin futme Indian Parliament to 
diltcKcntiate or dis< nminate lietwcen nationals and non- 
. nationals whenever Indian interests require it, should 
rpmain intact and this right we cunnot sacrifice on any 
account. I would like, in this connection, to cite the Irish 
paiallel. The Irish Nationality and Citizenship Act of 
19,i.) pruudes for a distinct Irish citizenship in fnnncr- 
lion with the elettoral system, entry into public hie, 
^.■reliant shipping law, ancrafl, as also in connection 
C-rdr special privileges which it is thought proper to 
lesene for Irish nationals, such as those conferred 
through i measures for ass'sting Irish industry. Irish 
eitizensVp, in other words, is distinct from British, which 
•cannot claim equal right in the State of Eire (or Ireland) 
on tin basis of British citi/enslnp, which is not recognised 
•her-. I feel that India must similarly seek to develop 
her own distinct nationality ami establish a citizenship 
oflitfrr own. 

■ As regards (he training of a volunteer corps, 
VIr. Bose thinks; 

A disciplined volunleei corps manned by named 
cers is exceedingly necessary. Moreencr, education and 
'gidfng, should be provided for our political workers^so 
we mav produce a better type of leaders in future 
-This fort of naming is provided by political parties in 
Britain through summer schools ami other institutions— 
and is a speciality in totalitarian stales. With all respect 
tyo our workers who have played a glorious pait in our 
W struggle, I must confess that there is room lor more 
talent in our party. This defect can he made up partly 
by recruiting promising young men for the Congiess and 
partly by providing education and naming for those whom 
we already have. Everybody must have observed how 
some European countries have been dealing with this 
.problem. Though our ideals and methods of tiuiiung aie 
quite different from theirs, it will he admitted on all 
hands that a thorough, seientifie Gaining is a requisite 
rfor our workers. Further an institution like the Labour 
, Service Corps of the Nazis deserves careful study and. 
with suitable modification, may prove beneficial to India. 

vj In the matter of our foreign policy also, wc 
should learn from other countries. 


I believe that in the yean to come,. international 
developments will favour our struggle in India. But we 
nnust have a correct appreciation of the world situation 
.at every stage and should know how' to take advantage 


of it. The^ lesson of Egypt stands before us as an 
example. Egypt/ won hei treaty of alliance with Great 
Britain without firing a shot, simply because she knew 
hov to take advantage of the Anglo-Italian tension in 
the Mediterranean. We should not be influenced 

by the internal politics ol anv country or the from of 
its state. We shall find in every countiy, men and women 
who will sympathise with Indian jreedom. no matter what 
their own political views may be In this matter we 
should take a leaf out of Soviet diplomacy. Though 
Soviet Russia is a Communist Stale, her diplomats have 
not hesitated to make alliances with non-Socialist States 
and have not declined sympathy or suppoit coming from 
any quartei. We should, iheieloie, aim at developing a 
nucleus of men and women m cvt-iy country who would 
feel sympathetic towards India. To i reate and develop 
•such a nucleus, propaganda through the foreign press, 
through Indian-made films and tluough ait exhibitions 
would lie liclpiul. The Chinese, foi example, have niude 
themselves exceedingly popular m Europe through their 
ait exhibitions Above all. pcisonal contacts are 
m icssaiv. 

Extempore Addition to Presidential 
Add i ess 

President Subhtts Chandra Bose’s address 
was prepared and printed before the ministerial 
crisis in Bihar and (ho Tinted Provinces. Hence 
he hud to supplement the passages in the printed 
addiess on dettutus ami political prisoners by 
extempore remarks, in the course of which he 
referred to the ministerial crisis and the 
Working Committee’s resolution on it. He 
said : •* 

” Congress is entuelv in the light and the Governors 
and the Govm nor-General aie enriiely in the wrong. 
You will ieinembet thut befuit' the Congress Ministries 
look office they weie given llie definite assurance lhat 
there would he no mleilen nee in the day-to-day adnunis- 
tution The leieiit ad urns of the Governors of the It. P. 
and Bihar i onsiitiiteil a violation ul this promise. The 
interpieiai.on of section 12f>i r >) given by the Governor- 
Crucial, in tnv opinion, is basrd on a misconception of 
the Government of India Act. It is for the Ministers 
alone to assume the fullest lesponsibility for .the adminis¬ 
tration of ‘law and oidci.’ The Working Committee had 
adopted a curreri attitude winch, he had no doubt, would 
lie suppoited by the A.-I C. C. and the open session.” 


Haripura Congress Session Resolutions 

The important resolutions which the Indian 
National Congress passed at. its three days’ 
session at Haripura numbered seventeen. They 
were on th? following subjects : 

tl) The ministerial crisis in the United 
Provinces and Bihar; (21 Government scheme 
of federation; (3) The Indian States; 
f4) Ivishans; (6) Rights of Minorities; 
(6) National Education; (7) Foreign Policy and 
(he danger of war; (8) Indians overseas; (9) The 
Zanzibar situation; HO) Chit.., (II) Palestine; 
(12) Excluded areas; (13) Retrocession of 
villages in Ajmer-Merwa-ra; (14) Condolence 
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resolution; (15) Release of Rani Gunlallo of the 
Nagas in Assam; (16) Kenya; (17) Midnapore 
Congress organisations.^ 

Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru on Seats in 
Legislatures 

Jn the course of one of Jus speeches at 
llaripura Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru is reported 
to have made u remark to tlit* elteet that the 
number of seats occupied in the legislatures of 
India by members of the different religious 
communities or sections of the people, was a 
trivial matter. It the franchise enjoyed by the 
people were on a democratic and nationalistic 
basis, if the constituencies had been formed on 
democrtic principles, and if every voter in a 
constituency had the right to vote for any 
candidate in his constituency he liked, 
irrespective of the religious community or section 
of the people to which the candidate belonged, 
then it would not have mattered much how 
many members of particular communities or 
sections of the people chanced to capture how 
many seats on the result, of a particular general 
election. For, if the result of a particular 
general election proved detrimental to the cause 
of democracy or of nationalism, the next general 
election or some future general election might be 
expected to set matters right. But, if by law 
seats are given to different communities, classes 
or sections with the transparent and deliberate 
object of neutralizing the forces ot democracy 
or of nationalism, surely the disproportionately 
large number of seats given to some communities, 
etc., in order that they may art. as allies of an 
alien autocracy, is not, a trivial matter. 

Jn his presidential address Mi Fmbhas 
Chandra Bose liar observed that one reason why 
the Congn “-s rminot possibly alter its attitude 
towards the Biinsb federal scheme at any time 
is that the mler« fl f the States, not their subjects, 
had n-'cn given a disproportionately' iaige 
number of seats in the federal legislature lTi« 
objection is twofold : Considering the popula¬ 
tion of the States, so many seats ought not to 
have been given to them; and. considering that 
the rulers are autocrats and would support the 
British alien autocracy, the seals assigned to 
the Rtates should not he tilled bv nominee 1 ' of 
the rulers. Now, it is a fart that in the British- 
ruled provinces of India seats have been given 
to minorities like the Moslems, *he Europeans, 
etc, in excess of what, they could have captured 
bv virtue of their numbers and ability in open 
competition with other communities-, and it is 
a!«o n fact that this has been done because the 
members belonging to the Moslem, European 


and other favoured communities are expected 
to side with the British alien autocracy. 

Therefore the assignment of seats to the 
favoured communities m.British India is open 
to the same objection uj^ffltejlllocation of Beats 
to the States. If, so fpfcr£e The States are 
concerned, the number of rifeftts given to their 
rulers had been a trivial matter, Mr. Bose would 
not. have mentioned it. us one of the reasons 
for the Congress opposition to the federal 
scheme. 

Is the distribution of seats among 
communities in the legislatures of the Britisji- 
ruled provinces and in the federal legislature a 
trivial matter because it is the Hindus who 
have boon wronged by it? 

We would ask Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru and 
other Congress leaders to forget for a moment 
that it. is the Hindus who have suffered and 
to consider that the distribution of seats has 
been a blow to Indian nationalism. For 
among Indian nationalists, the Hindu element 
naturally predominates in number and quality. 
That may be an unpleasant fact to some 
classes and persons But it is a fact. So the* 
more the Hindus are prevented from entering' 
the legislatures by artificial means, the more 
must the cause of democracy and nationalism 
suffer and he weakened. 

So the distribution of seats is not a trivial 
matter 

It is because in six provinces the Hindus 
could not be reduced to a minority m spite of 
weight age being given to the Moslems, that the 
Congress has been able to become the strongest 
party in the legislatures there, and has availed 
itself of the opportunity to strengthen and 
consolidate its position. It is because the . 
Hindus have been reduced to a minority in the 
Federal Legislature by artificial means, that 
the Congress is not. expected to be the strongest 0 
party in it and may not be able to do any * 
national reconstruction work through it. 

It is because of the distribution of 
seats for bolstering up imperialism that 
the Congress is not the strongest party ia 
the Bengal legislature. Those who live under 
communal raj in Bengal know that seats in the 
legislature are not negligible things. Everjr 
branch of the public service and all aspects of , 
the life of the people in Bengal are being 
affected for the worse by the communal decision. „ 

The non-Congress ministries and governors 
of Bengal and the Panjab are unwilling to 
release their political prisoners before the expiry* 
of their terms of imprisonment. It iB to save 
these ministries and governors from pressure 
that Lord Linlithgow has prevented the release 
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of political prisoners m U. P. and Bihar and 
thus brought about a crisis. The ministries in 
Bengal and the Punjab would have been 
Congress ministries and then* would not have 
been ministerial crises in U. P. and Bihar of 
the present kind, ll there had not been a 
biassed distribution of *wats owing to the 
communal decision. 

Hence, the distribution of seats is not a 



u-Moslem Unity 

■fl. - 

-Ingres >)f^uders appear to think that 
^-Aloi; unity can be achieved b 
.rally \ ,ing the Communal Decision 
in * if - in agreeing to any further 
: minimal/ /lands rnadi' by ooinmunally- 

r/ ' inded IVt alinans That would certainly 
oring abouC a kind of ( Voir//r.ss-Moslcm unity 
But it Avi.ll not be //mr/n-Mosleni unity. For 
Hfiulu (Congressmen are not, the whole of 
HiruJhdoni, and non-CongrosMte Hindus still 
F * count and will continue to count, until Congress 
become bToad-ba«ed on the entire Indian 
^Ppeoplc’s* will by really nationalising and 
' democratising ihelf 

, Tbougli niiwde the Congress, we believe 
in the Congress political goal and also believe 
that India aught to reach that goal by 
continuing to adopt non-violent methods 

We have not made nnv sacrifices for 
advMieing the cause of Indian freedom, nor 
have avo suffered lathi -charges and imprison- 
- merit Nevertheless we may he permitted to 

* qbserve that the initial mistake made by 
ihe (Congress was to declare that it neither 
accepted nor rejected the Communal Decision. 

„ It, ought to have rejected it outright and stood 
frankly and bnldlv for democratic and nation¬ 
alistic principles. Had it done so, we are sure 
^it could have retained or enlisted some nation- 

* alist Mussalmnns in its rolls That number, of 
really nationalist Mussulmans, Avnuld have 
gradually increased. 

It has been reported that the manlier oi 
« Moslem nationalists is one lakh How many 
of them have joined the Congress m the expecta¬ 
tion that it Avould continue to practically 
support the communal decision and in addition 

* concede further Moslem communal demands, is 
not knoAvn. Nor is it knoAvn how many have 
accepted the Congress rreed unconditionally 
and without nnv mental reservation. 

We are not only for Hindu-Moslem unity 
but also for the unity of all communities, 
classes, castes and sections of the Indian people. 


An “ Un-hearable " Song? 

It a\ as a good suggests in, perhaps made first 
by Mr. Bublm* Chandra Btwc, thal some trained 
singers from Bengal should go to Hnripura to 
sing “ Baude Mataram ’’ there. They went 
there and their music aa a* highh appreciate' 1 . 
Thougli none of the rcpovK m the. papers which 
we have seen states Mint only the first feAV 
lines approved by the Congress were sung at 
Harijiura, we may take it that it w T as so. But 
we are curious to know whether at, any gather¬ 
ing which was not, a meeting of the Congress 
or of any Congress Committee, the whole song 
was sung. Wo should he sorry to think that, 
the singers were taken at so much expense to 
such a distant place to sing only the less 
important part of the song. We are not, for any 
Congress body disobeying the Congress But 
surely there Avould be no harm in gatherings 
other than formal Congress gatherings listening 
to the whole song. 

But one cannot he Mire. 

In India there are men who are 
“untouchable” There are others whom 
many very sensitive person* at their meals 
must, not see Thev are “ un-seeahle.” There 
are others again, avIio huH not con a* nearer 
the same sensitive men than, sav, 100 or 
50 yards. We are unable to coin an 'epithet 
Avhich will describe them axactly—" un¬ 
approachable " will not do. And there are also 
those whose shadoAVs must not tall on these 
men of fragile purify You can’t call them 
“ un-sliadmvahle ” There aie harmless lunatics 
in this AA-orld. But. these hereditary lunatics of 
India cannot be railed harmless. 

But we are digressing 

What avo want, to sav is that, seeing that 
in India there are men who are “ untouchable,” 
“ un-seeable,” “ un-approach able ” f?) and “ un- 
sbadoAvable ” (?). it would not be surprising 
if a song were considered “ un-hearable ” in 
great part 

Cogonendra Nath Tagore 

In Gogoncndra Nath Tagore, who died last 
month at the age of 71, India has lost a 
prominent artist He was the eldest, brother of 
Dr Ahamndra Nath Tagore, founder of the 
Bengal school of painting. Gogoncndra Nath 
did not exactly belong to the school founded 
by his youngest brother. He had a style of his 
own, or rather different stales for different 
kinds or classes of pictures His Himalayan 
series, his landscapes, his illustrations of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s “ Reminiscences ” and 
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“ Gitanjali,” his life-story of the Vai*hnnvu 
prophet Sri Chaitunva, his Bengal village scenes, 
and hi* cartoons were masterpieces. Many 
of these appeared in the Bengali magazine 
“ Pralmsi ” His cubist pictures were not exorut- 
ed in any style copied from Western cubists. 
His cubism was original and was his own. 

More about his achievement, and genius 
as a painter will be found in the two articles 
on him which appear elsewhere in this issue 
Me was the founder of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art and was prominently and closely 
connected with if, for many years. He was also 
a founder of the Bengal Home Industries 
Association. The club, named “ Vichitra,” 
which located at Rabindranath Tagore’s 

Jorasanko “ parlour-house,'’ and which had for 
its object the cultivation of art and literature, 
was founded by Rabindranath Tagore and hi* 
two nephews Gogonendra Nath and Abanindra 
Nath 

Gogonendra Natli excelled also as an actor 
Those who have seen him in Rabindranath’® 

“ Phnlgooni ” and “ Baikuntlier Khata ” will 
never forget his acting 

To many authors and artists he was a 
generous giver. A few of them had their purrrt 
houses built at his cost. How he helped the 
national cause is known only to a few 7 . 

The magnificent collection of Indian and 
other paintings and other works of art which 
the family residence of the broth* r.s Gogonendra 
Nath, Samarendra Nath and Abanindra Nath 
contains, is perhaps worth a few lakhs. 

He was one of nature’s g< ntlcmon and the 
pink of courtesy. Even a half-hour passed in 
his company gave one an idea of the old-style 
cultured nobleman of Bengal 


Sir Prabhashankar Pattani 

Sir Prabhashankar Pattani, who died last 
month full of years and honour*, was in a 
sense the maker of modern Bhavingar. 1I«* 
served that State in varum® capacities, includin'! 
the* highest, and his services to it have done it 
lasting good. Among Indian statesmen in 
Indian States he was the first, to introduce 
prohibition in a State, and thus set. an example 
to other States and British India During the 
last decade he had much to do with the Indian 
federation movement. As ooe who thoroughly 
understood the British Indian and the Indian 
States point® of view in relation.to federation, 
he did his best to reconcile and bring the two 
closer together. 


“ Communal Poison Invades Britain ” 

The Indian Social Reformer writes under 
the caption printed above: 

You cannot touch pilch without some of it adlining. 
to your fingers. That British methods of Indian as¬ 
tral ion must eventually affect the methods of 
lion in Britain itself, was long foreseen by ” 
like John Bright. The communal principle wh Ire 
now ousted all olhei principles—right and wio r al t 
and unjust, true and fakt-.—in important spL tv t 
Indian policy, is beginning to have Us lepeicussi t/j ' 
Grpat Britain . . . Col. Wedgwood wanted to know* 
man> of His Majesty's ambassadors and numstei ‘ 
foieign countries were Roman Catholics. Mr. Anil 
Eden refused to answei the question. “ Members of , . 

diplomatic service," he said, ‘*aic not mjuired at , j 
tune to state the church to which they belong. Any si / (< 
enquiiy would, in my view, imply a reversion to t ’ 
standpoint of leligious discrimination happily abandoned^ 
in this country for over a hundred years." He might 
have added, “and introduced in India thiity years ago” 
Indian Ministers are constantly jiestered with questions 
as to the number and names of poisons of different creeds 
and castes engaged in Government iohs ranging from 
judges to sweeps. No Mimstei dares to reply ns. 
Mr, Eden did that he would on no arcount condescend 
to reply to such niqiiis.tonal interpellations. 

Why should provincial ministers or the 
members of the Governor-General’s Council 
retu«e to answer such questions? As they carry 
out the policy of the Brite It Government, it i® 
their duty to answer them 

British imperialists think that “Ute stand¬ 
point of religious discrimination ” t- poison for 
Britain but, nectar for India. 


Burma Government's Courageous 
Statesmanship 

The Burma Government has decided to 
release all political prisoners and to lift the, 
ban on books dealing with advanced political 
and economic thought The political prisoners 
who arc to be released in Burma include even 
those who were involved in the recent rebellion, 
and they were not non-violent rebels. This 
courageous and statesmanlike decision serves 
two purposes. It restores to useful citizenship 
energetic men who would otherwise have rotten 
in jail for some time longer and thus increases 
the peaceful man-power of the country, and it 
makes the Government popular. The prisonbrs ( 
are put on their honour If Ihov behave hon¬ 
ourably, which we hope they will, both they 
and the count ry become gainers. If they do 
not, the Government which was powerful enough 
to imprison them can send them to jail 
again. 
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Mysore Too Releases Political Prisoners 

Lari. month tho Mysore Government, too, 
ordered {lie release of political prisoners ani 
the withdrawal of pending political cases, 

Madras Government Releases Scores of 
Prisoners 

■ ,Vhen the controversy over the ministerial 
crisis 'wa« raging, the Madras ministry was 
quietly busy releasing scores of prisoners, and 
there were among them men guilty of crimes of 
violence, too 

.• .So there is some provincial autonomy so 
far at least as tin* release of prisoners is con¬ 
cerned! Lord Linlithgow has allowed the Madrn 
.Government to be autonomous 

Crimes of liolenee committed by non-pob- 
fieal prisonets are not crimes of violence 1 

The Nagar ”, The Bust and The Will of 
Vithnlohai Patel 

The people ol Gujarat, who held the most 
-sf.eeCssfnl session of the Congress at Hanpura, 
nave honoured their great patiiot., the late 
President Vithalbhai Patel, by naming the tem¬ 
porary Congiess town ‘ Vithalnagar ’ and by 
plaiwng a bust of him there of superhuman size 

But those who had and have it in their 
power to give effect to Ins will, by which he 
dneefed a hlkli of rupees left by him to be used 
for foreign publicity purposes in tin’ interest, of 
Indi'p, have dishonoured ium by acting contrary 
t.o his intentions. 

Mr. Subhns Chandra Bose must, have un¬ 
veiled his bust with mingled feelings 

tfs 

Ministerial Crisis in U. P. ami Bihar 

The Congress ministries in IT. P and Bihar 
wanted all the political prisoners still in prison 
there to be released simultaneously The gover¬ 
nors of the two provinces, as advised or ordered 
by the Governor-General, stood in the way of 
such wholesale release So the ministries have 
resigned. 

On first thoughts, both the parties may 
appear to have acted somewhat, precipitately. 
For, the release of political prisoners individually 
had been going on in these provinces and the 
ministries have been pressing the governors 
thereof to agree to wholesale release during the 
last, six months. Seeing that the ministers had 
waited so long ns six months, one might ask. 
“ why could not they hold their souls in patience 
a little longer?” And, as regards the governors, 

47—lfi 


one might ask, “ as they had previously released 
some political prisoners individually and were 
prepared to consider the release of the remainder 
individually, surely they could have agreed to 
the release m one* province of about a dozen 
and in another ol less than three dozen at 
once—that would not have set all the rivers in 
the two provinces on fire.’’ 

The Congress ministries in (lie two provinces 
had very good reasons for not waiting longer 
They had won (he elections tin their election 
manifesto, in winch one of the promises made 
was the release of political prisoners And they 
had accepted office in order to be able to fulfil 
tho promises made in the manifesto. The 
session of the Congress was imunuenf. They 
knew and felt that they would be called upon 
there to (ell Congressmen what they had done to 
redeem (heir pi onuses It would not do to 
plead that (he governors did not allow (hem to 
do what, they wanted io do. They w'oukl be 
told Ibid m that ease their duty was to resign— 
they had already had ample time to release the 
polilieal prisoners. 

That, the U P. and Bihar ministries would 
have been called upon at Ilaripura to explain 
why they had not. earned out. tho promise to 
release political pusoners, if they had not in the 
meantime resigned, i; quite clear from the 
passage devoted to the “ burning topic of the 
day,” “ the release of detenus and political 
prisoners,” m Mr Sublias Chandra Bose’s 
presidential addicts, which w r as written before 
the ministerial crisis. There Mr. Bose said : 

“ Tlic recent hunger-strikes have brought tliia question 
to the hnefrnnl ami have Incu.ssed public attention on 
it. I be'ievc llmt 1 am voicing the feeling® of at least 
ihe tank ami hie of ihe Congress when I say that every¬ 
thing humanly possible should be done to expedite 
release. So fai as the (.’impress Ministries are concerned, 
K would be well to note ilul the icrnrd of some of them 
lias nol come up to public expectation. The Rooner they 
satisfy the puhlu demand, the better it. will be for the 
(long!ess and for the people who are suffering in provinces 
mled h> non Congress Ministries. It is not necessary 
for mo to libour this po.nt ami 1 fervently hope that in 
the immediate iuliire, the puhlu will have nothing to 
complain so far as the record of the Congress Ministries 
on this point is mm erned." 

All these considerations have led us to 
conclude that the U. J\ and Bihar ministers 
have not acted precipitately. Their action has 
been quite proper. According to the Govern¬ 
ment. of India Act, they are in charge of law 
and order. Their, electors and the public at 
large hold them responsible for the maintenance 
of peace and tranquillity. rf they be not given 
effective power to do what .hey want to, they 
should not be made responsible for what 
happens. 
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The Governor-General and the Governors 
of Bihar and U. P. have acted on the British 
imperialist assumption that the British rulers of 
India are more interested m maintaining peace 
and tranquillity, are more anxious to preserve 
peace, and know better what makes for peace, 
than the chosen leaders of the people. If this 
assumption be correct, law and order ought not 
to lmve been placed under the charge ol Indian 
ministers. If, as we believe, this- assumption 
is not correct, the ministers ought to have 
been made really responsible for law and order 
and given power unreseivedly corresponding 
to the responsibility What the Government 
of India Act has done is to make them respon¬ 
sible, but at the same tune to keep the final 
power m the hands of the governors and the 
governor-geurial The transference of power to 
Indian hands i>- a make-believe 

But. even under the Act as it is. the 
(Imcnior-Gencral and the Governors need not 
have acted as they have done The 1' P and 
Bihar ministries have proved clearly and 
ttfeetively that they are both willing and able 
to tackle violence on the part of released 
prisoners and others It the political prisoners 
whom they wanted to release were guilty of 
violence or incitement t;> violence after release, 
surely powerful police departments in th f * 
two provinces would be able to bring them 
to book Alter all they were not even four 
dozen all told Moreover, the mnii-ters con¬ 
cerned had interviewed the prisoners in jail 
in the presence of the jail supeiintcndents, 
and every one of them had said that they had 
ceased t,o believe m methods of violence They 
knew they would be pul on their honour and 
would be marked men Under the circum¬ 
stances, there was cverv hope of their bee'lining 
peaceful and useful citizens altn their release. 

The fact should also be taken into consi¬ 
deration that these interviews with the prison¬ 
ers individually satisfied to an important exton* 
the eon Mtion of consideration of their case-, in¬ 
dividually, insisted upon by the Governors. 

In our opinion the Governors ought, to have 
given their advice to the ministers frank I v and 
left, them free to take it or reject it. If the 
release of the prisoners in question led to dis¬ 
turbances with which the ministries could not 
cope—wo arc sure such a thing would not. have 
happened, then the Governors could have taken 
any steps the law r empowered them to do. 

The British rulers of India ought to remem- 
! that in the long decades before Indian min¬ 
's had been nominally placer) in charge of 
and order, when these rulers Were solely 
'-ally responsible for India’s internal* calm, 


unrest, communal and other riots and other dis¬ 
turbances had been of frequent occurrence. 
That shows that they are neither so wise nor 
so efficient as regards the maintenance of internal 
peace and tranquillity as they consider them¬ 
selves to be. Why not then allow Indian 
ministers to have a fair try? 

There ought, to be a limit to overweening 
conceit even on the part of British imperialists. 

Not being constitutional lawyers, we do not 
wish to say whether the Governor-General was 
within Ins legal right to intervene in accordance 
with sub-section (5) of section 126 of the 
Government of India Act.. Bui, this we can say 
that he has not acted properly in interfering 
with the U P. and Bihar ministries’ decision to 
release all political prisoners it is ridiculous 
to think or to suggest that the peace and 
tranquillity ot these provinces- -not to speak oi 
those of India—would have been jeopardised bv 
the release of a few political prisoners. Some of 
the political prisoners are not the only prisoners 
guilty of crimes of violence. There are others 
more numerous guilty of similar offences. Every 
day, in all provinces, many of them are released 
on the expny of their terms of imprisonment 
without Ihtir word of honour bang given that 
they would w future iijruin from arts of 
violence If their release, day after day 
throughout, the year,—and there may be scores 
of such released on a single day m a province-- 
does not give rise to apprehensions of disturb¬ 
ance ot public pence in gubernatorial minds, 
we do not see why the simultaneous release of a 
lesser number of political prisoners who had 
abjured methods ot violence and given their 
word of honour to refrain from violence should 
rouse such fears. Perhaps the gubernatorial 
mind really apprehends increased non-violent 
political activity directed towards the attain¬ 
ment of freedom, not recrudescence of violence. 
It does not want anv sudden accession of new 
workers in the ranks of Congressmen who are 
non-violentIv active m the cause of Indian 
freedom. 

It may he that the Governor-General was 
more anxious for the indirect effect of the release 
of the IT. P. and Bihar political prisoners on 
Bengal and the Punjab than for the effort on 
the U. P and Bihar. What Ilis Excellency has 
himself written shows that he does not want 
fhat the rrhase of political prisoners in the. 
IT. P and Bihar should he used as a lever for 
the release of detenus and political prison¬ 
ers in Bengal and the Panjab. He has 
acted, at least partly, with the intention of 
saving the Bengal and Panjab ministries from 
pressure. Neither the ministries nor the gover- 
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nors of these two provinces may have appealed 
to him for protection He may not even have 
consulted them. He may have acted solely on 
his own initiative. But the intention is clear. 

The step taken by the Governor-General 
shows that the Central Government does not 
like that the Congress ministries should do what 
would inconvenience the non-Congress minis¬ 
tries, at least in this matter The latter are 
thp proteges, the favourites, of the Centred 
Government. 

The Congress Resolution on the 
Ministerial Crisis 

As the Congress resolution on the minis 
terial crisis, like some other resolutions, had to 
he explanatory and argumentative, it was very 
long, and cannot be quoted here The Congress 
does not desire to precipitate a crisis by instruct¬ 
ing the Congress ministries in the other 
provinces to send in their resignations by way 
of protest against the Governor-General's action 
The Congress resolution has left the way open 
for His Excellency to reconsider his action 
But from his statement on the ministerial crisis 
published on the 23rd February it does not 
appear that he is inclined to do so. Gandhiji 
has issued a convincing statement in rcplv to 
that of Lord Linlithgow, in which he states how 
the impending rriris may be avoided or 
prevented. 

One thing in Hi- Exrellrncv' 1 - Maienient give** me 
hope that the impending nisi* might be pi evented. He 
has still left the door open for negotiations between the 
Governors and Ministeis. I recognise thal notices wete 
sudden, becausp in the nature of thing* tliev had 1o he 
so. All parties have now had ample time for eonsidei- 
ing the situation. 

In my opinion the crisis ran be avoided, if the 
Governors are left free to give assurance that their 
examination of eases was not intended to be a usurpation 
of powers of Ministers and that since they had armed 
themselves with assurances from the prisoners, thev werp 
free to release them on their own responsibility and I 
hope that the Working Committee will leave the Ministers 
free, if they are summoned by the Governors, to judge 
fer themselves whether they are satisfied by the assur¬ 
ances they may rre-eive. 

Further developments may fake place 
before the Congress Working Committee meets 
by the end of the first week of this month. 

Who WiU Help Bengal Political 
Prisoners? 

A large section of the public in Bengal— 
perhaps educationally the most advanced sec¬ 
tion—believe that for the good of the province 
its detenus and political prisoners should be 
released. Presssure- would have been brought 


to bear upon the Bengal authorities to release 
them if the IT. P. and Bihar political prisoners 
had been released. But the Governor-General 
has prevented their release And the Congress 
ministries of the provinces other than those of 
Bihar and U P. and the Congress itself are not 
in favour of making the release nl political 
prisoners an All-India question They want to 
localise the crisis Therefore, the resignation of 
all Congress ministries to bring pressure to bear 
on the Central and provincial government- 
(including that, of Bengal) for the release of 
political prisoners (including those m Bengal) 
is out of the question 

Hence, the detenus and political prisoner* 
of Bengal can expect, relief only from Mahatma 
Gandhi’s intercession willi Bengal's Governor 
anti Ministers ff that fails, Bengal need not 
despair Heaven helps those who help them¬ 
selves. 

We have again and again drawn attention 
to that sentence m the Joint Parliamentary 
Select Committee’s Report where the Committee 
observed that they were ‘ perhaps ’ destroying 
India’s unity to promote provincial autonomy! 
They were right 

Release of Detenus And Political Prisoners 
Not A Provincial But An All-India 
Question 

As the detenus were never hi ought to triai, 
they are innocent in the eye of the law. They 
incurred (lie displeasure and suspicion of the 
Government beeaii-i of their zeal or their acti- 
\ iti*'* in the cause of freedom. To whatever 
province they may belong, they wanted the 
freedom not of that particular province alone 
hut of the whole of India. Therefore, as they 
are suffering for the whole country, not for a 
particular piovince, the question of their re¬ 
lease is undoubtedly an all-India question. 

The political prisoners are generally con¬ 
sidered as being of two kinds : those whosi 
offence included acts of violence nnd those who 
were non-violent We arc not trying to argue 
whether they were guilty or not, nor arc we 
trying +o extenuate their guilt. It is admitted 
that their guilt or the error of their ways was 
proved judicially The question is, what led 
or misled them to dti what they did? To what¬ 
ever province they may belong, they acted, as 
they thought (they wrongly thought, in the eye 
of the law), in the interest of the whole country, 
not merely in that of particular province 
to which they belong, fhey are suffering for 
the whole country. Therefore, if efforts are to 
be made for the release of political prisoners 
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by any organization which works for the whole 
of India, that organization ought to take steps 
for the release of political prisoners of all pro¬ 
vinces, not merely of any particular pro vine-' 
or provinces. As the Congress is such an 
organisation, it ought, to make the question of 
the release of political prisoners an all-India 
question Mahatma Gandhi's actions show that 
he considers it an all-India question The Con¬ 
gress has not. yet, perhaps, looked at the ques¬ 
tion from the point of view indicated in this 
note. 

It may localize ministerial crises But it 
cannot localize or provincialize the question ot 
the release of the detenus and political prisoners 
without being untrue to its all-India character. 

Other Conferences During Congress Week 

There were many important conferences 
during Congress week. The bigger dailies have 
been able to publish brief reports of their 
proceedings. We are sorry it is not, possible 
even to mention them in a monthly review like 
ours, the Congress having taken up much space. 

“ These Trivial Questions ” 

We have genuine respect for Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru for the single-minded zeal, 
devotion and energy with which he has been 
serving the country for years Therefore it is 
not with pleasure that wo have to eiitieise any 
statement of his somewhat adversely 

Speaking on the Congress resolution on 
minorities’ rights, he is reported to have said • 

The Congress had assured the minorities of their 
religious and cultural rights. The Communal Award, 
which they all opposed, had ensured them seats in 
legislatures. Now what remained to he satisfied? If one 
examined it, it was dear that the communal question 
was merely a problem «rested bv the middle or upper 
classes for the sake of a few seats in the legislating or 
appointments in Government service or for ministerial 
position. Shall we, who havr seen ups and downs in 
the fight for freedom and saciifieed our all in the cause 
of the country.” asked Pandit Nehru, “ go on fighting 
on these trivial questions? ” 

Wo have already tried to show that the 
question of “ a few seats in the legislatures ” is 
not a “ trivial question.” iWe shall now try to 
show 7 that, the question of “ appointments in 
Government service ” is not a “ trivial question.” 

If an appointment in the public service 
going to this man or that meant only that onp 
man got a few rupees and another did not, even 
then it would not be a trifling thing for any man 
who in spite of being the fittest candidate for a 
job did not get. it But it is not n mere ques¬ 
tion of the distribution of loaves and fishes. 


The carrying on of the administration efficiently 
and honestly is necessary even before we have 
won Swaraj. For that purpose we require to 
appoint men who are fittest for particular kinds 
of work and who are not corrupt. Therefore, 
we object, to the communal distribution of jobs 
and iavouritism in such distribution Judicial 
and executive work, the prevention, detection 
and punishment of crime by the police, public 
health and sanitation and all “nation-building” 
work suffer under such a system. 

If even medical men are chosen not. because 
they are the best available physicians or 
surgeons but because they belong to a particular 
religious community, will Mr. Nehru call that, a 
trifle? Questions of life and death are not 
trivial questions. 

If police officers are chosen not for their 
ability and incorruptibility but because they 
belong to a particular religious community ami 
if these men do not. do their duty, for example, 
in the matter of crimes against, women, and in 
consequence w'omen's honour is not safe in a 
province, is that a trivial matter? By way of 
illustration w r e refer below to a partieulaily 
gruesome ease, much against our will. 

Hindu Goalini s Case 

The following are extracts from the report 
of the trial of a case, wdiieh concluded on the 
19th February lu«t, and in which a widow, 
named Hindu Goalini, had been subjected to 
repeated criminal assaults during many weeks 
by five scoundrels : 

Mr E. C Simpson, Additional Sermons Judge of 
Alipnr, agiecd with the verdict of the jury and sentenced 
Ah Haider, a muklear and a munii ipal commissioner of 
Kanaohpore, and Ahmed Sardar (whom the judge 
described as IfaideiV procurer) to ten years’ rigorous 
imprisonment earli for wrongfully confining and criminally 
assaulting Bindu Goalini, a Hindu widow of 21 Abdul 
Aziz was sentenced to eight vears, while Asgar and Fekan 
wcie sentenced to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment 
each. 

The jury unanimously found all the accused guilty 
of criminally assaulting and wrongfully confining the 
woman at Ahmed’s house. By a majority of four to one 
they found all the accused guilty of criminally assaulting 
the woman during her stay at Ramjan’s house on both 
the occasions. By n similar majority, Haider and Ahmed 
were found guilty of assanlting her at Reja Mia’s house. 
The jury unanimously found Haider and Ahmed guilty 
of confining hpr at Reja Mia’s house. By a similar 
majority, all the accused were found guilty of wrongfully 
confining her at Ramjan’s house on the two occasions. 
Aziz was further found guilty of committing unnatural 
offence on her at Ahmed’s place. Haider and Ahmed 
were given the benefit of the doubt on the charge of 
sodomy. 

It came out in the course of the evidence in 
the case that unnatural offence was committed 
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on the girl in a particularly cruel and revolting 
manner with serious injury to her, because, on 
account of repeated ravishments followed by an 
act of diabolical cruelty, the commission of 
1 natural ’ offence on her was no longer possible 
We are exl remedy sorry to have to mention these 
gruesome details 

In senteneing the accused the judge 
remarked : 

“There is nn school oi behaviour that can justify 
the eonducf of these accused peisoiis and no extenuating 
eiicunislaiires of anv kind can lx* pleaded m mitigation. 
What the mint had before it at the tnal was a sordid 
history of hist and earnal desiip. lnnial, unleashed, and 
uneonlioiled, and carried to exliemes beyond the t uinprc- 
liension of civilised men. Not onlv was chastity despoiled 
hut it was besmirched and tarnished mercilessly, shame¬ 
lessly and ruthlessly. The victim was an unfortunate 

defenceless girl, homeless and with no relations, and had 

her cause not been c hampioncd by the Alatn Sad an anil 
the Arya Sama], it is possible that these offenders who 
prey upon the vir.ue of women, would not have been 
-hiought to justice The* women of the c oiiuiiuiiity aie 
entitled to demand that their safety he assured by 
warning and example to others.” 

The lasl two sentences quoted above from 
the judgment, deserve the serious attention of 
■tiie* Government, the police and the public 

Gases of such criminal offence against 
women are not. at all rare in Bengal—rather the 
contrary, though the commission of unnatural 
offence on them is rare 

Gommcnling on the ease, the Ilindusthun 
Standard writes : 

The lion tide oppression to whuli Hindu Goal ini, a 
helpless widow, was subjected at Bariaekpoie by a set 
of scoundrels one of whom was a man of position, ha® 
hern so aptly described by the Sessions Judge of Mipnre 
that the ease calls for no further comment. But there 
is one passage in the judgment which the Government 
should lake note of. The Judge is of opinion that hilt 
for the Matri Sadan and the Arva Santai it would not 
perhaps have been possible to bring the offenders to 
justice. Does this reflect credit on the police'' We are 
afraid the police are not doing all they should in connec¬ 
tion with such crimes, and siuelv it was time for the 
Government of Bengal to think of the situation which, 
grave as it is, is considerably aggravated by the 
silenre of the Muslim leaders and papers on the 
question. 

In view of the gravity of the situation 
referred to in the words in thick type in the 
foregoing extract—a situation which is by no 
means recent, we are constrained to observe 
that sincere Hindu-Moslem unity can never be 
brought about in Bengal unless there is cordial 
co-operation between the two communities in 
putting down crimes against women, to whatever 
community the women and the offenders may 
belong. There should at least be unequivocal 
and strong condemnation of such crimes in all 
unity conferences and in the newspapers of both 
communities. . _ 


In another ease, m which the Chief Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate of Calcutta convicted the 
accused Abthir Ituhmun and a woman for having 
decoyed two Hindu girl widows from their 
village home ami kept them in a house for 
immoral purposes, the magistrate observed in 
(he course of his judgment. : 

“ Although tlu 1 cases ol these two unfortunate pirU 
ate jiitialdi' and appalhug, 1 suppose there are hundreds 
of gills in a similar plight, whose i jscs aie never brought 
to the notin' ol the polite.” 

The magistrate was pcrtoctlv right There 
are numerous cases of abduction and criminal 
itss: till which are never brought to the notice 
of the police nr the public The main reasons 
are very many police officers in the inofussil 
are unwilling even to listen to complaints in 
such case-, the aggrieved parties and the 
witnesses are terrorised by the scoundrels who 
commit these crimes; the fear of social obloquy 
and ostracism, and the indilTcicnce of the public 
(including Coiigrcss|B"0 to the number and 
suavity of these crime*. 

Indian States' People and “ Kishans ** 

The (’ongress resolution relating to Con¬ 
gress Committees and Congress activities in the 
Indian States may not please extremists on 
either side But it is a wise one in the circum¬ 
stance* A similar opinion luav be expressed 
on (lie resolution on Kidian Sabluts 

Resolution on National Education 

In moving the Congress resolution on 
national education in the subject* committee, 
Acharva Narcndru Dev l* reported to have 
said : 

The piesenl system of education was opposed to their 
culture and lien I age It was denationalising. The 
edura'mnul system was designed with a view to making 
Fmluns eleiks to administer imperialist laws. It had 
made Indians lose sight of their great heritage an,] 
lieiome slaves. On the other hand, the national scheme 
of education sought to reinslill a sense of true citizenship 
in the people and make them really servieeuhle to the 
Motherland Ffe also spoke of the sad plight of 
educated unemployed. This was the result of such a 
system of education. 

These remarks are far too sweeping. Most 
of the leaders of the Congress had their educa¬ 
tion under the present system They have not 
been denationalized The system may be partly 
denationalizing, but not entirely. It is not 
entirely opposed to our culture and heritage. 
That we have got some ith of our culture and 
heritage is partly due to Ute present system of 
education. Originally, the system may have 
been designed to turn out Government servants 
of subordinaSe grades, but, later, it has under- 
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gone some changcR. Most, if not all, the fighters 
for the freedom of India arc products ot the pre¬ 
sent. system of education. They are not slaves. 
The products and present-day students of the 
indigenous Sanskrit and Persiun-Arul>ic semi¬ 
naries are not more tree from servility than 
the persons educated in the schools, colleges 
and universities conducted according to the 
present system. 

The proportion of educated unemployed 
may be greater m Tndia than in otliei civilized 
countries. But there are considerable numbers 
of unemployed graduates in oilier countries also. 

The Wardlia srhcnie lias its merits But 
its advocate 1 - ought to carefully consider all 
outside critic] .ms made by competent poisons 
They ought not, like Mr Mann Subednr in 
Ilarijan, airily dismiss all criticism with a 
superior air 

Britain Mollifies Mussolini 

The British prime minister has mollified 
Mussolini by sacrificing Mr Anthony Eden, the 
fmeipn secretary. Let us wait and sec. how 
much farther Britain will go to make friends 
with Ttaly. British imperialists are evidently 
not yet ready to meet the challenge of all who 
are disposed to dispute their supremacy on land, 
sea and air But will their present policy over 
make them ready? Is it not strengthening the 
challengers and gradually dcstrovirg Britain’s 
prestige? 

Mr. Mesrovh J Seth 

Mr. Me«rovh ,T Seth, the Armenian scholar, 
the veteran author of “ The Armenian.* in 
India,” has been de-civcdlv euc'ul a Fellow of 
the Royal Historical Society of Gnat Britain. 

Congress Opposition lo Government 
Federal Scheme 

The Congress resolution opposing the 
British Government's Indian federal scheme is 
worthy of support, so far as it goes In addition 
to the defects and harmful features of the 
scheme pointed out by Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose, in his presidential address, and Rome 
other Congressmen, it has been pointed out that 
it reduces the majority of the people to the 
position of a hopeless minority. We should 
like all true nationalists to declare in advance 
that no federal scheme will be acceptable to 
them which reduces the majority tn a minority, 
maintains the provisions Of the Communal 
Decision and extends all or any of the-nTta the 
Indian States. 


Congress Attitude Towards Burma 
Restated 

The Congress attitude towards Burma was re-stated 
and re-defined hy a new clause added to the Congress 
< (institution. The new danse removes Burma from the 
Congress provinces and neates a new ‘ Burma Committee ’ 
working for the fieednm of the people of Burma. 

Acharva Knpalam moved the new clause in the 
constihitinn, which reads as follows :— 

“There shall he a Congress Committee with power 
to organise subordinate enmmittees in accordance with 
the rules framed hy it and approved by the working 
committee. The Burma Congress Committee stands for 
the freedom of the people of Burma.” 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehiu, further explaining ihe Con¬ 
gress attitude, said that the question of Burma was 
undoubtedly a difficult one. It wa« neither a province 
of India nor a part of it 

Mr. Nehru said, ‘ It will he absurd to say that 
the Burma Committee stands for the freedom of India 
anil not Burma. We do not want Burma as a colonial 
province of India.’ 

Mr. Nehru added that he was not attaching much 
importance to thp fact of the separation of Burma. He 
alwavs treated it from a realisin' point of view. 
Conditions in Burma differed and most of the resolutions 
passed hy the Congress had no lieaiing on them. It 
would lie wrong also to treat Burma as a foreign colony 
like Malaya, where there was a large number of Indians. 

Burma is certainly not a colony of India 
and cannot, he treated as one. But it is also 
true that it possesses a large Indian population, 
larger than the Indian population of Malaya, 
the Federated Malaya States and the T T n- 
federated Malaya States combined. What, is 
more, Burma has large tracts of unoccupied and 
undeveloped territory, and is quite adjacent to 
India The area of the Province is 261,610 
square miles and population (in 1931) 14,667,146 
The density of population is onlv 56 persons to 
the square mile. Hence there is hound to be 
migration to the Province from India 

Chinese Air Raid on Japanese Empire 

Tokto, Feb. 23. 

Eleven Chinese planes participated in the first 
Chinese air raid on the Japanese empire, hombing the. 
Tailioku aerodrome in Formosa. Ten bombs were 
dropped. No serious damage is reported. 

Later it wa« reported that Shinrhiku, forty miles 
from Taihokii, was also bombed and private houses were 
struck. There were several casualties. 

This telegram shows that, though the 
Japanese continue to occupy new areas in 
China, the Chinese are in a position to take the 
offensive. 

Spain Fights Illiteracy In The 
Midst Of War 

Valencia (NNS)—Loyalist Spain, in the midst of 
the wai, is engaged in a gigantic educational program. 
Progress in the establishment of schools may be seen 
from one example, that of Ssbadell. This town bad SO 
state primary schools a year ago with 2,000 children in 
attendance. To-day it has 100 schools with 5,000 pupils. 
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But primary schools are not enough. Adult illiteracy, 
the heir of the past, must be wiped out. For this reason 
the Ministry of Education decreed that “flying brigades 
shall be created to fight against illiteracy, whoBe functions 
shall be to teach the illiterates to lead and wrae, 
parriculariy in the countryside.’’ These brigades are 
composed chiefly of members of youth and women's 
organizations under the contiol of the General Boaid of 
Primary Education, in this way the Government hopes 
to make up lor the neglect of former governments. 

That is how Spam has been lighting illiteracy 
in the midst of war. How marvellously the 
British Government in India has been fighting, 
illiteracy in the midst of peace! 

“ Rebellion ” in Abyssinia 

All is not yet quiet on the Abyssinmn 
front. The people of Abyssinia are still fighting 
the Italians here and there and the latter are 
calling the funner rebels! 

It may be a hopeless struggle. But it show's 
the spirit of the people of Abyssinia 

'Glass W ar Abroad and in India 

We have only as yet the beginnings ot 
class war in India. What the future may 
bring cannot be. accurately forecasted now. 

We should be happy if our country did not 
become the battle-ground tor Indian fascisls 
and Indian communists Indian socialists are 
as yet only figuratively on the war-path. And 
Sardar Patel, a great autocratic democrat, 
openly declared at Haripura that, ho had lone 
tolerated the socialists, but nf provoked 
further?) he would pay them back m their owi. 
coin (figuratively?) President Bose is for a 
socialistic reconstruction of India, m which the 
have-nots are to he gamers at the expense of 
the haves. 

Bo the powder-magazines seem to he ready. 

Cannot the Indian genius discover some 
means and method by which India’s socio¬ 
economic problems may be solved on the ba-is 
of justice without, a repetition of the violent 
struggles in the West? We expressed this desire 
before, and do so again now. Mahatma Gandlu 
has all along been urging the adoption of non¬ 
violent remedies for our ills. His principles 
find an echo in some passages quoted in Hanjan 
(and, in part, in The Leader) from Aldous 

Huxley’s Ends and Means ;— 

"To be regarded as successful, a revolution must 
be the achievement of something new. But violence and 
the effects of violence—counter-violence, suspicion and 
resentment on the part of the victims and the rreation, 
among the perpetrators, of a tendency to use more 
violence—are things only too familiar, too hopelessly 
, oarevolutionary. A violent revolution cannot achieve 
anything except the inevitable results of violence, which 
are - as old as the hills. We insist lhat ends which we 
believe to be good can justify means which we know 
quite certainly to be abominable, we go on believing, 


against all the evidence, that these mean* can 

achieve the good ends we desire.” 

The results of violence canuot be con¬ 
solidated by compensatory acts of non-violence, 
viz., of justice and goodwill In the opinion of 
Aldous Huxley, .such compensation is impossible 
m the nature oi the ease, psychologically 
impossible. For, 

“A tradition oi violence is homed; men come to 
accept a stale oi values at cording to winch acts of 
violence uie reckoned heroic and vniiiuus. Violence, as 
we have seen, can piodute only the elicits of violence; 
these effects can he undone only by the compensatory 
non-violence alter the event: where violence has been 
used for a long penod, a habit of violence is formed 
and it becomes exceedingly difficult for the perpetrators 
oi violence to ievers« their policy. Moreover, the results 
oi violence are lar-ieaching beyond the wildest dreams 
of the often wcll-internumed people who resort to it. 
The "non dictatorship' of the Jacobins resulted, as 
we have seen, in military tyranny, twenty years of war, 
(on-.uipt on in perpetuity lor the whole of Europe, the 
rise oi nationalistic idoiatty. In our own time tiie long- 
diuwn violence ol the Woild War piodueed the ‘iron 
dictatorship ’ of the Bolsheviks. Thu tlueat of world¬ 
wide revolutionary vmlenee hegoi Fascism; Fascism 
produced leaiiuuinetil, n-arinameni has entailed the 
piogicssive delihei aliralion ot the democratic countries. 
What the furthci ie-ults of Moscow's ‘iron dictatorship' 
will he, time alone will show. At the piesent moment 
(June 1937) the outlook is, to say the least of it, 
exceedingly gloomy.” 

U. P. Ministerial Deadlock Ends 

It is very good nows indeed that the United 
Provinces ministerial deadlock has ended. 
Pandit Guvind Ballabh Pant, the l 1 P. Premier, 
hud an hour’s mteivievv with the Governor on 
the morning ot the 2.>th February and a final 
settlement was reached. The Pandit saw His 
Excellency again at 3 in the alternoon that day 
when the terms ot the settlement, were further 
discussed and the following statement was 
issued by 11 ns Excellency the Governor and the 
Honourable (he Prime Minister : 

“Wc have had a full discussion between ourselves 
about the present situation and the recent developments. 
We have armed at agreed conclusions and the Hon. 
Ministers are accordingly icsiuning tneir normal duties. 
The loses ot renam prisoners classified as politicals 
have been md initially examined und the Governor will 
soon lie issuing enders, on the advice tendered to him 
by his Ministers, to remit under section B)l, Cr. P. C-, 
the unexpired portion of the sentence in each ease and 
to order their release. 

“The eases of the remaining prisoners are being 
individually examined by the Mmis’er concerned and 
appropriate order will lie similarly passed thereon within 
a short time. 

u< Wc have had also a long discussion on the mutual 
relation between the Governor and the Ministers. We 
discussed the recent sta‘ement of His Excellency the 
Viceroy along with the views Mahatma Gandhi on it 
and also the resolution passer' a t Haripura about the 
resignation of Ministers and the previous statement made 
by His Excellency the Viceroy last summer. 

“There is no reason to mar any usurpation of or 
* y 
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interference with the legitimate functions of the respon¬ 
sible Ministers. We are both desirous of maintaining 
healthy conventions and with goodwill on both aides we 
hope we will succeed.” 

On the 26th February the Hon’ble Mr. 
Srikrifihna Sinha, prime minister of Bihar, 
received a letter from His Excellency the 
Governor of Bihar intimating the latter’s desire 
to meet Mr. Sinha next morning. Mr. Sinha 
agreed to meet him. So it is expected that the 
ministerial crisis in Bihar also will soon come 
to an end. 

Lord Halifax Becomes British Foreign 
Secretary 

Lord Halifax, better known m India as 
Lord Irwin, has been appointed Foreign Secre- 
»ry in the British cabinet to succeed Mr. 
Anthony Eden. 

The opposition has indicated that a fill] Commons 
debate on Lord Halifax's appointment wifi be demanded, 
both Major Attlee and Col. Wedgwood Benn making 
it clear that it is felt strongly that the Foreign Secretary 
should be from the House of Commons instead of the 
Lords. 

The debate will piobably lie held next week. 

— Reuter. 

British Government to Recognise 
Ethiopian Conquest? 

London. Feb. 24. 

Defending Government's decision with regard to the 
Anglo-Italian talks in the House of Lords, Lord Halifax 
declared that Government were not ptepared to let slip 
the opportunity from which peace might spring. They 
might he disappointed, but that did not necessarily 
prove that they were in the wrong, and emphasised that 
the British policy was unchanged. 

With regai<1 to Abyssinia, he said that provided 
the consent of the League of Nations was obtained, we 
should be w’dling to consider the recognition of Italian 
conquest as part ol a general seitlcraent.— Reuter. 

International brigandage changes its ethical 
character in course of time if the brigand 
possesses sufficient armed might. 

Prison Conditions, Police Torture , 

Girls As Chattel 

Mr. ('. F. Andrews has issued the follow¬ 
ing statement from Santiniketan through the 
United Press on prison conditions, police torture 
in India, and the treatment of minor girls as 
chattel: 

“While the attention of the geneial public has been 
rightly concerned with the release of those political 
prisoners who have declared themselves individually and 
personally ready to renounce violence and secret cons* 
piracy and follow the Congress principles of non-violence 
and truth, the lot of other prisoners in Indian jails 
should not be lost sight of; for it is due to intolerable 
conditions in jails themselves that bunger-strikea so 
frequently occur. 

“The general public, which read the neVfspapers, 
had been made painfully aware of things .which are 

1_ 1 __ _1 _ _ _ ..JsLI_ tVeniiwIt ,‘Ha tw Wtw 


Justice of the Lahore High Court, has delivered a 
judgment in terms which are very rarely employed by 
the highest dignitary of the law. He naa condemned 
methods of police torture of a most horrible kind which 
had been used to extract evidence. The Chief Justice, 
at Patna, has passed a judgment in equally scathing 
language on the gross corruption which was revealed 
by a miscarriage of justice in a Bordid police case in 
Orissa. A father had actually “sold” bis minor 
daughtei for Rs. 500 to be the concubine of a Rajah 
in a small feudatory state. The child had died only 
a short month after this disgraceful transaction had 
taken place. If it had not been for the bravery of a 
young social reformer exposing this wrong doing, such 
a tetiiblc state of things would never have been brought 
to light; and for more than ten years this young man 
had to suffer until the High Court j'ustified his conduct. 

In such High Court judgments as these, we can see 
glimpses of intolerable things which ought to be put 
an end to at once. We can also be practically certain 
that for one such act brought to light there are others 
of exactly the same character which still go on in the 
dark. 

“I have received from Indian leaders, men of un¬ 
challengeable veracity, accounts (some in writing) oi 
things unspeakably evil which they have witnessed with 
ihetr own eyes while in prison during Non-Co-operation 
days -how wretched prisoners, fellow human beings, were 
Lnssed like fowls and beaten and then forced through 
abject terror to do humiliating acts which degrade the 
very soul : how men of gentle breeding have been put 
to intolerable shame by being compelled to expose them¬ 
selves liefore others, while performing their natural func¬ 
tion* ; how refined men have been hand-cuffed and 
locked up in the darkness in solitude till they have 
nearly gone mad ; how others have been forced to live 
and sleep in cells where lingering germs of disease were 
likely to infect them : how any brave freedom of spirit 
has been deliberately broken by all kinds of petty 
torture. 

“ While visiting Indian prisons, in order to see 
prisoners, I have myself heard cries that I can never 
forget. Thi* personal experience, and the narrative I 
have heard from others on whose word I can rely, have 
made me convinced that in many prisons the whole 
system has been built up on fear : any reformation of 
the prisoner has been entirely neglected. Prisoner* have 
gone out from these prisons much worse than when they 
came in. 

“ Let me add, at once, thaL I have met also Superin¬ 
tendent* of Jails who are both humane and kind, men 
of high chaiacter, eager to do what is merciful and 
just. But the system, which has insiduously grown 
and has led on to these incessant hunger-strikes 
shock the public needs badly overhauling in nttp 
province; it requires the introduction, after ' sweeUig- 
training, of an entirely new type of prison staff s » 
also requires the separation of the judiciary from the. 
executive and no question of the extra expense should, 
for a moment he allowed to stand in the way ef f bkf- 
supremely necessary change. > 

“ If Harendra Nath Munshi’s lamentable 
through his hunger-strike to obtain better con_._„. 
'creates in the public conscience a greater vigilance i 
awareness as to the wrongs, which still go on unredreapwi:^* 1 
within the prison walls, it will not have been in vahtj* 

—'(IMtul frttKlrW 
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THE LATE RAMSAY MACDONALD 

By 1)u. yUDHINDRA BOSK 


Ramsay Mu’Donali), vvlui was almost as well 
known on this American suit' of the Atlantic 
as on the European, died all bill unnoticed m 
the depths of a rctnement to which he 
descended aitei sealing thr heights ol success 
Ills career was a British success story along 
American lines The son ol a thread-bare, 
despised Scotch laborer, he became Premier, 
representative o American tiadition of the 
“ poor boy makes good ", rare among native, 
of the Tinted Kingdom. 

Yet one American estimate of .1 Ramsay 
MacDonald is that he was idealistic and weak 
Another is that he was highly patriotic 
nationalistic, and imperialistic 

He came out of obscurity on a radical and 
pacifist tide, achieved power in a role in which 
neither radical ran conservative knew whether 
he was fish or fowl, and sank again into 
obscurity—when death found him 

His visits m the United States are still 
remembered by many. In 1929 lie made Ins 
histone trip to this country, discussing naval 
armaments with President Herbert Hoover 
while the two sat on a log, cheek by jowl, on 
the hanks of the Kapidan River. That talk 
laid the foundations for the naval pone*' 
conference in London early in 1930 But that 
was of no significance to India 

.lust a little while before MacDonald 
started on his peace pilgrimage to America, his 
underlings m India had suppressed Dr. J. T. 


Sunderland's India in linndaijv and would have 
thrown it" publisher, Sjt I’amauandn < 'hatterjee, 
into jail, if he Inn 1 not paid the heavy fine 
inflicted on him The hook wa- "opposed to he 
offensive to I lie English bureaucrats 

As I'ams.tv MacDonald was crossing th' 1 
ocean on hi" wav ov ei in I he United States, 
twenty ol the outstanding leaders of this 
country sent him a radmgiam demanding the 
ldense of the publisher oi India in Hondayo. 
The signers of the mes-age included 1,he names 
ol gieat social and political leaders, university 
juofessors. newspaper editors, authors, a 
member ol Congress—a gioup oi most dfetin- 
guished, cultured, and representative Americans 
They said that “ tin* hook is m no way hostile 
to (l real Britain, but advocates wimt you 
voursdf and the British Labor Party long luui 
powerfully advocated, namely, self-rule " They 
lurlhcr stated that “in the mime of inter¬ 
national democracy and pence, which you are 
now eloquently championing before 1 the world, 
we request that von order the mmie'diatc 
release ’’ of the publisher of the hook, and the 
“ dismissal of the" officials responsible for this 
outrage against the freedom of the press and 
human rights " t 

Tills American protest was published in the: 
New York World. But dmt came out of it? 
Nothing, so far as Mr. MacDonald was 
concerned. lie did not even condescend to 
acknowledge the receipt of the radio message, 
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1 ljoiiL’l) In- acknowledged many other messages 
Vi-. In- \\it' l>u~\ III leet, lie was too hii'y to 
I now 111:H mile*-' peace .Mini liheity lire 
leeotieili d, there will lie neltlici 

I iiFo i[icw the "itnie eoiiciu'ion tiom what 
Xotniiin ”l'lmi n:ir- nine lo|<| me ah.uit .linin' 
Uiitit'iiy MacDonald Mi Tlionu' t' ill 
lei'di r ol the Miiei'ican Snei:d"l | *;i it % and w.U' 
1 1ll lee candidate lot the Ih i ml' ncy o| the 

I nitiil Stall' Mr Tlmimi' i- to (he Miwiieaii 

SooiaiM paiiy what Mi MacDonald w;i~ to 
the 11 1 it i'li Labor pane, .ilibongh Mi Tlioma 
Ini' pi m 1 1 < ii deepei into tin : "|M i a I ■ n i' and 

tlMlii 1 1\ ol .\nriirm hie shall Mi MacDonald 
did ot' till I’»i ill'll Mivu.iv Xm mail Tlmma- 
W it' a elo'i* 1 1 lend el .1 I’ani'aV MacDo’i; Id 
Mr riioma told me that whin Pn oner 
MaeDnii M v.a- in Anieieii in tin nPeiert ol 
na\al pean he eallid on tin Puniii to 'oheil 
hi' .in in 11\ inti l \ * HI ton on heliiill ol t'>e 
p ■ Ij 1:ea 1 pn-uai' a‘ Mu ill!, hill Mi Tliom.i' 
i oil'd not i>f l 1 1 >e l’lvmn r cm n to coii'ider lie. 
:-ill• |eei Mr Thorn !' al'o unite a p l'onal 
lei t« r lo Mi Mai Donald e-king him to leleji', 1 
tin n i 1 1 1 >i 1 111 iii t • Met ml pi I'onei' Tiie litter 
wu' appau ill l_\ opeiii d l>\ a 'ccnlaiv lor tin 

. ti'Wii wii' mo't perl iineloi \ , I we' mini u ti • 1 
Vnd Dial wii' all 1 lie help which came pom th ■ 
'i !\ 11 -Imigncil Mi "mil and nnlhnej nine 
Tlieie uni li:i\c it mloioi 1 Rani'av MacDonald 
Wii' ...pilc loving than peace ol hlnitj 

lo\ me 

Mi MacDonald wi' jit't anotnu empire 
win loppi r ll '.i in' tli'ii neail\ all lie native' 
ol Ini I’ovm I'land ait inpei iah-1' nnpeual- 
1'in i' a pai l o| then 'hni' Once linn na- a 
'■A.im. ">ciai«h a Hu">.m and tind a 
'•'altar” \m. lln re might Pi In aiiotl-m 
-iiyni!’, “Scialili an Fmjli'lm • and iim 1 an 
nnperiiih'l 

From 1931 w la i Ml MacDonald di" ilv a 
the I allot goMTiimcnt to h conn Piomnr ot a 

II National coalition c-pmi'Mig a foun ol 
(conomi' natmiiali'in, he vn- a tni'oiii! in 
Tory i amp—dc'piti hi' nnlwaid linmi- :i' 
couiim.. tiding geneuil lie 'crapped hi' own 
Socialist creed "lid bloke with 111' I.aboi pnt\. 
carrying with him only ii lamd'ul -.1 billnwci- 
\\ ;i' it the tragedy ol :i lniak with oic 
("Uiiial t):i'< and principle.' 4 ' 

I'm lessor Jlavold 1 Tai'ki of tie Rondo . 
T'niversity, writing m the Ma\ i"iic of the 
* Ifarpt r's Maijazmc I New \mlo 19.12. ii"iinil 
in- that Ritiii'.MV MacDonald's cla m>,e of tnmt 
was not due to a 'ttthh'n ehaip>e o f i oiivictmn, 
1 m llanisav MacDonald hinisclt had i. .lined to 
admit conversion The essential e u-c ot hi' 


political metamorphose, we were told, was his 
love ot applause, tear of unpopularity among 
the dominant ea-de, revel Mice for money- 
gi libbing plutocrat', growing Imidnc's for 
i i I'ltici atn- pomp ami eireuni'tanec Doctoi 
I.it'ki wu- not ;,( all imprc"Cfl with the alleged 
“palmitic i mu age ” ot the l*i i-ui.ei-. “Never 
In loie in liiili'h politii ill hie.” wmte Lii'ki. 

hit' the l*iline Mtni-ier ol .me p.irtv ejected 
hi' colleague- h'om ollnv to hi come leildei ol ;i 
govi imm m made iihno'l wlaillv ot nun who. 
hut a uav hi line, wen- lu- 'cveiclv eiitieal 
eppoiu nt' l.ii'ki leit no loom m the minds 
oi hi' nadei' win lln i ihe Dual M n ill the 
Doming Miiet w ii' a ll. lining leadei m a win Id 
piece erti'iide, a 'hilling p.uiiol, oi a gio" 
hi navel ol “ i-'Ciilial deei nen ' ol public hie” 
I'lie Until i' Unit .MacDonald and logic wine 
't Mi tin on P icndly let is i~ 

I iieai 1 1 llani'av MacDonald over the t:idio 
make hi' final 'peuh pom New \mk dm mg 
hi' l.-i't vi'it to tin- enimtiv m 1932 lie hail 
a n-miaul voice mid hi.~ 'Ciilenci' weie mil o* 
ol a 1 m leal juice lie left in d niuvelv lo 11 1 -• 
Hi it i'li po"""ioii' a' ‘ mi" gnat huppv family 
when “all ate tie,.led ,i' eipial' ” and ollu r 
'licli pell died ptepidiee,- Vej \ fimnv He 

'poke itl'O m tiie UlP'liM oi mop Mill loll 
leiween the peopli ' ol Die l’nit■»1 SP'iti" and 
tin I’ll it i'll 1' If' tin u-nal I In mi-'iii'g o! 
all vi'itmg Englishmen The gimiehlv of 
Xmitieati' i' immune pom rhetm u-d b ainh'i.- 
menl'. but ihiU cDctitiou ol MacDonald went 
lug with tin Miglophile- I do not, ol eimise, 
tin . n to imply thill he win other than entiidv 
mtluidov .Mini ie'pi etable la vv»' too dead cm n 
tin n lo he ail' thing id'! 1 

Mi MacDonald m hi' liee-lanee davs 
■ ■ lv e.i ;i' the iMigllsh ronc'pnndi tit of Thi 
l ihiiln /)UMi I’atnLa 'flic Indian cau-c at 
that t.me Imind ,u lnm a 'Pong eliampi m II* 
i\eii wiote two hook'. Tin Ait'dhi iiniti of India 
Mid Tin (ii'i 11 nmi nl oi fml'it, advocating 
I’ccdom I'm (he Indian nation More, m the 
dav' when lie was out o! Paihamenf .and out of 
(.ITice he ii'i d l i vvnte article' im the New York 
\alwn denouncing Engli'h policv in India: yet 
when tin* nppniiumty came to him to alt< r 1 hat 
pole y. he did nothing In comment mg on thi' 
Mi (t'wald (iiini'on Yillanl, editor oi The 
\(tlnm, 'MV' in a n cent nsuc of that magazine : 

Never w;i' I here a clearer ease of a mall’s 
wlio'e ] • »mt of view being all cried — his moral 
hbi i impaired, hi' vision blurred—bv the office 
h. held” 

1 la grcalcsf d:iys of James Ramsay 
MacDonald'.' life were the days of the World 
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Bur Hi- steadfast apportion to the war, 
dc.-pite such obloquy a- few men experience, 
icxvalcd whutox'ei hc-t I here was in him He 
was f>ieater hi Ins hour* ol sinning adversity 
tlrm m those 01 "cuiuiii siicce— But in the 
end it appeared as it then vne -nine -atanic 
lord ot tile unixir-e -onie cmiiuiI 10-nrc ie-lei 
so to order allan- tiial the Mm Donald who 
opposed the in.pi iiali-m el i he \\ 01 Id \Y,i’ 
should lie the eluiinpion 01 Bi.li-h impi r,;d,-m 
in India 

Aim Donald's eolos-jil vamlv and oih 
1‘i'spi ct t<>|- (he mli and nouhlv pr, vculul h- 


£ond qualities liom diweloping " He was a 
lom-ome mail." !tis (Ide-t dnuahur lamented 
the other day He had lo-l In- eonuade-. hi- 
rial inends And amona his new companions 
lie was still a -Uaiigei \ -ad, ioih>in fiu,iiie 
Bill Ilia- man meiipx a Imdi pi.let in the 1)11”; 
juiI” 11 ient ol 1 1 - 1 o i\ ’’ Will lie he numhered 
with the an at ” I am nn lined to heheM lie will 
t eM r he iiecii-"d ol hema 1lll'\ gloat. 

Iowa City 
C S A 
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Ttir N i \h Mil’s will mniL the hi-t landing ol 
Indi'tii -elitii- m iMimaih. or Biili-h * linaua 
Tims, *»fni ait ill'll' m ie-idili,'- at the pie-em 
time ha\e d< i •<l< d to eilehi,. 1 i tin- e\ cut < u 
Max t'ili lit,'IS, an' 1 hex liaxc made an :.pp al 
lo Indian-in lie molliiilaed to -hate with ill. m 
m llieii ieiniema- mi i lln-eMiii and il p i~-d>h 
io send mil iepie-i ntaln e- limn India In a—t-' 
111 the eelehr.it loll 

In tie \eai IK 3 N mn lituuln d and lilt’. --i\ 
eolonisl- si i -ail 11 < >ni ('ah mt .i m die -la,’ 
II< t,/, lm 1 »i it: - 1 1 (imana win re woik we- 
otfeml i lit'in mi the -"gai plan' at .on- Thu 
was no mdinlmv -\-leiu at tin- tune and (hex 
xxi ill mil m simp),, initli hoping ihue i<> -ti 
t. in ix hie Viter a Imiv \oxugi la-tuai man 
month- l"ni li id the ('ape III (land Hope, th" 
landed at the capital called (!im<j. I own r l Ini- 
Iiecan the M'l'X hist -ell leini'iit nmii lndai Ml 
tlie B est Indie- Si' vents later Indian- lan le I 
in Timidail winch i- an t-land ilo-c to tin 
(Jumna ('oast and limn tin- time tomanl nianx 
o*’ the B'milxvanl l-land- loot Indian cm.gi.ini- 
Oii the vox age on! I hey enduied mcredihie har-i- 
-hlps- and nniiiv -uecundied 

Biili-h (iniatia. m Dei'ieiara lie- ahmil -i\ 
dcgiees North ot the Equatm on the co.-i-t in" 
South America that lorces ihe "real (lull ol 
Mexico. Trmiila I and Tobago and Barbadne- 
are the neaie-t island-. Then come a Ion” line 
of islands, — (iienada, Dominica, Marlmiqin 
Antigua, St. Lucia, Si.. Kilt”, Novi.- and other- 
still smaller. Jamaica, where Indians also 


-ellhd lie- a tliou-i ud mile- -iwax'. lurllier up 
the (lull to the Nmdi-Bist In ;di tin.-' B e-d 
Indian Idand- -mm* ha- lnui ,ul( i\at t d .a- :t 
-1 ■>)i|i |n i.dm t i.11 nioi e | I'jin i w 11 1 imidte I vi al - 
111 ; pc • in la eel i! 1 1 11 Hi ui y Mi e 1 1. i ix at ion wn • 

eniiiiil mi In' -la\e la! mn lion, lie Br-I ( o-ist 

i. Vl’na and tin pop'dai mn ;■! 1 h> present Inn. 

: Il oxer tlie W i -I 1 in lie- K pie-uits the 

ill -i i i.dain - m Mu- B i -i Vliican -.i.i\v j 

\\ I., ,i -le\i'i\ wa- •ih"!.,-lied in ad lln 
Bull o ('olmiii'- in is:;:the wlide suu:.r 
] hui'alimi -x-!eiu m ll'e \\ <-t Imtu- wa- u* 

-i l mi- ('opaidi hiean-e the \I, it:» 11 Xcg'toe . 
who had Inin cmniic.pa'i'd >'( lu-id lo wmk mi 
1 1 1, -ii".ir "-ti'e- anx loicji r !• wa- at tl 

e11 1 11."] j11111• 1 mi that ''Hoi i - \ure made 
thill | rill pal hfcol l lie will Id to mi line 111 e lain ill I' 
lo ciiut iivci and u new the \\ nk At lir-t t! - 
wa- ''one l)X r ptixate lerruilme and. a- we liax" 
-el'll, I I,e | il" t -Iltlels hotll to Bllll-il < lllltlli t 

.uni Timnlad came over of their own accord 
in it {t r no mdeiiliiU'i though there wa- an agicc- 
iin nt t'at they would h< readx r to • undertake 
agi icultmal woiU lax, it hetoie aux' hidum 
-etllit- had nolle out to the Best Indies ill we 
than -(veil thou-atid had lelt lot Mauritius, 
w hi''ii 1- ill the middle ol the Indian Ocean and 
mncli clo-iT In India 'ts» ll , 

Dwiiim to the high modality oil the voyage 
and the iiiegulai com ion- under which 
leiTuiliiiii wa- conducted. Hie East India 
Company introduced, with the help of tlie 
Colonial Office, a system called Indenture, which 
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for nearly a hundred years attempted to regu¬ 
late this traffic. But in the long run it, led to 
even worse evils than those that, had prevailed 
at the first, and because it had the Government 
of India behind it, the recruiting was m the 
long run much more numerous than it would 
otherwise have been 

Tins indentured Indian labour, under the 
Government of India control, proved so me 
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inensely advantageous lo the sugar planters, and 
the profits made by it were so gieat. that this 
indent!no system gradually spread in almost 
every part of the world The French were able 
to export labour from India to Reunion. 
Martinique and Guadeloupe and also to Fieri eh 
Guiana. The Dutch exported th“ same form 
of Indian indentured labour to Dutch Guiana 
The British Colonies o.* Natal and Fiji were 
added to the list on the British side, and most 
of the West Indian inlands at one time or 
another continued to leceive Indian recruits. 

Ceylon and Malaya which were much 
nearer to India, impoilcd Indian hi hour by 
different systems of their own. The Ceylon 
method proved to be even more ulmvtionable 


m its results than indentured labour, as it in¬ 
volved permanent indebtedness. This tundu 
system (as it was called) was abolished in 1921, 
just one year alter the indenture system had 
been (aided 

The Malaya Indian labour has been the 
only lorin of recruitment, that hv any stretch 
of imagination could be called 1 free.’ It in¬ 
volves a verbal monthly contract between the 
employer and the labourer. A minimum wage 
and a free passage are offered This monthly 
contract l* the one labour recruiting method in 
South India which still survives; and oven here 
many evils are met with, which cannot he 
overcome 

At last, on January J, 1920, this terrible 
cm sc of the indenture system was brought to 
an end An Immigration Act was passed m 
1922. which declares, that ■ 

“ Kmifvation for the pinpiw of nir-hillerf labour 
shall nol lie lawful except to xmh (outlines and on such 
lemis as die Gnveinnr-Genetdl in < Innm il hv notifu ation 
in die Gazette nf India ma\ spent* m lliis hehall ” 


Under the same Act a heavy penalty is 
imposed on anyone who “ attempts to cause, oi 
assist anv Indian to emigrate” Ceylon and 
Malaya are. at present, the only two countries 
notified m Ha 1 Government oi India Gazette. 

In all these (’(domes, therefore, including 
British Guiana, every Indian is now free. He 
has lights of land purchase, though these are 
(‘intailed in Natal and also in Fiji No more 
Indian labourers have gone out under indenture 
for mme than twenty years The actual re¬ 
cruiting was stopped in 1917 But, before this 
happened, the number of emigrants had so in¬ 
creased that cyan when tho^e who wished to 
do so had gone back after their indenture was 
over there still remained behind a large settled 
Imlian population. This is now growing, by 
natural increase, so that, today the following 
figuies are loughly accurate : — 


Ge}lnn 

. 800.000 

Malava 

.. 600,000 

Natal 

. 180.000 

Mauritius 

290.000 

Fiji 

85.000 

British Guiana 

136 000 

Trinidad 

142.000 


The figure for Malaya varies greatly from 
year to year; at, one time, it W'ns over 700,000. 
In each of the estimates here given, there may 
he a margin of inaccuracy The Indian birth 
late is usually high and the death rate fairly 
low. 

British Guiana Indians, who celebrate their 
centenary in May, 1938, have earnestly wished 
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to point out that this event, has nothing to do 
with the beginning ot the indenture system in 
that eolonv, for that system has been through¬ 
out a curse and not a blessing and they have 
no wish to commemorate it. 'This centenary 
is quite different It is intended to eelebrat< 
the landing of the first Indian*, truni India, in 
the Colony It is necessary m Briti" i Guiana 
to call them East Indians, because the original 


In the old days, only sugar was grown : 
hut the Indians have introduced rice cultiva¬ 
tion, and have shown themselves to be excellent 
cultivators. In this way, they saved the Colony 
from bankruptcy when the sugar prices had 
reached their lowest figure 

Beyond the rice and sugar belt, there is 
virgin forest This goes on for miles and miles 
into the interior, till the land suddenly rises 



inhabitants are called either West Indians, o' 1 
American Indians In British Guiana these 
aboiigmals aie very few in number and prob¬ 
ably do not amount to moie than between 6.000 
and 10.000 all told They live in the depth of 
the forest and it is very hard to find out 
aeeurati lv how many there are They live almn-l 
entirely by hunting m the forest and by grow¬ 
ing small patches of edible roots such as yam 
and manioc They also eat the fruit fimn the 
trees 

British Guiana itself is a very strange 
country m its soil formation The alluvial land 
along the coast, winch lias been made from the 
silt of the huge rivers, flowing from the interior 
forests and mountains, has noi yet reached such 
a height as to be altogether higher than the 
level of the sea. It is like the soil of Holland. 
The sea has to be kept out by dykes The 
surface water can only escape from the land at 
low tide. Thu* this low land is veiy easily 
flooded. Yet. at the same time, it is immensely, 
productive, if only the sea water can l.*c kept, 
out. 


lf‘illlll^ ’ 111 ill,* lull'"! 

and mountain langr- begin, with high savannahs, 
or gr.-i-" Imid", where <utile might easily he 
leared 

It l" licie, m 11n■ interior, that the highest 
walerlall in the world exists, whose volume of 
w.dei 1 * only surpassed by Niagara and the 
Zambesi Falls Those who have seen Niagara 
sav that the Kaiclcur Falls of British Guiana 
are far superior, both in beauty and in majesty 
The illustration", here given, will show' how 
magnificent tliev are The other photograph 
show" a group of American Indians in the forest, 
cutting down the bamboos and clearing a small 
patch for cultivation. 

The Indian settlers have prospered consi¬ 
derably m recent years, since the abolition of 
indenture The extraordinary fertility of the 
soil and the large rainfall with abundant, sun¬ 
shines all combine to product* an amazing 
growth of fruit and vegetables, so that, it has 
been right lv said that “ in* *ne could starve in 
Dcmcraru.” 

Perhaps the greatest disadvantage, which I 
experienced, when I stayed there for some 
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ill* we «li *~<‘i iI lie ;il I dt lie a in'll'll I |>( 11| >)■ - 11 ‘ 
till' Will 111 11:11111 l\ till* lvj,\ |i| 1 : 111 -, I J*.ll\ |o||lail' 
lYi-uin-, ( linn -r lit Hi 111 ■- liiinhi- m l«nin:in- 
vvc AimuIi! Ik- cti iMliinl |i -I tin w.'id iiiirii'ni In* 
IMl-lilll [l I "I I M5<1 In lllC.III 111 ' t 111 t j \ 1 * r’l It* pi 111 Ji¬ 

ll V I’ ;in lullin'.'- iii ,1 ”ifiii* ii|>:iil .1 ] 1 «••_*i*t! m* i ,iiu 1 
il< : J- mill liii- ait'-ln cie.uiun- n| p 1 opli- \\ I . • 
.‘Mi uni mi i*i-: 1 11 1 \ -<|i; i.'iiiil li'iiin tin* iiiii'I' 1 
i':ili"ii- nl I -day hv null 1 l’limilive nil 1 - 1 1n• 
."il nl 1 i 11 ■ -iii.dim ■*• 11 ■ > 11111 n• 11> - nl 111*11 wlm~r 
1 . 1 1 ,M "1 (‘niul'li 1 .ill In-- ininpli". ;iiii I'i.ili'11 ,n 

lh,-ill llui'i in ! in -o-. 1 1 *i■«i ci\ 1 1 1/11 1 n.ilmii- * : 

1 Li- \m ill 1 I‘i 1111 • * i* i in - - i* *i -iminei mill 111*" 

1 mill tin <i lului *i i v -1 riii<i> ;ii'd ;i- -ucli. doe- 
iiiil d*-pla\ l*i. I \ .1!" I \ :nii| i*<n'i|tli*\il \ nl 
111 j nl-.* uliiih .1—in. in* w 11 1 1 i*i \ lli/.cil lil- 

li 1- n-nal Im tin* mill ml 1 \ | H* ot hiiiii:*n- in 

,:iH«:ili* to *l> in-i 1 \ 1 - .*1 111:1111 1 n|i| -upiiinn: ' 
iui |ii 111 nr i pi up' tint : 11 »\: 1 \*■ with a logic 

w Inch 1 *— ci.*!\ ci n\ me He.*, in. 1 ; i n .* i in 111 a -pn a 

which -. 1 1 1 -1 11 - 1 1 1 hi'i'iic-l nlc,*il- *t l !"*ii 11 \ih/, - 
mu '1 In re In* ng tin liau-ccinli nl -liiinliinl b\ 
winch I'M) illln 11 Li 1 -chi me- n| 1 M-li'iiir f'li h* 
(i.injaii ! an I 1 \ iiliiali'il with a \ a w In awatil 

pliici" in pi• 111 1 nl -U|»t rnH it\ ami nil) 1 ini it n 

anv a—ci 1 mu nl -upci mi i> \ hv tin* ex pi un 11 1 - 
*il mu cmli/a*mu imi'i liin-c nl' iumihiT imieK 
piovuli- iiiiulhi'i iii-iiincc ni lh,*ii iliti la!" 
‘liii aim* than limn ’ aititmlc, wh'cli 1 - -o 
cmniii.ii wnh pi op!'* hat hourmg an inlet mini v. 
ciMiijilt \ ur a 'i. 111 11 x ■-uiil 

rill* ] if] lull i\ e race- ul I he wu'ld diller 'I'ntn 
the civilized uiii ill Unit ihev Ine ;i more tin 1 1 
hie and ‘•tiller les- inlen-ive'v 11.>111 that -pml 
(il piogie— which ha- nlten dlivn whole ci’lii- 
nuillltie- to mu a mad lace rnund and rouii'i 
111 ii vieiott- circle A -peedv -eipn nee ul 
change- i< nut -vimmnimt 1 * with pmiiie.—, im ,*i 
sense ul dinvtnm i- mme neo. s-arv Im ptiigics- 
Ilian mere velocity *\ study ul (In* lu-tm'v ul 
(lend and exi-ting civilization- di m in-uate- tin* 
futility (>l lx ni" ennstantly on the iikim wuh a 
diuiinislied sise of Inn* values ; ml without a 
sound enough puipo-e, and solely to net oui 
that spiritual and mwaul feeling of mum m 
boredom front which all over-elal) trait* ml 
super-active civilizations so lmbituallv -offer 
But, for the interference of ctv.liz. d 
lmadtrs the primitive races, generally speaking 
would display more vitality and continuity of 


lin and emidm * I’.ice- Irivi been known to 

lift\ i‘ 1 1 \« I and lb mii 1-I11 d ;il *' -Ii w 1 1 1 \ 11 1 ■ 11 ol 
. Vl-llIlM OVCI u*l V lull LI ) Il llliih withoill -ull'er- 
11m :• 11 \ pionmmeed up- * lid d■ • a 11- in 11 k*i r 
i'*mium\ ii ii'jimi or arl l’liimliu an denion- 
*.i ih - tin- .ibnndanily and lie* ae-lliein* a-peel 
nl I In -I ill Is l- 111) 1 * — 1 111 ci e-i 111" I i Kill I lie In mum 
!•--on 11 pn>\ 'de- In llm -*iid"iii Weaving, 

I. 0 \ mu I) i-l.e(i \ , intoning mat-makina, pot ten . 
p.mi'oi" -enlpitire i.imme* llm \ype-, Taltecs, 
/..ipii'c- an i Ma\ri- nl Ann'iliii M'ldpluii* was 
11 in,ii knblv :nh .meed 1, imlnllingv and jevvel- 
1 < 1 \ . aielnli 1 Mile .mil llm mm n ail- arc all 
Immd m pnmiliM' ei\di/al mu- Some ma\ kick 
mic m mme m llie-e, bm geneiaUv -peaking 
id pi mill ,\ e litre- have ,1 -tiling ac-lliet le side 
in lino lin* 'l'hai piimiiive iiici> indulge in 
dancing. niii-ie and p.mlomim'- nl -oil-, is ahi 
well known In 1 hen :u-:he(i< evpiV'-nm they 
mav mil eon.i m a lice With llm 1 minted races 
nl ihe world, lull one m.*i\ .i--imm dial Im* their 
iwn pinpo-e, 1 heir ai'i- *iii *-*il 1-1. cimv enough 

II. -n till* ,*i- 'lm\ have hieii kiim.li In have 
pi ail )-i d llm-e ii )'l - din Oil? I.ildv long period- 
>oii" 01 1)1 uii|i ei piiidueid hv dm prinutiv'* 
.11 1 j -1 - would cn-ilv I ■• *.« 1 iomp-u 1-011 with ill* 
wmi d ■ J1 • hv im .nhei- o‘ 1 iv 1I1/1 d innmmmties, 
.illiei- wmn | In* emi-,deied crude 01 **\iii defer- 
live .lecmdiuu In civih/eil -landard- Blit llm 
.on-ill 1 llurt- o! the niemhei- uf llm-e -ampler 
(< i 11 in *i I group-, prove beyond doubt tied they 
havi then uv. n aiti-lie urtM - and express the 
-ainc In *lmn own ? al i-iacl ion H 1,- nut Im 
u- to d,elate that I hcv should not lx* -;iti-iie*I 
wnh -o liltii . Im -at 1 -1 act ton i- an lniimately 
pi 1 mm! mallei and can novel he enfomil nor 
diei al ed 

The piiniiltve IV pe ol civ lll/alion as vve 
f 1 toi it m India po—e—c- me -1 ol the artistic 
leant! 1- l.,al we liave mentioned 'I’lic Mundas, 
’■* ml hid- timid- (iafo*,, Kliasi-. Kols, Blais, 
Xaca- To hi- and the other pi unit *ve folks, who 
h,*.'" hud m India suin' dav** unmea-timbly far 
:vav 111 the pa-t, pntciise the dilfi rent art,- in¬ 
ti n-iulv ('iimiuh to give Ihise a verv important 
nliiee lit their hve-. Willio" • any complex in- 
lilheluid pieten-ions. tiiesi ople people weave, 
calve, ixecnte decorative paintings, make 
pvv cilery and arms, dance and sing with a 
simple charm ;md grace which is really soothing 
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and creates but gentle ripples on the surface of 
the artistic consciousness. There is no attempt 
at agitating the soul until its very depths 
arc thrown up in violent- waves of emotion; nor 
does primitive art pretend to probe into the 
innermost corners of the heart with a view to 
explore and expose something new at each thrust. 
Their garments are vividly colourful.‘their other 
handicrafts gracefully decorative and their song 
and dance is a page out of the hook of nature 
itself. 

In the moonlit glades of their forest home- 
the Sonthal maidens sway and swing like 
delicate branches in a gentle biceze, imitatinu 
th(' motion o| breakei" at low tide and the 
accompaniment ot sott music chanted in 
chorus lcumids one oi the distant murmur >>1 
surf 

With the red hibiscus m the coils of their 
jet black hair and the prominent- red and black 
designs on the folds of their saris, they roll up 
to, in wave motion, and, recede from their young 
men, whose drums beat out a constant rumble, 
adding a vmlc note to the phantasy 

There is a tendency among certain critic* 
and scholars to explain away all primitive ait 
as the ritual or symbol of some superstitious 
belief or magic It is not the purpose of tin* 
discussion to challenge any such assertion save 
and except where it suggests that pinmtive art 
is alien m spirit to the art ot civilized men on 
this account. For, even it we :-*.-ume the 
all-pervading sway of totem and magic over 
pmnitrvc life, we need not nercs-aiily discard 
the aesthetic elements piesent m it Religious 
beliefs and tradition have dominated practically 
all art, and any assumption of aesthetic 
barreness a< an essential on,"-no of connec¬ 
tion with ehgious belief would demolish 
the aesthetic lut-is of tin* art ol Byzantium 
and Italy and, for that matter, of many 
other countries and periods Primitive ait 
may be different m the quality and strength 
of Us aesthetic content, but beyond that 
we cannot- go The aesthetic, emotion, concep¬ 
tion and external projection are all present 
in the art life of the primitive voces It is as 
futile to deny this as to hold that primitive 
men lack the basic- mstimt-s of sex and self- 
preservation or ihe protective, <-elf-abncgatorv 
or gregarious instincts. 

All this prolonged discussion ot primitive 
art has been necessary with a mew to keep it- 
separate from the ancient art of civilized or 
more complex communities. The primitive races 
have lived 1 and behaved with much more 
stability and have conserved their a-ts in a 


more or less unchanged form as compared with 
the races who have sought variety and change 
with an almost insane fervour. Whether such 
urges have materially contributed to the final 
unfolding of the Divine conception of human 
evolution, is a question which wo cannot and 
should not try to answer. 

The art of ancient times, as far as we can 
judge of it, reduces itself to material objects 
of art It. is a certainty that the ancient 
Babylonian, Assyrian. Egyptian and other 
civilized communities which have ceased to exist 
culturally, had their p.a-trv, music, dance and 
drama in some sense, but the available material 
does not provide any scope for a fuller appre¬ 
ciation of these arts. Architecture, sculpture, 
painting and the decorative and useful arts are, 
however, substantially represented m the remains 
ot these extinct civilization* A study of these 
gives us a lair idea of (lie art life of these 
people. The European countries, China, Japan 
and India present a 1 idler picture in that the 
ancient art of these lands is more or less con¬ 
tinuous with the more recent and we know much 
more of the peoples of these countries and of 
their hie and aspiration* because they are still 
living and are, often, manifesting the same or 
similai aesthetic impulses a* compared to their 
remote ancestor* 

The first ix lies of ancient Babylonian art 
come from a period which may he placed about 
6,500 reals ago Even at this remote period it 
had attained a certain perfection and it. lends 
to the conclusion that other and simpler forms 
of arts existed even before tin* time Among 
the seals and other objects of ait, workmanship 
ot artists ot great talent is olten noticed side 
by side with common “ bazaar stuff,” as w T o may 
sav Human as well as annual forms are seen 
and those are often modified m terms of religious 
beliefs and with a view to convey some mean¬ 
ing The cylinder seals of the Babylonians are 
the most, common and important art, relics of 
those days Bronzes are also found as also 
stone* with sculptured representations, which 
arc of a miuh later period 

It- is from Assyria, however, that w 7 e get 
moie variety and wealth of material. Magni¬ 
ficent, low relief on ample stone surfaces pay 
indeed a high tribute to the Assyrian artist. 
The art of Babylonia and Assyria depict an 
intense religious outlook and convention of a 
rigidity winch suggests a highly developed and 
esoteric priestly cult. 

The religious aspect of art in Egypt in-- 
eludes all that is known of it," says Flinders 
Petrie, 
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“ TJhe earliest sculptures are tombstones and tables 
•of offerings fur the benefit of a deceased person; the 
•earliest statuary is of figures in which the soul of the 
deceased might reside, made as hfel.ke as possible in 
order to give him satisfaction; the figiues of servants 
■with offerings, or of seifs to cultivate the ground, were 
for service in the next world; the whole of the tomb 
sculptures, paintings and furniture—caived coffins, canopic 
jars, tablets, and all else—resulted horn the religious 
theories of the future life. The buildings that remain 
to us are nearly all temples, the collosi which stand in 
them were habitations for the many ha-souls of the king; 
.and even the ‘battle scenes on the walls are all pan of 
the display of religious fervour, and culminate in the 

J riurophal processions of captives dedicated to the god, 
ir led by the god as his appanage to be entrusted to 
the king's admin.stratson. The civil life of the lay 
Egyptian has almost vanished, the palaies and towns are 
nearly all Lclow the plain of Nile mud; and it is only 
sepulchral and religious remains that—being placed on 
"the desert—have thus been preserved to us.” 

Among Egyptian symbols may be mentioned 
•the following ; Different tribes are represented 
by their emblems such as the hawk, lion, 
scorpion, jackal and pelican. These animals arc 
Siten depicted as doing things that the members 
of the tribes did, such as breaking down walls 
•of towns, making captives, etc. The king is a 
si rung bull, a fish with two hands or u hawk 
with a human hand by which it holds a cord 
! indmg a captive. Gods and goddesses are also 
milarly depicted. Animal heads are placed on 
human bodies and the sphinx is a human heat* 
on an animal body. A great degree oi artistic 
talent is displayed to effect these strange con¬ 
ductions without hurting the aesthetic sense. 
Among eeiemomes depicted are noticed sacri¬ 
ficial scenes, offering, endowing with gilts (gen- 
jpially by gods) and purification ceremonies 
'Exquisite objects were made m ancient Egypt 
nnd gold was used in prolusion 

•Judging by the temple and religious arts 
^of the Egyptians, one can safely assume that 
jtticir civic existence, at least that of the nobility* 
.^vas full of luxury, pomp and splendour. Variety 
and change run through the entire length of 
Egyptian art history and this dead civilization 
is a sad monument, to the inexorable laws of 
■decay and 'the ephemeral nature of even the 
BUpremest form of human achievement, and 
power. 

The sublime poetry and imagery of the 
JRigveda would" give 11s a basie explanation of 
the inborn admiration of and intimacy with 
nature and natural forces which is found in 
•TT hriia.n art. Such passages as the one addressed 
to the Mantis shows a deep communion with 
nature and would corroborate the “straight 
from the heart ” character of Indian naturalism. 

“ The bfeUowing bull of the' flood pour* forth the 
«eed of life to the, plant*. He blasts both trees and 

49-3 f 


demons; the universe trembles benealh hi* heroic arm, 
and the innocent man shudders as the roaring giant 
smites the sinners. As the horses bound beneath ‘ the 
whip which guides them, to his moist messengers 
announce his coming, and he is heard afar off, like the 
roaring of a lion, as the god takes form m the rain¬ 
bearing cloud. The winds lush foitli, the tightenings 
flv, the plants upraise their heads, the skv is swollen. 
Abundance pours iorih for all livirg creatures when the 

god sheds his >ap upon the eaith.Hoar, O 

god, thunder and engender life, dme acioss the heavens 
in thy chariot heavy with downpours, drawing the open 
water-skin whose mouth is hanging over us, level the 
slopes and the hollows. Tip up the great bowl; let it 
he emptied out in tonents uni esti tuned, Hood botli heaven 
and earth with rick moistuie, and make a good watering 
trough for the kine.” 

Or to Agni in the Mahabharata : 

“ In thee all doth live; clothed m the form of the 
mi n. Thou takest up the waters of the earth with thy 
beams; then, by the rains which thou dost pour forth 
111 their season, litou icstorcth life to all things. Then 
are all th.ngs born oi thee anew : the twining plants, 
the green foliage, the lakes, the favouied reservoir of 
the wateiB, I he whole of that moist palace, subject to 
J aruna." 

The Indians wete thus fully eloquent in 
cxpiessing their feelings and rich in their appre¬ 
ciation of the beauty of things long before they 
made the sculptures of Sanchi or Bharut or 
painted the earliest pictuies at Ajsnta. The 
imagery which illuminated their soul, found first 
expression in words; hut when the. occasion arose 
to give material shape to a more well-defined 
religious feeling, it assumed the shape of what 
limy be termed an adoration in stone. 

The artists who worked the sculptures at 
Bharut and Sanchi excelled in the execution of 
floral and animal motives. Their relative in¬ 
efficiency m the rendering of the human form 
iiiuv be due to inexperience or to the floral and 
animal symbolism prevailing at the period. The 
Buddha was not to be portrayed and the story 
of the Buddha is told elaborately and with groat 
effect without the Buddha appearing anywhere. 
In the story of the conception, the young 
elephant; in that of the nativity, the lotus; in 
the great departure, the riderless horse; in the 
assault, of Mara, the tree with the empty seat 
underneath with demons and courtesans; and 
so on. The symbols tell the story, and the 
human form of the Buddha never appears. 
Describing Sanchi, Monsieur Rene Grousset, 
conservator of the Musee Guimct, exclaims : 

“What love of nature is to he seen in them, what 
an understanding of floral and animal forms! Jtut a* 
our Cathedrals arc encyclopedias m stone, so the gate* 
of Sanchi unroll before our eyes the marvtflea* poem* 
of Indian nature." 

a 

Buffaloes, tigers, serpents, antelopes, ele¬ 
phants, peacocks and nagas or garuda*: 
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“ As we stand before these scenes, with their delicate 
and tender feeling for nature, Assyrian bas-reliefs seem 
very conventional, and even Greek bas-reliefs almost 
strike us as cold.” 

The Greek influence in Indian art passed 
through different phases; but with the fall of 
Greek power in India, this element became 
thoroughly absorbed and assimilated into Indian 
ideals and forms until no trace of its separate 
existence remained anywhere. The Kushun and 
Guptas and, more or less contemporaneously 
with them, the Andhras in Southern India, 
slowly moulded the aesthetic ideals of Indian art 
until proportion, harmony and refinement be¬ 
came all-pervading. The Greek started making 
Buddhas and now it became quite the usual 
thing to depict the Lord. 

Auiaravati is particularly interesting on 
account of its purely Indian style and the 
supreme elegance in form attained here by the 
Indian sculptor. We may call it idealism or 
spiritualization or just a superior aesthetic 
realisation. More elastic and vitally graceful, 
the sculpture of Amaravati can no longer remind 
anyone of ivory-carving or of woodwork 
Ethereal in refinement, these figures are totally 
sculpturesque in a more keenly aesthetic sense 
than even m the case of Hellenic statuary. 
Gupta sculpture gave the final touches to the 
plastic conventions of ancient India These 
were not based on any intellectual analysis of 
the perfect form as in the case of the Greeks; 
but followed the naturalistic reasoning, which 
gave a continuity to Indian aesthetic thought. 
The drawn bow, the leaf of the ncem tree, the 
wagtail, the eyes of a roe, the lotus, the sesame 
flower, the pomegranate, the stone of the mango, 
the conch-shell, the elephant’s trunk or the 
spawning fish, all contributed to the sum-total 
of the grace and beauty of the human form. 
These were not merely metaphorical hut usually 
alive with a keen realism. In the rhythm of 
the attitudes, the lines provided by flowers, 
plants or animals reappear. The various atti¬ 
tudes and gestures were rendered in a more 
refined way but retained their connection with 
the ancient conventions in the field of dance 
and abhinaya, while newer conventions attained 
maturity. They spoke a language which con¬ 
veyed to those who could understand it, a rasa 
of supreme spiritual flavour. 

The fj&ilure of the earlier schools of Bharat, 
Sandhi and Mathura to render the human form 
with effective realism and grace, haB been 
ascribed, by certain critics, to inexperience or 
to an arrested outlook born of a tradition of 
Nvood and ivory carving. It seems surprising 


that the restricted vision of the wood and ivory 
carver should impose itself so forcefully here, 
only in relation to the treatment of the human 
figure, and vanish entirely, whenever the sculp¬ 
tor attempted animal or plant form, yielding 
place to an amazing vision of grace, suppleness 
and vigour. One has perforce, to look for some 
other explanation and it has been provided by 
Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Clmnda in his book 
Medieval Indian Sculpture in the British 
Museum. He mentions three things in this con¬ 
nection. First, the natural stiffness of the- 
postures of yoga, for instance the rigid ercctncss 
in the Kayotsarga posture as found in the 
images of the Jinas. 

The second is that most of these sculptures 
were done in medium relief and were meant to 
serve as mere architectural ornaments. The 
third factor is the difference of outlook in regard 
to the beauty of the human form, of the Hindu 
sculptor as compared to that of the Greek. 
“ With the Indian,” writes Rama Prasad Chanda, 
" the form that is auspicious, but not necessarily 
pleasing to the eye, is beautiful.” He quotes 
the Chaitanyacharitamrita to describe the sign? 
of a Mahapurusha. 

These are : 

1. He hath feet with level tread. 

2. Beneath, on the soles of his feet, wheels appear 
thousand spoked, with tyre and hub. 

3. He hath projecting heels. 

4. He hath long fingers and toes. 

5. Soft and tender hands and feet. 

7. Hia ankles are like rounded shells. 

8. His legs are like an antelope’s. 

9. Standing and without bending he can touch and 
rub his knees with either hand. 

12. His skin is so delicately smooth that no dust 
cleaves to his body. 

_ 14. The down of his body turn upward, every hair 
of it, blue-black in colour like eye paint, in little curlyv* 
rings, curling to the right. 

15. He hath a frame divinely straight. 

17. The front of his body is like a lion’s (wit'A. 
narrow waist)- 

18. There is no furrow between his shoulders. 

20. His bust is equally rounded. 

21. His jaws are as a lion’s. 

22. His eyes are intensely blue. 

30. He hath eyelashes like a cow’s, 

31. Between the eye brows appears a hairy mole* 
white and like soft cotton down. 

32. His head is like a royal turban. 

Similar signs of a Mahapurusha are 
described in other and much older texts ami 
they all seem to point to an astrological ori gin 
The beauty of the womanly figure is al«o dealt 
with in this auspicious and astrological way. 

Add to these the restrictions imposed by 
the conventions of attitude and gestures arid the 
artist meets a formidable array of aesthetic 
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commandments before which his sense of beauty 
stands like a naughty child before an admonish¬ 
ing governess. It was pointed out in the last 
Article that the Indian artist faced the problem 
of conventions with an undaunted courage and 
succeeded very well indeed, after sometime, m 
achieving “ art,” in spite of these restraints upon 
his freedom of expression. The Amaravati 
School had already mastered these difficulties 
and the different pieces ot this School, for in¬ 
stance those depicting the women prostrating 
themselves at the feet of the Buddha, the prince 
with his court of servants and women, the adora¬ 
tion of the stupa, and the descent of the elephant, 
show clearly the evolution of the art and pre¬ 
dict its further development in Mahavalipuram. 
Gupta art is only the culmination of these 
tendencies. Elegance and refinement had 
already come and Gupta art accentuated and 
further refined the ideals and added a serene 
spirituality to it, which seemed to be the finish¬ 
ing touch. The post-Gupta schools of art, con¬ 
tinued in the now perfected tradition and 
examples are too numerous to give here. The 
art of Gaud or Bengal under the. Pala and Sena 
•dynasties was a continuation of the Gupta tradi¬ 
tion. This art perhaps was less spiritual and 
refined as compared to the best specimens of 
the Gupta period, but it displays an excellent 
■execution of established conventions with occa¬ 
sional variations which are its own. 

The art of India under the Musalman 
rulers portray very truthfully the character of 
the rulers. Let us look at Babur through the 
-eyes of M. Rene Grousset He says : 

“Babur almost reminds us of one of Clouet's port- 
.rails of nobles at the Louvre. And he is indeed a true 
I Renaissance type—a gentleman of exalted lineage, with 
a p -«ion for literature and art, anxiously observing all 
forms of humanism, at once a dilettante, an adventurer, 
and a statesman. Possessing, to quote Renan, ‘ great 
good sense and a certain intelligent and gentle quality 
tfree from fanaticism, a subtle, juft, unprejudiced and 


open inind,’ He was at the same time a poet, and even 
on the imperial throne of India felt home-sick for the 
landscapes of Ferghana, the grassy plains where he had 
been won’t to dream in the days of his youth. ‘The 
violets are lovely in Ferghana, it is a mass of Tulips and 
roses 1 he says, or he will quote verses full of an epicu¬ 
reanism that is quite Persian. ‘Sweet is the coming of 
the new yeBr, sweet is the juice of the grape, but how 
much sweeter is the voice of love. Snatch Babur at all 
the pleasures of living, for life doth flee, never to 
return.’ ” 

This is indeed an inspiration, far removed 
from that realization of endless struggle and 
sorrow and that hankering after Nirvana or the 
passionless, changeless and eternal state of 
radiant inaction. That this outlook will lead 
to colourful weaving and embroidery, the making 
of exquisite miniatures, the soft and haunting 
strains of the gazal and thumri, and to a pro¬ 
fusion of sensuous imagery of great refinement 
and decorative appeal, is only natural. Even 
sorrow' and pain become sensuous, like tender 
caresses to objects associated with the beloved 
who is no more. The inspiration is lyrical and 
intimately personal The Mogul miniatures 
and pictures are vivid with this personal element 
and very few things in the art of the period 
would aesthetically transcend the purely per¬ 
sonal feelings of man, the mortal, and his fleet¬ 
ing joys, sorrows and limited aspirations. It 
ih a deviation from the sublime, but is certainly 
not ridiculous. For, intensive living may not 
give a chance to the human soul for flignts to 
the far distant regions approachable by faith, 
reason and the intellect; yet it enables one to 
look minutely into life itself and to purify, 
ennoble, refine and subdue its cruder and grosser 
manifestations by means of aesthetic correc¬ 
tives # 

* Being substantially the second lecture delivered 
In-foie the University of Madras under the Sir George 
Stanley Endowment 1038. 




THE RECENT INDIAN CRISIS 

By BOOL CHAND 


[The recent constitutional crisis in Bihar and U. P. 
over political prisoners is happily over. It lias, we hope, 
cleared the air and produced better undei standing in 
the ranks of the Government as to the conventions on 
which smooth working of any constitution must rest. But 
since some of the constitutional issues that have been 
raised by Mr. Bool Chand are important and deserve 
consideration, we are publishing this article which was 
written more than a month back.—Ed. M. R.J 


Writing about the resignation of Congress 
ministries on the question of the release of 
political prisoners, Professor A. B. Keith said 
in a letter to the Scotsman! that ‘it is 
decidedly unfortunate that the clash between 
the ministries of U. P. and Bihar and 
the Governors should have taken place on 
an issue which afforded strong constitutional 
grounds for the expectation of the Ministers 
that their advice should have prevailed.’ This 
statement, unimpeachable in its accuracy and 
depth of insight, sums up the whole nature of 
the recent constitutional crisis in India. 

The implication of this statement is two¬ 
fold. It implies, first, that a clash between 
the Governors and the Congress Ministers was 
quite inevitable and was bound to come sooner 
or later. It implies, secondly, that the 
Governors showed lack of wisdom and diplomacy 
in forcing the clash on an issue on which, on 
commonsense grounds, the position of the 
Ministers wa« really stronger than that of the 
Governor. 

II 

Wh> was a clash between the Governors 
and the Ministers so inevitable? 

Among the forces that rendered a conflict 
between the Governor and the Ministry 
inevitable, the most important was, of course, 
the ill-conceived plan of the new Constitution 
itself. The new Constitution was the product 
of a psychology that believed in giving witli 
one hand and withdrawing with the other, so 
that it became, in effect, a most hotch-potch 
construction, singularly lacking in all sense of 
administrative and governmental mechanics. 

1. Dated 17th February, 1938. 


Based on the avowed recognition of the principle: 
that ‘ the responsibility of the Government of 
India will in future rest on the Indians them¬ 
selves,’^ it sought to undo all the impli¬ 
cations of that basic principle by the 
creation of safeguards, special responsibilities, 
and legislative and financial powers of the 
Governors and the Governor-General, and in 
the end produced a most illogical and complicated 
scheme which was bound to prove quite 
unworkable in practice. 

Under any system of responsible government, 
there arc only two legitimate means by which 
the Governor may make his influence or 
intervention felt in the sphere of government. 
Firstly, lie may discuss policy with or advise 
the Ministers and thus seek to influence their 
opinion, so that the Ministers might virtually 
adopt the Governor’s views as their own. 
Secondly, he has the constitutional right 
(although such a right has already become 
obsolete in the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions) to dismiss the Ministers who do 
not agree with his views and choose other 
Ministers who might be prepared to defend his 
actions in the legislature. But the validity of 
this second course is dependent upon the 
composition of parties in the legislature: its 
adoption would be legitimate only if the new 
Ministers had any chance of securing a majority 
of following in the legislature. In the event, 
however, of the failure of the Governor to 
obtain Ministers, with a majority in the 
legislature, to support him in his views, the 
implications of responsible government leave 
absolutely no alternative for the Governor but 
to surrender his own views to those of the 
Ministers. These implications of responsible 
government have been sought to be negatived, 
by means of the doctrine of special 
responsibilities and powers of the Governor, by 
the framers of the new Constitution, and in s>> 
far as they have attempted to do so, they have 
made the new scheme capable of the creation of 
deadlocks and conflicts. 

It bespeaks great political insight on the 


2. Report of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee- 
of the Firat Round Table Conference, Cmd. 3778, p. 212: 
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part of the Congress that they endeavoured tc. 
insure against these deadlocks and conflicts by 
asking, before forming governments in the 
provinces where they had clear majorities in the 
legislatures, for an assurance ' that the Governor 
would not use his special powers of interferenc 1 
in regard to their constitutional activities.’3 
In their anxiety to secure the acceptance of offices 
by the Congress, the Secretary of State, and the 
Governor-General evaded the issue thus raised 
by the Congress and gave an assurance m n 
general way that ‘ the essence of the new 
Constitution is that the initiative and respon¬ 
sibility for the whole government of the province, 
though in form vesting in the Governor, passes 
to the ministry as soon as it takes office.’4 
How extremely vague ami unsatisfactory 
such an assurance was, seems to have been 
realised by the Congress from the very start; 
for they openly avowed their hostility to the 
constitutional scheme, the consequence of whose 
operation, from the very nature of its inception, 
could be nothing but to produce daily crises 
and conflicts between the Governor, acting on 
the airy foundation of his special responsibilities, 
and the popularly responsible Ministers, whose 
business it is understood under a system of 
responsible government to be to govern the 
country. 


Ill 

All this goes to show that the occurrence of 
a clash between the Governor and the Ministers 
was, in any case, quite inevitable; but as 
•firofessor Keith says, m arising over the issue 
of the release of political prisoners, it arose m 
a most unexpected manner and over an issue 
‘ which afforded st rong constitutional grounds 
for the expectation of the Ministers that theii 
advice should have prevailed.’ 

The circumstances loading to the present 
conflict may be briefly stated. It was in July 
last year that the Congress party formed 
ministries in the seven provinces where it had 
a clear majority. One of the demands put 
forward in the Congress election programme had 
been that political prisoners throughout India 
should be released, whatever their offence 
When the Congress took up office, it naturally 
began the prosecution of that policy. With 
regard to political prisoners, who had been 
sentenced for crimes in their nature admittedly 

3. Resolution of the AU-India Congress Committee 
at Delhi, dated 17th March, 1937. 

4. Lord Zetland in the House of Lords, dated 
8th Mar, 1937. 


grave, the course that was adopted was one of 
gradual release after the consideration of the 
merits of individual cases and on a promise 
from the prisoners that they had abjured the 
creed of violence Under this policy about a 
hundred persons had been released m the various 
provinces, when it was felt by some, that this 
process was painfully slow. In Bihar, nine of 
the prisoners resorted to hunger-strike in order 
to enforce their demand for the immediate' 
release of all prisoners. Having satisfied 
themselves that, the prisoners hud really changed 
their creed and believing in the reasonableness 
of the prisoners’ demand and in view of public 
opinion in the. country, the Ministers in Bihar 
and IJ. P. unanimously advised the Governors 
to effect the immediate release of all prisoners. 
Under instructions from the Governor-General 
who took advantage of section 126 (5) of the 
Government, of Imlia Act to issue orders to a 
Governor 1 as to the manner in which executive 
authority ... is to be exercised for the purpose 
of preventing any grave menace to the peace or 
tranquillity oi India or any part thereof’, the 
Governors of Bihar and U. P. rejected this- 
unanimous advice of their Ministers. Upon 
this, the Ministers had no alternative but t«> 
resign. 


IV 

A correct judgment as to the validity or 
otherwise of the action of the Governors and 
the Governor-General must depend upon the 
evaluation of two or three issues. The first 
is, how far would the release of about forty 
political prisoners constitute a grave menace 
to the peace and tranquillity of India. 

Speaking on behalf of the Secretary of 
State for India, Lord Winterton, in lus statement 
in the House of Commons on the 16th 
Fel 
as 
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attitude to law and order must change from 
hostility to co-operation. That this is so i« 
'eminently borne out by the fact that ‘ many 
political prisoners convicted of violent crimes 
have been discharged before now, and dunng 
'the period of-office of the Congress ministries no 
menace to the tranquillity of any part ol India 
has been created.’5 

The truth is that in the world today there 
is hardly any force which stands so strongly 
for non-violence as the Indian National Congress 
Minder the influence of Gandhi. The Congress 
.Ministers, who are responsible for the advice to 
release political prisoners, themselves are 
,pledged to that creed of non-violence and they 
would not release prisoners simply to enable 
them to resume their criminal activities 
‘ Congress stands more to lose,’ said Mahatma 
Gandhi ,5 ‘than the British authorities, if 
-during its regime in any province dis¬ 
orders take place.’ Indeed, it is absurd to 
suppose that the release of forty prisoners, even 
if ‘ dangerous terrorists with very bad records,’ 
could constitute any serious menace to the peace 
or tranquillity of the country, when hundreds 
ol exactly similar prisoners had been released 
already. And even if it were taken for granted 
lor a minute that the released prisoners might 
show signs of reverting t.o their violent, 
activities, surely the arms of law are long 
enough to take hold of them again, and this 
time with the approval of the Indian public 
*too. 

It cannot be forgotten that the primary 
responsibility for law and order rests upon the 
ministry itself. That, in fact, is of the very 
essence of the principle of responsible govirn- 
ment. For an alien Governor-General or 
‘Governor to pronounce upon the consequences 
•of such ;• step as the release of political 
■prisoners, with most of whom the Congress 
Ministers are presumably intimately in touch, 
having lodged in the same prisons with them, 
in complete opposition to the unanimous advice 
of these Ministers, is openly and clearly 
presumptuous, from the point of view of 
practical politics as well from the point of view 
of constitutional propriety, whatever might be 
the letter of the law on the subject. If any 
British statesman is prepared to recognise that 
India now is on the road to democracy, he must 
also at the same time recognise that the release 
•of political 4 martyrs ’ is a symbol of that, 
democracy to Indians. 

• ^ __ 

5. Mahatma Gandhi’s metemmt, Bated > 16lh Feb¬ 
ruary, 1938. 


V 

The question then arises as to why the 
Governor-General did instruct the Governors to 
reject the Ministers’ advice. On grounds of 
common sense, the action of the Governor- 
General is clearly incomprehensible. It seems 
to be impossible to hold that the menace to 
the peace or tranquillity of India due to the 
release of these political prisoners, some of 
whom have only short periods of their sentence 
to expire, can be nearly as great as the injury 
done to that peace by the disappearance of the 
Congress ministries of Bihar and U. P. and 
possibly the other five Congress provinces 
also.'6 Then, 'the prospect of the Governors 
being able to secure effective ministries of 
non-Congress character in these provinces 
seems negligible, and puppet ministries merely 
supported by the Governors are most 
objectionable For the Governor to assume 
control is open to the gravest objection. Under 
the new regime he will be governing in flat 
opposition to the declared will of the electorate, 
and it will be difficult to convince the electorate 
that the cause of his action is at all adequate. 
They will inevitably believe that the opportunity 
has been taken to eject the ministries, 
not for the ostensible reason which seems 
paltry, but because they are becoming too 
popular ’6 

But even if the intention of the British 
authorities was to break the influence of the 
Congress, the time and the issue chosen were 
clearly impolitic. Congress today is in a far 
stronger tactical position than it was a year 
back ‘ Then it had behind it only the cheering 
memory ot a successfully fought election: now 
it has added the reassuring record of eight 
months’ efficient administration.’? In any 
case, the dispute is concerned with the release 
of political prisoners, an issue which is simple 
and clearly understood by the Indian masses, 
and in which the sympathies of the oriental 
must always be with those who favour release, 
and at a time when the Congress is meeting in 
its annual session with a record strength of 
200,000 delegates. 

The best face that can be put on the action 
of the Governor-General is to treat it as a case 
of bad judgment on his part. The Government 
seemed to be quite sure in its mind that what¬ 
ever the issue 'Congress Ministers are not anxious 

6. A. B. Keith, in a letter to The Scotsman, dated 
17th February, 1938. 

7. Manchester Guardian, dated 18th February, 1938. 
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to give up office: they have lately been closely 
engaged in preparing their budgets.'8 


VI 


There is, however, one aspect of this crisis, 
which has not been as widely appreciated in 
India as it sliuuld have been. The point needs 
to be emphasised that the rejection of Ministers' 
advice was defended by the Governors on the 
basis of the Governor-General’s orders urnlei 
sec. 126(5), so that the constitutional issue 
that emerges out of this crisis is concerning the 
relationship between the Governor-General and 
the Provincial Governments in the new Indian 
Federation. 


In every Federation, the relations between 
the federal centre and the units have always 
caused struggle and raised problems. But such 
struggle is confined to the sphere of legislative 
powers: in purely administrative matters, the 
provinces have usually been left to themselves 
Even in Canada, where the power of appoint¬ 
ment and removal of the lieutenant-governors 
of the provinces is vested in the Central 
Government, the Dominion control of the 
lieutenant-governors has been of the slightest 
kind, in view r of the fact that the lieutenant- 
governor is guided by the advice of his 
responsible Ministers. Such a plea should have 
particular force m India, where the Central 
Government has, theoretically, far less element 
of responsibility to the people than the provincial 
governments. If the Governor of a province 
can justifiably disregard the advice of hi* 
Ministers on the plea, openly advanced, that 
_ in .doing so he is acting under instructions from 
V 1 Governor-General, surely there is something 
% ?ntally wrong with the principle of 
government. 

- gists of the Governors have said that 
. jtfernors have closely observed con 
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stitutioual proprieties! '9 But the mere observ¬ 
ance of constitutional proprieties is hardly 
enough to justify the action of the Governors,, 
and particularly of the Governor-Genearl. The 
reason that lias been adduced for the Governor- 
General issuing Ins orders to the two Governors 
to reject the advice ol Ministers for the release 
of political prisoners is that the release of 
political prisoners m the two provinces would 
lead to an increase of pressure on the non- 
Gongress governments of Bengal and the Punjab 
which they might be unable to resist. That 
reason, even if the legal right of the Governor- 
General to issue such an order under the ill- 
planned scheme of the Government of India 
Act 1935, be admitted, is clearly unconvincing. 
On behalf of the Congress, Mahatma Gandhi 
has already definitely ugreed to the procedure 
of the release of political prisoners after 
consideration of individual eases in Bengal, bui 
otherwise, (ij just as the release of political, 
prisoners m Bihar and U. P. can have the effect 
of forcing the hands of Bengal and Punjab 
governments and creating difficulties for them, 
so, indeed, can the non-release of political, 
prisoner? (the government? of Bihar and U. P. 
might, well say I create interminable difficulties 
for themselves, and hi) if the release oi political? 
prisoners in one province can create problem* 
in another where the government is differently 
constituted, where is the guarantee that the 
effecting of far-reaching social and economic 
reform? in one province would not lead to a 
similar effect in another? Would, then, the 
Governor-General come forward with his 
intervention at all times that any provincial 
government thinks of some social or economic 
reform? Is not. there something funny about 
a conception of Federal Provincial relationship, 
which leaves everything ultimately to the whims 
of a single individual at the top? 

0 Times, dated 16th February. 1938. 




INDIA’S WOMEN SCIENTISTS 

By ROBINDHA MOHON DATTA 


In the first week of January last the Indian 
Science Congress held lis meetings in Calcutta 
on the occasion ot its Silver Jubilee, m co¬ 
operation with the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science Many eminent 

scientists from all parts of the World attended 
the function and contributed many interesting 
papers. Many women scientists of India joined 
the deliberations and read many interesting 
papers on their researches. Besides reading 
papers, they joined in the discussions on various 
topics of scientific interest, and many of them 
joined a* delegates and made the session a 
success. We give below the names of the paper* 
that wore read before the Congress. 

In the Section of Physics and Mathematics 
the following paper was read by a woman 
scientist,- 

1 On tlie Thenjy of Absorption in Ionised Gas. by 
Mrs. Bibha Mazunidar, Calcutta. 

In the Section of Chemistry the following 
papers were read:— 

Thp Pit of Aqueous .Solutions Containing Boric 
Acid and Ihdmxylir Substances, by S. M. Mehta and 
Miss K. V. Kantak, Bombay. 

2 Aqueous Solutions of Sodium Ahnninates, by 
Miss 0. Joseph and Mala Prosed. Bombay 

3 Synthesis and Resolution of o-ethoxystearic Acid, 
by Miss P. Devi and P. Kamaswami Avyar. Bangaloie. 

■1. Synthesis ot a/J-cit iiscinm Acid, l>v Miss P. 
Devi and P. Rama-wainy Ayvar. Bangalore. 

!>. Halogenalinn, Part XXII. Gliloiinaiion and 
Bromination of Toluene under the Combined Influence of 
Sunlight ami Halogen Curriers, by P. S. Verma, Mrs. P. 
Annapurna, ‘s. Rao and A. Krishmurty, Bennies. 

6. Essential Oil from the Leaves of Sphrenthus 
injtcus, bv Miss Marv Matben and B. Samba Rao, 
Bangaloie. 

7. Essential Oil from Lotto- zeylantra: the occur¬ 

rence of di-cadinene. by Miss Mary Mathen and B. 
Sanjiva Rao, Bangalore , _ 

8. Synthesis of Meta-oxazine Compounds, by IN. W. 
Hirwe and Miss K. D. Gavankar, Bombay. 

9 Aroma in Butter, by Miss R. Karnad, Bangalore. 

10. Dielectric Constants of Mixtures of Alcohol, 
Benzene and Watei, by S. K. K, Jatkar and Miss N. 
Shams Rao, Bangalore. 

In the Section of Geography and Geodesy:— 

1. The Geography of Disease, by Miss M. W. F. 
'Waddington, Madras. 


In the Section of Psychology:— 

1. A Study of the Handwriting of Children in School, 
by Miss R. Ghosh, Calcutta. 

In the Section of Anthropology:— 

1. Iiiler-casle Differences in Blood Gioup Distribu¬ 
tion in Bengal, by Mia E. Macfarlane, Calcutta. 

2. The Palaungh of the Shan Hinterland, by M. 
R. Sahni and Mrs. Shama Sahnj, Calcutta. 

In the Section of Botany:— 

Dr. (Miss) E K, Janaki Annual was the president 
of the sub-section of Genetics and Cytology. 

The following papers were read by the 
women scientists in this section:— 

1. Chromosome behaviour in Sacchamm spontaneum 
X Sorghum durra hybrids, by Miss E. K. Janaki Animal, 
Coimbatore. 

2. A lowei Condwana flora from the Salt Range, 
Punjab, by Miss Chinna-Viikki, Lucknow. 

3. The Effect of Carbon Dioxide on Water Entry 
into the Roots, bv T. Ekambaram and Miss V, K. 
Kamalam. Madias. 

4. Parnicability of the Xylem Vessel Wall, by T. 
Ekambaram and Mi** V. K Kamalam, Madras. 

In the Section of Zoology:— 

1 Observations on the Repioductive System. Egg 
Case and Embiyus of Chiloscylhum griseum —Mull, and 
Henle, by R, Gnpala Aiyar and Miss K. P. Nalini, 
Madras 

2. Obscivations on ihr Structure and Function of 
the Nidamenlal Glands of Chiloscyllium griseum —Mull, 
and llenle, with a note on the formation of the egg 
capsule, by Miss K. P. Nalini, Madras. 

3. Prcbminaiy Observations on the Structure of the 
iJterus and the Placenta in Scohodon Sorrakoufrir" 
Miss G. Malmdcvan, Madras. 

4. The Arterial System of the Mud Turtletnple 
punctata , by Miss B. K. Dhillon. Lahore. 8S6S 

5. The Spermatogenesis of Clibanarius pfra R i 

by Mi*s C. K. Ratnavati, Madras. ' 

The above facts show that if women of our 
couni ry are given proper facilities to do research 
work and encouraged by the award of research 
scholarships, stipends, etc., they will be in a 
position to do scientific research work, in no 
way inferior to that of any of their sisters in’ 
other parts of the globe. 



MATCH MANUFACTURE FOR COTTAGES 

A New Idea, and a New Method 

By SATISH CHANDRA DAB GUPTA 


Story of Match Manufacture rx India 

Thu match industry in India, lms passed tliroup.li 
many striking changes The earliest laetorv 
that, exists today is the Gujcrut Blam Match 
Factory, Ahmedahad, established in 1895 
During the Swadeshi days of 1900, match 
manufacture received an impetus. Manv 
factories were established hut by 1915, almost 
all of them were closed down either for want ol 
capital or tor unsuitability of site or tor 
detective product or faulty management 

Matches continued to he imported. The 
[ire-war imports were principally imm Sweden 
and Norway on the one hand and Japan on the 
other hand. The Indian market was rougldv 
divided half and half between them. But 
during the war, Sweden materially lost its world 
market. In 1918, Japan exported 11 million gross 
boxes to India wdnle Sweden’s share was 0.1 
million gross. At the close ol the war, the 
mutually competing Swedish interests were 
moulded into one and the present Swedish 
control ol match industry almost all over the 
world was built, up quickly By 1923, Sweden 
again shared half the Indian market with 
Japan. But by 1927, Japan shared only 6 per 
cent of the Indian market, Sweden having 
wrested the market: from her. 

Imposition of Heavy Import Dvty 

In 1922, the Indian (Jovermuent wanted to 
; a yrease revenue by imposing a heavy duty on 
[xJy > n * a *i°n of matches It was Re. 1-8 per 
impoit, Although it was purely a revenue dut\ 
slated, t operated as a protective one and match 
^ I?Ulrica began to spring up in India in large 
number. Some of the new Companies were 
Indian but very big factories run by Swedish 
and Japanese capital were established at the 
same time. Government obtained a revenue of 
Rs. 154 lakhs from this duty, which began to 
decline progressively. In 1923-24, it was 138 
lakhs and in 1925-26, it fell to 118 lakhs As 
the Indian factories grew up and became more 
and more efficient, government apprehended 
serious decrease in customs revenue from 
imported matches and it was estimated that it 
would come down to about 95 lakhs in 1926-27, 

80—3 


and the fall was likely to continue in sharper 
incline 

The Tariff Board Enquiry 

Tinier the* circumstances Government 
entrusted the Tin ill Board to investigate the 
position ot match industry m India and recom¬ 
mend if the industry needed protection and it 
any excise duty should Ik imposed to recoup the 
loss of revenue. This was in 1920 and the 
Taiitf Board forthwith undertook investigation 
and submitted a report in 1928. 

Things howe\cr were allowed to continue 
as m 1922 right upto 1934 when an Excise Duty 



Splitting bamboo 


equal to the import duty ot Re. 1-8 per gross of 
matches <60 sticks) was imposed. The import 
duty w..s increased so as to impose a like protec¬ 
tive* duty m addition to an ad valorem duty. 
The year 1931 therefore murits a new stage in 
the Indian Match Industry. Foreign imports 
dwindled and the excise revenue increased, and 
amounted to Rs. 238.5 lakhs in 1936-37. Events 
were happening rapidly between 1922 and 1934. 
The match makers m Itmiti had their time of 
plenty during this period and all engaged in the 
manufacture reaped large profits. 
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The Swedish Company's Competition 

Match prices were however falling rapidly 
every year alter 1922 as Indian production was 
increasing. The Swedish Company’s objective 
to control the Indian miiikct. contributed also 
materially to tlu: fall in prices 

The Tariff Rnatd Report observes : 

“Vl'ilh the vutual ii'skuIioii <il Li|>;iiirs<- juipnils in 
1926-27, llii- competition j ii India enli led mi a iu w and 
more at lilt* phase. Prnihii lion in India him- upidly 
between 192:1-24 and 1926 27. and mav lw i-simiaii-d in 
1927 ul about n«j million gloss. Tin- lolal producim* 
eapacily i*. almni IK nullum gloss, t-\< luifiiu- tin- lotlage 
fai tin ics, and the d* iiianrl is in tin- neii'hhoiirhoiiil of 
17 million gloss. Tin- dis)t Malili Company has made 
no sccicl of ils aim of M-unmg at least one-half id the 
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Indian maikel with i illu-i locally iiiauntai tun d oi 
imported matt lies In ojdci to ailiicvc this pnipis-. it 
lu«s had not only to nnicasc uls ]>iodm 1 tois Imt also 
to ieduce the puces both ol its Indian and mipomd 
mall lies, esjiei tally on the Homliay side In pnisuanee 
ol this pulu \ at the end ol the call ndat yi-ai 

1927 it had humph: tip its Indian prodin tutu 

to 4 J6 million gloss while ns impoiis nniounti d to 
,J.r>9 million gmss It thus commanded a inatkit ol 
7.75 millions out ol an i-simiuted demand ol uboiil 
17 millions in 1927" 

A ghtiM-e jit tlit- seltetltilt- t»( m.licit prices 
given m tin appendix in I lit* Tun If Report will 
further clear the position 
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Burma 

- 
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— 

— 
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• 236 1 

•308 
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In two years the prices per gross appears 
to have fallen from 35 annas to 25 annas for 
Swedish Company and from 31 annas to 2^ 
annas lor Indian Companies, which is nearly 
it 30 f „;. fi ” 

As the Swedish Company became more 
and more securely established the. competition 
grew keener, not between Japan and Sweden, 
its Japan Wits already ousted but between the 
loicign capitalised companies in India and the 
Indian companies 

Tin- Indian Companies allege . that the 
Swedish Company was threatening them with 
rum and appealed to Covernmcnt to give them 
a prefcri-iid- by taxing the foreign capitalised 
companies It was one of the objects of the 
Tilt lit' Hoard Enquiry to go into this mutter also 
and gt\e their opinion Thev alleged that (lit' 
Swedish Company was offering to purchase their 
\entities mi pain of extinction m case of lefusal 
Thev alleged that m order to discredit matches 
itiitiIf* Irom Indian wood, 1 lit- Company put into 
milt ki*t some \ciy interim' quality mill cites from 
Indian wood, which successfully created an 
excision for Indian Company's matches, un¬ 
justifiably. as Indian products were then equal 

to some of the best matches 

The Swedish Company tills up the hugest 
portion of tin- Tariff Report it-- it does that of 
the match trade all over the world In order 
to have a comet idea of the Indian match 
industry ami its bearings, it i* therefore neces¬ 
sary to know the amis, objects, methods and 



lesources of the Swedish Company. The Tariff 
Report has done this by culling the Company’s 
history as appeared in the Company’s pamphlet 
Tnr Xu'ctlish Match Company published 
under its own name and also by collecting 
materials from several of the prospectuses and 
balance sheets of the Company which formed 
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part of the record of the Tariff Board Enquiry 
The following is an excerpt from the report,: 

“ Jn 1903 two of liic largest ami the oldest () f the 
inalch lactones m Sweden known as the Jongkoping 
Company and A ulraii Mateh Works formed a cnmhuia- 
tton wikieli then or soon ailei absorbed hie other com¬ 
panies The ability of the Swedish match uidijsiiy to 
eomjiete in fweign inaikets which lud hcen nipple I was 
largely restored by the .idoption of this course Bui then* 
still remained about eleven fai tones outside the gioup 
wlmh. whether they inmpeted agam-l it oi against one 
anulhei, eonsiilnteil a distimi hanilu jp to iiiaiiiterium e 
of pm es in foieign markets upon ivliuh the imispentv 
of the iTnlusiis almost wliollv depended. In 1913, Mi 
Tver kreilgn ol Messis. Kieugei and Toll, b\ the estab¬ 
lishment of a Cmupanv i ailed tin 1 nileil Swedish Mateli 
Fai tones, hronghl these fai touts umlei om single < on- 
tiol The entire nuliisiiy thus passed into the hands ol 
these two i onilniidtmils and though time was jn tin 
Inline maiket d good deal ol i o-opeidlion between the 
two, competition in loienin imnkels was unavoidable 
Ihiiuig llie war Sweden bail almost eiiliielv lost its loieign 
tiade fn 1917. in oidei to iiedplme it, the Swedish 
Mali h Coinpjnv was mi oi poiali il anil tin two eoniliines 
weie hioiiglil niidei the single iniitiol id that Comp my 
WTtfi Mr. Ivai kieugei as Chd'i nun.’' 

“ It may he isimialeil hat the Swedish Mateh Com¬ 
pany now eontiols not les. than 6.3 to 70 pci icnt of 
the total win Id's demand It has built its factories prac- 
lieullv in even impoitanl lountrv in tlie world and wheie 
no fai tones i xist, it i spoils mail lies limit Sweden. In 
more than iwentv-five iniiiitnes it lias cither a eouipleli 
iiiono]iolv giauled bv the Government oi a vutnal mono¬ 
poly ai illiu fil ill dllTeient wavs to whuh We sliali pir- 
sinll) iidit. In 1927 it enleied into an ariangemeni 
with Messis lliyant and Mav imilei wlueh. in siilistajii i 
the Biitish Companv was to opeiate in the whole ol the 
Bntish Knijnie cm lulling Asm and the Swedish Mali II 
Cuuipanv nulside that .irea The only Kiuupean lounlries 
of any iiiipoilaiu e that ale piacliralJy now outside tin 
ilirei l control of the Company an* Finland. Aiisin.i- 
Ilungaiv ami C/ei ho-Sloyakia. hut it is believed I licit in 
Aiistriu-IInnguiy urid Gzceho-Movahid also it has a woik- 
Jflg aiiatigerneiil as regards expoits 

“The obp'rt ot the Cotn[iany is to semte a position 
m every possible market of the wmld. whuh would enable 
it eventually to li'gulate prices The aeijuisitmn even of 
the rna|oi part of the jnismess in a market will not 
enable iil to ai'hii ve this object Kithei a complete mono¬ 
poly must he obtained oi a maturity interest in evny 
important unit constituting the indnstiv. As we have 
slated, it lias already seemed this power m icspoit of 
65 to 70 pei cent ol die world’s market. 

“Wp shall now briefly desenbc and give some illu«- 
tialionh of the methods adopted to secure its object. 
Where circumstances arc favourable the Company obtains 
a direct monopoly fnnn the Slate. In some i ases the 
monopoly n> granted because it is ronsideieil to be in 
tin* economic interest of the country. As an inducement 
to grant concessions moneys aie advanced sometimes as 
a diiect loan to the (mvernment at a low rate of interest 
or in the shape of discounting at a low rate the royalty 
payable to the government diming the whole piriod of 
the monopoly. The Company’s arrangements with the 
Greek Government may lie cited as an illustration of 
this policy. Where this is not possible, and especially 
where the industry is sheltered by a high tariff, the 
Company acquires in the country, by negotiation, exist* 


big fact mb’s or builds new ones. An attempt is then 
made to obtain coiilnd of the industry ainieublv. If this 
proves iiiisiucessful an intense pnee wai is initiated until 
the local indiistiy miim ndeis. For example, in Belgium 
very sivere competition prevailed In lore the Company 
obtained virtual on itiol of tin* indnstiv. hi this connec¬ 
tion the statement reientlv made by tin* President of 
Belgian m.imifai linns befoie the spei ml Committee 
appointed liv the Belgian Coveiuinent is of some interest. 

“The cartel (meaning the Swedish Matih Company) 
makes mine money by tin* matches manufaeluied in 
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Sweden and in olhci i oiniliies by it than on those inauu- 
1.n lined in Belgiuni It is tbeielon* to its interest to 
i lose down in Belgium as many fai limes js possible. 
Tin* prue wai wbu Ii tin* eaitel is i npable of eairying 
on dining veais in .ill i outlines to wlmh Belgium cun 
hope lo evpoil null lies * * 4 * is very foimtd- 

.il Ii. Il is a mallei of publn iiotiuietv that last year 
a Bi Igi.m lailoiv was loiupelbd to go into liquidation 
on .ii i omit of this pm i war tlie asset-, ji alized in the 
liquidation wen* not cnougli to pay 10 per cent to the 
shat ehohleis 

In Cennanv also tin Swedish Matih Company lias 
in quirt il a (imliolhng inti test m about 65 per Lent oi 
the mdustrv and the German Covemmenl, fearing tliat 
the whole indnstiv might puss into the hands of the 
Tiiis|, ameed in 1927 to a ionqiioniisi*. * * * 

“ lapan was the most fonmdahle eoii'peliloi of the 
Swedish Matih Company m the Fast and, theiefoie, as 
we liavi staled iri an e.irbei chapter, an intense price 
wai was i allied on jg.iinst lapan in all the markets of 
the Fast, espn tally in India, hi the end the Jajiane.se 
mdiisirv sueeiniijieil to tins competition According to 
our iiifoiinalioii. the Swedish Match Company lias now 
a continuing interest in about HO jier rent of the Japanese 
inchisl ry 

“While we think that nothing fias so far occurred 
in the activities of the Swedish Mali h Company in India 
whuh rail., foi Government action, it must lie admitted 
that the resources of the Swedish Company are sufficient 
if it so desired, to eiush for a lime at least all competi- 

froin Indian firms and capture for itself the whole 
.if the Italian market." 

So, Hurt was the Company that was rivalling 
in 1927 against the small Indian capitalized 
units. As a result of i is rivalry, prices 
continued to fall and productive capacity 
increase. Even in 1927 Indian productive capa- 
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city much exceeded the entire consumption 
demand. 

The Excise Act 

The Excise Act came in 1934. Match was 
taxed heavily and the prices were fluctuating, 
but competition with Indian capital continued 
to be keen. The effect oi the duty was that 



Singeing or tunning off biislles from splints 

match could now be manufactured only in 
licensed premises The larger and smaller units 
have to pay the same duty, namely, 8 annas per 
gross boxes per 20 sticks For example : 

Duty on 1 gros*. of 40-Mi<k boxes m Kr 1-0-0 

Dot) on 1 gross, df 60-slirk Ikoccs is Re 1-8-0 

Duly on 1 gioss of 80-stiik boxos is Ils 2-0-0 

Government made a distinction between 
larger anil smaller manulactunng units and 
provided for a rebate of 10 pies per irer-s boxe-i 
of 40 sticks in ease oi cottage factories and 
defined cottage factories as those who make not 
more than 100 gtoss a day. 

The Tariff Hoard opined that units 
producing less than 5.000 gross a day, could not 
be paying and based their calculation of lair 
cost, and selling puce, at the time ol report, upon 
such .5000 cross units. No wondt r that the 
Government put 100 gross units as cottage units 
although they arc regular factories, using power 
and mostly corning under the Factories Acts, as 
units smaller than 100 gross a day, wore beyond 
conception then. 

Ruinous Competition Commenced 

Immediately after the operation of the 
Excise Act commenced, nc find that the 
powerful Japanese and Swedish Companies 
operating in India were faced with over produc¬ 
tion which resulted in consequent severe price 
cutting. The Indian manufacture though in¬ 
significant, were invited in a conference of the 
manufacturers in 1935 and there' was $ proposal 
to restrict production to 13,000 gross daily at 


Calcutta. Nothing however came out of this 
endeavour and keen competition prevailed, which 
still continues. 

At the present moment prices have come 
down so low as to make, it almost unprofitable 
tor the small producers. They however still 
continue to exist working under great handicap. 
Him long they may continue is a problem. I 
shall analyse the present (1938) prices of match. 

Calcutta consumes 60’s and the retail price 
is Its 2-4 per gross or one pice per box. Out, 
of this, Re 1-8 goes to Government as duty 
leaving 12 annas per gross to the producer 
The retailer keeps at least three annus per gross 
or one pice by selling one dozen boxes und‘ one 
anna per gross may be put for transport and 
wholesaler’s commission leaving only annas 
eight per gross to the match manufacturer. 
With annas eight the manufacturer lias to cover 
his cost of production of 144 pieces complete 
matches ready for sale and also make profit. 

In the cost of 40's the share of the manu¬ 
facturer is equally meagre but the middleman 
lias a good margin Tin* 40’s sell for one pice 
per box m the mofussil or Rs. 2-4 per gross 
The manufacturer sells 40's to the wholesaler at 
Re. 1-7 at. Calcutta, and gives out of it one 
rupee to government and keeps seven annas for 
himself Tlie mofussil buyer gets it at Re. 1-8 
to Re 1-10 after paying for packing and railway 
freight, accoidmg to distance. The mofussil 
wholesaler sells it at Re. 1-11 or Re 1-12 per 
gross leaving a margin of eight to nine annas per 
gross to the retailer, while the manufacturer 
earns only seven annas per gross by way of 
costs and profits 

Match manufacturer in either case gets eight 
to seven annas for manufacturing a gross match 
boxes of 60’s or 40’s The better known and 
larger manufacturers may obtain an anna over 
tins and the small manufacturers obtain an 
anna less. These later, who mostly manufacture 
40’s have to be often content with getting six 
annas per gross or half-anna for making one 
dozen match boxes. Here again, the smaller 
manufacturer has not the market as he would 
desire to have. The larger manufacturers give 
one to two months credit to the mofussil dealer. 
The smaller manufacturers therefore in spite of 
lowering prices cannot have much of a chance 
against larger manufacturers. 

It appears that match prices have reached 
the bottom for the manufacturer. In the fore¬ 
going paragraphs I have shown that match 
price in 1927 was Re. 1-7 for smaller Indian 
manufacturers. This has come down now to 
only seven annas or less and to add to this 
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they have to compete with a rival who can 
afford to give unlimited credit. The smaller 
units rely upon the personal "labour and supervi¬ 
sion of the proprietors as their profit and may 
save something from the rebate, of 10 pics per 
gross, although J understand they cannot retain 
the whole of the rebate which is absorbed by 
cost of production. 

Cottage Maxi FAm rk A New Idea 
and a New Method 

Having shewn the present position 01 
Indian match iaetory industry, I shall take up 
the matter from altogether a different a-pect 
For some time past, I was trying to hit upon 
an industry m which school children may parti 
oipate to such an extent that the industry will 
maintain them ami their tcacheis by only 4 
hours’ daily labour It was difficult to find a 
suitable cottage industry answering this test 
Then it. occurred to me why not try mat ches 
I thought that tons of newspaper" are being 
distributed m districts and Talukas. They are 
generally wasted. If they are converted into 
match boxes, an waste product, will ho well- 
utilised and form a cheap and handy material 
for manufacturer As for sticky bamboos grow 
everywhere ami I thought that they might, he 
made into sticks quite easily in cottages I 
tried the idea and found that the proposition was 
not only a feasible one. but. had great 
possibilities 

I put myself to manufacture of mulches 
The product, has been wholly satisfactory The 
cost is equal to the cost of smaller units exclu¬ 
sive of the indirect cost of supervision, deprecia¬ 
tion, house-rent, ete Mutches, under these 
conditions, may he made m remote village's in 
cottage scale without power-driven machineries 
and means may be devised to protect the 
industry from competition from the very large 
units. 

Where a fully equipped automatic factory 
employs one man, a village unit making from 
one to ten gross per day will employ 10 men 
There are now' ten to eleven thousand men 
employed in the industry in the smaller and 
the larger factories But if all the matches were 
made in cottages, it would employ 10 times that 
number or one lac people in villages. But if 
all these matches were made in residential 
schools, it would keep two lacs or over, students 
employed who would not only be receiving free 
education on the produce of their labour, but 
would be maintaining their teachers as well. 
If a school is so minded, the boys may send a 
small amount every month to their parents to 
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compensate for their absence from field-work 
which most parents would appreciate. 

For achieving all or a part of these, the 
Government, should come forward and render 
necessary help and remove the existing handi¬ 
caps. I shall later on indicate the nature of 
help needed in order to make hand-made 
match industry possible, and now describe 
the processes for hand manufacture of matches 
as introduced for experiment at Khadi 
Bratistban, Sodepur Processes upto the manu- 
1.ietme of finished splint'- and boxes are carried 
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on l hole. The rest of the processes from 
dipping to packing require to he conducted in 
a licensed factory. The Bangiva Doashalai 
Karvalaya anil the Lily Fire Works, very 
generously helped me to conduct, these processes 
;d their licensed premises Khadi Pratisthau 
lias applied for a manufacturing license anrt 
Government is considering the matter. It should 
he noted here I hat match boxes and splints are 
upto now made from wood Any factor} 
making wood veneers for match boxes and wood 
splints has to he licensed like a match factory. 
This regulation cannot apply to cardboard 
boxes and bamboo splints. The excise regula¬ 
tions pei,nit. wrappings to he put on veneers so 
as to make boxes, and frames to be filled with 
splints, outside the licensed pivriiiscs in Bengal. 

Process ok Manu* \cture ok IIaxd-mase 
Matches. 

Splitting Bamboos 

Bamboos are taken r 'Kin or as fresh as 
possible. If they are dry they are to be kept 
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under wafer fa make the pieces Amenable for 
easy operation. 

Bamboo is split into pieces and these are 
marked off into lengths between nodes to 
multiples of lengths of stick and an extra half 



Ft.mic-filling or arranging splints for dipping 

inch over all lor each node length The node* 
lefusc to he split and are knotty and are thrown 
off. The cut piece* from inter-nodes are now 
math* into bundles according to lengths 

Making Fi.xts And Strli* 

The next proees* 1 * to make flats from the 
lengths The llnckness of each ol these Hats i* 
etjual to the thickness of the sticks. For this 
purpose a piece is held veitically and stamped 
with a marking tool 'flu* pieces are then ‘-pin 
and made jin to Hat* along the marks The 
outer and innei layeis ire (hiown off The outer 
layer refill .* to burn (luicklv and is therefore 
rejected. The inner layer refuses to he splin¬ 
tered correctly and is weak and is therefore 
rejected The middle flats after separation 
are taken and arranged in bundles The layers 
of the original pieces are kept arranged on the 
floor, in the order they were split, separately for 
the next operation. 

These flats are then divided into strips A 
bundle of flats is taken and held before *t 
vortical knife (Bond) and pushed through. 
The common vertical knife of kitchen is used. 

Splints from Strips 

The strips are taken up in bundles and then 
cut into splints. A shear is used for this pur¬ 


pose. This shear can be made by a village 
smith if properly directed. A close view is 
given in the illustration. There is a gauge plate 
bv the side of the shear, upto which the strips 
are pushed, thus ensuring definite length of 
splints. 

Drying the Splints 

The splints are to receive several treatments 
before they can he used for matches. First, the 
splints are sun-dried (Senernllv four day* 
exposure m the winter is enough to dry. They 
may he dried by being spread over a sheet, ot 
iron, kept hot by a slow fire beneath. This 
is partdculai ly useful during the rains. The 
splints contain about half its weight of water 
so (hat their weight is to lie reduced to half hv 
drying. A test tor completion of drying is to 
lake a stick and apply one end to a lighted 
fire The stick should then burn without smoke 
light upto the end 

Polishing the Splints 

Tiie splints are now rough and show fine 
hair-like protuberances with which they are 
nearly malted The hairs are to be separated 
tumi the bodv and they have to be polished 
For fins purpose, the splints with some sand 
are put into a drum and rotated A cheap 
polisher has been devised at Sodepur It. is an 
iion drum through which an wood axle passes 
The axle is mounted on 2 poles stuck on the 
ground The drum has four shelves inside so 
as to offer obstruction to contents while rotat¬ 
ing. An old 40 gallon drum such as is used 
for transport, of nils is used for tin purpose. 
It will hold about six seers of dry splints and 
require one hour’s rotation. Six seers of dry 
splints will go to make about 10 gross of 
matches 

The sticks after polishing are taken out 
and winnowed to separate the bristles or hairs 
Winnowing is done with the household 
w innower. 

Singeing 

Even after this stage the splints show 
minute lmirs protruding out which are stuck 
fast to the body These cannot be separated 
by rubbing or pulling. A singeing or burning- 
off process makes very fine polished sticks 
possible from bamboos For this the splints 
are spread on a floor and the flame of a blow 
lamp is allowed to play lightly over them. The 
splints are to bo made non-glowing. They are 
now soaked in a very weak solution of Fhos- 
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pliorie acid. The period of soaking may vary 
irom half an hour to 10 hours according to the 
strength of the acid. The phosphorated spirals 
are again dried. 

Grading 

The splints require now the final treatment 
of grading. 

A sieve frame has been devised at Sodcpur 
It is divided into squares, much like the case of 
a compositor. The bottom is made of a sheet 
of perforated zinc and is removable. The 
splints are piled over the sieve and shaken 
They drop vertically into the squares and pass¬ 
through the holes. The thicker ones are kept 
u]> Thiee grades of sticks according to tlieir 
thickness may he separated out ot a hatch of 
splints We find that after grading the suin' 
size ot match box will bold 40’s, GO's and 80’s 
sticks. Tins is a great point, tor the number of 
sticks in a box mav be increased without increas¬ 
ing the size of the box and thus ensuring a 
compact thin box which is more convenient and 
bettei pnzed tor using 

Frame Fitxini. and Dipping 

The individual sucks have 1 now to be dipped 
tirst m paraffin and then in the tip-composition 
But catch slick cannot be taken by band and 
dipped tor if will take a very long time to do 
so Dipping frames are therefore used. The 
process of arranging the splints on a lath which 
is a long and thin strip of wood, and piling the 
laths so as to form tt frame is called frame- 
filling For very small units, such as two or 
three gross of match boxes per day, the frame 
mav be hand-filled by an mgencous but simple 
method devised at Sodcpur. 

For somewhat larger output, ot say f> to 
10 gross boxes a day, the trame-fillmg may be 
done with the help of hand frame-filling machine, 
which has also been devised at Kodepur. Tt will 
cost nearly I's. 200 to get such a machine made 
Tins is the only costly item for a manufactory 
making 10 gross or upwards boxes But foi 
smaller units this is unnecessary. The dipped 
sticks are then dried in the shade and packed 
in boxes. The match sticks thus made are 
unbreakable and burn better than the common 
wood splints. They are indeed a superior 
article. 

Box Manufacture : Making Paste-hoards 

Boxes are made from old newspapers made 
into paste-boards. A brush is used for smearing 
the surface with starch paste. Four sheets arc 


laid one over another. The wet boards are 
stacked under pressure overnight, so that the 
sheets may bind together and get compressed. 
They arc: next dried in the sun and kept pressed 
flat, for storing. 

(.'in .ting the Boards 

The sheets are now to be cut into sizes to 
make tin* inner and outer boxes The scissors 
or a diiptne’s flat-knife are not suitable for this 
pm pose. A guillotine i- unsuitable on account 
of its cost A simple device lias been adopted 
at Sodcpur to cut boards into shapes accurately 
and quickly. The boaids are taken m bundles 
of titty pieces and are clamped between wooden 
boards, the widths ot which correspond to the 
width'- to which the paste-hoards are to be eld 
Several of these wooden boards are arranged in 
parallel m top and bottom pairs and are clamped 
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on a frame. A saw passes through gaps kept 
between the parallel boards. After cutting 
through in one direction, the strips are arranged 
in another ltame and cut across giving the 
pieces Three sizes ol strips are necessary for 
a box One lot the outer box and two for the? 
inner box, one of winch goes to make* the side.- 
and another lorms the bottom. 

Making Inner and Outer Boxes 

The cut sizes are folded, to form the crease, 
over small rectangular shapes and are then 
wrapped with blue paper for completing box 
manufacture. The wrapping papers are obtain¬ 
able in rolls in desired widths und are the same 
as are used in usual factories. 

The end of the roll is passed under and 
through a wmoden troug' containing thick 
starch paste. The wrapping is done here and 
the strip is cut off. The outer box is simply 
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made by wrapping the blue cover over the 
folded board but the inner box requires two 
operations. The side strip is held in the hand 
and then wrapped with the blue strip which i- 
wider than the side. The formed side is put on 
a form and the bottom is laid over it. and the 
wrapper folded down. This completes the 
inner box. 

Ran i)kroj.«i n <;, IjAhellini; 

After the match boxes are filled with the 
dipped match sticks, they are closed with a 
strip of stamp like paper supplied by Ihe excise 
department. This is lianderohng The bande¬ 
rols are «old lor 40's (K)’s and 80's at Re. 1, 
Re. 1-8 and Rs 2 respectively for a gross boxes. 
It is by sdlmg these banderols that the excise 


department realises its duty on matches and also 
it is through this that the excise department can 
check that each match *sold has paid its share 
of duty. The manufacturer’s label is put 
filially. 

Sim Painting* 

Yet another operation remains. The labelled 
boxes aie arranged in trays so that the sides 
come uppermost. 'Hie sides are then painted 
with the side painting composition. After one 
side is painted and dried the boxes are tilted on^| 
another tray thus bringing the other side to the 
top This receives a coat of paint and is dried. 
The painted boxes after drying art' made into ' 
dozen and gross packets This completes the 
manufacturing process. 


Cost of Mancem-tcre of Matches from B a Ninons and Newspapers 
Emi’miyino Hand Appliances and Hand Power only 


Material 

Fin 100 gums 

Old nrwspapn 1 md. 

Flom f»i parting 
Hamlmo^ 20 pieces 
Chemicals 

Labels and wrappings for boxes .. 


fiO's 40*s 


3 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

I 

8 

0 

1 

8 

(1 

2 

8 

0 

l 

12 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

.3 

0 

0 


l.nhnin • 

For making stubs fiom bamboos: 
stalling with whole hamhoo, 3 
men finish sticks enough foi 10 
gloss fid's in one d.i) for 100 
gross , .10 


Hs 17 8 0 


Rs. H 12 0 


20 men 


Foi Mali nit Hows 

Pasting paper . .. 4 dais 

Culling boards . 6 „ 

Bo» making • 3 men finish 
'll gios> boxes dail\. For 

100 gioss . , 30 -Ml men 40 men 


Frame Filling anil Finishing . 

3 men ean finish 10 gross daily 
starling with frame filling and 
finishing into packets, foi 100 

gross .. .. .. .30 men .30 men 

Supervision anil Assistant: 

2 wrn daily for 10 gross, for 100 

gross .. .. .. 20 men 20 men 

Total .. 120 men 110 men 


® -/4/-: Rs. 27 8 0 

,.180 

Rs. 43 12 0 


Interest and other 
incidental charges 


@ -/4/- Rs. 30 0 0 

.,200 

Rs. 49 8 0 
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The direct cost of 6Q’s is at annas 8 per 
gross and 40’s is at annas 7 per gross. Indirect 
costs such as repair, depreciation, rent and tax, 
travelling, etc., have not hem taken inio 
account. 

In calculating the costs labour has been 
charged at four annas per day With dexterity, 
a nmn can do more work than is indicated and 
earn proportionately more. Dexterity is every- 



Sawing pjsii'-litMiil fur making Imvcs 


thing in cottage match mainilaeture and is 
attainable by practice and constant, effort It 
is amazing to see how quickly a trained hand 
can make splints and boxes. 

Du-ncr LTiKs Under Present Excise Okdkks 

The present excise regulations arc such 
that cottage mutch mnnuiactuiv in very small 
scale is not practicable. The annual license tee 
is excessive for proposed cottage units aud the 
nature of the excise supervision is such lh.it 
smaller units cannot be established m any 
number and the rebate now granted to cottage 
lactones calls for enhancement lor still smaller 
units 

(1) A license lias to be taken now for 
match manufacture for wlueli a fee of Its. 300 
is to be paid irrespective ol the capacity of the 
factory. An annual registration fee I for the 
license has to be renewed every year I of Its 10(1 
is nothing to a factory mukina thousands of 
gross daily. A iactory making 100 gross a day 
may find difficulty in paying tins amount but 
for smaller units, it is impossible to pay this 
fee every year. For a daily 2 gross unit, the. 
annual value of turn-over is Rs. 300 at eight 
annas per gross and 300 working flays in tin- 
year. Such a place of manufactory may hear 
only, a nominal annual registration fee. 

72 ) According to the present rules, an 
Inspector has to take daily records of produc¬ 
tion and a couple of excise peons are as a matter 
of fact kept on watch while the processes are 

51—4 


going on. Expenditure for this may amount to 
Its. 100 a month It is impossible for the 
Government to employ this staff wherever a 
small unit is set up. At picscnl in towns where 
several cottage units of 100 gioss are operating, 
one Inspector takes responsibility for several 
factories. Tint- is because the factories are 
within a short distance 

|3) The rebate of 10 pies per gross for 
100 gross units is small and not enough to enable 
them to exist against competition Hut for still 
smaller units much larger n bate inversely 
proportional to the daily output is necessary’. 

Sro(.LsTKi» Ghanue in "The Matched 
(Excise Duty) Order 1934” 

111 The difficulties arising from excessive 
license fee may be overcome by basing the fee 
( n the capacity of the units. Now a 10,000 
gioss daily output unit pays the same tee as 
the 100 gross ;i day unit This can be altered 
and a Uvo-rupee per gross lee may be imposed 
Jot daily gross rapacity for large units and a" 
rupee per gros« fee for 100 gross units and under. 
Thus a 10,000 gross unit, shall pay Its. 20,000 
and a 2 gross unit, will pay Ks 2 as the annual 
license tee. Tins will mi an an increased in¬ 
come fiom I he larger units which will go toward- 
coveimg the supervision expenses for the smaller 
units. 

(2) The Post Offices now sell revenue 
"tamps The banderol is also a stamp-like 
article and may he made available to the rural 
factories from Post Offices As for supervision, 
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it can be exercised, for example, through the 
Post Office by the Post Master, through the Sub- 
registrars (revenue depart! ,i nt) or through the 
Union Board Presidents. These departments 
may Exercise a sort of daily supervision through 
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their peons and the oflicers-in-charge may call 
weekly, say, on Sundays, for general supervision 
and for drawing up reports. Those who may 
thus do some extra departmental work, may 
he remunerated at the expense ol the Central 
Excise Department. 

In case of existing factories the banderols 
are issued on credit and payment is made 
monthly according to tin* number ol grosser 
issued out of licensees’ excise controlled 



Milking (lie imlei Imixi-s 

godowns. Hut ioi these smaller units banderols 
if sold lor cash, these and the finished matches 
lx come the licensee*' properly and duvet control 
over the godown will lie unnecessary The chid 
point ot supervision will be to see that the 
manulacturcr does not issue unbanderoled 
matehes It will be cnminal to do so and tin* 
mine is so casv to detect that then will not 
be much temptation to bieak the law and the 
constant presence ol an excise peon may be 
dispensed with 

l3) The (lovcrnmcnt In* accepted the 
principle of supporting cottage industry even at 
a icuHonabh saenhee of revenue For example, 
the smaller match factories at. piesenl enjoy 
this benefit to a cert urn extent m the shape 
of rebale but for which many lactones would 
have stopped working The cottage sugar 
producer pays no excise duty, while the sugui 
factories have to pay it. By extension of tin* 
principle, and with the sacrifice of a little 
rf venue much unemployment may be removed 
and the loss may be comfwnsatcd for by taxing 
the larger units The smallei uuio» of 10 gloss 
mav he given two annas per gloss rebate and 
more to still lesser units. I am afraid that it 
will take many years to divert to cottages even 
a small fraction of the present total output ol 
matches. Threfore there is no Apprehension or 
any appreciable* fall of revenue at the introduc¬ 


tion of such a measure. But to the extent the 
diversion takes place, villages will become more 
lively than they an* at present. 

* 

Need for Legislation 

The villages are dying for want of indus¬ 
tries Mere agriculture cannot support thi 
people. This lias been proved beyond doubt. 
It all the necessary articles are produced in 
large factories, the villageis and cottagers are 
bound to be starving. If we convert all our 
jute into bags m jute mills, if we make all our 
sugar in sugar mills, our soaps in mammoth 
Soapenes, our cloth m cotton mills, our leather 
m huge tanneries, our shoes by tens of thousand 
pairs per day in single factories, our matehes in 
automatic machines and our paper by tons m 
paper nulls, and busk our paddy in rice nulls, 
and gnnd our Hour in Hour mills and press oui 
oil-seeds m oil nulls, wliat will be loll for the 
Mllagcrs to do but to dic‘ > If they have to be 
■a\cd, the process must be reversed The mills 
must be taxed to Iced ihe cottage industries. 
The outlook should be changed and instead «’i 
using our intelligence ior installing the most 
labour-saving machinery, attempt should be 
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made to employ as many men as possible in a 
particular production consistent with its utility. 

Vottage production of matehes has this 
thing about it that it can employ ten times more 
men than is required m automatic, factories, and 
yet the product may be sold to the consumer 
id the present price with a little aid from the 
(lovcrnmcnt. It uses an waste product in the 
shape oi old newspapers and its waste can be 
used lor another useful article. We have found 
that the waste bamboo from match manufac¬ 
tures, the nodes and the outer and inner coatings 
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of inter-nodes constitute about 50 jut cent of 
the whole bamboo. We have been able to make 
Rood white paper out of this waste bamboo, left 
after making splints, in a cottage scale. Match 
manufacture in cottages may therefore go hand 
in hand with paper manufacture 

I have not gone minutely into technical 
details of processes of manuiaeture 1 have 


attempted to muse interest in an industry which 
can be installed in cottages in spite of the 
existence ot large factories I do hope that 
members of the Central Legislature will take up 
the cause and see that the necessary changes are 
made in the Matches Excise Duty Order of 
1934, so that match mamilacti m small units 
max be possible. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS POLICY REGARDING 
COTTON FREIGHT RATES 

By M F SOON AW ALA 


Tiik recent announcement by the Government 
ot -India declaring their inability to make any 
leduction m latcs of lailwav freight on eotton 
as suggested by the East India Cotton -dona¬ 
tion is, to say the least of it. staggnmg ll is 
common knowledge that the rates have since 
long remained pegged up too high At a time 
when the cotton prices have slumped abnormallv 
the obduracy on the part of the Go\eminent of 
'India in relusing to afford adequate rebel by 
lowering jieight rates is highly detrimental to 
the interests ot grower", inasmuch as this heavy 
eliaige stultifies tree moxement nl the commo¬ 
dity, especially when I lie ahnormal ovei- 
pioduetion of American cotton tins season ol 
1,87,000 bales sermuslv eudaiigns any heallliv 
tone of the local market. 

Tin- Railway Administration most xitallv 
eoneerned in handling eolton trallic is the 
G I. P. Railway, which is state-managed It 
caters for such important Textile centres as 
Bombay, Sholapui, Delhi, Nagpur, Cjjain and 
Cawnpore Its lamifintt.ious are spread lai and 
wide from North to South and m the Western 
Territories, moving cotton from the rich fields 
of Bernr and Nizam’s territories For import 
and export as well as for internal communica¬ 
tions its policy vitally affects cotton trade of 
India And still if is an anomaly that the rates 
fixed are abnormally high The general 
schedule rate is 1 pie per maund per mile 
(“C” Schedule) xvhereas over other adjoining 
railways the rates range from .4 to .8 pie per 


maund pci mile Of course, there are a lew 
special low rales existing, but the effect thereof 
i" more to tosier impoil ol foreign stuff than 
ineourage internal trade 

To bring a kliandy (784 lbs I of Punjab 
cotton to a place like Nagpur would entail a 
cli.ngc ol some 20 per cent and to move cotton 
Irom Ahmedabad to Sholapur almost 22 per 
cent Levy of such heavy charges seriously 
impi lies equitable sjn-cad of the indigenous 
si nil 

The Indian Bailwavs Administration 
exiduitlv lack" an elastic control. Its rigid 
ioimuhe culm red m utter disregard of public 
wcliarc and ot alteration ol time and eireum- 
staiiee" detract much horn its otherwise splendid 
trcoid ol growth and utility ’Pile Governnienl 
ol India lml lorlli the excuse ol loss ot revenue 
to the tune ot Hs 1*. emres But they dis- 
icgaid the incontrovertible fact that encourage¬ 
ment to cotton cultivation and trade m this 
\a"t siib-coutment b\ reducing a moiety of the 
hmden ol railway freight would directly swell 
the goods traffic with resultant increase m 
revenue The fixation of rates at present is 
lop-sided and badly need' drastic overhauling. 

The mgeiicy ol tackling this important 
problem of far-rcaclung significance cannot be 
denied ml in xiew of the vast, interests at 
stake the Goxvrnment of India should cast off 
the slough ol inertia and rmsemdism and meet 
the legitimate demands of the trading public in 
a bold and dispassionate way. 



OUR CURRICULUM AND TEXT-BOOKS 

Home Conventional Lies of Our University 

Hv I’iiok S. N. HAY 


Now that the cause nl education ha- been 
engaging a good deal ol public at tent ion and 
educational problems aie being re-examined 
with a view to saL-iuctory -nlulion, I hope, I 
shall be pardoned for di-ru—mg a -object which 
is very iauuhar to u-, and at the same lime 
very' much neglected, neglected because it i- so 
familiar. 1 nni thinking of our curriculum an.; 
text-book- which aie not a little responsibit I’m 
some of the vexing question- with which oiu 
present system is commuted The time seem- 
opportune for such a tads., lor the University 
has recently' changed the Matriculation syllabus 
to suit our requirements Reform of our undci- 
graduate studies is already overdue, and we can 
reasonably look forward to its thorough overhaul. 

Kducation m a count it is no longer a 
matter for the few' who enter the University' 
It comprehends the whole nation, and as such 
must he viewed from the standpoint of national 
welfaie Dilettantism which came m the waikc 
of tin European Renaissance has no place in a 
world where hie is imged about with uncertain¬ 
ties The boasted Humanities did well when 
life had manv social corks to keep it bobbing 
on the >uiface Tudav we are visibly sinking, 
and in n world where the -eiwe of security has 
vanished, we must do all to conserve our power 
and increase our efficiency' "What iormcrlv was 
thought to be the inalienable part of a gentle¬ 
man’s education i- no longer so At one time 
ill Europe none was rcgaulcd as a gentleman 
without skill in dancing and fencing llolofernes 
in Loi'i\ Labour represents another tvpe of 
culture—the type of the Renaissance when 
people were gone mad with the music of words 
Today everything is judged by its utility—it- 
place in the whole scheme of mental equioment 
Even the aesthetic value ol literature today 
depends on the relation of the writer to the 
productive activity of society None need be 
shocked if education too is appraised by iho 
same standard. 

The Arts course in our undergraduate classes 
with which our University was founded is the 
relic of quieter times when life was easy, educa¬ 
tion was for the few and no starvation stared 
us in the fa«e as the result of a wrong choice of 
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subject*. But the time.- have changed beyond 
recognition ami the few opportunities winch the 
Aits students Iormcrlv enjoyed in life are no 
longei existent It has, therefore, become 
liece-saiy to re-arrange the Arts subjects m a 
way which would not only provide aesthetic 
enjoyment but increase our efficiency. It is 
indeed true that the problem of unemployment 
cannot be solved by the University In a free 
country' that question is one on which a Govern¬ 
ment rises or hills But the University can, in 
a great, measure, check the evil by introducing 
comM*- of study which will cultivate the mind 
ol its alumni as well as help them to find a 
livmg 

If one estimates our University emncula 
foi Arts Examinations by' what has been said 
above, lie will not be long m discovering thai 
they arc antiquated, that they are adventitious 
rather than justified by our real needs. Let us 
con-idei the I A course Besides English and 
Vernacular winch aie eompulsoiy, the optional 
subject - are Sanskrit, Logic, lli-lory, UivicS and 
Mathematics of which three must be taken. 
Apparently the aim of the curriculum is to give 
the leaders a good footing m languages and n 
wide range of general knowledge But is the 
curriculum so designed as to secure the greatest 
mea-ure of knowledge with the minimum loss of 
en< igy? Are the subjects so linked up that they' 
lead from the Intermediate to the B A and 
M A by r nil easy glide? So far as Bengali is 
concerned the course is about the same as for 
the Matriculation Examination, and if the 
students were asked to take up Hindusthani 
instead, they would acquire something additional 
and useful Sanskrit is a much abused subject 
It finds no encouragement anywhere in life. It 
occupies a despised corner in our curriculum, 
and if it is there at all, it is perhaps due to the 
anxiety' of the poineers of Western education to 
please the Orientalists who opposed vigorously 
the introduction of that education into our' 
country'. Though older and more valuable, it 
hears no analogy with Greek and Latin. For 
the latter hold a distinct position in the social 
and intellectual life of Europe. Without Latin 
none can enter the Church and the Law, and no 
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research in ancient Literature', History and 
Philosophy can he carried on without its help. 
Hinduism has no organized Church and no 
priestly hierarchy. Three parts of our studies 
relate to subjects where Sanskrit has no place 
It never comes into our life except for teaching 
and studying our ancient culture. If that i,~ the 
only purpose it serves today, its standard of 
teaching should he worthy of its position in the 
world of culture But mu University ha- madr 
it one of the softest subjects by making shame¬ 
fully easy passes possible We should remember 
that it is one of the few things lor which India 
is known to the world, and none who loves lus 
country can lower its prestige. Mathematic- o! 
course is a usetul subject, and one who intends 
to make a higher -tudv ot it mu-t take it at tic 
Intermediate stage. Tin* position of Logic 
however is not, clear It does not increase wind 
is called general knowledge, nor i.- its ignorance 
a handicap m the professions It merely causes 
bewilderment to the trosher, totally ignorant of 
the history of European thought Not, being 
associated with anything known to him, the 
nanus of Aiistotle, Bacon, .Tevons, Reid and 
Mill evoke no interest in him One wonder- 
how it found a place m the Intermediate cuin- 
culimi The Calcutta University is firm in its 
opinion that it must he studied before Philosophy 
is taken m the B A class As a student ot 
Plulo-ophy, I never felt (hat it ever placed me 
111 an advantageous position, nor have I met 
anybody who thinks that it did so to him We 
took up Logie as many undoubtedly do so now 
to pass the Examination and forget it Our 
champions of Logic would suielv he -hocked by 
such a profanation They point out how d 
disciplines the mind, imparts a method to our 
thought and helps us m our investigations 
Nothing is a greater disciplinarian than hunger, 
and so long this is present we want nothing to 
teach us method in our argumentation I may 
therefore he pardoned for thinking that Logic 
has no place in the I A curriculum Logic is 
the relic of Middle Ages when the monks studied 
it for defending Christian theology. Later on 
Inductive Logie worked havoc in theology Still 
the missionary in India driven to bitter extreme- 
ties by the cunning Brahman, sought its alliance 
for demolishing the ramparts of Hinduism. 
This is clear from a speech of Dr. Alexander 
Duff before the General Assembly at Edinburgh 
in 1835. Describing the ordeals of the young 
missionary in this land—this chief seat of the 
Devil— 4o use his own phrase, he said that, it 
was impossible to meet, the Brahman on his own 
ground. If Hie missionary asserted that the 


Christian religion was the best, the Brahman 
asked for his authority and credentials. If the 
missionary referred to history, the Brahman 
twitted il by remarking that the European 
history was not e\en thousand years old, whereas 
his own history extended a- far back as four 
million years Jf he spoke ol miracles, the 
Brahman came out with hi- own which set all 
comparison at defiance The mi—lonaiv had no 
weapon to cut the fine go-samcr, the airy 
Hibtlctics of Hindu Logic l)i Duff concluded, 
therefore, by suggesting that the first, step to 
proselytizing India was to give her European 
histovv, Logic and geneial knowledge 1 am 
not -ure 1 hat (hi- consideration did not weigh 
greatly with the lir-l flamer- of our curriculum 
who weie alieadv under the influence of Reid 
and Mill WhatcMT the motive. Logic has 
oul-lncd if- time and purpose II has fallen 
ni»on a world m which people question its 
lmpoilam-e bv the Maixi.-I Canon of Productive 
utility to society One would now choose some¬ 
thing moie tangible than llus wordy warfare. 
If Logie is such a neeessaiy subject of study, 
let those who specialize ill Philosophy read it 
at a higher stage Let Intermediate students 
pur-nc a course winch would help flam on to a 
career 

1 do not know what led our University 
builder- to include Creek and lloman History in 
the Intel mediate cotir-e when the History of 
Modern Europe would ha\e been more suitable 
and logical’' Did il al-o proceed from the 
Emopean’s anxiety to -Ilike u- dumb with the 
glory of (irecce and I lie splendour of Rome? 
Or. we.- it due to the influence of Macaulay 
who-e enthu-iasin im Creek and Roman History 
l- veil known’’ Whatever the cause, the system 
i- unhealthy and illogical and encourages the 
pernicious habit of cramming. In teaching, 
annually one should proceed from the familiar 
to the unfamiliar by easy and imperceptible 
tran-ilum It seems therefore reasonable tlm 
a -hid*lit should know the history of his own 
countlv first and then by association pass on to 
that of countries with which it is intimately 
connected politically, cconomicallv and cultur¬ 
ally Thus having acquired sufficient knowledge 
of the present, he should think of the past. If 
the teaching of history is to be integrated, it is 
bound to follow some such plan. Tims instead 
of having Ancient Creek and Roman Histories 
at the Intermediate stage, our students should 
read Modern European History and the history 
of modern Asia, particul ■ rly of China, Japan 
and the U. S, S. R. in Asm. Ancient Greece and 
Rome can wait till the B. A. class. 
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Of Into our vermicular* have come to their 
own It has not only been an act of barest 
justice but of great wisdom Now that they are 
growing from strength to sticngth, 1 believe I 
should be pardoned for reviewing their position 
in I. A and B. A as a teacher and not as it 
politician. Foi well-known reasons English ha* 
been a compulsory subject up to the B. A 
* Examination, and a* a countci-bla*t the 
vernacular has been pitched against it Tin* 
may be a good patriotic step Iml not a sound 
educational policy If the University *et up an 
Honours course m the vernacular, it* position in 
our national hie would lane been vindicated 
Our already ovcmnwdrd time-table ha* been 
burdened with two additional hours per w»oh by 
the vernaeuiai At present an Inti mediate 
student has to lake up fi\e subject* lor which 
lie has to attend at least twenty-two leetuie* per 
week, excluding the tutorial and practical 
classes Consequently, he i* kept busy with 
nearly four cln*scs a day Similarly an Honours 
student, lias to attend ai least twenty-two 
lectures per week at the rate of five lectures tor 
Pass and Honour* subjects and two lectures for 
the vernacular \ student who hn* to attend so 
many classes hardly finds any lime lor specializ¬ 
ing m lus Honours subject lie cannot make 
any profitable use of tlie librarv, nor lias he 
time lor thinking for himself The University 
nowadays is laving great * tress upon phy*ieal 
exercise With such a heavy demand on the 
student's time and energy, 1 doubt veiv much il 
anything cun be done either towards his leerea- 
tion or In* physical development li i.- no 
wonder, llieiefore, tlud the vernacular l* 
icgardod a,* a useless inllictioo on our already 
oveilectured student* Tl has in no way gained 
in pie*tige. It is still the same old neglected 
subject. Man*’ of us who received their educa¬ 
tion before the vernacular was made compulsory, 
command ;i heller knowledge oi it than those 
who arc being spoon-fed by the Umvcrsitv The 
time ha* come when our <enatms should consider 
whether it i* not desirable to leave the Honours 
students unhampered by any obligatory subjects, 
English or Vernacular. 

The Alternative Bengali like Pali has 
seduced student* by its softness born the 
rigours of such a great subject as Sanskrit W e 
must not forget wind position Sanskrit occupies 
m the world of culture. By the institution of 
. this sort of unhealthy competition between 
Bengali and Sanskrit, some people are led to 
think that the advanced study of Bengali can be 
completed even without the knowledge of 
Sanskrit. It is a shame that our brilliant M. A.s 


m Bengali are often us ignorunt of Sanskritic 
studies ns a science student. Who can think 
ol an English graduate from British, Universities 
wlm has neithei read Latin nor Anglo-Saxon? 

With the thought oi the undesirable 
competition between Sanskrit and Bengali on 
his mind, one must, remember the inequality of 
the syllabuses of subjects prescribed for the 
same examination That our curriculum requires 
a thorough revision would be clear to us if we 
take into consideration the existence of hard and 
soft subjects side by side The syllabus of Pali 
a,*- an alternative to Sanskrit, of (’ivies as an 
alternative in Histoiy or Logic and of Botany 
a* an alternative to Physics or (’liemistrv is 
voi v low A student who pushes his examination 
with Sanskrit has to work much less lhan one 
who takes up Mathematics. Though we lisp 
Sauskut prayer.* m our cradle, is it. not absurd 
that our Intermediate students know nothing ol 
the Vedas, whereas a foreign student studying 
at the I’mversilv of London for the same 
examination has to read a selection ot the Big 
Veda The syllabus of ('ivies is too inadequate 
to be an Intermediate subject. In power of 
undoistanding there i* very little difference 
between the Intcrmediah and B A students 
So if B A Pass students can follow' the 
rudimentary course oi Economic,* prescribed for 
them, why cannot we expect our Intermediate 
student* to do the *ame‘ ; This has become 
absolutely necessary m view ol the fact that 
mu Economic* students with a good Ilonoul’s 
degree lit id themselves at sea when they take up 
the same emu sc in a. foreign University I have 
heard a large number of our brilliant graduates 
who Intel joined the London School ot Economics 
complaining ol this lamentable backwardness of 
our University. 

If this is true of Economies, it is no le*s 
tine ol other subjects. Of English I will say 
nothing It is well known that our Honours 
rnuise m this subject beats no comparison with 
the syllabuses of Oxford, Cambridge and London 
It is a foreign language and our deficiency in it 
is pardonable to some extent But none should 
imagine that I am seeking to justify the 
hopeless state into which the teaching of English 
has 1 alien in this country What is most 
shameful is that our graduates in Indian subjects 
do not attain a high standard of efficiency, so 
much so that many of them are not welcome 
even to the London School of Oriental Studies 
where the authorities are very anxious to have 
our graduates. Not a few of them are refused 
admission to Research classes. I heard from a 
Persian gentleman attached to the Persian 
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Legation in London how un Indian student 
lecciviug a state scholarship for doing research 
work in Persian in the London School of Oriental 
Studies had to be coached by lmn in Persian 
from the very elementary stage The reason tor 
this backwardness of an Honours sludent is not 
tui to seek One important cau«c is that lu has 
very little time at Ins disposal to spend for the 
subject in which he is expected to specialize 
He finds his Honours subject ruudwichcd 
between two others and these demand not a 
little attention to get a pass His two short 
veais come rapidly to an abrupt end even before 
lie realizes ihc scope ol his studies In n, subject 
like English he can never acqunc :i firsthand 
knowledge of his hooks Indeed if lie tries to 
do .-o. he has to repent his lolly at the time of 
the final reckoning He, therel'oic, has to tiust 
himself to cooked answers, cribs and handbook* 
that tell him about the Isioks he ought to have 
wad A good scholar ol nut Universities is not 
always a person who is at home m his subject 
bill one who knows all about books about books, 
opinions about opinions, reviews oi Mews 
There is such a complaisance about this sort ol 
alfan m mu University circles that tin* 
equanimity of our legislators is never disturbed 
by the desire for knowledge The examiner 
who is very often a feaohci is not, ashamed of 
expecting oiigmahty from students in the face of 
uieumstaiiees he is perpetuating and pretending 
not to know This brings to my mind an 
amusing episode which look place when 1 was 
an M A student A pinfcssor who never lost 
an opportunity oi ailing Ins scholarship had a 
favourite in our class. Every day lie asked him 
if he had read this book or I hat, ami the inevi¬ 
table answer was ‘yes’ In this way it was 
found that not to speak of Knglish literature 
which he knew’ lrom Beowulf to Sacheverell 
Sitwell, he was acquainted with the whole of 
brock, Latin, Geiman and French Literatures 
In later life when I became more intimate with 
him, I found that he had not read even one-tonlh 
Everybody will realize that this system 
encourages cramming, sham and hypocrisy 
Superficiality finds greater recognition in oui 
academic elides than genuine scholarship 

Everybody (■(insiders the acquisition ol a 
good knowledge of the English language and 
htcinturc as something absolutely necessary 
All our efforts tend towards that goal Even 
ihe teaching of history is subordinated to that 
consideration. The great educationists who 
embellish our Faculties must lx* spending sleep- 
loss nights to find out the best means of teaching 
our junior students how to read and write 


m 

English well. One wonders how far that 
purpose is likely to he served through the books 
iccoinntended by the University for the Matri¬ 
culation and tin* Intermediate Examinations. 
The Matriculation Prose " Selections" is 
dominated by writer* oi the 18th and early 19th 
century One oi the recommended books is 
I van hot- Scott and Macaulay are two of the 
most favoured authors of Calcutta University 
'Ve are having Ivanhot ofl and on for the last 
2.') years, hut never had Dnvnl t'oppn field or 
l tah r I hr (irccu H ood Tin I )oi*s the Univer¬ 
sity expect that our young learners should model 
their style on Scott and Macaulay? Or, do 
these author^ possess an extra charm for our 
voung men and women 9 Ha* the University 
e\er inqiincd from any English circulating 
hbrarv how many people read Scoff and 
Macaulay today 9 When our University was 
founded in 18o7, these authors were very modern 
indeed Hut since that memorable event, the 
woild lias aimed away ncaily a hundred years, 
end dmmg this time other great writers have 
flout idled m England The Englishman today 
sets helorc Ins children ratlin the prose style of 
Bennett, Shaw, Pnestle> and Churchill than that 
of Addison, Scott, Cailvlc and Macaulay. The 
prcfciencc of our University for these reminds 
one of Ihe second play of Bernard Shaw’s 
I n logy, Hurl, to Met hum I ah, where the Prime 
Minister of Post-war England parades his up-to- 
date knowledgt oi political literature by quoting 
fiom Rousseau’s Du Conlrni Social 

Sometime ago the learned members of our 
Faeultv discovered that our students were 
neither appreciating the beauty of English 
bin at lire nor acquiring its grace of style without 
leading the Bible II is a mere platitude to say 
that the Bible must be studied bv all serums 
students of English literature But. what grace 
can that schnlni acquire whose grammar 
is imperfect, Mica Imlary scanty and taste 
unformed 9 Out gieal educationists would Iium* 
done much better if they had recommended 
Fowlei’s Mortem Enylixh (\ (i</c instead The 
University is practically insulting the Holy Bible 
by thrusting it upon the unwilling hands of our 
teacher? and students The Bible is the most 
neglected part of our English syllabus 

Nobody will deny that the selection of text¬ 
books plays Ihe most important part in the 
education of the men and women of a country. 
Yet how perfunctorily is this performed by the 
authorities Wo have a 1’ext-book Committee 
under the Government in which Truth is not 
valued unless it is the communal truth, where 
facts must be judged not from their conformity 
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to eternal verities but to the scriptures of a sect. 
We have Hoards under the University where nol 
an inconsiderable eonsideration is the financial 
gain of the University. We Jmve the Managing 
Committees of Schools and their Headmasters 
and Headmistresses who can be prevailed upon 
by publishers and who, if the rumour is to be 
believed, are not inaccessible to graft The 
lesult is that many a poor career is mined for 
ever. Aly mind cannot help dwelling upon a 
sail episode of my own life. When I was a 
student of ('lass VI, we read the whole of the 
first, hook of (iconietrv in Bengali Next year 
we did the sunn* thing m English from C.ami- 
shanker |)c’s (ieomeliy When I was promoted 
to Class VIII Sir (looroodas Banerjee In came 
the Vice-Chat.eelloi and our Headmaster who 
was an up-to-date gentleman prescribed Sir 
(looroodasV Ceometiy. As the arrangement of 
that book was dilfeient from the previous ones 
we had to do it over again In Class IX. our 
Mathematics teacher insisted that we must iollow 
Ball and Sto\ciis It is a wonder that our 
inteiest m (ieometry still survived In English 
too we had the same sad expeneueo In every 
new class, we were greeted with a new Crammar, 
and beiore we had gone as far as the definition 
ot the Indefinite Article—and definitions made 
or marred Us those days--we were confronted 
with a change In Sanskrit we read the same 
thing from class VII to the Matriculation class, 
for the s\ liable- lias been handed down like the 
language itscli, from the days of our forefatlii is 
And who can suggest that m the whole history 
of Sanskrit literature comprising three thousand 
years, there are other tilings to be read"’ But 
the tale of woe does not end here The 1 noble 
zeal ’ ot our students can be equally repressed 
by mi oveizealous teacher. A niece of mine 
read m a lot .d school somelmic neck, and when 
she rose | ( > da-- IV, Nelson’s ///(/// Howl of 
Erifilish Literature was set i s one of her tc*xt- 
books, flic poor mil bad to eiam a'l about 
Oa'dmon, Cynewulf and ('lumeer without ever 
lenlisting whether they were English authors or 
jniinevai beasts The Headnust less w r a 
educated in a Convent and had no idea as to 


what, might be of interest to our students. She 
mistook our Bengalee girls for English girls. 
The pedantry of our learned University men and 
women has not a little warped the natural 
delight of our hoys and girls in literature. 
Like Addison, Scott’and Macaulay, our Univer¬ 
sity prescribes by rotation Collins’ Odyssey and 
Tbad, presumably with the hope that the students 
who by reading the Bible have seen one source 
of English thought., should he acquainted with 
the other, i’iz , the Hellenic World Collins’ 
delightful handbooks were written for English 
school cluldicn Sometime back one of these 
book-' was recommended by the University as a 
set hook lot tin* T A. Examination, and an 
announci ment was made that it would be edited 
by a great classical scholar of this country. 1 
leiiieiubei how wc waited with halted breath 
and throbbing heart lor the promised delectation 
as the hungry Hebrews did for the voice of (lod 
in the wilderness of Sinai It came at last hot 
fmm the Publishers’ anvil one autumn morning 
And behold' 11 was all Creek’ The learned 
editor showed how the lines ot Collins’ School 
Rendci faithlully echoed the Creek verses of 
Homer! We were all floored 

The whole system of our education 
encourages humbug and hypocrisy. It flourishes 
upon shallow superficiality which slimes on the 
suiiace hut is rotten at the core like the Dead 
Sea apple It our Bengalee intellect stands 
disgraced today, it is the system that is respon¬ 
sible. The University, wc all know, was founded 
to produce clerks. It is a wonder how it ha- 
bluudered, from tune to time, into sending out 
genuine scholars, great thinkers, leaders of men 
and mind Hitherto its main aim has been to 
Hood the market with its output The hallmark 
lias served its purpose, superficiality has long 
been admired But the times are already hard, 
and we are found wanting in every sphere of 
life, the glossy exterior notwithstanding. I know 
this is ;ui unpalatable confession, hut the truth 
musi b< told that the woik of reformation may 
speed up It the Unnersity seeks to promote 
genuine scholarship, this system must be 
smashed and the whole thing reorganized. 



BENGALEES AND NON-BENGALEES 

By ANJLBARAN HAY 


The anti-Bengalee fooling which is becoming 
rampant in some provinces of India is fraught 
with very grave consequences The British con¬ 
quest of India in the last century was accom¬ 
panied by a Bengalee penetration which was 
really a surprising phenomenon. There was a 
tunc when the Bengalees hail a very large slime 
of the services in North India Under the aus¬ 
pices of the British rule they were raised tn 
the status of a community which had some in¬ 
fluence in these provinces Those days arc gone. 
Mainly aggravated by economic causes n strong 
Reaction has set m and in many provinces the 
plight, of the Bengalees has become very pre¬ 
carious. Thus, for example : 

“ For Mtine years past the Assamese are carrying 
■on vigorous piopaganda to oust the domic lied and 
settlers’ community fiom the political, social and 
economic life of Assam " 

Bengalees in Bihar find it. difficult to get 
admission into schools, colleges and even hos¬ 
pitals. In some cases municipalities are refus¬ 
ing permission to Bcngalee-scttlers to possess 
suitable plots of land for building houses. 
Antipathy to the Bengalees has extended even 
to their culture Some, time ago, the prize dis¬ 
tribution ceremony of the Ravcnshaw Girl’s 
High School at Cuttack agitated the mind of 
the local public consideiably because the Lady 
Principal, Miss Sudhansu Hnzra, dared to select 
a drama of Rabindranath to he staged bv the 
girl students In this connection, Vaitarmi. a 
local paper, observed : 

“We wanl to tell Mibb llazra that bhe must 
either give up her bian ur g've up her post in Orissa; for 
the days are past when Bengali dominance was being 
tolerated without a word of protest by the goody goody 
Onyas. No Bengali official eating the salt of Orissa 
has the light to exasperate public opinion in Orissa 
in the manner Miss Hazra has done. The Government 
should take broad hint that the Oriyas are out to 
assert their legitimate rights in the land of their birth 
and that they will not tolerate such Bengali officials 
in Orissa, big or small, as will dare interfere 
theiewith.” 

Increasing obstacles are being put in the 
way of Bengalee communities securing a fair 
share in the public services. Even rules are 
being made to curb their commercial and busi¬ 
ness activities. In the passion of the moment, 
it seems to be completely forgotten that such 
provincial ill-feeling is fatal to the cause of 
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Indian nationhood; and it is very unfortunate 
Hint, the Bengalees al-o are infected by the same 
virus. In imitation ot the other provinces, they 
also are raising the slogan, “ Bengal for 
Bengalees.” The journals in Bengal arc busy 
collecting statistics to show how the non- 
Bengalees have cornered the Bengalees in their 
own province, and as an inevitable result, anti- 
Bengalee feelings are becoming more and more 
aggravated. Unless this growing evil is checked 
without delay, tlie future of India is gloomy 
indeed Even if India can somehow gain in¬ 
dependence, she will be torn to pieces by com¬ 
munal and provincial conflicts, ami her condi¬ 
tion will be much worse than what we are 
w-ilnessmg today in China. 

In all the ingher spheres of life, Bengal in 
this age took the lead in India; and this aroused 
widespread jealousy, which can only be removed 
by patience, humility and toleration on the part 
of the Bengalees themselves. It must be clearly 
recognised that ill-feeling cannot be. cured by 
retaliation, but only by largo-hcartedness and 
love, and the responsibility lies on all Bengalees, 
individually as well as collectively, at home and 
abroad Some are raising the objection that if 
the Bengalees show large-heartedness, other 
people will take it as a sign of weakness and 
trample upon them more and more. We con¬ 
fess that we cannot, see the force of such reason¬ 
ing If Bengal keeps her doors open for all, 
and proceeds to hold her own at home or abroad 
in open and fair competition, how can that be 
a sign of weakness? If we cannot compete with 
the non-Bengalees on equal terms in our own 
province, that, will indeed show our incapacity 
and weakness, and unless we can get rid of that, 
no amount, of bad feeling against the non- 
Bengalees will be able to save us from being 
eventually wiped out from the face of the earth. 
And it is not a fact that non-Bengalees are 
ousting the Bengalees in their own province; 
they have, appeared only in those fields from 
which the Bengalees have voluntarily withdrawn. 

The Bengalees are an intelligent and in¬ 
tellectual people by nature; they could easily 
adopt the English languag and English manners 
and secure the higher posts in the Government 
and also shine in the higher professions. In this 
way the higher and leading class in Bengal be- 
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came a community of service-holders. They dul 
not care to cultivate the qualities of laird woik 
and perseverance necessary for success in 
business. They wanted an easy-going liie, and 
they fairly succeeded in getting it. But tunes 
have now changed; there is hard competition 
everywhere. The Bengalees have realised that 
they can no longer confine themselves to the 
services and the higher professions They are 
now taking to business in increasing numbers, 
and the progress they have made within a short 
time is not at all discouraging. In the held of 
trade and commerce, there is still the supremacy 
of the Marwari community; but they are no 
longer inhabitants ol Rajputana. They are 
mostly domiciled here, and have completely 
identified theiusi Ives with the life of Bengal. 
They spend a large part of their income here, 
and are foremost m relieving all kinds of distress 
in Bengal. There is no meaning in starting a 
campaign against them as being non-Bengalees 
Many people point out how tin: work of coolies 
and constables m Bengal has been monopolised 
by the Biharis and Oriyas; this is, to a certain 
extent, true, but the real cause of this is that 
the ease with which crops can be raised in Bengal 
is not possible m many places of Bihar and 
Orissa. The people of those provinces are much 
poorer than the Bengalees of the same class; 
it is for this reason that such work has not 
attracted the labouring class of Bengal and has 
been readily taken up by the poorer people from 
the neighbouring provinces. And what is ther;- 
objectionable in it? Unless such interchange 
takes place between the different provinces, how 
is India to grow into a single, nation? Richly- 
watered, richly-fruited Bengal can freely give 
food to many people of India from her surplus 
production. Attempts should be made to pro¬ 
duce plenty of food in Bengal and if for that 
purpose we get the co-operation of people from 
the other provinces we do not stand to lose 
at all. 

If non-Bengalees are making money in 
Bengal, Bengalees also arc doing the same in 


other provinces. It is only a question of more 
or less.* Why then this campaign against non- 
Bengalees m Bengal, thus making the position 
of our compatriots m other provinces too hot? 
If the Bengalees today declare sincerely anti 
openly that all non-Bengalees will be treated 
as honoured guests m Bengal, and that all 
people wlio have made Bengal their home, what¬ 
ever be the place from where they have come, 
will be treated as Bengalees in every respect 
and will be given equal facilities in all spheres 
of life, then Bengal will not Jose much econo¬ 
mically, but the moral gain will be very great. 
Only a little commonsense, a little idealism, 
a little human feeling are needed to solve the 
many conflicts which are troubling India today, 
and wc earnestly hope that the idealism of 
Bengal will not fail her at this critical hour. 

If the Bengalees remain true to their cul¬ 
ture, to their traditional qualities of head and 
heart, they will play the same part as was 
played by the Prussians in Germany, thus form¬ 
ing a great and mighty Indian nation out of 
the diverse peoples inhabiting this vast penin¬ 
sula. What I have said elsewhere about 
communal conflicts in India is equally applic¬ 
able to provincial and class conflicts also : 

l.'vcn I he piL'bPnt communal troubles are due to 
a formative pressing down of the Indian Shakti, a 
pressure that is bringing the difficulties of her task to the 
surface so that she may compose differences, manifest 
ami ref-Mind on new lines in the diverse peoples who 
have made this land their home the essential spiritual 
and cultural unity of India, blend them into a harmonious 
outward whole and offer to the world an ideal of human 
unity diverse in oneness .”—Mother India. 

•That Biharis do not lose by this process of mutual 
exploitation will appear from the following passage :— 

“ In the lust Census Report Mr. Lacey computed 
that money orders of the value of Rs. 8 crores were sent 
every year to Bihar and Orissa from Bengal. ‘ In 1937 
our Bih-iri brethren, bred up in the congenial soil of 
Bengal, have Bent by M. O., to the district of Saran 
only, one crore of rupees. The income of all the 
Bengali lawyeais, doctors, &c., in Saran hardly exceeds 
two lakhs and the whole of it is spent in this. 
province .’”—The Bihar Herald, February 23, 1938. 



INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH EDUCATION 

Bv Principal. P. SESHADRI 


I deem it a great privilege to be called upon 
here, this evening, to speak on one of the 
primary aims of the World Federation of 
Educational Associations, the promotion of 
international understanding through education. 
My first duty, however, is to convey to this large 
anil distinguished gathering the cordial greetings 
of the country from which I come—a country 
containing, perhaps, the largest population of 
any land in the world today, representing as 
it does more than three hundred and fifty 
millions of people, or one-fifth of the entire 
race of mankind on earth. In my double 
capacity as representative of the Government 
■of India and President of All-India Federation 
of Educational Associations, T wish to convey 
to this conference our good-will and best wishes 
for its success, before doing anything else 

It is a great pleasure for me and Indians 
generally, to come to this country of Japan. 
I may venture to add that it is not cxactlv 
a foreign country but almost a second home 
to us, connected as it is with us by numerous 
ties of culture and civilization, starting with 
the memorable time when the message of Buddha 
travelled all the way from my country through 
China to the shores of this land During the 
last few' days we the members of the Indian 
delegation have been in this country, with its 
great traditions of hospitality, we have enjoyed 
very much going up and down this beautiful 
land and meeting her interesting people. One 
reason why we feel proud of being in Japan, 
is the fact that Japan has done a great deal 
during the last few decades to raise, the prestige 
of Asiatic nations and it. is the only Asiatic 
power today, held in respect by the other great 
political powers of the world Tt also delights 
us to be in a country which has done so 
much for the advancement of the education of 
her people 

Speaking on the subject of the promotion 
■of international understanding through educa¬ 
tion, I may, perhaps, emphasize the fact at the 
very outset, that if only the educators of the 
world started the campaign of international 
understanding in all seriousness, it may be 
accomplished, if‘not today, at least in a few 
decades. Teachers of the world assembled in 
conference, may I invite your attention to the 


famous words oi’ Ignatius Loyola, the illustrious 
founder of the Society of Jesus, who was fond 
of saymg, 

“Give ine th' children oi the country; I will not 
bother about what happens to the rest.” 

So long as we are able to propagate the 
principles ol international understanding m the 
schools and colleges with which we are 
connected, we need not despair of a good future 
for mankind 

I am always fond of telling a story from 
one of the classical dramatists, Terence, a name 
which will he recognised by at least some 
teachers present in this audience. In one of 
lus plays, with the rather difficult title of 
Hculon Thnorumrnou s or Self-tormentor, there 
is an interesting character, tui old man who 
went about worrying himself very much about 
things that did not concern him He was very 
sorry that somebody’s wife was dead m another 
street, another man’s calf had been killed 
somewhere else, or somebody’s baby was ill 
somewhere or other. He was asked, “ Why are 
you worried about things which do not concern 
you at all!” Then came his reply, a very 
famous sentence in the history of the world’s 
literature, because, the old man turned round 
and said, “ Nothing that concerns man can be 
a matter of unconcern to me,” or in other words, 
“ Everything that concerns man, concerns me.” 
If only we, the teachers of the world realise 
that, everything that concerns man, concerns 
us and make our pupils recognise the unity of 
the human race, we shall have gone forward 
a long way in the direction of promoting 
in tern at i on al un derst an rli ng 

A very well-known English poet, Rudyard 
Kipling is often misquoted wrongly, as a prophet 
of separatism. Many of you know those 
famous " T ords of his : 

“ East is East, and West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet.' 

But these lines occur, as is not generally 
known, in a poem in which he intended to 
emphasize the oneness of humanity, because 
the lines which follow tell us : 

But there is neither East »<n West, Border, 
nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho* 
they come from the ends of the earth. 
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Kipling, unfortunately, died the other day 
creating a gap, at least in English literature. 
But if he was present at this large gathering 
of the people of East and West, perhaps, he 
would have exclaimed, there is neither Ea -t 
nor West, when the teachers of the world meet 
face to face at the International Conference in 
Tokyo! If any proof were needed, one has 
only to notice, there are thousands of teachers 
here who have come from the ends of the earth, 
meeting on terms of absolute friendship 
Members of our profession who see the teachers 
from other parts of the world, realize that, 
after all there is not so much difference between 
one country and another as we are sometimes 
apt to imagine. 

During the course of one’s travels round 
the world, one is interested very much in the 
wonderful unity of the human race. For 
instance, there is no such thing as Persian 
charity, or Indian truth, or German kindness, 
or English mercy. All these fundamental 
qualities of humanity are common and so also 
our frailties. It might be a white, pale face 
devoid of colour; it might be a yellow face 
with high cheekbones; it might be a brown face 
with almond eves or a black face in some other 
part of the world. But lot me assure you that 
the same spirit underlies all humanity. Unwise 
is the man who tries to emphasize the differences 
among the races of mankind, and great is the 
man indeed who can lay the propel stress on 
the oneness of humanity. 

There arc unfortunately some people who 
pride themselves on the alleged purity and 
superiority of their race, but anybody who has 
studied the history of nations, knows there is 
no such thing as racial purity left in this world, 
because there has been a continual mixture of 
races among men and superiority is mostly due 
only to the presence of opportunities in one 
case and their absence in another. There is 
no reason why the most depressed people among 
mankind might not rise to the highest levels 
of intellect and character, provided they are 
given adequate opportunities for such develop¬ 
ment. Similarly, it appears futile that people 
should claim superiority of blood to other 
classes living in their own country. The story 
is told of Lord Byron in his younger days, 
when he was a boy at school, that he was con¬ 
ceited and snobbish. He was a Lord and there¬ 
fore he always told liis classmates that there 
was blue blood in his veins. One day a class¬ 
mate happened to quarrel with him; he gave 
him a strong blow on his nose and blood trickled 
down, when boys exclaimed, "We find your 


blood is red, it is not blue! ” The blood of all 
people is red; the blood of no people is blue. 
It. is, therefore, very unwise to speak of the 
superiority of one race over another, or the 
superiority of one class over another. 

There is special appropriateness in my 
appearing on the programme of this evening. 
I conic of a race which has always emphasized 
the ideals of international peace and brother¬ 
hood as one of the fundamental doctrines of 
our religion. No religious prayer in India is 
complete without the concluding words “ Om 
Slianti, Shanti. Shanti ” which means “ peace, 
jieace, peace ” No benediction in my country 
is complete without a formal ending of words 
to llu: effect, “ May all the people of the world 
be happy and prosperous! ” At a wedding, for 
instance, it is not the couple alone who are 
blessed—there are invariably the words, " May 
all humanity be happy and prosperous.” This 
is done on every occasion when there is an 
auspicious ceremony in the family. Coming 
from such a country, it is a great pleasure for 
me to add my cordial support to the great need 
for the promotion of international understanding 
through education 

Rome of you, engaged in the work of 
teaching—I expect, most of you are—may, 
peihaps, ask, ‘How shall we promote interna¬ 
tional understanding through education ? ’ For 
several years, I used to serve on a committee 
of the League of Nations in Geneva, called by 
the somewhat embarrassing name of the 
Educational Experts’ Committee. One of our 
duties was to advise the League of Nations 
about the methods for propagating the prin¬ 
ciples of the League among the younger genera¬ 
tion of mankind in all the regions of the world. 
We sat. for several days every year under the 
distinguished chairmanship of the well-known 
English scholar, Prof. Gilbert Murray to con¬ 
sider, how we shall promote international under¬ 
standing through education I may, perhaps, 
take up a few minutes speaking on some aspects 
of this question. 

Our chairman, Dr. Paul Monroe told us 
only a few minutes back very wisely, that one 
of the reasons why the people of the world do 
not appreciate each other is ignorance. In fact, 
philology will give us striking evidence of this 
fart Most of us know' the word 1 barbarous ’ 
which comes down from the Greek times, but 
only a few of us know the derivation of the 
word, which means unknown or strange. The 
Greeks thought that all unknown people were 
barbarous. It often happens that when we do 
not know people, we have all kinds of pre- 
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judices against them. There is also an English 
word which confirms the same truth. The word 
' uncouth' comes from an old word meaning 
unknown. But it has unfortunately come to 
mean rough, uncivilized, or rude. When you 
call a man uncouth, you really mean by deriva¬ 
tion, you do not know that man—it is therefore 
unfair that you should consider him crude only 
because you do not know him. Many of us, 
no doubt, betore we eainc to this country had 
various prejudices of our own regarding the 
people of this land. But, peihaps our fortu¬ 
nate stay here has been enough to remove 
some of our prejudices and we all go back from 
this land, I am sure, with the satisfaction of 
having known some of (lie good aspects of 
Japanese life and civilization, not from books 
but from actual contacts with the people. 

In almost every subject taught in schools 
and colleges, it is possible to keep this principles 
ift'mind, and train young people to appreciate 
the good qualities and achievements of other 
races of mankind. A special responsibility lies 
on the department, of Geography which fur¬ 
nishes admirable opportunities for training 
people in appreciation of all that is great in 
other countries. Pupils must bo made to realize 
that theirs is not the only great country in the 
world. An English writer tells us of a country- 
Bqtiirc who had not travelled widely, but had 
only gone to London a few times. He thought 
that England had the longest rivers and the 
tallest mountains in the world! Geography 
must be a good corrcetivc to this attitude ol 
mind. Luckily, the teaching of Geography ha 4 
advanced so much in recent years that, it is no 
longer a mere string of names to be memorized 
by the unfortunate pupil. Taught well, it is 
largely humanistic, and must lead to an appre¬ 
ciation, not onlv of beautiful aspects of nature 
in other countries, but also of the dady lives 
and civilization of the people. 

The subject of Art, again, taught ns a 
means of realizing all the great achievements 
of the world in masterpieces of beautv, must 
also lead to the promotion of international 
understanding. The great, art of the world is 
due to not one particular country but to the 
contributions of all. 

Literature should furnish similar oppor¬ 
tunities in a large measure. Beautv, as expressed 
in the best, literary masterpieces of the world 
is the result of a large co-operative effort, on 
the part, of the great, men of all humanity, and 
is not the manifestation of the abilities of a 
single people. They are composed of the work 
of diverse nations,' for we have the clearness 


and vitality of Homer, the stateliness of Virgil, 
the religious depth of Dante, the wonderful 
understanding ol human nature by Shakespeare 
and the philosophic profundity of Goethe. The 
total of these achievements could not have beeu 
reached anywhere near, hut. that God in Hi& 
generosity had scattered genius all over the 
world with prodigal hand, without confining :i> 
to any so-called chosen people. Thorough 
understanding of great literature must, of course, 
always include a knowledge of the great master¬ 
pieces of the world, even other than those of 
one's own country, at least,, in translations if 
not in the originals themselves. It may be too 
early to practise this in the case of children in- 
schools, hut opportunities will certainly arise in 
the ease of the advanced students at the univer¬ 
sities to insist, on such a wide outlook. 

It is, however, in the teaching of history 
that there is the greatest scope for the teaching 
of international understanding. In the Educa¬ 
tional Experts' Committee at Geneva, to which 
I have already made reference, we formulated' 
a number of recommendations which have a- 
profound hearing on this subject. One of our 
proposals was that, all the history textbooks of 
the world should be revised, so as to eliminate 
traces of racial bitterness It is not that text¬ 
books for children should be colourless and 
devoid of patriotic enthusiasm, hut that children- 
f-lumld be taught to appreciate the heroes of 
not. only their own country hut also of others, 
and sentiments likely to engender ill-feeling, 
should he carefully avoided. 

Tins reminds me of a story told of a Scotch- 
lady m the days ot Britain's wars with 
Napoleon. Somebody happened to mention to 
her that the French people were praying for 
the victory of Napoleon. She turned round and' 
asked, “ What? How could thev pray? Docs 
God understand French?” The good lady 
honestly thought that God understood only 
Enghsh and not. French, and He was apparently 
for the Britisher only and rot for any other 
people on earth. It is also desirable to present 
history to voung children, not. as a mere pageant 
of hitter fights among the people of the world, 
but as ,. record of man’s achievements in peace 
and civilization. 

One of the greatest problems with which 
we are confronted in my own country, is the- 
multiplicity of religions, often leading to ill-will' 
among the people. It is not a matter on which • 
wp congratulate ourselves, but the mere fact' 
that there is a multiplier y of religions in the 
world, need never be a bar to the promotion- 
of international understanding. After allj it isr 
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good to realize that religious revelation cannot 
be the monopoly of one people, and teach the 
principle that there may be many approaches 
*to God. One of the great tenets of my own 
religion is that God is one, though lie may be 
■called by many different names. Our scriptures 
have proclaimed, repeatedly, thut just as many 
roads lead to a great city, many faiths lead 
to the same God. As the same sun is reflected 
in many waters, the same. God ean be discovered 
in many religions. Like the string running 
through the many pearls of a necklace, the 
same God is in all the religions of the world. 
"This is a lesson whieh imisl never he forgotten 
in the class-room 

Travelling in America the other day, T 
happened to he in a Parlour Gar. talking to 
a Negro attendant on a Sunday morning. He 
had just said his prayers, and was reading the 
Bible with a devotion which many of his betters 
•could emulate. I was apparently so nice to 
him, that he asked me if I was a Christian 
I told him that I was not a Christian, but 
a Hindu, but the hoy said with a happy smile, 
But you look like a Christian! ” I should be, 
similarIv, able to say when I look at a good 
‘Christian, ‘You look like a Hindu,’ for so lone 
as the qualities prized by mankind are there, 
it matters very little what religions they 
profess. 

A common mistake which people often 
■make is to imagine that there is some kind of 
necessary conflict, between nationalism and 
internationalism Rightly understood, however 
at is not so, as true patriotism is only a stop in 


the direction of universal brotherhood. As 
Rudyard Kipling has said, God gave all men 
all earth to love, though “He ordained for 
each, one spot should prove beloved over all.” 
It may be that you and I arc very fond of 
the places and the sights of the places to which 
we belong, but that does not necessarily mean 
that we should be incapable of appreciating 
beauty in other parts of the world. If I am 
proud of the Taj Mahal at Agra, I can also 
he fond of the Parthenon at. Athens. If I 
admire the Himalayas of my own land, I need 
not be lacking in appreciation of the grandeur 
of the Rockies on the American continent. If 
I appreciate the grace and charm of the women 
of my own country, I can also be an admirer 
of beauty even elsewhere in the world. 

I should like to commend to you iu 
conclusion, that, it is necessary in the best 
interests of mankind to instil this sense of 
international understanding in the young people 
all over the world. It is a mistake not to 
love one another, because we happen to be 
different, in colour or feature, or happen to live 
on either side of a boundary which is sometimes 
not oven a river or a mountain, but an cnirely 
imaginary line I have no doubt that teachers 
have an important part t,o play in this work, 
and let us hope that when the time comes for 
a consummation of this ideal, these periodical 
world-gatherings will be found to have played 
no moan part m the achievement. 

Address delivered ai the reeent World Conference 
ot Edncaiion in Tokvo. 



THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM OF INDIA AND THE SOUTH 

AND A SOLUTION 

By 0. TIilAGARAJAN, 

Ipuh, Fedcruled Malay States 


[Owing lo the length nl the article we publish only 
the latter hall of it.--Editor, M . /?.] 

Introduction 

The recent essay by Pandit Jawaharlul Nehru 
on “ The language question of India,’* is an 
enlargement of the two clauses found in “ Nehru’s 
Constitution,” viz., 

1. “ The language of the commonwealth 
shall be Hindustani winch may be written either 
in'Nagn or in Urdu character. The use of the 
English language shall he permitted 

2. “ In provinces, the principal language of 
the province shall be the official language of 
that province. The use of Hindustani and 
English shall be permitted ” 

The above-quoted clauses are found in the 
constitution draited in 1927 by the Working 
Committee of the All-India Congress Committee 
with the co-operation of the leaders of the other 
political parties of India under the president¬ 
ship of Pandit- Motilal Nehru, the father of 
the essayist, Pandit Jnwaharlal Nehru. 

The essayist has said : “ I have written 

this essay with a view to invite consideration 
of this problem from a wider angle.” My 
solution will be based on the consideration of 
this problem from a wider angle. 

Chapter IV 

Problems Arising Out of this Dual 
Language and Script 

Hindi with its attachment to Sanskrit and 
with Nagri or a new script, will be more Sans- 
kritized, while Urdu, patronizing Persian, with 
its script allied to Persian and Arabic, will be 
more and more Persianized. Thus these two 
languages and two scripts will widen the gulf 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. If 
Hindu-Muslim unity is to be secured at any 
cost, this pandering to the religious sentiment 
of these two religionists should be condemned. 

A third medium should be sought to bring 
about the indispensable unity for the progreBB 
and uplift of India. Even Esperanto will be 


more welcome than this lhndi-Urdu split, if 
Esperanto would bring about Hindu-Muslim 
unity. 

Chapter V 

Analysis of the Concluding Paragraphs 
of the Essayist (P. ,f. N.). 

1 Education 

(a) Central. In each linguistic area, edu¬ 
cation from the primary to the university stage 
will be given m the language, of the province. 

ibj Primary. Primary education will be- 
in the mother tongue of the student. Even im 
areas wherein the language of the area is not 
the mother tongue of the student, education 
will be m the mother tongue if there be- 
sufficient number of students. 

(c) Secondary Education. 1. In the non- 
Hindi speaking areas basic Hindustani should' 
be taught, m the secondary stage, the script 
being left to the choice of the persons concerned. 

2. Provision for teaching foreign languages 
as well as our classical languages should be 
made m our secondary schools. 

3. A foreign language and a classical 
language will be compulsory for those taking 
special courses and for those preparing for the 
university stage 

Thus the students not desiring special 
courses or university education will have a- 
knowledge of their mother tongue and basic 
Hindustani only. 

(d) University Education. 1. The medium 
nt instruction for university education will be* 
the language of the linguistic area. 

2 Hindustani (either script) and a foreign' 
language should be compulsory subjects. 

3. Those taking higher technical courses- 
need not study Hindustani and a foreign* 
language, though desirable. Thus a student 
with higher technical qualifications will know 
his mother tongue but omy basic Hindustani 
and a modicum of foreign language (say, basic* 
English). 
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2. Administration 

(a) Our public work should be carried on 
in the language of each linguistic area. 

(b) In the non-Hmdustam speaking areas, 
both Hindi and Urdu, with their scripts, should 
be officially recognized Public notifications 
should be issued in both scripts. Either script 
might be used by a person in addressing a court 
or public office. 

fc) Hindustani (both scriptsi will be re¬ 
cognized as the all-India language 

(d) As such it will be open to any person 
throughout India to address a court of public 
■office in Hindustani (either script). 

( ’hatter VI 

I shall apply these suggestions to the 
Madras Presidency and enumerate some 
of the problems and difficulties to lie 
.encountered. 

1 Education 

(a) Primary. The language of education 
being in the mother tongue of the student and 
there being four languages in the Madras 
Presidency, the students in the primary schools 
will he taught, in these four languages in their 
respective areas. That is, there will not be any 
intra-provincial unity of the masses. They 
will he isolated (linguistically) as they are at 
present In other words, the All-India language 
for want of education in the primary stage will 
not bring about the unity of the masses, so 
very desirable m a nation 

(b) Secondary. The medium of instruction 
during this stage will he in the four languages 
■of the Presidency. Basie Hindustani (with 
.either script) will be cmnpulsorv. Hue classi¬ 
cal languagi and a foreign language will be 
-compulsory for those preparing for special 
.courses and for the University stage. 

That is, all those satisfied with secondary 
education will learn two languages, one of 
which will be in Hindi or Urdu script. The 
parents will have to decide as to the course of 
further studies of the boys when they are about 
11 years old. The two scripts for Hindustani 
will induce the Muhammedan boys to learn 
Urdu script and the Hindu boys Hindi script. 

In a province where the Hindu-Muslim 
antagonism is negligible, this difference in script 
and literature will intensify the split between 
these religionists. 

The boys preparing for special courses and 
University will have to learn four languages, 
ithe study of which will occupy a greater part 


of their school hours. Other subjects such as 
mathematics, history, gcogrephy, hygiene, etc., 
will be cramped into a small portion of the 
school hours. 

Even after such a sacrifice, how many of 
such hoys will speak Hindi, English or Sanskrit 
outside their clusscs ? They will continue to 
speak in their mol her tongues, as at the early 
stage of the secondary education, they will not 
have enough command of any of these languages 
to venture into one of these in their homes and 
playing fields By the tune thev reach the 
later stage of the secondary education the 
habit of talking in one’s mother tongue would 
have been permanently acquired 

Tin* local Chinese boys are a good example 
to illustrate my point. All the boys in the 
local English schools arc taught in English from 
the very beginning and yet in their homes, 
playing fields and business centres they talk 
in Chinese or in Chinese interspersed with 
English If. is therefore evident that a Madras 
hoy with his mother tongue as the medium of 
instruction will have a lesser tendency to talk 
m Hindi or other languages learnt during his 
secondary education. Therefore, the much- 
desired linguistic unity among the Madras boys 
with secondary education will not be much in 
evidence. 

(c) University. The medium of instruc¬ 
tion in flic Universities being the language ot 
the area, there will be four Universities in the 
four linguistic areas of the Madras Presidency. 
And the Madras University will cater for 
students educated through the medium of the 
four languages The impossibility of this 
achievement is obvious. 

The Universities m Great Britain and 
Ireland teach about 189 subjects, from Aero¬ 
nautics to Zoology. If the Madras Universities 
aim at teaching even 50^ of these subjects, 
the stupendous task of translating the numerous 
books into the four languages of the Presidency 
is unthinkable. 

Such students having studied their subjects 
in their vernaculars will meet at a provincial 
conference of University students and lecture 
each in his own mother tongue for the edifica¬ 
tion of others What a medley of tongues! 

2 (a) Intra-provincial unity 

Later in life, when some of them have 
attained the standard of professorship, they will 
write books each in his particular subject and in 
his particular mother tongue for the enlighten¬ 
ment of the future generation in the province. 

At the four corners of the province the 
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provincial politicians will harangue the masses 
in the four languages, to be translated into 
Hindi—not known to the majority—or in the 
language of the area by the press for the 
enlightenment of the rest of the province. 

This is the kind of intra-provincial tongue 
that will be established if the suggestions of the 
essayist (P.J.N.) are adopted. 

(b) Inter-provincial unity The provin¬ 
cial representatives at an All-India Science 
Conference will have (lie pleasure of hearing 
speeches and lectures in all the provincial 
languages of India but not derive benefit 
therefrom Because the scientists from these 
provinces would have learnt their subjects in 
their mother tongues and therefore cannot but 
use the language with which they are accus¬ 
tomed. One can say that Hindi being 
compulsory m the secondary stage, the language 
of the conference can oi should be in 
Hindustani. One must try this experiment oi 
learning a science in one language and express¬ 
ing it, in a different language. Even though 
Dr Tagore is a master of two languages, he. 
I am infoimed, translated only Gitanjah mtu 
English, but not with equal effect and beauty 
as in the original. 

(c) International. The Indian representa¬ 
tives at an international conference will be 
talking in their various mother tongues though 
calling themselves the representatives of a 
nation. 

Our future Radhakrishnan will give a 
discourse on philosophy in Tamil to the English 
students at the Oxford University. Similarly, 
a Malaviya will tour in England and America 
to enlighten the people on the political aspira¬ 
tions of the Indians and lecture in Hindi. 

Thus, Hindi as an All-India language will 
be of no benefit for intra-provmcial, inter¬ 
provincial and international affairs. 

3. Translations 

Apart from the translations previously 
mentioned, the masters of the provincial 
languages will have to translate into 
various tongues the literatures of the world 
and the literatures pertaining to India and the 
Indians written by Indians and foreigners in 
English and other foreign languages during the 
past centuries. 

The translation of the Life of Mahatma 
Gandhi into Tamil may be simple, but let 
some one undertake the translation of the 
Glimpses of the World History by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and then the stupendity of 
the task will be realised. Why, let a Bengali 


undertake the translation of the Story of 
Civilization by Prof. Will Durant and then 
the hopelessness of the task will be realized. 
What then of the sciences ! 

As an example of the impossibility of the 
task let me cite the translation of Dorland’s 
Medical Dictionary containing nearly 100,000 
words mto any of the Indian languages if not 
in all the provincial languages. If one science 
has nearly 100,000 words, what of all the 
rest ? 

Herein the line of least resistance will have 
to be followed, i.e, adopt the whole lot of 
them. If one is in command of those thousands 
of words in a foreign language, how many 
thousands more will be required to deliver a 
lecture on a medical topic ? A few hundred 
words of the English language will suffice. 
Then why not learn these, few hundred words. 
Yes ! The suggestion provides for the study 
of u foreign language Why then, having 
studied this foreign language and thousands of 
technical terms, burden a student with Hindi ? 

4. A National Language: 

A national language without the inherent 
dignity of being the medium of instruction in 
the school and through the Press, and being 
the language of administration is a shibboleth. 

It is admitted that Hindi will not be the 
medium of instruction in the South. The Press, 
if it endeavours to educate the populace in 
Hindi will pander to a very small population. 
Hindi is not. to be the language of administra¬ 
tion in flic South as m many other parts of 
India. But, one will have the pleasure of 
seeing Government notices and Congress pamph¬ 
lets in seven languages, viz., Tamil, Telugu, 
Malavalam, Canarese, Hindi, Urdu and say, 
English. 

Chapter VII 
India’s Problem 

The real problem of India is “ how best to 
assimilate modern civilization in such a manner 
as to make it congenial and congruous and 
continuous with the civilization of its own 
making.” 

With this end in view the essayist (P.J.N.) 
advocates the retention of the provincial 
languages and the nationalization of Hindi. 

In this effort let us bring in the knowledge 
and experience of the past centuries to make 
a selection. I opine that expediency, practi¬ 
cability and utility should be the criterion in 
the selection and that sentiment should not be 
permitted to over-rule reason. 


53—6 
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The Solution 

The claims of English as an All-India 
language have been brushed aside probably 
because it is a foreign language, and because 
it is the language of the conqueror, which is 
more hateful. But, let me delineate its claims. 

Firstly, why not consider English as a 
relative of Sanskrit, however remote it may be. 
While the border dialects of Kashmir can be 
considered as off-shoots ot Sanskrit, why not 
English which is admittedly a branch of the 
Indo-Aryan family of languages ? Thus, much 
of the distaste on account of its fnreignncss will 
be removed. 

Secondly, let us acknowledge with truth 
and gratitude that English has been the medium 
of enlightenment, the source of inspiration and 
the vehicle of achievement for over hundred 
years. 

It was the insatiable curiosity and the 
indomitable industry of the Westerners that 
demolished the barriers and prohibitions of 
centuries-old concretions around religion, social 
custom, language, travel, etc , and brought the 
lights of the external world to us, lights that 
showed us the buried treasures of our ow r n land 
and also of the world outside India to which the 
ancient Indians were the torch-bcarcrs of 
civilization and culture. To what else can we. 
attribute the present political consciousness and 
the aspirations of the Indians but for the 
knowledge of the English language ;.nd the 
attendant expansion in outlook. 

Thirdly, the English language notwith¬ 
standing its erratic spelling, empirical pronun¬ 
ciation, mixed origin, indiscriminate borrowings 
and inconsiderate incorporation of slangs and 
vulgar corruptions, has a vocabulary probably 
unsurpassed bv any other language in the 
world. 

If to this vast vocabulary, India adds its 
metaphysical and philosophical terms, in which 
Sanskrit excels, the resultant product will be 
unbeatable. 

Fourthly, English is spoken in a larger area 
than any other language in the whole world. 
English holds an unassailable position in the 
international assemblies of the world, though 
French is the medium in the League of Nations. 

Scripts 

, Roman script is far simpler than all the 
Indian scripts. The insufficiency of the Roman 
script to suit Indian need can be mended. 

The ease with which one can write the 
script without taking the pen off the paper is 


undeniable. The facile pen is possible only 
through this script, because, all the letters of 
the alphabet excepting ‘O’ and 'S' begin 
with an upward stroke from the left bottom and 
end with an upward stroke on the right so that 
the letters arc linked naturally. ‘O’ ends at 
the top and ‘S’ with a stroke to the left. ‘X’ 
is the only letter that necessitates the pen being 
removed for the formation of the two strokes of 
its composition. The dots and crosses can be 
filled m on the completion of a word or even 
words 

Education 

Primary If English is not taught in the 
primary standards, the position will be just as 
it is at present or in the future with Hindi as 
the All-Tndia language. 

Secondary. As per report of 1931 Census, 
India had 13,581 secondary schools (with 
2,284,411 pupils) equipped to teach English. 

The increase in the number of institutions 
and pupils over 1921 figures was 54% and 85% 
respectively 

If it be granted that Hindi will permeat* 
to the masses through the secondary students, 
then it must be granted that English had 
permeated to the masses during the last 
century, which, however, is not the case 
Therefore, the optimistic expectation of Hindi 
spreading to the masses is unwarranted. 

University. In 1931, there were 16 Uni¬ 
versities in India, with 244 Arts colleges and 
73 professional colleges. If English continues 
to be the medium of instruction in these institu- 
lions the necessity to translate thousands of 
books in 14 languages to suit the future 
students will not arise. 

There will not be a gap of at least one 
generation between those to be educated in the 
vernaculars and those who had been educated 
in English. A period that should be used for 
intense study and unified advancement will be 
frittered away in educating the future university 
students through the various vernaculars. The 
present-day men and women educated in 
English will not lose touch with the future 
students,_ as will happen if the vernaculars be 
the medium of instruction in the universities. 

Literacy in English. That is the ability 
to write a letter and read a reply to it. 

[Here the writer has tried to show that the 
total number of literates in Hindi in the United 
Provinces, the Pan jab, Bihar, Orissa, Central 
Provinces and Berar is not very much larger 
than the total number of literates in English 
in the whole of India. But as we have not 
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been able to verify his figures, we have omitted 
a paragraph here.—Editor, The Modern Review .] 

However that may be, the incontrovertible 
evidences of the wide knowledge ol the English 
language acquired by Indians and of its 
importance within and without India are the 
publications of books such as the Experiments 
with Truth by M. K Gandhi, The Glimpses 
of World History by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
The Cultural Heritage of India by the Sri 
Rainakrishna Mission, the Indian Philosophy 
by Sir S. Radhaknshnan, and journals such as 
The Hindu of Madras, The Modern Review of 
Calcutta and the II an fan, the pet of Mahatma 
Gandhi, in English to give wider publicity 
within and without India. The mastery of 
English language by Indians as is manifest in 
The Cultural Heritage of India, will be the 
envy of all Englishmen. 

Administration 

Most of the difficulties set forth previously 
will disappear if English continues to be the 
language of administration. 

The intra-provincial contact and unity 
among the educated which had been established 
’will continue to widen and strengthen in the 
future if English is retained. Such will also 
be the effort throughout India. 

The possible disruption and antagonism 
between the Hindus and Muslims will be 
avoided with English as the All-India language. 
The cry against the Indian National Congress 
that it endeavours to establish the Hindu or 
Brahmanic supremacy through Hindi will have 
no foundation. 

International 

Indians will be in touch with a greater 
part of the world through this medium and 
the scientists and politicians who at present 
represent India at the International Confer¬ 
ences, political or otherwise, will exercise more 
influence through this tongue than through 
Hindi or any other provincial language. 

Summary of the Claims of English to be 
the All-India Language 

1. Basic English is easy to learn. 

2. Literacy in English among Indians is wide¬ 
spread. 

3. It is widely spoken all over the world. 

4. It possesses an immense wealth of literature. 

5. It is fully competent to meet our need in 
all spheres. 


6. The script is far simpler than all the 
Indian scripts. 

7. The mountainous labour of translating will 
not be needed. 

8. It wiP establish firmly intra-provincial, 
inter-provincial and international contact 
and unity. 

9. It will unify the Hindus and Muslims and 
not ereate a ruplurc. 

Chapter VI11 

Lessons from other countries 

1. United States of America The polyglot 
nation of all races is today tlic most pro¬ 
gressive country in the world with English as 
the medium of instruction and administration. 

2. Canada. Canada is a much bigger 
country than India, with 53 nationalities and 
178 spoken languages as per 1921 Census 
figures. Yet, this dominion has advanced far 
more than India with English as the medium of 
education and administration, though the 
French Canadians were assured of the safety of 
their language. 

3 Japan. Japan has passed the stage of 
experiment prior to the introduction of Western 
sciences and methods. It had one language, 
though the nation is a composite of Mongolian, 
the Polincsian and Ainu races. This was 
the fundamental factor in the educational 
advancement of Japan, as the sciences and 
literatures of the world had to be translated 
into only one language. 

4. China. This country, with the biggest 
area and population in the world, has one 
script though pronounced differently in its 
various provinces. These scripts convey the 
same idea and meaning to all the literates in 
all the provinces. Thus, China has possessed 
a greater unity than India for millenniums. 

Yet there hud been many attempts during 
the past seventy years to simplify the script 
but yet without phenomenal success. 

Incidentally, the Chinese script is far more 
easier to write than the Hindi script as the 
latter requires a greater number of strokes 
than the former to write a word. 

5. Malaya. Malaya is another polyglot 
country with representatives, perhaps, of all 
the languages and races in the world. 

This country has advanced greatly within 
the last fifty years with English as the medium, 
of instruction, with English ris the language of 
administration but MnVvn, as limma franca. 

The Chinese predominate in this country 
so much so that it can even be styled as 
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' Small China.’ All the English schools teach 
English from the primary standard and thi- 
language is the medium of instruction through¬ 
out the school career of a boy or a girl. 

6. Ireland. Ireland, on emerging success¬ 
fully from its centuries-old "l niggle for in¬ 
dependence, naturally desired to establish its 
national language, the Gaelic, as the medium of 
instruction and administration In the early 
days of controversy over this language 
question, Mr. DeValera is reported to have 
declared that he would prefer the language with¬ 
out freedom to freedom without tin* language. 
“But many who were willing to work for a 
Gaelic-speaking Ireland are beginning to fear 
that the speeding up policy which holds the 
field may result in condemning no small portion 
of the generation to the semi-illiteracy that 
was the fate of the Irish-speaking children 
who in other days were instructed in schools 
in a language they did not speak at home.” 

7. Continental Experiences. 

(a) Europe had an immense advantage 
even though there were many languages as the 
languages in the Western Europe fell into 
groups, German and Dutch—English and 
Danish—French, Spanish and Italian—which 
considerably lessened the difficulties of mastering 
them. The use of one script (Roman script) had 
been of immense service to the Western nations 
of Europe; whereas Eastern Europe, i.c , Russia 
and Czech lagged behind because it had different 
scripts. 

(b) Asm. The languages of Asia abound 
in scripts, Arabian, Persian and Urdu scripts 
are cognate if not identical. Similarly, Chinese 
and Japanese. 

In India the Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali and 
Gujarati scripts are cognate; whereas, Tamil, 
Telugu, and Malayalam are not very much 
akin. Canaresc is more akin to Telugu. 

Asiatic nations were sufficient to themselves 
in the sphere of literature and became isolated 
for want of a unifying script among other 
causes. 

“ It was not until Asiatics began to write 
in Western tongues that they began to speak 


effectively, either to the world or to one another 
The remarkable progress in all directions whicl 
we see in India, in Japan, m China and ii 
Annnm is due m part at least to the master] 
by the educated of the English tongue.” 

The ideals of Gandhi, the poetry am 
philosophy of Tagore, the scientific discoveries 
of Bose and Rainan and the politics of Nehri 
could not have been known within or withou - 
India, but for the mastery of English b> 
the educated Indians. 

The moral support which India receives 
today in her national aspirations from America 
France, England, etc, would not have beer 
possible, but for the interchange of idem 
through this Western tongue. 

China would still he under the sway ol 
the Manehus but for the enlightenment of 
Dr. San Yat-sen through English. 

Chapter IX 

Conclusion 

Modern India. Mere juxtaposition will 
not help advancement in the provinces Idea: 
arc communicated through books, through tlu 
written as much as, and even more than, by 
the spoken word Therefore, let us maintair 
access to the literatures of the world throupi 
the English language. 

In our time. Europe borrows more anc 
more from the Philosophy of the East, whik 
the East borrows more and more from the 
science of the West. Let this mutual benefit 
and conjoint, advancement go on for ever and 
more through the medium of English 
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STUDENTS’ STRIKES 


By G S. KRISHNAYYA, m.a., ph.n 


Some Preventive Measures 

There seems to be quite an epidemic of 
students’ strikes in several parts of the country 
As a leading daily put it recently, “ Hardly a 
day passes without reports of students’ strikes 
or threats of strikes for some triveal reason or 
other.” In view of this situation it may be 
worthwhile to discover the conditions which 
favour their occurrence and to prescribe ways 
and means by which such conditions might be 
avoided. Within the brief space of an article, 
an attempt is made here to describe situations, 
mostly psychological, in which groups and 
individuals are most susceptible, and then to 
suggest how such mental states might be 
prevented; in other words, to treat the 
phenomena of students’ strikes as a doctor does 
Typhoid or Indigestion. No claim is made 
here, for exhaustiveness, nor is it assumed that 
all that is said here will apply in all details 
to any particular strike, past or present. 

Utilizing Superfluous Steam 

Important among the predisposing factors 
js the failure of schools and colleges to use up 
the animal spirits of youth. This pent-up 
energy naturally demands an outlet. But an 
educational procedure which everlastingly 
preaches "Keep quiet” and idealizes its 
“ good ” boys is not likely to make provision 
for the proper expenditure of super-abundant 
•steam. Therefore from the humdrum routine 
of academic life which normal boy would not 
seek occasional escape? It would indicate an 
abnormality if young folks with the natural 
exuberance of the 1 teens ’ did not desire to 
take a day off, to let go or to do something 
out of thp way. Educational psychologists 
are emphasizing the need for a larger amount 
of play in life and in education, and vet few 
stop to consider what is to happen when the 
authorities violate every law of God and 
Nature in their insistence on an unnatural con¬ 
formity to impossible requirements. 

To avoid such a disposition to utilize the 
first chance for some forbidden excitement, it 


is necessary to have many activities centring 
in and around the school or college. Since the 
traditional curriculum leaves so little room for 
activity and consumes so little of the tremen¬ 
dous reserves of energy and enthusiasm, it is 
desirable to introduce some extra-curricular 
activities such as excursions, parties, games, 
scouting, athletics, newspapers and magazines, 
dramatic clubs, literary societies, music clubs 
and orchestras, student councils. Besides one 
of the surest ways to the heart of the student 
is to have the institution associated with some 
of the happiest moments of his life. The need 
for creative activity must be obvious in this 
connection and so far as the school is concerned 
it may be pointed out that even the curriculum 
can be vitalized and made more absorbing by 
the use of the Project Method, the Winnetka 
Plan and the Dalton Plan. 

Sympathetic Understanding 

Another predisposing cause is the lack of 
sympathy between students and the staff and 
the administration. Leaving aside the apathy 
which often exists between the teachers ana 
the management, sometimes there is not that 
understanding of the student mind and nature 
that would make for a feeling of esprit de corps 
between the students and the rest. Human 
beings crave sympathy, and students naturally 
seek sympathy from those above them. When 
they begin to feel that that rannot be secured 
and that nobody cares, the atmosphere is 
charged with the possibility of a strike. From 
this point of view a strike may be a protest 
against administrative indifference and callous¬ 
ness. When sympathy is not forthcoming and 
repressu.e measures are threatened, a further 
stage is reached and youthful pugnacity 
comes into play. It takes up the challenge, 
and feels called upon to show that it is no 
factor to be trifled with. The urge of mastery 
is strong and the only course open seems to be 
a walk-out. At least when repression is likely 
to lead to revolt, discretion on the part of the 
administration may be the better part of 
valour! 
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Devotion to School oe College 

The third factor that must be considered 
is the general lack of a sense of loyalty to the 
institution to which one belongs. This devo¬ 
tion seems conspicuous by its absence in a 
large number of Indian schools and colleges. 
The result is that the students fall an easy 
prey to the divisive and disruptive forces which 
are more or less always present. A pride in 
one’s institution is necessary before d 'votion i« 
conceivable and this pride cannot be cultivated 
unless there are some things of which the 
pupils or students may rightly be proud. There 
is often nothing to deter them from doing 
things which would bring disgrace to their 
institution. If they could be made to feel a 
sense of responsibility to hold seared the fair 
name of their institution and to pass it down 
fairer and nobler to the next generation, it is 
conceivable that they would refrain from much 
that is often indulged in light-heartedly. 

To promote this feeling of corporatcncss 
and to develop the school or college spirit, a 
number of things might be done. Weekly or 
less frequent assembling of the students and 
the staff will go a long way. If at the begin¬ 
ning and end of each term such a formal 
gathering were arranged, it would, to say the 
least, introduce the students and the instructors 
to each other (especially m the ease of the 
larger institutions) and make them feel that 
they belong to one academic community. A 
students' handbook and diary would tnsurc a 
common stock of knowledge regarding the 
history and traditions of the institutions. 
Flags, colours, badges, mottos, college songs etc., 
serve as important unifying agencies. Little 
is done to enlist an alumnus interest in the 
school or college and perhaps less to de ervo 
it. An alumnus register will serve to keep the 
institution in toucli with its past students and 
their welfare and whereabouts Then the Old 
Boys and the present students should be 
brought together periodically to ensure mutual 
interest and to strengthen the bonds of common 
devotion to the institution. 

The interest of the students in the insti¬ 
tution can be greatly increased by giving them 
a small part in the management of its activities. 
While students may not be able to rule thcra- 
Belves entirely, they are usually able to manage 
some of the small affairs about the seiiool or 
college. The stu'dent who gives of his time and 
energy to his institution cares for it the more 
because of his. contribution. If these oppor¬ 
tunities could be multiplied bo that more 


students could participate in running the insti¬ 
tution the larger will be the number of the 
friends of the institution. With such an 
increased interest and responsibility, the prob¬ 
lem of rowdyism is inconceivable. The best 
control is that which conies from within, and 
comes because the group itself takes pride in 
holding up its own rules and standards. 
Without this popular support, rules are a 
challenge and threats only increase trouble for 
all those concerned To guarantee this backing 
a sense of responsibility is necessary and that 
is greatly assisted by an elected Student 
Representative Council. The students not only 
begin to share in the running of the institution, 
but, have a legitimate channel of expression for 
their problem and grievances And the Prin¬ 
cipal knows who the student leaders are and 
can negotiate with them before a crisis arises. 
If the students can he made to feel that the 
building up of desirable traditions and the 
maintaining of the reputation of the institution 
is a joint responsibility, much will have been 
done to minimize sensoriousness and carping 
criticism. Our schools and colleges have not 
attempted as a rule to take their younger 
members into administrative confidence. A 
feeling of partnership naturally predisposes one 
against revolt and rashness. 

Sensitising Students 

Another matter that is of too great an 
importance to be ignored here is the need for 
sensitising students for propaganda. This will 
prevent them from falling a ready victim to 
every wind of doctrine that might come their 
way. One of the greatest defects of our 
educational system is that it does little to 
foster independent thinking and the scientific 
attitude. Students are rarely given an oppor¬ 
tunity to sift evidence or encouraged to differ 
from opinions, printed or professorial. Until 
students can stand on their own feet intellec¬ 
tually, they arc bound to believe most thing* 
that they hear or read. And then they often 
act on the bases of these supposed facts. 

Ever since the evils of the present type 
of education were recognized, educationists have 
been urging the need for developing the critical 
attitude. But no great change is passible until 
reasoned differences are invited and examina¬ 
tions called for more than a verbatim repro¬ 
duction of somebody else’s ideas and opinions. 
In view of increasing democratization and 
wider enfranchisement such crit : cn 1-mindedness 
is all the more indispensable. Calm deliberation 
and the weighing of evidence can be an(J 
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should be cultivated through the school and the 
college. This will render young people some¬ 
what impervious to prejudice and propaganda, 
and prevent hasty action so characteristic of 
impetuous youth. Until the exercise of rational 
faculties is exalted ns social righteousness, we 
invite the fate that awaits vital ignorance. 

Disinfection 

It must be admitted, however, that even 
in bygone days some of these predisposing 
causes were operative and yet strikes among 
students were rare, if not entirely unknown 
Something 1ms happened. Power that lies in 
collective uction, one of the discoveries of the 
industrial West, has been frequently exhibited 
in the form of strikes with so much success 
that perhaps Indian students have been duly 
or unduly impressed. Here in India too it has 
often been observed to produce the desired 
result And so, when their wishes are thwarted 
and they want to assert their might, they fall 
back upon this weapon In such circumstances, 
it is obvious that the student mind is con¬ 
centrated on the goal Their interest in the 
means is only as means to that end. (Their 
demands to the extent to which they are 
legitimate are to be granted, but when they are 
not reasonable or desirable, what then ?) 
Perhaps then it would be best to bring the 
means to the for (“ground and to get them, as 
sensible people, to evaluate their contemplated 
procedure. They might bp shown that a strike 
is a notable example of an instinctive rather 
than a rational attempt to correct evils, and 
that as a social method it corresponds to the 
tactics of a rat seeking its escape violently 
from a trap the nature of which it does not 
perceive. If students realized how disastrous 
a strike can be to character, how subversive 
of morale and discipline, and how wasteful of 
time, talent and energy, they would think 
many times before resorting to it. Students 
should therefore have an opportunity of dis¬ 
cussing this new technique with the co-opera¬ 
tion of their educational advisers. This would 
ensure the presentation of more sides of the 
question and, if discussed before any particular 
issue is up, would guarantee more balanced 
conclusions. Being fully aware of the conse¬ 
quences, they are not likely thereafter to fall 
in with the first suggestion of a strike. It 
may also be that the fact that they had 
already covered the ground mentally and 
* vicariously ’ might rob the quest of a ‘new 
experience * of most of its thrill and motivating 
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power. They have become immuned, as it 
were, to serious infection. 

Atmosphere of Discipline 

The above-mentioned predisposing factors 
might be comparatively ineffective but for 
another and more devastating feature of many 
modern institutions—lhe lack of a firm con¬ 
viction regarding the value and importance of 
discipline. When all that can be done has 
been done, when sweelness and light have been 
given free play, when mutual understanding 
and far-sighted planning have been tried,—in 
other words, when the management is in the 
right and has spared no pains to convince the 
students of it, a strike still seems possible these 
days. And this is because of the prevalence 
of wrong ideals and unfortunate attitudes. It 
is nothing short of tragic that students should 
grow up in the belief that (.he indiscriminate 
satisfaction of native impulses and passing 
fancies is laudable at a tune when self-dis¬ 
cipline, sublimation and civility should be their 
guiding stars “ To him that overcomcth is 
it given to eat of the tree of life.” Flabby 
moral muscles have never been known to 
make for strong character. Hence the rigours 
attached to the life of Brahmachartja in the 
ancient universities of India Pinto realised 
this long, long ago when he said, “Those are 
good who are able to govern themselves; those 
are bad who are not.” In the maintenance of 
the authority which has been delegated to 
schools and colleges the management should 
be able to count on the unqualified support 
of all —except of course the sentimental fathers 
and hysterical mothers who don’t mind seeing 
their brood become namby-pamby, unprincipled, 
impetuous young people. Without this con¬ 
fidence that the parents see eye to eye with 
them, the heads of schools and colleges will 
find it difficult to give the citizens and rulers 
of tomorrow the training which will add beauty 
and breadth and balance to life—instead of 
allowing it to become a prey to wild and 
self-destructive passions. No effort should be 
spared to help students and their guardians to' 
appreciate the value and virtue of courtesy and 
self-control In such an atmosphere strikes 
cannot thrive. It is imperative for academic 
bodies and the public not to mistake pusillani¬ 
mity for progressiveness. 

Summary 

Summarising it might be said that only 
when schools and colleges realize the need for 
greater physical and social activity inside and 
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outside the curriculum, when they recognize 
that students respond better to sympathy and 
understanding than to the mere enforcement 
of external rules, when they understand that 
love and loyalty for an institution arc forces 
which should be cultivated and capitalized 
through the development of a partnership, 
when they actively immune students to the 
lavages of half-truths and no-truths, when 


they enable students to understand that imita¬ 
tion in the matter of strikes is not commendable 
but fraught with disastrous consequences and 
when disciplined character and obedience to 
legitimate authority are extolled by the autho¬ 
rities and the patrons as worthy goals for all 
young people,—only then will a scientific 
approach be made to rendering students’ strikes 
less likely, if not impossible. 


THE HISTORIC MISSION OF THE HINDUS IN BENGAL AND THE 
EFFECT OF THE COMMUNAL DECISION 

By SURJYA NARAYAN 


If we survey mankind as a whole, we find that 
from certain augles light is thrown upon the 
historic mission of some particular communities. 
The assertion that the mere fact of existence 
implies mission may sound strange to our ears, 
but is profoundly true. It means that no 
individual and no group of individuals can 
contain all the possibilities of the human type. 
Some peculiar type is found in a higher degree 
in one or the other and the complete man would 
mean the synthesis of all men with the in¬ 
evitable reactions of quality to quality. Even 
this definition is not exhaustive, for there may 
be possible types as yet non-existent. It 
follows that the complete man does not exist 
nor will he ever exist though the type continues 
to evolve unceasingly. 

The human type in evolution arises out of 
the aggregation of individuals, the synthesis of 
innumerable peculiarities. The millions of 
individuals are so colourless that their con¬ 
tribution to the shaping of the human type is 
negligible. To bring development about, it is 
necessary that out of the masses superior 
individuals should emerge in whom the latent 
possibilities of their peculiar mass become a 
recognizable dynamic force. 

From the human point of view the most 
important of agglomerations is the nation, for 
within its sphere every human ability and 
activity manifest themselves. It is through a 
national unity that. the mass of individuals 
evolve into mankind, that is to say, a spiritual, 
h moral and perhaps a legally constituted unit. 
The English can not contribute to the common 
treasure of mankind what the Indians, or the 
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Persians or the Russians can The destruction 
or decline of one means the impoverishment of 
all. 

The soul of a commutnty in a nation is 
often seized with the desire to rule over others 
They become intoxicated with the glory 
forced upon them by their leaders. The 
judgment of History must condemn uncondi¬ 
tionally the internecine communal conflicts in 
a nation. Such conflict diverts the forces of , 
each community from the internal development 
by which it might improve the treasures of 
mankind without any compensating advantage. 
In Bengal the Hindus and the Muslims have 
not been welded into a perfectly homogeneous 
unit. From the point, of view of higher 
development such a situation should be met by 
an organization of groups in which the leader¬ 
ship would devolve upon the culturally superior 
groups. This seems self-evident. The non¬ 
ruling groups should, however, enjoy complete 
freedom and adequate encouragement in the 
development of their own cultural individualities. 
Supporting my view I suggest that the intellec¬ 
tually superior group is certainly more capable 
of contributing to the moral stock of humanity 
when aided by advantages which political 
supremacy always offers, while at the same' 
time such a group feels no impulse to maintain 
its supremacy by obstructing the development 
of the rest. Its superiority is not artificial,, 
rests not at all on force; whereas the less 
cultured group when it attains political supre¬ 
macy, can not but feel the incongruity of its 
position and is impelled to tiy a rapid 
equalization, which can be achieved only by 
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the suppression of higher culture, the more 
valuable elements. 

Thus the present eomnmnnaly-minded 
Muslim supremacy in Bengal political life 
will result m a catastrophic decline of the 
standard of government, and, owing to the 
natural desire of the politically superior com¬ 
munity for speedy equalization, m suppression, 
if not destruction of the higher culture 

But such a policy would obstruct the 
Muslim cultural development likewise, because 
it diverts the energies ol the Muslims into 
mistaken channels and waste* upon suppression 
what should be utilized lor progress Muslim 
aggrandisement to the detriment of the Hindu* 
‘is to the detriment of the great interests of 
human progress, not only because it weakened 


forces more mature but because it obstructs 
rather than assists the Hindus in the fulfilment 
of iheir own historic mission. The Hindus of 
Bengal have a lofty world mission determined 
by the achievements and tendencies of the past, 
the fulfilment uf which has been obstructed 
and weakened by the catastrophe of the 
Communal Decision. The mutilation of greater 
Bengal by giving away its districts to Bihar 
and Assam and thus reducing the number of 
Hindus within the present, boundaries of 
Bengal under the thorough political dominance 
ol the Mussalnians is a loss to the great 
intellectual and moral interests ol mankind, a 
lo*s without compensation. It is difficult to 
discover any humanitarian mission in this 
Decision, though its authors claim it. 


FAMILY DISSOLUTION IN MALABAR 

By K M. AYYATH, m \ 


M \labar i< pre-eminently a laud ol matriarchy 
and joint family. ’Whereas in the case of the 
matriarchal communities the joint, family is an 
indispensable necessity for the maintenance ol 
the social structure, m the case of the non- 
matriarchal communities, in the absence of such 
a necessity, they have made a deliberate adapta¬ 
tion of the social *true1ure for the maintenance 
of the joint family. Thus not only the Nturs. 
but also the Xamlmdins, the temporal and 
spiritual overlords respectively of Malabar, 
have built up their social structure on a joint 
family basis. 

It is well known, however, that unthinking 
acceptance of Western ideas and blind imitation 
of Western institutions have done considerable 
havoc to Hindu ideas and institutions every¬ 
where in India, fn Malabar the individualistic 
ideas of Europe have in particular profoundly 
modified the attitude of the Nairn towards the 
institution of the matriarchal joint family. The 
extraordinary conservatism of the Nambudiris 
resisted Western influences successfully for a 
long time. But they too have begim to succumb 
to foreign ideas and' influences. 

The joint family is in consequence now 
regarded in Malabar as elsewhere in India as 
an anachronistic institution quite out of place 
in the modern world and constituting a veritable 
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impediment to any progress. The idea of 
conservation by reform or reconstitution is 
altogether brushed aside and dissolution is urged 
with all revolutionniy fervour. 

It is however interesting to note in this 
connexion that in Europe itself individualistic 
ideas are becoming out of fashion and commu¬ 
nistic ideas taking their place in shaping the 
destinies of men It is amusing, then, to note 
that Mie zeal with which the dismantling of the 
Hindu joint, families is being urged everywhere 
m India is as yet thoroughly unaffected by the 
new developments in the West. 

We are here concerned only with the 
matriarchal joint family of the Nairs and other 
communities in Malabar. Legal changes 
introduced in Malabar in relation to the 
matriarchal system of family structure among 
the Nairs, however, afford a striking illustration 
of the dangers arising from allowing purely 
imitative sentimentalism altogether divorced 
from reason to determine sociological changes 
of far-reaching importance in India. 

We shall now proceed to a detailed and 
specific consideration of our subject proper. But 
at the outset we have to note that matriarchy is 
a rarity in the present-day world and as such 
also a novelty and a roy.iery to many j«itfHe 
Malabar. A brief description of its/ iftain 
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features will not therefore be altogether out of 
place. 

Matriarchy in its latest phase of development 
in Malabar exhibits the following characteristics : 

U) Descent is traced through females and succession 
and inheritance are regulated accordingly. 

(2) The centre of the matriarchal system is the 
matriarchal family. The matriarchal fam.ly is composed 
of all the male and female descendants in the female 
line of a common female ancestor. Hence, necessarily 
it is a joint family. Partition is allowed and is based 
on the principle of universal consent. In other words, 
partition is allowed piovided all members constituting 
the family agree to it. 

(3) The famdy properties are owned in common 
by all the members and distribution is regulated by the 
communistic principle: “From every one according to 
ability to every one according to need.” Separate owner¬ 
ship of properties is also recognised in the case of self 
acquisitions. 

(4) Males and females enj'oy equal rights and their 
functions aie delei mined by sex distinctions and limita¬ 
tions. 1 he seniormost male member is generally the 
head anrl manager of the family, but in the absence 
of suitable males of mature age headship and manage¬ 
ment pass to the females according to seniority as in 
the case of males. 

(5) All matrimonial relations are characterised by 
perfect equality on both sides, and since matrimony 
docs not imply the discontinuance of the wife's original 
connexion and rights in relation to the family of birth, 
dependence of the wife or children for maintenance or 
material welfare on tne husband or father is also absent. 

The matriarchal system in Malabar has 
evoked unstinted admiration from many out¬ 
siders including numerous eminent British 
officials of the administrative and judicial depart¬ 
ments of Madras, who had opportunities of 
studying it closely. It lays stress on the natural 
importance of the female in society and per¬ 
petuates the natural and early family re¬ 
lationship between brother and sister with¬ 
out a break or discontinuance at the matri¬ 
monial stage. It recognizes complete equality 
between man and woman and as such is per¬ 
fectly free from all the ills of inequality 
between man and woman characteristic of 
patriarchy, the prevailing type of social struc¬ 
ture in the world, and against which women 
are fighting all the world over in modern 
times. In striking contrast to the patri¬ 
archal system with its undue emphasis of 
the importance of man and his rights in 
society it has thoroughly eliminated all 
the factors leading to the subjection of woman 
to man or undue exaltation of man over woman. 
The joint family with its unlimited economic 
resources and working on communistic principles 
is besides, a powerful institution incomparable in 
the richness of opportunities which it provides 
for the material and cultural advancement of 
the members. 


The rapid spread of Western education 
among the Nairs in Malabar for which the joint 
family afforded abundance of facilities and the 
influence of Western ideas, customs and manners 
have, however, led to the growth among them of 
a sentimental and unreasoning prejudice against 
the matriarchal system. Indiscriminate criticism 
of everything matriarchal and exaltation and 
imitation of everything non-matriarchal, foreign 
or Indian, have also become the fashion of the 
day. 

Matriarchy is attacked as unnatural, in¬ 
human and antiquated. The joint family is 
regarded as unworkable, unwieldy and difficult 
of selfless or proper management. Even the 
unique equality and freedom which characterise 
marital relations under matriarchy are assailed 
and sought to be curtailed on the ground of their 
abuse. 

We have here to examine, these criticisms m 
some detail with a view to exposing their hollow¬ 
ness and fundamental baselessness. 

As regards the criticism that matriarchy 
is unnatural, it may be observed that in matters 
of descent and inheritance the matriarchal 
emphasis of the female is as natural as the 
patriarchal emphasis of the male. In comparison 
to the patriarchal system the matriarchal system 
has also the merit in this respect of resting itself 
on direct evidence rather than on indirect in¬ 
ference. Again the matriarchal emphasis of the 
fraternal relationship is also as natural as the 
patriarchal emphasis of the marital relationship. 
Here also in comparison to patriarchy, matri¬ 
archy has the merit of emphasising an indis¬ 
soluble relationship based on birth and early 
association rather than a dissoluble relationship 
based on accident and later association. 

Matriarchy may be uncommon. But it can¬ 
not be regarded on that account as unnatural. 
Nothing unnatural can exist for a long time and 
the long history of glorious achievements to which 
matriarchy in Malabar can lay an undoubted 
claim is itself an adequate Refutation of the 
charge that it is unnatural. To regard it as un¬ 
natural is simply to confuse the one with the 
other. 

It is also common to regard matriarchy as 
inhuman on the ground that it denies property 
rights to wife and children. But this criticism 
is purely the result of superficial observation 
based on the analogy of patriarchy. Matriarchy 
as we have already seen dispenses with the 
necessity for such rights on the part of wife and 
children by providing for all their material 
requirements through a few more permanent and 
powerful agency in the form of the matriarchal 
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joint family. This criticism rests on a thorough 
ignorance of this fact and as such is devoid of 
any real substance. More than that, compared 
to patriarchy, matriarchy has also the advantage 
of freeing the parents from the worries regarding 
the material position and welfare of their 
children and thereby enabling them to conserve 
and release so much of their energies for 
cultural advancement. 

Far from being an antiquated system 
matriarchy has also proved itself in some 
respects more advanced and more modern 
than patriarchy. The matriarchal ideas in 
many respects and particularly those relat¬ 
ing to the position of women in society are 
being accepted everywhere in the modern world 
as more sound. This fact alone is at once an 
emphatic refutation of the criticism that it is 
antiquated and an unequivocal assertion that it 
is more advanced than patriarchy. 

The criticisms which are levelled against the 
joint family may also be examined in some 
detail. The critics regard the communistic ideal 
of the joint family as impossible of realization 
in actual practice. Their size and management 
are also attacked, the former on the ground that 
bigness is incompatible with happiness and the 
latter on the ground that the manager is more 
likely to be actuated by motives of selfishness 
and the desire to enrich his wife and children 
than by any genuine desire to advance the in¬ 
terests of the matriarchal family. 

None of these criticisms however rests on any 
substantial foundation. In modern limes when 
communism is being advocated as suitable and 
practicable for larger groups of people on a state 
and even on a world basis and also demonstrated 
to be feasible and successful, to regard the 
communistic principle as unsuitable and imprac¬ 
ticable for a family group is onlv to cling to a 
position which is no longer tenable and which 
is fast becoming out of date. 

Again to connect the bigness of the joint 
families and unhappiness in family life is only 
to connect two unconnected things as cause and 
effect through losing sight of the real cause. It 
may also be observed that if bigness has any 
connexion with happiness in relation to family 
life it is only for enhancing it by placing at the 
disposal of the family larger human and material 
resources than otherwise possible and not for 
destroying it. 

The real factor that determines happiness or 
unhappiness in family life is management and 
not size. Instances of well-managed big families 
enjoying unparalleled happiness and ill-managed 


small families undergoing untold miseries are too 
common to need specific mention. 

The criticisms levelled against the manage¬ 
ment of the families are also • devoid of any 
weight. They rest on too narrow a view of 
human nature and betray a thorough ignorance 
of the past. 

The prosperity of almost all the existing 
joint families which are now admittedly in 
affluent eircumstanccs can easily be shown to 
be due to the selfless endeavours of the managers 
in the past. As such the criticism that the 
managers are naturally and generally selfish is 
to be regarded as having no real foundation. 
The criticism that under matriarchy the manager 
of tiie joint family is liable to be actuated by 
the desire for promoting the material interests 
of his wife and children at the expense of the 
matriarchal family is also devoid of any sub¬ 
stantial weight. We have already seen that 
under matriarchy wife and children do not 
depend for their maintenance or material wel¬ 
fare upon the husband or father. We have also 
noted that the managers of the matriarchal 
families are really entitled to a proud place in 
the history of matriarchy. In these circum¬ 
stances no substantial weight can be given to 
such criticisms. They can only be regarded as 
the outcome of ignorance of one of the basic 
conceptions of matriarchy and its splendid prac¬ 
tical working under varied conditions during the 
period of its long history. All the defects in 
managements arc also easily removable as will 
be shown afterwards by the introduction of 
necessary changes to make it more broad based. 

A few words may also be said with refer¬ 
ence to the criticisms directed against the mar¬ 
vellous principles of equality and freedom which 
regulate all marital relations under matriarchy. 
The fact that principles are abused in practice 
cannot be advanced as an argument against the 
principles themselves. The remedy for abuse 
lies also not in abrogating those principles in 
any form. It lies rather in the creation of a 
strong public opinion against their abuse by 
salutary methods. 

We arc now in a position to proceed to a 
discussion of some of the main features of the 
legislation introduced in relation at present to 
the Nair families but doubtless intended also 
to be extended in due course of time to the 
families of the other matriarchal communities 
in Malabar. 

The following aspects of the legislation 
deserve particular attentioi in this connexion : 

(1) Regulation of family partition. (21 
Regulation of rights to the self acquisitions of 
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the members of the family. (3) Regulation of 
family management. (4) Regulation of matri¬ 
monial relations. We shall discuss each of 
these separately. 

Under the new regulation the principle of 
universal consent as the basis of family partition 
is either partly as m the ease of Cochin and 
British Malabar or totally as m the case of 
Travancore, dispensed with by the introduction 
of branch or individual partitions Universal 
consent for partition is however one of the 
fundamental principles of matriarchy When 
partition is allowed except on this basis the 
matriarchal character of the family can no 
longer exist. Matriarchy implies as the term 
“ Maru makkathayam ” used in Malabar to 
denote matriarchy shows, three elements in the 
family group—brother, sister and sister’s 
children. Branch or individual partition by 
effecting separation of the male and female 
descendants of a female, makes such grouping 
impossible. Partition introduced by law thus 
strikes at the root of the whole structure of the 
matriarchal family. 

By emphasising equality in distribution, 
legal partition has also undermined the com¬ 
munistic character of the family. The possi¬ 
bility of partition of properties in equal shares 
at any time, as legally provided, creates among 
the members an irressitible desire for a similar 
equal distribution of income at all linns. Thi* 
makes the operation of the principle of distri¬ 
bution according to need difficult or impossible 
of attainment In the place of the old principle, 
a new principle, the principle of distribution 
according to equal proportion comes into prac¬ 
tical operation. All chances of harmonious 
family life, it is needless to observe, also dis¬ 
appears with this. 

Legal partition has thus introduced alto¬ 
gether a new type of family thoroughly differ¬ 
ent from the old in all respects. It ba> intro¬ 
duced in the place of the old family of unlimited 
size, resources and limited ills—a new family of 
limited size, resources and unlimited ill®. All 
the ills of the old family are not only repro¬ 
duced in the new family but they are also re¬ 
produced in multiplied and aggravated form® 
and with none of its advantages. The old prin¬ 
ciple of partition which operated automatically 
whenever the family became unduly cumbrous 
or harmonious working difficult, has thus amply 
demonstrated its ‘wisdom not only .by its prac¬ 
tical success in the past but also by the contrast 
afforded by the disastrous results, attending its 
deviation. 

Again, under matriarchy the family is 


entitled to inherit the self acquisitions left un¬ 
bequeathed by the members of the family. But 
this right of the matriarchal family is deprived 
partly or wholly by making wife, children and 
husband heirs to part as in the case of Cochin 
and British Mala bur, or whole as in the case 
of Travancore, of such properties. That this is 
incompatible with the matriarchal system of 
inheritance is obvious Besides, it has also to 
be noted that members of the matriarchal fami¬ 
lies owe not only their birth, but also their 
making and position to these families. As such 
deprivation of the right of these families to 
inherit the self acquisitions of the members con¬ 
stitutes also a glaring injustice to them The 
new’ principle introduced by legislation is thus 
both irrational and unjust in the extreme. 

We come next to the regulation of family 
management. Here we shall consider first the 
maximum fixed by law as remuneration for the 
head of the family. It is well known that most 
of the matriarchal joint families in Malabar are 
considerably rich and enjoying large annual 
incomes. The heads of such families often also 
enjoy greater social prestige than even the great¬ 
est state officials To fix the maximum of re¬ 
muneration for the heads of such families at 
Rs. 75 a month as the law has done is in the 
circumstances nothing hut ridiculous. 

Further, the prosperity of any institution 
depends upon the efficiency and honesty of it® 
management. Particular eare has therefore to 
be taken to see that the man at the head of 
the affairs is paid properly to secure such effi¬ 
ciency and honesty. But curiously enough here 
the Jaw does exactly the opposite thing. Further 
comment upon this is needless. 

A deplorable want of constructive acumen 
in ihe shaping of the legislation affecting the 
management is revealed also by the failure to 
deal with it satisfactorily in other respects. A 
study of the factors that have largely led to 
the decay of the joint families reveals that two 
causes contribute mainly to their ruin. These 
are : 

(1) Want, of planned forethought in man¬ 
agement resulting in reckless expenditure and 
leading to ultimate collapse and 1,2) bickerings 
among members particularly between the 
manager and others affecting injuriously the 
management and welfare of the family. 

It is obvious that the obligation legally 
placed on the manager of the family for making 
periodical presentation'of accounts to the other 
members is in itself totally insufficient for 
removing these ills. 

They are removable however by the applica- 
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tion of tlic principles of budgetary management 
in the case of these families By making it 
obligatory on the part of the manager to present 
a periodical family budget to all the adult 
members and making their participation in all 
possible ways a feature of the management the 
elements of forethought, collectivity and publicity 
arc secured in sufficient measure to make, the 
management thoroughly honest and efficient 
The family also becomes free from the curse of 
bickerings when publicity removes misunder¬ 
standings from among the members which 
generally constitute the real and main cause for 
all bickerings in joint families 

In this connexion it lias also to he 
■emphasised that the conservation of the matri¬ 
archal joint families is eminently practicable 
by a well regulated system of management 
which takes adequate account of the principles 
of .large scale management The legislation 
introduced at present in relation to the Nair 
families is however fundamentally defective in 
that it rests on a realization rather of the 
destructive than of the constructive importance 
■of management But the attempt to demolish 
these tamihes for reasons of mismanagement 
real or imaginary on the part of the heads and 
by uav of getting rid of these heads altogether 
is as foolish as seeking to get rid of the 
mou-'O in the house by setting fire to the house 
itself. 

Coming lastly to the regulation of matri¬ 
monial relations we have to note that insistence 
cm the registration of marriages anti the imposi¬ 
tion of special pecuniary obligations on the 
males in respect to dissolutions deserve parti¬ 
cular attention. 

We shall deal with insistence on registra¬ 
tion in a few words. It cannot he denied that 
the Nnirs are culturally a highly advanced com¬ 
munity with a corresponding sense of all social 
responsibilities. In the case of such a community 
an obligation for the registration of marriages 
for prevention of evasion of responsibilities is 
obviously not only superfluous and annoying 
but also highly insulting. 

Unhampered freedom on both sides m the 
matter of dissolution of marriages accorded 
under matriarchy will also be admitted to bo 
by far the most salutary principle in respect to 
the same. The only deviation from the old prac¬ 
tice which has to be made and which can also 
be made consistent with the matriarchal system 
is a recognition of the rights of the wife and 
-children to maintenance, in the case of the 
former until her remarriage and in the case of 
the latter until they attain mature age. Any¬ 


thing more than this is unwanted under matri¬ 
archy and likely also to be mischievous. 

The cumulative effects of the various legal 
changes have also to be considered. The danger 
of substituting sentiment for reason in determin¬ 
ing sociological changes and breaking up social 
systems eacli of which has it> own complete¬ 
ness and rational foundation becomes at once 
manifest. In the attempt to create a patriarchal 
family out of the matriarchal family, law has 
destroyed the old system and has produced some¬ 
thing new out of the old which is neither patri¬ 
archy nor matriarchy but something in the 
middle of the two In composition the new 
family resulting from the operation of law is 
akin to the patriarchal family and consists of 
the husband, wife and children But the rights 
and responsibilities of the members of this new 
family are different from those of the patriarchal 
family. They are rather akin to those of the 
husband, wife and wife's children under matri¬ 
archy 

This also suggests a name for the new 
system. In Malabar matriarchy is denoted by 
tiie term “ Maru makkathayam.” i.e., system 
based on matrilineal descent and patriarchy by 
the term “ Makkathayam," i > system based 
on patrilineal descent To give the new system 
the name “ Kambadhathayam,” i.c., system based 
on " sainbadham ” or simple matrimonial con¬ 
nexion as l* denoted by the word under matri- 
aichy in Malabar, seems in the circumstances 
most appropriate. 

Sfunhadhatliayam is mnv generally defended 
only us a transitional arrangement by way of 
preparation ol the maru makkathayam com¬ 
munities for the reception of full-fledged mak- 
kallmyam. But in the first flush of enthusiasm 
in tI k* early days of its introduction it used to 
be almost universally regarded as a happy com¬ 
promise between maru makkathayam and mak¬ 
kathayam systems and capable of combining 
the advantages of both without their disadvant¬ 
ages The family in Cochin which is more 
typical of the Sambadhathayam system than 
the family in Travancore used even to be regard¬ 
ed as superior to the latter though in fact the 
family m Travancore has at least the merit of 
greater approximation to the makkathayam 
system in comparison to the family in Cochin. 

Sambadhathayam however has none of such 
advantages imagined or claimed for it and it 
can be regarded only as an unmitigated mischief. 
Both maru makkatliayai * and makkathayam 
have each a completeness of its own and there 
is rationally no place for anything mutilated by 
way of a compromise between the two. To 
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attempt to create any such compromise is only 
to court disaster. It is no wonder then that 
the sambadhatliayam family which is the result 
of such an attempt and as such is neither 
communistic nor individualistic has all the 
disadvantages of both the maru makkathayam 
and makkathayam families without any of 
their advantages. 

Economically the samlmdhnthayani family 
is weaker and more unstable than the maru 
makkathayam family. Socially it provides all 
the occasion for friction among members which 
both a maru makkathayam and a makkathayam 
family provide in combination 

Under those circumstances the break up of 
the maru makkathayam system and its replace¬ 
ment by the sambadhathayam system can only 
be regarded as mischievous in the extreme. The 
tragic experiences of a large number of families 
everywhere in Malabar illustrate also practically 
the mischiefs emanating from the replacement 
of the old by the new system. 

Even as a transitional arrangement snm- 
badhathayam lacks adequate justification. The 
stupendous and immediate economic waste in¬ 
volved in prolonged and protracted partition 
and other litigations and in the disuse or under¬ 
selling of big dwelling houses consequent upon 
the reduction in the size of the new families is 
not in any way compensated by any promising 
economic future near or distant. 

The Nairs, brought up in communistic and 
aristocratic traditions and with a unique per¬ 
fection of character amply denoted by the 
Malabar term, " Tharawadithuam,” derived 
from “ Tharwad," or joint family can only be 
infants if not altogether misfits in the indivi¬ 
dualistic and competitive world and the idea 
of their succcs,-. In business enterpiises bv utiliz¬ 
ing shares obtained by partition of family pro¬ 
perties as capital, entertained bv some to justify 
the destruction of the old order, is as foolish 
as the idea of a child’s success, with his patri¬ 
mony employed as capital, in business enter¬ 
prises amidst a group of clever and veteran 
businessmen. It npeds hardly to be told that 
the child is more likely to lose all his wealth 
and with all hopes of future recovery also 
destroyed find himself nowhere in the world in 
no time. Practical cases of such failures among 
the Nairs are also pathetically numerous. Here 
it can also be observed with enough of justi¬ 
fication as will be shown afterwards that the 
Nairs have better chances of success in the com¬ 
petitive world under the protection of the power-, 
ful matriarchal joint family than without such 
protection. <* 


The transition offers socially also no better 
prospects cither immediate or distant. Sam- 
badhathayam has made the males more irres¬ 
ponsible and the females more helpless than ever 
before Family partition has violently shaken 
the sense of responsibility for the welfare of 
sister and children and the new sense of respon¬ 
sibility for the welfare of wife and children has 
still to be freed from old traditions and ade¬ 
quately developed It is not surprising, then, 
that with this the females are also reduced to 
a condition of greater helplessness than ever 
before. Instances of women of highly aristo¬ 
cratic families getting themselves separated 
from their joint families owing to the machina¬ 
tions of their husbands, the husbands subse¬ 
quently squandering away all the wealth and 
ultimately all, husband, wife and children re¬ 
duced to a condition of destitution, degradation 
and dependence are also frequent everywhere in 
Malabar in these days. 

Coming events cast their shadows before. 
The Nairs originally the rulers of Malabar, are 
on their way to become the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water there. Legislation by sweep¬ 
ing away the joint families has also destroyed 
their citadels of greatness and the ultimate 
catastrophe, is now only a question of time. 

As regards the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages of the maru makkathayam and 
makkathayam systems, it can be observed with 
abundance of justification that in respect to the 
economic and cultural opportunities that each 
is capable of providing for the enrichment of 
life, the former is incomparably superior to the 
latter. The difference between the two is just 
like the difference between an elephant and an 
ant. All attempts at dismantling the maru 
makkathayam system without seeking to adapt 
it to the changing needs of the times, particu¬ 
larly where it has already established itself 
firmlv, have therefore to be deeply deplored. 

We shall also briefly exarhinc the adapt¬ 
ability of the mam makkathayam system to 
such changing requirements and indicate modi¬ 
fications wherever possible and necessary in 
order to make it conform to such requirements 
without violently or detrimentally affecting the 
fundamentals of the system. 

No system can survive long if it is rigid 
and incapable of adaptation. The very fact 
that the maru makkathayam system has worked 
with splendid success from time immemorial to 
almost the present day is itself an eloquent testi¬ 
mony to its' supreme adaptability. 

The main requirements of the present rime 
are : (1) Invigoration of the maru makkathayam 
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system by improving the management of the 
maru makkathayam family and (2) acceptance 
of makkathayam ideas in respect to (a) wife 
and children and ( b ) individualism. 

We have already alludod to the topic of 
management in sufficient detail in foregoing 
sections. In this connexion it is enough to 
observe that the eradication of all the ills of 
the maru makkathayam families and their 
restoration to a healthy and vigorous working 
condition can easily be achieved by the intro¬ 
duction in relation to their management of the 
principles of budgetary system with suitable 
modifications in their application to family 
managements. 

As regards acceptance of makkathayam 
ideas, it can be shown that maru makkathayam 
is capable without impairing its own complete¬ 
ness of evolving a dual system combining the 
merits of both without their defects. Normal 
and gradual evolution is itself sufficient to bring 
about such a consummation. At the time of 
legislative interference the progress of such an 
evolution had in fact even reached almost per¬ 
fection point. Legislation however has not onlv 
disturbed the process of such evolution but has 
also destroyed all chances of any further de¬ 
velopment in that direction 

The two main features of makkathayam 
are (1) living together with wife and children 
and (2) rights to maintenance and properties 
on the part of wife and children. 

As regards living together with wife and 
children it can be observed that maru mukka- 
thayam has not prevented members of these 
communities from living with their wives and 
children exactly as members of the makkathn- 
yam communities do. The consciousness of the 
svstem of rights and obligations peculiar to 
their social organisation is sufficiently developed 
among them to enable them to make enlightened 
and harmonious adjustments with the marital 
requirements in life for the realization of the 
highest standards of civilized life. 

Again, members of the maru makkathayam 
communities are at prefect liberty to dispose of 
their self acquisitions by assignments or wills. 
Cases of disposal of self acquired properties 
partly or wholly in favour of wife and children 
are also frequent among them. Maru makka- 
thayam cannot under such circumstances be 
regarded as involving any absolute denial of 
property rights, to wife and children even though 
such rights have no necessity under it. 

The only feature of makkathayam which 
is perhaps absent in maru makkathayam is a 
distinct right on the part of wife and childreu 


to maintenance. This right has to be conceded 
but conceded also without impairing the 
completeness of the maru makkathayam system. 

The Hindu law however concedes this 
right to wife and children and since all the 
mnrumakkalhayam communities are Hindus it 
is doubtful whether even in this respect any 
special legislative interference is required to 
bring about the innovation. 

Finally, the scope for individualism under 
maru makkathayam is also not m any way 
inferior to that under makkathayam In fact 
it is even superior in some respects. The 
i ccognition of the self acquisitions of the 
members of the family as private properties 
leaves the allegation, often made, that maru 
makkathayam is devoid of scope for individua¬ 
lism, without real foundation. It is also a well- 
known fact that individualism unsupported by 
powerful agencies is generally ineffective or 
feeble. As such the direct and indirect support 
derived by the members in manifold ways from 
the maru makkathayam joint family with its 
multifarious resources has to be regarded as 
capable of promoting individualism much better 
under maru makkathayam than is possible under 
makkathayam. 

The individualism developed in close contact 
with the joint family is also bound to differ from 
the ordinary and cut-throat, type of individualism 
by a distinct flavour of that communistic and 
aristocratic excellence of character already 
referred to as “ Tharawadithuam,” and as 
peculiarly characteristic of the members of the 
joint families. 

It can also be observed without exaggeration 
that for the preservation of this peculiar excel¬ 
lence of character alone the maru makkathayam 
families have an impregnable ease for their con¬ 
servation. Any demand for their demolition can 
emanate only from a thorough ignorance or im¬ 
perfect realization of the full significance and 
overwhelming importance of excellence, of char¬ 
acter in civilized existence. 

It will thus be seen that maru makkathayam 
also contains within itself thp main elements 
of makkathayam to enable it through the normal 
and gradual process of evolution to develop itself 
into a dual system of maru makkathayam and 
makkathyam without in any way seriously 
affecting its own completeness or considerably 
curtailing the utility of the other and as such 
capable of combining the main advantages of 
both without their disadvantages. What is 
needed is therefore ita overhauling for conserva¬ 
tion and adaptation rather than its dissolution 
for replacement by blind imitation. 
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The maru makkathayam communities in 
general and the maru makkathayam women in 
particular and the Malabar ruling families have 
also a special responsibility for maintaining this 
unique system of social structure with all i f s 
greatness and usefulness 

To the members of the maru liiakkathayam 
communities maintenance of maru makkatha¬ 
yam means maintenance of an institution with 
which their -greatness nut only of the past but 
also of the present and future are indissolubly 
connected. All attempts, tliereioie, to meddle 
with this system on the part oi the few posing 
themselves as representative* and leaders but 
representing no opinions excepting their own 
and possessing more of imitative and destruc¬ 
tive than of imaginative and constructive abili¬ 
ties have te be discouraged and all matter-, 
connected with it compelled to be settled on tlx* 
basis of popular demand and popular assent 
directly and definitely ascertained. 

To the maru makkathayam women main¬ 
tenance of maru makkathayam has a specie 1 
significance. It signifies their adherence to a 
system unique in its recognition of all their 
legitimate rights in society with even a parti 
ality for them and which had throughout, it* 
existence upheld all these rights with wonderful 
consistency even though everywhere else such 
rights were not only unrecognised but al*o for 
a long time strenuously resented. As such blind 


acquiescence and inert indifference on their paft 
have to be replaced by grateful and greater 
vigilance and enthusiasm for protecting this, 
unique social system from the danger of 
destruction. 

To tin* ruling families of Malabar main¬ 
tenance of the maru makkathayam system has 
a tremendous significance. The state in 
Malabar is essentially a matriarchal state. The 
original people and ruling families are both 
matriarchal A* such to the ruling families 
maintenance of the system signifies nothing 
short of the maintenance of the origin as well 
a* the foundation of their own position. 

It is to be hoped therefore that whenever 
questions relating to the maru makkathayam 
system have to be decided they will also rise 
equal to the occasion and without yielding to 
the clamour of the irrational sentimentalists 
and blind imitators, prevent catastrophic con¬ 
sequences resulting from the hasty handling of 
it huary institution 

Though some mischief i* already done it is 
as yet not too late to get it. also undone Even 
if it is a little late the attempt to undo it is 
still worth making because the maintenance, or 
dissolution of the matriarchal family i* plainly 
a matter of life or death to the matriarchal 
communities in Malabar—life at once fruitful 
and glorious and death at once unnatural and 
premature. 
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The Fountain of Trevi in Rone : By Bernini 












UNSUNG SHRINES OF ITALY 

By MONINDRAMOHAN MOULIN, d.sc i*ol i Runic) 


The fountains of Rome, both ancient and 
modern, some of them broken and covered with 
soft velvety green moss, some recalling the mos 
glorious period of Italian ait, dropping water 
from their almost invisible jots with the <|iuel 
rhythm ol contemplatin' life, and the otheis 
discharging voluminous sprout* ot water—the 
newest ones resembling small water-tall"--danc¬ 
ing in the extravagance of light and cnlnm 
offered by the sun during day time and by elec¬ 
tricity at night, have inspired many poets The 
fountains of Rome ate something that no visitor 
who has once seen them can cvci target. An 
infinite number ot legends are connected with 
file Fontana di Tirvi (Fountain of Trevi by 
Bernini), where it you drop a copper it brine.- 
you back to Rome, the Fountain oj Four Umis 
at Piazza Navoim where one river is identified 
with the flanges, and with that most luxurious 
Fountain of the A 'aunts in its pagan voluptu¬ 
ousness situated m one ot the most parious 
squares ot Rome, which one of the Popes had 
prohibited against, public exhibition for a long 
time. 

To the Renaissance fountain" ol Rome 
the contiibutinn of Bernini is the nehesl and 
prettiest. One who has not seen that little 
Fountain of the Tortoises in moonlight, in its 
rather modest environments, can never hilly 
appreciate the versatile genius ot Bermm wine" 
Apollo and Daphne, David, and Rape of 
Proserpine, now adorning the halls ot the Villa 
Borghese Museum in Rome display the higher 
conceptions and bigger theme" ot his sculpture. 
We too partly share the gieat emotional expen¬ 
din' and aesthetic satisfaction which the poet 
and art-lover would derive from these spectacle-. 
Then comes llui great array of imposing and 
spectacular churches which are looked upon a-, 
the appointed places of pilgrimage in the entire 
Christendom, some of them claiming the same 
age as Constantine, in which the burning tapeis 
inspire a sense of aw r e and reverence becoming the 
House of God, where the faithful receive bene¬ 
diction and tormented souls find peace and con¬ 
solation. The St Peter’s, St. John’s, St Paul’s, 
St. Mary’s stand out in their solemn grandeur 
in the azure sky of Rome, holding in them the 
history of ages and art treasures of the greatest 
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and mightiest of Italian masters. Who is not 
impressed by the art galleries attached to the 
Vatican Museum to the Basilica of St. John 
and other historical churches ol Rome? What 
holds true of Rome also applies to other cities 
of Italy--Florence, Milan, Venice and Naples. 

It is well known that during the middle ages 
Italian political life was dominated more ot less 
by small city republics which flourished in differ¬ 
ent parts ol the country and which gave a parti¬ 
cular expression to the integral genius of Italy. 
Kadi city ha- its own history, own pride and 
own peculiar genius, although all of them 
proudly contribute today to the integrated his¬ 
tory of Italy which is one. Volumes have been 
written cm the Papal State of Rome, on the 
merchant princes of Venice and Genoa, the 
poets and artists ot Florence and the fighters 
of Milan. More are being and will be written 
on the Renaissance, the Risorgimento and 
Fascism. They are the common heritage, not 
only ot Italy and Kurope, hut also of all man¬ 
kind The distant past seems so near at hand 
when one gazes at the Roman ruins on the 
Palatine lulls, the imperial forums of the Caesars, 
now reconstructed by Mussolini, that the Third 
Rome, as Carducei defines the Rome of the 
Italians united and independent, seems to merge 
m the same way as the Rome of the Popes into 
that Kternal City which is represented through 
time and history by the unqualified epithet 
“ Rome,’’ neither first, nor second, nor third, but 
Rome Kternal 

The middle ages still seem to linger in the 
chimes of church hells at Florence and in the 
(veiling shades over the Arno carrying on its 
bosom the secret of Dante’s dream, Michel¬ 
angelo’s vision, Galileo’s conquest and 
Macinavolh’s cleverness Venice still maintains 
the tradition as the queen of the Adriatic, the 
dull monotony of whose winter evenings burst 
out, as if m vengeance, into the riot of colours 
on the canvas of Titian, and the grandeur of 
whose pummei sky found expression in the 
powerful brushes of Tintoretto and Canaletto. 
No traveller ever forgets to stop for a while 
on the Rialto Bridge which is connected with 
Shakespeare’s Merchant c ( Venice, or under the 
Bridge of Sighs, an obsolete and trfigio remnant 
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<>1 h vanished age. There are thousands who 
pay their homage of a visit to the tomb of Dante 
at Ravenna or to the statue of Columbus at 
Genoa These are but the most common items 
enlisted m an Italian itinerary But there are 
many plan's lying about m the little corner*, of 
this country which are not recorded by guide 
lawks and which cannot perhaps lie taken 
delight in except by the most continued vaga¬ 
bond with a pagan sensibility for the glories of 
Nature The praise of these placs i* not gen¬ 
erally sung by foreign poets nor recorded in 
the travel diaries of foreign tourists Tliev are 
the unsung shrines of Italy, and are so intimately 
Italian that they escape the attention of (In? 
common traveller A glimpse ot a lew oi these 
places I shall offer in the following lines 



The Fountain of Tnmn. Rome 

Bv Rcimni 


No other place outside Asia lots evoked in 
me so strongly the memories of Sarnath and 
Hastmapur as a small Umbrian town in Central 
Italy where little seems to have changed since 
the day when the greatest of Christian mystics 
said his last prayer in the solemn stillness of 
its composed mr. I refer to Assisi Its ancient 
shrinca, its* lanes and hill-paths, its basilicas 


immortalized by the brush of Giotto, its com¬ 
parative insignificance as a modern town, being 
(‘(imposed of a cluster of old houses on the slope 
ot an Umbrian lull, all bring hack to me the 
picture ol the Saint who, through his pantheis¬ 
tic intuition, could visualize, like the seers- of 
ancient India, the unity of life and the onenes.* 
of the Universe Like Lord Buddha, St Francis 
vas a rich man’s -on; and as a youth he wa* 
gay, careless, open-handed, in love with chivalry 
and ambitious of a soldier’s career A sudden 
illne** brought nhoul In* com cr-ion and revealed 
his original religious geniu*, as much loving and 
(imnlrous as it wa* *wift and instinctive in its 
K'spon*c to stiffenin' l i nqtured m vain trom the 
local people about the situation of that place 
whole one day meeting a leper he dismounted 
hum Ins horse and kis*ed him But many could 
point, out to me the place where he used to 
feed the pigeons everyday With his own hand.' 
he repaired and rebuilt many churches and 
chapel*, m the neighbourhood lie broke with 
Ins family , became a hermit and lived on alms 
Parelool he went out into the world lo preach 
lcpentnnee lie li\ed lo become the greatest 
mv*lic of the ('hnstian world exercised a 
ticniondoii* influence upon the culture ot the 
muiil’ ' ages and "*tnhh*hed an Order of reli¬ 
gion* lii.itherhooil whose ideals corresponded in 
a large niea*nre, with those oi the Buddhist 
monk* S 1 Franei*. was naturally not liked bv 
the Pope, hut his movement which might have 
doin’ enormous inpirv to the ecclesiastical order 
oi the day r . since the Italians found in Rt 
Kiiinei*’* message the opportunity of an open 
re\oII against the t'lmrch, was reconciled to 
Pope'* authority 

Till' pool linillici , ol Si Fiani-i- (F; alt's Minorus 
m (,iev Funis) wandered through Italy, preaching jn 
Jialimi a* simple folk to simple folk, and going every¬ 
where, j. well into mmole hamlets as jnlo the pool 
ipiaiteis >1 laige towns, with then call to poverty and 
lepeniane. The inoveineni was all the more effective 
leeansr I lie eail\ ihsi iples were neithei churchmen noi 
si hoolmen Tin ”'le rate multitude eould understand c 
message, pure of all siihtlctv or ariihce, and delivered 
in vulgai tongue In min and women, who practiced the 
dm tunes i,f poveii\ and eoritenlrnenl. love and humility 
wluili they pn-uched lo olheis. B> such manifest en¬ 
thusiasm ihi xe wlio wete merely orthodox befoife were 
templed lo become leligioux now, and llioae who were 
heieiieal disraided iheir heresies." 

One can almost teel the grandeur of 
the ("hnstian humility in which Rt. Francis lived 
his life and preached his message, when one'finds- 
hnn<(’lf face to face with his tomb in the ground- 
floor of the Lower Church of St. Francis at 
Assisi. In that dim light, accentuating, as it 
were, the solitude of the grave, his mortal re- 
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mains lie buried beyond a screen of steel bar** 
covered with flowers No monument, no nmuso- 
leum has been allowed lo he erected over his 
tomb. He wu- buried where lie had lived and 
died, prayed and agonised tor the conquest of 
human suffering through love and pence 
Neither the imposing St Peter’** and 

the luxury of the Vatican Uitv, nor tin 
architectural marvels ol Gothic Churches m 
Germany, in Nuremberg and Cologne. lum- 
brought’ me those emotional experiences which 
T derived trom a short sojourn in Assi-i AHm 
is the Dakslnneswar id' Europe when, centuries 
ago, Ramakrishna Paramaliansa was anticipated 
m the mystic figure ot St Francis The memoiv 
of a sunset beyond the hill** which I watelied 
from the' height*> ol A*-s]*-i m the full splemlou' 
of the Umbrian spring will never fade away 
Italy is renowned for it" beautiful Hand** 
round about the coast line of Naples. In¬ 
numerable poets have sung of the beaut le:- oi 
Uapri aiul T-chia, of Amalli and Sorrento, the 
picturesque little towns on the Neapolitan eo-M 
at the tool of the Vesuvius B\ ron eharaelei- 
ized Uapri as a couple of «aus rising with in¬ 
spired swiftness into the skv from the depths 
ol the Gulf ol Naples What, motley crowds 
could vou not see on fin* pebbly beach of tin® 
wnndci island, and the archaic little square on 
the top of the bazar-hill which is more cosmo¬ 
politan llian London and moic friendly than 
the most intimate cornel ol a Viennese calc ' 
Tfs rose and grapes, its lanes and temptations, 
its intoxiealing evening air saturated with pi r- 
Ilimes arc indeed things that bring no-ralgia 
Livery citizen of northern Europe whin* Nature 
is less friend I \ looks forward eagerlv to a \isif. 
to this island i»aradise The fmnuhoni emeige 
out of water and stand m supreme mdltVeience 
to tin' march ol time and parade of fashion, and 
when the dn\ light fades into darkness, (|p ligli's 
jf Naples begin to shine weaving a garland of 
!winkling stars around ihr belt of the gulf The 
ourists in ft;d\ never forget Uapri or Tselna. 
•\nialfi and Sorren'o Rut there i- another 
si a nil to the north-east of Nudinin. a few hours’ 
louniev from Genoa. not le~s pieturesque and 
ntcresting heeituse of tin* lack of tourist traffic 
sn it, of which not only the foreigners hut also 
Italians themselves take little nntnc Those 
ivho aie aequainled with the story of Garibaldi’s 
retired life would of course remember Uaprcra 
Garibaldi, the military hero of Italian mdepend- 
•nce, retired from active life when he had 
reached the apex of his renown hut when Papal 
Rome had still to fall before the armies of the 
Risorgiroento. 


“ He lidil won and mirrendejed die w>udi. he had 
held and i feigned n dictatorship. He had been offered 
and refused tides, wealth, decorations (jvili/ed respect¬ 
abilities meant nothing to this child of ihc Pampas. He 
knew that wild fowl languish in the i age. With a sub¬ 
lime *.iniplicitv, taking with him some seed-« orn, some 
Mgetjhles, Mime sull rod, and a lit tl< inn lowed money, 
he turned his ha« k upon die plaudits and \amlies 
of Naples and sailed aua> to a lile of hard work and 
pn\eit\ in the island ot ('.apieta Their among the 
sheplicids and goat-lieids he nieditaled how hcs| in rom- 
plele die ltdimplinii id 11 al v 

Garibaldi is ime ot those mre military 
figures ol Europe whose l:i»l dn\s wore charae- 
Icrtzcil hv ,i spirilttitl eneigisiu typical of th*' 
(incut:il genm- which recognises the utility of 
simggh hut at flic same lime puts a premium 
nu (he lugger heroism invohnl m the realization 
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n| ones iiwn self m ichdnui to the universe. 
Untie* will s a y that Garibaldi, howcvei, success* 
ml ;i' a General, was a failure as an orator 
and as a financiei But that does not nearly 
explain his retirement There was an inner urge 
m him which was as much spiritual in its ema¬ 
il nt as d was removed from the luxury of senti¬ 
mental abandon The liberty-loving spirit of 
Ganhaldi which conducted him through many u 
Mctory on the batth -field in ms voutli, yearned 
lor a h’ggei emancipation from the vanities of 
political life in his later years. The Republican 
Garibaldi heard in the shoplierd’s flute and 
fisherman’s song at Uaprr *n the call of a dis- 
Imit shore.—the eternal ea'I with which the spirit 
of Nature t.eippts the love of Man on to the path 
of spiritual experiences. 
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The admirer? of Venice with it? captivat¬ 
ing canals, seducing gondolas, inviting delicacies 
and beautiful women, hardly care to enquire if 
there is anything beyond the limpid lagoon t.lia! 
might arouse their curiosity and interest The 
splendour of St. Mark’s and the Ducal Palace 
claims nearly all their admiration, and those 
who are a little bit more fastidious exhaust their 
fund of energy going round the wonderful art 
galleries where some of the must ei pieces ot the 
Venetian school can still be seen But during 
the long summer days, while navigating m small 
motor launches mound the clustei of small 
villages in the lagoon of Venice, 1 have often 
wondered if there is anything half so fas'unat 
ing as those exquisitely characteristic fishing 
villages in the city itself. For example, Burane 
It has to he admitted, however, that ar, 
American tourist would feci unoomloriahle there 
There is neither the thrill of a monumental 
past nor the cleanliness of a metropolitan city 
in those sweet Ifftle island milages inhabited by 
a sturdy and simple folk, born to fight against 
storm and rough wenthei. who gave to medieval 
Venice the tradition of its great world-wide 
commerce. They arc the descendant? of that 
luce of sailors which for centuries dominated 
the commerce of the Adriatic. Mediterranean 
and the Levant, and who made Venice the name¬ 
sake of commercial prosperitv a- it was then 
These villagers are modest in their conduct as 
well as in their ambitions The women-folk 
assist the men in repairing their net- stretched 
along the «andv beach while the latter enjoy 
a smoke m the shade of evpresses that defy the 
claims of weather in their ever-given \eidurc 
When darkness falls upon these villages, the 
lights of Venice far out in the distance (lance 
in vain on .hv still waters of the lagoon to 
draw 7 them n\va> from their simple pastime*; 
of games and drinks hi then- modes) huts Here 
as wvll little seems to have changed Modern 
civilization has stopped short at its doms and 
has not. been able to contaminate tlic«c honest 
and tough people with its gospel of comfort 
They still retain their faith in the inevitability 
of fate and treat life not ns an art but ns a 
gift, of Ood lived for and dedicated to the ser¬ 
vice of mankind. The same heroic conception 
of life pervades the entire peasantry of Italy. 
A member of the Freneli diplomatic service who 
had been for many years Ambassador iit Rome 
wrote a book on Italy after his retirement, and 
opined that the Italian peasant is the most 
frugal, industrious, heroic and . witty of 
all the peasant communities of Europe. 
His attachment to the soil is almost tfligious; 


his hospitality is proverbial in Europe; his in¬ 
genuity and native humour are remarkable. He 
is a good soldier, a good husband and a good 
father. His strength is the strength of Italy. 

Evenings are rather dull in Rome. Any¬ 
body who is accustomed to cosmopolitan life 
is annoyed with Rome for this reason. There 
is practically no night, life. There is no Rosen 
Tom in Rome—that familiar figure of the 
Viennese gills with a scarlet, scarf round her 
neck who goes round to sell roses in the evening 
in all public places of amusement At. mid¬ 
night there is hardly any traffic even in the 
most central thoroughfares of the city. Italians 
sav that it is according to the wish of the Pope 
that too much of recklessness is not allowed 
here Foreigners, however, try to explain it 
away by the comparative poverty of the Italian 
capital and hv its little commercial importance. 
At any rate, for those who arc used to cabarets 
and dancing places m the evening Rome offers 
but few attractions. And yet. there are sights 
round and about Rome to be seen in the even¬ 
ing 1 ' which aie unique and which arc offered by 
few other places For example, the old Via 
Apjiia or the Appian Way. within two miles of 
the city, offer a spectacle on moonlit or limpid 
nights, winch, so lar as my experience goes, 
cannot be seen in any other place in Europe. 
The Appian "Wav contains the ruin'- of the 
ancient Roman load which connected the old 
ImpenaLCity with Ostia, the then port of Romo. 
It was formerly about ten miles long and was 
really the Imperial Wax over which marched 
the armies and merchandise earax-ans that, had 
found their way to Rome fioni across the sea? 
in the days of its greatest glory. Later on, 
the Appian way was used ns the common burial 
place by the Romans, and on both sides of 
this magnificent road may still he found n host 
of odd-looking pagan tombstones nearly all in 
ruins. Rows of cypress trees line* both sides of 
the road, interspersed heie aiid there w 7 ith the 
tall umbrella pines xvliich look like brooding 
giants m the faint glimmer of spring twilight. 
The ancient Roman pavement, made of black 
stone slabs, although repaired and metalled in 
many places in modern times, running through 
the elevated tracks of the enchanting 
(Utnipagna Roninna, bring back the mem¬ 
ories of an age when Rome was the. 
leader and dominator of Europe, and 
when Christian morals had not yet come into 
conflict with the pagan exuberance of Roman 
life. The Appian Way is not illuminated at 
night w 7 itli modern Rome’s lavish electricity. Its 
ancient sanctity is still preserved in its contact 
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with the infinite horizons, by the praying 
cypresses guarding its religious silence and by 
the broken bricks of diversely shaped pagan 
tombstones. Fiom any one of the promontories 
of the Via Appia, you can see a sight which, 
if the night is clear, you can never forget On 
the left, the glow of modern Rome resemble* 
that of a great city in fire rising high up into 
the evening sky; on your right the (listant 
villages of the Castclli Poniaiu on the slopes 
of those well-known hills which produce the 
exquisite an me celebrated throughout the world 
by the name of chianti , look like twmklini 
islands with their cluster of lights, and in front 
of you are the undulating fields of the Cnmpngna 
the charms of which have been immortalized 
in the poctiv of Robert Browning The 
spectacle, which resemble* verv much the fir-t 
vision of Clinffinmister bv Tlioma* Ilardv’s 
Jurle the Obscure, does not lead you either 
'to shout in jov nor to sav an indifferent 
“ superb,” “ splendid ’ or “ lovely ” It makgs 
you silent, even med (alive, and time seems to 
fall asleep It embodies m a palpable form 
the longing for what is far a wav and the yearning 
ot u andi rlust Sometimes when the wind rushes 
through the leave* ot the pnn-s, you can almost 
hear the whisper of mvi*iblc soul* hovering 
around you, and a faint echo iff the *teps of 
marching soldier* of old *eems to reveiborate in 
the air 

Remarkably enchanting *ighl* are also 
offered by the Tiber sometime* m its evening 
mood* Its strong, rustics*, palpitating current, 
playing with the thousand reflection* of if* 
shining stiand, often produces spectacle* that are 
hard to forget A charaetci'Mir \iew of the 
St. Peter's from the Tiber seen through the arch 
of one of the bridge* always reminded me of 
the hallucination of David Rossi in Hall Caine’s 
Eternal ('itj/ where he sees his mother’,* appari¬ 
tion across the river pointing to the Vatican 
city while David Rossi was preparing for a 
suicide by drown.ng himself in the Tiber Those 
who have never seen Father Tiber, as it i* 
called in Italy, in its romantic mood*, think of 
it only as a dirty drain and a carrier of germs 

There is another shrine m Rome of which 
the travellers are hardly aware It is the 
Protestant cemetery where lie buried two of the 


immortal citizens of the world, the greatest 
poets of English romanticism—Shelley and 
Keats The graves are very modest. On the 
grave of Shelley there is only a white marble 
slab on which are inscribed the following famous 
linos from Shakespeare's Tempest ; 

“ Nothing in turn that doth t hangs. 

But doth suffer onlv a sea-change. 

Inlo something lich und sUanjse" 

Admirers of Shelley know what this trans- 
fonnation stands for m the philosophy of 
Shelley. In one corner of the cemetery, under 
the canopy of a big lice, lies lamed Kcsit.* On 
the marble slab erected on his grave is depicted 
a broken lyre, and the touching inscription 
records the tragic circumstances which has em¬ 
bittered the last davs of this young English 
poet (hi the adjoining wall covered with ivy 
is ;t portrait of Keats engraved on white marble 
erected bv Ins English .and American admirers. 
Once in a while the Poetry Society of England 
makes a pilgrimage to Rome to pay their ous- 
tomarv homage to these two great sons of that 
eounttN who died on the foreign soil But for 
(hiit, they are hardlv taken notice of bv others. 
The Italy that Shelley loved and Keats 

woi*lnppcd has been fa*t disappearing. 

The gifittest delight of my stay m Rome 
today consist* in tin* (hat I have taken 

niv abode at a *pot which might well 

have been a place of pilgrimage had 

it been located m Englaiu The first thing that 
I ,*ee on opening my window in the morning, 
and Mimetiine* the l:i*t thm, at night, is a 
'himnu inscription on white nimble on the facade 
of a house which lecord* that P. B. 

Shelley lived there and it was in this 

house that he wrote his Prometheus Un - 

bininil and the (Unci The tablet ivas 

elected by the people of Rome on the occasion 
of the hundredth ammersary iff his birth in 
1892 “ m tccogmlion of his championing popu¬ 
lar liberty at a time when the whole of Emvtp* 
was opposed to it ” This building now houses 
an Italian Bank, the CredUo Itahnno. I guard 
tins delight of mine very jealously against, other 
neighbours, anti I often wonder how many of 
my house-mates are conscious of this great 
privilege of living face to fact* with a Shclleyan 
shrine 



AN AFTERNOON WITH MADAME SOPHIA WADIA 

Bx MOTII.AL DAS 


It was a beautiful July afternoon The wafer 
rippled and 'aiig a.- I took my 'cal on I lie deck¬ 
chair on s - ('ontcvcnU• The »un '-hone and 
in the silence of file lone doek I went on think¬ 
ing of the beloved ones J had left behind 

The eloek 'tiuck lour and Madame Sophia 
Wadia eame ju-i a» pionii-ed 

Madame W adia i- known all o'n India a 
the founder 01 i ie Indian P K X a bndl-ci- 


hoorl of intellectual;?. but very few except those 
who have come ibto contact with her,, know 
what a benign personality she is. * 


She nodded graciously as I took my seat 
l>\ hoi 'ide She -poke charmingly. I gave 
hei the essay 1 ' that 1 \\a~ taking to Europe 
She glanced Ihmuch I hem and wsi- delighted to 
'!'<• them 

T told her that my Kuinpean tour was 
pinnaiilv a cultural one Sla laughed She 
-dadl\ eoii'ented In atiswei my questions. which 
I liad ahead' handed over to her 

1 paused and looked up to her 
and 'aid, *• 1 may wail if you want 
to think ovei them " “ Oh no." she 
'lulled and 'aid. “ 1 can an^we’’ 
them now 

It -Snick me \eiv much that she 
iini'l ha\e iln ed di ep into 11n* nn s- 
1 11 ie' lit Indian philosophy Other¬ 
wise 'lie would not ha\e ventured 
to ',-iv her stv on ab'liii'e matters 
m 'o tree and ofl'-hand a way I 
learnt later on that 'he had deep 
i-i milt mu and that llie (lila w.-i' 
iiei dail\ companion 

The til-t question was "Do 
Min belie\ i in lehgion 9 Can 
milization -mr'ive w i t limit 
il 0 " 

Hei woid' came tree mid sweet. 
‘ I belie'e m rligion a' an mnei 
wax oi hie—not in religion as it 
exists today, the form without th<- 
'oul, the shadow without the light 
Civilization cannot '•umve with¬ 
out true religion. fr’.iKe or outer 
religion will kill civilization.” 

She did not stop and passed at 
once to the next question, “ What 
do \ou think about the future of 
religion 9 " 

“ Time is no future of religion 
unless it returns to universal basic 
principles, and becomes a matter 
of living Sectarian, dogmatic 
uud orthodox religions must 
perish.” 

She looked at the next question 
and said, “ This is beyond my 
province—but still I would sav what I believe 
on the point.” 

“ Whfft is your attitude,towards the world’s 
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economic system Do you believe that there 
cun ever be* peace and plenty tor all? " 

The sea moaned but her words floated in 
a mellow moving voice, “ There cannot be peace 
outside unless there be peace within ourselves. 
War in the outer world it- only the reflection of 
the turmoil which is railing within man's own 
being.” 

“There is plenty lor all already, but 
because of the system oi protit and competition 
good nourishment 1 - being dcstloved m many 
places to keep it]) the maikct-pnee- 1 d.i not 
believe that all men can oven lu\c I lie -anu 
amount, but an economic ^V'lem. based ,n: 
unselfishness instead ol gieed could pvo\ ide foi 
all She looked at me in icr kind I'nendh 
way and added that the qurMinns were 
broad. 

“Bui 1 want only dual answer'" mler- 
mpti'd I, " answers that ti ll much " 

“ \A’!ki< is vour idea oi pi ogre—'’ I- 
perU’dion ever atiamable on earth 9 " 

She paused and replied. 11 1 do not call 
mere material advancement progress True 
progress is to be measured m terms of mental 
perception and moial ixpres'jon. Yes, peijec- 
tion is attainable on earth-- that is pci feet ion 
which is possible .n'ler a lung 'em-, of 1ms 
spent m sdt-dis< lpline -er\ iei 

ol hci s " 

The rpiestions turned lo the prt 'Unis () f the 
day “ Wind is youi \ lew about lie modern 
theory of maiviage 9 W’lul do \ mi would 

be the future ot il 

She spoke —with that indignation which 
only an Indian in soul and licait must feel in 
the matter, " I do not believe at all m the 
present tlieorv ol eoinpanionale maiiiage. I 
believe that it will die, when its evil con¬ 
sequences will become w-ililc lo all Vlready 
in Hussm, the State is making piopaganda in 
favour of marriage, the building of homes and 
the bringing up of children 

“ What is your idea on divorce 9 l)i you 
approve of it? What i' v.mi idea about tin 
future of woman 

She could not forget hei link with .uropean 
society and answered, • 1 nder eertan eirenni- 
stances, and m the pie-ont sim, of om 
civilization divorce can bt* pi-difii but not 
divorce as it is spreading todav- making men 
and women free to give way to their lower 
impulses.” She warmed up a* die spoke 
about the future of woman There was a fleet¬ 
ing splendour in her face—a radiance of hope 
Her words were no pleading tor the cause of 
woman, “ To me the differentiation between 
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mun and woman is only in the body. Real seif 
is sexless As souls, therefore, women have as 
great a future as men.” 

The calmness ot the afternoon spread all 
around The next question took us to the world 
of calm meditation “ Do you believe in 
creation oi creative evolution’* Wluit is you v 
idea of the luiure of men? Du you believe in 
after-life 9 11 ax e you no wish foi immortality?" 

■ I belieu' in the doctrine of emanation- - 
involution pi eroding evolution 1 believe in 
lemeaination- each life on earth being sueeeed- 
id by a period ol vest and the latter m its turn 
succeeded by rebuth on tins earth.” 

Death is certain to all llungs that are 
hum and nbiilli lo all moHal'," she quotes 
Irnm the (ilia 

' 1 have no wish im the minioitahty of 
m\ personality The latter is but the necessary 
vehicle for my work in tins life. 1 have every 
wish tor the realization of that immortality’ 
which already is namely, the immortality of 

1 lie ispiut 

‘ Wlial is c\ 1 1 Do you rebel against- this 
limveisid order’ fs il nccessaiy?” 

■'riue KmI e\is|s m the human kiugdom. 

I call evil deliberate wiong doing and only’ man 
can clioo-e lo do wrong sell-consciously, Such 
ivii neeessunlv brings about painful reactions 

II is not Nature who is cruel but man himself, 
ami the law gives to each one the legitimate 
•fleets ,,j In' own doings Suffering has therc- 
loie it- beneficent aspect' Il is the great 
Pachei 1 do not lebel agaiH'l this universal 
on lei i appreciate it and 1 am grateful that 

ll e\,si- 

Man is a 'low leariiet, and therefor, 
n.itin e is compelled to icpeiit lessons again and 
again the moment man wakens jo the realiza¬ 
tion that the purpose ot lift' is to learn, he 
Ik (dine' a diligent pupil and much suffering 
i~ then spared ” 

1 thought that it would be tiresome to her. 
No, it w as not She spoke quickly and joyfullv. 
Her luminous words -bowed that she was deeply 
si irri'd 

I changed the question " Do yarn believe 
m love 9 What is your idea on Frcud’F theory?” 
She was amused, but continued, checking her 
'inile. " 1 believe in tme love—as a spiritual 
affinity rather than the infatuation of the senses, 
winch passes, todav for love Freud’s theory’ 
grossly exaggerate" one aspect of our complex 
nature and make? it the basis of all our re¬ 
actions. This is neither true nor desirable. - This 
theory has done great bur. , to our civilization. ’ 
I told her of the Neo-Bengali School of 
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fiction, and she cursed that Indians should ever 
turn to such soul-killing things. 

“ Are you an optimist? If so, why so, if 
not, why not? ” She tried to evade answering 
such questions, saying that she was neither an 
optimist nor a pessimist. But as I was 
obdurate, her intelligent reply came, “ I am an 
optimist, hut nol a foolish one I have trust 
and confidence in the innate good which is in 
human nature. Furthermore, believing m the 
justice of karma, I also have trust and con¬ 
fidence that men will learn to change their 
animal nature into human nature and then to 
raise the latter into divine nature.” 

I gave her no time to rest. “ What is the 
ultimate object, of life? What, is the ideal 
standard? AM.at is youi message to life? 
What is your philosophy of life?” 

“ To live, to benefit, mankind, is the object 
of life This cannot be fulfilled, unless we fit 
ourselves to be the better able to help and to 
teach others denunciation of one’s self for the 
sake of others is the highest ideal I can conceive 
of.” 

“ What is the essence ol your gospel of 
life?" llei answer was ready, " Sincerity, 
truth and to do one’s duty by every duty.” 

Her words were illuminating She spoke 
like one of old, who had ma-tered the Brolumi- 
vidya and had the courage to face the most 
intrepid logician 1 could almost feel that I 
was in the presence ot a (largi, a Maitreyi and 
I felt no desire to "top that open laminin of 
nectar. 

“ Do you believe m life—in Clod? What is 
your idea on free will?" 

“ Yes I do, one aspect of man is God and 
when man expresses that divine aspect, he lives 
in God.” She quoted the Gita. “ ITe who through 
the similitude between himself and all things 
sees blit one essence set's Me ” 

This did not, satisfy me I pleaded, “ Why 
one aspect—we believe that everything of us is 
in and within, by and through God.” 

She smiled a bright smile, all her own and 
said, ” Yes—man is God, and when he lives as 
a God, lie expresses the divine in every thought, 
word and deed—as the Gitu says, ‘ until 
wisdom manifests within nine-gated city of his 
abode.” 


“Free will is the ehief characteristic of 
man’s consciousness. Man is essentially a 
chooser and this power to choose makes him 
morally and “ Karmically ” responsible.” 

She added with a laugh, “ Karmically is 
my coinage ” I found that, slie was a staunch 
believerer in the law of Karma. 

“ Do you think that, sience will displace 
the God-idea?” She spoke slowly with her broad 
accents, “ Science today is but a strong reaction 
against blind belie!—for that reason it has 
fallen into the pitfall of denial and gross 
materialism. This is necessarily hut a transi¬ 
tion period If science remains honest-—in its 
search for truth, it will come to the recognition 
that matter is hut one aspect ot nature and that 
Ih lmid, beyond and within matter there is the 
spiritual.” 

It wu" getting late, but thcic was not the 
least trace ol annoyance m her. I put my last 
question :—“ What does life mean to you? 
What is the goal of humanity Do you think 
that the utopia of our dreams will ever come 
about ■' ” 

Her bright sparkling eyes brightened up— 
she went on—"lowly hut sweetly. ” Life means 
service to me The goal of humanity is to 
graduate Irom the school of earth not- the attain¬ 
ment ol perfection. The soul can choose be¬ 
tween liberation and ienunciation—in the first, 
it separates it«clf from suffering humanity, to 
enjoy the bliss and peace of Nirvana, m the 
second—it gives up Nirvana and becomes a 
teaeliei ot humanity.” 

“ Thi" is the Buddhist ideal,” interrupted 
1 “ Yes the noblest ideal. Our dream can 

become reality it we try steadfastly to express 
them, day by day in our lives A" we think, 
so we become Let ii" think highly and dream 
nobly and this will contribute to the ameliora¬ 
tion of the world.” 

The Arabian Sea lay before us. There was 
a deep grandeur in the sublime ocean that 
si ret died before us—there was A deeper grandeur 
in what T heard. I remained mute in silent, 
contemplation. The waves rolled on and the 
pristine sun-rays danced on them Nature is 
great no doubt hut I enquired within me if 
man is not greater. 



PANDIT KRISHNAVARMA HONOURED IN PARIS 

By MADAME L MORIN 


iSomk years ago, during a trip to Switzerland, as 
X entered a bank to change some money, a friend 
who was witli me murmured in a hushed 
whisper: “Here is Mr. Krishnavarma!" And, 
following Ins gaze, 1 saw a very old gentleman, 
sitting in a corner, looking over some papers, as 
if lost in a dream The face, ivory pale, 
appeared almost translucent m the morning 
light, and the thin silvery lnur that surrounded 
il like an evanescent halo seemed to create 
around the silent figure an additional atmosphere 
of unreality. 

This feeling vision let timed to my memory 
a> I was attending the reception given some day? 
iigb by the Paris University and the Institute of 
Indian Civilization to the Indian colony m 
Puns, Mr. liana being the guest of honour. 

The purpose of this meeting was to celebrate 
Mr. and Mrs Knshnavanna’s memory and the 
generous donation made by them in view ol 
creating scholarships reserved to Indian students 
Presided over by the Rector of the University, 
the gathering included most ol the Indams resi¬ 
ding in Paris, as well as the prolessors and 
students ol the Indian Institute. A number ol 
prominent pcisonahtics had also been invited 

Several interesting speeches were delivered, 
but the most brilliant, as well as the most 
substantial, was no doubt.Professor Voucher's, 
which included an account of Pandit 
Krishnavnrmn’s versatile and picturesque career 

Sliyamaji Krishnavarma was born in 1857 
in Mnndvi, a small port m the gulf of Cutch 
Even as a hoy, he distinguished himself in 
Sanskrit and English studies 

At the age of twenty, he became one of the 
first adherents of the Ary a Samaj, and conducted 
a brilliant campaign of lectures in Sanskrit 
throughout India. Soon after, he met professor 
Monier-Williams. Highly impressed by the 
young man's eloquence and ability, Monier- 
Wilbams urged him to come to Oxford as his 
assistant. The pay was meagre, yet 
Krishnavarma decided to go. 

Admitted to the Balliol College, he mastered 
both Greek and Latin with amazing rapidity 
And ease. At the same time, he became a 
barrister-at-law in London. 

On his return to India, he settled in Ajmer 
as a lawyer. He also became a member of the 

to —0 


municipality there. And. besides his legal and 
municipal duties, he managed to find time to 



Mt. Rana*delivering hi* speech' 


establish in Ajmer three gb uing factories, which 
must Jmve been among the firBt*—if not the 
first—^ of the kind, 
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Pandit Krishnavarma also endeavoured to 
translate Ins ideals for reform into practice by 
acting as Dewan in Native States. After three 
successive experiences, thoroughly disgusted with 
court intrigues, lie returned to England, in 1897 
This Sanskrit scholar became such a fervent 
admirer of Herbert Spencer that, aftei the 
hitter’s death, he made a donation to the Ox lord 
University so that an annual lecture should pei- 
petunte Spencer’s memory 

About the same tune, Krishnavarma 
founded, and edited loi several years, a news¬ 
paper called The Indian Sonologist 

He also opened a residential centre foi 
Indian students m England and createij a 
“Home-rule for India Society” One can haidlv 
believe that the idea ot Indian autonomy, which 
has become mi wide<piead in our days, we 
still viewed it' seditious m those times! 
Krishnavarma left London in 1907 to settle m 
Palis, where lie could bieathe an air of freedom 
and iiiiiu' among people less hostile to his ideas 
He always had a special liking lor Frann 
. ml its demaeratie institution' Once even, m 
some enthusiastic mood, lie tian'lated I he 
“Marseillaise” into Sanskrit 1 

Yet, eaily m 1914, lie decided to leave 
Paris for Geneva, and he was to live there m 
peaceful retirement until lu- death m 1930 

But no account ot Pandit Kti'hn.avarmaV 
life would lie 1 complete that did not allude to 
Mrs Bhanumati Krishna vai nia, lu» devoted 
collaborator during these long years lull of varied 
activities It is interesting to note that theirs 
was a mairiage by choice, -a \erv lan- occm- 
rence indeed in those olden days 

At the age ol eighteen. Krishnavarma had 
obtained a scholarship to study m the Bombas 
ElpliHistone High School, when he soon became 
the best pupil, and made many lriemls. One 
of his comrades united him to In- home and he 
became a favourite there The parents had 
liberal view**, and when Kiishnavanna diouled 
to ask lus friend’s sister m marriage, the vmmv 
girl was eonsulted as well as the patents In 
faet. his happv marriage willi a eompimion ot 
his own ehoiee was perhaps one of the reasons 
of Krishnavarma s militant enthusiasm in favour 
of social reform 

Mrs. Krishnavarma survived her husband 
by ‘three years only; and during this shoit span 
of time her dominant preoccupation was to 
perpetuate her husband’s memory by devoting 
thier fortune to the furtherance of ideals that 
had been dear to them both. 

She did not forget the hospitable-welcome 
they .tmd received , in Geneva, and generous 



donations were given to the Hospital and Univer¬ 
sity of tliaf town. But Paris also had a large 
share in her liberalities 

Mrs Krishnavarma liked the informal anti 
I'nendly atmosphere of the Institute of Indian 



Prof Kouchi-l flddres-.sing the- meeting 


Civilization, where Mr and Mrs Sylvain Levi 
had welcomed her with tliaf simple and genuine 
cordiality which those who have known them 
remember so well. Soon after her husband’s 
death, Mrs. Krishnavarma gave to the Institute 
Library his collection of Sanskrit books. She 
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\ {iimip pilot oj>rap)i of the gathering winch met to n-lrbralr Mi and Mis Krishna anna's memnrv in Paris 


conlnbutod financially to tin* publication of tin 
Sanskrit-French dietionaiy prepared by tluco 
-eludin'* of that Institution. She also helped 
the Association of Indian students in France, 
and secured two rooms foi Indians in the C'itt* 
rmversitaire (the international residential renter 
lor students in Pans). 

One of her elierished plans wa- to ereate 
seholat’ships m favour of Indian student*- from 
the Bombay Presidency, especially for jiirl 
sludents engaged m scientific or technical 
researches However, when she decided to leave 
the greatest part of her fortune by will m view 
at that purpose, she did not specify which 
University would inherit the legacy. She left the 
decision in the hands of the executors of the 
will Mr. Rana, who had been a close friend 
>f her husband’s and her constant adviser since 
'he latter’s death shared thi* responsibility with 
Mr. Maurice Hesse, Mrs. Krishnavurmu’s 
aunker in Geneva 

Mr Rana is an old and staunch friend of 
Indian students in France He was also greatly 


attached to Prote-'-oi Sylvain Lex i and to the 
(him* oi Indian studies heie His active 
sympathy played, no doubt, an important part 
m rhe verdict by which two million Irancs were 
(>nt i listed to the Paris I’liiversity for the 
creation ol scholarships lor Indians The 
students arc to he selected bv a committee in 
Bombay. 

It uiiiv he interesting to recall here that 
Mr liana’s liutiatixe was also an important 
tart or when the Slyvain Levi Foundation was 
erealed,—its aim being to send young Fronth 
si liolars tor study and research m India 
Nothing coni he more in harmony with the 
spirit of the great Indoluuist who was for so 
many years at the head ol Indian studies here, 
and always insisted on accurate and first-hand 
knowledge. 

Indian scholars coming to France, French 
scholars going to India, this double current of 
give and take can do much to enliven cultural 
and human relationships between the two 
countries. 
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ENGLISH 

THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF INDIA- li> N. 
Jushi. Macmillan and Compam, l ri 37. Pp Will. Ki4. 
Pace 7s (id. 

India may not be political]) the woild’s both-l 
spot at this moment, but judging by the icpoits which 
manage to leak out in Ameiua it is appaient that India 
i« binning in blue flame of discontent. Manifestlv, the 
new Constitution was cooked up l*> win over the insur¬ 
gent India. What are the amts and principles of this 
Constitution? How does it work 9 Mr. Toshi looks 
it over and finds it good. C. N. Jnsln, M a., il. b.. is a 
professor of constitutional law in the Government Law 
College of Ronihay, and is also a pimtising lawyer on 
the side. He is supposed to know his onions, at least 
ftom the angle of the light-wing “Moderates” 

In his The Were Constitution of India , he provides 
us with a imitative of the maihinetv of Indian govern¬ 
ment undei the new dispensation His appioaih, is 
however, legalisin'. He dismisses how the various pn>- 
\lines of Riitish India and the feudally rul’d Princes' 
Slates aie to In welded into one fedeia'ed simeline IL- 
goes into detail and tells bow the federal excmtivc. the 
fedeial legislative, the pimmeial legislatures and olliei 
gadgets are eieated. and what their politii al and 
financial powers ate. He also offers, throughout the 
volume, short histniual loinnuni- on most of the 
subjects discussed as a laiifving hackgiound 

Undoubtedly llie most sinking feature of the 
(Constitution is t!.. creation of the Vll-Tndia Fedeiation 
Joshi justifies iederalii n on the alhgid necessity of 
stabilising elements in the eential government It is a 
sham justification. There is aheadv too mmh lenlrali- 
/at ion of power. No one can say foi snr that a system 
under which the ’‘democraticallv elected" ( 9 1 repre¬ 
sentatives of Indian Piovjnces. rherkmated b> the 
autocratic Princes, will function satisfactorily. Piolessin 
Josh) is constrained to admit that the London-made 
Constitution is “not a natural Constitution.” In hi® 
own winds: “Indians look upon the New Constitution as 
an imposed Constitution which is incapable of growth 
from within. Il is encompassed in a stiait-iarket.” Vet 
in the very npxt breath, be comes right out with the 
prophecy that “it will inevitably result in securing for 
India full responsible government"’. That’s your 
soothsayer! It will be hard for any political scientist 
who know? the history of English rule in India to make 
such a streamlined prophecy. But if .Toshi could do 
this successfully, he should leave the field of constitu¬ 
tional law and go in for crystal gazing. To me, political 
necromancy doesn’t make sense. 


Si altered through the tome lime is much evidence 
of wishful thinking mi the part of the author. He even 
seems to ihmk that the League of Nations, which is by 
now like a dead i at in a gutter, will “help” India to 
in quire ‘“full legal status” in the eyes of international 
law. 

In studying the new Constitution one rail see wi'h 
half an eye that the big Stuffed-Shills of English 
imperialism in India are trying to go two wavs al once- 
to retain the system of domination and exploitation, yet 
to hold out liberal pminises and slogans to fool the 
people Joshi is one of the wilting brigade which 
squirts nnmho luniho legalism into his eves and sees the 
millennium roming. 

Under the new Constitution, self-government in India 
is a friction, and a poor one at that India has alvmi a 
as inucli self-government as lias Manchiikuo. Oh. ves, 
the ('oiistitiitinn ts good foi years of gaiety vet. 

India is the victim of imperialism. And imperialism, 
lo put it bluntly, is a prison Its inmates can sianely 
he hhiitie'l if they aie not m cl-enthusiast], about the 
luisoit iemulations of theii deal old waiilens. 

G N losln is neither original nm piolound. He 
has hewed close to the line of TJniish imperialism, letting 
tlie pnnciples fall wheie they would. He has accom¬ 
plished one thing- he has given the woild a friendbei 
pieliue of the philanthropic lolin Bull. Such a bn ik 
should find a loiisideralile niimhei of traders among 
those who believe that the British empire is an “altruistic 
mteinationalism” and that John Bull in India is its 
pmphel. Can I *a\ more 9 No! 

“THhen do we eat 9 ” 

SmiiNDKv Bosk 

ORIGIN OF THE CH ALLEY AS t By Ranjit Sing 
Sat\usra\. Published bv Pfof. S. C. Chose. M.A. 
( >th nil a, 10.37 

This is the first volume of the series “ Studies in 
Rajput History” in which the author proposes “to 
dismiss the historical evidence regarding the origin, 
giowth, cult me and creed of the Rajputs” Tn the first 
part of the volume the author has sought to disprove 
the hypothesis about tne foreign barbarian origin of the 
Chalukyas. He has successfully demonstrated the weak¬ 
ness of the various theories held on the subject, and we 
agipe with him that the foreign origin of the Chalukyas 
still remains to be proved. He has next tried to establish 
the theory that the Chalukyas were descended from a 
Brahmanical sage. In spite of the learning and industry 
with which this theory has been laboriously built up, 
every unbiassed critic will admit that it is as indefensible 
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as . ,^ le ° ne h p hai, tri ed to demolish. The hypothesis is 
evidently based on the fart that a Gotia.piavartaka Risi of 
the name Chuluka is mentioned in the Ganapatha. The 
author concludes fiom this that “ the Chalnkyas were 
a Btahmana family in the beginning and they weie the 
descendants of an ancient sage Chuluka.” lie altogether 
ignores the all-unpottunt consideration that the Chalokyjs 
themselves never knew about this illustuous ancestiv, 
and although they and their eouii-poets and mn- 
teniporaiies give all possible and impossible stories of 
their origin none of them has e\ei even hinted at sin h 
a connection. The author has given evidence of wide 
study in his -disseilalion ahoiit the points oi the 
Chalnkyas, lint we feel that it was wasted on a fmilless 
task. We diaw his attention to the verv pnimeiu 
remaiks of l)t N. K. Dull in the loieword of his own 
hook. “Gotia and pravaia names id the kingly families" 
savs Dr. Dull “are not hy theniselvi s vnv leliahle 
am hoi sheets for fixing origin un<l descent. If Ravan \ 
the Rakshasj king could he at knowledged as a 

dr-cendant of a well-known Rrahm-n sage Pukisiva and 
some of the Kuata haiharians weie tailed Atieva* and 
Itharadvatas .. how could the ns iting id gotia 

and piavurn names pievenl the liiiiduised loieigneis firun 
claiming desient fiom Veilu Risliis and kings v 
I [pint innately, this foiewiud t ptcsiutiaiilv) n-.i<-hed the 
author aftei his hook was iinished. Otheiwise he would 
not peihaps have wasted In* money and time in a 
fruitless scan li after the oiigin of the (.lialiikvas. on 
the stienglh of Colia anil piavau names. Ineidentallv 
it may he noted, that the autiioi has enlnely forgotten 
that even non-Itraliinans have Cotra names eonneeted 
with the Vcdir Risliis. 

In the fust pail <d his wink the authoi has verv 
riglillv distarded various stores about the ongiu of lhe 
Chalnkyas wlnih weie evidently invented in lain tunes 
Rut this critical spit it has eiilnelv forsaken him when 
in Ins attempt to establish 'lie novel tlieoiv ol the oiigin 
ol the Chalnkyas, he has aecepteil, as hisioiiinl state- 

inenls in an eleventh lentmy ..id that the Chalukva* 

weie descended fiom Manavv.i, llama and Punchrisikli.i 
Ciitiiiuslv enough he has altogethei Iinished aside the 
fiitiher statement in the veiv sunr retord that the finulv 
name Chahikva, was derived -lroin an c-pom nioiis hei > 
t.halukva. son id Pam hasikha. We eulm-lv aigic with 
the witter ol the FoTewoid that "to piove the ongm ol 
the Clialukvas fiom barhanans is a- difliiull a- to trace 
theii unbroken descent fiom Paurami sages and kings” 
Indeed, the Foieword of tins hook mav lie legaidid os 
■ts best ennunent and nilieism, and the ant hoi would 
do well in trying to inmpithend the sound pinuiplcs 
enunciated in it. 

The third pait of the vvmk sicks to cstahhsh a 
relationship Irntween the diffcienl Cliulokva dynastic- 
iiiling at diffnent times m diffcienl places Plus pait 
is as inconclusive as the second The authoi possrsse- 
undoubted talents and wide knowledge hut they should 
he devoted to more triiitiul and piofitable sublet ts of 
-tudy. 

R. C. Myri'Wmvii 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN CERTAIN RAW 
MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFS- H\ tountnes ol 
jrigm and ronsumptiun , lOAft. Series of League of 
Nations Publications 10.17. II. 4. 21. Pp. lod 

Price: 5/-; tl.25. 

This volume, the second of its kitul to he published 
by the Economic Intelligence Service, contains provisional 
statistics for 1936 and complete statistics lor 1935. 
Like the previous volume, the statistics contained in the 
volume ore confined to 35 corameditjes. principally raw 


ma'erials and foodstuffs of importance in international 
trade. These include wheat, sugar, rubber, wood in 
various forms, hide*, wool, cotton, sdk. iron and steel, 
copper, motor spit it. A detailed descriptive; list of thf 
eommodities is included in the volume. The publica¬ 
tion. rr-piesents an impnitHiil unpiovement over the 
pievious one in that the munlu-i of impoiting count lies 
coveted hy the various luhles has been increased from 
i2 in 122 , thus making the statistics piae'hally world¬ 
wide. These 122 i-inintt ies tepresent 98% of total world 
trade hi 19.35, as lompated with the HV.'r repiesented by 
the 42 countries eoveieil hv the pn-viniis volume. 

The volume is the outioine of the extremely 
impoiluiii i-omhision aimed .it hv the ('.onmultee of 
Stalistual Experts loin vcais ago rli-it the im-ninpaiability 
of mleinational ttade statistics f/e the disi repaniies 
between inipoit statistics givv-n hv an impelling imintry 
and the cxpoit figures lelating to the same transnetiotis 
i etui lied hv the r\polling eoiinltvl could only he 
eliminated hv fill lushing of all loonllies of their 
inipoit data hv eonntrv of oiigin Govt-i nmenls were, 
llieiefore, asked to furnish unpuil data on this basis and 
tin- Se« n-iai iat authorised hv the Coiimil of the League 
to inlleet, aggiegale and pnhlish miiIi data. 

Tin- volume i not.mis an inlrodiirlion which draws 
the attention of the icadei to tin- vaiioiis causes of dis- 
■ tepaniies and possible emus involved in trying to 
sei ore eoinpaiahihly of exports with the cm responding 
inipoit data Whilst the volume i* only a fht»l attempt 
to solve the problem of the eomparabililv of trade 
statistics hv the adoption of unifoiin principles, it is 
believed that the figmes given affonl a valuable indica¬ 
tion, if nnt a pieiise reeoid, of the flow of goods from 
the pioihii mg to the tonsummg eoinilties 

Though Ritlish India was not one of the thirty 

eoimtiies wliuh had * 1-111 leplu-s lo lhe league’s 
■liiesiioiiiiaiie on the suhieil, some figure- for thi* 
conntiv .in- to hi- found in the Imol.. 

cm OF RIKMINCIT AM HANDBOOK. 1938. 
Published In the (r/\ of Rirniinphatn Information 
It m eon Pp 111 With luminous Illustrations. Very 
hnr!\ pot up 

’Ibis viai’s cilitii hi of tinminghani s annual civic 
tevlew ’Tin ( ltv of Hituiinphani Handbook**-- deals 
appioiiilalelv with tin- progie-s of i ivn government in 
that ( its- lltinngli the ccntuiv, and ilhisttates the evolu- 
lmu of tin vast municipal machine of today from its 
vacui- and distant origins For. in July next it is to 
celeliiule the icntenaiv of the granl of iis Chattel of 
Intiiipuiaiion. Beginning with an ari-ount of Birniin- 
ghaiu's historic associations the City has a well defined 
Instoiv teaching hack to pre-Comjne«t dav-s the hand- 
hook dtsenhe* the town of a hundred veais ago and 
ihe conditions then existing. ‘subsequent pages in this 
311-page honk relate • hnptet hv i hapler 'lie duties and 
icsponsihihties of each of tin- twentv-six main adminis- 
native department* of ilu- Corpmation. concluding with 
a description of the gieat Airpmt scheme, the, newest 
form of local governtne-nt activity, which is due for com¬ 
pletion thi* vcai 

It is, perhaps, appropriate that in the year of 
Bii iningham's Centenatv Mi Neville Chamberlain, who,' 
following the example of Id* distinguished fathet, gained 
experience in municipal government in Birmingham 
befoi e entering upon a Parliamentary career, and was 
indeed Lord Mavot of Birmingham from 1915 to 1917, 
should hold the highest office it the Government at the 
time his native city is celebrating its municipal beginning* 
and the civic progress to which the Chamberlain traai* 
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tion, ami the conception of public service whieh il 
embodied, )ius contributed so much. 

The lugger municipalities in India will mile llul some 
ol the a men i ues and seiviees ptovideil bv tin ii\ic ad¬ 
ministration of Birmingham die - many mtisMims and ail 
galleries, puliln libnuies, Citv <>l Bmnmghain Otehesiu 
parks and mi nation giniimfs, iown hall, menial hospitals 
and other hospitals, msijintions fm ileineiiluii and sot mid 
an education, evening ins itnlcs and lollegi., instiiniions 
lor education in aits and < tails and minim m limeisitv 
of Biitmugliam puliln liallis. gas, ehilmiiv. walei, 
iiamwuvs and oiumhiises, m.ukets uiiinit i[>,d Imik, and 

Buntinghum aiiporl 

THE EPIC OF TKWWCOHE H\ 1 luhud-, 

Uesai. i\aiit/ 1 run karxuluui, thiiiedabml 1’inr not 

mentioned. 

Tills hook is a hijilnn id I In 'liuggle lot ohlaininu 
the light ol the -o called iiiilmn liable Hindus to i nti i 
Hindu temples m 7'i.ivarn on. and fi.lmglv open' with 
the Travaneore Miluiaja's pun lamalnui ■ oik eding to 
all Hindus the tight ol eiiliriiig 01 am shipping ai 
temples eonliidled In him and Ills go\einmeiil Ills 
Highness (he Mahauiu lias shown holh ■ milage and 
statesmanship m issuing tin pint lani.Pion Candid |i‘- 
spi erlies aie veil institutive pai 1 n iilai l\ his i \pnsilion 
of the hist veisi' of Miopamshud 

We have lead the hook twne to luid out win tin i 
anywheie in Mahatma Candln’s spoil his ie[miled id 'l 
he his rlearlv staled that image-woiship in temples is 
not the high*si teaching id the Hindu s<riptmcs We 
have found no siirh p issage \ leadei of the hook who 
does not know the highest that Hinduism -land- lot will 
naturallv lonelmh tha> in Candhi's opinion llindu 
win slop is s\nonvuiiiiis wiih unage-woiship Bui that is 
not line, And Candlii|i Imrisell said vuis ago th.il 
he did not himself win ship images anil that the idols in 
temples did not awaki n am feeling of leveieme in Ill's 

mind 

It is to lie legieitiil that in tin spi, ( ht*s <>) Mahatma 
CaniJhi eontamed in tins hook Mine is no it.humalinn 
relating to the highest Imm of woiship in|oined in the 
Hindu seijpimes 

\l\ INTERN AIK )N \l. CON (.HESS OF THE 

P. E. N CLl'BS, Septembei > to /> PhUi, under tht 
tiuspu es at the I* F. A Club ol Itnenos -tires. Speer lies 
and Disitission B tin /*t'J7 ( mun 

Pp. 294. 

The Irontisjnoie gives a pn hue ol the opening 
session of tin 14th Inteimitional Conpiess „f the P. E 
N. Clubs. The list ol dc legates and guests show- that 
forly-nn< 'ouiitnes w<re ri presented in this Congtess 
Fuwn Asia delegatis went lioni India. Iiak, Japan, and 
Palestine. India was icpresented by .Madame Sophia 
Wadiu of Vomlia) eentie and Dr Kalidas Nag of Calcutta 
centre. Madame Wadia's speerh on "The Plate of 

Philosophy in the Life of ihe Masses'* is given in English, 
as translated b\ the oigam/ing Comnutlee ft inn liei 
peech in Spanish, and also in hei own onginal English 
version. 

Tbe speeilt b\ the piesident ol the I*. E N Club 
of Buenos Aires, Dr CaiIo« Jbarguren. on “The World 
Spiritual Movement in Lite*alore,” was very thoughtful 
and inspiring. The other speeches, and the dismissions 
make instructive and'interesting renting. 

INDIAN TEMPLES. 136 Photoukai'ijs chosen 4N1j 
vn not 4TED - By Odette liruhl mth a preface Irv Sri vain 
hen, Oxford University Press. Rs. 6. m 


The photographs chosen are excellent and the re- 
pi oil net ions also are excellent. Professor Sylvain Levi’s 
ptefan* is at once scholarly, eloquent and full of literary 
rhaim It has been translated bv Roy Hawkins. It 

begins 

"In classical i mes India was the land of wonders. 
Emu hundred years befote the Christian era, a Gteek 
phvsjiiun, Ctesias of Cnidus. ehronitJed the extiaoidinary 
tales of India whu h weie mi rent at the Persian eomt 
When Mexandet the Cleat's Macedonian troops eiosseil 
its hoii'idiuies and entered the Piiniah. they weie amazed 
at the nppiaiiime of tlie sfieets at Taxil.1' these soldieis 
wlio had liaveised s ( , mam t outlines suddenly fell them¬ 
selves in auolhei woild \nd aflei inoie than two 

milleliliiilins. while tile lai e ol the eat ill lias been tians- 
lonneil bv so mail) smeessive levolulloils, the tiavellei 
landing at ltoinb.iv sidl feels the same slunk of 

siupnse- 

Tbe illusiia ions iclale to the Hindu, lama, Buddhist 
and Islamic l.ullis. 

l\TKOI)l CTION TO POLITIO By Sudlin 
Kumai I.iiIiiii. Ediloi. "The Bengal Co-opemtive Journal." 
mid Hein.senilrunutli lliaici leu, Piotessm of E< unonnes 
and Puliln s. I iduistigai ( allege, and l.rt turn. Post- 
util-mule l>eimitnu-iil. I nmtsiiy ol Culiiilto Issued 
mult i tin iiiispnes ol The Pohtns (luh. Post Bon 175, 
(.oh ni to Pine Rs 2 

'I'his i s a ileallv wnllcn and adequately dm i nil''ll led 
wi.ik. Iie.ltmg of tin sindv of polities, evolution of the 

Slate, the modem Stale, hint lions of the Stale, foi ius if 

government dtmoa.uv polinal eoiisiitutions, unitaiv 
and leilnal i oiisliluluni-. sepuiatmn el poweis. s|m ( me 
of gov 11 min lit. local sell-govetrimi til nationalism, (ili/en- 
slnp, law and Idiiilv, liheitv and equality. puliln opinion, 
politnal pailiis eleilions ednialmn foi i ltizensfnp. 
wiald older tin League of Nations, and the (ivu ideal. 
In the \ppendi\ the aiilhois have given extraits limit 
Giovanni Gt utile’s “Tlie Philosophic Basis ol Fusiism” 
Mussidmi's “Fascism Dm lime and Institutions." Sidne 
ami Bedim e Webb's ’’Soviet Communism. \ new Crvili/n 
IiiiiH."’ anil S S Shipman's mtiele on Russia’s 
New (.oust it u I mi i m Current History I Deieinliei. J 9361 
I In shoii bibtiogiaphv will be louud useful, 

MAN CONSTITI TION OF IND11A- By Siulhir 
A nmm f.tthm and Benin • ndionnlh Btinerjeu. SeeonJ 
Edit no. tensed and slight I y enlaigeil Issued under the 
iitts /1 es ol The Ptditir s Club , Post Box Mo. 175, Calcutta. 
Pine Rs 1-8. 

When noticing the hist < ditimi of this booh we 
piaised tbe aulliois fm tbe excellence of their work. In 
tins s ( .< mid edition, who h has been called for within a 
veai and a half of the first thev have brought tlie histori- 
< at mlioduetion up to date, anil duly utilised the 
No mevc ‘1 Repott. the Wedgwood Report and recent 
Otders in-Coiini il It inelndes sections on the New 
Constitution of Rtiima 

\IMS AND IDEALS OF ANCIENT INDIAN 
CCLTf'RK: By Prufessm Hiajasundar Ray, M.A 1 ., B.L. 

4. Ray and Co.. 2-A, Radhaptasad Lane, Calcutta. Rs. 2. 

7 ms book is the outcome of the author's earnest 
‘tody of ancient Indian literature and of European litera¬ 
ture. history and philosophy, pm sued foi years. He has 
i nme to the conclusion--a correct one we believe, that 
there was a system of thought developed in India since 
ihc days of the Rig Veda tip to the days of the decline 
of Buddhism, from which mir education has rut us off, 
making it almost unintelligible to us. “Any one seriously 
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going through the writing* o{ our Rii-his will discovei 
that they had a difTeieni outlook on the problems of life 
and this difference was due to the diffctent objects pin- 
sued by them.' The aulhoi bus presented to the reader 
ihc amis and ideals of the hie of om ancestor and the 
method they followed in the piiismt ol those dims and 
ideals. Those whose education has given them j Jotcign. 
a Fuiopeun mind, as it weie. will find a eoneelive in 
this hook. Those also who have not been \X es|ei inzcd 
will find it instinctive and mfmi'ting leading. Those 
ol our College and t imei'ily students who lone to 
a< ipnre knew ledge ol am lent Indian < nllnii will find il 
of i oiisidel able help to I belli 

t.ONCKfs.s ECONOMIC. \M) POI.ITM \l 
STDDIFS No. 8 PIIILK REALM l AN!) KM’KMtl- 
Tl RK IN INDIA Ih 7 I Ihmm/ II St , I'li J) 
ll.i.inton 1 R, I No.';. IMH\ ON CHINA Ih Ih 
Raminuiit hui Lolita, mill loreuonl In Jhinihl himilutitii! 
\ehni -Is !1 No HI THE INDI AN FF.DER \TIDN 
H) X .1 ihmini, -fs ll No II. INDIANS IN FOREIGN 
LAND^ H\ Ih Huinrminoliai Loluri, uilh lore mini In 
J H K n pal an i 4 s / < on pie ss Olio e. 4llnlinl>ail 

These die (diefof and si mum studies I’ulilii mis will 
flllil lllem sell nseliil 

. ^ Iinphft I No 8 lias liei n ilmilid 1 1 \ the iinllioi- into 
two pints In | lie <it-l pai t the < i uti d and Pioximi.d 
leseiiin s and evpeudiliiie an eonsnh led logelliei. in oldei in 
him a puliue ol tlie fuiaiiiial airangi on ills of tin imuitix 

as d whole In the ..oil pail the tcxi'lliii' and cxpcnditllii' 

oi eieb punime aie shown -ipjialols, and the pound 
n.vricd l' the peiiml id Motilagu-(.helnistmd Hi folios, ex- 
lending fioiu ] l ;2l-22 to I'J.ifi.VT \l the end the liiipoitanl 
i lianges milodiu eii bv pimimi.d luulgels ol 10.17-88 li.iv 
bei n In lefls noted 

SOCIAL HKKORM ANM AL. 1018 Kihioi Mi P s 
Hi Mile II 4 1.1,11 till oi ole. Illpli I mill . limn ha \. I s\o- 

i tale f'lhtors Mis Knshnabm If iifih , 1// I R. Liulhaii 
II. I , 4ill 11 ate, IIiph (ami. limnhu\ , Ml l, S 

duple, 1 U. ll. ideorute llifih ('.ourt. Honi/un 
Hi.n bin Piesnhnrs Sin oJ Relnrin 4ssoiialn ii 'seinin' 
ol holla Sotielx's llmne. Sani/linrst Road. limn Ian 
He 1-1. 

ill xedis gi ne l>\ lime (|si d In be sessions oi the 
Indian Social Gonleieme ahum with the s "inns of tin 
Indian National Congii" That lliev lea-ed m In 
held seats ago (diiliot lint lie legnlled The (iiihlu alion 
of the Annual imdet until e will sme a useful piupos' 
if il icminds the piildie tliat om pnlitnal and is onoinn 
problems aie not the mils oi the main piohleins that liase 
to be taekled 

It enmains messages of good wisliis fioiu II II the 
Maluiaia Gaikwad ol Haimla and ollnis, foi'wniil l>\ 
Mr. S, S Patkar, ex- lulge, Honihas High (.mill, and 
the following papeis. Slow pare of Nn ml Relotni and its 
caines. by Sn Covind Malgaonkai hi i( s tretuel), 
Positn n of Women, b\ Diwaii Rabadui Ifai llilas Sarda. 
Child Mariiuge Resiiam (Amendment >Rill. In Mi S s 
Patkar: Social Reform, its haul enrneis and its erm lal 
It's., by Prof, V. N Naik, M.X., Position of Women undei 
Hindu Law, Past und Piesent, by B N Gnkliale- \i x. 
I.L.B.: Social Reform in India, real methods of approach, 
by M. N. C. N. Aeliarva; opinions forwaided to Govcin- 
ment by the Social Reform Association, Social Reform 
in Indian States; The Hindu Widows' Remarriage Act 
Amendment Bill: Social Reform organizations 

'i iere are also some editorial notes. 

HANDBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANISA¬ 
TIONS: (Associations, Bureaux, Committees, etc.) 


Senes of League of buttons Publications- 19}?. XII. R. 4. 
Pp. 491 Pine. PJbd; $.‘,.00. 

"Itie Sem el anal of die League ol Nations has just 
published a new English edition ol the Handbook of 
International (hganisations, wiueh is a companion copy 
to the last seals Fiencli edition. 'Itie volume gives, 
on neat Is o(Jt) pages, the iiumes adcliesscs, names oi 
ofliiii-. ooies mi liiumr-, obiiets and uctixity, and othei 
details of nciiili 7(i0 inlcinational oigunisatioiis Included 
aie international Imieauv plated iiiulei the dneetioii of 
the I eaiiiie, olio nil eeiilt.il boicaux and plicate assoi la 
lions ami Icdm.iliniis in so I at as llies Ii.im* inliTiiullolial 
idip'iis ami me not mn im pioht. 

In milt i to laiilllale the use ol ilu llamlhook, the 
• ugaiu/at ions have been c hissdied aci ending In tlleif 

■ hp'iis oi iiiiMiiifs in tin following gioups Politics and 
Inti i national Relations I Pac ilism t; Religion (llumunt- 
Ijiiaiiisin and Moialsl, Alls and Surnies; J'lducaliori: 
'•Indeiii- and l iiivdsilx (hgam/alions. Medicine uiid 

II \ gieiic Law and Ailiiimistial mn. Pi ess, Fenunis, 

I almiii and piolessmas. Amieiihinc . Keotiomies und 
I main e, 1 1 .it h and lndns|i\, < .on) inn incut ions and 
I iaii~il. Spoils and Tcniiisui, Misc ellaneoiis. In addi¬ 
tion, lliiec imlev"- luxe been piowdcd fill fuilhei 

■ ohm on me ol I in use i a sublet I index, an alphabetical 

index, and a gengt apluc al moex Fiom the biht, it 

appeals that in.ills hall the total inimliei of intei national 
oigaiiiAJliiuis have tin ii seals in Fiance and Swit/eilaml. 
I heii an 18’ in 1'iaini' (172 in Pans alom), and HO 
in swil/tilaud it’ll) in (.I'lii'ial, t.nal Britain follows 
•lex with 78 oigaiii/ations. and ltelginm i lose behind 
with 17 

Tin llandhook will pmve jinalnalile In al) those who 
aie eiigagid in inliiii.ilioii.il hie A' India does not 
cel pusses, a 1 11 11 x dew loped national life* with count* 
pnildmg in,Ii pendent politii.il status, no wonder there is 
no inti i tiai tonal oigani/aiiim in India AA e i mild find 

III UK 1 III nil\ ol !hi- I III ei indexes 

X. 

AiAIAA A IN TRANSITION hi: v (.i miirv ok 
An \iu in ( Ib'JK-I7ti.ii II i Mainiiiij-hiinun Raghuhir 
Sinli M. 1. HI ill Horn tun, I'lio. I'p. .}<)!, Prire Rs. '5, 

The In •ok midi i irview, Malmi in Tiansitmn, is the 
hist hi Imual stnclx out made hv a Raipui prince, 
Rjipiifs had been makii~ ol nni medieval hisiorv bill not 
tompilcis ol ii Mahaiaiiu Klionibha and .Maharajah 
Jaswanl Singh Rallini weie wnteis ol considerable fame, 
hot then inieiest was in fields othei than history. Duiing 
the gnai Indian Ren.iissatu i in I lie icign ol Akhar, the 
iiiiilagion ol leanimg 'plead c\en uiinmg the Rajputs, de- 
xoled to aims as tlirv had heeii AV e ate told how undei 
Akhai ' mill is. Ra ah Ranulas kai hehawalia, who had 
spent hi' whole hie in aclivt- and siicuiioiis military 
-eixci. winie a Suii'kiil inmmi-ntaix on Setubandha- 
n at ul, am in 4pabliininsii dialect hy kalidtis. The wuirior- 
coniiiieiit.ini makes mi appeal to leadels not to beai any 
piepuhce against his wmk only hecause he is a soldier 
and not u hltiaix mini by juofession. Kunwar Raghuhir 
Sinhji need not feel the same ddlideiici about his liter¬ 
ary ffliitl a*- that Ra|ah Rumdas did; liecause his work 
lias slice essfiilly stood a most seven- test, and won for 
heii the highest distinction that any I'niversily has in 
liel glii 

During the last decade of the seventeenth century 
nowlieie thp popular commotion caused by Aurangzib's 
polity ol temple destruction hi 1 reimposition of jaziya 
had been so great as in the pm* ‘lire of Malwa. Hindus 
look to insulting the jaziya-colleetors, generally bigoted 
ulemas, and sometimes putting them to death with modi 
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indignity. One such unfortunate incident happened at 
Ratiam, a ftei held by the descendants of Rajah Ratan 
Singh Rathoi who uicd fighting valiantly foi Data on 
the held of Dharmal. Though at this time sons and 
grandsons of Kajah ttalan had been in Auraugzib's -ser¬ 
vice in the Deccan, and us such could have no hand 
m the murder ol the jaziya-cullectur at Rat ham, they 
were deprived ol then amt-stud (iei hut allowed to con- 
linue in service. ilowcvet, the i'.inperoi mipicsbcd Jiy 
the loyalty ol lvesoilas, a grandson id Rajah Ratan granted 
to him some leinloiies whuh loimed the milieus of the 
piesent State ol Sitainaii (.'list Ociolu-j, J701J. It is 
not known when and how Chlitrusul, a .son of Rajah 
Ratan regained Rallam wlicit- his destendniits rule down to 
this day. 

This hook consists ■>! seven i liapteis oi which lour 
deal with [lie Mughal-Alaiailia stiuggle in Malwa. It is 
well-known to evt-iy .student oi MeUit-val India how ably 
this very pt-imd covered liy the hook under it-view lias 
been studied by lout git-ui hisloiians, Muhohn, William 
Irvine, Sn Jut'iiiicilli and Ran Sahib Sardesai Really 
speaking we could liaully suspect he hut- the publication 
ol this woik that iheie was yil loom lm a bllh 111 -t.man 
to make his inuik in this iit-lti 1),. Raghuhn Sinhji 
lias ihc advantage id an mtiiuali- lm al knowledge ami 
ol access to tin Vtehives oi his own Stale and ollici 
original soimes. Resides these, he has studied this 
period not liom the viewpoint of the tential lusloiy 
eithei of Delhi oi oi Poona as Ins illusliious predeces¬ 
sors did; lieme “the icsult is," as Sir Jadunath says 
in the Foreword, “ a study at oiu-e intensive, accmaic 
and exhaustive . . . This book is as readable 
as n is puikcd wiih learning ... it will stand 
forth as a model and exemplar lm othei piovincial his¬ 
tories of India in future." 

In all iiiuncss to oui young authui wc must admit 
lhaL he has semed two notable points against Sn Jadunath 
and Saulesai by proving the fabucation of Mandaloi 
Papers, and the indc-emacy ol the view that Day a Bahadui 
and Girdhar Raliadui died at diileient places and on 
different dates. Resoles these, the last chupiei A Rughubn 
Sinhji's hook, dealing with the social and economic 
conditions ol Malwa during this penod oi liansilion is 
aiBO a veiy distinct euntrihulion. Wc lead hole how 
with the loss of political impoitdiice the indigenous Rajput 
population ol Malwa has lost caste as it weae in the 
eatimation of new colonists from Rajputana in the sc eu- 
leenth century. In Rajpiilaua too we notice the same 
social phenomenon of ilc-moralizatioii und dcgiadation of 
Cist race ot Rajput coiiqueuus when successive waves 
of more vigorous people of the same stock oveiwhelmed 
them and reduced them iroin the position of a Thakur 
to that of a Rhumia or lower still that ol a Gola perhaps. 

This book oilers no vulnerable point' of attack to 
the reviewer so iai as dates and historical facts, tlmec- 
tealed as they are, are concerned. We have, however, 
only a few observations to make on some passages of 
this book. The author holds that the Hindu 
chieis ol Malwa foi uconumit reasons only 
became favourably inclined Lowaids the Mai at has 
(p. 195). As /aziya had been abolished in 
Y12B and Malwa had staunch Hindu governors at this 
time, and one full generation had grown up since the 
de.ath of Aurangzih, the Hindus of Malwa could not have 
any religious grievances against the Mughal Empiie at this 
time. Tliese very fads prove rather the existence of 
widespread religious discontent in the province of Malwa 
and the futility of belated concessions of Mugbal govern¬ 
ment to Hindu sentiments. The author ought to have 
noted that general masses of our country had* not been 
economically minded in the eighteenth century^which 


was a century of religious passions, sincere among the 
masses, and simulated among leadets. That the motive 
of tlu: Maratha invaders was not mere economic despoila- 
non of Malwa hut something higher, namely, a bid for 
the co-opciation of the people of Malwa against their 
common enemy is indicated by their ants immediately 
after the occupation of Malwa. The authoi has 
not, iu out opinion, done justice to Sawai Jai 
Singh and his Pan-llindu idealism in politics. The 
policy oi Jai Singh to favour the Maratha cause appears 
to have been do luted iiy motives oilier than mere sordid 
peisonal ambition and political greed as Dr. Raghubir 
Sinhp would have us believe. 

These ate, however, inatteis of opinion. In con¬ 
clusion we most smieiely eongiatulute the enlightened 
Han-Appaienl ol Silaniau on the unqualified success ol 
his insf lilciniy enleipii-c. 

K. R (.liM Niai 

RAILWAY RATES IN RELATION TO TRADE 
AND INDUSTRY IN INDIA. Iiy R. D. Tiuiun, M.A , 
LI. li. Publishers Longmans, Cieen & Co., Ltd. 
Pine Rs. o. 

Tin- piesent volume attempts in study the inlrjcuues 
ol Inman Ruilway ra.es as they affect the movement of 
goods m this (ouniiy. Allei giving a slum outline ol 
the “ Theotetieal Basis of Rates and Fares" thr author 
examines in detail the ionise of Indian railway rales 
m legaul to some, selected i ommoiiilies eg., cotton, wool, 
cement, dial, sugut, wheat mid wlical-lloni, paper, and 
■ haws the conclusion that Indian lailways have followed 
so iai an individualistic policy to ‘the inter neglect ol 
iidile and indiisiiy ui this country.' lie therclore 
demands that ‘ a National Policy to control and co¬ 
ordinate railway lates consistent with the ecoiiomn 
inteiesis ol the country should he established without 
Luther delay." 

'1 ne wink was submitted as a thesis lor the M.A. 
degree ol the University of Bombay in 193,‘5, for which 
it was approved, and it undoubtedly provides a valuable 
addition to the ineagit- literatim- on the econonni * of 
Indian railways 

Naiinaksha Sanyai 


SANSKRIT 

J.iE YAIRAGYA-SAT AKA OF B1LARTRIHARI, 

l>nmctl hi Bengali churtuicis with a running Bengali 
reise-tianslation . By Puma Chandra lie, Kaoyaratna, 
Idbliata-sagaru. Caluitta : Curudas Chattelji & Suns, 
li. E. 1 .126. Prne As. 12. 

Any reprint of this descivedly popular and oft-printed 
wo/k of u poet who, after willing a century oi passionate 
verses, also wrole two other centuries of poems on re¬ 
signation and wise conduct, is welcome. If we are to 
put any faith in the testimony of Yr-lsing, Bhartnhau 
vacillated no less than seven tunes between the com¬ 
parative charms of the world and the monastery; and 
as .such, his poems, which give expression to a great 
deal of genuine emotion, possess a peculiar interest, 
even though the personality of the author is shrouded 
in a mass of legends. Although the editor has taken 
great pains to consult twelve printed editions and six 
manuscripts, lie does not note the variants, nor does he 
critically consider the textual differences and the 
problems relevant thereto. But his object obviously la 
to produce a popular reprint, easily accessible to Bengali 
readers; and it will, no donbt, serve the purpose for 
which it is intended. 
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STAY A SAMUDRA, First Pravaha, compiled and 
translated into Bengali verse: By Purna Chandra De 
Udbhata-sagara. Calcutta: Gurudas Chatterii and Sons, 
B. E. 1325. Price Rs . 2. 

This is a very useful compilation which gives the 
Sanskrit texts (printed both in Bengali and Devanagari 
characters) of forty Stotras of varying lengths, along with 
a running Bengali verse-translation, the Stotras referring 
to various Hindu deities, such as Ganesa, Siva, Visnu, 
-Chandi, Durga, Gangs and so forth. It does not pretend 
to be a comprehensive collection like the Brihat-Stotra- 
ratnakara, published by the Nirnaya Sagara Press, but 
it rescues from oblivion a large number of floating 
hymns, and will appeal to devotionally minded readers. 

S. K. De 


BENGALI 

VIDY ASAGAR-GRANTHAVALI: SAHITYA, or 
THE WORKS OF PANDIT ISWAR CHANDRA 
VIDYASAGAR, Volume 1, Literature. Editorial Board: 
Suniti Kumar Chattopadhayay, Brajendra Nath Bandy o- 
padhayay and Sujanikanta Das. Published by the Ranjan 
Publishing House. 25-2, .Mohan Bagan Row, Calcutta, 
for'the Vidyasagar Memorial Committee. Price Rs. 5. 
Crown 4to 475-\-J0-\-12. There is a fine character¬ 
istic portrait of the Pandit on the cloth coxier. 

This sumptuous volume is the first of the four 
volumes of Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar’s works to 
be published by the Vidyasagar Memorial Committee of 
Midnaporc under the presidentship of Mr. B. R. Sen, 
Magistrate of that district and with the munificent help of 
Kumar Narasinha Malla Dev, B.A Raja of Jhargram. 

It contains a learned and thoughtful introduction 
'by Professor Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, a bibliography 
by Mr. Brajendranatli Banerji. four plates containing 
portraits etc., and the following works of the author: 

Betal-panchahinsau (“Twenty-five stories told by a 
Spirit”), Sakuntala, Mahabharat (Introductory portion), 
Sttar Banabas (“Exile of Sita"), 1‘rabhabati-Snmbhashan 
(“Lament addressed to Prabliabati"), Ramer Rajyabhisek 
(“Coronation of Rama”), Bhrantibrlas (“Comedy of 
Errors”), Vidyasagar-Charit (by himself) (An Aulobio- 
graphic Fragment) 

Pandit Iswar Chandi a Vidyasagar was one of the 
fathers and mouldcis of modern Bengali prose as we 
know it. In his hands it acquired a chasteness, a classical 
dignity and a music all its own. He was the first and 
one of the foremost of liteiary artists m Bengali prose 
No one’s knowledge and enjoyment of Bengali liieiature 
•can be complete without a study of Vidyasagar’s works. 

Of the man Vidyasagar this i? not the place to speak. 
Nor can his character and achievements be briefly des- 
■cribed. A Bandyopadhaya by birth, he signed his name 
as Iswar Chandra Sarma. By his vast and varied learn¬ 
ing he won the title “Vidyasagar” (“Ocean of Learning”). 
To this his countrymen Bdded the title “Dayar Sagar,” 
(“Ocean of Kindness”). He was, besides, an educational 
pioneer and reformer, a social reformer, a pioneer in life 
■insurance and in various other fields and an active 
philanthropist. Above all was his literaraliy unique and 
towering personality. Stern as the thunderbolt, true 
ns the pole-star, tender as a flower, unbending as the 
Himalayas, he was like himself alone. Bengal never 
•had another son like him. nor perhaps will again have 
another. 

Four of the works named above are based on 
Sanskrit originals, one on a Hindi original and one 
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relates the atory of Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors. 
But none of them are mere translations or compilations. 
The author’s creative genius, aesthetic taste and artistic 
talent are in evidence m them all. 

The Committee and the Editorial Board are to be 
congratulated on the expedition and care with which 
the first volume of this memorial edition has been 
brought out. The Raja of Jhargram has earned the 
(hanks of the public for the munificence with which he 
has financed the project. Those who revere Vidyasagar 
will be grateful to Mr. B. R. Sen. I. C. S., for the energy 
and enthusiasm with which he has been carrying out his 
self-imposed task. 

BANGIYA MAIIAKOSII, OR ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BENGALENSIS: Chief Editor, Profesor Amulya Charm 
Vidyabhushan, with a staff of competent assistant editors 
and co-workers. No. 20. 

This great work has been noticed before several 
times. It continues to be edited with bb much care as 
before and to be published regularly. The principal 
articles m the number under notice arc, Ajmer-Merwara 
by Naresh Chandra Milra, and AjataBalru by Amulya 
Charan Vidyabhushan. who tries to give an impartial 
view of the character of that ancient monarch. 

KURAL. Translated into Bengali: By Professor 
Nalmimohan Stmyal, M.A., Bhashatattvaratna. With 
forewords by Prof. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Dr. 
Dineschandra Sen, D. Liu., and Mr. A. Sattanathan, M.A. 
Bangiya Sahitya Pari shad, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2-8. 

The author has rendered good service to Bengali 
literatuie by translating this ancient Tamil classic into 
Bengali. 

Mr. A. Sattanathan says in Ins foreword: “'What the 
Bible is to the Christian World, the Kural has been and 
is to the Tamils. It is a unique literary work, inas¬ 
much as the whole realm of knowledge of the ancients 
traversed by the 3,330 aphorisims—the greatest master¬ 
piece of literary brevity.” “Tirukural is the work of 
one of the gieatest Tamil saints—Tiruvalluvar. This 

saint, like others, strive for and obtained his spiritual 
salvation, not by renouncing the world, but through 
“Grihastha Asram” (or householder’s life). Like the 
great saint of Sabannati, he was a weaver and a farmer. 
He preached through three thousand, three hundred and 
thirty couplets of the Kural the message of clean life. 
There is no mention of Hindu gods, or of ritualistic 
worship throughout the pages of Kural.” 

In their respective forewords both Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji and Dr. Dineschandra Sen have home witness 
to the literary excellence of the Bengali translation of 
this ancient Tamil classic. 

PRAG-AITIHASIK MOHEN-JO-DARO, OR PRE¬ 
HISTORIC MOHEN-JO-DARO: By Kunja Govinda 
Cosvami, M.A., Calcutta University Research Fellow, and 
Late Scholar, Archaeological Survey Department. With 
an introduction by Nani Gopal Majumdar, Superinten¬ 
dent, Auhaeological Survey of India. Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. 

This neatly printed and well-written handbook con¬ 
tains a map of Sind, a plate showing in parallel columns 
some similar or identical letters as written in Br s hm i 
script and in Mohen-j'o-Daro, Easter Island, ancient 
Elam, ancient Egypt, ftamer, Crete, and China, and ten • 
other plates giving photographic reproductions of aitea and 
ruins excavated and various **als, jewellery and other 
objects found therein. _ 

Sir John Marshall’s standard work on Mohen-jo-Daro 
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and Indus civilization is not easily accessible on account 
of its high price, and is moreover of no use to those who 
do not know Bengali. Mr. Gosvami has been a bene¬ 
factor to Bengali readers by writing this scholarly and 
documented work on a subjec'. of the pre-historical age 
which has revolutionized the study nf Indian history, 
civilization and culture. The book is divided into twelve 
chapters. The first is intrmliic.tory. The remaining 
chapters treat of the discovery and excavation of Molien- 
jo-Daro, the city and urban lifp, antiquities, the age and 
its inhabitants, religion, funerals, metals, earthen objects 
and colouring of caithen ware, seals, language, and the 
area ovei which the Indus civilization spreads. 

An index hss added to the usefulness of the work. 

X 


HINDI 

SATPANCH CUOUPAI from Ramcharit 
Man asa : By Pandit Hurigobtnd Tewan of Agra. 
Pages 446. Price Re. 1-4. 

Th s Hindi book is a collection of 57 verses from 
Goswami Tulsidas's Ramayana. The an lior has inter¬ 
preted a verse in that Ramayana “ Satpanch Chmipai ” 
etc., to mean 57 verses. There are various interpretations 
of the sentenre and Goswawji has left the meaning to 
be guessed and has surely never join'ed out winch verses 
be meant. An authority like late Ramdas Gour holds 
the sentenre to mean the whole book being a collection 
of 5i.0«0 Choupais. Be that as it may, we have here 
57 verses which the author has selected finm the 
Ramayana which, in his opinion, aie perhaps the best. 

The aiithni lias given elaborate notes of the verses 
which have not unoftrn gone wide of the maik Hi 
lias in many cases, travelled into speculative region 
leaving the plain meaning behind. 

H s notes on “ Jlan Byapaka Sarba Samana ”—“ God 
is omnipresent,” is an instance. In explaining these 
words, he obtains coiroboraiion of the thought from what 
he thinks to be the evolution of life from non-life in the 
formation of yeast in dough and ip the presence of wood 
weevil from wood. He supposes that dough and wood 
created these lives w tli the help of heat and mots'lire etc. 

The more Tulsi Ramayana is read, the bctlei. But 
commentation does the cause a harm by imposing far¬ 
fetched and often absurd meanings on simple matter- as 
in the above sentence. 

Satisii Chandra Das-Gupta 

MAHATMA BASAVESVAR KE VACHANA: 
Translated b\ A. B. Snmrasamurti and M. C. Sivananda 
Sarma. Published by M. N. Sivappa and At. N. 
Manjappa. Bangalore City. Pp. xxxii+58. 

The life and teachings of Basavunna, tbe great 
religious tcache. - of the South in medieval times are 
presented in a luc'd style. He was the founder of the 
“Virasaiva” sect and the father of the Canarese litera¬ 
ture. We are grateful to the authors for this 1i tie book, 
which gives the oiiginai in Canarese also. There are a 
few pictures. The book is dedicated to Mahatma Gandhi. 

PHULON KI SEJ: By Mr. Vijay Bahadur Singh, 
B.4. Published by the Ganga Pustakmala Office, 
Lucknow. Pp. 339 ., Price Rs. 2. 

*This is a book of advice meant tar the newly married 
couple. What a married man and woman should know 


are delineated in ine form of dialogue. We hope thus 
book will help many a young couple to make their new 
home-life comfortable and wise. 

CEHUN KI KHETI: By Mr. B. S. Nigam, L. /g. r 
BSi. Published by the Ganga Pustakmala Office r 
Lucknow. Pp. 144. Price Re. 1. 

As the name implies, evcrvth ng about wheat is the 
subject-mailer of this book. The at tlior. a teacher of 
ihe Agricultural College of Cawnpur, has done a public 
service hv putt ins together all kinds of inh'rnatinn one 
would like to know. There are many diagums, charts- 
and statistics. Wheat culture being an important source 
of income to H. P, this book s expected to fulfil a real 
want in our scientific btcruturc. 

Rames Bash 


TELUGU 

YOUVANA JWAL4 on FLAME OF YOUTH : By 

Kundurti Narasimha Rao. Pages 87 Price annas twelve. 
Can be had of the Author, “Sunday Times," Madras. 

Mr. Kundur i is already known in the Telngu literary 
circle as a facile writer. His present wi rk—seventy 
three topics in veiso—is an achievement towards success. 
The piems on Jawaharlal and the Lake Painpa are 
thought-piuvokmg. The woik accords a good redding. 

PREMA DHAKMA or RELIGION OF DIVINE 
LOVE By Yellapantuhi Jagannadhan, BA. Pages 207 -(- 
21. Venhataram Power Press, Ellore. 

The work is an exposition co-ordinating, 

the thiee mighty religions of the world—Hinduism, Islam 
and Chr stonily. The main tenets of the tluee rdigions 
are diawn into analogy with regard to the conrep ion of 
God. Prayer and Preaching. 

SWAG4TAM: No 5 of Yuva Karyalaya Series: 

By K. Kutumbarao. Pages 92. Pace annas four. Can 
be had of Yuva Karyalayam, Patapeta, Tenali. 

Six shoit stories depicting the probabilities and 
pitfalls of the society. The characters narrate their 
own stories. The style thioughout is crisp. 

R. S. Bharadwaj 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

THE STUDENT: By Ch. L. Sastri, b.a. Pp. 39 . 
1937. Price annas eight. 

A brief study of the aims and ideals of education 
from a psychological point of view. 

FOREIGN POLICIES IN SINO-JAPANESE CON¬ 
FLICT: By Pankai Kumar Mukherire, M.A., B.L. 

Chackervertty, Chatterjee & Co, Ltd. IS, College Sq. r 
Calcutta. Pp. 24. Price annas four. 

The various factors that led to the conflict have been 
briefly discussed and to a certain extent China has been 
made responsible. 

SOME POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF SEPARATED' 
BURMA: By V. C. Nair. Pp. 40. 

A brief discussion of the problems and duties of thtfc 
Indians residing in Burma. 



THE HINDU MIDDLE CLASS IN BENGAL 

By BIRENDKA KISHORE ROY CHOUDHURY, m.l.a. 


For nearly one century and a half the middle 
class in Bengal acquired a reputation for in¬ 
tellectual acuteness, for public spirit, for social 
■service and lor political work, which was of an 
unique character. Its contributions to social 
And political progress of the country have been, 
in fact, outstanding. This class, however, is 
now' threatened not only with paralysis but also 
with extinct.on. Foi long ami m fact too long 
we have looked upon the attacks upon Uus class 
with supreme unconcern But it is time that 
we should cease to be indifferent to this question 
anti study it with as much sympathy and care 
as possible. 

Bengal has been a land of zemindars 
virtually from time immemorial. In the time 
of Emperor Akbar and his immediate successors, 
the zemindary system was abolished in many 
parts of the Empire. Direct relation was estab¬ 
lished between Ihe Government and the tillers 
of the soil. But in Bengal, even in these days 
when the ryotary system was in vogue in most 
of the subas, the old zemindary system re¬ 
mained enthroned. In the first three quarters 
of the s.xtecnth century when the Moghuls were 
not yet the masters of the province, it was 
really parcelled out into a number of almost 
independent fiefs. The Central Government 
was a misnomer. It was without power and 
authority over the outlying districts which were 
administered by the local potentates. Isa 
Khan of Mymcnsingh, Kedar Rai of Dacca. 
Protapaditya of Jessore were practically 
sovereigns of their own districts. In the last 
■quarter of the sixteenth century, Bengal passed 
into the hrnds of Emperor Akbar and the local 
barons were gradually deprived of their sove¬ 
reignty. All the same, however, they or their 
descendants continued to be the vassals of the 
Emperor with considerable power and authority 
over their old fiefs. The concession thus made 
in this respect became sacrosanct. Throughout 
the seventeenth century when Moghul authority 
was firmly planted in this province, the zemin¬ 
dars were a most important factor of the admin¬ 
istration. Sometimes from among them the 
district officers (Fouzdars) were chosen. Even 
when the Fouzdars were appointed from out¬ 
side, tliev had to work in full co-operarion with 
the local zemindars. In the next century the 


structure of Moghul administration gradually 
broke down and the zemindars not only main¬ 
tained the rights and privileges which they had 
exercised and enjoyed in the previous hundred 
years but also took advantage of the new situa¬ 
tion and further augmented their position. By 
the middle of the century we find then again 
firmly rooted in power. They again in fact 
became semi-sovereign magnates with powers of 
life and death over their tenants. 

The scions of these lundholding families 
descended in many instances to the middle class. 
In England the younger sons of a noble were 
never regarded as nobles unless elevated to the 
peerage for their own merit. They became part 
and parcel of the middle class. They might be 
closely related to the nobility and might cherish 
in most ca«cs the same ideals and traditions 
as the landed aristocracy, but their place was 
all the same in the middle class. They were 
not members of the order of nobility which in 
England could not on this account, grow into 
a caste as it did m France and other continental 
countries. In Bengal there was never in vogue 
the system of primogeniture under which the 
younger hrothcr* eould enjoy no share of the 
real property of their fathers and forefathers. 
All the sons in fact inherited their father’s pro¬ 
perty usually in equal proportions. This cus¬ 
tom resulted in the partition of estates into 
small sub-divisions. Necessarily the scions of 
ancient aristocratic houses gradually became the 
owners of only small estates from which they 
could realise only a small income. Inevitably, 
therefore, they swelled the middle class. The 
growth of this class should m fact be mainly 
traced to this origin. 

Thai the Hindu middle class in Bengal con¬ 
sisted until recently of the members of only a 
few particular castes is due to the fact em¬ 
phasised in the previous paragraph. The 
middle uass Hindus in the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries almost exclusively belonged to 
those castes only to w’hich were affiliated the 
great feudal magnates of the sixteenth and 
earlier centuries. Many of them had become 
absolutely impoverished when the Britishers took 
hold of this province. T^ey had nothing to 
take pride in except th<ir lineage and past, 
traditions. These constituted their only capital 
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on the basis of which they were to begin 
afresh a career of usefulness in the new regime. 
Fortunately the establishment of the British 
Raj opened out to them a two-fold opportunity 
Some of them became associated with the officers 
of the East India Company in the pursuit of 
trade and commerce. In this capacity they 
found it possible to replenish their depleted 
purse and exercise again their old influence in 
society. Others again of this class picked up 
as much education as possible in those days and 
became employed in those minor offices under 
the British Government, which were then open 
to the children of the soil. Thrifty and indus¬ 
trious, they made considerable savings out of 
their slender income and set up families which 
came to fill important roles in society. 

It should be pointed out here that both 
those who amassed money out of trade and tliose 
who made savings out of their income as 
petty government servants invested virtually 
all their money in land. This was regarded 
in those unsettled days as the only sure 
investment Small estates were purchased 
by these thrifty people and the innumerable 
Bmall zemindary and talukdari houses which 
we notice in this province were founded 
in this manner. If any small talukdar in our 
country-side is asked today about his ancestry 
and the founder of his family, he would reply 
that he is descended from some sixteenth cen¬ 
tury magnate, say Protapaditya, in the twelvet.h 
generation and that the small estate of which 
a share he now owns and enjoys was purchased 
by his great-grand father who was either the 
Sheristadar of a District .lodge or the Dewan 
of a Collector. 

During the first six or seven decades another 
class of people has made rapid headway in this 
province. It also should now be regarded as 
part and parcel of the Bengali middle class It 
is that thrifty and industrious body of small 
traders and merchants who previously did not 
enjoy any important status in the social or¬ 
ganization of the province. Gradually, however, 
they not only made their economic and finan¬ 
cial influence increasingly felt but they also 
stormed the citadels of education and culture 
and broke down the distinctions between them¬ 
selves and the old middle class. Many of them, 
willingly or unwillingly, also became talukdars 
and estate-holders. But still it should be known 
that this portion of the Bengali middle class 
today is engaged *in banking, industry and trade. 
If it has to own and manage any landed estates, 
that it does only as a side business.. 

So we may summarize the portion of the 


Bengali middle class today as follows. It con¬ 
sists not merely of about three or four million 
high caste Hindus who usually trace their 
descent from the feudal magnates of the six¬ 
teenth or earlier centuries. It consists also of 
a large body of other people who may not have 
such long traditions behind them but who during 
the last few decades have forced their way to 
the forefront and have now virtually the same 
occupation and the same standard of living as 
the members of Hie old middle class I am not 
including the. Mnhomedans for the time being 
in this class. For long after the Battle of 
Plassey when the centre of political gravity 
shifted from Murshidabad to Calcutta, the, 
Mahomedans continued indeed to be prosperous 
in this province but they became more and more 
crest-fallen as decades passed. The transfer of 
political control from the hands of their co¬ 
religionists to those of the British, however, so 
disheartened and discouraged them that gradu¬ 
ally they lost their foothold and economically 
became increasingly depressed. The old 
Mahomodan families became impoverished and 
their scions unable to accommodate to the new 
situation practically descended to the prole¬ 
tariat They set their face definitelv against 
the new learning and on that, account became 
shut, out for a long period from Government, 
service Nor did they make themselves useful 
to the European merchants or industrialists 
On this score, except in the case of a few land¬ 
holding families, the Moslems in Bengal became- 
by stages only a body of mere agriculturists. 
We '’hall see at, a later stage that during the 
last half century the situation has been con¬ 
siderably improved and a middle class is slowly 
emerging among them. But until recently 
virtually there was no such class among the- 
Moslems of Bengal and by the middle class we 
meant only the Hindu middle class. 

The contributions of the Hindu middle class 
to the economic, social, cultural and political 1 
progress not only of this province but of the 
whole country are well-known. The members 
of this class were the first to take to the new 
learning. It was they who first assimilated the 
learning of the West and drew inspiration from 
the great writers, philosophers and poets of 
Europe. They became familiar with the ideals 
of the great philosophers and statesmen who* 
ushered in the French Revolution and who were 
mainly responsible for introducing in Europe 
the traditions of liberalism and freedom. They 
became inspired by the gospel which Rousseau 1 
had preached and by the doctrines which 
Bentham and Mill had enunciated. It was be- 
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cause of this inspiration which they received, 
it became possible for them to break away from 
the thick crust of traditions which had under¬ 
mined the old adaptability of the Hindu society 
and made life a miserable burden to a consider¬ 
able section of the people. It was from among 
them were sprung the great religious leaders 
and prophets who declared a crusade against 
these unreasonable traditions anti unthinking 
practices of Hindu orthodoxy. Keshab Ohundcr 
Sen, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and Swami 
Vivekenanda were if anything the great leaders 
of the Indian renaissance. They were sprung 
from the middle class of this province Their 
contributions to the social and cultural progress 
of this country, I need not pause to estimate 
and ealeulate. They are today writ large on 
the face of our society. Without their services 
the awakening among the depressed classes 
and their accession to the seats of power would 
Hindu middle class of Bengal that its members 
have been out of the question. 

Sometimes a charge is brought against the 
have always hankered after Government jobs 
and have shown little initiative in the fields 
of trade and industry. As Government servants 
or as employees in other capacities, they might 
have lived comfortably and exercised some 
influence in society, but their real contributions 
to the economic progress of the country were 
nil. This point of view is absolutely erroneous. 
It may be admitted at once that the members 
of the middle class in Bengal took a fancy to 
fixed and secure jobs which brought them only 
a moderate income and avoided the avenues of 
adventure and risk. But it should not be 
forgotten that these people were uniformly 
very thrifty and the savings which they made 
from their moderate income were invested not 
only in the purchase of landed estates and in 
the building up of houses but also in tea 
gardens and in large scale industries. Bengal 
was never well-known for its town and cities. 
If town life has considerably developed during 
the last hundred years and more and if a new 
municipal civilization is developing apace in 
this Presidency, for that the thrifty middle 
class is largely responsible. Many of the large 
scale manufacturing industries whose growth 
is a new feature in Bengal would also not 
have been possible but for the alacrity with 
which the middle class subscribed to the shares 
of these companies. It is also a new sign of 
the times that the members of this class can no 
longer be said to be passive and sleeping share¬ 
holders alone of the Joint Stock Companies. 
They are also gradually taking the initiative 


and evincing the enterprise in floating companies 
and establishing industrial firms on their own: 
account. The old charge is in fact absolutely' 
belied by the activities of the middle class.. 
Their contributions to the economic and indus¬ 
trial progress of the province are by no means 
negligible. They are immense. 

This class which has contributed so much 
to the progress of the country is now threatenedt 
with extinction. There are, of course, some 
factors at work now over which wc have no 
control There was a time when the members- 
of the educated middle class of Bengal had an 
opportunity of useful occupation all over India. 
Their services as civil servants, teachers, legal 
advisers, and judicial officers were requisitioned' 
in the other provinces as well as in the States 
Such employment not only brought money into 
their pocket but also added to the talent and 
experience of the middle class in Bengal. This- 
souree of employment has, because, of local com¬ 
petition in other parts of the country, almost 
dried up. We. must not count any longer upon 1 
any demand upon our services from outside. 

Within the province also the old Hindu- 
middle class cannot expect to hold its own in- 
certain fields of activity. In the local civil 
services, on the bench, at the bar, and also im 
the medical profession it must reckon with con¬ 
siderable competition on the part of the mem¬ 
bers of other groups of people who even some 
time ago had no ambition in these spheres. 

But altliough the old Hindu middle class 
is prepared for facing competition from the new¬ 
comers in these fields, it was unprepared for 
some of the frontal attacks which have been- 
otherwise hurled upon their interests in recent 
years. As already stated, many of the mem¬ 
bers of the Hindu middle class are small taluk- 
dars, estate-holders and scions of ancient land- 
holding families. The interests of these persons 
were adversely affected by the Tenancy legisla¬ 
tion of 1928. They will be more vitally and’ 
drastically undermined by the Amendment Bill 
which is now before the Upper House. By the 
reduction in the pcrcenl age of the transfer fee 
in 1928 the middle class has already suffered' 
some loss of income. By the present Amend¬ 
ment Bill their income from this source will be 
washed out altogether. What is more stilt is 
that an atmosphere has been created in the- 
province in which it has become a difficult, if 
not almost an impossible task to collect even- 
50% of the legitimate dues from the tenants. 
The landholding portion f the Hindu middle 
class is consequently ill-off now. If the present 
situation continues its position will be desperate. 
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It should also .be known that at present 
about fiity thousand people are employed by 
the zemindars and talukdars m the management 
•of c.'tates. Many of these unpljyees hold 
responsible posts and earn a decent income 
and thereby they have made themselves useful 
members of their society. Blit with the 
periodical attacks upon the rights and puvilepcs 
•of the zemindars and the consequent loss in 
their income, the numbci of employees will also 
be lowered and another source of decent 
•employment for the middle cla'-s will also dry 
up in this fashion 

That portion of the middle class in Bengal 
which was engaged in indigenous banking and 
was so long well off on this score has al-o been 
menaced by the different leg slative enact ments. 
The passing ol the Agricultural Debtors’ Act 
in 1936 has especially handicapped this group 
■of people in the province It i* true that the 
problem of rural indebtedness has become acute 
in Bengal as elsewhere in India Some in jures 
for the conciliation of debt were therefore 
necessary and even, I should say, urgent. But 
the form in which the measures for conciliation 
have been prescribed has subjected moneylender* 
and bankers to a difficulty and a handicap 
which are becoming a cau^e for their ruin 
Already an atmosphere had been so created in 
the province a« to make the realization of debt 
-a very arduous job. The establishment, of the 
Debt Conciliation Boards under the Act of 
1936 has made hostile and in some places even 
■corrupt people the arbitrators between the 
creditors and the debtors. A situation has been 
created m which the legitimate clues of even 
the most benevolent, creditors have become hard 
to realise. The portion of the middle class which 
was so long thriving on indigenous banking is 
in this fashion threatened with ruin and 
extinction. 

While those members of the middle class 
who arc creditors have been brought within the 
jurisdiction of the Debt Conciliation Act, those 
who are debtois do not profit by it m the 
least The Act of 1936 is intended to give 
relief only to those who are engaged directly 
as agricultural farmers or labourers. As the 
members of the middle class are not usually so 
•engaged, they cannot have their debt conciliat¬ 
ed under its provisions. They have to pay their 
pound of flesh as originally contracted for. So 
the situation bus come to this that while the 
middle class people cannot realise the money 


which they have lent, they have to clear the 
debt which they themselves have incurred. This 
is a condition of tli ngs winch cannot be said 
to be just and equitable. 

The fury against the middle class which 
we now notice in the province is to a great 
extent the result of the communal rivalries in 
Bengal. As already referred to, the Moslem 
middle class had long ago been washed out as 
a result, of the shifting ut political power from 
Murshidabad to Calcutta. Dunng the last 
hundred years while the Hindus m most cases 
were the estate-holders and creditors, the 
Moslems were the tenants and debtors. The rela¬ 
tions between the creditors and the debtors can 
nowhere be very pleasant and happy In B ngal 
they became' more bitter because of tin communal 
affiliations of the two classes. It is true that 
a new Moslem middle class i« now' in the making 
in Bengal. The Moslems are profiting more anil 
more by university education and are being in¬ 
creasingly employed in both h.gher end lower 
senders under the Government. In the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Services they have 457o of the 
vacancies reserved for them. In the Jud cial 
Sendee they have, bv recent, order. 407? so 
reserved. In some of the posts ag 'in, it is alone 
the Moslems who are Virtually b mg recruited. 
They are making headway also in the p”ofe$- 
sions. They have again the lion’s share of the 
compniatively lucrative membersh p of the legis¬ 
lature. The Moslems thus honours b’y em¬ 
ployed and occupied are founding families which 
must be counted among the middle class. 

If this Moslem middle class had developed 
earlier no communal zeal could have made the 
attacks upon the interests of the Hindu m.d'llc 
class in this province so pcisistcnt and bitter 
as they have become. The Hindus and the 
Moslems would have then the same rights and 
privileges to protect and maintain Unfortu¬ 
nately before the growth of the new' Moslem 
middle class in Bengal, the invasion upon the 
rights of the Hindus of this order began in 
earnest. So the prospect from the standpoint 
of the Hindus appears rather to te gloomy. 
While a new Moslem piiddle class is slowly 
developing, the old Hindu middle class is being 
washed out. It is high time that people lay 
their heads together and devise means to main¬ 
tain the class which has not only made Bengal 
what it is today but whose services arc still 
necessary for the steady progress of the 
country. 
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In a French journal, Fit at Lu, a writer points 
out that of the pol.tical figures of the 
present world Herr Hitler uses the word 
piaee more frequently than any other. 
Certainly, after his peaceful victory m Austria 
no one can deny that the Fascist dictators are 
our lest safeguards far peace. It is a paradox 
no douht, but the situation itself is paradoxical. 
It Lrngs into pronuicncc the bewilderment 
winch has overtaken ihc peoples and politician* 
oi ilie world. A civil war is raging for about 
two years in Spam; other nations ate pouring 
in t! "ir \ohmtccrs in the CQuntiy while then 
politicians sit anti discuss non-intervention 
War ha*i not been declared—there need not be 
any war officially—but thousands of'Chinese 
soldiers have been mowed down, innocent 
citizens bombed to death, flourishing cities 
and value bte propci ties destroyed lor ever 
while Japan is making of the Ch nese 
a lnendiy people. The world is being whipped 
into a mail crusade against. Soviet communism 
by the Fascist powers of East and West 
while in Moscow itself Stalm, the dictator 
of the proletariat, is shooting the last of the 
orthodox tor what others suspect to he nothing 
but their crime of communism Powers on the 
one hand are sacrificing all old codes of hunom 
and principle for negotiation and appeasement 
of the nnghty, and, on the other, a race, of 
armament pioeecda m feverish haste. The 
very economic structure of society appears again 
to creak under the strain in many parts of the 
world So, while three divisions of the Reich 
army were cniciing the Austrian tcrutoiios, tie* 
British Premier, and Fore:gn Secretary ware ex¬ 
pressing their ‘ grave concern ’ for the country at 
a lunch with tjic German Foreign Minister and 
regaided the conversation as ‘specially valuable ‘ 
Austria’s fate ns an independent country is 
scaled. There is no fear of a war any more, 
nations will meet violent deuth like China and 
Abyssinia or peaceful death like Austria 
These inherent contradictions of the situation 
in the rapidly moving world leave people 
bewdldercd. 

■* The End op Austhia 
Herr Hitler occupies the world stage now. 
Less than a month ago he had forced the 
Austrian Chancellor Dr. Sehuechnigg to share 
his authority with the Austrian Nazis. The 


triumph began. Di. Scyss-Inquarl, the new 
Minister, and his followers were not slow to* 
make it plain at Graz and Linz Never recon¬ 
ciled, Dr Schu.'chmgg and lus Father'and Front 
at first tried weakly to stein the tide—Austria 
must remain Catholic and independent. The 
issue was about to he forced, and the Chan¬ 
cellor at last, put up .1 good tight. He even 
looked to the workers who hail been so long, 
fcuppiesscd. A plebiscite for ‘ a free German 
Austria” was to be held on the 13th March 
last. To Berlin this appeared ‘ more than 
dangerous' Three divisions were sint, two 
air squadrons landed at Linz and over 
Vienna flew bombers, carrying Swastika mark¬ 
ings The plebiscite was cancelled as the ulti¬ 
matum told, and Dr. SchuM*hnigg resigned, and 
was replaced by Dr. Scyss-Inquart with a Nazi 
Cabinet, while the Fuehrer crossed the frontier,, 
marched through Brannan, his Austrian birth¬ 
place, and proceeded to Vienna. ‘ Our goal is- 
reached : one people, one Reich, one Fuehrer ' 
deelnml the Austrian Nazi leader, Herr 
Klau-ncr. A country can he conquered, it is- 
evident, without war if the war-lord is ready 
to use his guns. 

Tin: Anschluss - Desired ani> Resisted 

For Austria the fate may not. be too un¬ 
welcome Belonging to the same German race 
Austrians would naturally be in favour of an 
Anschluss The old graces ami refinements of' 
the great Hale-burg days are faded out of the 
life of the post-war Austria ami its entrancing 
cap'tal Vienna. The Viennese, however, ‘a 
profoundly civilized people, still drank gallons 
of beer and the best coffee m the world, dis¬ 
cussing placidly the really important things of 
life, like MozsTt and whipped cream. 1 But they 
had also to adjust their life to ‘ this shrinkage 
from imperial greatness ’ into a poor and de¬ 
clining city which ate up more than its hinter¬ 
land produced. Imports exceeded the exports, 
and, Austria mainly lived on international' 
financial borrowings. Nations at the League 
were zealous of keeping it on its leg anyhow 
ns a buffer State in a key position. Even the 
Customs Union of 1931 proposed between 
Austria and pre-Nazi Germany was frowned’ 
upon bv France, Italy ar. 5 Britain. Nemesis 
thus waited for her hour. The step of the* 
Allies provoked the well-known crisis— the? 
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'tollapse of the Credit Anstalt and the crash in 
banking, credit and exchange that complicated 
the slump,—and that in a groat measure paved 
the way for the Nazis to power in Germany in 
February, 1933. 

Until the rise of Hitler an Anschluss was 
-what the two German-speaking people desired, 
and what the friends of the Stressa front dis¬ 
approved. Up till then ‘ the dominating motif 
of Austrian politics,’ to quote the author ol 
Imide Germany, was ‘ the disequilibrium between 
Marxist Vienna and the clerical country side.’ 
The rise of Hitler .shook the two, who should 
have combined m opposition at the hour it they 
could foresee things Dr. Dollfuss found hnn- 
eelf dictator in March, 1933, when the 11 Austrian 
..parliament committed suicide ”. Hitler's inten¬ 
tions regarding ‘ Gleiehsaltung ’ was alreudv 
known,—the very first paragraph of Mem Karnpf 
•clearly avowed what this German from Austria 
-considered to be the destiny for himself and hi- 
people. It. is m opposition to this that Dr. 
•Dollfuss stood. The Nazis were gaining adher¬ 
ents in Austria Flushed with victory m 
Germany, they thought of carrying this poor 
Austrian republic by storm. But for their 
usual method of violence, Austria would have 
’been (heirs “ In 1932, Austria wa- probably 
•eighty per cent pro-Anschluss By the end of 
1933, it was at least sixty per cent against 
Reason ■ “ the Hitler Terror ” Tlte Heimwehr 
an armed semi-Fascist body, at the time dis 
approved of the Nazi personnel The socialist- 
of Vienna, its rival, must never of course 
surrender to Hitler. The .lew- of Austria 
knew what fate awaited them if the 
Nazis won the day. Average Austrian was 
a good Catholic and must fight Nazi paganism 
Austria and Hungary, both again, were in 
favour of a restoration ot the llabsburgs To 
all these Anschluss with Nazi Germany was 
now unthinkable. But Dr Dollfuss was not 
eager to cement the anti-Nazi forces of 
Austria in one opposition. Though not 
altogether happy in his relation with the 
Heimwehr of Prince Starhembcrg and Major 
Fey (who recently committed suicide with his 
family on the Nazis, absorbing Austria), the 
Austrian anti-socialists. Dollfuss w r as bent 
on crushing the socialists of Vienna as early as 
possible. The Heimwehr “ forced the hands of 
Dollfuss, who by his drastic measures provoked 
the Austrian socialists into an armed resistance 
In February, 1934, and then ruthlessly sup¬ 
pressed them by the use of artillery with a loss 
•of many hundred lives ” (A Short History of 
International Affairs —Gathorne Hardy). A 


bulwark against. Nazism was thus destroyed. 
Some respite for Dollfuss as against Hitler was 
of course gained by the demarche of the Great 
Powers, Britain, France and Italy, declaring 
to maintain Austrian independence. But 
in July the Austrian Nazis planned the coup 
which failed, except for the elemination of 
Dr Dollfuss, a victim to the Nazi gunmen. The 
indignation of the powers was a check on official 
German pronouncement. Signor Mussolini wont 
so far as to move troops to the Austrian 
liontier m defence ot Austria. The Putsch 
thus ended Austria now found Dr. Kurt von 
Schusclmigg, a devout Catholic, as its Chancellor. 
Prince Starheniberg was next pushed out in 1936 
for his indiscretion in congratulating Mussolini 
on his Abyssinian success The Heimwehr was 
also cleaned up, and dissolved and incorporated 
into the Government militia. A Fatherland 
Front was organised instead Meanwhile, Hitler 
and Mussolini were being drawn nearer by 
the German refu-al of sanctions against Italy 
m the Abys-inian war. and. as the German 
boycott was killing Austria, an agreement in 
July, 1936, between Sehusclmigg and Herr von 
Papon, the German Minister to Austria, recog¬ 
nizing Austrian independence. came as a relief 
to all The interlude lasted till the Berchtes- 
gadeti meeting m February last. And now the 
Nazi drama begins on the Austrian stage with 
the Fuehrer as the Fuehrer of Austria 

Austria under the Swastika is not a happy 
tlung to contemplate Even without the reports 
that pour forth speaking of the plight of the 
Jews, of the Catholic and Fatherland Front 
leaders, of the number of suicides, ot the arrest 
of figures like Dr Freud. Dr. Neumann, the 
Archbishop of Salzburg, one can well imagine 
the conditions that prevail there now under the 
Nazis But that an Anschluss was the only 
solution lor this small State, every body even 
now inu-t recognize “ Austria’s fate is indis¬ 
solubly connected with that of Germany,” 
concluded Mr. Gunther even in 4936, “ the only 
eventual path of Austria is in the German orbit. 
And it is not impossible if Austria, long an 
obstacle separating the two Fascist States, mav 
become a bridge connecting them.” It is so 
now 

The Nazi Coup and its Reaction 

Europe is at the moment reacting to 
Hitler’s steps. It produced a ‘ magical effect ’ 
in French politics, where the usual Cabinet 
cruris vanished, M. Blum of the Front 
Populaire finding himself at the head of a sort 
of National Cabinet supported by all parties of 
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Right and Left. The problem of the franc 
remains to be tackled, but France is agreed on 
the speeding and expansion of the defence pro¬ 
gramme. A prompt overture was made to 
Mussolini, the former Lord High Protector of 
Austrian Chancellor, for concerted action to 
estore its independence. Italy refused it; the 
Fuehrer had already telegraphed to II Duce 
reminding how he stood by the Fascist dictator 
at the time of the Abyssinian war. lie assured 
that he had guaranteed the Premier Frontier. 

“ That decision ■frill never be touched or ques¬ 
tioned.” Mussolini agreed. Perhaps he expect* 
in luture some consideration for this in the 
shape of German support for Italy m her 
claims to an additional advantage on the 
Mediterranean sea-hoard againt-t British or 
other interests. Britain, pledged to Austrian 
independence, coolly and dispassionately con¬ 
sidered the situation. With Lord Halifax as 
Foreign Secretary and the present Cabinet in 
penver the Nazis are assured of that no doubt 
The Premier m the Commons, after stating that 
the government remained in the closest touch 
with the French Government, said : 

" It seems to us dial the methods adopted through¬ 
out call for the severest condemnation, and have admin¬ 
istered a shock lo all who are entrusted with the pre¬ 
servation of European peace. It ioilowed that what had 
passed could not fail to have prejudiced the hope if the 
British Government of removing misunderstanding 
between nations and prompting international co¬ 
operation " ( Reuter ). 

The policy of the British Government is 
indicated to be no more commitment, in Europe, 
and, therefore, no further guarantee for Czecho¬ 
slovakia or any other small powers against the 
Nazis or Fascists. A stronger defence plan wa* 
decided on with a bigger air ami. It has been 
long whispered, though stoutly denied, that 
Britain would give a free hand to Germany in 
Central Europe for an agreement—whatever be 
its value—with Herr Hitler who is to forego his 
claims to the return of the German colonies 
May be the Austrian affair may prove to be 
useful to strike a bargain now on the line, if 
: t is intended. 

Mitteletjhopa 

The shadow of Hitler has fallen on Mittel- 
europa for a long time. It now darkens the 
Central Europe and Danubian regions. Germany, 
we are reminded by a writer in the Nineteenth 
mtvry and After, “ cherished dreams of a 
erraan controlled Mitteleuropa long before the 
.dvent of National-Socialism, which has but 
ntensified the campaign, and, bv reason of its 
racial doctrines, provided it with a new and 
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formidable technique. The eventual aim is the 
Union of all the Gennan-speaking peoples of 
Europe in the Third Reich. This Greater 
Germany, while avoiding the absorption of non- 
German peoples, would reduce the Czechs to 
political impotence, and would bring Hungary 
and the Balkans into the German sphere of 
influence . . .” 

So, Czechoslovakia stands perhaps next, in 
the Nazi programme of German Expansionism. 

“ An autonomous Sudetenland within a federated 
Czechoslovakia ’’ was the talk so long. It may 
he made a reality soon by the Nazis. Mr 
Chamberlain in the Commons statement referred 
to the present German attitude in regard to 
the country : “ He said that he was informed 

that Marshal Goering, on March 11, had given a 
general assurance to the Czechoslovak Minister 
in Beilin that it would be the earnest endeavour 
of the German Government to improve German- 
Czeeh relations. The same day the Czecho¬ 
slovak Minister was assured by Baron von 
Nourath that Germany considered herself bound 
by the German-Czechoslovak Arbitration Con¬ 
vention of October 1925”— (Reuter). One 
would do an injustice to the Premier if one 
holds that he believed in that Nazi profession 
or asked others to believe it Czechoslovakia 
too knows that well enough, and already 
the Nazi temper is rising there. Its hope is 
centred on itself and on the Czecho-Freneh and 
Czceho-Rupsian Defensive Pacts. The pledge 
was repeated now by France. M. Hodja, 
the Czech-Premier, some tune ago replied hard 
to the Fuehrer, but he was striving equally for 
appeasement of the three millions of Sudeten 
Germans at home and for consolidation in the 
Danubian. The task becomes harder after the 
recent Nazi success. M. Hodja wanted his 
agreement with the German minority—the 
“ German Activists ”—to work, but would in no 
ease tolerate any Berlin dictation or accept the 
proposals put forward by the Sudetendeusch 
Party, with the approval of Berlin, for granting 
the German minority autonomous status within 
a federated Czechoslovakia. The plan of that 
Party is or was,—for the plan may change 
according to the changing Nazi temper, whatever 
assurance Dr. Goering might give,—that “all 
nationalities in the republic should be formed 
into autonomous administrative bodies,” the 
relation between the Sudeten Germans the 
Germans of the Raich is to be based on the 
principle of the Volksgemeinschaft and an 
approach to the Fuehrer P> nzep made in thfe 
election of its speaker of the Presidium 
l Nineteenth Century and After —Feb. 1938). 
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Czechoslovakia and Germany, “ should act in 
permanent friendship and unity of aim, 
‘ zu gleicher Hand im Donauraume.' “Broadly 
speaking,” pointed out the writer in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century and After, “ it means a commu¬ 
nity of interests and an approximation of the 
German and Czech policies m the Danubian 
regions. Theoretically it would mean an equal 
partnership. But as between a State of 66 
millions and a State of 15 millions such an 
equality could not exist. It would inevitably 
mean that Czechoslovakia would have to serve 
the interests of Germanism m the conduct of 
her foreign policy. This would create a state 
of affairs in which the entire present European 
equilibrium would be radically changed, and ir 
consequence Czechoslovakia reduced from sub¬ 
stance to shadow.” 

This is the very possibility—or certainty?— 
that the Czechoslovaks have to face now. 
The last of the ‘ German Activist ’ Minister in 
the Cabinet has resigned, and, that, in spite of 
the concessions that the State is making to its 
German minority. Nazi aims ami ambitions 
rule now the Sudeten Germans completely. 
What helps can the State count on? 

Of the allies of Czechoslovakia France has 
responded. Of Soviet Russia too it. may be 
sure. M Litvinoff called for a conference of 
Powers, which, we doubt, will never sit Again, 
for the moment Stalin is busy ‘ liquidating ’ 
the Old Guards It would be an amusing 
account were it not so tragic. Confessions and 
revelations and self-condemnation of the repent¬ 
ant accused, of the Left and Right, are a 
peculiarity of the Soviet trials These, howevei, 
are being repeated too long to carry any convic¬ 
tion with the initiated or uninitiated Even the 
Independent Labour Party of Britain came out 
with a statement condemning the ' regime of 
blood.’ The Revolt of the Marxist Angels is 
proving what Anatole France depicted in 
another connection. The Revolution is being 
consolidated—Stalin would maintain, and so all 
other good communists. And by the hard and 
cruel logic of events it also means perhaps that 
the Revolution is being betrayed, as Trotzkv 
from his exile cries. For ordinary men the old 
truth suffices—' Revolution eats up its children.’ 

Any way, it is clear, that everything is not 
so 'sound within Soviet Russia, and, a first class 
war perhaps will show that, in spite of the 
biggest army and the biggest air forces, the 
Soviet has foundered as the old Czarist Russia 
did. In the present crisis, naturally the Soviet 
voice is not, heard so loudly today. . 

Of the Central European and Danubian 


powers, Yugoslavia stands in a peculiar position, 
“ She is at once a Central European, a Balkan, 
and a Mediterranean State.” The States of 
these regions set some value on the friendship of 
this little power, and, M. Stoyadinovich, the 
Premier and Foreign Minister, had had success¬ 
ful deals m economic and other concessions 
from Mussolini on the Adnatnc Coast, had 
friendly economic links with Germany, and 
retains the French alliance and British friend¬ 
ship, and so far announces no bloc: 

In Rumania, Goga’s Rumanianism and 
anti-Semitism has suffered a sharp decline be¬ 
cause of the Nazi method of doing away with the 
Soviet Ambassador. The present regime is 
equally authoritarian, but probably unlike 
Goga’s no great admirer of the Nazi’s. 

There may be an attempt to reorient the 
policy m the Little Entente following the Nazi 
triumphs. France is no longer looked upon a* 
the essential protector for these Miiall powers 
An opinion is being freely aired in European 
press that “ in view of the commanding position 
of Germany and the re-exposed weakness of 
France, the Little Entente had better regard 
itself as dead and buried, and its members lmd 
better re-value their alliances with France ” 
{Under) This ‘Might from France’ is not a 
remote possibility for the Little Entente 
Powers 

The events m Central Europe have of 
course loomed large in the month. These are 
pregnant with big possibilities for Europe and 
the world. Yet, mighty and significant events 
are going on m other parts There is crisis m 
every corner. Poland settled a border quarrel 
with Lithuania l>y the Hitlerian method of an 
ultimatum, which made the Baltic State reopen 
the frontiers closed after Poland’s seizure of 
Vdna in 1921. It is another triumph of ‘ peace¬ 
ful method.’ And, it may open the Leningrad 
road for Poland, and its friend, Germany. A 
harried world, indeed, can hardly keep pace 
with our daily crop of * menaces The 
big victories of the Spanish Fascists under 
Franco over the Spanish Republicans may 
prove to be a turning point in the Spanish Civil 
War. France is already alarmed at this possi¬ 
bility and the consequent weakening of her 
position on the Mediterranean. Britain may 
look forward in unision with France to reach 
an agreement with Franco to keep the sea clear- 
for an Empire route. In China Japanese 
victories are as expected big and great. 

These political thunder-clouds naturally 
darken human horizon more than others. 
But a proper perspective of the world affairs. 
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as they are growing more and more complicated, 
would be missed if we forget that every nation 
big or small, is busy with an armament pro¬ 
gramme which may blow up the civilization, 
and under the weight of all this, the economic 
foundation of this civilization at any rate may 
give way. Dr. Tagore declares the doubts and 
suspicions, as well as the hopes and prayers, of 
thousands of his fellowmen when he writes, in 
the Manchester Guardian , 

“I can hardly imagine that the catastrophe can bo 
avoided, sinee all the European Powers are engaged in 
paving tne path of mutual annihilation. In spue of this, 


I hope the misfortune and suffering, if inevitable, will 
not exceed the limits of retribution, for there is much 
in European civilisation worthy of cherishing.’' 

European civilization, we should remember, 
is practically the modern civilization of all 
world. It is to be hoped that the contending 
forces within it that are about to come to a 
clash, soon rather than late, will leave it at a 
higher and stronger level, and, with old and 
obsolete forces shed off, open up a new vista 
for humanity for free and noble growth. Is u 
catastrophe necessary for that? 

G. H. 


AN INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGIST 


Dr. B. K. Chattericc has lecently come hack (o India 
after taking the D.Sc. (State Doctorate) from the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris in Pre-histone Archaeology and Anthro¬ 
pology. Before proceeding to Europe Dr. Chatterjee 
worked for several years in the Anthropological Labora¬ 
tory of the Indian Museum, Calcutta undei Di. B. S. 
(Julia and published an important memou on the Com¬ 
parative Anlhiopometiv of the Biabmms of Bihar which 
teceived high commendations fiom Emopean Anthro¬ 
pologists. In Paris he worked in the Laboratory of Proi. 
Paul Rivet in the Natural History Museum and undei 
Profs. Marcelle Boule and Henri Bieuil in the Institute 
of Human Palaeontology. He worked also lor a little 
while under Prof. Otto Sihlaginhaufen at Zurich and 
Prof. Th. Mollison at Munuh. 


Besides receiving theoietical naming iu the latest 
methods of Prehistoric Archaeology ami Anthropology, 
Dr. Chatterjee took part in ext aval ions of Palaeolithic 
sites at La Quina, Dordgone, and Charante under Piof. 
Henri Marlin and in Ahbeville under Prof Vayson tie 
Praddenne, He spent also one summei in the excava¬ 
tion of Neolithic and Roman age sites in Maiden Castle 
in England under Dr. Wheelei. 


Dr. Chatterjee is the first Indian to have received 
such high training in Prehistoric Archaeology and to have 
actually taken part in excavation of several important 
sites from the Palaeolithic to the Roman times under 
such world famous Archaelogists as the late Henri 
Martin, Prof. Vayson de Praddenne and Dr. Wheeler. 



Dr. B. K. Chatterjee, m.&c. (Cal.) n. sc. (Paris) 



“Go after “iip, sam; we’re backin’ you!" 


John Bull: “’elpl save ’im! Vi ^rearin' my bathin’ 
■nit I '* . „ , _ 

—Nw York Pott 


■-New York Post 

























INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Religion in the Wert 

The present position of religion in the West, 
is peculiar. The influence of the official religion 
•of Western civilization, Christianity, continues 
to decline. Though men in increasing numbers 
refuse to subscribe to orthodox beliefs, the part 
which religion has played in man’s life is far 
from being finished. Writes C E. M .Toad in 
The Aryan Path : 

Nature abhors a vacuum in the spiritual world no 
less than in the physical, and a host of religious sub¬ 
stitutes springs up to take the place of religion. There 
is Spiritualism, there is Christian Science, there is the 
Oxford Gioup Movement. All these in then different 
ways may he regaided as makeshifts designed to satisfy 
the need to believe which the traditional religion his 
failed to satisfy. 

Mote inipoitant are the political effects of the 

decline of religious belief. As the God above the clouds 

grows incieasmgly dim. the demand for a human 

substitute grows incieasmgly powerful In the Dictator¬ 
ship Slates the leaders are coming increasingly to be 
invested with quasi-divine attributes. “ Hitler is lonely, 
so is God Hitlei is like God,” is a quotation from n 
speech by one of the Nan ministers At an Art 

Exhibition recently held in Munich a picture of Herr 
Hitler speaking at a meeting print to the assumpmu of 
powei by the Nazi Government was entiled, “In the 
Beginning was the Word . Like God, the dictator 

is invested with infallible attributes. “Justice is Hitlei’s 
will;" “What Mussolini decrees is light;" “Stalin 
knows what is best foi his children.” Such statements 
are indicative at once of the need which the masses of 
modern Western civilization feel foi worship and of their 
willingness in the present twilight of religion to accept 
substitutes in human guise foi the deity they have lost. 
There are many causes for the modern worship of the 
State and the modern religion of nationalism; some are 
economic, Rome are political • hut one of the most 
important is the decline of official religion in the Western 
world, coupled with the persistence of the need to 
believe. 

I have mentioned so far only the surface manifesta¬ 
tions of this deep-seated need, manifestations which, in 
the absence of leligion. take the form of the acceptance 
of religious substitutes. Two causps ate, however,, at 
work in the West which may lead to a real religious 
renascence. The first is the manifest movement of the 
Western world in the direction of decivilization. 

In the second place, there is a growing recognition 
that science has not said the last word with regard to 
the constitution of the nniveise. 

Matter 

Scientists of the West once regarded matter 
as an enduring substance built up out of rigid 


lumps of reality known as atoms, which are 
fixed, indivisible and eternally indestructible. 
Writes Swanii Prunavcshananda in The Vedanta 
Kesari : 

Western scientists conceived matter as existing in 
space and persisting in time. This is no longei believed 
hv the modern scientists. The atoms which make up 
matter, when mimed to their ultimate entities, arc now 
broken up into little particles of electricity called 
electrons and protons. Thus it ha* been proved that 
matter practically transform* itself into electric energy. 
These elections and protons ait* invisible entities, but 
m ceitain cases it is said that electrons can be driven 
out of atoms and the ac.ua) path of electrons, darting 
at tremendous speed, can he photographed as they arc 
seen through faint mists in closed tubes. Although thev 
aie called particles of electricity, yet it is not known 
what they uie precisely. This much can he said that 
it is an activity of a mysteuous nature. So matter in 
Us final analysis loses it* substantiality and presents 
itself as varying combinations, re-combinations and com¬ 
plex arrangements of elei lions and protons. These are 
no more snbjeits of speculative philosophy but are 
dcmnnsuahlc scientific t.ulhs. 

The writer quotes Jeans : 

“ That because matter affects our senses as substantial, 
that is not lo he taken as a revelation of matter. In 
modem scicnee the substantiality oi matter has gone, 
ft hus passed from the legion of theory and become 
accepted science, and soiJd matter is an association of 
atoms which in turn ate associations of electrons and 
protons, purely non-material entities.” Eddington says 
that the notion of substance ha* dropped out of modern 
science and lias been dissolved away into a set of 
mathematical relations between entities of whose nature 
we know nothing. But theie is one species of matter, 
he suggests, of which we have a more intimate knowledge 
than is obtainable by the measuring instruments of 
m iencc. When a man is thinking and feeling, our 
scientific instruments would reveal nothing hut motions 
of the particles of brain, and in this fact, according to 
Eddington, lies the due to the unders anding of the 
nature of matter. That is to say, the nature of matter 
is of the same nature as though's, feelings and emotions 
— in one word it is mental. 

According to Einstein's Theory of Relati¬ 
vity, says the writer, matter is only a string of 
events as fleeting as thoughts, and science tells 
us nothing of their actutil nature. 

The old materialists regarded matter as something 
different from fleeting thoughts due to its apparent 
solidarity and permanence. Sir Isaac Newton, the dis¬ 
coverer of the Law of Graduation, regarded matter, 
apace and time as three separav and independent entities. 
They were independent in the sense that matter merely 
occupied time and spue, and apace remained the same 
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whether il wan occupied by matter ui not, and the .same 
was true of time. So space and time were regarded as 
quite independent of matter. They are no longer so. 
In Relativity Theory, the. notion of time and of objective 
space as separate independent entities has given place 
to the notion of space-time as insepaiahle and one actual 
reality. 

Einstein calls time as the four-dimensional continuum, 
of which three dimensional mattei itself is a part, and 
not something existing sepaiately Time according io 
this theoiy is not teneslrial or paioclual but static; and 
in virtue of this, parlirulai events perpetually come into 
and pass out of existence, And tin* forms which the- ■ 
events take are determined by space which is a 
permanent and universal matrix oi all that changes and 
becomes. So the objective conception of space lus been 
discarded by the pre-ent-day s’lenif This Theory if 
Relativity shows that there is something in this univeise 
which evades our intelligence, hut a certain aspect of 
this unity has been picked out by the rnmd and is 
railed matter. Thus the mind paititiuns out the -pace 
and time in which material entities exists. 

This amounts to say mg that tins univorso 
of time, space anti matter, as understood by us, 
is only a creation of mind itself 

According to Advaita Vedan a mattei is also mental, 
it is externalised thought. In fail, mailer and span are 
two diifcienl forms of one siib-lante, although ’lnv 
appeal to lie two distinct things. Says Chhandogva 
llpanishad <vi. 2): “Existence alone, mv deal, wa- 
there in the beginning, one without a seiond. h willed 
‘May I become many.’” "It' and its antecedent Existent e 
stand here for the Supreme Being. This act of se -ing 
or willing endows the Being with intelligent e, and it is 
this Intelligent Being that beiomes all this umvci-e nl 
matter with all its modifications 


Modern Medicine 

In his article on the evolution ol modern 
medicine m Th( Hindustan Renew F.t -Col 
G. H. Multony nives a brief history of the 
emergence of medicine as a science on organized 
by stem of thought In conclusion he writes ■ 

Glandular thuapy has lemoved the ban of mcurahilitv 
from some type- of psychologn al disorders, and psycho¬ 
analytical treatment-- instituted by Sigmund Fined ol 
Vienna—has In ought many neurotii and psychopalhu 
conditions within the realms of preventable and iinablc 
disease. 

Perhaps for ns the main interest in modern psycholo¬ 
gical teseareh is the influence it is acquiring in the 
education and upbringing of our children. Owing to 
this influence we hope our childien—or at least our 
grand-children—will be happiei in rhildhood and 
adolescence than we were, and will reach adult life free 
from many of the prejudices and complexes—“inferiority" 
and otherwise—which so complicate our human reactions 
in this geneiation 

Healthier in body, I think tney undoubtedly are. 
The work of child and maternity welfare clinics has 
already noticeably reduced the infant and maternity death- 
rates. and has been instrumental in producing a higher 
standard of physical fitness in the young of the race. 
Much research has been done in dietetics, and already 
the incidence of ricketts and other disewed due to mal¬ 


nutrition is maikedly less in such countries as England 
and Scotland. Pre-natal supervision has greatly modified 
ihe mimbci of abnormal births, and complications of 
maternity, in countries where maternity welfare clinics 
flourish 

Even recent discoveries in such a branch of pure 
-iienee as physics have in many cases been utilised by 
inodei n medicine. X-rays are commonly used as an aid 
to diagnosis in many conditions, while Electric, X-ray, 
and Radium therapy are employed in the treatment of 
many di-a-e-. especially of cancer, either alone, or to 
supplement the work ol both the physician and the 
surgeon. 

"Sience ha- no coiintiy," -aid Pasteur. Would it 
nut lie well, perhaps, if some knowledge of the sciences, 
particularly of biology, the science of the great principles 
of Life, on which medical science rests,—were considered 
a necessaiv part oi the education of every cultured 
person v Might not a wider knowledge of Nature and 
Lite lead lo a wulei outlook and to the recognition by 
all men ot the common enemies of humanity? Instead' 
of using the dim overies of science as weapons of destruc¬ 
tion against each othri. might not the nations m time 
he led lo piesent a muted front to the scourges of disease, 
and to direct the weapons of science towards their des¬ 
truction having through knowledge come to respect the 
-actedncss ol human life. 


Gold Exodus 

In the course of Ins article on currency 
events ilunnn (he depression in The ('alcuttu 
Hr new Dr .1. C Sinliti speaks of the enormous 
amount of ^old that was exported from India 
during, (lie five years 1931—1936 : 

The gold exodus, espei tally nn the scale in which 
il heuan uftei the linking of die rupee to sterling, is verv 
iinu-iidl in our economic history. From time immemorial, 
import of pit-nous metals has been a normal feature of 
Indian foreign trade. Pliny complained about 77 A. D. 
that India drained the Roman Empire of 55 million 
-e-ttiie- oi £158,000 worth of gold and silver every year. 
It wa- lint natural that he should describe India as * 
“ -ink of precious metals " a charge which has been 
lepeated by subsequent foreign writers. This inflow of 
pret nn- metal- was one of the factors which made it 
mine, e—aty for India to adopt a policy of mercantilism 
when it am-e in Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
rent in ies. 

It t- not of course implied that India was never 
an expidiei of gold in the past. To quote a few recent 
in-lances the net export of gold from India on private 
d< count, wa- valued at Rs. ].]5 crores in 1915-16 and 
ut R-. 2.79 crores in 1921-22. But such exports sink 
into insignificance when we compare them with the amount 
winch left the country during the five years 1931-32 
to 1935-36. 

The ne’ export of gold from India during the last five 
vears was more than one-forth of the total production in 
the whole world, excluding U. S. S. R. Ab the annual 
output of gold in this country is not even 2 per cent of 
the world production, the great bulk of the Indian export 
obviously came out of the quantity previously imported 
into the country which had been lying hoarded, partly 
in the form of bullion but mainly in the form of 
ornaments. 
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The Congress and National Education 

Writing about the Haripura Session of the 
Indian National Congress in Triveni, P. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya makes the following remarks on 
the subject of National Education and the 
policy adopted by the Congress m it 1 - lust 
session : 

One important field of discussion"- which hat- lecently 
been oveigrown with brush and hawthorn and tlu- veiy 
existence of which has been forgotten by the Indian 
National Congress, almost since the year J921, has been 
rediscovered at Haripura, and that is the subject of 
National Education. We cannot blame anyone fo: having 
neglected this subject all these years, because the Congress 
-could not control the wateis of life that alone can 
enrieh the fallow field of Education. Without that 
fertilizing flood of Nature's bounty, no land tan yield 
any fruit. The advent of the Congress Ministers how¬ 
ever to office in the Provinces of India has provided 
this assistance to the suhjc.t of National Eduratiun, and 
accordingly the Congress has revelled to this subject 
and laid down its policy, pointing out that national 
piogress ultimately depends upon the inethol, content 
gn.d objective of the education provided for the people. 
The basic principles which should guide such "dm ation 
have been laid down, the eaidmal points being, (1) Fiee 
and compulsory primary education foi seven veais on 
a nation-wide scale, with < 2> the mother-tongue as the 
medium of instruction, and with (3) some form of 
manual and productive work as the centre round which 
the whole scheme throughout this period revolves. And 
a new organization has heen brought into existence, 
called the All-India National Education Board, on lines 
paiallel to those of the All-India Spmneis' Association, 
and the All-India Hanjan Sevak Sangh, with power to 
collect its own funds and frame its own constitution and 
pel form all such acts as may be neeessaiv for the fulfil¬ 
ment of its objects. No small measure’s of lehel and 
help would therefore be forthcoming in suppott of the 
tottering institutions wedded to the promotion of 
national education, which have been struggling during 
the last 30 years and more and have kept the banner 
afloat; and the public may well icalize how the institu¬ 
tions brought into existence by non-official initiative a 
generation ago have had to wait foi nearly three decades, 
playing the part of * pioneer ’ schools and ‘ demonstra¬ 
tion ’ seminaries, before the principles for which the.' 
stood have obtained recognition at the hands of Govern¬ 
ment. The fact is the very Government had to change 
and a new one had to come into existem e in order to 
accept the principles, originally laid down by the 
Congress m Calcutta in 1906. 

Gaganendranath Tagore 

Dr. Stella Kramrisch observes in the Yismt- 
bharati News : 

Gaganendianath Tagore neither belonged to a school 
nor did he create one. His comprehensive world of art 
is also an exclusive one. Saturated with the conscious¬ 
ness of its means and contents, it lays itself out in 
crystals. They are a concentrated output and have no 
issue. This is the aspect which his work offers from 
nearby. A wider view, however, dispenses with the 
contingencies of the situation around his work and sees 
It in its attainment. It i* Indian, not by literary modi 
or established symbol. Where these occur in his work. 


it is by selection and not uf necessity. Despite the 
manifold modes of lus work, he was not versatile; he 
turned nowhere. The many modes to him were themes 
which lay in front of him, ready to be taken up, He 
raised them, one by one, and each in its place and made 
them into instruments to convey his vision. He bad his 
public to whom he conveyed it; the rhildren in his large 
family mansion, the ft tends he had in mind when paint¬ 
ing and to whom, in every sense, he gave his work. 
He did not paint for ait's «ahe, nor aeeording * to a 
programme. He did his work in accordance with his 
vision and to convey its message, a serene profundity. 


The Dravidian Racial Element in India 

The inevitable result of migration and 
contact of peoples has perhaps everywhere been 
the intermixture of races and cultures anti 
fusion of ethnic types. The ‘ Proto-Pravi- 
thans ’ or Indo-Mediterruneans appear to 
constitute along with the earlier 1 Proto- 
Australoid ’ or Pre-Dravidians. the basic sub¬ 
stratum of the hulk of the present Indian 
population Writes .Surat Chandra Roy, the 
editor, m Man in India : 

Although the native Pioto-Austi aloids of India would 
appeal to have been on a much lowei cultural level than 
the immigrant “ Mediterraneans.’' yet both were in origin 
branches uf the same Gauiasic me, and the two were 
theiefoie nui veiy sharply conn anting ethnic groups. 
The lnunigiant Inch .-Mediterranean people mid the higher 
sections of the original Pioto-Aiistreloid inhabitants of 
the counliy would appear to have armed in time at some 
sort oi working social irlations and there came about 
a certain amount oi blending of blood and cultures. More 
or less intei-bleeding of the two divergent types would 
lead to some inodifu ation of physique and temperament 
and ihe appearance ol a modified ra« ml type with varia¬ 
tions within the limits of a dominant pattern, which 
through inbreeding subsequent to a period of inter-breed¬ 
ing would result in a lelafively stable “Dravidian” oi, 
as it has been called, not veiy arcuiately, “ Indid ” type; 
and with the establishment of race-dominance further 
mtennixiuie would m time cease. Foi, in all inter- 
htceding and in mixluie of races there is a natural limit 
beyond which even sex urge may not lead. Colour- 
prejudice of the mote cultured race and the ideal of 
{■reserving then blood from furthei contamination would 
nutuiallv lead ultimately to the avoidance of further 
intimate contact of the dominant ‘ Dravidian ' people with 
the despised Proto-\untraloid lace and with the hybrid 
communities that had sprung fiom the union of the latter 
with those of the negntic remnants, since practically 
vanished. 

Ho observes : 

In iact, this was not .a peculiarity of the then racial 
situation in South India alone. This has happened in 
other countries, too, under similar conditions. In most 
parts of the world where a more civilised race has con¬ 
quered or come to dominate over a race of lower culture, 
severe regulations of the nature of ‘caste laws’ have 
been made and followed to prevent, the blood of the con-* 
quering race from being defiled by union with the con¬ 
quered race. The same attituo against race-mixture has 
in recent times led all the southern and most of the 
western States of America to pass laws prohibiting inter- 
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marriage of White men with Negroes, mulatoes and 
Mongolians. Not only are such unions declared null and 
vo d, but the statutes of some of the States provide 
penalty of fine and imprisonment for infraction of the 
law. Some of the States, such as Florida, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississipi, North Carolina aud South Carolina 
regai d this as a matter of such basic public importance 
that they have gone to the length of making the prohibi¬ 
tion a matlei of constitutional law. Even in those States 
in which there is no formal restrictive legislation, the 
public opposition to such lacial intermarriage is found 
to operate as a fairly effective control. 

The Beginnings of Telugu 

Tclugu claims to be the must musical of the 
languages of the South, ‘ the Italian of the East, ’ 

In Trwim K Lakshnn Ranjanam describes 
the beginnings of Tclugu : 

Telugu is tlic language of the Telugu people who 
seem to have inhabited the country south of the Vindhyas 
from time immemorial. This part of the country lay 
on the outskirts of the Aryan settlements in the age of 
the Brahmanas. In prehistoric tunes the Telugus were 
known as Andhras, The Auereya Brahmana, which 
belongs to the cycle of the Rig Veda , and whose date 
is generally reckoned by scholars to be about 1000 B.C., 
mentions the Andhras hy name and includes them in 
the list of those who may be considered rebels from the 
Aryan fold. If is primarily the concern of the anthro¬ 
pologist end the ethnologist to wrangle about the Aryan 
or Dravidian origin of the Andlua stock. In those 
remote days tlieie must have been not a few who, restive 
of the rigidity of Aryan society, tormed matrimonial and 
other relations with their non-Aryan neighbours. Such 
‘deserters’ would naunally lie grouped with the bar¬ 
barians by the haughty Aryan dweller. In course of 
time the Aryan dialect, whiili these rchels spoke, must 
have been tempered by the speech of the original in¬ 
habitants, thus giving rise to the ‘Andhra Prakrit.’ 

He continues : 

When we come down to histone limes we find that 
the Andhras were making history ami were the wielders 
of a formidable empire which included the Maur^an 
territories also, and extended fmrn the Ganges to the 
Krishna in the r.aitli. These colonists were like the 
Normans that invaded England in the 11th and 12th 
centuries. But the penetra'ion of the Aryan colonists 
must have been entirely peaceful. Their superiority was 
based on the higher culture which they brought into the 
benighted Dandaka forest. They certainly constituted 
the brain behind the firBt Andhra Empire. It is to their 
credit that they did not resist the piocess of fusion 
which went on apace between the original Dravidian in¬ 
habitants and the new Aryan settlers. The speech «f 
these mixed people fast inter-twined itself into the germ 
of Telugu. The Aryan colonists must have spoken one 
of the Prakrits, and the speech of the original people 


of the soil was the primitive Dravidian language. That 
Prakrit played an important lole in the life and admin¬ 
istration of those days is evidenced by the presence of 
numerous words of Prakritic origin in modern Teluga. 

Even a casual analysis of Telugu vocabu¬ 
lary will reveal that the Telugu people did jut 
fight shy of absorbing the language of their more 
civilized neighbours, and that they unhesitat¬ 
ingly enriched their own speech by liberal 
adaptation of Prakrit words. 

These are what the grammarian classifies as ‘Prakrit- 
Sama ' -‘ Equivalents of Prakrit words.’ Like the Anglo- 
Saxons under the tutelage of Norman conquerors, the 
Telugus were in no hurry to create a literature of their 
own. The few books of this time that have survived in 
name at least, the Bnhatkaiha of Gunadhaya and the 
Saptasati ascribed to Ifala, one of the Andhra Emperors, 
were wiit'en in Prakrit. The inscriptions of the age of the 
Andhra Empire were in Prakrit. During the march of 
centuries, the speech of the Dravidian dwellers not only 
lived, but assimilated and survived the Aryan dialect 
which reacted on it. This speaks highly of the tenacity 
and vigoui of the people that spoke it. They must have 
been a numerous race, and there was no fear of extinction 
for them or their language. 

The traditional conception of the, geographical extent 
of the country over which Telugu is spoken is based on 
an etymological examination of the word ‘Tclugu.’ The 
Pandits understood this word as a corruption of its 
Sanskrit equivalent, ‘ Trilinga ’ the strip of country lying 
between three Saiva Temples situated in the Districts 
of Kurnool and Godavari and in the Nizam’s Dominions. 
Telugu at present has far outstripped the narrow 
geographical limitations set for it. 


Bankim Centenary 

The Indian P. E. X makes the following 
announcement: 

The Centenary of the birth of the great Bengali 
novelist, Bankim Chandra Chatterji, falls this year, and 
a committee has been formed on the initiative of cut 
Bengal Branch and the Bangiya Sahitya Pari shad to make 
arrangements for its suitable observance. The Committee 
is headed by Dr. Tagore, with Sir S. Radhakrishnan as 
Viee-President and Dr. Kalidas Nag, 283, Darga Road, 
Park Ciicus, Calcutta, as Secretary. Other members so 
far appointed are Dr. S. Stihrawardy, Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chdtferjec and Sophia Wadia. 

Among the plans in which the co-operation of literary 
men in all parts of India is sought are programmes of 
eelebraiion in the various linguistic areas and the pre¬ 
paration of a bibliography of translations of the works 
of Bankim Chatterjce in each of the major Indian 
Languages. 

Any of onr members who will co-operate in either 
of these lines are invited to communicate directly with 
the Secretary of the Committee. 
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The Training of the Nazi Leaders 
of the Future 

111 the course ot ;ui address, iclensed iji 1 lie 
rnutiomtl Ajjuvr*, <» \ Rowan-Rubm-on 

an account nl llie tianung ol llir Nazi 
klev** ol tin- Intnr** The object, ol the Nazi 

-teni oi educalion i" to inculcate the cult ol 
e State in everyone “through bodily strength 
Hid skill”, people should think ol themselves 
|itlin.-irily as members ( ,t a group and loyalty to 
Ins mill is among the highest ideals placed 
beime every young (Jermnn The (loveinmenl 

selects the most piomising members oi lh<‘ 
younger general ion and gives them a special 
iducali(».i -o that they may be able to -plead 
such ideas with -ums> and distinction Fifteen 
boa.dmg school- o: Napoltt- were stalled m 
lor diese liny- 

None uf these fifteen -i liouls imiljin- mini I linn fnm 
Imnilii il lims. sn lh.il |lie i oiiijx-I itimi In pel in In them 
i- ticmcinlnus Money ha- nothing in do wnh u, anil, 
a- f.n as I i niilil sci- In .mis Ii.ivi uni veiy nincli cilhci. 
Tim i|iialilii'(iliiiris aie * roughly llucclolil Fnsllv. tin- 
l'n\s miisi In- laiiallv si¥iiii,l iImt is in s,i\, Miey miisi 
lie alili 1 in iiiiiiliiii- ,i p.iii nl Infills respe, table Vi van 
|i.m ills. {;iuiiil-|i.ii(Mils anil eiral-gianil-pdicnts, anil the 
all-ills must have good ii-iiuiIs as loyal National 
Sni ialis|s. Soi iniilh ilii-v miisi In- pliv-ualh fit the 
stand,ml ui filivsicul fitness is i-\ ianiilin.nilv iug.li. Vinl 
thirdly. lli,'\ miisi look ii asonalilv honest 11lioiigli then 
limii'slv is soiiii'litiii's lakfii loi gianli >1 il they have fan 
hail uml lilnc eyes) Tim iln have In have Hllameil 
a i i*iIdm stamlaiil in wnik. hut that -lamlaiil mulil Inmllv 
lie i ailed an ex.u ling one. Kai h yeai Irnni a vast 
nnmhei nl applications a leilam nuinhei ate rhiisen pin- 
visinnalh and aie sunininneil In ,he sehnnl whole thev 
have 'ii lemain a week nnilei nlisi ivalnm. nr nil appima). 
nt whalevei vnn like In i all il Vl I he eiul nl tin week 
till* wheal is silted fnim the elnfF. the ehull is sent In,me. 
and the wheat is admitted 'n the nffii tal memheislnp nl 
the sehnnl. Tile pdients pav aei Hiding In limit means 
and the State pmvides the test, fnr these si linnls aie a 
Stale ioncerii. and are adminis ered hv a spei lal dcpnrt- 
nieni in the Boaiil »f Ediiintinu 

In conformity with I he fashion prevalent in (mi main 
today, both hoys and mastets weai a military iimbum. 
and the schools aie inn on pinch nnhtarv lines But 
they aie not nnhlaiv academies like Sandhinst iu 
Woolwich, foi although the vast tnaionlv of the hoys aie 
going into the auny, the schools claim to lie training 
them foi all branches of life. 

Games take up a very large part of the day's pro¬ 
gramme. There is no specialising. They are not out 
to produce recot d-breakei s, hut boys who have reached 
a reasonable degree of efficiency in a large ' number of 
games. The Germans demand roughly two things of a 
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game firstly, it must develop the muscles eHuiently; and 
secondly, it must lie a hum ol Auiup/v/iort that is to 
-av. it must give ample snipe loi till flgllilllg spml So 
Mini games like tennis, sipia*li. lid». me miisideied too 
lame a pastime, and ate i oiisi-ipienilv not etieomaged. 

Kvnv 'ingle -iibjecl )' laughl with 1 hi' 
i,bled oi milking bet let Nnz)s out ol the boys 

No sulip rt. Iheielme. Ini' loi them any intiinsu 
value at all Vit foi \il‘s sake i- a dei adenl dm time. 
The si hools wlieie i lassn s an studied have been ruth¬ 
lessly int down in iiinnliet, and n-ceiitly all Latin word- 
wen 1 abolish, il in the schools and they an* inventing new 
(,,‘11111(11 winds as sulistitutes Latin, in fact, is ol vety 
little use m them cxiepl a- a mi ans ol finding out wliut 
Tailin' in ( a 1 ',!! llmuglii alioul the Geimaiis History 
and I .iti'i ill in i 1 must In lewiitlen and leinlei preted in 
the ligli. ol the new ideas Volumes aie being produced 
mi the -iibieit, and as thev have mil vet all lieen finished, 
the nlhi lal attitude is in doiilii on many points New 
piohleins aie i ni|iping up daily how an - we In mlerpiet 
sin h and silt h a fact ' ( an we recognize so aild so? 

Vlii'i we i lit mil this i liaptei ' and so on. 

The hoys g () to a Laliout Camp ttl the uge 
ol eighteen These Labour ('amps are an 
cv>cnti;il purl of the national scheme of 
education 

The nli a e In unit, all , lasses throughout the count ly 
in u i iiinmon task, and l<> maki them icalise that wink 
is not nieiely a mean- nl eaining inonev, but the moral 
basis nl national lift. Bui, of muise, these camps 

provide anoihei ex, client nppoitimity tin dulling a little 
untie pnliiiis into the linvs. Vlthough thev rise at six, 

w.ak with hardly a I,teak until twu-tliiiIv, play games 

vigorously (lining the ufininonn, lliev ate made to listen 
between five and six to a leeture on some aspect of the 
i,'guile. 

Vftei the i.aboiir Camp the hoys do then two years' 
-civil c with the aunv, and then they aie ftee eithei In 
go to a utiiyersiiy oi pun any Made in profession they 
i house But that does not mean lliat they have finished 
with pullin' Their polilu al eduiatinii still goes oil. 
No student al the umveisiiy is allowed to lake his degree 
unless lie has done his quota ol political parades with 
the I'mversilv Paity oigani/atuin. Full her. in every 
single Uiwn and village then 1 is a blanch of the S.A. or 
SS„ and neatly all professions and trades have their 
own hi ga.ii/atiiiiis. in whuh polities figure largely. 
Eyervone who wants to ge on in his profession, anil all 
those wlm ate afraid ol gelling chucked out, feel they 
mii't tom these niganizalutiis Ni they have to spend 
then evenings listening to lectures, and thru spate time 
in parading at some colossal demonstration. It would 
seem that the Government is aft aid that if a man is 
allowed in drop his political eibiealion, he will at once 
fall back on evil ways and 1» -*n trying to think for 
himself. 
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Five Years oi Nazi Rule in Germany J 

The Hitler regime in Germany completed it* 
fifth year in January, 1938. A correspondent 
reviews the economic Jesuits of tins period m 
the course of an article contributed to The 
Manchester Guardian : 

Jn 1937 the Milium 1 of iniliMnul output cxtccilcd 
thut of the 1928-29 boom by 20 pri tclil. Act. with 
almost a million mme wniLco in employment, tmisunip- 
lion goods liavo mil ii-atlied tile pu-vious level, not In 
mention lltc deteiloralion in qualify ilm In "Eisal/."'- the 
tine of i ii fell nr substitutes No inure sjiisladuiy is tile 
result in the agriciiltmal spline Prue -tain li--ati< m. 
rontrol nt piodurlion. ami iMpiisilimung have mil pie- 
vrnled the grain imps of ihe le-t nun ve,u-, Imm lagging 
considerably hi luriil the uveiagc ul 1929-33 Inifeiii- 
uf liultei anil nlliei eilihle have i isen h\ limn- llian 

30 per frill ihltlllg tile '-utile peliml. Do the widtllcl 
goils, so lavinii .ilil 1 In pailv eelehiatioiis. i on'-t.inlh 
frown on the lurinan faimei y Oi are all die myths 
about "hliind anil mui,’’ the erilailmenl ill I he hums. tin 
swealed l.ilmm of llir Laruihllfe nut enough In oven nun 
the passive resist .ini e of the peasants, a lesis.ance whuh 
once hefoie smashed the (in mao home limit f 

It is. at any tale, nut surprising that nuclei these 
c iremnslanees leal wages should have fallen hv ul lejs| 
15 per lent In-low the level nl 1929 In vain dm s a luigi 
i igamzalion fm pure eniilinl liy to pm eel the iiiiisunier 
Acimtluig to an nffti id.1 c al< illation n save linn Iasi veai 
just 1 per lent id his total cxpcndituif. 

Kut hy thus lightening his lull, is not tin nun.. 

man helping In make his cmiutiv s ( ll-siipp.iiiitu’ in the 
future? Ill these timillions limes a good deal may In 
said fm “auliueh}."' Fill the tune In mg, hnwivei 
Germany serins to lie ratlin Jar nil this desiied goal. 
The volume of lm nnpmls s.| 1 11 nuiminls tu 75 pei tent 
mainly affects manufac lined goods Ineuleni.illv. the 
populai idea that Gcinidiiv snffeis fimn i gnin d 
shortage of impiiitt-d uivv nialeti.ils is <jin.e misiakeu 
She lias itit down sill'll Imcign punh.ises ». would hen ■- 
fit the ennsiunei. Kut In i net inipmts id iron me, ml 
and ruhhei in ii-cenl viais e\i eedi d those of the l9J!J-2'> 
lmotn hy finm 50 to 200 per ei n . whuh suggests ,m 
aeeiiniulation of large stocks 1| sierns a little dmihthil 
whether these stocks ami lilt' potential home resmniv to 
lie innhihscd by the new Finn-vein FI,in aie m the end 
to satisfy the I'linsiimci-'s dadv nei ds. 


All is not well in Ethiopia 

World Youth summarises in its columns a 
djfpntdi from a correspondent in Jibuti published 
in the London Tunes. Exports from Ethiopia, 
it appears, have dropped down considerably a* 

:t result of the Ethiopians’ passive resistance to 
Hit' Fascist regime. 

Exports of coffee, hides and skins, width in 1931 
Jornifd nine-tenths of the totul Ethiopian exports Jf' 
weie wintli around $5,000,000, have virtually I'uinc /J4 

standstill. 

The Ethiopians have persisted, and still peisis 
passive lesisiimce, so that miles of valuable coffee 
latimis and Iiuits id agin ultural land which they 
not cultivate have lm two years been left fallow. T i 
are no new exportable eonimndities to take the place 
those lost. indeed, it is apparent that many yeais m 
pass before, other pmilurls, such as col toil, can he glow 
in sufficient quantities lm export. Wheat and flour ait 
now being impoMcd. though there used sometimes to be 
a small export suiplus Imports in general have 
mei eased 

New export regulations, designed to provide mine id 
that fmeign eiiiienry which Italy so badly needs, have 
dei iced that no him, Italian m foreign, in Ethiopia can 
oh.am a pel mil to export to Italy unless it sells also .o 
iioti-ltaliun maikets denuding to a stated proportion, 
hums ate entitled to ixpmt to Italy only one-thud of tin 
quantity id. hides and skins they succeed in selling to 
non-ltahuii tmmliies, and this has sent puces soaring in 
tin Italian maikrl Kxpmf und import restnelions. 
I'Vcii M'il thimigli a mu ill pi n 11 v of ‘state controls, have 
hud a siiaiigbng effei t mi trade ol all soils 

'Ihe Mima 'Ihtir-.a dollai has been officially 
supplanted hv the papei Ina. In INovcnibpi the offu lal 
exi lianae late was 10«_. lue fm one dollai--it has fluc¬ 
tuated between 5 and I.Pj- and on the “black market" 
the iale was nun h higher. Dolldts, however, ule praiti- 
ial!y unohlaiiialile The Italians, when they set out to 
tone then papei currency on the natives, relied on 
picssiiic to lmv- hut the native is hiding Ins time and 
living mi very little. 

As the Ethiopian is no navvy, Italian labor has had 
to he employed for the neiessaiy road building ul inflated 
wages Friers, in i oiiscquetif e, have sinned alidl. 





The Burgtheatei 


The Opera, \ lemia 


MUSICAL LIFE IN AUSTRIA IN 1937 


Fim UKDDV FIR 

(ijthvr achievements of the past bring obliga¬ 
tions lj lo these arc joined living forces of 
the present then the prospects for the future 
are hrv oura hie throughout And so—one can¬ 
not lepcat this often enough—there are still 
lemarkably strong and vigorous forces alive m 
the musical life of Austria today. To he suie 
they are no longer always to be found m the 
magnificent opera palace, in the sumptuous 
music halls , much that is new and promising 
lakes place in a small modest loom, but the 
love for the cause is all lb< greater' 

Externally the state opera home i- '-till 
the centre of the musical events Internal 
difficulties—the one all too many guests will 
have to find some solution- )ia- not succeeded m 
suppressing entirely the de-iic lor new achieve¬ 
ments And so some novel! ie- wuv heard’ 
Wolf-Ferrari’s Srhmurk <!n Madonna. Paum- 
gartner’s liossim in Xraprl . the Sulnir by 
Wcnzl-Traunfels. Marco Franc's Frun (it Frau 
and finally Wcinborgci V Wallnmtim and 
Respighi's Flannnr. A proud numbci —if wv 
think of past years To this must be added 
more than one new production to round off the 
picture. Here only the Mcisfir singer von 
Nurnborg under Furtwiin gler and Pfi tuner's 
Palestrina under Bruno Walter can be mention¬ 
ed. The Volksoper (people’s opera! too intro¬ 
duced trial Saturday afternoon operas, which 
found a friendly reception. Under Paul Csonka, 
an international opera society performed work- 
by Milhaud, Tbert, Rossini and Monteverdi . 
operas were' also given in a “ Theater fur 49 ” 
(theatre for 49), Bittner's HolUsches Gold, 
Reznieek’s Spiel oder Ernst may be mentioned, 
the Volkshochcule (People’s University! , Ottak- 
ring, has arranged a studio for opera and the 


OP-MfLLEH, Austria 


"Vereinigum isociety) der Lutinistcn’’ acted 
Mozart’s Marnagr of Figaro in vauous theatre 
hall-, a- a kind ol wandering stage If we add 



“Wallewtpin” 

to this studio performances arranged by the 
Havag l Vienna’s hroadcasi ng company! under 
Oswald Kabastn (for instance, dornelius 1 
Cid) and mention further the free ah perform- 
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unrrs in the Seldossberg in (inns <111 the firs* 
place “ Fidelio ’’ and “ Salome ”) tlien we gain a 
Aery varied picture which gives much promi* 1 
for dramatic art 

Of the great concert cycles those of the 
philharmonic orchestra, the serial concerts ol 
the society ot “ Musikfreunde ” and those of (lie 
“Konzertverein” must lie mentioned iirst The 
Philharmonie concerts are gradually introducing 
modern music to their piogram, though the 
selection often lacks a mu form line This 
may partly he due to I lie fact that there i- no 
permanent rniiductoi to diieel the conceit- 
Xo need to stress that the pei lorniunces weiv 



Vrluro Tn-i amni 

masterly throughout! Among the conductors 
special mention should he mode ol Rodzmski 
Toscanini, Bruno Walter (who also appeared 
as exquisite pianist) and Wcingratncr. \ 
Brahm's concert conducted by Toscanini with 
the a major Serenade, the 2 symphony and 
the Haydn variations, aaus particularly fine. 

Kabasta too m his cycle Gesellschaft der 
AIusikfreunde-Ravag celebrated with the sym¬ 
phonic orchestra the 40th anniversary of 
Bialnn’s death m a festive manner. A double 


concert I Monm-Piatigorski) Haydn variation" 
and the IV Symphony were performed Altogether 
these concerts of Kabasta are enjoying increas¬ 
ing popularity for which a most successful 
piogram selection is partly responsible—in which 
interesting modern work is combined with grand 
old masters Among other things Karl Holler’s 
“ Symphonic variations on a theme by Fresco- 



4 1 * 1 .. 


Wolf 

haldi and HmdcmithV Sclnnwi mh < In r (with 
the coiuposci as "oloi>( I wete to he heard. 

. 11 u i a ho his S\ inphony " Matin- d< r Meier", 
1 lii-ii lingo Wolih ‘ Peuthesilca " m it- original 
toi ui, magnificent performance ol Franz Schmid’s 
IV anl Brurknei" III, in the autumn a 
Beethoven cycle mi- started 

The concerts ol the Konzci( a enn” were 
conducted bv Karl Bohin, ReiehwemV successor. 
'I’liese concerts too, which are widely appre¬ 
ciated aie also distinguished by excellent 
lirogram selections Performances of Bruckner's 
IV Sympohiiv, of Stiauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” 
and im an extraordinary concert under 
Knapperlsbuscli) ol his “ Alpensymphony ” de- 
scitcs parteulai mention As a matter of 
I act, Richard Strauss himself conducted Ins 
“ Alpensymphony ” in a monster concert with 
the philharmonic and symphonic orchestra* 
which included Beethoven’s V, and the festiv*. 
Praludmm. 

Apart from the Vienna symphonic orches¬ 
tra,—w’hicli next to the philharmonic orchestra 





(In’ 1 Hstmaikische KaminomrrlwMcr ” undci 
Kneli Brueknci the old ostahlidicd women’" 
symphonic orchestra under Julius Lehnert and 
finally the Musica-\iva orchestra founded till" 
autumn and conducted by Hermann Scherehen 
In the field of chamber music there was 
a slight increase compared to past years. There 
is the Rosequartcd. the Sedlak—■'Winkler, 
Mai rocker and Kobseh cjuartest as well as the 
more recent flraf-Kurz and Konzcrthaux 
I concert house! (piartets Further there arc 
the Milderleute. Lilly Weiss. Anita Astquartets 
and, by no means Toast, the active quartet 
Prix. They all play old music and admirably 
much new music. Tf the foreign societies are 
added to these, and they are ever willing to 
come,—and furthermore the popularity of 


Jeep »rc""ion vii" made b\ Lotte Lehmann, 
(iigli. Sclial .lapni, (lerhard IIU"«*h, and Kiepura. 
t’lioial "ingmg also roi^C" much interest 
The state opera ehoni" celebraled the lOlli 
year of its exigence with a tesiive concert 
contanuiui works trom Palc'-t rina to Richard 
Straus.-, Bach’s High Mass was performed with 
the philharmonic orchestra under Ferdinand 
Clros"inunn To celebrate its 40th Jubilee the 
“ Dreizehnlindenchorus -ang the Missa 
Solemms in St Stephens ealhedial conducted by 
Ferdinand Hahel In this eouneetiou mention 
must he made of the church concerts which in 
spite of modest meuus striv» to preserve the 
high cultural tradition* The large men’s 
choirs: “ Mannergseurg* emu,” “ Schubert,- 

bund,” " Lelircr a eapella Chor,” etc., are all 
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faithful to their well-earned reputation; last, 
year they had the opportunity of showing their 
artistic ability abroad. It is most welcome to 
note that all these societies devote a large 



Joseph Ilajdn 

poll ion of their program" to modern eon- 
temporary induction 

The Vienna ‘‘Saiigerkiiahen" i,ecup\ a 
speerd poMMon and last vuu too they were able 
to consolidate the r reputation abroad \[toge¬ 
ther greater attention 1* b( ginning to be 
attached to ho> V choirs, a line example ol till" 
i" the “ SangeikJiahen von Winer\vnId.” who are 
at home m Mndlmg near Vienna, and were a No 
most success fid on tom 

The vsui'ii" Jubilees which had to be cele¬ 
brated gate opportunity lot music ol all kind" 
The grates! celebration was the one in enmme 
morale, tie 125th annivcrsarv of the “Gescll- 
sohaft tier musikfreunde ” which took place 
with fitting solemnity and brilliance For the 
Gesdlsehatt dei Musikfreunde bate been in¬ 
valuable and unique furtherei* of the concert 
life and musical development of Vienna and the 
preservation of \nhmble music documents in 
their archives, among other thing* 130 of 
BeethovenV letters are preserved there—is of 
great importance And so the festival concert*, 
the series of which was opened by Bruno Walter 
conducting Mozart’s G. Minor symphony and 
in which Kabastfl conducted Bruckners VIII 
and Furtwanglc Haydn’s “ Schnpfugn ” were 


veritable sensations in the musical life of 
Vienna. Backhaus with Brain’s B minor 
(oncerto, Casals with the Haydn concerto, 
the philharmonic and symphonic orchestras 
all did their bit to make the whole a success. 
We will also take this opportunity of mentioning 
the Smgverein and the Orchosterverem of the 
(lesellsehaft tier Musikfreunde which, consisting 
of amateurs, have achieved much of value 
during the lad decades and which are also 
jeadv to welcome new production This was 
confirmed once again by a performance of the 
Requiem by Vittorio Giannim under Kabusta. 

Other celebrations were made for the 150th 
nmmersary of Gluck’s death, for the memory of 
Michael Haydn. Franz Listz, Carl Prohaska as 
well as for the living aitists Emil v Sauer, 
Alexander Wanderer, Bernhard Paumgartner 
and others 

And now we mud turn to the musical 
festivals of last year They began according 
to 1 1 adit ion m the Vienna festival weeks, in 
June The festival weeks closed with a magni¬ 
ficent per!ornlance of Wagner's Ring conducted 
hv Knnpportsbusrh in the state opera. Shortly 



Mozart 

after the Upper Austrian Bruckner festival 
was celebrated, which, under the name of 
“ Danube festival weeks 1937 ” can boast 
for the third time of a really brilliant success 
Linz, St Florian and Steyr were the places 
where Kabasta, Ormandy and Weisbach con- 
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ducted works by Bruckner, Beethoven and 
Schubert and also, and this must be suitably 
emphasized, works of present-day composer-, 
quite the contrary to Salzburg which seems to 
avoid most anxiously all modern production 
Salzburg once again attracted thousands oi 
people (50,000 in nil>, for whom the unfovgel- 
able magic of the landscape was combined with 
the unforgetable magic oi the perfotmauees t<> 
form an entity Once again the operas, beginn¬ 
ing with Fidelio and ending with the Magic 
Flute, the orchestral concerts, tin- cathedral 
concerts under Josef Messnci, the serenade^ 
under Bernluud Baumgartner, etc, piovel 
most impressive experiences and ottered such a 
varied picture, that it is difficult to pick out 
individual achievement-, all the more -o as the 
whole world was full of the succes-c- which, 
for instance, Knappcrlslmseh had with Ko-en- 
kavalier and Kleetra, Tn-canim will) Fidelio or 


Fulstaff or t,lic Magic Flute and Bruno Walter 
wdh (Buck's Orpheus, with Don (Jiovanm and 
Ts’ozze di Figaro An achievement of particular 
note was the IX symphony ol Beethoven w’lth 
Kurtwangler. This festival -uniiner added to 
its triumphs a eoneert with Lehmann—Bruno 
Walter, two evenings id the Strassburg Cathedral 
elioir as well as a few Mozart perfonnnnees,—m 
one of which Mozart's own piano lent its 
melanelioly tones- and it led on, almost without 
tian-ition, mto the musical season in Vienna. 

Though the present description i- id neces¬ 
sity extremely limited and much id importance 
has had to he leit out, yet those who are 
interested will he able to appreciate the sign¬ 
ed vailed life m the world ol music, to l enlist 
how, in spite ol limited means, triends and 
lover- ot mu-ir are doing all in their power to 
lurthei and dtwelop it Mnv the future hung 
full success to then elfoils 1 
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Srim.vii K\m\i,\ lioi pa-sed her 
Matriculation examinations tmm the Bcfliime 
Collegiate Se iool at Calcutta m 1 IK!2 The 



Pr. Kamila Roy, D.Sc. (Montpellier) 


-ame veal she was nun lied eailv m May to Dr. 
Dhnendra X Ho\, Piofe.-sor m the Cmversitv 
of the Philippines, Manila, and went to Manila 
with him .At Manila she immediately entered 
tin' Cmversity oi the Philippines and began to 
speciah-e m science In Itttttt -he obtained the 
B Sc degiee with a majoi m Botany Ill this 
University sJie look some special graduate courses 
m alga- under the instinct jon ol Pi of IL H. 
Baitlett. Chairman of the Department of Botany, 
I’liivei-ity ol Michigan, l S. A , who came there 
a- all exchange prid'c-soi Next she visited with 
her lui-huud China and Japan and finally emne 
to Km ope At Pan- -lie began her post¬ 
graduate resea i dies m the cytology of alga* 
under ihc guidance ol Prof Pierre Allorge 
Director cd' the Laboratom- de Ciyptogamie ol 
tlit 1 National Museum ol Natmal History and 
President id the French Botanical A-sociation 
She has reetnlly lini-lied writing her thesis It 
has been accepted for her Doctorate degree 
i D Sc i at tin 1 Cmversitv id Montpellier. The 
title id hci thesis is “]{cch< i die* siir Iti Struclurt 
flu \ojiau Qua i^ccnt c( ,s ur It ,s Mitoses Somft- 
//i//f,v tic (Jialf/ucs Fucaret ,s ” It lias been 
published in the limit Alfjnlotjtquc, Paris. 
Mr-. Hoy has also been elected a 
member of the Botanical Association of France. 

Ski mat i Kvmala Dkhi, bi, daughter of 
Sj. Asutosh Bageln, Assist am to the Controller 
of examination- was aw an - il the Mokshadu 
Sundari Cold Medal by the Calcutta University, 
for her Bengali essay on the “Life of Sir 
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Snmuti Kai Dclii 



Mrs Kamul.i Janiklianili 


Simndranath Hanoijoa,” lIn- subject Wiw select¬ 
ed by tin- Syndicate. :md \\a- open onb let ln»l> 
giaduatos ol the rniveisity Snmnii Kimudn 
Dobi, when ;m undergraduate 'Indent ol (hi 
Yidvasagar College, m I93t>, was awarded lie’ 
Busanta Gold Me«l:d lot- 193.") lot Jut essay on 
" Health Education Through School.' in Bengal.” 
winch was published in Tin Mothrn H< n< ir 
ol - October 193(1 

Shi' pa'.'cn ilie BA Examination with Dis- 
tinction in 1937 from the Yidvasagar College 

Mrs Kamal\ .1 \mmi v\di, h.\ . n l (Bom ) 
T.i) (Dublin I the Karnatak Educationi't, whoso 
.service.^ were lent by Bombay Government to 
If. 11. the Aga Khan Education Board, Zanzibar 
lias returned lo India l>y s.s. Turn a recently 
after her siicces-dul work there for two years 

The sixth biennial ('(inference of the 
National Council of Women was held at 
Darvnganj, Delhi, during the first week of 
March. In the absence of Her Highness the 
Malmrani of Travancore. Mrs. Bnj Lai Nehru 
presided. 

Lady Linlithgow in a mesjage advocated 
that the prevention and cure of Tuberoulosis is 


a mattei that might well take a loremo.sl place 
m the activities of the N V. \\ I and urged 
tin- increase of Purdah Cluhs where girls and 
women could play Tennis and other outdooi 
games and have classes ol physical exercise in 
the open air 

()ti the billowing days several important 
matters were discussed under the presidentship 
ol Mrs. Munek Lai Premelumd. and following 
resolutions were adopted 1 

l a) A protest against the existing discri¬ 
mination m Hindu law against the right of 
women. 

lb I A recommendation to take immediate 
steps to provide for adequate machinery to make 
the Simla Act effective 

(rl A recommendation that. Provincial 
< 'ommittoos should approach their respective 
Governments to formulate schemes of vocational 
education for adult women, and to urge that 
lady teachers should be employed in Municipal 
and District Board schools The Conference 
further urged that immediate steps should be 
taken by the Government of India to abolish 
all recognised brothels in order to prevent traffic 
in women. 
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Appeal To Governments To Lift Ban 
On Communist Party In India 

An appeal, signed by some 1 wo hundred 
’Congress and Labour leaders belonging to 
various parts of India—mostly to Bengal, 
urging the provincial governments, specially 
those run by the Congress, to lift the ban on 
the communist party in India, has been reecntly 
issued and published in some daily papers. 

As published in Amntn Bazar Patrika 
(Town Edition, March 20. 1938) and Advance 
(Town Edition, March 21, 1938), it runs as 
follows : 

The Congress Ministries in seven provinces have 
removed the ban on all bona fide political and nationalist 
organizations which had been suppre-sed by the bureau 
cracy. but the ban on the. Communist Party of India and 
its Provincial and District branches continues. A prose¬ 
cution of two young men on the charge of assisting the 
operation of this body is proceeding m the United Pro¬ 
vinces, In Bengal several young men are being tried 
under the same charge and the provisions of repressive 
measures originally designed for the suppression of 
terrorist activity are now freely used both in Bengal and 
in the Punjab against the Communists. 

It is well known that the Communists or the Com¬ 
munist Parly do not contemplate the immediate organiza¬ 
tion of violence. This can he proved fiom iheir writings 
as well as from the judgments in the several ptn«oriitions 
launched against them in the past. They may believe 
that a radical change of tile present order of society and 
the establishment of socialism can he achieved only 
through the organization of the toilers on the basis of 
the principle of class struggle and that in thus process 
mass violence will have to be used against those who 
forcibly resist the change. 

We consider that the Communists should have a right 
to propagate their views like any other bona fide politic al 
party. This right is guaianteed in other democratic 
countries like England, France and America. All honest 
persons who love liberty of thought, whether they 
agree with Communism or noi, concede that in a civilized 
country the Communists ought to be allowed to exist 
as a party and enjoy the freedom to propagate their 
views. Even the Allahabad High Court in its judgment 
in the famous Meerut Case laid down that it was not 
criminal to hold Communist views. The guaranteeing 
of civil liberties requires that every citizen should not 
only be fate to hold any political views he considers 
sound but also should have the freedom to persuade 


others to his way of thinking. Freedom of opinion and 
of organization is an elementary civil lihcily, the basis of 
our modern civilization, the guarantee of its safety and 
any fuithcr progress. We, theielore, consider that 
the Communists in India should have a right to exist as 
an open political party just as in other democratic coun¬ 
tries. We aic ol opinion that the Congress Ministries 
who ate commanded in the election manifesto of our 
great National organization, the Indian National 
Congress, to restore the civil liberties of the people, should 
immediately lilt the ban on the Provincial section of the 
Communist Party and pass resolutions in the Legislative 
Assemblies demanding from the Cential Government to 
lift the ban from the Central All-India organization of 
the Party, its Central Committee. 

In doing this the Congress Ministers should he taking 
another bold step towards freeing the political life in 
oui country iroin the shackles of imperialist repression 
and forging links of solidarity with a brother party which 
is struggling for the complete National Independence of 
oui countiy.” |Italics ours.—Ed., M. K. 1 

We are certainly for the lifting of the ban 
on the communist party in India; for as a party 
it has not done, nor does it propose to do, any¬ 
thing unlawful. But we are sorry we must 
criticize tiie appeal. We ean only hope that no 
communist, has drawn it up. 

Every individual anti every organization 
should undoubtedly have the rights asked for 
m the appeal printed above, provided that the 
exercise of those rights is not incompatible 
with the object of the State in the country 
in which the individual and the organi¬ 
zation carry on their work. Therefore, in the 
abstract we think that the communist party in 
India should have these rights. Some of the 
laws in British India are unduly restrictive and 
repressive. All public-spirited persons should 
try to get these laws repealed or suitably 
amended. In the meantime those who feel 
hampered in their legitimate, if not also ‘ lawful/ 
activities owing to the existence of these laws, 
can only go on if they feel they must, and take 
the consequences. 

We are at one with s -rtalists and coramu*- 
nists in their fight with poverty, though we 
may differ as to the means and methods and 
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the spirit in which the fight should be carried 
on. We also agree that land and the natural 
mineral, vegetable, and animal wealth of the 
country should be nationalized, adequate 
compensation being paid to the present owners 
wherever necessary. 

But we do not think there ought to be any 
separate socialist or communist party in a 
subject country. The first duty of all who love 
the land in which they live as subjects is to 
combine to attain the full status of citizens 
India cannot become a communist or socialist 
state all at once or before she has become an 
autonomous or independent state. Moreover, 
the masses in India are at present far too 
ignorant and backward to understand socialism 
and communism with all their implications. 

Congressmen, socialists and communists art- 
all struggling to make India free. Hence, 
socialists and communists should all join the 
Congress and make a combined effort with 
Congressmen to win freedom for India As for 
their other ideals, if they can convert the 
majority of Congressmen to their views, their 
purpose will be better served than if they 
worked separately. 

As regards the appeal printed above and 
the agitation which is being carried on in 
Bengal for the lifting of the ban on the commu¬ 
nist party, we are sorry w r e must say that, so 
far as Bengal is concerned, these are “ a 
singularly unlortunate example of the art of 
doing a thing at the wrong time and in the 
wrong way and explaining it in the wrong 
language.” 

As to the “ time,” Mahatma Gandhi has 
not yet concluded his conversations with the 
Governor and the Ministry of Bengal relating 
to the release of detenus and political prisoners— 
we write this on the 23rd March, 1938. It is 
unnecessary to explain in detail that negotia¬ 
tions for the release of these political sufferers 
carried on by the high priest of non-violence 
on the understanding that the persons to be 
released do not believe in violence, and an 
agitation carried on simultaneously for the 
'• legalising ” of the communist party—a party 
which in its stronghold abroad has not been 
famous for non-violence, cannot consistently be 
parts of the same strategic or tactical move. 

As to the “ way,” the right way should be 
to take the advice of Mahatma Gandhi in all such 
matters and be guided by it. Nothing should 
have been or should be done which might or 
may even indirectly stand in the way of the 
fulfilment of the mission of his visit in Bengal. 

At regards the “ language,” the appeal says, 


the Communist Party do not contemplate the 
immediate organisation of violence.” It is 
further said, “ that in this 'process [of establish¬ 
ment of socialism] mass violence wiU have to 
be used against those who forcibly resist the 
change." (These words in italics do not occur 
in the version printed in the Hindusthan 
Standard, Town Edition, March 18, 1938.) 
While complimenting the writers of the appeal 
on their frankness, we are constrained to observe 
that those who do not contemplate the immediate 
organisation of violence may not be against its. 
subsequent organisation. As regards the use of 
mass violence “ against those who forcibly resist 
the change,” the resistors may be cither private 
parties or the State itself. If the resistors be 
private parties, the Communists of India should 
seek the proper legal remedy, if available; they 
cannot expect the State to allow them to take- 
the law into their own hands; for the “legalis¬ 
ing ” of the party by the State on the strength 
of this appeal would be indirectly sanctioning 
such procedure on their part. If the resisters 
be the State itself, how can the State, by 
“ legalising ” the party on the strength of the 
appeal, agree in advance to the use of mass- 
violence against itself? 

All Congressmen are committed to non¬ 
violence, at least as a policy. Therefore it is 
their duty to scan every word of every state¬ 
ment or appeal affecting or involving the policy 
or principle of non-violence, before signing it„ 
if they are asked to do so. 

Socialism and Communism In India 

In the foregoing note wc have not discussed! 
the principles of socialism and communism. 
Perhaps wc are not competent to do so. But 
we may be permitted to write a few words of 
casual comment. Before doing so, we shall. 
quote a few sentences from a “ highly provoca¬ 
tive book,” Heredity and Politics, by Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane, “ one of the most outstanding 
and challenging personalities* in science and! 
politics to-day.” 

This book was published in England on the- 
8th February last and has been just received. 

In the first chapter, devoted to an examina¬ 
tion of “The Biology of Inequality,” Professor 
Haldane writes : 

I wish to examine certain statements regarding 
human equality and inequality, some of which have been _ 
used to justify not only ordinary policy but even wars' 
and revolutions. 

We will first consider the doctrine of the equality 
of man. 1 will quote from a great revolutionary docu¬ 
ment of the eighteenth century, the American Declaration* 
of Independence, Which was published in 1776 and is* 
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“u nly - J due 10 J c ® eraon -—“ We hold these truths to be 
eelf-evident, that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, and the 
pursuit of Happiness.” This or a very similar doctrine 
of equality was important for the French Revolution. 
What did it mean in practice? The thirteenth and 
fifteenth amendments to the United States* constitution 
were needed to abolish negro slavery and racial discnmi- 
nalion in the mattei of the franchise. For whiles it 
meant a very considerable measure of equality before the 
law, and it has, I think, meant a somewhat greater 
■equality of opportunity than exists m England, but 
it did not give rise 10 any systematic attempt to bring 
about economic equality.” 

Coining to more recent times, the author 
observes : 

Modern revolutionary theory is much more modest 
in its statements regarding equality, though in practice 
it goes somewhat farther in that direction. ‘‘The leal 
content of the pro) elan an demand for equality is the 
demand for the abolition of rlas*e*. Any demand for 
equality which goes beyond that, of necessity passes into 
absurdity.” So wrote Engels,* and the passage was 
considerably amplified by Lenin. Modern revolutionary 
theory looks fniward to two types of sorietv; Socialist 
society in whten each citizen works according to his 
ability and receives in accordance with the amount of 
work done, and Community society in which each works 
according to his ability and receives according to his 
needs. There is a cer am approximation towards 
Socialist society in the Soviet Union, but Communist 
society remains an ideal. Neither of these theories is 
■eqi’ahtarian. Stalin in a icport to the seven centli 
Congress of the c. p. a. u. said: “Marxism starts out 
with the assumption that people's tas cs and lequircments 
are. not, and cannot be, equal in quality or m quantity, 
either in the period of Socialism or the penod of 
Communism.” Further, so far as I know, official 
Communist theory includes no clear statement of the 
■origins of inequality other than economic. 

Now, although Jefferson regarded the tru'h of human 
equality to be self-evident, there is remarkably little 
positive evidence for the Jeffei»onian theory, and its 
interest is, 1 think, mainly his.oncal. 

The Soviet Union lias possessed and exer¬ 
cised sovereign power for a good many years. 
It has exercised this power most ruthlessly, 
never hesitating to imprison, banish, or execute 
those who stood in the way of the realization 
of its ideal, whatever their number. Yet, we 
are told in the foregoing passage by Professor 
Haldane in his latest work, published less than 
two months ago, that, “ there is a certain 
approximation towards Socialist society in the 
Soviet Union ”—only a certain approximation, 
not full realization! As for a Communist 
society, why even in the Soviet Union, that holy 
of holies of Communists, it still remains only 
an ideal! We do not for these reasons say that 
no one in India should cherish socialistic or 


• Friedrich Engels, the socialist, “is best known as 
the friend, colleague, and oontinuator of Man.' 1 
Chambers's Encyclopaedia. 


communistic ideals—and we know that, even if 
we were to say so, our opinion would not 
influence Indian socialists and communists at 
all. What we say is that the first duty of 
politically-minded Indians of all schools iB to 
concentrate all their efforts on winning freedom 
for India. When freedom has been won or all 
but won, different groups may try to remodel 
society and the State according to their ideals. 

In the modern Indian languages of Sans- 
kritic origin, the word Communist is generally 
translated as ,c amyavndi. That word connotes 
that communists are for human equality. Yet 
we have seen that neither socialist theory nor 
communist theory is equalitarian and that 
Stalin himself has said that “ Marxism starts 
out with the assumption that people’s tastes and 
requirements are not, and cannot be, equal in 
quality or in quantity, either in the period of 
Socialism or the period of Communism .” Engels 
wrote that “ any demand for equality which 
goes beyond that [viz., “the abolition of 
classes”], of necessity passes into absurdity.” 
But the idea underlying the word samyavadi is 
that there is to be equality, economic, political, 
and what not. Our masses are completely in 
the dark as to economic, polilical and social 
theories, and even our educated classes do not 
possess much up-to-date and definite informa¬ 
tion on these subjects. Hence, the declamatory 
preaching of communism under the name 
samyavad among the former, and among the 
latter also to a great extent, is likely to raise 
expectations of a coming equalitarian Utopia 
which must remain a dream. 

There are people in all countries, including 
ours, who will not listen to commonstnse unless 
one quotes “ high ” authority for what is said. 
Hence we have been obliged to bring in Haldane, 
Engels, Marx, Lenin and Stalin. But ordinary 
expel tence and eommonsense show that, not to 
speak of work requiring genius, expert 
knowledge, or special skill, even in fields of 
unskilled labour the amounts of work done in 
a stated period of time by different persons 
differ to a considerable extent. If several 
persons are set to breaking stones or bricks, 
using the spade or the axe, driving the plough, 
or copying from manuscripts or books, it will be 
found that they have not done the same amount 
of work during the same period, and the quality 
of the work done will not be the same in the 
case of the different workers. Therefore, they 
cannot justly claim the aamfe remuneration, 
though all may be entitled o a minimum living 
wage. The man who does more and better work 
may generously forgo his claim to higher wages 
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in favour of less competent persons and be 
satisfied with a living wage. But that is his 
generosity ; inferior workers cannot demand any 
share in his just earnings. 

This is not a pica for paying any man a 
hundred, five hundred, a thousand or ten 
thousand times as high a salary as another man 
gets;—enormous differences in salaries are un¬ 
reasonable and unjust. What we are trying to 
show is that complete equality of remuneration 
is neither natural nor just even in the case of 
ordinary unskilled work of various kinds. And 
the scale of remuneration, to he just, must be 
different in the ease of different kinds of work, 
requiring varying degrees of expert knowledge, 
special skill, or genius. Even in Soviet Russia 
the authorities have been obliged to pay some 
workers a bundled or five hundred times the 
wages paid to ordinary labourers in order to 
secure the services of experts and specialists. 

The Communist-Fascist Struggle 

In Europe the Communist-Fascist struggle 
has been, for more than a year, very fierce and 
ferocious in Spain, and promises to be more 
widespread and intense in course of time, spread¬ 
ing to other countries. Fascism is in the 
ascendant now. Except in Spain, nowhere else, 
has its challenge been accepted. Britain is 
neither fascist nor communist—perhaps it, lias 
a soft corner in its heart for fascism But it 
will not take up the challenge of cither party 
unless and until its own interests are directly 
affected. Soviet Russia wants to take, up the 
challenge of fascism and has recently done a 
little kite-flying to ascertain if it can expect to 
have any allies. Nazi Germany has conquered 
and annexed Austria without actual fighting, 
though this conquest has been followed by treks 
and numerous ‘suicides.' Czechoslovakia mav 
be the next victim. 

The communists have got the upper hand 
in Russia by bloodshed and it is by continuous 
purges involving very many executions that 
they are able t,o maintain their position. In 
Spam slaughter is still going on. In other 
European countries, wherever there is a Commu¬ 
nist-Fascist struggle, violence is in evidence 
But nowhere in Europe is a dear and decisive 
victory for cither party in sight. 

Potential Communist-Fascist Struggle 
In India 

In India there is a socialist-communist 
party, but no fascist party yet. Perhaps the 
capitalists and land-holders (variously called 


zamindars, taluqdars, etc.) have not yet become 
sufficiently dynamic. We are entirely against 
the enactment of the communist-fascist tragedy 
on the Indian stage. Our imagination recoils at 
the thought of its possibility—perhaps because 
we are timid, not cast in the heroic mould. But 
should there be such a struggle in India, there 
is sure to he violence and bloodshed, as fore¬ 
shadowed in Bihar and Cawnpore. And in such 
a struggle, at least in the beginning, the fascists 
are likely to bo better able to command up-to- 
date arms than the socialists-comraunists. In 
Europe, the struggle is still going on without 
any bright prospect for cither party. If that is 
the case, in European countries, which are all 
independent, socialists-communists m subject 
India cannot expect to have a walk-over. In- 
Europe the communist-fascist conflict is a two- 
party fight. In subject India, it, will be a three- 
party fight, fascism and imperialism being on 
one side and socialism for communism) being 
on the other. The latter, therefore, cannot have 
a walk-over 

But is such a struggle unavoidable, inevit¬ 
able, in India? The. Congress is the biggest 
and the most powerful popular organization in 
India The expression “ slave mentality ” or 
" servile mentality ” is more often on the lips 
of Congressmen than on those of others when 
they want to condemn their opponents. We 
humbly venture to think that, if anybody thinks 
that for the economic and political salvation of 
India a class struggle on the European model 
is the only way, that India needs must have 
communism of the European or Russian sort, 
he does not betray a non-servile mentality. 
Why must we copy Europe in everything? 
For winning independence Gandhiji has found 
in Satyagraha a non-violent, moral substitute 
foi Avar and Congressmen have accepted his 
method. If there be a non-violent substitute 
for war between country and country, between 
Britain and India, can there not be a non¬ 
violent substitute for struggles between classes 
in the same country? The critic may here 
object and say : “ You are taking for granted 
that class struggle in India will be attended 
with violence, but it may be non-violent.” We 
shall be glad indeed if it be non-violent. But 
the signs point in a different direction. Any 
struggle on the European model between Haves 
and Not-Haves is likely to have features of the 
European type. 

Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders have on many occasions arbitrated 
between Labour and Capital with satisfactory 
results. May there not be a national board 
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with Gandluji at its head to mediate between 
the Haves and Not-Havcs and to lay down the 
principles and policy to be followed in all class 
struggles? 

The communal decision of the British 
Government, whatever its intent ion, has accen¬ 
tuated and aggravated communal strifes 
Communal strifes are a kind of class stiuggle. 
Congress proposes to find a substitute for the 
communal decision in an agreement amicably 
arrived at between Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Congress does not favour group struggles in this 
case. Nor do we in any case that may lead 
to violence. In the case of propertied groups, 
however, c.y., ruling princes, capitalists, land¬ 
holders, Congressmen seem to be for a fight to 
the finish. Perhaps propertied persons are lost 
souls—particularly when they are not members 
of the Congress, for there are several very 
wealthy men who are followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi. They are not lost souls. 

Once upon a time we asked an Indian 
communist or socialist why he and other Con¬ 
gressmen do not try to win over the zamindars 
and capitalists to the Congress cause, thus 
leaving them to side with the foreign bureau¬ 
cracy and imperialists. His reply was to the 
effect that those people are already allies of the 
foreign bureaucracy and imperialists, meaning 
that Congressmen have not driven them to side 
with the latter. That is true, but it is also true 
that many zamindars and capitalists arc 
members of the Congress. But is it not also 
true that the vast majority of Indian Muham¬ 
madans and of their leaders are allies of the 
opponents of Indian freedom? If Congress can 
negotiate with them, as it ought to, why can it 
not negotiate with the propertied classes? 

Like other communist-socialists, Congress 
socialists are, we believe, against anybody 
having private property. But some at least of 
their leading men do have very comfortable 
private property. That, however, is a digres¬ 
sion. Property is desired by people not for its 
own sake but because it is or may be a source 
of income. Jobs in government departments 
and offices arc sources of income and are in that 
respect exactly like property. By ear-marking 
high percentages of these jobs for particular 
communities the British Government in India 
has given these communities a proprietary right 
in them which is not in substance different from 
giving them jagirs. So far as we are aware 
Congress has not yet passed any resolution 
against this communal decision No. 2. Perhaps 
Congress will find a substitute for it in an 
agreed settlement No. 2. But as propertied 


men in the ordinary sense are lost souls, there 
will not lie any agreed settlement with them. 

Private Property of Individuals, 

Nations, Etc. 

In socialist or communist theory individuals 
have no right to private property. That is 
to say, according to British communists no 
Britisher ought to own a British coal mine, iron 
mine, etc.; according to Russian communists no 
Russian ought to own a Russian coal mine, iron 
mine, etc. But the same communists hold that 
the British nation (tliat is, the aggregate of all 
Britishers) owns all British mines and the Soviet 
Russian State owns all mines m Russia. That 
is to say, the private property of every individual 
national is zero, but the private property of the 
aggregate of these nationals is a big something. 

Coming to India and supposing that India 
has become a communist state, we must hold" 
that no Indian has a right to any private- 
property but that the aggregate of all Indians 
owns all the wealth of India of all kinds. That 
is plain. But i* it also plain that the aggregate 
of all the persons living in each province and in 
each district of India owns all the wealth of each 
province and each district. Tf that also is clear, 
some other questions must lie answered. Pro¬ 
vincial boundaries and district boundaries have 
changed from time to time and may again 
change Those changes involve much group- 
expropriation and also much vesting of new 
property m ie-iormod groups What right has 
anybody to expropriate any group and vest 
property in another group or sub-group? 

Let us take some examples. 

According to communist theory, all wealth 
in Andlira-dcsha belongs to the aggregate of 
persons inhabiting Madras Presidency, includ¬ 
ing the people of Andlira-desha. Tf Andhra 
becomes a separate province, the aggregate of 
the people of Andhra will become owners of its 
wealth but the aggregate of the people of th-i 
other parts of the Madras Presidency will lose 
their share of the right to Andhra wealth. 
According to what communist law of justice or 
equity? 

Formerly, the people of Bengal in the 
aggregate had their share of their right to the 
wealth of Manbhum, Hnzaribagh, etc. Now 
they have been deprived of that share. It has 
been transferred to the aggregate of the people 
of Bihar. According to what communist prin-. 
eiple of justice or equitv? 

We need not give t .'her examples or refer 
to district boundaries. 
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We have said that in the hypothetical 
.future communist India, the aggregate of all 
Indians will own the aggregate of all wealth in 
India. Oriyas, Bxharia, Bengalis, etc., are 
included in the aggregate of all Indians.; and 
•Orissa, Bihar, Bengal, etc., are parts of India. 
Therefore, may it be concluded that in that 
future-India Oriyas, Biliaris, Bengalis, etc, 
will have some, right, to the wealth of 
•Orissa, Bihar, Bengal, etc ? If then, why not 
mow? 

The existing boundaries of all independent 
■countries were not their boundaries in previous 
•ages, centuries, or even decades. Therefore, 
the National wealth of these countries has not 
.remained the same. Some nations have by 
•conquering and annexing new territories become 
•owners of the wealth of these territor es. Does 
communism recognize the acquisition by a nation 
of such wealth by conquest? If it docs, ns it 
■must until there is a world revolution and the 
formation of a world communist state, why docs 
it not recognize the acquisition and keeping of 
private wealth by private individuals by honest 
individual labour? Is it because the private 
individual in a communist country can b' 
coerced and expropriated, but communist states 
•cannot coerce and expropriate non-communist 
states? So, might is right? 

In communist theory and practice, indivi¬ 
duals must not own some acres, however honestly 
acquired, but large aggregates of individuals 
called nations can own thousands and millions 
•of squure miles, however dishonestly acquired. 
But perhaps wc arc doing some injustice to 
•communism. Perhaps, when the world revolu¬ 
tion, of which they have ceased to talk latterly, 
•comes, all mankind will be the masters of all 
wealth everywhere. But, it is to be hoped, 
•even at that rime people will have such private 
property as their own sans and loin-cloths, 
punjabis and coats, pyjamas and pantaloons, 
.shoes and sandals, pens and pencils, and the like. 
Every one must have some m nimum private 
property. If the aggregate of nationals called 
the nation can have their national property, 
•called the motherland, why not allow the smaller 
-unit called the family to have its homestead so 
that little children may have a home to call their 
own? To have a home to call one’s own ri 
necessary for the growth of personality. If the 
■earth can be rightly cut into continents, 
countries, provinces, counties, cantons or 
districts (divisions which are not all Nature's 
handiwork), owned by large or small aggregates 
of individuals, why stop short and draw; the line 
•there? Is it unnatural for the smallest aggre¬ 


gate, the family, and the smallest unit, the 
individual, to own something? 

Communism And The Abolition Of 
Classes And Castes 

“The real content of the proletarian demand 
for equality is the demand for the abolition of 
classes.” So wrote Engels, the socialist, friend 
and colleague of Marx. Property, rank, a 
certain amount of education—these and the like 
distinguish the classes from the masses, the 
proletariat. But these can be acquired. Caste 
is one of the meanings of class, and it cannot be 
acquired. In Britain, the son of a very poor 
man, a landless labourer with little education, can 
acquire riches, become a lord and a man of high 
rank He becomes a member of the classes. 
In India one of the plebeian class can become 
rich and can aria become a Raja, a Maharaja, 
a Nawab, a Knight; more can obtain the titles 
of Rai Saheb, Rao Sahch, Khan Salieb, Khan 
Bahadur, Dewan Bahadur, etc. Sa the gulf 
between the masses and the classes is not impass¬ 
able in India, too. But (he kind of distinction 
denoted by eastc cannot be acquired A 
Brahman is born a Brahman, and whether he 
be rich or poor, illiterate or learned, virtuous 
or vicious, he remains a Brahman. No amount 
of wealth or learning or virtue ran make a 
non-Brahmnn a Brahman. In nnc ; ent, times, 
Brahmanhood could be acquired, a* ancient 
Sanskrit literature testifies But one’s caste 
is unchangeable now One can become caste- 
less by leaving the orthodox Hindu fold, bu l one 
cannot, change one’s caste. 

If by a communist is to be understood one 
who stands up lor human equality—social and 
political equality, if not also economic equality, 
he must work wholcheartidly for the abolition 
nut only of classes but also of castes, too, and be 
an example m his own person of both clawless¬ 
ness and castclewness. Mahatma Gandhi does 
not call himself a communist,' and he is an 
advocate of Varnashrain ttharma as lie under¬ 
stands it. But his life shows that he is ior a 
classless, caste less society and for the political, 
social and, as far as practicable, economic 
equality of all persons. 

Members of the communist party in India 
should ask themselves whether their life is a 
concrete illustration of the ideals for which com¬ 
munism stands. Such of them as live in 
substantial residences, whether inherited or built 
or hired by themselves, and if their standard of 
living is decidedly above that of the masses, they 
certainly cannot convince others that they are 
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convinced and sincere communists. Again, if 
they preach the obliteration of classes but them¬ 
selves observe caste distinctions as regards 
marriage and dining, such preaching cannot be 
convincing. It is easy to declaim against titles 
and capitalism, but it is not so easy to give up 
caste. 

Industrialization and Capitalism 
in India 

Most Congiess leaders, including the 
present president of that bdoy and his prede¬ 
cessor, want India to be industrialized in tin 
sense in which many European countries, the 
United States of Ameiica, and Japan are mdus 
triahzed. They want big factories, equipped 
with up-to-date power-driven machinery, for 
large scale production. Such factories can be 
started in Ivdia at present only by capitalists 
If there were State socialism in India, the Stat-- 
-could no doubt establish and work such factories. 
But at present India being a subject country, il 
the Government were to establish factories, they 
would not be Indian concerns and their profit ■- 
would be absorbed by Butishers to a consider¬ 
able extent. Indian State Railways aic a big 
industrial enterprise. But it is not India which 
solely, exclusively or mainly derives advantagf 
from them. There can be real State socialism 
in India which will he advantageous mainly to 
India when India becomes free and autonomous 
So long as India is not free, industrialization r- 
possible only by the enterprise of Indian capi¬ 
talists. Hence, without sacrificing the interests 
of Labour, Indian capitalistic enterprise should 
be encouraged. It is not impossible, though it l- 
difficult, to industrialize India in another way, 
which is the one enjoined and appi overt by 
Mahatma Gandhi. It is by the rcuvnl of 
India’s indigenous village and cottage industries 
and the introduction of new village and cottage 
industries necessitated by the march of civiliza¬ 
tion and the advancement of science This 
method of industrialization is preferable on moral 
grounds and for preventing the workers from 
degenerating into wage-serfs and parts of 
machinery, as it were. It would also hotter 
serve the purpose of full utilization of India’s 
vast man power. But the Western type of in¬ 
dustrialization can be shorn of its defects and 
harmful features. And it duly recognizes the 
dignity of man’s intellect and fully utilizes his 
inventive powers. The dignity of bodily labour 
deserves recognition, and thinkers and workers 
have recognized it. But one is reminded of the 
indignity, of manual labour, if it is insisted that 


human hands must do the work which a machine 
invented by man’s intellect is capable of doing. 

Perhaps m the long run in all countries, zfll 
men will be able to utilize the time and energy, 
saved by the use of machinery, to make progress- 
in knowledge, culture and spirituality. 

Tagore’s Science Primer 

Rabindranath Tagore’s science primer in- 
Bengali, named “ Visva-Purichaya ” or “ Intro¬ 
duction to the Universe,” was published some six 
months ago. Within four months of its publica¬ 
tion, a second, revised and enlarged, edition had! 
to be published. This seeond edition in its 
turn has had to be reprinted m a month or so. 
This we learn from a copy of the reprint just 
received. Happy news to lovers of literature- 
and science. 

Gandhiji Deprecates Demonstrations 
During Political Prisoners’ Release 
Negotiations 

Our first editorial note in this issue was- 
written on the 23rd March. In that note we 
have said that meetings held for lifting the ban- 
on communists arc at. present untimely. We had 
expressed a similar opinion to some Congress¬ 
men before the 23rd March In the morning 
papers of the 25th March we found the follow¬ 
ing : 

An appeal to worker and the public not to hold 
dc-nionsiraiion-, and meetings, and the line and to the 
prisoners and detenus to be patient while the negotia¬ 
tions rn the question of lelease of political prisoners 
and detenus were on, was made by Mahatma 

Gandhi in the course of a short statement immediately 
before leaving Calcutta at 8 last night for Delang. 

Gandhi i says : "I am sorry to have to interrupt 
the negotiations for the release of detenus and political' 
prisoneis as 1 must keep an appointment in Delang. I 
hope to rctuin on Apid 1, and resume the negotiations. 

1 would urge workeis and the public not to hold demon¬ 
strations, meetings and the like while the negotiations 
are going on. 1 would also urge the prisoners and 
detenus to tie patient and feel sine that f shall leave no 
slone uniurncd to redeem the promise I have made for 
bringing about the desired relief." 

The demonstrations and meetings depre¬ 
cated by Mahatma Gandhi do not exclude those- 
held f n r urging the provincial and central 
governments to lift the ban on the communist* 
party in India. 

Summer Vacation 

In most provinces of northern India and' 1 
perhaps elsewhere, too, schools, colleges and' 
universities enjoy a lor^ summer vacation. 
The population of India is more rural than* 
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TOimbetB of our students have 
their homes in villages. If these students of 
ours can acquire as much knowledge as possible 
during the vacation, of their own and neighbour¬ 
ing villages, including the standard and ways of 
living of the rural masses, that will be a valuable 
•equipment for their future work as citizens. 
The shouting of national and revolutionary 
slogans or electioneering for this candidate or 
that., is no substitute for such knowledge. On the 
-contrary, active participation in politics while 
one is still a student prevents one from forming 
one’s character and acquiring knowledge— 
knowledge even of politics. Many students 
shout political slogans and arc carried away by 
the excitement, of political agitation, but will 
not sit dowi to read a book written even by 
some great political thinker 

Those of our students who have scientific 
•curiosity can make good use of their vacation 
and have a happy time of it if they try to get 
acquainted with all the wild flowers, fruits and 
plants and the birds, butterflies anil various 
insects m their neighbourhood. They may also 
collect different kinds of stones. 

In many districts there is distressing scar¬ 
city of water in the hot months It is no doubt 
the duty of the government and district boards, 
unions and rich landholders to come to the res¬ 
cue of the village people at thi* time. But, 
whatever the reason, they do not always 
and everywhere get. adequate help. Older 
students enn organize Bands of Self-help. That 
would he doing fundamental national work, 
cementing real friendship and camaraderie 
bet ween the classes and the masses. 

Illiteracy prevails to a far greater extent 
in rural regions than in urban areas Each 
student can make at least tou persons, juvenile 
or adult,, literate during the long vacation. Will 
they do it? Illiteracy in India cannot be 
liquidated unless literates m general, old and 
young, lend a hand. 

In more than one place, we exhorted some 
women workers to ascertain how many girls in 
their part of the village or town were illiterate 
and were receiving no schooling, and to make 
arrangements for their tuition. But to no effect. 
The women workers, like the male workers, 
like agitation and sensation and revolutionary' 
slogans more than “ reformist ” humdrum and 
slow but solid work. We wonder if our political 
leaders ever told their followers that even in 
countries like Russia and China where there have 
been and may again be revolutions, the rank 
and file had for years done “reformist” edu¬ 
cational work. 


Students’ Political Organizations 

Those students who have attained their 
majority and are politically-minded may be¬ 
come members of the Congress or some other 
political organization to their liking. Those 
who are minors should bide their time. There 
is no reason why students should have their 
separate political organizations. Such separate 
organizations mean waste of time, energy, and 
money. We do not write this with reference 
to students’ clubs, associations and the like for 
discussing polities. Students not only may but 
should have their debates on political subjects. 

Capital has its polities, Labour has its 
polities, Peasants and Farmers have their politics, 
Traders and Shopkeepers have their politics, 
Landholders have their politics, Congress has 
its politics, Liberals have theirs. Socialists and 
Communists have theirs, the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Muslim League have theirs But 
students—whose main work is study and 
building up the body and mind, who are mostly 
minors, who are maintained by their guardians, 
who are in the formative and preparatory 
period of their life, and who come from differ¬ 
ent communities, classes and ranks of society 
all having politics or no-politics of their 
own.—students as such do not have and cannot 
have any separate and special kind of polities 
of their own. 

It is natural and legitimate for them to 
expect to achieve political distinction and 
heroine political leaders; but not while they are 
still students 

Criticism of Present Social, Political 
and Economic Systems and Orders 

The old order ehangeth yielding place to 
new. And to bring in the new order,—whether 
social, political or economic, both destructive 
and constructive criticism are necessary. The 
old social, political or economic order has to be 
attacked, no doubt. But the' object of our 
attack should be the order, the system, which 
has to be mended or ended—not, the persons 
who represent that order or system. 

In the existing order—social, political, or 
economic, some persons or classes may occupy 
privileged positions. Others, who feel deprived 
of their human birthright, may become envious, 
jealous, or angry, and in criticising the old . 
order they may be disposed to attack the per¬ 
sons or classes occupying advantageous posi¬ 
tions. But it should be borne in mind that 
these persons did not create the existing old 
order; they are only the inheritors of a bad 
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system. So the criticism, the attack should 
be such as to be calculated to convince even 
the privileged inheritors of the old system of 
its evils. It is difficult to bring home to people 
the evils of a system which gives them advan¬ 
tage. They may obstinately defend it and thus 
make themselves obnoxious. Moreover, many 
of these persons of privileged classes may be 
bad men whose life and conduct are apt to rouse 
the wrath of others or excite their hatred or 
contempt. These people cannot, expert to escape 
criticism. It may even be the duty of social, 
political and economic reformers to criticise 
their life and conduct and make them the objects 
of righteous indignation or expose them to 
ridicule and contempt. 

Nevertheless, the general rule to be follow¬ 
ed is to criticise the system, the order, to be 
mended or ended, not the persons who appear 
to have advantage over their fellow-men. 

And privileged persons are not wholly to be 
eiTvied. They may not even be at all enviable 
Just as crutches do not develop men’s power to 
walk or run fast and firmly, so privileges do 
not develop people’s real manhood. 

Frightfulness in Europe 

Let us take it for granted that the Bolsheviks 
in Russia and the Fascists m Italy, Germany, 

Spain,.are trying to make their nations 

great. But their leaders are trying to do so by 
their frightfulness. They may think that their 
end justifies their means. But they are wrong. 

The frightfulness of the dictators and of 
the men who carry out their orders brutalizes 
them, and those who are subjected to their 
terrorism either die or live us wretched de¬ 
humanized specimens of humanity, in spite of 
their apparent strength. No economic or other 
advantage, claimed by the dictators as having 
accrued to their nations, can outweigh these 
evils. Subjection and submission to dictatorship 
is a sign of political decadence, as submission 
to infallible guru-ism is a sign of spiritual de¬ 
cadence. 

Reform, of Secondary Education 

We have received a brochure on the Reform 
of Secondary Education in Bengal by Prof. 
N. C. Bhattacharyya dealing with the salient 
features of the existing system of school educa¬ 
tion, a historical retrospect of the various 
proposals made from time to time to institute 
a Secondary Board and a “ dispassionate 
presentation and criticism of the problems in¬ 
volved ” in the Draft Secondary Education Bill. 
Though we are not in agreement with the 
writer’s views regarding the advisability of a 
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large Board or the constitution of District 
Advisory Committees, we commend the historical 
portion, which clearly shows how at each stage 
the communal composition of the proposed 
Board has been more and more pronounced. 
While the Sadler Commission reserved only 3 
seats for Mahomedans in a Board of 15 or 18, 
the recent draft proposed a reservation of 15 
out of 34 seats. But comnmnalism apart, there 
are other serious objections to the recent move 
to control the schools in the province with non- 
academic objectives. 

“ Religious ” Riots 

The riots which are called “ religious ” have 
no religion in them. They are irreligious. 

The prime minister of the United Provinces 
and some other ministers have made it clear in 
the U. P. Assembly to what great extent the 
communal propaganda carried on by the Moslem 
League in the Provinces and the lies of the Urdu 
press there were responsible for the riots 
in Allahabad, Benares and some other places in 
the U. P. It is unnecessary to repeat here in 
detail what the ministers said. They have 
quelled the riots successfully and very quickly. 

These riots are not only extremely lament¬ 
able, they are disgraceful, too, in addition to 
being sanguinary and politically, socially and 
economically injurious to all parties concerned. 

A Non-Violent Army to Quell & 

Kill Riots 

In connection with these riots Mahatma 
Gandhi writes as follows, in part, in Harijan : 

Time has arrived to consider the nature of Congress 
non-violence. Is it non-violent; of the weak and the 
helpless or of the strong and the powerful ? If it is the 
former, it will ne >r take us to our goal and, if long 
piactised, may even render us for ever unfit for self- 
government. 

The' weak and the helpless are non-violent in action 
because they must be. But in reality they harbour 
violence in their breasts and simply await opportunity 
for its displ /. It is necessary for Congressmen indivi¬ 
dually and collectively to examine the quality of their 
non-violence. If it does not come out of real strength, 
it would be best and honest for the Congress to make 
such a declaration and make the necessaiy changes in 
its behaviour. 

Non-violent Army 

" By this time, j. e., after seventeen years’ practice 
of non-violence the Congress should be able to put forth 
a non-violent army of volunteers numbering not a few 
thousands but lacs who would be equal to every occasion 
where the police and the military are required. Thus, 
instead of one brave Pashupatinath Gupta who died in 
the attempt to secure peace, we should be able to produce 
hundreds. And a non-violent army -acts unlike armed 
men, as well in times of peace -« of disturbances. They 
would be constantly engaged in c instructive activities that 
make riots impossible. Theirs will be the duty of seeking 
occasions for bringing warring communities together, cany- 
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ing on peace propaganda, engaging in activities that 
would bring and keep them in touch with every single 
person, male and female, adult and child, in their parish 
or division. 

“Such an army should be ready to cope with any 
emergency, and in order to still the frenzy of mobs 
should risk their lives in numbers sufficient for the 
purpose. A few hundred, may be a few thousand, such 
spotless deaths will once for all put an end to (he riots. 
Surely a few hundred young men and women giving 
themselves deliberately to mob fury will be any day a 
cheap and braver method of dealing with such madness 
than the display and use of the police and the military. 

“ It has been suggested that when we have our 
independence, riots and the like will not occur. This 
seems to me to be an empty hope if in the course of 
the struggle for freedom we do not understand and use 
the technique of non-violent action in every conceivable 
circumstance. 

“To the extent that the Congress ministers have been 
obliged to make use of the police and the militarv, to 
that extent in my opinion we mu'-t admit our failure. 

“Thai the ministers could not have done otherwise is 
unfortunately only too true. I should like every Congress¬ 
man, I should like the Working Committee 1o ask i hem- 
selves why we have failed if they think with me that we 
have.” 

As Mahatma Gandhi is non-violent in 
thought, word and deed, and fearless, too, ready 
to meet death any moment non-violently for b 
worthy cause, the supremely heroic remedy for 
riots, suggested in Hanjan, has most fittingly 
come from him. 

Gandhijis Definition of a Swadeshi 
Company 

The following is Mahatma Gandhi’s defini¬ 
tion of a Swadeshi Company, ns given in 
Harijan: 

“As regards the definition of a Swadeshi comp my I 
would say that only those concern'- can be regarded as 
Swadeshi whose control, direction and management, cither 
by a managing director or bv managing agents are in 
Indian hands. I should have no objection to the use of 
foreign capital or to the employment of foreign talent 
when such are not available in India or when we need 
them, but only on condition that such capital and such 
talents are exclusively under the control, direction and 
management of the Indians and me used in the interests 
of India. But the use of foreign capital or talent is one 
thing nnci the dumping of foreign industrial concerns is 
totally another thing. The concerns you have named 
cannot in the remotest sense of the term be called 
Swadeshi rather than countenance these ventures. I 
would prefer development of the industries in question 
to be delayed hy a few years in order to permit national 
capital and enterprise to grow up and build such industries 
in future under the actual control, direction and manage¬ 
ment of Indians themselves.” 

Enlightened Civic Administration of 
Mohen-jo-Daro. 

In the course of a flying visit to Karachi 
Rao Bahadur Kashinath N. Dikshit, Director- 
General of Archaeology, answered many ques¬ 


tions asked by some pressmen. Asked about 
his impressions of Mohen-jo-Daro, Rao Bahadur 
Dikshit said: 

He began his work of research in 1925 and had made 
a thorough study of this illuminating centre. He felt that 
the people of India m those periods were far ahead of 
the people of other continents in regard to town-planning 
and the amenities which they had enjoyed were unheard 
of in Egypt and Iraq. There seems in have been a uniform 
and well-conceived scheme of civic administration in which 
no slums existed at all. The population seems to have 
been a wealthy, (omraercial and industrious oligarchy, 
probably the ancestors of the present industrious and 
enterpiismg commercial section of Sindhis known as 
Bhaibunds. There were proofs to show that even in 2000 
B C., Mohen-jo-Daro was as cosmopolitan a city as Karachi 
is today. 

The problem is, added Rao Bahadur Dikshit, how this 
civilization built up by most worthy inhabitants could have 
come to such an abrupt end without leaving any trace 
behind for the successors, till, after a few thousand years, 
Buddhism again enlightened this province. World interest 
has been aroused and foreign explorers are visiting India 
to unravel the puzzle, but the sons of the soil look un¬ 
concerned. 

From the fact that no arms for warfare 
have been found at the excavated site of 
Mohen-jo-Daro, Mr Aldous Huxley has come 
to the conclusion that the ancient people who 
dwelt there were pacific, that being a proof in 
the opinion of that distinguished author that 
people could make great advance in civilization 
without addiction to and participation in 
warfare. 

Germany Conquers and Annexes Austria 

If people dwelling in neighbouring regions 
or countries belong to the same race, use the 
same language and have the same religion and 
culture, and if they willingly and of their own 
accord, without any coercion, form one State, 
there can be no objection to such a development. 
On the contrary such amalgamation may be 
welcomed. But the swallowing up of Austria 
by Nazi Germany by an overwhelming show of 
force is nothing of the kind. It is neither 
federation, nor confederation. It is conquest 
and subjection, pure and simple Austria must 
acknowledge Hitler’s supremacy in every respect 
and in all departments of life. 

Great Britain has not come to the rescue of 
Austria. Neither France, nor any other power. 
And, of course, not Italy. 

Of all people in Austria the Jews are the 
greatest sufferers. Blank despair faces the 
200,000 Jews there. They are deprived of their, 
places in the public servioes and professions. 
No wonder, there have been hundreds of suicides 
among them, and the usual average of 4 burials 
a day among the Jews in 'Vienna has already 
exceeded 140 a day. Even an octogenarian 
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eminent scientist like Dr. Freud is under arrest 
for the offence of being a Jew. 

Vienna is distinguished for its e m inence in 
medicine and surgery and other branches of 
science, and in music and other arts. Many of 
the most celebrated names in science and arts 
in Austria are those of Jews. So, Nazi persecu¬ 
tion of this long-suffering race will greatly 
injure the cause of science and arts in Austria. 
An esteemed Vienna contributor has sent us an 
account of Austria’s achievement in music 
which is published elsewhere in this issue. 

Among the victims of Nazi persecution in 
Vienna is Dr. Heinrich Neumann, the eminent 
throat, nose and ear specialist, who treated 
Rabindranath Tagore in the Hotel Imperial of 
that city in October, 1926. The editor of this 
Review was also under his treatment at that 
time. A year or so ago ex-King Edward VIII 
placed himself under his treatment. 

What has added to the distress and despair 
of the Jews in Austria is the practical refusal 
of Britain to admit Jewish refugees. Britain 
has hitherto had the proud distinction of afford¬ 
ing shelter to political refugees. That glory 
has departed. 

Anti-Semitism 

The persecution of Jews all over Christen¬ 
dom has been a blot on Christian civilization 
In former ages, when most people in Christian 
countries believed in some sort of Christianity, 
anti-Semitism was due to religious bigotry and 
fanaticism. But in modern times, when faith in 
religion has declined in the West, the persecu¬ 
tion of the Jews is due more to other causes 
than Christian bigotry and prejudice. The 
Jews distinguish themselves in science, literature 
and the arts, and attain great success in 
business. This rouses the envy and jealousy of 
their “ Christian ” neighbours. 

Many Jews migrated to and settled in 
India centuries ago, and have been living here 
peacefully ever since. That does not show that 
they are a quarrelsome people. 

It is true that Judas Iscariot who betrayed 
Jesus Christ was a Jew. But Jesus was himself 
a Jew and his other apostles were Jews. So, 
if Christians have reason to hate Jews for 
producing one Judas, they have ample reason 
to love the Jews for giving them their saviour 
Jesus, his many true apostles and all the great 
prophets who preceded Jesus. 

Poland and Lithuania 

Poland wanted to treat Lithuania as 
Germany has treated Austria. So Lithuania 


has chosen to prudently accept Poland's 
ultimatum. As in the case of Austria, so in 
that of Lithuania, none of the great powers 
have intervened. 

Bombing of Non-Combatants in Spain 

The civil war in Spain continues as furiously 
as before. The insurgents have bombed the 
non-combatant civilian population of Barcelona, 
killing hundreds including women and children. 
America has protested against this savagery. 
But of what avail are wordy protests behind 
which there are no military or economic 
sanctions? 

The recent rapid advance of the insurgents 
seems to indicate that the war may soon end 
in victory in their favour. 

Nazi Eye On Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakia has a large German popula¬ 
tion. Hitler wants to bring under his sway at 
least the Germans there, if not the Czechs also. 
Masaryk’s republic cannot expect any help 
from Great Britain and not, of course, from 
Italy either. France may help. For Germany 
has already become very strong, and any 
further aggrandisement of Germany will make 
the position of France precarious. Russia is in 
favour of intervention. 

Soviet Russia and German Aggression 

Moscow, Mar. 17. 

An invitation to all grout Powers to discuss the action 
necessitated bv the occupation of Austria and the threat 
to Czechoslovakia, is being sent out by the Soviet 
Government today, announced M. Litvinoff to foreign 
correspondents. 

lie supplemented line with an assurance “ that the 
Soviet Union is ready to participate in collective action, 
which aims at checking further development oi aggression 
and eliminate the danger of a new world massacre. 1 ’ 

Germany, Ttalv and Japan had not been invited, 
*’ because it is fruitless to argue about aggression with an 
aggressor.” 

He said the Soviet would know how to act singly 
should joint action fail. 

Asked how it was possible to help Czechaslovakia 
since she had no common frontier with the Soviet, 
M. Litvinoff replied, “Where there is a will there is a 
way.” 

lie added whereas the Chinese and Spanish wan 
mainly affected countries immediately contiguous, the 
Austrian occupation presented an immediate menace to 
eleven countries and the whole world. 

The above-mentioned invitation has not yet been 
received in London nor has there been any preliminary 
contacts to that end.— Reuter. 

It is probable that, if the Soviet Union has 
to act, it will have to act singly^ or perhaps with 
the help of France. 

When criticising Am»rica and the great 
European powers for not lighting on behalf of 
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weaker countries against their aggressors, we do 
not at all suggest that it is easy to do so now. 
Now all the aggressors are stronger than when 
they first began the game. Japan’s aggression 
in Manchuria could have been stopped, and if 
it had been stopped, Japan would not have 
begun the war against China now going on. 
Nor would Italy have felt encouraged to invade 
Abyssinia. Italy’s unchecked aggression in 
Abyssinia has encouraged General Franco in 
Spain, and also Hitler to annex Austria. 

All the imperial powers have built up their 
empires by aggression, and so they hesitated 
and could not whole-heartedly venture to nip 
in the bud the aggression of the new players 
in the imperialist game. These player* have 
now become powerful experts and cannot be 
easily tackled 

British Foreign Policy 

The Bntinh Government weie unable al present to 
give a special guarantee of help to Czechoslovakia in the 
event of an attack by Germany, stated Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain m the course of a long statement on the 
international situation in the House of Commons on the 
24th March last. 

Continuing he said, “ Britain is teadv to rendei any 
help towards the solution of questions likely to cause 
difficult) between the German and Czechoslovak Govern¬ 
ments Meantime there is no need to assume the use of 
force or indeed talk about it. That will only do harm 
and interfere with the progress of diplomacy and inciease 
the feeling of insecurity.” 

lie added, “ Peace is the greatest interest of the 
British Empire. That does not mean nothing will make 
us fight (Cheers). We are bound by treatv obligations 
which entail the necessity of fighting il an occasion arose.” 

He hoped nobody doubled that we should he prepared 
in such an event to fulfil those obligations (Cheers). 
There were certain vital British interests for which we 
should light, if they were menaced—the defence of British 
lenitories and communications which weie vital to our 
national interests. There were o.hcr occasions too, under 
which we might fight if it was a choice of fight or 
abandoning of ill hope of averting destruction of those 
things we held dearest. He added, “ Nrvoitheles* om 
object must lie to preseive things we consider essential 
without war if that is possible, because we know that 
in war there are no winners (Clieeis) Theie i>- nothing 
but suffering and ruin for those involved and even if we 
are not directly involved with om woildwide trade 
ramifications we will be involved in i onsequences which 
must soonei m later react on out selves." 

Concluding Mr. Chamberlain emphasized the need 
for acceleration of rearmament, especially of the air-force 
and anti-aircraft defences. He hoped that it would yet 
be possible to arrive at a reasonable balance in urmameuts 
by agreement instead i f free unlimited competition. 

The gist of all this is that Britain will not 
fight unless her own interests are directly 
involved and that, too, not until she has armed 
herself satisfactorily. That is why she has got 
rid of Eden to please Italy and has even agreed 
to give financial help to Italy indirectly. 


Professor Meghnad Saha 

We are glad for the Calcutta University 
that professor Dr. Meghnad Saha, F. R. S., 
the eminent physicist and mathematician, has 
accepted the post of Palit Professor of Physics 
of the Calcutta University. But we are sorry 
for the Allahabad University, which loses so 
distinguished a scientist and educationist. For 
the present Dr. Saha comes here for a year. 
But Calcutta hopes to be able to retain his 
services till he is at least 60 years old. 
Besides science, Dr. Saha is interested in and 
lias special knowledge of various “ nation¬ 
building ” projects, such as the resuscitation, 
training aud control of our rivers, the sugar 
industry, the jute industry, and the like. 

Sino-Japanese War 

All lovers of national freedom are glad and 
feel encouraged that China’s resistance to 
Japan grows stiffer In man-power China is 
immensely superior to Japan, and in modern 
military equipment her position has been 
improving. 

Multi-lingual Provinces in India 

Bombay Presidency is a province which 
includes several linguistic areas, such as Maha¬ 
rashtra, Gujarat and part of Karnataka. Before 
the recent introduction of provincial autonomy, 
Sindh was also included in it All these linguis¬ 
tic regions arc not equal in extent, nor are the 
speakers of Marathi, Gujarati, Kanarese, and 
(formerly) Smdhi equal in numbers But the 
most numerous, or the more numerous, never 
considered the others “ foreigners ”, “ outsiders ”, 
or interlopers, or required them to produce certi¬ 
ficates of ‘domicile’ to become eligible for 
appointments in the public service or for study 
in educational institutions. The speakers of 
each language have considered and treated the 
speakers of the other languages as equal citi¬ 
zens of the Bombay Presidency. 

Madras Presidency is also h province which 
includes several regions in each of which most 
of the inhabitants use a distinct language, such 
as Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese, Malavalam, and 
Tulu. In this presidency the different parts 
occupied by the speakers of these languages are 
not equal in area, nor are the speakers of these 
languages equal in numbers. Nevertheless, as 
is only right and reasonable, the most numerous - 
linguistic group or the larger linguistic groups do 
not consider the others “ strangers ”, “ aliens ”, 

“ foreigners ”, and so forth. All are equal 
citizens. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar two 
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main languages, Marathi and Hindi, are spoken. 
Their speakers do not treat each other as 
■".foreigners ” or “ interlopers.” 

When we come to the province of Bihar, 
we find a different state of things. This pro¬ 
vince consists of the sub-province of Bihar 
proper and the sub-province of Chota Nagpur. 
But, the whole province is called Bihar. That 
has perhaps led the Biharis to think that their 
civic and political status is superior to that of 
the Bengalis in the province Before 1912. the 
■sub-province of Chota Nagpur formed part of 
the province of Bengal, along with Bihar and 
Orissa. And in Chota Nagpur there are areas, 
such as Manbhum, which are predominantly 
Bengali-speaking, the other more or most 
numerous inhabitants being aborigines, not 
Biharis Districts like Manbhum ought to 
have been and ought to he included in Bengal, 
for they are parts of Bengal 
.. . Now, when Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur formed one province, the Bengalis 
were never so foolish, illogical, ‘ anti-legal or 
unreasonable as to require Biharis, Oriyas and 
Chota Nagpurians to produce domicile certifi- 
<cates. 

But Bengali-speaking persons even in parts 
of Bengal like Manbhum must produce a domi¬ 
cile certificate to get a job in the public service 
anywhere in the province of Bihar! This is 
absurd. Why, they are as much citizens of 
Bihar province as the Biharis. As for Bengali¬ 
speaking men in Bihar proper, wc do not see 
why they should be required to produce a domi¬ 
cile certificate. Some of them have been long 
settled in Bihar—some families have been there 
from pre-British days But apart from that 
fact, they are citizens of India, they have not 
come from Peru or Patagonia or Zululand. Is 
a Marathi-speaking man living in Gujarat, a 
Gujarati living in Maharashtra, a Tamil 
living in Andhra, or a Telugu-speaking man 
living in Tamil-nad, required to produce a cer¬ 
tificate of domicile? 

As the province of Bihar includes parts of 
Bengal, Bengalis of that province have as much 
right to all the advantages of that province as 
the non-Bengalis of the sub-province of Bihar 
proper. That the Biharis of the province of 
Bihar are more numerous than the Bengalis of 
that province is no more a justification for the 
Biharis to consider Bengalis outsiders, than the 
fact that the Marathi-speaking people of 
Bombay are more numerous than the speakers 
of Gujarati there would be a justification for 
the former to consider the latter interlopers. 

Bengali-Assamese relations in the province 


of Assam would excite laughter, if they were 
not deplorable. This province includes parts 
of Bengal, like the district of Sylhet and parts 
of Goalpara and Cacliar. And the Bengali- 
speaking population in the province of Assam 
is far larger than the Assamese-speaking popu¬ 
lation. Yet, because the province ib called 
Assam, both the Government, and the Assamese 
people of the province appear to think that the 
Bengali-speaking people there can live and cam 
their living there only on sufferance. To require 
the Bengali-speaking people of Assam to pro¬ 
duce certificates of domicile is no more reason¬ 
able than it is in Bihar 

The reason why in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies and the Central Provinces and 
Borar, the speakers of Marathi, Gujarati, 
Kunarese, Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, Hindi, 
etc, do not require one another to produce 
certificates of domicile, is that they can hold 
their own against, one another in educational 
qualifications That, is not the case in Bihar 
and Assam. The Biharis and the Assamese 
did not or could not take to Western 
education as early as the Bengalis. But 
that, is not the fault of the Bcngnlis. Nor 
is it the fault of the Bihan rominunity in Bihar 
and the Assamese community in Assam that 
they have to try to avoid open competition with 
the Bengali community in Bihar and the Bengali 
community in Assam respectively by the 
assumption that they have a claim to jobs in 
public services and scats in educational institu¬ 
tions prior and superior to that of Bengali com¬ 
munities in Bihar and Assam. 

Asking For Domicile Certificates 
Illegal 

Sub-section (1) of section 298 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, runs as follows: 

“208. -fl) No subject of His Majesty domiciled in 
India shall on grounds only of religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour or any of them he ineligible for office 
under the Crown in India, or be prohibited on any such 
grounds from acquiring, holding or disposing of property 
or carrying on any occupation, trade, business or profession 
in British India.” 

To require a Bengali in Bihar to produce 
a certificate of domicile goes against both the 
letter and spirit of this provision in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. 

It is not Biharis but Bengalis in Bihar who 
can ask the Governor to protect their legitimate 
interests, according to sub-section (3) of this 
section 298; for they, u 1 the Biharis, are a 
minority in Bihar. This sub-section (3) runs 
as follows: 
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‘ Nothing in this section shall be construed as der o¬ 
gating from the special responsibility of the Governor- 
General or of a Governor for the safe-guarding of the 
legitimate interests of minorities.” 

We are not lawyers, go we cannot say 
whether the legality of the Bihar Government’? 
insistence on the Bengalis in Bihar producing 
domicile certificates can be tested in the High 
Court or the Federal Court. 

Have Bengalis Been Swamping the 
Services in Bihar ? 

The cry that Bengalis have been swamping 
the services in Bihar is a false cry. Bihar 
became a separate province in 1912. At and 
before that time Biharis had not made as much 
educational progress as they have since done. 
Moreover, when the- province of East Bengal 
and Assam censed to exist, many of its Bengali 
officers were transferred to Bihar. For these 
reasons the services in Bihar had a considerable 
number of Bengalis in them at that time, and 
those of them who have not since then eifher died 
or retired are still there. In judging whether 
Bengalis are swamping the services in Bihar, 
one must take into account only those Bengali 
Government servants who have been appointed 
since 1912. The names of Bengali officers of 
the all-India services serving in Bihar should 
not be taken into account. Lastly, in consider¬ 
ing whether Bengalis have got a dispropor¬ 
tionately large number of berths in Government 
offices and departments, one must bear in mind, 
not the percentage of the population of Bihar 
constituted by them, but the percentage of the 
English-knowing population of Bihar proper 
which they form For adult Bengalis in Bihar 
proper are mostly literate. If all these precau¬ 
tions are taken in arriving at an impartial 
conclusion, it will be found that Bengalis 
appointed since 1912 have not at all got more 
than their due share of appointments 

Bengalis and Provincialism 

Bengalis are no more a perfect people than 
others. They have their defects. But they are 
not the most provincially-minded nor the only 
provincially-minded people in India. If some 
of them, not all of them or most of them, 
have advocated the policy of “ Bengal for the 
Bengalis,” it was long after the policies of 
“Bihar for the Biharis,” “Assam for the 
Assamese,” “Orissa for the Oriyas,” had been 
'formulated and followed and Bengal’s business, 
big and small, and Bengal’s labour market had 
been captured by non-Bengalis Even in such 
circumstances cultured, thoughtful and liberal- 


minded Bengali nationalists like Mr. Amlbaran 
Bay, whose article is printed elsewhere, condemn 
the cry “Bengal for the Bengalis.” 

We will mention some facts to show that 
perhaps Bengalis have a small amount of broad¬ 
mindedness. Many streets and parks in 
Calcutta bear non-Bengali names, such as Tuak, 
Motilal Nehru, Mohammad Ali, etc. We shall 
he glad to publish the names of cities and towns 
outside Bengal which have named more streets 
and parks after Bengalis. Calcutta University 
recognizes all the principal languages of India. 
We shall gladly publish the names of other 
Indian Universities which do so. The most 
important chairs in the Calcutta University have 
been held by non-Bengalis, like the late Dr. 
Oanesli Prasad, Sir C. V. Baman, Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan, Mr Manu Subedar, Mr. 
Manohar Lai, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Mr. 
Taraporcwala, etc. 

Tt is not for proving that Bengalis are a 
faultless people or that they are better than 
others that we have said these things. These 
arc intended to show that we are perhaps not 
wholly had. 

Tagore's Plays in Orissa, Germany 
and Czechoslovakia 

Mr. Amlbaran Ray has quoted in this 
issue, p. 405, a passage from the Vaitaram of 
Cuttack to show that its editor took it as an 
insult to Orissa that one of Tagore’s plays had 
been selected to be staged by the girls of the 
local girls’ school. In 1926 we saw Tagore’s 
Pont Office played in Dresden and in the German 
theatre and the Czech theatre in Prague These 
three theatres and the adjoining streets were so 
crowded with admiring crowds that ingress and! 
egre.-s were very difficult at the time. 

Why is a Tagore play an insult to Orissa 
hut not an insult to Germany and Czecho¬ 
slovakia? 

Another Charge Against Bengalis 
in Bihar 

It had been said before and the charge has 
been repeated recently that Bengalis in Bihar 
do not merge their identity in that of the 
Biharis and call themselves Biharis. 

If this be an offence, Bengalis in Bihar are 
not the only offenders. In Bengal there are 
Hindustanis, Biharis, Oriyas, Marwaris, Guja¬ 
ratis, Panjabis, Sindhis, Marathas, Tamils, 
Telugu-spcaking persons, Malayalis, Kashmiris, 
Nepalis, etc.; but none of them merge their 
identity in that of Bengalis. Some of them can 
speak Bengali and do speak it in conversation 
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with Bengalis. But Bengalis in Bihar also can 
and do speak Bihari and Hindi in conversation 
with Biharis and Hindustanis. 

Gujaratis dwelling in Maharashtra have not 
become fused with the Maharashtrians, nor the 
latter living in Gujarat with the former. The 
Tamil-speaking and Telugu-speaking peoples 
have not become one people by social fusion in 
areas predominantly Telugu or Tannl-speaking. 
Examples need not be multiplied. 

Unity is desirable. Whether complete 
fusion and uniformity are also equally desirable, 
we will not discuss here. It is necessary here 
only to say that there are socio-religious, 
linguistic and cultural difficulties standing in the 
way of a complete fusion of the peoples living 
in different parts of India. 

If Bengalis had no developed language and 
literature of their own, no culture of their own, 
and some manners and customs peculiar to 
themselves, or if all these were decidedly inferior 
~te those of the other peoples of India, it would 
have been desirable and easy for them to lose 
their identity. But they have their own 
language, literature, culture and customs, and 
they do not think that these are all decidedly 
inferior to those of others, though others may 
do so 

Bengalis in Bihar are advised to make 
common cause with Biharis. They have done 
so. They have done their bit for the educa¬ 
tional, social, religious and economic progress of 
the country and gone to jail like others by 
taking part in the Congress movement. 

An Achievement of the Frontier 
Assembly 

Among the other noteworthy achievements 
of the N.-W. Frontier Assembly is the passage 
of a Bill in favour of the repeal of section 124A 
(the sedition section) of the Indian Penal Code 
and of several repressive laws and the modifica¬ 
tion of section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code so as to make it harmless to the cause of 
freedom. Has it been approved by the Governor 
of the province? 

New Ministry in Sindh 

In consequence of the defeat of the old 
ministry in Sindh, a new (coalition) ministry 
has been formed. The Congress party in the 
Sindh legislature is not represented in it, but it 
will co-operate with and support the new 
ministry in all measures in consonance with 
Congress principles an d p ol icy. The strength of 
the Congress party is such that its vote can keep 
the new ministry in power or throw it out. The 


new ministers appear to be giving effect to 
Congress ideals. 

Panjab Premier on Shahidganj Bill 

Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, the prime 
minister of the Punjab, has shown both courage 
and statesmanship in opposing the. introduction 
of a Bill drafted by a Muslim M. L. A. for 
enacting that a mosque must always remain a 
mosque in spite of decisions of law-courts, long- 
continued adverse possession and use otherwise 
than as a mosque, and so on. The Lahore High 
Court, on appeal, having decided that Shahidganj 
was no longer a mosque, parties of Muslims 
have been continually courting arrest by going 
to perform worship there, and many have been 
arrested and sent to jail. The Bill was meant 
to nullify tlie High Court, verdict. The Panjab 
prime minister has seen the danger of the blow' 
to judicial authority involved in the Bill and 
also the menace to peace and communal harmony 
in the legislative recognition of the opinion, 
“ Once a mosque, always a mosque.” Mussal- 
mans are not the only people who love their 
religion and places of worship. If the Muslim 
cry were heeded, others would raise the cry, 
“ Once a temple, always a temple.” And there 
would be no end to attempts at legislative 
enactments, litigation, and communal riots. 

Bihar Education Minister s Appeal 

Dr. Ryod Mahmud, Education Minister of 
Bihar, has appealed to the teachers and students 
of the province to en-operate with the govern¬ 
ment m liquidating illiteracy. We heartily 
support this appeal. 

Fourth International Congress of the 
World Fellowship of Faiths 

The Fourth International Congress of the 
World Fellow’ship of Faiths held its sessions in 
Madras on the 12th, 13th and 14th March last 
in the spacious University Examination Hall 
facing the beach. It was kindly lent for the 
purpose by the Vice-Chancellor of the Madras 
University, who also spoke at one of the sittings 
and acted as sectional chairman. The first 
session opened with a prayer. The Maharaja 
of Pithapurara, the president of this fourth 
Congress, delivered a speech worthy of a spiritu¬ 
ally-minded man and a devout believer in God. 
The success of the Congress was not a little due 
to his influence and financial backing. Miss 
Sakuntala Sastri, secretary to* the Congress, had 
worked hard for days o ■ end, with the result 
that on all the three days there was a galaxy of 
speakers, the attendance was large and the 
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audience included many of the most important 
members of the public in Madras, including 
Mr. (J. Rajagopalachariur, the prime minister. 
Many prominent persons made speeches, such 
as Sir P. S. Sivaswann Ayyar, Dr. F. W. Thomas 
of Oxford University, Sir K. V. Ileddi, Dr. G. S. 
Arundale, Her Highness the Maharani Saheba 
of Nabha, Dewan Bahadur S. E Rmiganathan 
(Vice-Chancellor of the Madras University), 
Prof. Kanga, Sardar Sardul Smgh < 'avishere, 
the Hon Mr. Yakub Hasan, Rev Siddhartlia (a 
Buddhist monk), Mr. S A. W. Bokhari, M. L. C., 
etc. Among the foreign delegates Airs. Gasquo 
(the director of the Congress), Airs. Elizabeth 
Bedlington Hopf, Airs Georgena Al. Gault, 
Prof. Leesar, and Air. Franz Gigor made 
speeches. Air. Watanabe, a Japanese delegate, 
read a paper mi “ Shintoism." 

Vidyamandirs in C. P. 

The Vidyamandir scheme of the Central 
Provinces education minister, if properly worked 
out, will go a great way to remove illiteracy in 
that province. 

Congress and Education 

For years, after non-co-operation began, 
Congress had paid little attention to education 
proper, its attention being concentrated on 
winning Swaraj in a year. At present, Congress 
leaders appear to be somewhat more m earnest 
about educating the masses. 

Premature Release of a Felon 

A man of the name of Zaffar Hussain, of 
the Central Provinces, “ a triple graduate ”, a 
Khan Saheb, and “ an inspector of schools ”, was 
convicted last year of criminally assaulting a 
Hindu girl and sentenced to three years’ rigorous 
imprisonment and a heavy fine His conviction 
was upheld in appeal m the Sessions Court and 
the High CouH, the latter expressing the opinion 
that the punishment was unduly lenient. This 
fellow lias been recently released by tlu* minister 
of law and justice in C. P., one Air. Yusuf 
Shareef, without consulting his colleagues! The 
prime minister of the province has said that he 
came to know of the affair only after its publica¬ 
tion in the press. It is said Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel is investigating the matter. In the mean¬ 
time, the released felon has migrated to a 
neighbouring Indian State and been appointed 
an officer in the education department. The 
C. P. minister of justice and the appointing 
authority in this Jndian State ought to be sent 
to an unpameable region for their fine moral 
ideals. But for the present the former ought to 
be dismissed and sent to Coventry.. 1 *■ 


His previous history is interesting. 

He was not a Congressman until after the electron^ 
when in the Congress search of a Muslim Minister he 
was got at, it appears, by Maulana Abul Kalam Azid— 
and he signed the Congress pledge in order to become 
a Minislei. 

The Hindus of C. P. are greatly excited 
over (his disgraceful affair—particularly the 
women-folk. 

Bombay Home Minister Criticized 

The Leader writes : 

The action of ihe Home Minister of the Bombay 
Government in suspending for 15 days the sentences of 
imprisonment passed on two persons convicted under the 
Gambling Act to enahle them to settle certain business 
affairs led to an adjournment motion in the Bombay 
legislative Assembly by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. . . . The 
motion was, of course, defeated. 

The Bombay Sentinel writes . 

For years the Congress and other political paities m 
the country have been railing against abuses of its power 
by executive authority under the bureaucratic regime. 
We expect something belter now from a Congress Ministry. 
We expect to be freed from these administrative scandals, 
but this exhibition of the misuse of executive power to 
serve the convenience of a couple of suttoreas, who have 
been given their deserts by the High Court, suggests that 
our expectations are not to be fulfilled . . . There is and 
can be no defence of the Minister’s conduct. It has not 
even the excuse of a bureaucratic precedence, in this 
presidency at any late. 

The Seri'ant of India also has severely 
criticised Air. Munslu. the home minister. He 
has deserved such criticism. 

The Late Maharaja of Patiala 

The (late) Maharaja of Patiala died last 
month at the age of 47. He was a leading 
member of the Chamber of Princes and its 
Chancellor for eight years He was a keen 
cricketer and spent large sums to encourage 
sport. During the last few years he had been 
thinking of democratising the administration of 
his State and giving an effective voice to the 
people in the management of their own affairs. 
He set up a constitutional committee in February 
last to go into these questions. * Perhaps when 
the committee submits its report, the Yuvaraj, 
who is now the Alaharaja, will introduce si 
liberal measure of reform. 

Disturbed Conditions in Palestine 

Palestine continues to be in a disturbed 
condition. 

Jerusalem, Mar. 27. 

Collective fine of five hundred sterling has beep 
imposed on the village Khanyunis near 'the railway line 
in south Palestine, where - a military petrol lorry was 
wrecked by the explosion of a land mine last Thursday 
when one British soldier was killed‘and another seriously 
injured. 

A punitive police post has been established in tin 
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village. Isolated outrage'- and murders of Jew*, and Arabs 
continue.— Reuter. 

Indiscipline Among Bihar Students 

Wc are sorry to read the following : 

Pains, Mar. 26. 

The Senate of the Patna University today accepted 
the amendment to university regulations cmpoweiing the 
Syndicate to take discipline! y action against students 
found guilty of misconduct 01 breach id discipline 

In the l". P. also tn some centres oi lugh 
education there was indiscipline among student 
last year 

Bride Refuses To Marry Much-mart ied 

Lotlwrio Nwmn, Mar 27 

Discarding theii veils, a dozen Hindu women matched 
out of the women’s cpiaiteis and stopped the polygamous 
inairiage of a wealthy merchant jusl as it was about to 
take place, (’.rips of ‘shame* and “Down with polygamy 
gieeted the bridal procession on its way in the marriage 
pandal (marquee), Jim as the Imdegiooin took no notice 
of then protests, the women liueatencd ‘ satyagralia ’ at 
the pandal. The bude, thereupon, announced amid the 
acclamation oi the women that she lefused to go thinugh 
ihe mniriage.- 4ssoriatnt Piest 

Opening of Bhonsla Military School 

Nasik, Mat. 27. 

A refreshing downpom ol iam piecedcd the foirnal 
opening ceremony oi tiie Hlionsle Military School bv 
II. IT. the Mahaiaja of Gwalior. which had to lie post¬ 
poned yesterday owing to the tornedn which swept ovei 
Nasik. Aflei some tune the lain ceased and then- was 
bright sunlight again. 

His Highness on his amval was piesented witn a guard 
of honoui and was leceived by Di Moonje The open an 
ceiemotiy commenced with the singing of “ Bande 
Maiaiam" sung by the cade.s. 

Mi. I’ruiaiv Sheth, welcoming II the Mahaiaja of 
Gwalior, refpired to the want nt an Indian uiniy and 
said that Indians should nut look to the Hutish tumps 
for then country's defence. 

'I hr Principal of the School read out a miinbei ol 
messages, including those firun hold Wilhngdim and the 
Governoi id Bomliay. Tile Viee-Piimipal ttien lead out the 
substance of the pmgress of the school during last yoai. 
Dr. B, S. Moonje presented an uddress to H. H the Maha- 
raia of Gwalior. Ills Higimess tiien deliveied lus addles-, 

In moving a vole of thanks. Di. Moonje announced 
that he had leceived a communication from the llimn- 
Secietary of the Maharaja of Gwalnn making a donation 
of one lakh for the achool He also stated that it was the 
desire oi the Mahaiaja to appoint two representatives, 
one the Army Ministei and the other some Minister fioin 
the Gwalior Government on the Board of Directors of the* 
School m» that H. H. might remain in imieli with tiie 
progress of the school. 

Dr. Moonje expressed his grateiulnet-s bir the 
Maharaja’s decision. He also announced an anonymous 
donation of Rs. 5,000 from Calcutta for creating a Bengal 
block. 

The Maharaja will he visiting the Maratha Imarchng- 
houee tomorrow. 

It is estimated that the damage due to yesterday s 
storm amounts to about Rs. 50fi0Q, - There lias been 
some damage to the grape crops.— A. P. r 

Sentences in Moscow State Trial 

Moscow, Mar. Id. 

AH tiie accused persons in the Soviet treason trial, 
except Rakovsky, Plevney and Bessenoy, were sentenced 
to death today- . r 

»-I5 


Rakovsky, a former Soviet Ambassador in London, 
was awarded twenty years and Plevney and Bessenov 
twenty-five and fifteen years respectively. 

Moscow. Mar. 16. 

The 18 accused sentenced to death in the treason 
trial wcie shot. 

All tilt* accused hold important offices in 
Soviet Russia and, according to the charges 
brought againi-1 them and according to the 
confessions of nil or many of them, they were 
guilty of treason. They had treasonable secret 
relations with many European governments. 
Wind a revelation oi the ethical ideals and the 
sense ol honoui of these men and oi many 
European governments! 

Successive pillars of tin* Soviet State have 
been brought to trial and found guilty of most, 
culpable conduct. Il cannot be said that no 
high officers of Stale in oilier countries, profess¬ 
ing some religion or other, have ever been 
tonvieted of such offences. Hid anti-God Soviet 
Russia appears to hold the record in such 
t rimes. 

It would not be right to inquire if the 
present incumbents of high offices in Russia are 
men ol higher ideals. But lurking suspicions 
are apt to raise their head. Let us hope every¬ 
one of them is the real Simon Pure. Though 
we arc not communists, we sincerely believe 
that the future of mankind depends a great deal 
ilium Russia becoming and remaining free from 
tviatmy and treachery ot all sorts and from 
imperialism, capitalism and fascism. 

* a 

“ National ” and Foreign Education 

With reference to the question of advocates 
ol national education giving foreign education 
to their children, Tin Indian Social Reformer of 
Bombay writes : 

In democraty everyone ha., die right in educate his, 
children as he pleases and we do not sec what good ft 
does the iountry to condemn men’s aetions with political 
latcbwoids. After all, in education a man may be trusted 
to give Ins children that which he thinks is the best for 
them. Thrie is room for complaint only when a man 
recommends a pailienlar lype of education for Other 
people's children and rejects it in the ease of his own. 
We have in mind the news that lias recently been 
published in the press that Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj’s son is 
siudymg lor the barrister's examination in England and 
a son of Kaka Kalelkar, whom one might call the prophet 
of the new education in India, is at Oxford, if the young 
men had gone abroad for technical education, it would 
have heen easy to have given the whole matter the 
semblance of consistency. Now the two leaders of 
Congress thought appear in the peculiar position of the 
Troll-king in Ibsen*B “Peer Gym,’’ wno proudly announces 
the Swadeshism of his people, 

“Here all things are mountain-made, nought's from 

the dale, 

Except the pink bow at the end of your tail.” 
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A Non-Bengali Comment On Domicile 
Certificates 

The Indian Social Reformer of Bombay 
writes : 

One of the surprising facts brought out by the con¬ 
troversy over the position of Bengalis in Bihar, is that 
they are required to procure “domicile certificates'* from 
the district authorities. We do not know of the existence 
of such a practice in any other pan of the country. It 
would also seem that this requirement is confined to 
Bengalis. Whatever might have been the defect of the 
old Hindu and Muslim regimes, provincialism was not 
one of them. In British India until twenty yearn ago 
provincialism was regarded as a narrow anti-natioual 
sentiment. At no time was nationalism *,<> much talked 
about as at present. Surely to icqiiiie people from n 
neighbouring province to take out ‘■domicile ceitifieates” 
is not in accord with nationalistic ideals. 

We have to repeal here wlmt we have 
written in a previous note. The present 
province, of Bihar consists oi Bihar proper and 
some regions which formed parts of the province 
of Bengal before 1912 and of which the Bengalis 
were the principal inhabitants even before 
British rule. In fact, they have been at least 
for centuries parts of mil oral or geographical 
and linguistic Bengal and have been tacked on 
to Bihar since 1912 Most ‘‘ Bengalis m Bihar " 
are natives of these regions Very many 
Bengalis have been in Bihar piopcr for genera¬ 
tions and have no homes in Bengal Large 
numbers of other more recent settlers also m 
Bihar proper have no homes in Bengal 

All these classes of Bengalis aie liable to 
the production of a “ domicile certificate " 
Result of the " War to End War 

The Living Age for March, 1938, writes 

“ Twenty-five wars, gieat and small, have been lmighl 
since the world sat down at Versailles to establish an 
enduring peace. Earh of the past three veurs lias wit¬ 
nessed the beginning of a new war : m East Africa in 
1935, in Spain in 1936, in China m 1937. Not included is 
the perennial struggle between the Biitish and the Aiabs 
in Palestine, the British lampaign against the Wa/iri 
tribesmen unde- the Fakir of lpi. or the bombing of the 
Hadramatil Arabs by the Royal Air Force. The disturb¬ 
ing aspect of the 1935-37 wars is the fact that (acli new 
war has been greater than its piedecessm. War is in the 
air; believing it to be inevitable, many peoples have lost 
their old fear. Will 1938 bring a new and still bigger 
war—perhaps the general conflict that will, it is said, 
destioy Western civilization ‘i ” 

C. P. Minister of Justice Resigns 

Since writing our note on lilt* premature 
release of a felon in the Central Provinces we 
have learnt that Mr. Shareef, the minister who 
released the man, has resigned. He has done 
the right thing. 

Governor-General Certifies Finance Bill 
Neither according to tlie old Government of 
India Act nor according to the new bould and 
can the Central Legislature exercise any control 
over military expenditure. But up to 1887, its 


members could act like a debating club with 
reference to it. This year the Govemor- 
(Ienern 1 deprived them of the right to that 
pastime. So the elected members refrained 
lrom discussing any part of the Finance Bill and 
threw out all demands one by one as they came. 
And hence the Governor-General has certified 
“ that the said Bill is essential for the interests 
of British India.” The Central Government 
can now spend whatever they wanted to spend 
m any department. 

This is a fitting prologue to the introduc¬ 
tion of Federation. 

This is Popular Government, not Dictator¬ 
ship. 

U. P. Drive Against Illiteracy 

Benahl'i, Mar. 16. 

The ‘Avsocialed Press’ understands that Mi 
Sampuuuniand, the new Education Minister, U. P. Govern¬ 
ment. is contemplating a bold step for fighting illiteracy. 
Amu ding to the proposed scheme each distiict in II. P. 
will have foity centies for spieading education among 
the adult population 

In addition to this 4,000 reading rooms with suitable 
newspapers will be opened at primary schools for literate 
people and each distnet will have twelve, libraries. Cu- 
l uIdling libraries, radio lectines with lantern slides and 
einema will also be used as a means of spieading educa¬ 
tion. eaeh dishiel being pmvided with two ladio and 
two lantern-lei lure centres 

Physical training in schools and intermediate 
iolleges and military training, including the use of fire¬ 
arms in inteimediate colleges, are proposed to be made 
compulsory throughout the piovinee, while vocational 
education will receive attention .—A /’. 

Protective Duty On Salt 

Owing to tin 1 protective duty on foreign 
salt, the Indian salt manufacturing industry has 
made considerable progress. But it. has not yet 
completely ousted foreign stilt from the market 
And m Bengal it has not made ns much progress 
as elsewhere, though it is a maritime province and 
formerly had a flourishing salt industry. The 
Bengal Government got sixteen lakhs of Rupees 
fiom the Central Government from the salt 
revenue, which the former ought to have spent 
for promoting the salt industry in Bengal, It 
did nothing of the kind. On the contrary, it 
found out an “ expert ” who declared that salt 
could not be manufactured in Bengal on a 
commercial scale! Now however the Bengal 
ministry have promised to do all that lies in its 
power to promote the industry. That is an 
encouraging response to public opinion. But 
something more is necessary. The salt duty 
will cease to be imposed from the current month - 
of April. It ought to be renewed and maintained 
for a further term of years. 

The Last Calcutta University 
Convocation 

Mr. C. F. Andrews delivered the convoca¬ 
tion address at the last convocation of *the 
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Calcutta University for the conferment of 
degrees. He struck u new vein and dwelt on 
the need and importance of friendship between 
the students and their teachers and among the 
students themselves and spoke of his own 
experiences in this regard. He observed that 
small classes were better for gaining this object 
than crowded ones and also for teaching. It 
was easier and more effective to appeal to the 
small group mind than to the lug crowd mind 
He also pleaded for removing at least some 
colleges to the outskirts of towns All tins i> 
undoubtedly ueeessary Creator approach to 
^educational ideals will be made when promoters 
of education get more money from the Govern¬ 
ment and rich men 

Ills Kxeellency the Governor of Bengal, 
a\1io is th(' Chancellor of the University, delivered 
a short extempore speech, in the course of which 
he observed . 

-If they looked round ihe world, the East and the 
West. lhe\ found suspicion between people and nations, 
and lhe\ wished a liille more friendship weie hi on fit it 
out in the Jives of ihe people of the world. 

While it would not be true to sav that the 
weaker and subject nations could do nothing to 
foster international friendship, it, is the stronger 
and independent nations who ran do most to 
remove suspicion between peoples and nations 
Without their cordial initiative and co-operation, 
the efforts of the weaker peoples would not be 
oi much avail 

Communal schools, colleges and Universities 
in India sene partly as obstacles to the growth 
of inter-communal friendship 

Proceeding. His Exiellrnry said that the giadualcs 
who wen- entenng the thieshold of life had the beta 
wishes of all present, who had travelled more down life. 
Many of the young people who were entering life would 
have great stiuggle ahead. They should remember 
that they would go up into life equipped with thanees 
which weie denied to many millions of fellow citizens. 
Mia Excellency appealed to graduates to make service 
the key-note of their life 

Wc cordially support this appeal 

Mr. Syumaprasad Mookerjee. the Vice- 
Chancellor, declared in the course of his address . 

However important and fundamental the changes wliiih 
we have recently introduced in various parts of our Uni¬ 
versity organism, the lime has now definitely come when 
wc have to probe deeper into our educational system as a 
whole and strive strenuously for improvement. Public 
opinion in this province will not for a moment toleiate 
any proposals which under the cloak of reform may aim 
at restriction of facilities. We want more education 
and better education, and any reformer who can satisfy 
us in this respect will find enthusiastic support from all. 
While on the one hand we have to guard against the 
dominance of vested interests, we most also recognize 
that existing institutions which have worked for the 
advancement of education under tremendous difficulties, 
cannot be deleted by a stroke of the pen. True statesman¬ 
ship must discover a satisfactory way of readjusting and 
utilizing all existing resources, both in man-power and 


in materials, and evolve a new system of education 
capable of complete fulfilment before long. 

Midnapur Vidyasagar Memorial 
Committee 

On the occasion of the silver jubilee of the 
Midnapur branch of the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishat, (“ Bengali Literary Academy ”) a day 
was set apart as Vidyasagar Day in honour of 
Pandit Is war Chandra Vidyasagar, who was 
born in the Midnapur district Mr. B. R. Sen, 
f. C S., magistrate of the district, delivered an 
address, of course in Bengali, as president on 
that day Wc learn from it, that the Vidyasagar 
Memorial Committee had resolved (1) to place 
a marble or bronze bust of the great philan¬ 
thropist and author on the site of the house in 
Birsinglia village where he was born, and to 
build a hall adjoining the Bhagabati Vidyalaya 
founded by Vidyasagar in memory of his 
mother, to locate a library and keep relics 
therein, (2) to metal the road from Khirpai to 
Birsmghu village tit a cost of Rs. 10,000; (3) to 
met it Vidyasagar Memorial Hall in Midnapur 
town at a cost of Rs. 30,000, to serve as a town- 
hall; (4) to set apart, Rs. 4,000 for awarding ft 
gold medal every year to the best research 
woiker m Bengali language and literature: 
15) to publish an authoritative edition of 
Yidyasagur’s works. 

Thanks to the zeal and energy of Mr. Sen 
and the Committee many of the proposals have 
alreadv begun to be carried out. The 
public spirit and munificence of the Midnapur 
District Board, the Raja of Muhislmdal and the 
Raja of Jhargram are worthy of special mention. 
The first volume of the memorial edition of 
VidyasagarV works will be found noticed on 
anoilier page. 

Returned Emigrants Sad Plight 

“They have, now one single craving which is as deep 
.is lib- itself, namely, to get back to their own homes in 
the colonies and become colonials once moie” said Mr. 
G. F Andrews in ihe couise of a broadcast talk to-night 
on the problem of “Returned Emigrants” from the 
Calcutta Station of the All-India Radio. 

Mr. Andrews said that while possibly fifty per e,ent. 
of the emigrants get taken back by their own village 
communities there were many who were rejected. There 
were many who had tried village life in their former 
homes of up-country and had failed: “and their one 
passionate cry is for a ship to take them back to Fiji, 
British Guiana or Trinidad, where they would be aide 
to live as they had lived before.” They, however, fail 
to get a passage “for their money is all spent; they are 
starving and even shelterless. They cling together in 
their misery and will not go away from docks for fear 
they should miss a steamer.” 

“Some have been waiting thei round the docks for 
twenty years! Some only came a year ago! There 
is one further ship due this very year, which has already 
been chartered by the British Guiana Government. If 
it starts, it will hiring back from 600 to 900 more to add 
to all our troubles! ’ 
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Honour to Prof. D. K. Karve 

Professor Dhondo Keshav Karve, founder 
a»d lifelong devoted worker of the Hindu 
Widows’ Home in Poona and of the 1 Shrimati 
Nathibai Damodhar Thaekersey Indian Women’s 
University, will complete the 81st year of 
his long, beneficent and strenuous life on the 
18th of this month (April) We offer him out- 
respectful and cordial congratulations and 
greetings in advance We have no doubt tie- 
occasion will be celebrated with due solemnity 
and magnificence. 

Princes' Power Of Constitutional 
Advance Jn Their States 

The Inrimv Nation of Patna writes 

It m highR satisfactory to have the autlioinative 
statement made by Earl Winterton in the House if 
Commons, on liehalf of the British Government, ihat ‘it 
is not the policy of the paiamouni powei in ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, to intervene in the internal administrations 
of full-powered Indian states.' “The paiamouni power', 
he maintained, ‘will ceitainly not obstruct the 
proposals foi c o i! s i j t it t ; ii n a 1 advance initialed 
by a ruler.* This authotitative declaration of policy bv 
the British Go\ernnicnt should give a quietus to the spe¬ 
culations raised by the statement of Sit C. P. 
Ramaswaim Iyer, Dewan of Travancore. that the exten¬ 
sion of irsponsible government in the states would involve 
an infringement of the treaties between the slates and 
the paramount power. . Eatl Winterton made the 

position rleai by declaring that * the consent of the para¬ 
mount power had not been required before constitutional 
advances had been approved by the princes, nor, so far 
as we are awaie, has it been sought in smh matteis.' 

Karl Winterton V pvonounmm nt, is satis¬ 
factory so fur as full-powered Indian States arc 
concerned. Tf these States do not allow their 
subjects to manage State affairs in increasing 
measure, their rulers are to lie held responsible 
But Earl Winterton said nothing about States 
which do not enjoy full powers. If there be 
no constitutional advance m these states, wifi 
the sovereign power be to blame or the States 
themselves? 

South Africa Does Not Train Indian 
Doctors 

Indian Opinion of South Africa writes • 

A Commission has been appointed In cnquiie int i 
the facilities foi medical education for all iates. No 
facilities exist for the training; of non-European Dm-iois 
in the Union. Thousands of pounds aie being spent l>y 
Indians to train Indian Doctors, who. pel force, have to 
proceed overseas to pursue their studies. It is hoped 
that when the Commission sits at Durban, the Indian 
eommtinity will not lose the opportunity to present its 
case. 

Bengal Civil Liberties Union on 
“Mahalmaji in BengaT' 

Bengalis are grateful to Mahattna Gandhi 
for his strenuous efforts at great inconvenience, 
to himself to relfease the detenus and ••political 
prisoners of Bengal, and so is the Bengal Civil 


Liberties Union It continues to publish its 
revealing statements. In its statement No. 51, 
dated 18-3-1938, it draws attention to some 
facts which Gandhiji may or may not know. 

In Ins Wardha statement, dated the 21st 
November, 1937, Gandhiji had said that the 
Bengal ministry had travelled along Congress 
hues to a considerable extent The Union says : 

Today we give below some outstanding facts and 
a chronicle of events from October, from which the puliln 
mav judge in what lines the Ministry has been travelling 
and decide lor themselves upon the line in which they 
should tiavel. 

A. 1,106 detenus have been released in pursuame 
ot the Communique and n few hundreds weic released 
with various restrictions oi no restrictions, before the' 
Communique and after the release of the 1.100. 

But 

(it with a veiv few exceptions those released 
detenus who are out of the list of 1,100 aie not getting 
any allowance. 

tut Many of the 1,100 have not as vet reteived 
any allowance, and many of those who have leeeived any. 
are getting at the rale of Rs. 10 - only per month instead 
id Rs. 15 - as promised. 

So, 

tin) a gredt sdving has been made h> the Govern 
merit, as about Rs. 800 - annually per bead of those who 
hdve been released fiom Jails or (lamps and about 
Rs. :J00'- annuallv jn-r head of those released fiom the 
village dotniirles have been freed. This saving may he 
roughly estimated at Rs, 8,00.000 - 

irv) The Government are not utilising the whole 
amount thus ficed m giving the released detenus propel 
lelief, but additional amounts have been provided in the 
Budget for 19.18-39 foi the Special Blanch and Intelligent e 
Blanches of the Police Department in the apprehension 
o( reerudeseenie of terioiisl activities on the release made 

Thus the policy seems to he- 'I.el off a detenu, dog 
Iiiiii at eveiy step and harass hinr till he falls flat dt the 
fwl of the I. B. pnliie.' Sueli playing with the youths 
of the province is certainly not travelling along the 
Congies}! lines. 

We do not know whether this interpretation 
ol the policy is correct. If it he wrong, the 
Bengal Ministry can contradict the Union. 
Proclamation Relating To Indore 
State Depressed Classes 

Wo make the following extracts from the 
Proclamation issued by H JU the Maharaja of 
Indotc, removing many of the disabilities of the 
depressed classes in his State, which goes further 
than the Truvanrore proclamation : 

"W hercas we have felt for a long time past that the 
suppiession of a large section of the Hindu community 
< annul he bused on religious sanction; still less ean it 
he instified on moral and humanitarian giounds;. 

“In pursuance of the decision, we hereby declare 
our pleasure and ordain and command that: 

1. All Slate temples within the limits of the Slate 
lie thrown open to Harijans for darsban according to the 
rules that may he laid down by ns. 

2. All existing public wells, as well as wells con¬ 
structed by the State hereafter, be invariably open to all 
classes alike. This is our policy, but In enforcing it, 
in regard to the existing public wells, the District Officers 
will act in their discretion according to local needs and 
circumstances. 
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3. AH concerned should make it possible for the 
Harijans to have an unrestricted use of public places, 
such as hotels, testatuants and public conveyances. 

4. Our Minister in charge of Municipalities should, 
subject to his discretion in the light of the conditions 
and icquirements of a particular finality, allow Iianjans 
to build or own houses in all aieas open to highrr castes 
and communities. 

5. Full and hearty effeit be given to the existing 
orders relating to tne untestricted admission of the 
Harijans’ rhtldren into Stale educational institutions. 

6. There shall be no lestriclion* in the mattei of 
recruitment to State services, exiept when- the incumbent 
has essentially to be recruited from a particular clans oi 
community. 

7. All State Public Offfi rs and buildings aie open to 
Martians fot entry. 

8 There shall be no ri'lmlmns on the wearing of 
ornaments, the taking out of processions and perfoi- 
manie of ceiemomes.” 

Sir William Rolhenstem on "The 
Genius of Indian Sculpture ” 

Tin* opiuiini ni m» eminent an artist, and 
.iipprcriatnr of art as Sir William Rotlieusteiu 
on the artistic genius ol anv people is entitled 
to respectful attention When delivering the 
Su fieorge Bi id wood memorial lecture on “The 
(leimis of Indian Sculpture ” to the Koval 
Society of Arts nx London, Sir William expressed 
ihe view that “no people had been so profusely 
inventive the Indian people ” Said lie ■ 

“Then Konogiaphy is, I suppose the urhest and 
most cxubeianl evei evolved from the human brain 
They have peopled their vast heaven with an imrrdible 
nunilx i of gods, foi ull of whom tliev have invented forms, 
ulllihiiles and attitudes wheiebv tiiev could be leeogm/ed 

“There is j tendem v to pass loo lightly over this 
prolific creation of I or ms, gestures and attitudes perfected 
by the Indian genius, which weic adopted and taken 
ovei in all then < ompleteness when Buddhism spread to 
tile Fat Fas! Smrly tins teeming creative feitility is io 
itself an astonishing ami supiome ai Inevemenl, the more 
so since they showed in all ihe fin ms they conceived foi 
tlierr gods an equally abundant plastn inventiveness." 

The lecturer recalled that it. was just. 28 
years ■‘tnet* he listened to nu address on Indian 
art by Sir fieorge Bird wood, 

who, though he gave full lecognituni to the beauty of 
Indian craftsmanship, denied any fine ail to India 
"Times have changed," added Sir William Kothenstein 
“There is a growing appreciation of the great conti ibu- 
tion India has made to painting and sculpture, hut even 
today the exalted place given to die art of China and 
Japan is scarcely extended to Indian art. Yet in Hindu 
m'lilpliiie. apart from its spiritual and symbolical character, 
there are certain plastic qualities of breadth, volume and 
poise which seem to me to be unique.” 

Sir William Rolhenstein declared that nowhere had 
the plastic qualities of the human form, both male and 
female, been better understood and rendered than by 
Indian sculptors. 

Bihar Congress Ministry's Recognition 
of “Fissiparous Forces ” 

Replying to a debate, a Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Bibar Congress Government 
declared tUat the Congress Ministry stood by 


the circular which laid down the principle that 
no community should get over-representation in 
sei vices m excess of their population strength. 
When one of the members, Mr. K. N. Sen 
Gupta, enquired w hat the Government meant 
by the term “Community". the Congress 
Prime Minister said 

"The qiie-tion was a ditto ull one and he would not 
ttv to define it on the fli.oi of the Mouse. The Govern¬ 
ment ol India Act lei'ogni/ed onl\ certain rommuni- 
ties, hut iinfortiinalclv there weie fissipaious forces it 
woik who li demanded iceognilioii of sections within each 
t oiinuunitv (tovemment as (.ovetnment couid not 
ignore the tones that would lempnize communities within 
Hindus and eten within Muslims." 

Time the Congress Pume Munster of Bihar 
is not going to test content with the communities 
into which India is divided today under the 
(uivi liimeul ol India Act, but bo is going to 
Live official recognition to the various fissiparou* 
U iidcneics which tend to create further dissen- 
,'ioiis within each eominumtv. 

French Colonial Tenor 

Paris iNNS. I—In French Morocco the 
sitppicssion of the national Moroccan mcnement 
continues under the iron hand of the governor 
General Nngucs Last October, more than 400 
Morocean< of various political persuasions wore 
summurilv tried and sentenced to hard labour in 
the Atlas Mountam- Telegrams of protest by 
their compatriots icsiiltcd m further arrests. 
A Moroccan Socialist, Prist- Benzakour, was 
at rested because lie had solved tt-t interpreter 
foi the well-known Socialist leader. Mflgdelaine 
Pass, (hiring 1 sopuirn m Africa. On the 
other hand, Gent d Nngucs suppressed an anti¬ 
fascist p.miphle written m Arabic which 
dim, meed “the talian terror m Libya” Loft 
gioops m Ftiinei me indignant over this reign 
of terror nuclei i Popular Front government. 

Indo-Afghan Trade Negotiations 

Tin 7 'iiih.s of India observe^: 

Ii is web min news dial die Government of India and 
liie Afghanistan Government have derided to negotiate a 
trade pud on a basis id reripmrily. It will he recaile.l 
that a sene> ol question* on the sublet I of Indo-Afghan 
tradi whs lerendv raised in the Gentral Assembly. The 
-alien! fart emerging horn that discussion was that the 
Afghan Government lias adopted a policy of granting 
State monopolies in hotli import and export business to 
large concerns Foi instance, imports of sugar, cement, 
petrol and motoi veltieles are in the hands of one eom- 
pan\, and Indian interests largely engaged in these lines 
have been limcl hit. The export of dried fruits from 
Afghanistan--a lucrative industry - has rer.ently been 
entrusted to another company, and more Indian merchants 
have suffeied. Moraovei, Indiaij goods exported til 
Afghanistan aie subjected to tariff duties whose minimum 
is 35 per cent. The Govern- -nt of India have refused 
to retaliate by imposing he-u* duties on Afghan goods 
entering India. Tt will not be easy to find a remedy 
agreeable to both parties; hut that some remedy Is called 
for is Obvious. 
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Mrs. Kiran Bose 

We are glad to learn that Mrs. Kiran Bose 
has been nominated by the Government of 
India as a delegate to represent India at the 
next session of the League of Nations Advisory 
Committee on Social Questions, which will begin 
ut Geneva on April 21 next Mrs Bose is 
honorary general secretary el the National 
Council of Women She is a sister of the late 
Srijut Atul Prasad Sen ol Lucknow and a 
daughter-in-law ol the late President Ananda 
Mohan Bose ot the Indian National Congress 
Begum Shah Nawaz lepre-ented India before ar 
the League Committee 

Governor -Genet al's A utoerac t 

Th( Jhtar.ifla is justified in holding the 
opinion that 

The Viceroy has acted in a high-handed iiiamuo in 
disallowing Pandit Tlridjynath kun/m's lesolution recom¬ 
mending an increase in the leermtment of Indians to the 
Foreign and Political Department Eight months ago 
Mr. Kun/iII moved a lesolution tei oniineiiding the speedy 
indianization ol the Government ol India Sec letariat and 
pul up an unanswerable i ase against the piesent 1111 - 
national policy ol Govcininent will) regard to ie< rnilment. 
Government could not answer lus case effei lively 
Probably the \ iceioy felt that if Mr Kiin/iu moved his 
resolution. Government would be foried to give an 
assurance on the subject Hence to safeguard probably 
against that "danger," be disallowed the icsolutioii. gagging 
a discussion of the sullied altogelhci Tins action shows 
the nakedness „f the autoeiacv in New Delhi 

Jews Pathetic Faith in League 

A Geneva message slates that denouncing the ill- 
treatment rd the Jews of Austria the executive lonimillee 
of the World lewish ('ougic-ss has sent a petition to ihe 
la-ague of Niiliinis. invoking ihe Uealy ol St. (leimain in 
legmd to the lights id mmoiilies guatanleed hy the* League, 
and a-Ling fm ihe up|du iition ol ihe emeigeney clau«e 
Reutei. 

Military Tunning for Indian Youth 

At the opening of the Bhonsia Military 
School »( Nttsil; His Highness the Mahuruj.i 
Scindia pointed out in the com-e of his speech 

that 

Opinion in India had been widely expressed 
to possess institutions where Indian youth might 
receive military training in cndei in equip them 
for the responsibilities of the country's defence. The 
Indian Military Academy was instituted in response to 
this long-felt demand. This school, his Highness hoped, 
would enable the Inman youth to be tiairied m the <u< 
of war so that they might be able to take proper pi ice 
in the defence oi their Motherland. 

The military authorities have promised to 
help the Bhonsia School in training its scholars. 

The Court of Lucknow University has 
passed a resolution fin the subject of obligatory 
military training for its students It is not 
known whether the military authorities will 
provide i hr necessary facilities for their; train- 
mg 

The Searchlight of - Patna informs "its 


readers that Dr. Syed Mahmud, minister of 
education, Bihar, announced in the course of 
his speech on the occasion of the inauguration 
of the Patna District Branch of the St, John’s 
Ambulance Association that “ he was soon going 
ru open a military training school for Bihar 
where, besides ordinary military training, the 
-Indents would receive training in aircraft also ’’ 
Perhaps the honourable gentleman consulted the 
military and civil authoiitics concerned before 
making the aunmineement 

The Madras Premier On Piohibition 

Sliri C Rajagopalaehariar. the prime 
minister of Madras, replied at considerable 
length to the discussion on the cut motion on 
the Excise 1 Demand ’ He gave out some 
original notions of hi* The. (huirdian of 
Madras writes : 

A- an expel l Ic-nipi-i jn< e wmkci. he met the 
‘ uiiiuleuis,* us lie called the critics. with answeis that would 
make them chary in future of -Iale arguments and indure 
them, we hope, lo do theii little bit to make Prohibition 
a success Some ideas of the Premier on lemjieidiiie 
work are such as ate noi tamiliai even to workers in ihe 
held. They are : reduction of shops will result in 
consolidation of business in a few hands, gie.i'ei 
competition in drink tiude. and thru-lore increased 
income, and zest foi drink. Liquoi shops if removed to 
remote places will continue indefinitely Thev must lie 
allowed in places where thev aie not wanted. s„ that 
decent people will observe the havoc drink works and 
will tiv to end the evil. Excise Licensing Boards were 
not intended to abolish dunk or to miner shops. They 
had other purposes • at anv iate they have not secured 
these icsulls. Piohihition would not have sureeedrd if 
its working had been end listed to the Excise Depart¬ 
ment on the ground ol tlieii special experience, instead 
of the Police. The licence drain was a -nurre of corrup¬ 
tion and he was in close touch with the weaker elements 
o| the Excise Depait merit 

Severity of punishment in the ease of illicit distilla¬ 
tion is j’listified. It is a diffrient thing when those who 
drink are punished seveirly. If temperance propaganda 
was not done, there was no guarantee that Prohibition 
would be introduced just because the Premiei said' ho. 
Spying -ystem against a chsgiace or against the ruin of 
j family is nothing to be ashamed of. The- wife is a 
-py upon the husband if he is intent upon ruining her. 

1,4 Cheap Justice ” 

YVo learn from the Mime weekly that both 
Ihe premier anri the minister for courts anti 
prisons have met the insistent demand for 
reduction of stamp duties and court fees with a 
determined refusal. 

The loss involved is one which the Government cannot 
■ ontemplate. But the refusal is more on the ground that 
the lowering of costs would cheapen litigation and tempi 
the poor man to waste his meagre resources. It did not 
neeessatily cheapen justice. They have hinted that the 
reduction would benefit lawyers at the expense of the 
poor. If the Ministers slopped with this, we should 
have treated the contention on both sides as arguments 
that did not divulge the teal truth about the demand and 
the refusal. The Ministry however gives proof of ite 
serious intentions to help the poor in the announcement 
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made during the debate on Tuesday, that the Government 
proposed to reorganise Village Courts so as to give then 
greater power and to make them better bodies. The 
policy of the Government was to see that as far as 
possible the people were not driven to the necessity of 
having recourse to Courts ni Law. 

Mr. Jinna/i and Muslim Leaguers, 
and Federation 

We have all held the opinion and 

expressed it repeatedly that the opposition of 
the Muslim League ami Muslim leaders like 
Mr. Jinnah to Federation was due to one-third 
of the seats given to the Indian State.-, in the 
federal legislature not being reserved for them 
in the same way as the same proportion of the 
Uritish-lndia seats have been given to them in 
the same legislature, and that, if their wishes m 
this respect were met. their opposition would at 
once vanish. We find Thr Tribune of Lahore 
holds the same view It writes : 

ll would not Ik- iimeasonahlr to assume that all the 
si tong things said against the federal plan by Mr. J-nnih 
and so me othei prominent Muslim leaders would lie as 
quickly loigotten if the Muslim demand for one-thnd 
share of the States representation were conceded, as all 
the strong things said hv ihem in favour of undiluted 
national government were loigotten in the provincial 
sphere when the prospect of Muslim pieponderame in 
some of the provinces and of Muslim representation 
substantially in excess of what was due to the community 
in other provinces was held out to them; and Btitish 
impellahsm would once again find its strength in India's 
disunity. 

We hope the Lahore paper is right, iu 
holding that the British (Joveriunent will not. 
find it easy In meet the Muslim demand a 1 - 
regards the Indian States seats 

The only ground of hope in this mattci is that it will 
not be so easy for the British Government to concede the 
Muslim demand in this i ase as it did find it easy to 
concede the Muslim demand in the provincial sjilieie 01 
in respect of representation on the British Indian pail of 
the Federal Legislature. The plea of the inability of the 
parlies concerned to coine to an agieed decision, winch 
they found so handy in the other rase, is not available 
to them in this case. The States have all been allotted 
their share of representation in hoth Houses of llv 
Legislature by the Art itself, and whethei the represent! 
tives of the States lie elected or nominated the British 
Government have no right whatevei to say to them that 
a particular proportion of those representatives shall be 
Muslims. Insistence on any such limitation of the rights 
of the States would amount to so outiageous a violation 
of the autonomy of tne States that even the authors and 
rhampions of the present constitution, may well shrink 
from it. Any such insistence on their part may buy Muslim 
support, but it will alienate all other parties even more 
completely than now. 

Why Mr. Anthony Eden Resigned 

World Youth, an international new?- review 
of Boston, gives due praise to Mr. Anthony 
Eden, Britain’s late foreign secretary. 

A steadily widening divergence of opinion between 
Foreign Secretary Anthony.Bclea and the majority of the 
British Cabinet has resulted in Eden’s resignation. 
Captain Eden been stable to a well-bred 


disdain for the posturings and threats of the" 
dictators, and their controlled press has been roe 
his head during the past two years and me , tt 
epitomizes the type of liberal English gentleman 
stiis an inferiority complex in the heavy-fisted 
Beyond this, Eden i-- the leader of thp powerful 
League opinion in F.nglund, and has always stood 
stiffening ol Britc-h policy lowaul Italian and Gor 
aggression. The oldei member-, of the British Ca 
led liv I’reimei Neville Chamberlain, aie seeking 
i oinpionuse and concession to avoid tumble with the 
dictators. They have liecn loath to lot Eden go, becattMj^T 
ol his great personal popularitv with the British DubUe^ 
He is also a brilliant paihuinentaiian. But it is known', 
that many of the statements of policy which he has bet®^ 
obliged to make on liehali of tin- British Government have,;' , 
been hitteilv against Iiih peisonal convictions. 

Cabinet meetings be!ore and alter the Hitler speech 0 * 1,71 
Sundav gave use to minors that thr opposing points of'- 
view within the Cabinet had liecii brought lo a critical,;' 
stjge \ stied demonstration as Captain Eden left, 
Downing Stieet indicated the aflei turn and esteem of tilt ‘i 
British public loi their retiring Foreign Minister and the.-.! 
1 oiuageoiis attitude he has attempted to uphold. 

Importance of Singapore lo Europe & 
America foi Purposes of Defence 

Tin- stuitf American weekly explains hoW.'^ 
important tin- Singapore naval base is for tlltfLv 
liefenec not only ol the Bnii-li Empire in AM 9 A 4 
and Oceania but of the Hutch and FrencJ)?/* 
possessions in Asia and of the Philippine Island&J^ 
The possible enemy is, of course, assumed to b&JjSj 
Japan. Japanese activities m Siam are thutfs 
aecounted for : 

lapan .inn Si ,1111 have long been friendly, a&d v 
authorities in Pans claim to have evidence that Japafl-!^ 
has been slowly filltnng soldiers a few at a time into'" 
the Siamese homier bordering on French lndo-CbiuR' 
along the Mekong River, in accord with the Siamese 1 '.^ 
Government This had been -< t aside as a demilitarized J 1 
/one hv the Treatv of 192 r ». S,j 

Fi..inr has now to lace the possibility of having to-/)’ 
defend flench Indo-Chimi against a Siamese attack On 
land supported hv Japanese naval action. The reason foit 
sin h an attai k. from the Siamese viewpoint, can be seep' 7 . 
111 a map recently published by the Siamese Government " 
and widely disseminated in the Siamese schools, ft show* * 
‘ Siam's burner frnmieis.” This map shows as former 
possessii ns oi Siam a laige slice of Burma on the we 
a laige part ol Laos on the mntheast and all of Cambod 

on the -i.utheasi. The last two tcriitoru-s are now pj_ 

ol French Jndo-Chuia Bunna is now a British Croff||jy 
(olonv 

A* for the Kra Canal in Siam, it, is said 

Japan’s leason for stirring up trouble in this parttlf At 
the win Id is twofold First, the Haiphong-Yunnan railwgjt^ff 
ovei which arms were being sent to (.'hina until 
at Japan'- demana. closed the railway. Second, Jajfl , 
knows that Singapore is the eorx to the bottleneck'll 
the Malarra Strait If Siam, in return for se^—“ 
received, ean be perspaderl to let Japan build a 
through the Isthmus of Kra, the* passage round 
Malayan Peninsula and through the Straits gu ar d ed ; 
the strong naval base at Sing.ipore could be 
This projected Kra Canal has long been a favourite : 
of Japan, and British pressure to prevent its co 
is evidently because it would nullify die vq 2 « 

Singapore baa% , ‘ 

• - . . - Vs’ ' .I^Sv 
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_. the Sat M»reh last, «»»<*» % 
ed versions of Resolutions of the xi&n- 
agresfi, a Summary of the Proceedings of 
a. All India Congress Committee and 
a Working Committee, Ministerial Resig- 
|+in U. P. and Bihar, Circular to the 
0.% and Congress Organisation. 

* eondolenee resolution of the Congress 
ted in the dailies in February contained 
re than half a dozen names, not including 
Heramba Chandra Maitra. As published 
Bulletin, the names, not printed either in 
tical or chronological order, are of 
men and women, the name of Heramba 
Mftitra standing last But better last, 
than not at all m the Congress Ro’l 
e, perhaps! 

the third resolution t'ongross sent its 
to the Indians of British Guiana on 
easion of the celebration of the oentenarv 
arrival of the first Indian settlers in that 
American colony and sent its good wishes 
/heir advancement and progress. Our 
lit issue contains an article on the topic by 
HSJ. F. Andrews. (Please read Demerara for 
ppanric in the second line of the article.1 
«*The other resolutions were on Guidallo of 
mm, Indians Overseas, Indians in Zanzibar, 
PUDS in Ceylon. China, Palestine, Foreign 
|gy - and War Danger, Excluded Areas an«i 
Mpissioners’ Provinces, Ajmer-Merwara and 
pfndian States, Federation, Kenya, Midna- 
S Congress Organizations, National Educa- 
Ij ’Minority Rights, Indian States, Ministerial 
SpiAtionB in U. P. and Bihar, Kisnn Sabhin, 
bjtf»$utk>n Committee. *> 

m* Bulletin has printed the names of 10 
tf&mmadan gentlemen with Hkn before 
p>s —it ifi.,to^be presumed, with their consent 

B lured that Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq 
ongress with dire consequences. 

\ngha Conference 

Seva Sanglui Conference at 
vas largely attended and dis- 
y imflprtant questions, such as 
fitting an end to communal 
i by non-violent means, spread 
of Hindi as an iiri%*proyinciftl 
option throughout India of the 
e promotion ofnaiiotial educa- 
» the Wardha aehw&e, : etc.' ^-A 
ekhihitiofi Was also bsTd- -IChe 
Mrj^^UMessfu) a*d Mkm. ' *. ;■ 






shame for persons belonging to different provinces to 
speak in English. . . . The greatest .difficulty ww the 
apathy of the people to learn Hindi, Kaka Kalelkar 
also appealed to them to adopt the Nagari script by which 
Oriya literature could be augmented. 

If Kaka Kalelkar really said that it, was a 
slmme for persons belonging to different 
provinces to speak in English, it must be, in 
Ins opinion, a much greater shame for Congress 
to draft ami pass resolutions in English and 
publish Bulletins and Pamphlets in English In 
India only 10 per cent, of the people are literate 
in their mother-tongue. So, to cry shame on 
the non-Hindi-speaking portion of these 10 per 
cent, for not knowing Hindi and on the non- 
Ihndi-speakmg portion of the illiterate 90 per 
cent, tor not reading Hindi in addition to their 
mother-tongues shows excess of zeal more than 
sobriety of expectation. 

As for adopting Nagari as the All India 
script, it is admitted that the Sanskrit alphabet 
is more scientific than any other in the world. 
But the Nagari script requires some modifica¬ 
tions It has more straight lines and corners 
or angles than the Bengali script and is not 
older than the latter. So it may be modified to 
some extent on the model of the Bengali script 
—with which, by the by, Orivas are more 
familiar than with Nagari. 

ERRATUM 

P. 375, 2nd line of Mr. Andrews’s article, 
“ The Indian Centenary in British Guiana/' 
for Denmark read Dctnerara. 

Request to Contributors 

Contributors are requested to kindly note 
that typed manuscripts are preferred, with 
adequate margin and space between the lines 
—though legibly hand-written manuscripts are 
also considered. The paper should be white and 
should not be flimsy. One side of the paper 
should be left blank. The ink used should be 
deep and black or blue-black—not red or 
reddish. 

Contributions which have been sent to other 
. journals also, should not be sent to us. 

Unaccepted and unused manuscript^, ape 
returned, if at the time they are sent to. us for 1 

E sideration sufficient postage is enclosed^ ..M 
np case can we undertake to be 
>%a» r 
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ENGLAND’S LOSING GAME 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


‘Znatolbon knew the strategic advantage of 
‘securing Spain in a struggle with Britain . . . 
but our Ministry seems to be as blind as bats,” 
■remarked Mr. Lloyd George a week ago on the 
eve of his departure for a holiday in France. 
He might have" discoursed still further on the 
'Napoleonic theme. For Napoleon, in common 
with all the most famous Generals in history, 
•was a master of the strategy of indirect 
approach. According to this strategy, you do 
not meet the enemy in a head-on collision, do 
not let him guess what you have in mind or 
where you will strike. Because to do so, to 
follow “the line of natural expectation”, is to 
throw away immense advantages. In a trice 
■you mobilise against you all the material and 
psychological factors there are on the other side, 
what folly! So instead you save up the 
•decisive encounter until the end. You may 
even get all you want without it ever happening 
And in the meantime you exercise your strength 
on indirect objectives—-getting rid of the smaller 
fry or the momentarily weaker fry (assuring 
the ultimate 'Enemy as you do so of your 
'fundamentally pacific intentions!); those fry 
whose material resources you covet and which 
rnaiijjkt have proved useful to the real Enemy, 
rtHV.vfho :Ue in the way of the ; Enemy's line of 


also wants the return of her Colonies. Bo the 
ultimate enemy is England (now that the 
purblind English have repudiated Collective 
Security), who cannot allow any single Power 
to swallow up Europe and who holds the 
mandate for Germany's former African Colo¬ 
nies Accordingly Germany is fighting England 
already. But, following the strategy of indirect 
approach, she is fighting not England but Spain. 
When she and her ally-for-the-time-being Italy 
have conquered Spain, they will be in command 
of the western entrance to the Mediterranean 
With air bases and naval bases on opposite 
shores of the Mediterranean—not to mention at 
Majorca which both Italy and Germany are 
using as an air base now against Republican 
Spam—England’s lines of communication with 
India and Australia are cut. To suggest that 
we can use the Cape route is of course abdica¬ 
tion and kissing the rod. No. Germany and 
Italy, however much Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
will not see what all but he can sec, are fighting 
us now in the Mediterranean. And we must 
either fight them now by supplying the Spanish 
Government with the arms we have hitherto 
refused to allow Spain to buy—or fight them a 
few years’ henoe^when Germany has become 
the strongest Power extant. 

It is said that Mr. Chamberlain has been 
assured that Germany will not be in a position 
1 until the tm. By 
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then no doubt he anticipates that our rearma¬ 
ment will have reached so satisfactory a level 
that Germany will hesitate to strike. But, in 
Hamlet’s words, who has cozened him at 
lioodman-blind? Time is on Germany’s side, 
not ours. While we are rearming, she is suck¬ 
ing-in her neighbours. It is only necessary to 
look at a map of Europe to see what is happen¬ 
ing. As someone shrewdly observed, when 
Germany marched into Austria unopposed, all 
France’s allies on the continent were suddenly 
turned into liabilities Czecho-Slovakia had 
another frontier to defend. Poland sent an 
ultimatum to Lithuania and began what is 
really a penetration there, the port of Memel 
being her envy. But the inwardness of this is 
that Poland wants to form a Baltic bloc. And 
this bloc of course would immobilise France’s 
ally, Russia. Roumania, with its own brand of 
Fascism, is already more than half in the 
stampede. (And in Roumania is all the oil 
Germany requires. Just as in Czecho-Slovakia 
she is after the Skoda Munitions Works.) 

No, there is no time to lose. If we take a 
strong line now, we may avert catastrophe. 
But nothing can save us in a few years' time. 
If we embark on a war then, we cannot win. 
Indeed some wise men in England, such as 
Mr. Bertrand Russell and Mr. H. G- Wells, 
believe that the next European War will never 
end. 

Perhaps it is worth while to digress for a 
moment and listen to what Mr. Bertrand 
Russell has to say on the subject. It is appall¬ 
ingly like the H. G. Wells film. _ Indeed the 
only difference is that whereas in the film 
civilisation was brought back to the world by a 
race of super-scientists, in Mr. Bertrand 
Ruseell’s view it is to be salvaged by America 
stepping in “ after a catastrophe in Europe.” 
Said Mr. Bertrand Russell in an interview : 

“ If I were a betting man and were laying a bet, I 
should think the odds in favour of a big war within the 
next ten years about 3 to 1. If not in the next ten 
years, sooner or later, I am afraid there will be war. 

“ I think it will go on until Western Europe is 
reduced to chaos. Industrialism and ordinary govern¬ 
ment would disappear. The countryside would be full 
of marauding gangs of disbanded soldiers who would 
turn into bandits. There would be vast epidemics. 
All sanitary services would have gone to pieces There 
would be widespread starvation. Petty chiefs would be 
setting up military despotisms all over die country. You 
woald have the kind of condition which existed after 
the fall of the Roman Empire." 

I have said that if we take a strong fine 
now we may avert disaster but that nothing can 
save ns, or Europe, if we ’go on predestinating. 
But unfortunately there i» a thifd alternative. 


If we follow Garvin and the Beaverbrook star, 
and the Londonderry* and the Astors, we may 
merely deteriorate into a second-class Power 
with Fascist leanings. 

Are we doing that already? Certainly 
the past weeks have been weeks of humiliation. 
On February 22nd, in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Chamberlain, as a writer in the News 
Chronicle points out, virtually invited Herr 
Hitler to invade Austria. “ We must not,” 
said Mr. Chamberlain on that soon-to-be- 
famous-occasion, “ delude ourselves and, still 
more, try to delude small weak nations into 
thinking that they will be protected by the 
League against aggression and acting accord¬ 
ingly when we know that nothing of the kind 
can be expected.” Not very surprisingly, less 
than three weeks later, German troops marched 
into Austria. And still less surprisingly, when 
our genteel Lord Halifax had with the Prime 
Minister put out a hand to stop the avalanche 
which they themselves had heralded, they found 
the avalanche was threatening them! Has 
enough attention been paid to the last para¬ 
graph of that letter from Baron von Neurath 
which the Prime Minister read out in the 
House of Commons? There are two ways 
of reading it and one way it looks very 
like a threat. " In this situation,” wrote the 
German Foreign Secretary after giving the Nazi 
version of the state of insecurity in Austria, 
“ dangerous consequences could only come into 
play if an attempt should be made by any 
third party, in contradiction to the peaceful 
intentions and legitimate aims of the Reich, to- 
exercise on the development of the situation 
m Austria an influence inconsistent with the 
right of the German people to self-determina¬ 
tion.” 

Dangerous consequences to whom—to the 
third party? But the Germans in any event 
can spare us their threats. Like a dog that 
has been trodden on (only the dog knows when 
it was an accident) we jump‘all round them to 
show how forgiving we are. Just after the 
rape of Austria, after our Foreign Secretary 
Lord Halifax had taken the German Ambassa¬ 
dor to task in the matter, the two men were 
photographed together “ each smiling benignly 
upon the other.” . . . And at this very moment, 
at a time when the machinations of the Asters— 
the pro-German group who have controlling 
interests in the Observer and the Times — 
have been pilloried in other newspapers and 
especially in a cartoon by the unshakeable 
Low, the Prime Minister has set the seal of 
his approval on this group by hastening off to* 
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spend the week-end with them at the Asters’ 
home at Cliveden on the Thames. 

Defenders of the Prime Minister, of the 
mental attitude which clings to the policy of 
Non-Intervention, are leading us on and on to 
our destruction. Nothing it seems, not the 
agony of Barcelona, not the heroic situation of 
Czecho-Slovakia, not the threat to the British 
Empire itself, can shake them out of their 
lethargy. Any one who has ever canvassed 
in an election can recognise the type. They 
are the optimum expression of the kind of voter 
who never thinks for himself, at bottom has 
no convictions, but has an instinct only to be 
on the winning side. They think they are 
•evincing an open mind when they take their 
tone from whatever appears to be the 
fashion—and all the time, of course, they are 
merely unconsciously seeing to it that whatever 
sun is in the ascendant, they will get some 
wgrmth from it. That is the attitude towards 
Fascism in this country today. Every day w r c 
hear of some notable defection. Lady Astor is 
reported as the latest Jew-hater making 
attacks on the Jews at a meeting of 
the Conservative Foreign Affairs Committee 
and' at a private dinner of the English Speaking 
Onion. Mr. Beverley Nichols, sometime 
Liberal, sometime pacifist, who wrote a book 
•exposing the armaments racket, entitled Cry 
Havoc, is publishing a book this week 
•attacking the League of Nations, calling for 
fair play for the British Union of Fascists 
(though for the present he denies he is one 
•of their supporters), and extolling the leader 
•of the British Fascists, Sir Oswald Mosley, as 
“ one of the three most dynamic personalities 
in the Empire today.” Apropos of Mr. 
Nichols, it might be added, two things should 
bo noted. In the first place he is a member ot 
the so-called Oxford Group, which cannot be 
too often shown up for what it is, a Fascist 
mass orgiastic religion. And then with regard 
to his plea for fair play for the Fascists. 
Such appeals should always be resisted. As 
the Elizabethans are said to have discovered 
long ago—Be tolerant of all but the Intolerant! 

The trouble is of course that today’s 
fashion suits the class in power so flatteringly 
that it needs a superman to disabuse them. 
Indeed they are so sure of themselves, so 
•powerfully aided by the Beaverbrook press, 
with its millions of daily circulation, which 
lines up behind them every unthinking little 
man who wants to be persuaded that we can 
keep out of Europe, that they imagine that the 
Opposition is as likely to coma ra frith them 
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as to provide an alternative Government. May 
their disabusement come sooner than they 
think. Perhaps the victory of General Franco, 
which they have so powerfully encouraged, 
will at last open their eyes to the bill they 
have let us all in for. But for the moment the 
Government, is shutting its eyes. It is useless 
ior the Spanish Government to continue to 
send us proof after proof of the arrival from 
Germany and Italy of more men, more gun*, 
more aeroplanes. Mr. Chamberlain either has 
other information or repeats his parrot talk that 
Germany and Italy are not the only intervener*. 
They are so deliberately blind that they affect 
not to see what is obvious to a twelve year old 
who looks at a map of the Mediterranean. 
That, granted Franco and Russia are inter¬ 
vening on one side and granted Germany and 
Italy an* intervening on the other, it still 
remains that we cannot afford to be indifferent. 
For France and Russia, if they are intervening, 
are intervening on (he side that will keep the 
Mediterranean open. Whereas Germany ano 
Italy, on the other hand, can have no other 
hand, can have no other object in intervening 
but this—to gam strategic control of the 
Mediterranean and so emasculate Great Britain 
before taking her on in hopeless combat. 

But our ruling class insist on closing their 
eyes to all this. In the early days of the 
Spanish Civil War, when it seemed that 
Madrid would fall, the Spanish Government 
got cold feet and began to flee. The situation 
was saved by the Communists and other Leftist 
groups who have held Madrid together ever 
since. This our ruling class cannot stomach. 
Rather throw away the gateway to our Empire 
than give succour to “ communists ”1 Surely 
we shall not lose our gateway but fraternise 
rather with our opposite numbers, the ruling 
classes, the Fascists, in Germany and 
Italy. . . . But they have overlooked .one 
thing. It isn’t only the remaining democracies, 
America, France and the Scandinavian countries, 
who despise us for trying to “buy peace from 
the Danes.” The “ Danes ” in this case despise 
us most of all and more than ever as we 
hasten to cover up and deny their lawlessness. 

It is very important to get this right. 
The salient points in the present situation ail 
boil down to this. Mr. Chamberlain’s Govern¬ 
ment is sympathetic to the authoritarian 
Governments of Germany and Italy. (They 
are much more up (their street than are the 
variations on a Popular Front*which are going 
on in Paris. And they hope that their 
sympathy will be met half way.. Vain illusion! 
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For what is the Berlin-Rome-Tokio axis if it 
is not an axis directed against France and 
England? But our Government go on in the 
same inept way, keeping mum in face of one 
victory after another for the enemies of 
England—victories in the Far East, in Abyssinia, 
in Spain, in Austria. Even when, as a result 
of pressure from the League of Nations 
Union or from Mr. Winston Churchill, they 
depart from their complete mumness, they stop 
Bhort of making themselves plain beyond a 
peradventurc. And the only result is that 
they please nobody. They have made an 
enemy of Japan without saving China. They 
made an enemy lof Italy without saving 
Abyssinia. They have not saved Austria, and 
if they are still in power (which Heaven 
forfend) they will not save Czecho-Slovakia— 
but they have given Germany a pretty good 
hint that they are anticipating the possibility 
of being drawn into w r ar in an ensuing Franco- 
German conflict. And so Germany will go on 
getting ready to fight us.... What clumsy 
tactics! It merely means that in the end we 
shall confront an invincible Germany, confront 
her without a single ally except France who 
cannot help being in the same boat with us 
It makes you think of King Lear! (Do you 
call me fool? All thy other titles thou hast 
given away. That thou wast born with.) 

Why are we so over-anxious for the good 
opinion of Germany and Italy, good opinion 
on their terms, and so wantonly careless of 
the opinion of the world at large—the only 
opinion worth having. France has ceased to 
conceal her impatience with us. The other day 
M. Blum's old newspaper, the Populaire , 
blew the gaff about Non-Intervention. “ It is 
perhaps a unique case in history,” it commented, 
“for a great country to announce in advance 
that she will do nothing to prevent events which 
she would like, above all, to avoid. But 
England is intervening constantly in all ques¬ 
tions which crop up on the Continent of 
Europe. She intervenes by her silence, by her 
granting of blank cheques, and by the atmos¬ 
phere of impunity which she creates round the 
worst misdeeds of international gangsters.” 
She intervenes by her silence ... Can anyone 
doubt the truth of that? 

Italy at any rate was quick to take up 
the challenge. And the Rome newspaper 11 
Tevere at once came out with the most 
insolent warning to France. u If France 
intervenes, it is most certain thpt a big mess 
will occur . ... If France seises t^is‘occasion 
for acoUji, let her be ready to face other jbups. 


If France moves a finger over the frontier 
there will be a general movement.” 

It is eloquent of the mentality prevailing 
in Fascist countries that on the same day as 
this Italian newspaper was growling at France, 
and prophesying the deluge should she intervene 
in Spain and the Mediterranean, the official 
Order of the Day, issued m Rome, was 
concerned entirely with a tribute to the Italian 
legionaries fighting in Spain. Quite blatantly 
the Fascists demonstrate that there is one law 
for themselves and another for France and 
England when it conics to altering the status 
quo in the Mediterranean. And these are the 
people whose favour we are courting, to whose 
increasing violations of Non-Intervention we 
persist in turning a blind eye. (Why do we 
trouble to cover up their guilt? They glory in 
it. And show their contempt for us in doing 
so. It isn’t the enemies of Mussolini in this 
country who make Mr. Chamberlain’s task a 
difficult one. It is the utterances of Mussolini 
himself.) 

If France thinks we are selling Europe to 
the Dictators, allowing an atmosphere of 
impunity to surround their misdeeds, it is 
nothing to what our American cousins think 
about it. Perhaps it is one of the penalties for 
refusing to be honest with ourselves, refusing 
to take up the fight which is really our fight 
(since we are one of the greatest democracies) 
that we are losing the ability to see ourselves 
as others see us. How often do we hear people 
in this country, who will not take up the 
burden of the League of Nations and its 
Collective Security, blame America for staying 
out of the League? It never occurs to them 
that if we had put our best efforts into trying 
to make a success of the League, into trying 
to make it an instrument both of collective 
security and of peaceful change, America might 
have felt more attracted to it. Why should 
America fight our battles for us when we are 
too lazy to fight them ourselves? This angle,, 
which is to be commended to League defeatists, 
is amusingly suggested in the title of a 
book which recently appeared in America;. 
England expects that every American will do 
his Duty. 

One could digress along these lines but 
perhaps just one other thing should be said. 
When Mr. Chamberlain pours cold water on> 
the idea of collective security, when faint¬ 
hearts regretfully agree with him, let them 
not forget that the idea of collective security 
has beat going downhill ever since this present 
Government cam6 into power. It is they who* 
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started the chute and made the world safe for 
the Dictators. When Sir John Simon washed 
his hands of far-off China it was bad enough. 
But when Mr. Neville Chamberlain began his 
fateful work of shutting up the British Empire 
behind a tariff wall, he more than anyone or 
anything else destroyed the whole psychological 
back-ground for collective security or for any 
kind of collective action. Self-sufficiency and 
collective security—how can the two grow 
together? 

But to return to Europe and to what is 
going to happen. Is there any hope at all for 
us? Not any if the present Government and 
present counsels prevail. There are a few men 
in Parliament who understand the way things 
are going. But for the present at any rate it 
seems that there is little hope of their combin¬ 
ing and putting themselves forward as an 
alternative Government. A week ago it was 
canvassed as a likelihood. Prominent people 
in the Labour Party expressed themselves will¬ 
ing to join with the Liberals, and with any 
others who shared their views on foreign policy, 
in a new Popular Front. But alas, for the 
lime being, this is out of the question because 
the Trade Union clement in the Labour Party 
have rejected it. All the same there remains 
one man whose speeches have caught the popular 
imagination—which have even influenced the 
present Government as appears from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s latest retreat from his retreat 
from the League idea!—and that man is 
Mr. Winston Churchill. He above all, with 
his genius for history and especially military 
history can assess the state of affairs and of 
peoples in Europe. And perhaps he may yet 
find a way of getting Europe out of the mess. 

People these days have allowed themselves 
to get confused by the competing ideas of 
Fascism and Communism. It is an inadequate 
way to look at men, to see only their labels. 
Mr. Churchill secs them as different 
countries—and as countries which can maintain 
their identities when given their place and their 
use in a general system of collective security. 
For instance, with regard to Austria, Germany 
pretends that this is an “ internal ” affair which 
concerns only the German Reich. And the 
isolationists of course would have it thought so 
also. But, as Mr. Churchill pointed out in his 


speech in the House on 14th March, the fact 
is that mastery of Vienna gives to Nasi 
Germany military and eeonomic control of the 
whole of the communications of South-Eastern- 
Europe, by road, by river, and by rail. As a 
result “ a wedge has been driven into the heart 
of what is called the Tattle Entente (Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia), this group 
of countries which have, as much right to live 
in Europe unmolested ns any of us have the 
right to live unmolested in our native land.” 
And “ it is not too much to say that Nazi 
Germany, in its present mood, if matters are- 
left as they are, is in a position to dominate 
the whole of South-East Europe. Over an area 
inhabited perhaps by 200,000,000 people, 
Nazidom and all that it involves is moving on 
to absolute control.” 

(So that is what we are up against. No« 
wonder the Dictators think we are pusillanimous 
to seek friendship on their terms. Dictators- 
do not make friends: they make use of people.) 

Mr. Churchill would go all out for a. 
thorough-going defensive alliance with France. 
He would have France and England concert 
action to preserve the independence of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. The Nazification of the Danube 
States is a danger of capital magnitude to the 
British Empire. To prevent this France and 
Britain should set themselves to unite the- 
States of South-East Europe. To unite in their 
own interests Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece. All of 
these have powerful armies and immense 
resources. Together they would form an 
immense resisting power. All of these wish for 
nothing but to be allowed to dwell in peace 
with one another. 

Are we going to leave them to their doom?" 
Is Mr. Churchill a voice crying in the wilder¬ 
ness and is there no one in the Government 
with the courage and energy to initiate this 
positive programme of peace? Tf we shrink 
from it, if we allow the Nazi system to extend' 
and envelop this vast area of Europe, can we 
doubt that it will one day turn on us? In that 
day mortal catastrophe will overtake the British 
nation and Empire—friendless we shall go to 
our doom, because while there was yet time we- 
did nothing to save our friends in Europe. 

29th March, 1938, 
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Till Haripura Congress was over The wonder 
■ '•ity of bamboo that bad risen on the banks of 
the Tapti was looking descried Only a day i,r 
1 wo before its streets had been full of an animated 
jostling crowd, grave and gay, 1alkm« discussing, 
laughing, and feeling that flaw wen- taking 
part in the shaping of India’s destiny But 
those scores of thousands had suddenly departed 
lor their distant homes and a sense of emptiness 
hung in the stilt air. Even the dust storm had 
abated. Having a little leisure for the first 
time since T came, T wandered by the Tapti 
bank and, m the darkness oj the approaching 
uight, went up to the edge of the flowing water. 
I felt a little sad when I thought that, this magni¬ 
ficent city and camp, that had risen over tin 
fields and waste lands, would vanish soon, 
leaving hardly a trace behind. Only the memory 
would endure. 

But the sadness passed, and the desire that 
1 hud long nursed, the wish to go away to some 
far-oif place, became strong and possessed me 
It was not physical tiredness, but a weariness of 
the mind which hungered for change and vefresh- 
menl. Political life was an exhausting business 
and I had had enough of it for a while. Long 
habit, and routine held me fast but. distantc for 
this daily round grew, and while I answered 
questions and spoke as amiably as T could to 
comrades and friends, my mind was elsewhere 
It was wandering over the mountains of the 
north with their deep valleys and snow> peaks, 
.and precipices and gentle slopes covered by pine- 
trees and deodars. It punted for e-capo from 
the troubles and problems that, encompassed us, 
for peace aud quiet and the gentle sigh of (he 
wind- 

At last I was going to have my wav. to 
pander to my secret and long-cherished desire. 
Iiow r could I trouble myself with ministries 
■coming or going, or the melting pot, of inter¬ 
national affairs, when the door of escape lay open 
before me? 

I hastened north to my city of Allahabad 
and found to my dismay that some trouble was 
brewing. I grew irritated and angry with 
myself. Was I going to be thwarted and pre¬ 
vented from going to the mountains • because 
Tools and bigots wanted to create communal 


tumble 9 I reasoned with myself and said that 
nothing much could happen, the situation would 
improve and there were plenty of sensible people 
about. So I argued with and deluded myself, 
possessed by the desire to go away and escape. 
Take a coward I crept away when my W'ork lay 
in Allahabad 

But soon I had forgotten Allahabad aud its 
troubles and even the problems of India receded 
into some corner of ray brain. The intoxication 
of the mountain air filled me as we climbed up 
the winding road to Almora in the Kumaun 
Hills From Almora we wont, further up to 
Khali, ruling on stuuiy bill ponies for the last 
part, ot our journey 

I was iu Khali where I had longed to go for 
the past two years, and it was pleasant to be 
there The sun was setting and there was a glow 
on the hill sides and a hush in the valleys. My 
eyes searched for Nanda Devi and her companion 
peaks of the snowy range, hut they were hidden 
l»v light clouds. 

Day succeeded day and I drank deep of the 
mountain aii and took my fill of the sight of the 
snows and the valleys How beautiful and full 
of peace they were, and the world’s ills seemed 
far away and unreal. Towards the west and the 
south-east deep valleys, two or three thousand 
feet, below us. curved away into the distance. 
Towards the north towered Nanda Devi and 
her white-clad companions Fierce precipices, 
almost, straight cut, sometimes led to the depths 
below, hut, more often the curves of the hill 
-ides were soft and rounded, like, a woman’s 
breast Or they w r ould he cut up in terraces 
where green fields witnessed to the industry of 
man 

In the early morning I lay hare-bodied in 
the open and the gentlc-cyed sun of the 
mountains took me into his warm embrace. The 
cold wind from the snows made me shiver a little, 
hut the sun would come to my rescue and fill 
me with warmth and well-being. 

Sometimes I would lie under the pine-trees 
and listen to the voice of the wandering wind, 
whispering many strange things into my ears, 
and lulling my senses, and cooling the fever in 
my brain. Finding me unguarded and open to 
attack, it would cunningly point out the folly of 
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nii'ii's ways in the world below, their unceasing 
strife, their passions and hatred, their bigotry in 
the name of religion, the corruption of their 
politics, the degradation of their ideals. Was it 
worthwhile going back to them and wasting one’s 
life’s effort in dealings with them? Here ther 
was peace and quiet and well-being, and for 
companions we had the snows and the mountains 
and the hill-sides covered with a multitude ami 
a variety of trees and flowers, and the singing 
of birds. So whispered the wind, softly and 
cunningly, and in the enchantment of the sprin" 
day. J allowed her to whisper. 

Tt was early spring still in the mountains 
though down below summer was already peeping 
in. On the hill-sides the rhododendron flower?' 
made bright red patches which could be seen 
from afar. The fruit trees were full of bloom, 
and millions of tiny leaves were on the point 01 
coming out to cover with their fresh and tender 
and green beauty the nakedness of many of th“ 
trees. 

Poui miles from Khali, fifteen hundred feet 
higher up, lay Binsar. Wo went there and saw 
a sight which we can never forget Stretched 
out, in front of us was n six-hundred mile stretch 
•A the Himalayan snowy range, from the 
mountains of Tibet to those of Nepal, and in 
the centre towered Nandn Devi There wn- 
Badri Nath and Kedarnath and many anothei 
famous place in that wide expanse, and just, 
across them lay Kailas and Munusnrovnr. What 
a magnificent sight that was, and I gazed at it 
spell-bound, awe-stricken with the majesty of it 
And I grew a little angry with myself when I 
thought that I had missed this overwhelming 
beauty, in a corner of my own province, all these 
long years, though I had wandered all over India 
and visited many distant countries. ITow many 
people in India had seen it or even heard of 
it? How many of the tens of thousands who 
visit annually the cheap and tawdry hill- 
stations in search of jazz and bridge? 

So the days passed and contentment grew 
in my mind, but also a fear that my brief holiday 
would soon end. Sometimes a huge bundle of 
letters and newspapers would come and I viewed 
them with distaste. The post office was ten 
miles away and I was half inclined to let my 
mail rest there, but old habit was too strong and 


the possibility of finding a letter from some dear 
one far away made me open the door In these 
unwelcome intruders trom outside 

Suddenly there came a rude shock Hitler 
was marching into Austria and 1 heard the tramp 
of barbarian feet over ihe pleat-ant. gardens of 
Vienna. Was this the prelude to that world 
catastrophe which had hung over us for so long 1 ’ 
Was this war? I forgot. Khali and the snows- 
and the mountains and iny body became taut 
and my mind tense. What was 1 doing here, 
in a remote corner of the mountains, when the 
world was on the brink and evil triumphed mid 
had to be countered and checked? Vet. what 
could l do? 

Another shock came—communal riot* m 
Allahabad, many heads broken and a few persons 
killed A few men dead or alive did not matter 
much, but what was this disgusting madness and 
folly that degraded our people from time to 
time? 

There was no peace for me then even in 
Khali, no escape. How could I escape from the 
thoughts that tormented my mind, how could I 
run away from niv trembling heart ? I realised 
that we hail to face the world’s passions and 
endure the world’s anguish, dreaming sometimes, 
it may be, of the world’s deliverance. Was Ibis 
dream just, a phantasy of the dreamer’s mind or 
was it something more* Will it ever take shape° 

For a few days more T stayed on in Khali, 
but a vague disquiet filled my mind. Slowly n 
measure of pence returned to me as I gazed at 
those white mountains, calm anil inscrutable and 
untouched by human folly. They would remain 
there whatever man did, and even if the present 
generation committed suicide or went to oblivion 
by some slower process, the spring would still 
come to the hill-sides, and the wind will rustle 
through the pine-trees, and the birds will sing. 

But meanwhile there was no escape what¬ 
ever of good or ill the future might hold. There 
was no escape except to some extent in action. 
No Khali could smother the mind or drug the 
heart into forgetfulness And so to Khali I 
bade good-bye, sixteen days after I had come 
there, and wistfully I took mv last long look at 
the white peaks of the north and imprinted their 
noble outline on the canvas of my mind- 

April 7, 1938. 



INDIAN ART IN TIBET TUCCI AS EXPLORER AND MYSTIC 

By MONINDRAMOHAN MOULIK, d.sc. pol. (Rome) 


On the 14th January, 1938, Prof. Giuseppe Tucci 
made certain statements in the course of a 
Jrrturr delivered lit the Royal Academy of 
Italy m Rome on his last scientific expedition in 
Tibet (June to October, 1937), which are 
destined to acquire far-reaching importance not 
only for Tibetan studies but also for re¬ 
searches on Indian history in regard to a period 



Fig. T 

fresco repiesenting the image of a goddess in 
the chapels of Mangnang 


about which Tibetan documents resurrected by 
Tucei are eloquent. He said that during his last 
expedition in the land of the Lamas, lie had come 
across a huge quantity of manuscripts and 
inscriptions which would throw a flood of light 
.on certain periods of Indian history—particularly 


the 13th and 14th centuries. Interpretations of* 
these manuscripts which are now in the library 
of the Middle and Far Fiast Institute at Rome 
will be published in due course in the monumental 
work of Prof. Tucci, the Indo-Tibetica, of which 
the first four volumes have already been 
published by the Royal Academy 

By for the most important announcement, 
from the point of view of Indian culture, that. 
Prof Tucei made on this occasion refer* to his 
finding from records preserved in the monasteries 
of Ghianze and Eastern Tibet evidences of the 
fact that Tibetan art is merely a special province 
of Indian art—a fact that was revealed to him 
by the* relies m the monasteries of Western Tibet 
several years ago The infiltration of Indian art 
into Western Tibet was associated bv Tucci with 
the enlightened liberality of the Kings of Gugc 
who invited from India the mod; illustrious 
loaders of their lime that transplanted in+o 
Tibet the doctrines and practices of Mahayana 
Tucci has very definitely illustrated, as we shall 
see later on in this article, that it was not onlv 
(he inspiration of Indian art. that was responsible 
for the beautiful frescoes adorning the walls, 
though now in ruins, of Western Tibetan monas¬ 
teries, but Indian artists themselves migrated 
into that country and settled there. A= early 
a-* 1935, Tucci wrote ■ 

“The somces <if infoiinatimi speak mil only of 
pundits and doctors invited to the couit of the kings* cf 
Gugc or having taken tefugo there, in a period which 
marks the decline of fortune for Buddhism in India, but 
also of artists, especially from Kashmir, who introduced 
there the Indian traditions. One had to seek in the 
valleys of the Himalayas the confirmauon of this informa¬ 
tion, prcseived in manuscripts as lnerary tradition and 
connect together the links of the chain* of thought which, 
stretching from Mill' 1 , united India and Tibet.” 1 

Prof. Tucci has explained this emigration of 
Indian artists to Tibet partly also as a means of 
their escaping from Moslem ieonoclastieism in 
India. Thus, he declared : 

“ The Musealman torment which was in its full swing 
at this time, the hostility of new sects, the rebirth of the 
orthodox schools, already gave signs of the decline of 
Buddhism on the plain of Hindusthan. The monks and 
saints, the painters and sculptors, from the convents and 
universities, burnt, sacked and menaced by the. 

1. Tucci and Ghersi: Secrets of Tibet (London, 
1935). p. ix. 



Fig. 9. Panoramic view of Ghianze 






Fig. 7. A goddess in the Kumbum at Ghianze Fig 11. Goddesses at Ghianze 

The inscription at the foot of the fresco bears the name of Sakya Fresco of the 15th century 

Muni who, according to Tucci, may either be the founder 
of the monastery or the artis'.who painted the fresQp 







Sculptured wooden doors : Toling 







Fig. 10. The Cycle of Vairocana, Ghianze Fig. 12 A bronze ttalue of the lkh century, Ghianze 
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Mussalmann, were gradually drawn into the Himalayan 
valleys, and were rescued by the munificent piety of the 
kings of Guge. Here on this immense desolation (speak¬ 
ing of today) reigned an unusual fervour of life, cities 
and temples, monasteries and markets. The artistic genius 
of Tndia left rheie its admirable traces which the course 
of lime and carelessness of man are going to obliterate.’’“ 

Tills he wrote about Mangmuig which he 
visited during his 1935 expedition. But already 
before that, time, when lie* visited Toling he was 
drawn to this conclusion, an evidence of which 
will be found in the following observation ‘ 

‘‘It is not impiobalile that some of the illuminated 
sheets, which may veiv well nvdl oms of the Renascence, 
are the work of Indian ailisis. iciupces whom Muham¬ 
madan pemecution dime fotili from the profaned Indian 
universities lowuids ilus land when- Buddhism was 
prosppimc with renewed feivom'"’ 

If is neither within the limits ul the scope 
of this article nor those of tnv competence on flic 
wilpect to make an attempt at determining to 
what extent Tucci's exjieditions and researches 
lmve contributed to (lie reconstruction of the 
political and religious history of Tibet, parti- 
eularlv on accounl of tin* fact that, tins re writ met 
of Tibetan history is still in the process of 
completion Complexities may arise from the 
enormous amount oi materials that have been 
brought home by Tueci which may require a 
lifetime to read and arrange so that he may leave 
a perfectly chronological history of Tibet begin¬ 
ning from the early Bon-po times But. competent, 
authorities loeognize that Tueci has already 
enlarged the field of Tibetan research and has 
contributed immensely to the stimulation of tint 
vast interest which exists today among Indo¬ 
logist s and Buddhist ie scholars Tueci has begun 
where Franckc stopped, lias avoided those pit- 
falls over which Sven Tledin stumbled, lias carried 
to flicir destination those treks that had been 
given up by Young and Weasels m despair, 
although lu* acknowledges hi« debt to each one 
of them. 

“One cannot dem to Fianrkc the rreilit for hasing 
directed the attention of schnlais to muriv aspects, lutheito 
ignored, of Tibetan lust my anil arrha'olngy; he was .in 
enthusiastic and tireless worker to whom we owe works 
whi'-h will remain, foj a long time, fundamental But 
unfortunately he was deficient in that intimate compre¬ 
hension of realier, without which it is difficult to under¬ 
stand fully ihe significance of Tibetan lileraluie and art; 
he had neither the means nor ihe time to aripiiie that 
Buddhist culture and that profound and diiect knowledge 
of India and its civilization without which it heroines 
difficult to understand and assess many oi the cultural 
and historical manifestations of Tibet."* 

2. Cf. M. Moulik : New Light on Indian Cimhza 
tion in the Researches of Tucci (Amrita Bazar Paliiki, 
April 19, 19361. 

3. Tucci and Ghersi : Secrets of Tibet, p. 161. 

4. Ibid. p. I7it. 

Mr-2 


Be that as it may, what belongs absolutely 
to the. originality of Tucci’s research and inter¬ 
pretation in tiic establishment of a marked 
relation between Indian art and Tibetan art. 
He claims this remarkable discovery in one of 
his recent books, and save . 

"Thus for the first time, the wmId of scholar*, will 
hear aboul some of these temples lust m the Himalayan 



Fig. IT 

Kipscu tepresenting the image of a goddess in the 
<■ Impels of Mangnang 

\j11pvs in whuli were tiansplanted in alt their glory of 
hglu and colour the amstic tiiiditions of the Nnitlu ‘n 
Indian w imol of painting. No one, so far as I know, 
has set spoken of Mangnnng which for its frescoes of 
the eleventh century can stand comparison with the 
chupels of A|.inta and FI Ini a." 0 

A glance at the first four figures reproduced 
here winch were discovered by Tucci in the 
chapel** of Mangnnng in Western Tibet would 
convince anybody ot lus theon. T cannot do 
better than quote Prof Tucci’s own remarks in 
connection with these frescoes which tire very 
illuminating as to the dependency of Tibetan art* 
on Indian He writes • 

5. Giuseppe Tucci : Sami e Brigand nel Tibet 
lgnoto l Milan. 1937). P. xiv. 
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At pTesent there are ia lower Mangnang two chapels, 
wft neither has a name. The name, if there was any, 
w now lost. 1 could enter without difficulty into the 
chapels and then \ was amazed at seeing that the walls 
were completely covered with the most splendid frescoes. 
These frescoes have no relation whatever with the usual 
Tibetan paintings. They betray tho same artistic iiispiia- 
lion ami the same pictunal method as cudciuf-d by the 
ancient Indian paintings ■ the design, the chiaroreuro, 
the type itself of the figures portrayed re quite Indian. 
It is dear that we arc confrontetl in this mse with 
specimens of Indian frcMoes of the lOtli anil 11th cen¬ 
turies which are related with those of \|aiita and Ellora. 
Of course, I do not state that there is am ielation of 
direct dependency between the frescoes ol those places 
and the frescoes , f Mangnang, but that even these must 
be considered as the offshoot of those Indian pictorial 
traditions of which Ajanta and Kllora weie up till now 
considered as the unique specimens surviving. Of remise 
we know nothing of Kashmuian m bonis of art. hut 
there is hardly any doubt that this place whirli w is so 
famous as a eentcr of learning w.is also a veiy nnpottanl 
centri of art. This fact is m a ceituin way evidenced 



Fig. Ill 

Another Freseo figure 


by the imposing remains of the old Kashmirian temples 
and by the Kashmirian sculptures which escaped destruc¬ 
tion. and also by the literary traditions. In fact there 
could ha' e been no reason for Rin r’en bzan po to 
go to Kashmir to bring from there back to his native 
country about 32 artists bad not been that place a great 
center of art. I have shown in Indo-Tibetica that 


the literary evidence to be found in the biography of 
Rin e’en bzan po is supported by the archaeological 
discoveries which I made in Western Tibet and which 
unmistakably point to a very strong artistic influence of 
Kashmir upon the beginning of the art of Guge. Up 
to now this influence could only be traced upon the 
wood carvings of same temples like those of Tabo, 
Toling, Tsaparang, which are certainly due to these 
Kashmirku artists. The temple of Mangnang is certainly 
another document of this cultural relation between 
Kashmii and Western Tibet. It is a pity that we have 
not been able to take coloured photos of the extant 
beseoes, luii this much can be said that these figures 
are painted in that dark brown which is so peculiar to 
the old specimens of Indian mural paintings ... Of 
course we do not find here the same huge groups and 
ctowd« of people ns in the big A’,ante caves. There 
was no space for this, the ihapel being rather small. 
Moreover the subjects are quite different; at Mangnang 
there is no attempt at representing the stories of the 
Juiakus Through there Jatakas an echo, as it were, «'f 
life could enliven the paintings and make us have a 
glimpre of royal palaces, dances and wars; but here in 
Mangnang the atmosphere is exclusively mystical Those 
who built the chapels were specially interested ,n 
Mautrayana esoterism; we ate therefore confronted with 
symbols of mystic experiences rather than with aspects 
of reality Either w< find independent figures of deities 
protected and eneinled bv the halo or complete gtoup 
of gods which are meant to represent man did as, ids., 
giuphu expressions of lettain truths to be properly 
undeistood and expeiicnced.”" 

Commenting on Hit' 1 rescues reproduced here. 
Tneet *_Oi s oil fit s'lY . 

J'jom tire ditisiic point of view I cannot 
fail to emphasis. the gteal significance of some 
fiesLocs representing images of goddesses (figs, 1-2' 
which are perhaps the best specimens of Mangnang 
paintings Of com so the artists followed their Indian 
traditions, the new atmosphere in which they happened 
to work docs not influence them in any way. The 
hairdicss, ornaments, e.urings are quite Indian and have 
their count'Tpuit in the extant Indian paintings. The 
iianpauson of huuics 1-2 with figure 3 shows that the 
p.mitiugs ale not at all by the same hand : there is in 
fat t hardly any doubt that the fig. 3 is in design and 
glare far below the othei frescoes reproduced in figs. 
1-2. Even in the ihapel of Mangnang there was therefore _ 
mine than one Indian artist and thev were of different 
i niiarities. (italics mine) Not less important and 
beautiful ate the figures of flying goddesses on the 
i orners on the either side of the cential wall (fig. 4). 

I may refer, for instance, to A i ant a Cave nr. ii (it. Tab. 
x ) where there are couples of flvmg deities which lack the 
softness and grace of our frescoes .” 1 

This is set fur as frescoes are concerned. 
Tucci discovered in Mangnang by sheer venture 
and good luck a very rare object of Indian 
craftsmanship, since there were only two of these 
ivory images that he saw in entire Tibet. The 
temples in Mangnang arc completely empty, 
neither imugefi nor objects of worship were found 
in them. In addition, the fury of the Dogra 

6. Giuseppe Tucci: Indian Paintings in Western 
Tibetan Temples, in “Artibus Asiae,” Vol. VII (Leipzig, 
1937). Pages 191-204. 

7. Ihid. Pp. 199-200 
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wars passed over them. Thus it is almost a 
miracle that such a rare object, survived all these 
vicissitudes till today. Tins ivory image (fig. 5) 
is ascribed to Indian workmanship by Tucei for 
the reasons given m his words below : 

"It is in a slight tribhanpu posn UnfoiInnately it 
is damaged : both hands am imping and thmdorr t-u-u 
the symbols which they held. The diadem which must 
piobably covered the Itpad <d the image as one un 
perceive fiom the fillings still visible, is also missing. 
Tiaecs ot eolmiis on the hod>, the hair and the eves 
arc quite evident. There is haidly anv doubt that vi.' 
aie conironled with an image of Avalokitesvara though 
the fact that the symbols aie missing prevents ns from 
a better determination. Piobablv it is Padmapam 
Lokesvara. In this lase the right hand should he 111 die 
abhauimudra and the left should hold 'hi* stalk of a 
lotus. Anyhow it is reilam that the workman-hip r- 
hidian; as one ran pulge not only 1mm the agihtv -i 
the hgure, hut also fiom the arrangement of the dhoti. 
The dhoti does not io\rr (ompleteh the legs lint lalliei 
goes mund them heiug longer on llie right than on the 
Jell ; the undulation of the liordei is ch-ailv maiked as 
very often it is done in the Pala images 1 lefer, foi 
instance, to those diseoveied in Kiiikihai."" 

Objects of Indian art us discovered m Tibet 
art: profusely illustrated m Tucci’s works. 
Mention might be made, for example, ol the 
Urra-cotta of Tsaparang which Tucci considers 
as a line ppoenuen of Indian art of the post- 
Gujita periods A specimen of Kashmiri wnutl 
carving found on the dooi-panels of a Tolmy 
nioiKistery is also reproduced It ere i llg. (i. Sec 
Plates). 

The 1937 expedition of Tucci m Eastern 
Tibet has revealed to him further evidence.- oi 
the part that Indians played not. only m the 
development of Western Tibetan art but also m 
that of Eastern Tibetan art. Tucci has got hold 
of many manuscripts and documented evidences 
of tins fact in the monasteries of Ghianze. which 
show that it was not only lhe Kashmiri painters 
that filtered mlo the kingdom of Guge but also 
Central Indian artists and even Bengali painters 
crossed into Tibet piobably through Nepal and 
enriched the medieval artistic traditions of 
Tibet. The photographs taken by Prof Tucci f s 
companion, Fosco Maraini, during the last 
expedition are not yet. available, nor are the 
manuscripts exhausted of their contents, volumi¬ 
nous as they are Nevertheless 1 have been able 
to get hold of several photographs of Ghianze 
for which I am indebted to Mr. Maraini One 
of them (fig. 7. See Plates), a fresco depicting a 
worshipping goddess and adorning the walls of 
the Kumbum (great stupa) at Ghianze contains 

8. Ibid. Pp. 202. 

9. G. Tucci : Indo-Tibetira (Rome, 1936). Vul. HI. 
Part II. P. 74. 


nil imenpljon which reveals the name of one 
Sakya Muni, winch is not a Tibetan name at all. 
Prof Tucei is of opinion that Sakv.t Mum was 
either the founder of the monastery- or w:t- the 
pander of ihe Jte-eo In tiny csim*. he hopes hi 
throw iurthcr light on this parltetilar theme 
when he will have examined nil ihe mamw-ripts 
relating to Ghianze Tim-. m tesprel ot Ttieei’s 



Fig. IV 

Tin- figure of a flying goddess in the Mangnang Chapd 


reseatehes the sphere of Indian mlluenee on and 
participation m the development of ihe Buddhis- 
tic art of Tibet i* growing larger, and what one 
da\ was merely a logieal -peculation tor this 
Italian scholar is today borne out and tllii"’tsitctl 
by lu-(oriral tact- ba-ed on document', literary 
and artistic 

But Tucei h not merely an explorer lie 
is it poet and a mvstie Tucci w:n- early atuact¬ 
ed by that great humanistic tradition of Indian 
civilization which conquered entire Asia and gave 
rise to what we call today “ Greater India ”. He 
devoted year- of patient inch; ’ rv to the study of 
Sanskrit and Indian philo phy, visiting the 
great centres of learning in India as a humble 
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student., and lw. lias been able to penetrate deeply 
W IVtjfSU'TM.’s of Indian philosophical 
>v . . Y, at" of logic and vatuinnlistie 

i>y W 

find Mifll11 ion wijn-Ij disimgUlsll HU 
Yi-rc iiinii lilt -ilinlar I« lf»ivill*hail M't 

hi', ,-i ,ipim ill* Mill i)l Tibet it Mil" Milled 
In Imn thnt Uii' 'Aleut heritage oi Buddhis 1 



Fia \ 

An ivory nnap* fonml in Tilirt 


thought mii“t have left its ineffaceable marks on 
the history of Tibetan mysticism and relictions 
an. He saw in the diverse sy-lems oi Indian 
metaphysics an all-pervading unity In a rec-nl 
article. Prof. Tucci wrote : 


“If India is a unity, this unity does not conJn u 
uniformity, but in synthesis, in continuous develop, nPn 
and transformation." 1 " 

Ill a review of his latest book, Sanfi < 
Hrujanti (op. vit.), it was mentioned that it was 
leiiiurkahlo that being a Christian he knelt down 
before Mount Kailas m its eternal snow and 
peaie, the abode of Siva. When it was brought 
to his notice, he protested that lie was not a 
Christian m the ordinary sense of the term, and 
.m being asked by me to what, particular religion 
Ins spiritual convictions are more akin, Prof. 
Tucci unhesitatingly declared "Buddhism'’. 
Anybudy who has seen his house at Rome will 
main stand the signilicanrc ol' (his statement, 
li I- an entire monastery by if sell, Images of 
gods and goddesses, those oi lladha and Kiishna 

well a- those ol I'antric esuicn-m, votive 
t.inijw burning day and night at their altars, and 
meense redolent, of distant monasteries agios-, 
ihe seas, and the smell ol ancient and worm- 
laien mamiseu}>ts lying about oil hr* tahh, 
pi lhaps jirepaie for 'hum dial atmospheie which 
i- essentml lor meditation On me hi^ Rome 
icsidejice lias made the impression that it has 
iieen conceived as a naans of escape fiom the 
u-Med enviionmeiits ol a metropolitan city, to 
iebc\c the anguish and de-pci alion which tin 
icstles-nes' of modmi Kmopcan life imposes cm 
a good ciliztn In moments of leisure, he 
stretches hinisell ni the suggestive atmosphere 
ot his monastic home, geiierallv lighted bv dim 
votive laiii]is, and listens to Kirtnn and Bhamibi 
sinootlih played on a gramophone ’Pucci has 
an all-embranng spiut unrnrrupted l>y politics' 
and his spiritual experience i- permeated by Ihtd 
ereat eomprehensKm which is the essence oi 
humanism The unity ot die universe which 
alone gives a meaning to cosmic reality is a 
icalizahle vision before his intimate consciousness 
v.'lierc the I and the not-I are merged into one. 
Love of India which was die passion of his 
youthful days continues to he the most influential 
background of lus ^piiituul experience For 
Turn it is a thing of the spirit, above politics 
and above self-interest I have often heard 
lmn say to his friends, though apparently in jest, 
that if re-birth is possible he would undoubtedly 
be born m India in his next life 

10. G. Tucci : “L’dmanesimo Indiano” in Asialica. 
Vol. Ill, ISo. 6. Page 418. 




A NATIONAL LANGUAGE FOR INDIA 

Till', Cl ATM OK BeNUXLI 

A Lilcrarv Symposium at the “ Raid ltasar " 

By Pro i" KIIA( IKN'I) 11A N SK\. mv, Miiitlur ni tin "Huh, Hu tf 


Plt<tl Ml.I 1, 

II III! .-llh|( ct-mallor ol I lie synipo-ium shock- 
:iii\n]ie it onl\ p*»iiittc• a li\ ])aolism <>i tin 
mim! induct d I»\ cun-tum piopag.mda. suppmi- 
ed li\ con-ider.ible liiianejal re-nmcc-., m fuvom 
nt llni.ii u- the National l.img'Uge el Main 
i'in object ol 11 m ,-\ in)«■<>iiiiilrti«1 h\ a 
ji'l'ii -eir., i \ ( hnraiy .■ n**!!* ic •!i m B> ug.d - 

tin Huh, llu..iii li.i- In i a in ineak ill'- Iripno- 
ti-m .lliil 1 " ai'.'lle (In i ' ”! 11 I (i 1 cl 1111 ol 1 »« t ijj ■» li 
- .In llii' eoniK c(inj,, ;t would not he mill" i!' 
Wi -e’lghi hi'elh to ml mililee the Hidu Hu.iUi 
to I • id-, li Milil- nt Thi \lnihn, !{<<i- It' who 
t 'i : 1 \ not ha\e lieam oi :t P.rn'll\ -peaking 
tin Hutu I •ii.m/; i- an a—ueial ion el -elite 
imiahh- m tin field ni |Ti nuah Ijleiatille and it- 
eiiltme M- memliei-I’ p i- liniiied to jii’tv miK 
Dr Babiudi ana I li Tagoie I- it - .id/ei/n i/ul, u ,.ad 
l{ni a.ilndh.u Sui Baliadm. Kill tor m tin 
Hlnuulru,',; ll- IMe-ideiit Th< late .-hi.' 1 
Clianilta f ha*lei |i ( ua- a member m the 
A-'oeiatmn wlide it- pie-ent members melii'li 
Srijnl' Pamaiianda ('liafteiiei I'diioi, Th> 
Mnih'i'h lit nt a tiutl 1‘itihu'■ l [lendra Nath 
{ianguh. Hditm I it intra, .logendia Nath Cupi.i. 
Kddor, Sift/ia Hliuruh lVinripal S N Maim a 
m\ iCantab). in-, i Belt! i Pandit Aimiiya 
Cdiarun "\ idvubluish in, Bat Baliadm khagemira 
Nath Mitia. Head ol 1 lie De|>nilm'in ol 
Indian Vernaculais, Cnivci-uK of < alentta 
and uUi< i distmgmshed volume- oi i ;k Bengali 
literature Sj Nareudra Nath Ba-u. > \-Kditor 
ItUtiMtn, i- tile Nerctaiv 

!l we ware allowed in anticipate the di-ni— 
sion-. flie result- (l ; whieli an stiinniamed in 
tins article, the point of new of one ol the paili- 
eipaiil- in the symposium might line be noted 
lest a seu-e of realism might desert u- wlie., 
di-eu-smg this extremclv interesting and engro— 
in^ issue. It is that neither does the eoncep- 
tion ot a Stale nor that of a nation requite a 
unity m language Canada, the Union ot south 
Africa. Switzerland, . do not hnv< out 
national language. Besides, since it ih»“ not 
appear that the British people are particularly 
keen to leave us to a purely indigenous form of 


Swaraj and smei nu iiamiie. 1 ol a particular 
I.manage ot India a- lei national language 
would not mean that tin icmaniing 221 
language- id India -l.ould at onee cea-e to he 
wrilien or ,-poki n the (pn-n-'ii ol a national 
1. 1 Hi.i i:i lit t- mevilnbN attendid with tin mme 
-ciioil- piobleiu o* Inhiniuuh ih. wh'rh it would 
reiimie a .-lout ill-alt to lace 

Tin -ympo- uim organt/ed b\ (he Hulu 
Hu in. m a -tin- ol meeting', io-ulled m a 
\ igoi‘i 'll - plea to) Bengali a.- the national 
language ol Midi.' 'I hough the aiguments 
wire all iineeted m tl"ii bdiall. Hie Association 
linalK adopted tin loiliwing le-olulmn-. ri:„ 

1 'Phai the Huh, Ihiuii leeord- a 
-tmiig luole-l agaiiel tin ‘diempt- b\ tin 1 
Indian VaMomd t'oiigii— and ly the llindi- 
-peaking eommuiiitn- to mak' Hindi the 
nalmn.'l taiigiiage o' Midi i and lvqu-'sls the 
-\mpaih\ aed :u ,, m' •i"i-l'im , e ol all Bengah- 
-pi .iking e.mmumin- in India and outside, 
win thei Hindu-. Mu-admau- .» <‘iin-tiuns, in 
n-1stme tin nion 

2 That till Hindi oi an\ other piovmcial 
language Millv and ron|.].‘te|\ attain- the statu- 
de-i*r\ n,g oi a national hinguage and i- under- 
-tood at lea-t In an appieeiable number of the 
ednea((‘d men and women ol (lie world outside 
India. Ungh-li should (oiitmuc to b“ tin- common 
medium loi exim—ion througliout India. 

:i Thai die ih-cu--mn- at lln- Congress 
s ( —mn- should be conducted 111 llie English 
langiingt or in tlie principal language spoken in 
the province where Hie m— mu is held 

'Plie resolution- were mo 1 ed hv Sj Cpendra 
Nath Cangub 

There were two mam trends ot argument 
1 ol lowed bv the -pcakcr- who participated in 
the symposium One was that llie claims of 
Hindi were not superior to those of Bengali to 
be treated a- flu' national language of India, 
though by persi-tent propaganda and publicity. • 
that, was the impression : *d was created itt 
the mind? of the public; while on the contrary 
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the reverse was the ease Roth Pandit Amulya 
Charan Yidyahhushan and Sj Jogcndra Nath 
Gupta pointed to the effects of the TIindi 
Pruohnr propaganda and lack of the same to 
push the claims of Bengali One speaker, Sj. 
Prnfulla Kumar Sarkur, put it, down to the 
inferiority complex of the Bengali community. 

Another line of argument on which the 
symposium concluded, as the "eeond and third 
resolutions suggested, was that it was tune 
neither for Hindi nor lor Bengali to be accepted 
as the national language of India As a working 
arrangement,, English should continue to be the 
common language of India until either Hindi or 
any other language heeomes sufficiently import¬ 
ant to justify its elami to he treated as the 
national language of India 

The symposium revealed the following 
specific reusons why the claim of Hindi to be 
treated as the national language of India cannot 
be allowed :— 

Sj. I'rnfulld Kumar Sarfcur, of the Ananda Bazar 
Pair I ha 

Both on account of the lespective numbers 
ol those who used or uuderstood the two 
languages as well as from the point of view of 
literary excellence and expressiveness, Bengali 
has a claim superior to that of Hindi. Bengali 
is spoken by 8 erores of people while the claim 
that Hindi is spoken by 11 crorcs is without 
justification. Many a patois and dialect have 
been dubbed Hindi The same latitude should 
be extended to Bengali. If that is done, it will 
be found that Bengali-speaking peoples are 
more numerous than Hindi-speakmg peoples 
The “ Hindi ” spoken in Bihar and the “ Hindi " 
spoken in Rajputana are quite different. As for 
South India, if Hindi can be intelligible to them. 
Bengali can be no less so. lie referred also to 
the move to introduce “ Hmdustham ’’ in the 
place of Hindi to placate Muslim opposition. 
“ Hindustani ” is a cross between Hindi and 
Urdu. It is a new idea, but il lias got powerful 
sponsors, including Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Jawahailal Nehru, Babu Rajendra Prasad, and 
even Srijut SubhaB Chandra Bose and Dr. Sun it i 
Kumar Chatter) il. This patronage of a non¬ 
descript language that has no literatuie of its 
own and has no adequate power of expression is 
something very strange. In this connection, 
Srijut Sarkar referred to Dr- C. R. Reddy’s 
remarks, which are given below : 

“They say that it is this “in-betweens” 'between 
Jfindi and Urdu) called ‘ Hindusthani ’ that they will 
make compulsory so as to obviate Muslim opposition. I 
wonder if this * Hindusthani ’ which is neither Hindi nor 
Urdu, has a literature of its own, or if it is that happiest 


of dll human develnpmi nls. a language without literature, 
like ** Tulu,” which causes youngsters no trouble, as it 
has no books to inflict on them. 

“ Bengali has u tar more highly developed literature, 
thiohhing with the modern spin! and great aspirations, 
ilinn ' Hindi ’ Anri perhaps next to Bengali ib Marathi. 
Why should these lie pland at a seiious disadvantage 
bn Hindi? ” 

The national language of a country is not 
a mailer oi compulsion, it has never been so. 
The claim of that, language to be considered as 
(lie national language is highest winch can be 
spoken, written and read easily. The Bengali 
alphabet is more convenient to learn than Hindi, 
---it hits only one script, while Hindi (or llmdus- 
tlirmi) has at least three different scripts, in¬ 
cluding Nagan Hindi grammar is also more 
difficult than Bengali Actually, what we call 
Hindi is not a single well-defined language. 

Pamlit Amulya Qiaran Vidvubliushun, Chief 
Editor of “Bangka Mahakubha ” 01 The Encyclopedia 
Ilengafonsis 

Pandit Vidyabhushan recognized that both 
Hindi ami Bengali could lay claim to the status 
of a national language, but a comparative 
estimate of the merits of the two languages 
pointed to the greater usefulness of Bengali. 
Moreover, Bengali is more akin to Marathi. 
Gujarati, omdlu, Punjabi and Eastern Hindi 
tiian what is calk'd Hindi. So far as the facility 
of learning a language is concerned, those 
communities of South India who now understand 
neither Hindi nor Bengali would learn Bengali 
quicker than Hindi. Further, it must be noted 
that the Bengali language has more words of 
Sanskrit, origin than any other language, while 
m the construe lion of sentences, Bengali has a 
similarity with that of the languages spoken in. 
the Northern, Western and Eastern India. As 
for the claims of Hindi from the point of view of 
its numerical following, it was pointed out that 
the languages spoken, say, in Darbhanga, Delhi, 
Lucknoiv, Bareilly, Meerut and Agra were far 
removed from what was commonly supposed to 
be TIindi. Hindi is absolutely strange to 
Hyderabad and to communities speaking the 
Dravidian languages. 

Sj. Upenilra Nalh Ganguli : 

Sj. Ganguli referred to the classification of 
Bengali as second to Western Hindi in the 
Census Report of 1931 and pointed out that 
Western Hindi was not a homogeneous group but- 
consisted of several divisions with linguistic 
differences as well as differences in script. The 
Census Report did not discuss the question of 
script. If Bengali with its allied languages were 
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compared with Hindi with its allied languages 
the claim of Bengali would be found to be a 
superior one It was also pointed out that while 
Bengali had only one script, llmdusthani was 
written in two or three scripts If the, 
literary excellence of any language were anv 
criterion, Bengali stood foremost among all the 
languages of India. It would al*o he inadvisabh 
*to replace the English language hv Hindi (or 
by any other language), as it would mean a 
severance of our contact with Western culture, 
a retrogression instead of progress Sj. Ganguii 
also exposed the hollowness of the claim that 
the recognition of Hindi as the national language 
of India would make for (he unity of the Indian 
people. Tt w-as wrong to sav that Ilimh-speak- 
ing people's were very widely distributed through¬ 
out India, for in Assam, Oris«a, Bombay, Ajmer- 
Menvnra, Baluchistan, Madras, Baroda, Cochin, 
Hyderabad, North-West cm Frontier Province, 
the. Punjab, Kashmir, Mysore, Rajputana 
Gujarat, Travnneore and several other Province*. 
Hindi was either not midi r-tood ■ r • p> l*. a a- :• 
subsidiary tongue 

Sj. Suilendrakrishnu I.nw. >if The Modem lieview 
editorial -l;ifT • 

Neither the uicial homogeneity oi the popu- 
lation nor identity ol language is icgarded as 
an essential mark ol Statehood !v. en it India 
had been independent, the k-iemgeneity of he? 
population or of her languages need not have 
prevented the evolution of a common ijul.innlinod- 
AMiat is wanted is nmlv on the psychological 
plane. The cry for a eommon language is tlm- 
a misleading cry There is also ambiguity 
behind this movement for making Hindi tin 
national language ol India Is Hindi intend" ! 
to be the State language or the. language of ihe 
common people? Tn tins connection the speak- t, 
emphasizing the claim of Bengali, spoke of the 
cultural unity of ancient India Sanskrit, which 
was the language of culture, was the State 
language, while common people talked in diHfrrent 
forms of Prakrit Language and literatim- an 
‘indissolubly bound logit her Modern Bengali 
which has, more than any other Indian language, 
inherited flic treasures of Sanskrit, has a lit na¬ 


ture which is undeniably the greatest in India. 
In any cast-, we in Bengal have to learn Bengali 
and we cannot, avoid learning English The 
movement ui favour of Hindi would impose a 
third language on u- This effort at the introduc¬ 
tion of trilimiuuhsn> i- a move without precedent. 
But why bother at all about a national language 
when the nation is still far from independence? 
It, is like putting the ear 1 before the horse Any 
way, a language that has attained a high level 
of literary excellence can veiy well stand tlie 
strain of being the national language of India 

With this, the symposium concluded It 
lias been found possible to give only an abbre¬ 
viated (in some eases, let. me add, undulv 
abbreviated) version of the main speeches only, 
leai mg out. the discussions that, were provoked 
In the speeches The discussions reached a high 
level Considerations of space have also 
prevented the in cm porn turn ol the statistical 
materials on which some ol the speeches were 
based 

Ecu, < k un¬ 
it is through tlie courtesy of the Editor of 
The Modern R> vi> in that we have been abb 1 to 
prc-i nt the view of a -mall but reputed body of 
litterateurs to the re-1 ol India on a in-dter of 
de*-p cultural significance The publicity thus 
secured is a little belated, hut a* the adage goes, 
better late than nevei Bengal has often in the 
past fought shy of even legitimate publicity, and 
has not unoften paid dearh for it In this 
particular case, tin* Ritht 1>u<iar considers it 
important that. Bengal’* point of view should 
not go uni (-presented and we are sure that in this 
view the intelligentsia of Bengal would fully 
stand by us It i* iufere-ting to note that the 
Bengal Hindu Sabha has also lm-uily urged 
the claim of Bengali Opposition has been 
voiced in Madras also. It is a pity that the 
question of a nat ional language should be treated 
as a political question to be solved by politi¬ 
cians on political grounds. There could be no 
greater danger than the artificial superimposi- 
tion of a culture. There should be a halt to 
this agitati. n for a national language 




AND BUDDHA SMILED 

IB Mi'll l EL .1 Eh FRIES HURD 


T sought and tiititici till fill'd tree 
To sit'beneath and meditate 
And (IcIm- [icvond tin- mystic \ 

Surrounding birth and life and fain 
Then Buddha-wise 1 searched within 
iMv secret ml respective mind 
To contemplate the spiral planes 

Reincarnations ^ . trends in kind. 
I dropped a strand of consciousness 
Into subconscious depth* as well, 
Though straining every faculty 
To trace it, sis it slowly fell 
I ne\er knew tlnit hours could seem 
So timeless.. turning on and on, 
Like opalescent looms of thought 
That idled in the cosmic dawn 
Somewhere T lost perspectives clear, 

My transient mind refused to pause 
"With one idea lone; enough 

To comprehend effect and cause 


Then, too, there weie diversions small, 

The mottled Paisley of the leaves 
That moved and dappled over me 
In oriental filigrees . 

1 marked the rank find tile of tints. .. 

And ants. hk<* coolies in the sun 
<'limh up the ereml.ded lulls 

id ancient earth 1 watched them run 
And marvelled whore nature’s labored plan 
Endowing, with such strange results, 
Anls with an overwhelming urge 

To toil ...while men considered cults. 
My occidental restlessness 

Would not permit me seven years 
Nor days, | () -.it and contemplate 
I found myself assailed by fears 
That never could 1 fathom depths 

Ot thought, if 1 were beguiled. . . . 

Bo onsih misled by anl« 

And sensed that Buddha knew . 

and smiled 



b .ishirur (rafts . i poster bv .1. Patrick Foulds 
Iho artist is seen standing 



PREMATURE RETIREMENT OF THE INDIAN SERVICES 

By BOOL CHAND, m a. 


In an article on Bureaucracy Professor HaroM 
J. La ski elates that: 

‘The characterises id sm h a nignne aie a passion for 
routine in administraiion, the sacrifice of flexibility to 
rule, delay in the making of decision*, and a refusal 
to embark upon experiment. In extreme cases the 
members of a buicaucracy may become more or less a 
hereditary carte manipulating government to their own 
advantage.’ 1 

Such manipulation of government to 
their own advantage seems to have become 
ti basic cliaraderp-lic of the British bureau¬ 
cracy in India An example of how institutions 
arise in India, lose their original meaning and 
purpose m I he coutse of their working, anti 
end ultimately by becoming so many additions 
to the long list, of ‘ traditional ’ privileges amt 
rights of the bureaucracy, may be found in the 
recent developments of the principle of pre¬ 
mature retirement of the Indian Services. 

il 

The principle of premature retirement is 
not one of the ‘ancient,’ privileges of the Civil 
Service. Its genesis may be traced to a recom¬ 
mendation of the Joint Select, Committee on 
the Government of India Bill, 1918 : 

‘The Committee tlunk that every prciaution should 
be taken to secure In ihe public seivant* lbe careet >» 
life to which they looked forward when lhey were lecruil- 
ed, and they have nilrodmed fresh provisions in tint 
clause 96B) In that end II trillion occurs, e 

readjustment ot persons oi places may often get over the 
difficulty, and the (jovernoi must always regard it as 
one of his most important duties to establish a complete 
understanding between his Mmibteit, and the officers 
through whom they -"-ill have to woik. lhit it there an: 
members of the Service whose doubts as to the changes 
to lie made are so deeply rooted that they feel they 
cannot usefully endeavour to take part in them, then the 
Committee think it would lie only fair to those officers 
that they should he offered an equivalent caieer else¬ 
where if it is in the power of Ills Majesty’s Government 
to do so, or, in the Iasi resort, that they should he 
allowed to retire on sue h pension as the Secretary of 
State in Council may consider suitable to their period 
of service.’ 3 

It need hardly be stressed that the purpose 
of the Joint Committee was not to add to the 
rights and privileges of the Civil Service. 
On the contrary’, the recommendation of the 

1. Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, III, p. 70. 

2, Report of the Joint Select Committee. 1918 (H. 
€., 203), pp. 11-12. 
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Joint Committee seems, by implication, to point 
out the extreme absurdity of the existing 
claims of British officers in India and as it were, 
to hint that since India had now started on the 
road to responsible government, it was time 
that this absurdity were once for all rectified. 
The manifest object of the recommendation 
was to get rid of those useless civil servants 
who might feel ‘ unable to serve the Govern¬ 
ment of India with advantage to the state, by 
reason of the introduction of the reformed con¬ 
stitution,’3 and whose continuance in office 
could do nothing but barm to the chances of 
the success of the new constitution 

It was m this spirit that the Secretary of 
State in Council formulated the scheme for 
premature retirement which was issued (as 
Caul 1727) in the year 1922. Under this scheme 
All-India Officers selected for appointment be- 
bofore 1st January, 1920, and not permanently 
employed under the Government of India, were 
allowed to retire beinre they had completed the 
normal full service, on a pension proportionate 
to their length <>l service It was assumed that 
those wlio entered seiviee after 1st January, 
1920, had informed themselves of the nature 
of the constitutional change which had taken 
place and its pi nimble cllect, upon their work 
and prospects The permanent employees of 
the Gnwinmenf of India were excluded from 
t,he benefits of the scheme, because ‘the Central 
Government was still an official government, 
responsible to the Secretary of State and to 
l’aibament, and there bail been no such alter¬ 
ation m the emit lit,ions of service of officers 
employed under it as would justify a relaxation 
of the rules governing retirement anil pension’d 

The terms embodied in the Orders were 
rather unduly liberal The pension available 
to the prematurely retiring officers was compu¬ 
ted on the basis that the maximum pension of 
£1,000 was obtainable after 21 years’ active 
serviced so that the officers were allowed as 
pension such proportion of £1,000 a year as the 

3. Cmd. 1727, p. 3. 

k Cmd. 1727, j> 3. 

5. The maximum peiwto'' of *£1,000 is really for 
cm tain special appointment* carrying additional pen¬ 
sions.’ All prematurely retiring officers were given the 
advantage of these special posts. 
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period of their service bore to 21 years. And 
in addition, the retiring officers were allowed to 
secure all the benefits of Civil Service Family 
Pensions Scheme etc. fully if they would con¬ 
tinue to make contributions upto the age of 54 
according to the scheduled rates, or proportion¬ 
ately to their period of service if they should 
choose to stop future contributions at once. It 
was no wonder that ‘by 1922, 200 All-India 
officers bad retired under these special terms, 
and by 1924 the number laid risen to 345 ’.6 
In view, however, ol the veiy nature and 
necessity of their inception, thc-c Orders had 
definitely stipulated two conditions : ( t ) that all 
applications for pcnm-sion to letne prema¬ 
turely m consequence of the reforms must reach 
the Local Government before the 31st March, 
1924, ‘by w'hnh date olliceis will have had 
ample opportunity to appreciate the effects 
of the recent, constitutional changes and to 
arrive at a considered decision’7, and f/i) that 
any officers who did not apply belore that date 
would not be eligible for a pension on prema¬ 
ture retirement in consequence oi any consti¬ 
tutional developments that may subsequently 
take place Those two conditions were in 
reality of the very essence and purpose of the 
new scheme Hut bureaucrats cannot" be expect¬ 
ed to take any such limitations upon then' 
‘privileges’ m spirit of irsignation. True to 
their tradition ol ‘ mnmipululnig government to 
their own advantage’, they set about to secure 
a inndihe: ol these conditions, ti M by means 

of gradual and steady changes m the rules they 
have succeeded in translonmng what v.as meant 
to be a limitation upon their choice into a far- 
reaclnng and valuable 1 ndditiem to their already 
abundant store of privileges. 

llow' they have managed to do so, it is the 
purpose of this essay to analyse.. 

Ill 

The first step in the process was taken m 
1923 < a, loth June "f that year, there had been 
appointed the Royal Commission on Snoe rmr 
Civil Services in Indian, te> enquire among 
other tilings into ‘ the organization and genet al 
conditions of seivice financial or otherwise, ol 
those Services.’ 1 * To Hup Commission, 1 numer¬ 
ous representations’If were made by Bntish 
officers of the Indian Services, complaining 

,*>. Simon Commission Report, Vol. I U'md. 3568), 
p. 267. 

7. Cmd. 1727, p. 3. 

8. Under the < hairinaoship of \iicoint Lee of 
Raiclium. 

Terms ot Refeienc**, Cmd 2128, p 2. 


against, the harshness of the rules governing the 
giant, of proportionate retiring pensions. The 
modifications asked for were . (i) that compen¬ 
sation for loss of career should be given in 
addition to proportionate pension m eases other 
than ol compulsory retirement. 

lit) that the privileges of retirement on 
propoi(innate pension should be extended to 
members of the Central Services. 

ini) I hat. the right, to retire on propor¬ 
tionate pension should be extended indefinitely. 

The Commission rejected the first demand, 
because ‘ in its view the present rules governing 
the giant of proportionate pensions W'cre suffi¬ 
ciently generous aiie.tdy.H The second demand, 
which was urged upon it ‘with great in¬ 
sistence,’ll it Jound more difficult to wholly 
reject.. Although it was ‘ unable to support ’ll 
the extension of iho privilege to members of 
the Central Services, it nevertheless recommen¬ 
ded I hat any British officers who w'eie employ¬ 
ed in the reserved field should be free to retire 
on a proportionate pension, if at any time the 
department in winch they were employed 
should be transferred to the control of Minis¬ 
ter lcspoiiMble to the legislature, the option to 
r<tire remaining open for one year from the date 
of such transfer. This recommend at ion had 
the icsull nullilymg the effect of the rules of 
1922. which had definitely provided that alter 
31st March, 1924, no officer would he eligible 
for a pension on premature retirement m conse¬ 
quence of any constitutional development that 
mav subsequently take place In another way 
also, the Commission dcstioyed the whole 
effect of the Orders of 1922, for it completely 
accepted the tim'd demand of the Services that 
the right to retire on proportionate pension be 
extended indefinitely, and lecomniended that 
m the ease of all futuie British loermts to the 
All-India Strviees this rule should be made and 
a clause inserted in their contracts to that, 
effect. 

IV 

The activities of British bureaucrats, how¬ 
ever, do not seem to have been solely confined 
to making representations to the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Civil Services in India Their influence 
w'as presumably working all this time in 
another direction also, and here comparatively 
freer from the gaze of the Indian public, and 
therefore perhaps with surer chances of success. 
Indeed, the effect did become visible in this 

10. fmd 2128, p. 43. 

11. Cmd 2128, p. 44. 
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quarter even before the publication of the 
Report, of Lee Commission 12 The Report of the 
Lee Commission was presented on 27th March, 
1924 ; but exactly two months and eleven days 
before the Secretary of Slate in Council hail 
already issued detailed rules for premature 
retirement, with ‘ amplifieations and clarifh a- 
tmns '13 These rules weie ' in the mam a repro¬ 
duction in the form of statutory tides of existing 
orders ’;13 but the time limit specified 111 the 
original Ciders of 1922 as to the last date fur 
applications was cleverly omitted m these 
detailed rules Equally veil was the other eou- 
• dition ignored that officers who failed to avail 
oi tlit- concession ol premature retirement now 
would lose all such liglu m consequence of any 
tiiim 0 constitutional development 

About these rules ol 1924. the Simon ('iiiii- 
nihsion sauI I Inis 

“In 1921 , ^lii'ii 1 in l,ti l <•1111111^1011 tL'pnrlril, I lie 
cum (•*•>.11111 ol jiiciimUik utm m in cMi'iiilcd onl> to All- 
Jndra ollucr*• who lull tuliird 1I11 sci\ice before 19211 , 
'-Hid il w«- lo (oiilimii m lone mini llu- ailion |)io|iosi‘I 
to li< taken ou llu* Hi purl ol the Mjlnlnii Commission 


wa- known, ’llu 
ir\ ii wed." 11 

|»i >-■ 1 ion linn 

wniild 

nei i ‘-‘■’*111 

ii bo 

Jlow the 

lime-limit ot 

four 

y(‘iii> 

had 


suddenly got extended to ten and odd years (for 
llie Statutory (‘ommission was to be appointed 
only ten years altei the operation of the 
(u>\eminent ol India Act, 1919), one fails to 
understand and better hud not seek to cnquiie, 
, for tiie methods ol buicaucracy are not alwaws 
simple ami straightforward 

These rules of 1924 were further amended 
in minor details on llie 12th ot May and 5th of 
August, 1925, and were then icprmtcd m an 
amended form. From this reprint even the 
inflective sentence that these rules were m the 
mam a reproduction of existing oulers had 
vanished. That sentence hud been a mere 
meaningless tautology even when it was lirst 
used in the rules of 1924, as the interpretation 
later puL on those mles by the Simon Commis¬ 
sion shows; its disappearance from the rules 
of 1925 served to pave the ground for further 
■changes m the terms governing premature re¬ 
tirement, jor now it was possible to invoke the 
authority of the 1925 rules in the future 

V 

It may not be entirely irrelevant to refer 
to the recommendations of the discredited 

12. Cmd. 2128. 

13. Statutory Rules and Orders. No. 61 of 1924. 

14. Simon Commission Report, Vol. I (Cmd. 3568), 
p. 273. 


Simon Commission in relation to the principle 
of premature retirement, for these recommen¬ 
dations form the real basis of the recent legis¬ 
lation on the subject The Simon Commission 
said: 

‘ Itndei llu* iiii*m*>iI iiilo*, whatever uplit an officer 
has to reliie piemalurrlv may ].tp*e twelve months after 
jetton lias been taken upon our Repoit If no extension 
is pivrn, we are apprehensive that a considerable number 
of able and expeiicm ed officers will retire while they 
ran, rather tluri take the risk of runtiniiin}! their service 
under the new nmdilioiis without any unlit of pension 
until they have completed I hr full term id servo l*. This 
would be disa^iioils nut nnl\ to .idiniiiMiaiinn al the 
moment bill to recruitment lor the Inline, for il ts 
leiluiii ilia* pi, mature reltu went- would seriously affivt 
the willingness of uuiiifi men lo join lire servoe. Wo 
ici iimii'crid. therefore that leliiemenl on proportionate 
pension should remain opr n without limit of time to any 
i fliei r who niii'hr until r tin* piesrnl rules have so retired 
upon the mmin" into forte of the constitutional changes 
uliuli wi havi proposed ’ 1R 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee on the 
(rovernmeiil, nf India Rill. 1933, took its cue 
from lhr.se recommendations ol the Simon 
(’tmmiisiim After enumerating the various 
general lights and safeguards, like protection 
against dismissal or reduction, indemnity for 
past, acts elc, common to all members of the 
Public Set vita's, the Report of the Joint. Com¬ 
mittee goes on to mention a ‘special right’ of 
the officers appointed bv the Secretary of State 
to ‘such compensation lor the loss of any exis¬ 
ting right as the Secretary of State may con¬ 
sider just and equilubh .’I** Among these exist¬ 
ing rights, the Joint, Committee includes the 
right to premature retirement on proportionate 
pension. 17 although when exactly this right 
come to 1 exist ’ and on exactly what grounds, 
it becomes on aualvsis a little difficult to 
understand 

These existing service rigids of officers 
appointed by Ihc Seerclaiy of State, tho 
Report go<" on to point out, proceed from two 
souiees. some ol them being conferred by the 
Government of India Aid itself, and others 
“embodied in statutory rules made by the 
Secretary of State in Council 98 Normally, 
that distinction in the source of origin would 
cause a fundamental technical difference m 
the validity and force of the two types of service 
rights; for while the rights which are conferred 
by the Government of India Act could be 
modified and abolished only by an amending 
Act of Parliament, those conferred by the 

• 

15. Report, Vol. IT (Cmd. o**i9). p, 291-2. 

16. Report of the J. P, C., H. C. 5 (Vol. I Part I), 
P 176. 

17. Ibid, p. 374. 
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Secretary of State in Council could be taken 
away or modified by 1-bat authority without 
any reference to .Parliament at Jill Yet, in 
practice, the force of that distinction has been 
greatly diminished by the suggestion of the 
Joint Committee that,': 

‘The whole body of seivir-e lijjht-. hum wh.ilevei soim-e 
derived, may pioperly be lefiarileil as burning a single 
code, which the members nf ilie All-Imlin semees now 
serving may equitably claim should no! be varied fat 
least without a right of compensation 1 to their dis¬ 
advantage.’ “ 

VI 

In pursuance ol these reeouimendutions of 
the Joint Committee, the Secretary of State 
with the concurrence of Jus Advisers has recently 
issued new Orders to regulate premature retire¬ 
ment, oil proportionate pensions 19 These rules 
cut new ground altogether. Firstly, cancelling 
all previous rules regarding premature retire¬ 
ment, these Orders lay down that the right of 
premature retirement shall accrue to all officers 
of All-India Services selected or appointed before 
the 1st of April, 1937, and to sill officers of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police to 
he selected or appointed thereafter, whose 
domicile at the time of such --election or appoint¬ 
ment, is non-Asiatic Secondly, these Orders 
render any declaration, to the effect that retire¬ 
ment on proportionate pension is sought on 
account of tin* introduction of r< formed consti¬ 
tution, unm-ccssaiy and needless 

These new Oi tiers, thus, have changed the 
whole view and meaning of the institution of 
premature retuement Premature retirement 
was initiated as a temporary measure to meet 
temporary i-xiaom-ie- The principle had been 
oil the whole coolly lecened by the Indian 
public (even I hough it meant a wholly unjusti¬ 
fiable burden upon the Indian exchequer), be¬ 
cause it was clearly meant to be operative onlv 
for three ui four years m order to get rid of 
unwilling and therefore undesiiable British 
officers On the pretence o* a i mtinuoit' s -rics 
of slioit leases, the right of pn matuic retire¬ 
ment was kept operative throughout the period 
of last eighteen years. And now it lias been 
imposed upon India, m a new fmn, as a per¬ 
manent right of mm-Asiatic members of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police, to 
be perpetually operative in the future, and to 
be modified or abolished onlv in barter ior ‘such 
compensation ai» the Secretary of State may 

p - * 

18 Report of the J. S. C., H. C. 5 (Vol. 1 Fait I), 
1 > 17a 

19 Sialutory Rule« and Older*, No. *181 id 1937, 


consider just and equitable ’ Is there any more 
sordid example of manipulation by the ruling 
buiosucraey of the institutions of law and 
government to its ow r n advantage? 

VII 

For look at it from whatever point of view 
one might, the principle of premature retirement 
fails to appeal e\en oi the slightest and 
remotest advantage to the country wdierein it 
is designed to operate Its benefits accrue 
completely to British huienueracv . its conse¬ 
quences for India- political, financial, and 
administrative- are wholly unsavoury 

The political necessity for the institution 
of premature retnenn-nt, as admitted by the 
Simon Commission, consists in the British 
Coveininent’s desire to attract more British 
recruits for the Indian services Whatever might 
he the validity of *uoli desire to the British 
Co\eminent—tor. the piovision of w r ell-paid jobs 
for British voung men in India does in it very 
real sense help to lessen the eompet.ition for 
higher jobs at home, and conlubules incidentally 
to the strengthening nf British grip over India- -, 
from India’s point ol view, any attempt to 
popularise recruit incut for the Indian services 
m England by aitiheial baits and indirect 
increase ot emoluments cannot but hi highly 
unwelcome a venture, for its effect can merely 
be to impede the progress of the lndianisatioti 
of Indian service* and Indianisation of the 
tone ol Indian government generally 

From the economic standpoint, the conse¬ 
quences of Ilie free operation of the principle of 
premature retirement, might well be disastrous 
to India Alreadx the amount of annual 
payments to England by India i- inoimous; 
the operation ot I be principle of premature 
retirement can result onl\ in adding to it 
greatly. Under the Orders now m force, it 
should he possible lor an officer of the Indian 
Civil Service or Ihe Inman Polic * to retire after 
the service of ten and a half years, that is tO' 
say, at the age ot 32 or 33 years, and claim 
fr mi Tndiu a lifelong pension of £500 a year, 
with a large number of other highly valuable 
benefits. Speaking theoretically, would not. the 
existence of such possibility lead to a growingly 
large number of British civilians seeking 
premature retirement from a country, service 
in which is at best (listash ful to them, in order 
to look for a less hazardous, even if compara¬ 
tively less remunerative, job at home? In effect, 
then, under the scheme of premature retirement, 
the role of the Indian tax-payer would be merely 
to maintain, throughout their long life, an army 
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of British young nii'ii, who nmv have chosen in 
the earlier part of theiv life to take a sliort 
holiday of ten years or so m India. 

Looked at from the administrative point, of 
view, the first lew years oi service in an 
admimstratiw position an- hardly dilTerent 
from a holiday, or at best, but, ti period of 
training. So that, the result o! the operation 
of the principle of premature retirement would 
really be tins, that the British young man would 


learn his job at India’s expense, and as soon as 
he has learnt it, lie would return home or go to 
some other purl oi the British Empire or the 
world, where he would utilise his training and 
knowledge, and still continue to live largely 
upon India’s head 

Is it not desirable that a principle or an 
institution, which w capable of producing such 
harmful results, should be brought In an end at 
once ? 


TRIBAL POPULATION AND CHRISTIANITY 

\ I'lfit lor Organised Mission Work Among the Tribul IVople l»v iht; Hindus 


IB D N MA.Il MDAR, Lucknow Univcrs-fy 


CjiHJsnwnv m the Uniled Provinces has 
sulfeied a s«i back as will appear fiom the 
figuns of percentage \aiodion smee 1901. 
From 1891 to 1901, tin percentage niciea-e m 
the number ol Cluislitins m these Provinces 
wa- -{ 75, m the decade 1901-1911, it was -{-13 
and m 1921 to 31, | 2 While during the decade 
1921-1931, the Muslims increased by {-10-8, the 
Hindus by -{5-7 (trom a decrease ot -4-2 in 
the Iasi decade) and the Anas by | 51-7 Evi¬ 
dent Iv this den ease in the ranks ol ClirHianity 
is to be 1 raced not to a delect m enumeration 
as Christian* show a higher literacy and are 
more organised Ilian other (ommumties, but to 
a detect ion The ('ensii" Superintendent of 
the U I* explains this defection as due to the 
fuel that manv who returned thcm-elvus as 
Indian Christians were imperfectly converted. 
They were found m small groups m towns and 
the larger villages and the permanence of their 
conversion was not assured Missionary efforts 
for economic and other i ca-mns were very much 
restricted, so that many of the borderline con¬ 
verts have gone back to Hinduism, orthodox or 
reformed. Tin- sweepers and Chamars who in 
the Meerut- district relumed themselves as 
Indian Christiana in 1921, returned themselves 
as Ary as in 1931. But the most, important 
cause of this decline, I should think, is the com¬ 
parative difficulty of providing economic assis¬ 
tance by the missionaries, and thus groups 
which embraced Christianity from secular rather 
than spiritual benefits, retraced their steps and 
are swelling the ranks of the Aryas. 

The tptal number of Indian Christians in 


the Piovmee of Bihar and OrFsa (the two havi 
separated and have formed independent units), 
enunieiated at, (lie Census of 1931 is about 
403,7(X) Of this number, 201,770 or 05% are 
found m one single district, viz , Ranchi 96^;. 
of (he Indian Christians m the Province are to 
be traced m the Clintu Nagpur Plateau. The 
primitive tribes furnish the most fruitful source 
It-r Christian missionaries The Onions, the 
M undos, the Khanas and the Sonthals havi 
between them contributed Ho'? ol Christians in 
the Piovinee In areas where the tribal people 
are dominant, there has been little defect,um in 
numbc>\ but m those areas where (hey live in 
association with oi 1 it r o.immumlies, who are 
numerically much stronger than themselves, 
thev have eitln r identified themselves with tin* 
Hindus oi ha'*e adopted Christianity. The 
SonthaL who live mostly m the Kunthal Per- 
gamiahs show an increase horn 070.535 m 1901 
to 754,804 m 1931 The increase in the numlx " 
of those who follow’ tribal religions is from 
589.590 in 1901 to 714.418 in 1931. The 
Christian Smillmls show’ an increase fiom 7.064 
m 1901 to 9,903 m 1931 Tin- Hindu Sonthals 
record a decrease from 73,881 in 1901 to 423 in 
1931. This show’s that where the Sonthals are 
dominant, own the ITinduised Sonthals take 
a pride in their tribal culture today, hut in 
areas where they are in a minority, they have 
either accepted Christianity or listed themselves 
in the ranks of Hinduism Similarly the Ho-s 
who live in a compact are and enjoy a protec¬ 
tive form of administration have not provided 
a fruitful field for Christianity while the 
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Mundas. the Kharias an< the Uranus of the 
Ranchi district have made the largest contribu¬ 
tion to Christianity 

Before the British rule was consolidated in 
Ciiota Nagpur, the Mundas and cognate tribe- 
appear to have lived by bunt mg, by .Ilium 
cultivation, and by the collection ol jungle 
l>roduee They used to eleai a pal eh ol land, 
hy felling the forest trees and setting file to 
them and when the held wa- burnt down, tliev 
planted seeds ill tbe giound wilh the help o| the 
digging stiek ll is a wasteful method of agri¬ 
culture no doubt but Ihe virgin l.iresls of the 
Clmta Nagpur Plateau allowed such expansion 
for a time 

Soon after the Mulish <!o\eminent came 
on the scene, Fm hi farmers began to mmngu.+e 
into the asylum of t.li« Mundas m large mmibeis 
As S (’ Boy puts it 

“Willi f<iicignci-> fmr RciumI and Rdiai nn- 
nctjiiaui'cd willi the i iisi.ui) the land lennies and ihr 
I ingiiupes of the people, in all 'hi- -tiboi dinale yovern- 
■lit fit posts, and willi alien landlo'ds, (he Mundas had 
indreil a un Hung tinit of ii "' 

Signs of unrest among the uboringinal 
population all over Clmta Nagpur proper was 
abundantly in evidence Now and again, 
seiunis riots broke out There was an insurrec¬ 
tion m Tamar which was not quelled until 
Lieutenant Coopin’ mailt an expedition against 
the insurgents and reduced them- 

For a time the (io\einnieul helped the 
cause of the landlords, as it meant i.'incased 
■revenue from them. E\ cry where the Zemin¬ 
dars have been giving giants to the new-comers 
Hindus, Sikhs and Mussulmans, who weie last 
ousting the ungimil holders of the soil The 
oppressive conduct ol the new .lagirdars led to 
great, hardship to the Mundas and Oruoiis 
and they dcscri'-l their Milages to cm ape the 
turbulanee of die heidloids The insuilection 
of 1831 was only ‘‘the bursting of a lire that, 
had long been smouldering " In the words of 
Mr. Blum who was at the time ( 1832 • a 
member ,>l the (luvemoMieneral’s Council, 'he 
insurrection originated in the dispossession of 
the Mnnkis and Mundas ot a mmibcr of im¬ 
portant Pcrgannahs, from their hen dilary lands 
and leadership of the people, countenanced, if 
not instigated, by some influential person or 
persons in the area. The quelling oi the insur¬ 
rection ushered m a new epoch in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country and Clmta Nagpur was 
Constituted as a N.on-Regulation Prov.net*. The 
change in administration, however, did not 

1. The Mundas and their Country by S. C’. Roy. 

2. Dalton : Ethnology of Bengal. 


mend the situation The fight between the 
Hindus and the aborigines of Chut a Nagpur 
took another form. With the help of the law 
courts and the police who were recruited from 
Bihar, the Hindus again became’ masters of the 
field, and considerable oppression and hard¬ 
ship were moled out to the aborigines In spite 
of the best efforts of the administration things 
did not improve umcli and the advent of the 
mis-mnarv m Clmta Nagpur was hailed bv the 
aboriginal people as an accession ot sriength 
to their cause Towards tbe end of tie 19th 
century the denudation of the lurcMf. and the 
reckless husbandry of them .is cu-tomarv 
among the piniutivc tribes led (u stringent, 
jore-i law*, with reservation and protection of 
(‘onsnleiable part of ilie forest in Chora Naanur. 
.■nd thus the Mundas wort* fared bv f-umne. 
The little land they bad was meapable of 
supporting the pressure of population, nor did 
they prove skilful farmers like the TTindua. 
Besides, much of their country by this lime 
passed into the hands of the Hindu owners 

The Christian missionaries came on the 
scene, promised to assist the Mundas, in their 
fight against the Hindu landlords, 

“ Tliev helped ihein Willi loan', which were to be 
lunsmuled into gifts in ea-e of ronveiMon while some 
of them thionph a misguided zeal even hel I mil hopes 
of new nunts of land to the famishing people” 8 

The Mundas felt a great relief and saw in 
Christian culture an escape from imminent 
danger. This led to a huge scale conversion of 
Ihe Mundas into Christianity and a lightening 
ol reins by the alien landlords For a time the 
converts were persecuted and became martvrs. 
This gave a filip to the movement tor conver¬ 
sion with the lesult that the number of converts 
began to increase by thousands The economic 
benefits to the converts, the arrangement for 
then education, and grants for their families, 
aud the consequent, improvement of their 
standard of living, helped to consolidate the 
position ot Christianity among the aboriginal 
elements. 

As S, C Roy wrote in bis monograph on 
the Mundas : 

“From the very commencement of iheir work in 
Chota Nagpur, ihe Catholic Fathers perceived that unless 
effective means were devised 10 improve the miteriai con¬ 
dition of the converts, religion will have little hold on 
their minds.” 

The Catholic Mission Industrial School was 
opened ut Ranchi m the year 1894, with a 
view to the amelioration of the economic condi¬ 
tion of the Christian converts of the Mission. 

3. Mundas and their Country by S. C. Roy. 
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The school was intended to turn out carpenters 
and masons. Tins school was discontinued 
after some tune amt another large industrial 
school was started at Khutiu which lies 
in the heart of Munda country A large 
Tile factory was opened by the Rev. 
Father Hoffman in (lie year 1908, which 
now trains a number of Mundas and (haon 
boys and young men in the maim fact lire of 
roofing and flooring tiles with cement and sand. 
The Chota Nagpur Catholic Co-operative 
Credit. Society was registered under Act X 
of 1904 on the* 2nd December, 1909. It. 
is a large centralised society embracing the 
whole Roman Catholic population of Ranchi 
and formed with the object of enabling the 
members of the Mission to constitute them¬ 
selves into a system of federated and autono¬ 
mous societies with the central institution 
This society which was organised on tlu* 
Reiffeisen system, has done wonderful service 
for the aboriginal convert- Thus the succ« s a 
of Christianity m Chota Nagpur is to be traced 
to the splendidly organised educational and 
benevolent institution- of the Catholic Mission, 
while the self-sacrificing real with which the 
missionaries have win ted and the picturesque 
forms and ceicmonn -. connected with Catholic 
wopslrp hn\e naturally appealed to the 
abotisunal mind and the hi of such organized 
activities aie to be scon ni the following 
figures .4 
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Though with Christianity has come econo¬ 
mic adv infages, an appreciation of the rights 
of the tribal people ns original Hearers of the 
soil, an appreciation of the benefits of a higher 

4. The Census Report of Bihar and Orissa, 1931. 


standard of living, and many other temporal 
benefits, yet conversion to Christianity has nm 
solved the social problems of the converts. 
Conversion to Christianity has not eradicated 
the primitive lnbits of thought and action. 
Christianity has helped only to supplement the 
tribal pantheon without seriously challenging 
or dispossessing their indigenous gods and 
spirits. Nor lias Christianity succeeded in 
eliminating the caste sy-tem in India As 
1 lisley pul it, caste i> in the air and l.-lam and 
Christianity even are n-it In r from it Tho 
social distance m India between tin* higher and 
lower groups has led to conversion to the Sikh 
faith, to Islam nr to Christianity, 

“flut even alter conversion the sneul stigma attache.! 
to the im'ouelialiles 01 depressed groups has not alto¬ 
gether disappeared.” r ' 

The southern Indian Chri-tians distinguish 
between the castes of the converts m tile seat¬ 
ing accommodation in Churches. 

The following extracts from the Statesman 
of the 30th December, 1930 wall explain this : 

“The difference between Catholic ILtn.an* and easte 
Calholn s met the itullm ol sealing n< eoinmo.la'ion in 
St Man's Cathedral, NuiuliAonani, reached a climax 
on Chris mas I)a> when, il i- l(-polled the, iionl dom of 
I lie Chiueli was i losed and Iwo u'liet side gules opened 
lor the admission ol i.isi. Chiisiiaris and llarijans 
sepai at el\. 

‘ -omo Jhtiian* wlu'e .itinupimg to etlei t an en¬ 
trance through the ras’< dom. wen it is staled, lll- 
treuled li) rowdies lined lm the m i j-mn. Those who 
Managed to entei wire not allowed to worship. The 
caste C.rtholiis stood m hunt and oli-lnteled the view 
ni tin altar 

‘ The Tlaujans lonviind a ina-s meeting yesterday 
and eondemned the at iimle ol the Indian Bishop who 
it was alleged. h..d been -nhn-- with I he i aste Catholics. 
Tin im (|in. also look i \( ( [ilion to the Bishop's conduct 
hi lolling Il.-wigan worn, n .it < tiding Chur.-h Scrvne-, 
along wnli i jsie women to i inline llieruselve.s to the 
sign gated portion of the Cbmelt \ n solution was 
passed reipn sling the ijishop to airoid equal tieatnicnt, 
failing wliiili unollicr lonhieme would hi enlivened to 
selile the' fntnie lelaiionsh.p wilh the Catholic Chinch." 

Tin- Ma/.hlu Sikhs arc looked down upon 
by ilie Sikhs who arc not Ma/.hlu while th * 
dislike of the exterior castes remain even whin 
they tmn Muslim 

In the matter of cultural progress also, 
the aboriginal convciis do not show a very 
lngli st-nd.iid compared in their erstwhile 
brethren. Child mainagc exists among the 
Clinstians of Bihar and Orissa. Between the 
ago? of 5 to 10, 47 per tliou-and Christian girls 
arc married or widowed, the figures of girl 
wives among the tribal population in the same 

5. Census Report of Indt, Vnl. I, Pt. 1, 1931. 

6. Census Report of India, Vol. I, Part 1, 1933. 
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uge period being 97, while that for Hindus are 
290 and Muslims 342. Late marriage is 
customary among the tribal population, 
compared with 564 among Christians (the 
figmos for Hindus being 909 and Muslims 937), 
so that in the matter of postponement of 
marriage, the Christian converts do not show 
a wide divergence from tribal practices. The 
number of unmarried per thousand males among 
the tribal population between the ages of 25 
to 30, is 136, while the figure among the 
Christians is 110. The figures lor women are 
62 and 70 respectively Whereas there are 63 
unmarried girls between the ages of 15 and 20 
among Muslims, there arc 91 among Hindus, 
436 among Christians and 313 tribal 

The religious file ot Christian convert- does 
not appear to no lundniueiitidly different from 
that ot the aboriginal tribes. Primitive tubes 
aie by nature angularly tenacious of purpose 
and cling to old traditions Even when* the 
tribes have been assimilated into the ranks of 
Hinduism, tribal deities luoe only been supple¬ 
mented by others introduced from the popular 
Hindu pantheon When a Munda lies m the 
district hospital ami undergoes a sv-tematie 
treatment for illness, his wife and mother offer 
navels and sacrifices to the tribal deifies at 
linin', so that medicine and propitiation together 
hring about the desired cute When epidemics 
swoop away the aborigines and the tribal deity 
presiding over such calamities, is propitiated 
bv the village medicinemen by olferirg- of hen, 
pig and goat, the tribal officers leoeivo adequate 
support and assistance tmm the • 'hnstian 
convoits a- well .is Hindiuscd member- of the 
tribes concerned 

The conception ot a mvslcrioiis panel, nz , 
“ bonga " is at the basis ot primitive religion* 
life m Cliota \agnm and tin* power r- believed 
to give etfei I iveiu'ss In all beings and thing* 7 
This power conception is also a feature of the 
religious beliefs of the Christian converts and 
Christ i* given the mlc of a power, a seer, a 
healer and a preacher just as Singbonga or 

", A Tube tn Trim Litton -Longmans Ciecn & Co, 
IT, 7. 


Marangburu of the Munda-spoukmg tribes. A 
very reputed authority on primitive culture of 
this area has shown how animistic habits of 
thought have not been eradicated by Christian¬ 
ity and the basic ideas and fundamental beliefs 
of the Christian converts and the followers of 
tribal religion arc largely similar. 

Whether Christianity has succeeded in 
transforming the mental and moral life of its 
converts is an open question, but it, is undeni¬ 
able that the mateua] advancement brought 
about by the Missions lias more than compen¬ 
sated any lapse in this respect. If Hinduism 
wants to reclaim the aboriginal tribe*, it will 
only be possible by a liberal scheme of economic 
uplift The lines of activities introduced by 
the Christian Missions will have to be adopted 
to offer material assistance to the backward 
communities and foi tins purpose, I propose the 
following scheme which may be adjusted to suit 
local conditions 

(1) \ Central Institute fm organising Mission work 
in different arcus should In- iiiaiii'iuated. 

( 2 ) This Insiiinli should ham uu—lonuiic- m few 
eenlres under its direr 1 mn should he established. The 
young missionaries must he piepaied to saiitfuc their 
lomiotls hul the\ will ht maintained bv the Central 
Oig.iiii/alion on a -rah id subsistence allowance. 

(Hi The naming id die im-sionaile- should include 
a siutlv of till langiiapi s id llie aiea wlieie the mismonaiy 
will lie n qmied to woik, and .1 ionise on i ultural anthro¬ 
pology wliirh will enable him In undeistaml and inteipiel 
the eidimal hie ol llu ju ogle, a ionise in general 
ei 011011111 s including i n-oiii lalion and a I borough ?>asp 
id the etiinal lenels of llie 11 i/iiiu faith Tliev shun 1 
he dilute seelaiiauisiu. 

(tl Collciting lunds and piovuhug for inrlusuial 
and leihnu.ul training ol the huekwaid eommiinilies and 
assisting ihem in tlu-h struggle ini *ei iinoime existence. 

I.'il lnliuiiiicing reloinis among the hni kward uini- 
liiiiiuties and ledumur the sm ml distant i between ihc 
diifeienl social gmiips 

if>) Removing disabilities by educalion and pei'ua- 

sion 

(71 Oigani/alinn of spoils, reeieatum, fans and 
festiviues and to cncoiuage tlie people In give up habits 
piejudmal In llieir family, such as the habit of drink, 
etc., and to adopt jnmines bum neighbouring groups 
wbieli are beneficial and have been p.ihcd to be so. 

(8) Atiove all ibe missionaries will he required to 
work with solf-sacnfinng real, to devote heart and soul 
to the work nitilisted to then). They should conform 
as fai as practicable !<> simple and ascetic habits ol life. 



WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH MONEY 'i 


By RICHARD B. GREGG 

I 


Monly has so many function-'* tliat. you cannot 
be sure just what will happen when vmi in' 
it. 11s manifold abilities are as if we were 
somehow to assemble a piece of gold, a quart 
measure, a push cart, a refrigerator, a national 
flag, and a barometer, blend and mix Ihem all 
into one Hung able in perform all or any of the 
functions of those difierent articles, mid give 
this thing a name. \, without any mink" to 
distinguish the sepamte functions Nor have 
we any way to control which one of these func¬ 
tions will act on any given occasion 1 start to 
use it as a quart measure but find that its 
properties as a refrigerator aio interfering with 
the measuring 1 ward to do. Or, I start li 
trade it ns a piece of gold, but the emotions 
roused m my eusfoimr by its being a Hag spoil 
the result. I had expected and incidentally -top 
the action of the barometer Or. the push rail, 
runs uwav with the refrigerator and leave** me 
empty handed and lamenting AY hat is ilie 
null ter with money? 

Let it" see what difTeren' thing" money doe" 
►It is complex and peilonns many kuul« of 
actions, the economists tell us They sav that 
money is 

(1) a medium of exchange; 

(2) a measure of value, usually for the 
purpose of exchange, 

(3) a means of transferring value from 
place to place; 

(4) a store of value, #.«■,, a means of 
transferring value from one time to a 
Iaier time; 

(5) a symbol of credit ft rust); and 

(6) a standard for estimating the present 
value of a future net or obligation 
though this function may be onlv .■ 
variant of the moasure-of-value func¬ 
tion. 

Thus it has what for shortness’ sake wc 
may call an exchange function, a measure func¬ 
tion, a transfer function, a storage function, a 
symbol function, and an estimating function. 

This tool, money, with its many uses, is not 
like any of the multi-functioned machines such 
as some of the complex metal-working lathes, 

66-4 


or the grain combine which reaps, thrashes, 
winnows and puts the wheat into sacks. In 
such machines the different, operations arc 
always performed in the same order or are at 
least completely controllable, and the result, is 
inn form 'Plus is not the ease with money 

Doing so many things, money lias many 
meanings That is to say. a dollar, regarded as 
a word m the language (d economies, is nmbi- 
guni!" I may intend lo use it only as a medium 
ol exchange, bul the man lo whom 1 hand it 
may take ll primarily as a .siore of value, and 
proceed to hoard il Or, he may use it. in any 
oi the possible permutations and combinations 
of its functions, of which by algebraic rule 
tie-re are a great many. lienee, people eannot 
fell "inciv what a given use of money will do. 
The contused and diffeimg opinions of bankers 
and economist" is one example of this uncer¬ 
tainly. If m (allying you U"cd words wdiich each 
had live or six ddlennl meanings, you could 
he sure ol onlv one Unrig, thal your auditors 
w iiild misunderstand urn and he confused. So 
the me of money confuses men’s minds and 
emotions and motives In dealing with 

thoughts and emotions, even more than when 
dealing with Hungs, it i"- important to he clear. 
This confusion m tin* money tool creaks greater 
difficulties Ilian would a many-funet mnei 
jail el v materia, tool. This confusion makes 
the al>U"e of money c:i"V. and ils control d'fficult. 
In regard to the social problems nf money the 
common man is hewildend and helpless. 

The wisest hi"imian" tell us that, man 
learns my, very slowly oi peihaps not at ab 
Irani ills past history Yet lie has made great, 
advances. The advances have come when he 
has invented a new tool, nr a new discipline, or 
discovered and stated a law of Nature or of 
spint, or when lie has made improvements in 
any of the"c tool«, disciplines or statements. 
Mnnv of his tools are material, such as the 
wheel nr the telephone, enabling him to use 
more effectively the external forces of Nature. 
Some of the tools are intangible, such as intellec¬ 
tual concepts; or partly i tangible and partly 
tangible, such as symhols, enabling him to use 
more effectively his inner forces of mind and 
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emotion. Indeed, disciplines and statements of 
the laws of Nature or of spirit are also in the 
nature of tools. So we may say that man has 
progressed by inventing tools, external or 
internal. 

Money is one of these tools, m it* modern 
forms partly tangible and partly intangible. Its 
immense importance we all know. I believe 
that an improvement in the* tool and symbol 
would enable the human race to lake a great 
step forward. 

Money is a commonplace ol' our environ¬ 
ment. Being an artificial thmg it is not u«ed 
instinctively and uiicoiisciouslv as we breathe 
air, but always consciously and for deliberate 
purposes Yet such thought as we give to it i* 
rather mechanical, exterior and descriptive. We 
talk about wind we do m should do with it, 
overlooking usually what it may be doing with 
us. We have burned that physical envnon- 
llient. influence* man, we can appreciate how 
intangible forces ol history and customs have 
shaped men, especially those ot other nations 
than our own. We ouiselve- have been mould¬ 
ed by the tools we use. bill it is not so easy 
to realize clearly in what way and to what 
extint. We tend to forget that any means 
which we constantly use not only determines 
the character ol the end actually achieved but 
also modifies our chaiarier m the process 
Money is such a tool, such a mean', and such an 
element ol our environment How have we 
adapted oiirsches to it*' lias it- effect upon us 
been wholly dc.*n:iblc? If not, ear \ e, as m 
ofliei well-known nManres, alter this pa’I ot 
our environment to mu adv; Inge’’ 

To understand tins elleei ol money let n* 
examine in mem detail the dlercnt things u 
does 

As A Medium n|. Kachxnof, 

Solely a- a medium of exchange, uionev 
has been an mum use boon to man It has 
given him Irecdom to a degree that probably 
none of In- other imentions have done. With¬ 
out it he was chained to certain areas and very 
narrmvly circumscribed in what lie could eat, 
wear possess, do, and learn Befoie money was 
invented life was appallingly monotonous, 
meagre and oppressive This junction in itself 
seems to he whollv beneficial, with no draw¬ 
backs. 1 

1 See Munc \ Power and Human Life by FtcJ 
Hen iltTMui, John Da; Co.. New York ami London, 1933. 

Move the Good a (pamphlet) by Stuart Chase, Ibid., 
1934 

The Story of Money l» Norman Angell, F. A. Stokes 
Co. Now Yoik 1929. also London 


As a Measure of Value 
When we come, however, to the function 
of measuring value, though that, too, is immen¬ 
sely important anil useful, we begin to meet 
trouble It is well known that in relation to 
the things which it will buy, money is a very 
unstable unit. In 1919 a dollar bought, on the 
average, only half as much goods as it bought 
m J913. By 1927 it, had again changed so as 
to buy about- 70‘/l of wdiut it bought in 1913 
Smaller ups and downs are going on every day. 
We refer to this phenomenon U 14 change of 
price* or fluctuations m the cost- of living, but 
it is just as true to say that the change takes 
place m the dolhu. A loai of bread Inis as 
liiui'li physiological value to me now as it had 
a yiar ago, but I pay 11 cents for it, now as 
compared with only JO cents a vear ago If niv 
dollar is a measure of value it ought to stay’ 
steady all the time, just as a yardstick or a 
pound weight, doe*, and measure me out the 
same quantity of the thing it is designed to 
nieasme In lealitx it i* as it I were using n 
lubber yardstick. 30 inches long yesterday, 30 
inches long todav, 11 inches long next week. 
Tf shops use faNo weights and measures, the 
shopkeepers are heavily fined or put in prison, 
but, ihc \ aviation* m the mea*ure of the value 
ol w'hat we constuiillv buy and sell do not bring 
jiiuiislniK lit to anyone except the poor old 
citizens theinsehc* Km purpose* of exchange, 
variations m the value of money’ are equivalent 
to \iuintion* m every’ standard of weight and 
nieasme The hardships and injustices thus 
caused lane at pu-sent no redress. 

Money is intended to nieasme values, that 
1 * to say’, what people desire, and people’s 
desires change lroui time to tune But in 

regard to quantities of personally consumable 
goods people’s desires usually change gradually, 
lunch more slowl.v than variations in prices 

Could carpenters build decent houses if 

their toot rules vaicd m length from day to 
day’ Could engineers build safe bridges or 
dams it their measuring chains w'ere elastic? 
Could scientists or mechanics get valid and last¬ 
ing results it they used variable units of 

measurement? Then how can we expect to 
have a secure and satisfactory economic struc¬ 
ture while we use so erratic a unit of 

value as money? This difficulty is not some¬ 
thing that anybody can escape, for this zig-zag 
measure of value is at the same time our only 
medium of exchange, so W’c all have to use it 
nearly every day and ofteD many times a day. 

There is another aspect of this measure 
function of money. Exchange of goods is an 
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import »nt characteristic of our civilization 
Science has strongly impressed upon U" the 
uses and benefits of measurement, and has 
taught, us how to measure a great many thing" 
which formerly were unmeasurable, -c.f/, 
electricity, the distance n! stars, the -velocity ot 
light We combine our ideas of exchange and 
ot measurement and we think that ahno"t 
everything can be measured, and even measured 
in terms of money. But it is not so You 
cannot mcasm-e the beauty of the statue of th“ 
Buddha at Sarnath with a yardstick; then* i" no 
means of measuring goodness 01 wisdom or 
personality'. All you can do is to appreciate 
such things. True, people pay large sums foi 
works of art., and assoit that (hey “ are worth ’’ 
so-and-so ninny thousand rupee's but that is not 
a true measure Nor can you cvni accurately 
measure personal service or work Certain 
qualities cannot be expressed in terms of quan¬ 
tity, and certain intangibles cannot adequately 
or accurately be expressed by' tangibles. To 
apply' a money' measurement to such tilings i" 
at be"t. only a rough metaphor, 

As A StOKF OF Y.VIAjE 

When we conn* to money' as a store ot value 
we find another set of diHiculties as well as a 
great advantage This storage function lesult- 
ud from the historical oiigin of money The 
irst kind of money' wa« not metallic coin" or 
.. a'rnped pieces ot paper, bill cattle or orna¬ 
ments such as cowrie shells Later. iron, 
copper, silver and gold were used as money, 
In each ease the llimg rhosi n had value m 
men’s eyes and was a commodity ot trade 
Hence foi many' centimes money has been 
itself a commodity'. W'c all trade with it, 
exchanging it for the other tilings we want All 
commodities have their price, of cour-e Tin 
thing exchanged for money, when money is sold, 
has to be other commodities, though the v aim s 
of the other commodities are tncasuml m money 
unit terms Ever since bartering or exchange 
in kind was abandoned, all prices hav< been m 
terms of money 

The money' commodity is rented mole than 
any other form of personal property Tim 
rental of money we call loaning or hoi rowing 
The rent price of money' i- called interest 
Those who specialize in the storing and lentmg 
of money are called bankers 

Since money is a tangible store of value 
and hence a commodity, its price, like that of 
all commodities, fluctuates somewhat according 
to supply and demand Probably this cannot 
be wholly prevented. Fluctuations in the price 


of money are the "anie as fluctuation" in the 
standard measure of value It we could 
separate the storage iiinclion from tin measure 
and exchange functions, we could great 1\ reduce 
these fluctuations mi the price of money mid 
picM-nl immense losses ,md hard-lup- 

While money i" highly liscJul a" a tangible, 
nicasuiablc "toic ol value, nc\eri holes.- we need 
some sort of restraint laid upon it, mi that it. 
would not be regarded as the ullim.ite. absolute 
value The stale ol the aits and "CK nee- 
constitutes a lug slice ol leal economic value 
and security' tor both the individual and com¬ 
munity' \et prioi to the arts and sciences and 
aside from them, a constant and regularly 
active mutual tills 1 and its mam testation m 
many' forms are the source ot economic, value 
and socuntv This trust in turn rests upon a 
strong common pm pose, and interest and liking 
ol people for one another, and non-violent 
modes of solving conflict Such conditions arc 
summarized m the word fit arc. These condi¬ 
tions consist of a combination of inner altitudes 
and outer activitie" consistent with the inner 
I eel mgs But a money economy makes security 
depend on individual "elfish acquisitiveness 
instead ol on trust Tilist grow," v ben men 
serve fir.-t and lorcnmst the community and 
the common purposi Them has si u\ellines 
been an element ot servin' and community 
pm pose in the making of privali fori lines, but 
it lia j not oil en been )n cdommnid Money' 
"pill* up community seiunlv and plays upon 
men'" fears, bar" of the inline and of each 
other’s motives, fea»s (hat compel them to 
compete with one another to a harm till degree, 
Monev ha" vvniked on u" mi long that it. is now- 
hampering the Imfhei development of science, 
art and technology - 

Since exchange play-- a great part in our 
hie. and "inee mom v combines the three 
fund ions ol exebange. mca'iire and storage, we 
tend to think of monev not only :i" a svmbol or 
:: stole of value lmt a" ll'i-lf the supreme value. 
'Plus idea that money is the snpieme value 
developed into that ancient delusion called 
Mercantilism, the idea that mmicv is the only 
real vvealin 'Plus in turn is pmbably' rospon- 
sible for our harmful tariffs, the common 
reluctance to import as much or more than vvo 
export, the tear of “an adverse balance of 
trade” 

In former days economic security depended 
much more upon the nuitn i Support afforded 
bv the institutions of famih , community, clan. 

2 Set* The Frustration of Science by Sir Daniel Hall 
and others, AJlen & Unwin, London, 1935. 
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lube, caste, or ehuich. Those institutions 
constituted the store of social and economic 
value for the individual as well ns for society 
as a whole. Religion supplied the deeper moral 
and spiritual values Now that all Ihnse insti¬ 
tutions have weakened, we lane tried to till 
1 lie need lor a store of value by mean- ol money 
It is quite likely, however, that the actual 
process was the other win around,—that the 
Use ol money tor this purpose did not come 
about because the old securities and values had 
decayed, hut that the Use ot money vva- one ol 
the important causes ol the breakdown ol those 
institutional hums ol si runty and value 

Nowadays we June lo possess mid use 
money m oidu lo exist Since n is the store 
of \uhir and - mis tn |, t . tin: one sine means to 
economic security and to the mu vivid ol humar 
Jiif, people tank U ahnu* all other prizes. For 
example, people will lisk their health m ordn 
to make mom v heeause money will buy the 
sen ices of docous, nursi - and hospital^ 
Again, men will sometimes commit crimes and 
breaches ol I nisi in older to win money. Willi 
monev the) can acquire prestige, high social 
position and always the services oi skilled 
lawyers H lias even been suggested that some¬ 
times police, district attorneys, or juries can be 
purchased and judges influenced by the powei 
and prestuie of money. So the attainment ot 
money wealth seems to some worth the risk of 
honoiu and character. Money at -ms the 
supreme value In a civilization based on 
exchange, nione) is the primary means to power 

As SimmeM |)ointed old money makes 
possible great >ccnv>. Ry means ol it one can 
hide vast wealth m vciy small space. Tins 
secrecy of monev disguises many of it< haimful 
aspect s 

Because .noruy is a stoic ot \ aim it 
becomes a svinhol with emotional content. For 
purely rational purposes, this emotional content 
is a disadvantage and confuses' thought, just, as 
it would confuse science it the terminology of 
seienc' 1 were poetic and emotional. 

Money as a Tool 

About this stagi in the discussion some 
critic might, say, “ You are making an absurd 
mistake You are ascribing all *orls of moral 
evils to money. Sitioc* money is a tool, it can 
be and is, like other tools, used for both good 
and evil put poses The. wrong lies uoi in the 
inanimate tool, J)ut in the motives of those who 
use it You should not criticise the tool, but 
the evils lor which the tool is sometimes used.” 

3. In his Philosophic des Geldes. 


To such an aigument I would reply that 
money, because it is a store of value, is a very 
special kind of tool, not wholly outside men’s 
minds and desires. It is so dependent on un¬ 
derstanding and convention that it is partly 
intangible, partly almost living Economic 
\ allies are closely intertwined with physical 
existence and with the higher ranges of human 
hie, and so become moral as well as economic 
value' The function of storage of values is 
inherently moral Exchange, saving, credit, 
i eonoime power and 'ccmiiv are moral as well 
as economic affairs. AHhouah the a-mornhty 
of Nature may be maintained :ts a logical pro¬ 
position, man’s tools and symbols cannot, be 
wholly divested ol moral quality and moral 
effect, because they are liis own creation and 
list'd for his purposes They partake of his 
nature 

The economic and moral realms, like any 
other two levels of reality, are not wholly 
-eparate. For intellectual convenience we dis¬ 
tinguish between them, just as we distinguish 
between the Iron! and back oi a man’s head, 
but they are not wholly unrelated. Life recog¬ 
nizes connections and wholes which intellectual 
analysis may lor certain puiposes want to keep 
distinct The contact ion- between morality 
and economies may be m> subtle that they are 
not always immediately apparent, Nevcrtlie- 
Ics', the different levels are organically eon 
iicctcd, and the connections do operate m ti* % 
long run, and often lairly soon Money as a 1 
part ol our environment and as a part of our 
Ihuuahts does affect our moral relationship? 
And because money in its present forms lias 
inherent defects, bad moral result'’ of its use 
are inevitable li a dchctive semi-automatic 
tel eg' aph machine transmitted words different 
from those which were intended, misunder¬ 
standings and confusion at the receiving end 
mii't result 

As Tkansi’ehkk of Value 

The ability of money it) transfer value 
from place to place, together with the fact that 
money is a symbol ior trust has made possible 
tlie extension of trade, modern industry, modern 
agriculture and modern mining into almost all 
parts of the world. Money has increased the 
external energies of mankind. Money is largely 
responsible* for the immense growth of cities and 
of urban population over rural population, also 
for the development of the modern business 
corporation. It is one of the chief means and 
perhaps one of the chief causes of the modern 
wages system. In that system the owners of 
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capital, for their pecuniary profit, have organized might be also in the form of opportunities for 
into factories, transport systems, etc. the wage- work, offers ot other positions, etc. Usually, 


earners, who are legally tree but economically 
bound. Together with machinery, money ha-' 
created the so-called triumph of European 
civilization. 

The powei ol money leaches farthei than 
daily personal contact and common understand¬ 
ing ol men can do. lienee finance is definitely 
inesponsiblc. Eor example, the managing 
dneetor of a.Malayan rubber plantation, living 
in London, may be the kindest of men Yet 
because he cannot, know the-daily events and 
cireumslanees of the lives ol the Uluiuse workei- 
ou that plantation lie ean baldly avoid doing 
them grave injustice by hi- executive orders 

YVc know how much tumble j| makes loi 
a man In pm him in a position of responsibility 
and yet not give him power- commensurate 
with his icspon-ibilitie- Yerv soon he gets 
seVeiely criticised lor something which happen- 
within his jurisdiction, but as lie is powcries- 
to collect the situation, he resents the injustice 
done him. U e-poi is] in litv without, correspond- 
im> power results m moral wrong Ro doe- 
power without corresponding responsibility 
Moriev sooner or lab r always creates a situa¬ 
tion of partlv irresponsible powei 

AS A Sir MHOIj OK Tltl-ST 

Money, especial I \ in its modern papci 
&l*rms, bus become a symbol oJ ciedil, that is to 
say', ol human trust., beliel and bulb In the 
com sc of centuries of the use of symbols their 
iiietitmig scums often to wear awav, leaving 
only the shell devoid ot almost all its original 
significance. When the meaning is lost, people 
think ami act as it the concrete symbol wen 
more important than the intangible reality 
which the symbol originally represented Foi 
example, with -ome t'luistian ehuich uiembii.- 
ihat has happened to the symbol ol the nos-. 
They act as if a cross placed on a building 
sanctifies that building, foi getting that holiness 
is a quality built ou far different and intangible 
factors. When a symbol has lost, its signi¬ 
ficance, a means has become an end. 

That has happened to money. Nowaday- 
a young man begins life with the thought that 
he must earn money. If he were wiser lit 
would try always to conduct himself so as to 
earn people’s trust,.—trust in his industry, 
honesty, and skill, lie could be sure that 
having earned the reality—trust—, the symbol 
of that reality would automatically and inevit¬ 
ably express itself to him. Usually that expres¬ 
sion would be in the form of money, but it 


that expression would he fairly direct and 
prompt, but it might laid full expression only 
years later, or come m roundabout form ns a 
favour to a n-hitne or a friend I may be 
watching -nine hoy- at. play and see one of 
them do a fine and honorable flung May be 
ten yeais attciwanl 1 shall express the trust 
which Ins act cicalcd jn me by recommending 
him tor a job -omen line Souk times trust, 
-pimg- into bung m-tantlv, bul moie often it 
l- a plant ol -low growth 

If 1 keep a shop and cheat a <u-touter, 1 
nia} get Ins money on that one occa-ion, but. I 
lose his trust That means the loss of all his 
inline I lade and pci Imp- that of -ome of his 
friends, which would he iikely to amount to 
much more than whal l won hv the single dis- 
lione-t transaction The intangible reality of 
t:iist i- more important. Ilian (lie concrete 
-unbol of money 

People have made prolonged and careful 
-itidv oi all tin del ails of accounting and 
finance, and pi act iso I hem with utmost scrupu¬ 
lousness <'onsidci such items as allowances 
foi iiitcic-l. depreciation, oh-oleset nee, repairs, 
in-in once oi ail soi ls, vouchers, receipts, day 
bool.-, Icilgei profit and lo-s statements, 
balancing ol account-, etc If people were as 
c: n-inl and eager about the details and fineness 
oi rival mg human feelings of trust and belief as 
the\ are about I In lnampulat ion of financial 
-vmhol-, what a liappv world wo might build! 

\i! ihe-o (ontrasts between tho symbol of 
Ini-: and im-t it-oil do not moan that an 
lioin-l man can absolve Inmsdi fnnn all res- 
pon-ibility and go ahead u-ing money and 
thinking abom i1 in the same old w r av Ilis 
tiii-twurtbnie<s doc- not jmt tin end to the 
duetts ot money and ihcir moral oonseiiucuees. 
\ur doe- simply trying to ho a trustee of one’s 
money for the general welfare take rare of man'' 
of the difiirulljos. Wr must do something more 
than I hat about it 

Money can expre-s only a small part of 
ciihci (lie quality or extent of human faith and 
(rust Tm-t is a sen-itive, subtle affair,—a, 
living thing. No man can state m money the 
quality ol his lrust, in hi« wife or the extent 
id" In- faith in liis -on. You can of course bet 
a certain sum that .Tones will accomplish a 
eei tain project, but, that is no accurate or ade¬ 
quate expression of your belief in him. And* 
when people try to express trust or recognition 
of human service entirely by means of money, 
the money gravely injures the trust. Like an 
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axe jl finthe tiu>l from it- mol*, like a flood 
it washes away (lie* liner feeling- uiahiIvmji (In¬ 
trust, wInch give' it quality ami su-tain its 
existence This fart is our o) iIk -oincc- nt 
tin Inltrinrss among employer- which -o otleri 
distils out ol tlie wage relation-hip To ex]ms? 
only m terms of money tin* value- n! Immaii 
work and -orvicc often liumiliab - ; n<l in-nlts, 
even though most of n- liave mown calloused 
to the allroiit Vlid I lie attempt lo expre— all 
kinds of Iru-t in lei in- ol inmiev sap- tlie 
energy of othei -oifs of 1 1 u-1 ami wade- (Item 

Somk l{hs.rj/is or Mim. i, im. m Is m i ions 

< hit of I lie a—orialion in money of the 
functions ol a -\ mhol oi im-i, a -tore ol value, 
ami a mea-uiv of \alm tome- a <|iiaml ini iif 
incongruity In no ollui m-tanee do 1 -Miiv 
up a great <|iiautiU ol ,-\ mhol,- m oolei to gain 
a great amount of the intangible u-alilv which 
the symbol i- suppo-ed to repre-ent. nor do 1 
.'leeumulale mam mea-uum. m-t rumeiif - m 
order to get a great quantity of I lie thing to lie 
measured Fm instance I do mu ama— great 
numbers of national flag- m an effoit to increase 
my patriotism, im do 1 pile up mvnad- oi 
eiueilixes m a yearning to become holy, nor, 
again, do 1 nrcumuluie a gieel many weighing 
scale- in order to gei mm ii w light ’let (lird 
i- tin -ort ol thing we do with dollar- 

Recau-e the svmbol loi tnt-f i- al-o a -hue 
oi value, n financial loan a- an c\p ■■ -uni of 
trust is al.-o a debl |o be paid by tin pi r-on 
to whom the lru-l wa- expre—ed And -o the 
modem expansion m credit i- al-o an expan¬ 
sion of debl The expansion ol cu-dit i- not 
all just pleasiue and jirolit. hut give- n-e to 
many troubles and -ome doubt- Since ibe 
functions of stoic oi ' _ alue and -vmhol of Irusl 
an mmglid, tbue i- almo-t imwiiabu cenm- 
,-lon bet wi eli wealth and debl a conm-inii mo-1 
useful to the baukei- I 

Since noney wa- a sloiv oi v :iIUi I • fore 
modern mrms of < redd developed dial tillielioii 
is -tvouger ami moie per-i-iem and nmiv widely 
felt than d- nmcijon of being a -ymhul of tin-t 
And so when cimfidence bleaks down and we 
have all commune dcpir—iou people begin m 
a panic to lioard money •mil ntrench and po-f- 
poiie new \ontuies. That wilhdraw- money 
from eirculation ami -lows down the circulation 

4 See Wealth, Virtual Wealth and l>rhl fiv 
'Friilcmk Smldy. Allrn & Ilnwm, Ixindon. ] l 126 

Money t rr\u\ M/m, Lomlnn. and E. P Dutton. New 
\mk, 19=13 

:Uonc\. Power and Human Life f»v Fied ITeniler-on, 
John Dav. New York. 1933, also T <mdon. 


ol die remainder Soon there is so little money 
in circulation that millions of people are idle, 
and presently they are on the brink of starva¬ 
tion They did not slop for a vacation They 
wanted to vvoik Then work was useful, some 
oi d necessary n> -oriety Yet it must stop. 
If the medium of exchange were separate from 
the -lore ol value, tin- grave evil of unemploy- 
iii* ill need not happen or at least it would be 
lar less 

rhe combination of money as, an mtcrest- 
biarmg commodity ami money as a symbol of 
11 edit lias made oilier va-t ditliculties, dramatic- 
: 1 11 v illu-tuied dm nig liie last twenty years. 
In so-called ‘ good " times men's industrial ami 
commercial enthusia-m inn- high and they 
icaddy hoi row 1.) -tart and operate gierd enter- 
pn-c- (»r govi t niiient- m time oi war, when 
nieii- patimti-in l- -tiong borrow va-t -urns. 
Then comes die depic—ion and there is no 
wlieiewilhal lo pav interest on the large debts 
Sc pnvati bu-nie—e- go bankrupt and undergo 
wind they e.dl “ ieoigaiu/alion- ”, while goverri- 
iii**n(- declare a moratorium or compound with 
dan creditors oi tlatlv repudiate their debts 
Ur tlicv devalue then cimencic- in older to 
lighten the buiden of debt ami interest pay¬ 
ment- There ha- been -<i much of that in the 
last twenty yiai- lliat now almost all interest 
pav mold- liave been -mini down to a half or 
a third ol what wa- tmmerly eustoman Evei 
tlie uni of mien -1 i< eonsideiablv lowevei,, 
r Ihi- im an- that capitalism, founded on the 
-allot jfy oi eon! raet -'. is weakening partly 
hec.iii-e people i annot live up to their contracts 
io pay money, and tiny cannot live up to their 
moiii'V contract- padlv beeau-e of the institution 
of mtere-t Here again l- tin instance of trouble 
Iie(“'ii'i■ of dm mivimv ol function- of money. 
\ -ml ible reform ol itmuev might «uvc niucli of 

IloW MliVl.l M VMS I > VX’KIills I’oWMKl'l J. 

I have iiionlionid bankers a- being storers 
and leiitei- of the money eotnmoditv. Recause 
money is much more than a necessary eonuno- 
mty, and because tliev liave become so -kilful 
;ii operating tin- -ymbol, bankers are much 
moie than its Ie—■ers and storage warehouse, 
kupeis lfeing in a position of great, power, 
they announce whether they do or do not believe 
in a certain enterprise. If they believe in it 
thev issue to its promoter.- the symbols of their 
belief Thus bankers create money and mani¬ 
pulate it This creation and issue of credit 
money I- indeed the chief business of bankers. 
A? inventors and nurses of the newer forms of 
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money they have arbitrarily established some 
of the rules of its operation. But not all tlie-c 
rules were made by the bankers. Most, of (lie 
modes of operation of symbols grow mevitabU 
and necessarily out of the inner nature of the 
symbols or the assumptions upon which tla-v 
are based. In algebra there are a tew basic 
assumptions or rules about \, v, and z, and the 
whole body of algebra grows inevitably out of 
the logie of those initial assumption'* 01 charac¬ 
teristics of the symbols Ami m checkers 01 
chess there are certain initial tides a- to hot 
the pieces shall move and as to the purpose u 
the game. All the complex game Inflow's auto- 
matieally So it is with money 1 Imb-we that 
a number of so-called " economic law- ” arc 
merely t.lic lesull oi the paiticuhir logic of flu- 
set of symbols and counters called inune\ But 
the multiplicity of functions of immcy make 
the basic assumptions vetv complex. -o tl'e 
resulting “ economic laws " are not only very 
Winded statements of probability but also aie 
often mutually contnubHorv and contused m 
operation 

One ut the inherent i haractcusl u-s ni man 
a characteristic which -ipaialc- lum tiom all 
other animals, is his use ol -\mhol- lie ha- 
uscil symbols trom pic-lustonc tunes (liMurc,-, 
<lanccs, jncturcs, si^ns, wools numbei-. tlag-, 
emblems, diess, aiclulcciuii , ah eu -\inhols 
as well as having oilier I unctions Without 
•symbols ot some sort, probably mail could not 
fejWnk or at least hm thinking could he oul\ 
^rudimentary, his emotions would be seamy, and 
Ins actions but lew and -onple Symbol- aie 
our chief and probabk earliest inti Ileclual ami 
emotional tools The p-\ dinlngi-t- tell u- Ilia' 
symbols are stimulators and earners of enemy 
The usi of national flag- m wai time 1 - a \ 1 \ 1 d 
examjde Or you may sav that -vmho's are 
not merely understood The\ aie tielievi 
And so, because belief always icsult- in action 
or intluenccs it, symbols eatHe iction S\mhol- 
also organize unawares our eehng, thinking 
and action We leadily perceive that machines 
and material tools organize oiu action an 1 
establish many ol our habits Symbols, as 
emotional and intellectual tools, act in I lie 
same way, though more subtle. We eamioi do 
without symbols, but to use them -afely and make 
progress we should frequently examine and criti¬ 
cize them, and occasionally correct and revise 

As a symbol money stimulates and carries 
energy. Sec how creative financial credit 1ms 
been. And as an organizer of certain forms of 
thought, sentiment and action, money has 
played a special formative part in the develop¬ 


ment of industrial production, commerce, trans¬ 
port. eniimimiicalion- and of government itself 
I' has stlougly influenced men’- mmd- and 
inner attitudes, even their appearance In an 
illustrated supplement oi a Sunday .\ur York 
Tunis the pliotogi aphs ot about a dozen 
Japanese business-men and Imaneier- showed 
expressions not lypiculh Japanese at all, blit 
just like the expressions mi the tans u s ;l dozen 
American or llnti-h mui ol the same occupa¬ 
tion 

Because of the immense impoitauee of 
symbols m the conscious and unconscious life 
ot man, it is clear that those who aie skilled in 
the manipulation of mu symbol' control our 
ihinking emotions, sentiments, our action**, our 
wli.il> 1 lives Ot this we aie iml elearh and 
vnidh aware and -o those who thus control 
aie not usiialh held i espon'ild' 1 Money is our 
prime emuomie smiiIioI. and those who have 
superim shill m its manipulation control our 
lives and all our institutions A sign of the 
power ot money is the grandeiu ot haul- budd¬ 
ings and offices The\ are as ornate tor this 
agt .is the cathedrals weie m the middle ages 
Monev is one ot tin* most pmverlnl social con¬ 
trols m modem western ei\ ihz it ion inuking 
with privati proper! \ m land ami mgamzed 
Slati violence m tin lorm o! armies and police 
l! might be aigucd iliat money Ji.i' perverted 
the whole principle and operation of pnval* 
property, and ha** been an impoitaiit cause ot 
e\ 1 1 result- trout muehmeix Because of the 
stimulating and habit-loi mmg power ol eon - 
some* dadv u,-e, mones i- peihaps now ihe 
most powci Iul ot these social emiliol* Hut 
unless a pnweriul si'ciid control is intrinsically 
act male and iinamhigumi', and ethical m it** 
\civ operation, its eonlmued use will giav< !* 
injure and pm Imps destroy society 

i’erliaps one km son win out iconomie- 
s’oci.il s\s|(m is so tough and tenacious, despite 
the immense shocks and dislocation' of war-, 
depie-sinus and revolution'. i- that man has a 
u"i .-ymhols and (o have -oine medium of 
exchange 

Many econuinie authorities -late that we 
have solved the mum problems of production, 
and tlu.t the great task now i- to salve the 
problems of distribution Money a,s the 
common medium of exchange plays a big part 
here, and a correction ot it* defects would he 
of great assistance 

Money ITabms Economic Rkiattonshipr 

Because money is lr h an impersonal tool 
and a necessary medium of exchange, it has 
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caused our economic relationships to become 
impersonal We trade with people of whom 
we may not approve morally, or of whom we 
arc: perfectly ignorant, or to whom we are 
personally wholly indifferent This fact, 
together with the great scale of modern industry, 
has deprived the relation of employer and 
employee ol most of its human element. The 
relationship has in great measure become' 
mechanical and impel sonal. Adding to that 
fact the driving power and speed ol modern 
machinery, the time-table scheduling of produc¬ 
tive processes and tiansporlatiou, plus the 
pressure for money prolits, we find we have 
created an liidiistnal discipline as severe and 
rigid as that of the armv The employee must 
obey order str ,f, tly and be quick about it or he 
loses his job tU- feels himself to be. and in 
fact, is, onlv a cog in the vast machine tic 
is only a means to an end That fact, is a 
humiliation and insult, to his personality. Some 
are too callous to fed it, but the rise of labour 
unions is evidence of the depth and strength 
of employees' resentment. Money must bear 
its due share of responsibility for tins feeling 
and the ensuing conflicts 

Inasmuch as money, because of its ming¬ 
ling of functions, has come to be regarded by 
most people as the supreme vilue, we mud not 
be surprised that employers under pressure of 
kc't'ii conipet dion se>f money above human 
values We 1 must not even resent, it Tf we rig 
our (‘conomie- system so that, in ordi ” to keep 
going, a business has to show a prout on the* 
books in tenn° of out present kind of money, 
inevitably employers will m time of stress cut 
wages rather than profile They wvxf elo so 
and can liardlv be blamed for it Some few 
eniployers, by exceptional efficiency and unusual 
wisdom, can postpone this step, but not 
permanently In the 1 long run, if we ’i tain our 
present form and mingled functions of money, 
this sort of exploitation probably cannot be 
prevented bv governmental ot socialistic controls 
of any sort By those mean'- exploitation may 


be delayed a few years, but the intrinsic 
character ol money, acting upon human nature, 
must work out in spite of exterior restrictions. 
Since (lie Soviet Republic has not altered the 
internal structure and functions of money, we 
shall, in course of time, I believe, see these 
results come there also The use of this kind 
of money tool determines flic eventual nature 
of the economic system. 

Man is Governed «y Ideas 

Man lives by truth us he sees it. He 
always has done so and always will. His 
sentiments and even Ins emotions are always 
coloured or moulded by a thought element. lie 
is the only animal whose action is controlled 
by thought, whose nervous system is so 
oiganizcd that, discriminative movement is 
initiated not from the lower nerve ganglions, 
nor from even the thalamus or striatum, but 
from the cortex, the forebrain, the part, of the 
brain where thinking is done. Because, of 
this anatomical fact, man is governed by his 
ideas and necessarily seeks the truth. When 
he makes big intellectual mistakes, the result 
in conduct is gravely harmful. The violence 
and disillusionment of the present day is 
probably due to tin- gap* and misconceptions 
of Darwinism and earlier physics. 1 * Because of 
the usual time lag. the great majority of people 
have not. absorbed the implications of recent 
biology, paleontology and physics, and so 
concepts of Darwinism still prevail. 
conceived Darwinism justified war So even tht 
terrors of war and breakdown of civilization 
show that man follows the truth as he sees it. 

Wr are following our vision of the truth, 
and we have e.eated money, an intellectual tool 
necessary to our present, mode of existence, blit 
it is inadequate, inaccurate, ambiguous, and 
false. It has betrayed us. 

(To be concluded.) 

5. See Ceiald Heard : The Third Morality — Cassell, 
London, and Morrow, New York, 1937 




DEMOCRACY AND-PUBLIC OPINION 

B'k K\i B viiaduh B1JA\B1HAKI MUKIIAB.il 


Mr. H. G. Wells m his dissertation on tin* 
failure of democracy has come to the conclusion 
that democracy can only 1 unction and function 
efficiently if it is worked by intellectual people 
animated by the sole motive of service and pure 
zeal for public welfare. For a democracy to 
function we need dedicated souls. It. lias not 
been possible for many States and social 

organisms, to evolve such a type. Much of the 
discredit which democracy has had to s'loulder 
originates in the perversity of the agents 

employed. The true type can only be evolved, 
however, by educated public sense and watehfu' 
public opinion with strenuous efforts to raise 
standards in private as well as in public htc 
Though it can hardly be questioned that 
democracy is the best system that raises the 

spiritual and the intellectual stature of the 

people, unfortunately it is a fact that in most 
of the States a group arises which exploits the 
general helplessness of the people and in the 
name of democracy satisfies personal ambition 
It is either the individual or the caucus that 
■monopolises power, monopolizes the Press. 
^jJJJVcrtises itself before the public and uses the 
machinery for personal aggrandisement, India 
has voted for democracy and lightly so But 
it 1ms to be perpetually on its guard if it i- 
to see that democracy functions reallv for the 
good of all and not for the personal aggrandise¬ 
ment of one or a few. Unfortunately many 
things seem to be contributing here to corrupt 
•the public morale and set up in public, life : 
very low standard of morality If democracy 
is not to be a fraud, if political evolution is 
not to be a make-believe, it. is time that public 
sense should be Organised to work against the 
corruption of public morale and the weakening 
of the standard of public morality 

It is unfortunately the experience of history 
that if principles are permitted to be lowered 
land corruption be permitted to creep in, it is 
* a tremendous task to raise the standard again 
The cancer infects the .tissues. It is d'fficult to 
eradicate. The disease of moral tissues is still 
more dangerous—it infects the very air we 
breathe. Here as elsewhere prevention is better 
than cure. There arc portents that we see all 
about. It is time that public sense should he 
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ioust'd against these insidious tendencies and 
carry on a relentless, uncompromising fight, with 
all that, tends to lower the slnndaid of public 
morality and graft m public institutions. 

In e,v<Tv countiy 1 he* dancer exists. If 
however, its growth is to he thwarted, the 
country must, develop within it, the power to 
fight against the growth of immoral or non- 
demoerntic tendencies m public life It, can 
hardly be denied that in the course of 50 year- 
(lie standard of public morality in this country 
Ims gone down. Civic and political powers on 
the other hand have increased. It is useless for 
me to trace the causes or analyse the reasons, 
but T note the fact, and I trust the public will 
agree with me tlml it is a fact A« noted, the 
tendency exists in every countrv. Pclf-interest 
is inherent m human nature ThU self-interest 
does function and it is fund inning. When 
Lord Birkenhead in his red oral speech said 
that, “the motive of -elf-mfcrc-t was. i- and 
must be always the niam-sprmg of human 
action,” lu invited attack- from various plat¬ 
forms' But m the interest of truth, it, must- be 
stated that, though the stnti menfr wn- noi. 
wholly true, yet it, was largely true Social 
organism bent upon evolution mud accept the 
contention that self-mfetesf plays a great pait 
m human affairs, but, attempts mud cnntimu 
to he made to sublimate this self-interest and 
harness it to better and better purposes fill 
if loses itself in greater and dill greater self 
It »eems to me that it is high-1 line that public 
opinion in this country should be on it® guard. 
nreani°e i(«elf and be ruthless in its campaign 
against all these tendencies disclosed above 

Public life has its idealistic n« well a u 
its realistic side. It is easy to form ideals. It 
is difficult to practise tlum in tli< real or in the 
conereti fnrm« It is essential, therefore, to 
standardise certain principles of business and 
make them into rules of eon dud. fo far as 
particular institution- of the pubhc are concerned 
Tn a recent visit, to England I interested myself 
in looking into the Metropolitan Borough, 
Council election that wa« goitrg on at. the time. 
The Labour Party, wlm" todav in the main 
represents the democratic attitude more than 
most others, carried the polls. After the election 
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was over the London Labour Party drew up a 
Memorandum for the guidance of the 
Metropolitan Borough Council Labour Parties 
and individual Aldermen and Councillors 
Through the goodness of the Labour Party 1 
was favoured with a copy of the memorandum 
I quote that here to show the principles which 
the Party seems to be insisting upon. Party 
organisations are being formed in tins country. 
They need to know that other people bent on 
the betterment of their institutions to make 
them function for the greatest good and for the 
greatest number, arp evolving sets of principles 
they must adhere to in the discharge of their 
public duties. 

MEMORANDUM I Oft THE GUIDANCE OF METROPOLITAN 

Hohouu- Council LAnoint PAimrs and Individual 
Labour \llermen and Counciiiors 
Following the precedent ol ]y34, the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the London Labom Parly console . it desirable 
to circulate guidance to Labour members of Metropolitan 
Borough Councils as soon as practicable after the elections 
of November 1. In doing so, it desires to extend its 
hearty congi a!illations lu all ilmsc members of the Party 
who will participate in the adinim-'ration of the Powers 
and duties of the Metropolitan Boroughs. Part of the 
advice we tender will only be applicable to Boroughs 
with a Labour majuntv. 

Business of hie First Party Meeting 

Immediate steps will no doubt he taken by the acting 
Chief Whip m Leader of the Borough Council Labour 
Party to convene a meeting of Labour Borough 

Councillors. The Business of this meet ng will, we 
imagine, be on the lines of the following Agenda. 

1. Eleuion of Party Officers • 

(a) Chairman and Leaders; 

( b ) Chief Whip; 

tc) Junior tMiips til any) ut cording to the sue of 
the Paity. 

2. Election of Policy Committee (if any) 

It is a matter fot consideration, partly influenced 

by the sire of the Party on the Council, whether a 
Policy Committee should be appointed, the function of 
which would be to initiate, work out, and advise the 
Party as to the policy to be pursued on the Council, 
and to considei icferences from the Par'y on the Counc 1. 
If the Party has a majority, the Committee would 

probably mnsist of the Chairman of Committees, together 
with Party Officers; if the Party is in a minouty, 

E crimps the most convenient thing would be for it to 
e constituted by ihe Labour members of the General 
Purposes Committee, who would be subject to elect on 
by the Party; or for the Party to elect the Policy 

Committee as such. In any case, the officers of the 
Party on the Council should be included in its member¬ 
ship. 

8. Labour Representation on Committees and, if in 
a Majority, Decisions as to Chairmen and 
Vice-Chairmen of Committees 
There is much to be said for decision* a* to Chairmen 
and Vict-Chairmen of committee* being an ved at by the 
Party en the recommendation of the Officer* - or the 
Policy Committee rather than by the Party’ proceeding 
at once to what might be the accidental results of 


nomination in the ordinary way. In any case,. care should 
be taken n t to appoint as Chairmen or Vice-Chairmen 
of comm ttees, members who have interests or associations 
which might appear to influence them wrongly in carry¬ 
ing out their public du ies. 

4. To CONSIDER AS TO THE DATE AND TlME OF 
Regular Party Meetings 

These should lake place at a generally convenient 
time between the issue of the Council Agenda and the 
meeting oi the Council. It is important that such 
muc.iugs should be regularly held so that all members 
can Lave a voice m consideling the business of the 
Council, otheiwise it may be difficult for discipline to 
be eniorced. Ordinarily, members of the Party should 
abide by Party decisions but whete matters of conscience 
aie involved (for example, temperance, religion, etc.), 
or wheie the Council .s acting in a quasi-judicial 
tapact y, the Parly should consider allowing members 
to abstain from voting, oi decide that the Whips should 
he taken off. 

Members should not take individual action in the 
Council outside Party decisions without consulting the 
Paity or one or moie of its officers. 


5. Decisions as to Mayoh and Deputy Mayor 
(if any) and Aldermen 

If the Party is in a majotily, these matters will have 
to be considered; and even if it is in a minority it w.ll 
no doub, seek to obtain a pioportion of the Aldermen 
in relation to its elected strength on the Council. 
Wheiever possible, it is deniable to establ.sh the 
tradition that in ordinary circumstances there should be 
a propor.ionalc relationship between the strength of the 
groups of elected Councillors and the total number of 
Borough Aldermen. 

'ihe aim oi ihe Party should be to secure the 
services of the most appiopnate people as Mayor, 
Deputy Mayor, or Aldermen, so that the duties may L&, 
well discharged, and so tha. Aldermen may be a soupr 
of add-tionai strength, in ability as well as nup^^ v 
to the Paity on the Council. The effectiveness 
work of the Party and the best possible service 
public aie .he big considerations to have in mil 




Grievances of Staff and Employees 
it is wise to agree upon and to observe a strict rule 
that, except in the case of Chief Officers and other 
special cases, gnevances on the part of staff and 
employees and general condit.ons of labour stiRfl only 
be dealt wi h on ihe represen ation of the appropriate 
national or London District ofiHal of the Trade Union 
or other repiesentalive organization concerned, or such 
other machinery as exists with the concurrence of the 
responsible Trade Union organisations, which represen a- 
turn should ordinarily be addressed lo the appropriate 
Chief Officer of the Council. Individuals making 
complaints to members of the Council should accordingly 
be referred to this decision, or to the rel vant Standing 
Orders of the Council. Any other policy encourage* 
back-s.airs action and weakens the sta.us of the trade 


unions. 

With regard to general labour conditions it will be 
found that there are in existence Joint Industrial 
Councils and other forms of negotiating machinery 
between the local authrnties and '.he trade unions. It 
is desirable for this machinery to be used. 

Appointments and Promotions 
Every endeavour should be made to Bee that the 
procedure of the Council and its committee* in dealing 
with the Appointment and promotion of staff and 
employee* would be calculated to serve the public 
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interest and promote the efficiency of the Council’s 
administration. 

The Party should agree, and members should be 
required most strictly to abide by the decision, that 
persons making an application to members of the 
Council for employment should be informed that their 
application must be aldressed to the appropriate Chief 
Officer of the Council, and that it is contrary to good 
policy for members of the Council to intervene to secure 
appointments for individuals. Should any members dis¬ 
regard this rule, they would be imperilling the good 
name of the Labour Party, and would be deserving of 
the strictest rensure and even the withdrawal of the 

Whip. 

Should applicants make efforts, when the Council 
or any committee is considering applications for office 
or employment, to secure a preference by approai hmg 
Councillors, they should be disqualified, and any indutct 
influence by fr.ends sternly discouraged. No considela¬ 
tion, other Lhan the suitability of candidates for posts 
should influence appointments. 

It ib strongly recommended that the Party Leader 
and the Chief Whip should meet the Chief Officers and 
impress upon them that, in these and o her matters, 
members have been asked to act accordingly, and that 
any Ch.ef or other ofheer who considers representations 
from members, other than official discussions at Council 
or committee meetings, in favour of the appointment or 
promotion of particulai persons, will be guilty of actim 
disloyal to the Council and to the citizens, and will be 
dealt with accordingly. The answer of Chief or other 
officers to such representations from members should b- 
that they cannot rere ve 01 consider them, and that ii 
the member wishes to complain he can raise the matter 
at the appropriate committee of the Council. 

The appointment of relatives of members of the 
Council to positions under the Council, even though 
■ "uglified on merits in particular cases, is open to grave 
derstanding. In the case of large au horities, 
entry to the service is by competitive examination 
e appointments are adequately safeguarded from 
political or personal influence, the objection may not 
bold within proper limits. O herwise, there is much to 
be said for the adoption of an appropriate standing 
order on tbe matter. Following is text of a standing 
order enforced at Deptford for some years, which we 
are advised haa worked satisfactorily in that Borough : 

“No person who haa been a member of the Council 
shall be eligible for any office in the gift or under the 
appointment of the Council until three Calender months 
after such person shall have ceased to be a member. No 
father, son, or daughter, of any member of the Council 
•hall be eligible for any office or situation in the gift 
or appointment of the Council, or for entering into any 
contract with or doing any kind of work directly or 
indirectly for the Council.” 

If such a Standing Order be adopted, it is very 
doubtful whether the three months so mentioned is 
sufficient. It should also be la d down that canvassing 
for any appointment should be a disqualification. 

In all these matters it is essen lal that a Labour 
Council’s administration shall not only be above-board, 
but shall be fully recognized as such by the public at 
large. 

Relations with Officers and Staft 

The relationship of members of the Council with 
officers (including Chief Officers) staff and employees, 
in connection with the Council's bnsiness should be one 
of mutual respect, but Dot of personal in imacy. Every 
^minipai officer has his defined executive respon¬ 


sibilities; members of the Council have theirs and they 
are collectively (not individually) supreme in the 
contiol of the Council. For these respective respon¬ 
sibilities there should be mutual respect, but the 
relationship should he on a strictly business footing. 
Members should no* accept from or give to officers, 
staff and employees of the Council, hospitality or favours. 
The place for derisions as to the Council's business is 
the Town Hall. 

Relations with Contractors 

Members should be particularly careful to be 
absolutely independent of any contractors who have or 
may have 'business with the Council They should be 
kept beyond arm's length, and the officers idtotild be 
expected to maintain a sinulazly correct relationship 
with contractors. 

Members “intebested” in Council business 

In so far as members of a Borough Council have a 
personal (e.g„ pecuniary) interest in matters dealt with 
by the Council or its committees it is desirable that they 
should declare their interest to the committee concerned 
or the Town Cierk, and should not participate in the 
proceedings of the Council or its committees on such 
matters. 

li is undesirable for members of the Council in 
their private or prcdt-ssional capacities to act in any 
matter in opposition to the Council, and in any case the 
Town Clerk should he not.fied by the member concerned 
if lie or she is so involved. 

Generally 

The London labour Party Executive desiies to slate 
that the foregoing advice is issued with a sincere desire 
to help the new Borough Council Labour Parties to 
commence their duties in the best possible circumstances. 
The Labour Movement generally has earned honourable 
respect for the rectitude of its public woik, that tradition 
must lie scrupulously maintained. If errors have occurred 
in the past, or wiong things have been done under 
preceding Tory Coumils, a clean sLart must at once he 
made to keep things light for the future. 

The Executive Comm itce could in no case defend 
improper practices or influences in public administration; 
indeed, if wrong prac ices were proved, it would not 
feel able to refrain from joining in exposure and public 
condemnation, and it reserves the right to take whatever 
action it may deem appropriate. 

The Executive desires to add, that the machinery 
of the London Labour Parly is always available for the 
collective; consideration of the problems of the Borough 
Council Labour Parties, and that the office or Executive 
is at atl times willing to g ve advice or counsel to 
memliers or Parties in any problem that may arise. 
Indeed it is desirable for consultation to take place on 
policy which ib particularly difficult or of exceptional 
importance. 

S grted on behalf of the Executive Committee of 
the London Labour Party. 

Harold Clay, 

Chairman. 

Alfred Salter, 

Treasurer. 

Herbert Morrison, 

Secretary. 

• 

I would draw the particular attention 
of people interested in civic affairs to the 
principles laid down under the head of 
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grievances of staff and employees, appointments 
and promotion, relations with officers and staff, 
relations with contractors and people interested 
in Council business. Each one of these points 
has come in for public discussion in this country. 
It is right and proper that we shou’d see how 
others seem to look at these points. Institutions 
in this country arc unfortunately drifting into 
the hands of groups of individuals and caucuses 
by whom m the name of democracy most 
autocratic and ruthless powers are being 
exercised. People anxious to do sendee are 
rigidly kept out. The caucus would not admit 
either its powers being ‘-hared by others or its 
proceeding being analysed bv disinterested 
people. There is always something hidden in 
the cupboard. It is time that, public organisa¬ 
tions should he exposed to the public gaze by 
being made tu work in the open, and they 


should function for the greatest good and for 
the greatest number. I would submit again 
and submit with respect that if nefarious 
practices are permitted to take root it will be 
all up with democracy, however much we may 
t-hout its name or dangle its form to deceive 
the people. The constituents of the institutions, 
the electors in the main, can bring about 
changes, if they will. It is to their own interests 
that they should. Vested interests will all be 
up against reform. They die but, to live again. 
Courage, honesty, unflinching devotion to public 
causes must, however, win their way. Demo¬ 
cratic Institutions on modem lines are in their 
infancy in India today. They need zealous 
watch, if they are not to die before they grow 
or get diseased before they advance. Public 
opinion and public sense need to be organised 
and stirred. 


ADVANTAGES OF TUBE-WELL IRRIGATION WHERE 
FACILITIES OF FLOW-IRRIGATION ARE NOT 

AVAILABLE 

By BIDFIU BHURAN GIIOSH, b.e., c.e. (Cal.), a.m.i.e.t. (London) 


1 Genkual Outlook of India's Economic Liff 
Amongst the civilized countries of the world 
India has the highest percentage of people 
dependent on agriculture. The outstanding 
jieculiaiity of Indian economic life is that, 75% 
of her total population obtain their livelihood 
from agriculture, and allied occupations. She 
is predominant!'' an agricultural country rich 
in soil, mineral products, forests and various 
other natural resources, with 89% of her 
population as rural. 

The e« anomies of a country dependent to 
so great an extent as India on agriculture 
mean dependence on rains; and if the rains 
fail there is widespread distress, involving the 
majority of the people At, the root of much 
of the poverty of the people of India and of 
the risks to which they arc exposed li ’S the 
unfortunate circumstance that agriculture forms 
the sole occupation of the masses of the 
population The reason behind this is that 
though the agriculture forms the mainstay of 
the Indians, yet it is in India that we find 
agriculture in its worst state of development. 


suffering from serious drawbacks. Illiteracy 
the agriculturists, want of scientific knowledl^ 
and latest development in machineries suited 
for agriculture, extreme dependence in the 
vagaries of nature, especially on rainfall, un¬ 
economic holding in the nature of sub-division 
and fragmentation of land and necessarily not 
susceptible of large-scale operations—all these 
(to mention only a few of many factors) 
characterize Indian agriculture which is anti¬ 
quarian in its methods and undeveloped in 
many respects. Rainfall however, is the chief 
factor which accounts for the success or failure 
of crops every year. 

Speaking of Indian peasants it has been 
said that out of every three year that passes, 
one is uncertain, another is characterized by 
excessive rainfall resulting in flood with all its 
shocking incidents, and the other suffering 
from drought. Indian peasants are oftentimes 
rendered helpless victims to the onslaughts of 
famine and flood and these natural calamities 
both resulting from the uncertainties of rain¬ 
fall raise a heavy toll on human lives. 
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2. Factors Determining the Value 
and Use op Irrigation 

The main factor determining the value and 
use of Irrigation in any part of India, whether 
from a purely productive or famine protective 
point of view, are the rainfall, the soil and 
the class of crops suited to the soil, climate 
and other local conditions. The rainfall may 
be abundant, and assured as to render irrigation 
superfluous and even injurious, or though 
ordinarily sufficient it may be so liable to 
periodical failure or unreasonable incidence as 
to call for irrigation as protective against, its 
uncertainties; or it may in all years be so 
scanty as to mnke cultivation impossible 
without artificial waterings 

3 Different T\i'ks> of Iriugviton and 
tiietr Limits of Extent 

Irrigation, briefly speaking, means artificial 
waterings through some constructions. These 
are called Works of Irrigation ” or briefly 
■“Irrigation Works” The term includes work 1 ' 
of many varieties and magnitudes, ranging 
from the crude contrivance which enables the 
cultivator by swinging a basket, to raise water 
from a pond to the huge embankments of 
•earth or masonry holding behind it a lake or 
river of many square miles; or from the small 
temporary wells, a mere hole in the ground 
lined with brushwood, to the great canal which 
> -Jjwing fur some hundreds of miles a volume 
itiswator equal to that of large-sized river, 
//livers it, into a network of smaller channels 
for the irrigation of over a million acres 

The irrigation works of India may he 
divided into three main classes • IT) canals 
(u) 'tank and (Hi) wells 

The main conditions imposing a limit to 
the extent of irrigation by the first two classe- 
are : 

11) The geographical and seasonal di-tiibutinn 
-of rainfall. 

(2) The physical configuration of the country. 

<3) The difficulty of holding up wain timed 
in years of abundant rainfall as a provision against n 
year of drought. 

14) The large number of different states and 
territories into which the country is divided and sub- 
•divided. 

In its geographical distribution rainfall 
displays a diversity which is said to be without 
parallel in any other country in the world. 
Leaving mere questions of distance and cost 
out of consideration, the general contour levels 
-of the country will frequently offer an insuper¬ 
able obstacle to the transfer of water from 


regions of copious and assured rainfall to those 
where it is scanty and capricious. The seasonal 
character of rainfall also*prevents its economi¬ 
cal storage and use. 

The general conformation of the surfaoe 
adds still further difficulty and cod of 
storage. On the flat surface of the alluvial 
plains of Northern India, storage on any 
considerable scale is almost, impossible. If we 
allow for evaporation and percolation, it 
involves generally the submission of an area at 
least, as large as that which would receive 
benefit from the water 

There are no means of predicting a year 
of drought, and any attempt to hold up over 
water, even from one year to the next, would 
<.lilail the loss of an enormous proportion of 
the supply by ‘ evaporation ’ and 1 percolation.’ 

'Phe numberless territorial division® of the 
country and the manner m which various states 
and territories are intermingled have also been 
a material obstacle m the past to the develop¬ 
ment ot irrigation The only suitable Rite for 
storage work may lit 1 in a territory whose 
people would riot only derive no benefit but 
might even he put- to considerable loss and iu- 
nunvenienee by the construction of Mie work; 
or the full utilization of an available supply 
mav only be possible by the co-operation of 
tw’o or more states which are unwilling to 
combine 

All these factors have urged the irrigation 
engineers to welcome and take recourse to the 
last one i.c . well irrigation, as the most 
efficient means for irrigation 

4 Advantages and Progress of Irrigation 
from Rem-, soil, Water by means of Tube-wells 

The extraction of water from the sub-soil 
lor irrigation is not of course a new departure, 
fu the early records of the peoples of India 
daling back to many centuries before the 
commencement of the Christian era, there are 
Irequenl references to this practice of Irri¬ 
gation Wells have been in use from time 
immemorial and most of Ibe almost innumer¬ 
able wells which are found m Southern India 
have bee,- in existence for many generations; 
two. in the Chingleput district of Madras, 
which still irrigate a considerable area are 
reffered to m the inscriptions of the 8th and 
9th centuries. 

The great importance of wells as sources 
of irrigation may be gathered from the fact 
that they supply water to ndre than 25% of 
the total irrigated area and to nearly one-half 
of the total area irrigated by private works; 

9 .. 
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and their immense value in years of drought 
from the fact that in the famine year of 
1896-97, the area under well irrigation rose at 
once by nearly two-and-a-half million acres, 
while that, under tanks fell by nearly one-and- 
a-half million And again in 1899-1900, not¬ 
withstanding that in many parts the well supply 
had begun to fail owing to succession of dry 
years, well irrigation rose bv more than a 
million acres, while from tanks diminished. 
Some of the most interesting statistical facts 
relating to well irrigation are summarised in 
the table given below : 

Province Number of wdin used for Irrigation 



1 ermanent 

Temporary 

Total 

Punjab 

275,000 

74,000 

349,00) 

United 

Provinces 

500,000 

mu.ooo 

1,2:10,000 

Mi»d ran 

620 280 


026280 

Bombay 

254,00O 


254,000 

Central 

Provinces 

14,00) 

12,OX) 

56 (XX") 


there is no need for intensive cultivation or 
for irrigation of any kind. 

In the rice districts of Bihar the crops are 
subject to failure occasionally extremely wide¬ 
spread and severe. Wells, nevertheless, were 
formerly little appreciated. 

Owing to the great utility of well irriga¬ 
tion the Agricultural Engineering Sections of 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture have for 
the last decadp chiefly been occupied with this 
branch of agricultural engineering—mainly with 
the better utilization of underground water 
supplies and the improvements of 1 lift irriga- 


(irons area irrigated 
in a norm il year 
in ueres 

Total Average 

Jotal Per wel 

3,750,000 10-7 

% of gloss propped 
area under well- 
irrigation 

13 

5,731,00) 

4 3 

14 

2,000,(XX) 

3-2 

5 

650,000 

2‘6 

2*/s 

77, (XX) 

1-4 

’,/j 


The above figures relating to the distribu¬ 
tion of well irrigation are exceedingly striking 
Out of a total of 13 million acres irrigated 
from wells in British Territory, no lest- than 
9^ millions are found in the two Northern 
Provinces. In the Central Provinces there 
next to no well irrigation. South of this there 
are some 2} million acres, of which roughly 
3 arp in Madras and i in Bombay. This 
distribution of well irrigation is of course, far 
from accidental. The most favourable condi¬ 
tions are found in the alluvial plains of 
Northern India, the sub-soil of which contains 
an inexhaustible supply of water. 

In the Punjab, where the great bulk of 
irrigation is carried on from permanent wells, 
the. area irrigated by a well averages as much 
as II acres while in some districts double that 
area is watered from a single well. There are 
individual wells which water as much as 50 
acres. In the United Provinces also large areas 
arc watered from permanent wells. 

With regard to Bengal, although the 
statistical information is partial and meagre, 
it has been assertained that, except in the west 
of Bihar .there is little or no well irrigation. 
Eastern Bengal is a vast sheet of unfailing 
rice crops, and despite the teeming population, 


tion ’ The enormous scope of such work it* 
obvious from the fact that of the 50 milH 
acres or so irrigated annually in British *']« 
only about 25 million acres is irrigated ftf** 
canals, the remainder being watered from wer™ 
tanks and other sources; moreover, the area 
under irrigated cultivation is only about one- 
fifth of the total area sown. 

There are however several comparative 
advantages of irrigation from tube-wells to that 
from ordinary masonry wells and these have 
led the Agricultural and Irrigation Engineers 
to adopt the former means of irrigation as an 
improvement of the latter. 

An ordinary masonry well cannot be sunk 
to a very great depth and if so done, it will 
entail a heavy expenditure. Moreover, whereas 
an ordinary masonry well will usually only 
yield from 2,000 to 4,000 gallons of water per 
hour, as much as 71.000 gallons per hour have 
lieen obtained from a tube-well. 

The reasons for this are as follows : 

fa) The sub-soil is not one homogeneous- 
mass but is composed of layers of materials 
such as alternating strata of sand and clay- 
with occasional beds of hanker, and while- 
they effectively prevent the vertical flow of 
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water through the sand they have little effect 
upon the horizontal flow. 

The bottom of a masonry well can only be 
presented to one stratum of sand, whereas a 
tube-well penetrating more deeply inio the 
ground, passes through and taps several water- 
yielding strata. 

(6) The velocity of inflow depends on the 
Infiltration Head. This can be made much 
greater in a tube-well because, in a tube-well, 
a perforated screen is provided to prevent the* 
displacement of the surrounding sand, and tin 
critical velocity of inflow and consequently the 
yield can be increased. 

In an ordinary masonry well no such 
mechanical device is provided, and, if the 
volume of water drawn off is such as to cause 
an excessive Infiltration Head, the critical 
velocity of inflow will be exceeded, -with the 
result that the sand will boil or blow in with 
the. water, causing cavitation, with consequent 
danger to the structure of the well 

The maximum Infiltration Head for an 
ordinary' well, is coarse sand 7 to 8 feet., normal 
sand 6 feet, fine sand still less An Infiltration 
Head of 2(i leet. has been applied to a tube- 
well without harmful results 

The advantages of irrigation troin tube- 
wells as compared with the ordinary method 
of irrigation from canal? are that an area 
could be developed in accordance with the 
demand, that there is no large initial outlay, 
that the capital outlay per eusec oi water used 
for irrigation is less than under weir control 
system and that water is available as and when 
required The eulthntov has to pay on 
volumetric basis 

Thus the better utilization of the smaller 
local sources of irrigation by the improvement 
of wells i. e., by the construction of more 
efficient types of tube-wells and the improve¬ 
ments of water-lifting appliances for wells anti 
tanks, has occupied the attention of agricul¬ 
tural and irrigation engineers in most provinces 
and the utility has been considerably increased 
by the subartesian bores and the installation 
of power pumps of standardized pattern and 
the latest departure consists in the fact that it 
is being undertaken by means of electrically 
operated tube-wells on a large scale. 

As is natural, mdst progress in the better 
use of underground water supplies has been 
made in the Indo-Gangetic plain. 

« The largest scheme of this nature is the 
Ganges Hydroelectric Scheme in the United 
Provinces. That scheme would command an 
area of 1,300 square miles of agricultural 


country and would supply electric power at 
cheap rates primarily for irrigation and agricul¬ 
tural purposes. 

In the United Provinces where strainer 
tube-wells construction has been in progress on 
a large scab 1 for a number of years and where 
over 200 large tube-wells suitable for power 
pumping plant and over 200 small ones had 
been installed for private individual? up to the 
year 1929 the position has since been carefully 
reviewed and a considerable reorganization of 
the agricultural engineering sections under¬ 
taken. In addition to the population of the 
detailed projects winch include estimates of 
running charges as well as of capital cost, 
actual tests of each strainer are now under¬ 
taken before the pumping plant is selected 
These tests include the accurate measuremem 
of discharge of the tube and of the depression 
in water level during pumping, so that suitable 
pumping machinery may be selected which will 
utilize the water-supply fully but will not 
permit of an undue depression of the water 
level and would endanger the future stability 
ol Ihe well From these test- a schedule ot 
running charges i? prepared so that the owner 
is in a position to know what his water will 
cost him per acre and to plan his agricultural 
operations accordingly 

The insult^ ol tests on 60 of the 71 tube- 
wells which were completed and tested during 
the year 1928-29 and of the more detailed 
tests and schedules of running charges for 21 
of the larger installations -how that the best 
discharge obtained was 35.640 gallons per hour 
excluding three quite -mall installations, run¬ 
ning costs (including 15‘/o on capital for 
interest and depreciation and based on a work¬ 
ing year of 1,800 hours) ranged from 12 annas 
to about. Rs. 2-8 per acre-inch of water. These 
figures clearlv bring out the fact that even 
when the lift is not small such installations are 
profitable when an extensive system of agr*- 
culture, including valuable crops like sugarcane 
and tobacco, etc, are adopted Of the 71 
tube-wells referred to above, 44 were of small 
size for use with bullock power, the installation 
cost vaiying from Rs. 39 to R®. 884 and the 
discharges from 400 to 3.700 gallons per hour. 
Mnnv of these were very profitable to their 
owners. 

During the recent years the system of 
tube-well irrigation, naturally received more 
considerable attention in most provinces and 
several Indian States. 

The use of large tube-wells, of 10" and 12" 
diameter for irrigation purposes is practically 
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confined to the United Provinces, the Punjab 
Bihar and Orissa and in these province*' 
con aider able advances have been made in tin 
better utilization of underground water-supplies 

In the United Provinces, 223 tube-welL* 
were installed m the year 1932, in 35 of which 
strainers of 5" to 10" diameter were fitted and 
in 188 strainers of 3$" diameter. In 1933, 
327 projects were completed comprising 47 
tube-wills of 5" to 10" dnunolei and 280 tubes 
of the smaller *izc. Two 10" tube-wells 
installed m the Moradabad district by the 
Depiutinent of Agriculture, United Provinces, 
were handed ovei to the Irrigation Department 
for use in the determination of the economics 
of tube-well-fed cnii.ds 

In the Punjab, 519 tube-wells of various 
sizes, fitted with -tone-ware and composite 
strainers were installed in 1928-29 and 276 in 
the year 1932 The special advantages of the 
stone-ware strainer are that it* cost is only half 
of that of the next cheapest type on the market, 
and it is immune from electiM-chcmirul deposits 
of the silica, which by choking up the interstice* 
has rendered many metallic strainers ineffective 
in certain area' The usual -izc of sUme-vare 
strainer is 31" diameter and it is mamly used 
foi wells to he worked by Persian Wheels or 
other forms of hulloek powei wain-lift 

In addition to tin* abuve numbers two 
12" tube-wells were installed m 1932 which were 
fitted with the cadmium-plated slotted strainers 
designed by the agricultural engimers, from 
the latter yields of 21 msec and 2.13 cusec 
respectively under wot king heel of 10' to 12' 
weie obtained In the year 1933, 173 tube- 
wells of 5" and under were installed in the 
Punjab. 

In Bihar and Orissa, there has been a 
marked improvement in recent years in the 
demand for lube-wells. In the. year 1932, 29 
projects consisting of ten tube-wells of 5" to 
10" diam *ter wore completed In the following 
year. 43 installations consisting of 8 tube-wells 
of 5" to 12" diameter were undertaken. In 
the majority of these tube-wells lh r - “ Sabmir ” 
type of strainer designed to suit the local 
conditions were used. In 1932 thp most suc¬ 
cessful tube gave an virid of 933 gallons per 
minute from 88 feet of 12" “ Subfile ” strainer 
In the following year, an yield of 1.000 gallons 
per minute with a punming dcp ro s?inii 0 f under 
10 feet, were obtained from a 12" tube-well. 

The number of large-sized tube-wells in¬ 
creases in the demand for smaller installations, 
octW.flUv ?n the Irvdro-electric grid areas of the 
United Provinces and those parts of the w*njab 


where the advent of cheap electricity 
lias increased the demand for electrified 
installations for irrigation purposes. 

In the autumn of 1933, the United 
Provinces Government. decided to appoint the 
Ganges llydro-electric Enquiry Committee to 
renew the “Ilydel” projects and inter alia to 
advi'e what action should be taken to meet 
heavy demands for power for rural develop¬ 
ment, both in tin 1 grid urea pioper and adjoin¬ 
ing areas, which had sprung up during 1931-33 
One of the results of the Committee's work was 
the introduction of a project, which will be 
carried out. by the Ilydro-electric branch of the 
Irrigation Department and was expected to be 
completed in 1938; this includes the construc¬ 
tion of 1,353 state-owned tube-wells at a cost 
of about 105 lakhs to command 1,400,000 acres 
and irrigate annually about 350,000 acres of 
wheat and 150,000 acres of sugarcane. An 
interesting part of these operations is that 
substitution to the extent of 300 cusees of 
canal water by tube-well water in Meerut 
district, and the utilization of the water so- 
released in the arid parts of Muttra and Agra 
districts where, for geological reasons, tube- 
wells cannot fie successfully constructed. 

To facilitate the successful construction of 
tube-wells m most provinces the Agricultural 
Department, is maintaining a staff for the 
improvement of wells by boring In the United 
Provinces, the number of borings made in the 
year 1932 was 1,499 and m the following year 
1,714, the percentage of successful borings being 
seventv-onc (71%). 

In the Punjab 163 borings wore made in 
the year 1932 and 236 in the following year. In- 
Bihar and Orissa, 218 borings were sunk in 
1932 of which 192 were successful, whilst in- 
the year 1933, 157 borings were made of which 
118 were successful. 

There has been very recently heavy demand 
for borings from the tract lying between Chota 
Nagpur plateau and the alluvial tracts of 
Shahabad, Gaya and Bhagalpur, where rock 
is usually met with. 

In Madras 524 successful borings were 
made during the year 1932, of which 13 were 
yielding Artesian supplies discharging from 25 
to 250 gallons per minute to an average height 
of 15 feet above ground-level. In the following 
year 652 successful borings were undertaken 
An Artesian yield of 2,500 gallons per minute 
to a height of 94 feet in the South Arcot d* strict 
was obtained, whereas from another boring an- 
yield of 1,250 gallons per minute at feet above 
ground-level was obtained. 
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The more recent figures conclusively prove 
the increasing demand for water from tube- 
wells and the number of projects completed in 
1934 in the United Provinces was 330 and in 
the following year the number was 458 consist¬ 
ing of 204 tube-wells of 5" and over in diametoi 
and 254 of 3g" diameter. 

The preponderance of 5" and 6" tube-wells 
•was particularly noted, and appears to be due 
to the fact that such sizes are being commonly 
adopted in the hydro-electric grid area. In 
1934, there was further development of tube- 
wells in the electric-grid system where the 
Irrigation Department, in close co-operation 
with the Agricultural Department, have started 
a five-year scheme of tube-well eonstruction. 

In the Punjab 118 tube-wells of 5" anil 
under in diameter were installed during the year 
1934. In the following year (1935) the number 
of projects rose to 169; and the number of tube- 
jwjclls installed in Bihar in 1934 was 123 and 
in the following year the number rose to 127 

The number of borings also shows a steady 
increase and 3,565 borings were done in the 
year 1935 in the different provinces against 
2.404 in 1932 and the percentage of success was 
nearly seventy-two 

In Bengal sugarcane lias established its 
value as a substitute money crop for jute. It 
is estimated that improved varieties of sugar- 
~ cane arc now grown on an area of H lakhs of 
acre's. A survey of sugarcane cultivation has 
shown that compact areas can be found in 
various parts of the districts of Rangpur, Bogra, 
Rajshahi, Dinajpur and Malda in the Rajshalii 
Division; Faridpur, Dacca and Mymensingh 
in the Dacca Division; Nadia, Jessorc, 
Alurshidabad and 24-Paraganas in the Pre¬ 
sidency Division and Burdwan in the Burdwan 
Division where the local supply of cane is 
sufficient for the establishment of up-to-date 
.sugar factories. 

5 Conclusion 

So the question of tube-well irrigation is 
by no means a less important problem in this 
province to increase the yield and cultivated 
area of the crop; and it is pleasing to note 
that -the appointment of an Agricultural 
Engineer has enabled the study of irrigation 
-questions to be taken up in this connection, and 
several tube-well constructions have been 
undertaken recently. - 

So long, I have confined my atention to 
the necessity, suitability and progress of irriga¬ 
tion from tube-weQls, but we shall, be failing in 
our scientific observation of the problem if we 


ignore the difficulties limiting the extension of 
tube-well irrigation in India. 

The estimated volume of water expended 
on irrigation from wells is at about one billion 
cubic feet or more than 1 \ c /o of that portion 
of the rainfall which penetrates the soil. As 
far as supply is concerned, this percentage 
might no doubt be more than quadrupled; but 
the quantity of water in the sub-soil can no 
more be taken as a measure of the possibilities 
of well irrigation, as the volume of surface flow 
passing into the sea can be taken as a measure 
of the possibilities of flow irrigation. And the 
principal distinctive limitations to the exten¬ 
sion of tube-well irrigation consist m the amount 
and quality of the sub-soil supply, the depth 
at which it is found below the surface, 
the conditions of soil and sub-soil favour¬ 
ing or impeding construction and raising of 
water. 

In the alluvial tracts of Northern India, 
down to the line of the Jumna river, the sub¬ 
soil supply of good water is practically 
inexhaustible and its depth generally favour 
construction. It is difficult, therefore, here to 
place any limit to the eventual extension except 
the requirements of cultivation There are 
again some places (eg., South of the Jumna) 
where the water lies deeper, and is less 
abundant; it is also more liable to exhaustion in 
times of drought; rock has to be penetrated and 
the expense both of construction and lifting is 
greater. 

Tube-well irrigation in those places will 
not pay except lor a valuable crop. Here 
extension of irrigation from tube-wells must be 
exceedingly gradual, and only increase pan 
passu with the development of the general 
resources of the people. But while this exten¬ 
sion cannot be rapid it can and doubtless will 
continue long. At the same time, there will 
always remain extensive tracts, such as the black 
Roil plains and stony uplands of the Deccan . 
tiact and the crystalline areas where tube-wells 
or wells of any kind are impossible or will 
never pay; and which will be protected from 
famine by means of irrigation, no better than 
at present, notwithstanding the utmost develop¬ 
ment which may be effected in the multiplication 
of tube-wells. 

Nevertheless, of the. problems of vital 
importance to India today, not the least 
important is that the food for her rapidly* 
increasing population. The* present rate of 
increase of that population is a fact of profound 
significance, and it js obviously qne of the issues 
which Js likely to prove to be of the greatest 
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importance to the future governments of this 
country. A recent report of the Public Health 
Commissioner with the Government of India, 
states that the population of India is expected 
to increase to 400 millions in 1941, and that 
it is increasing at the rate of about 4 millions 
per year. The report states further that only 
about three-fourths of an acre per head of 
population in British India is under cultivation 
for food purposes, and that it is impossible to 
provide a sufficiency of food even for the present 
population of India. The investigations which 
are being carried on by the Departments 
concerned with the Agricultural Research will 
doubtless result in increased productivity of the 
land. But if our food resources are to keep 


DID BUDDHISM CAUSE 

By V. M. KAIKINI, b.a., 

In his speech at the Maharashtra Hindu Dharma 
Parish ad, referred to in the Notes in the Janu¬ 
ary issue of The Modem Review, Dr. Moonjc is 
reported to have said that the cult of non¬ 
violence spread by Buddhism was the chief 
cause of India’s downfall and that the caste 
system has justified itself by resisting the 
proselytising pressure of Islam. 

In the first place, let us see if the doctrines 
preached by Lord Buddha were responsible for 
the downfall of India. History tells us that 
the most glorious periods in medieval India 
were those of the Imperial Maury as _ and the 
Imperial Guptas, when India attained the 
highest peak of glory and culture. Both these 
dynasties flourished after Lord Buddha had 
preached his doctrines in India, and they had 
been accepted by a large majority of the people 
India spread her culture over a large part of 
the then known world during these periods. 

It is wrong to assume that want of physical 
courage and bravery brought on by the cult of 
non-violence taught by Buddhism was responsi¬ 
ble for the conquest of India by the foreigners. 
We know from History that the Arabs who 
conquered practically the whole of the then 
•known world had to ignominoUBly retreat from 
the mainland o i India, on account of the 
resistance offered by the Rajputs' under the 

Z famous Bappa Rfifwal, and had ^td remain 

trf * 


pace with the increase in population, means 
must be found of bringing large tracts of 
country, still unproductive, under fruitful 
cultivation, and there is no way in which this 
can so effectively bo done as extending facilities 
for irrigation. And it is needless to emphasize 
the importance of a development which results 
m the. economic use of water and which is of 
benefit to Government and the cultivator alike-, 
so it may not be oversanguine to look forward 
to a period when the area under tube-well 
irrigation throughout India will have increased 
several times. And with full regard to the 
difficulties, we must still admit that. Irrigation 
from tube-wells holds out a prospective future.- 
of our national life. 


INDIA’S DOWNFALL ? 

M.B.B.S., F.B.C.S. (Edin.) 

satisfied with only the small frontier province* 
of Sindh. Thus the Indians kept back the 
world conquering Arabs from penetrating into- 
the interior of the country for over three 
centuries till personal jealousies, treachery, 
superstition and artificial divisions created by 
the caste system brought on the downfall of 
the Hindus and made them slaves of foreign 
conquerors. 

Was not the treachery of Raja Jaichand 
of Kanauj responsible for the defeat of 
Prithwiraj Chauhan at the hands of 
Shahabuddin Ghori? Col. Tod says that when- 
the Turks invaded Afghanistan then ruled by 
the Hindu dynasty of Shahis, they managed to- 
" pollute ” the springs of water belonging to the 
Hindu army by the blood of the sacred kine. 
and thus the Hindus were made to surrender to* 
the foreign Mahomedans through sheer starva¬ 
tion. Could blind superstition go any furtherf 

Buddhism never invented the word* 
"Kalapani,” making crossing the ocean.taboo* 
to the Indians. Attoek was declared to be the 
furthest limit of Hindu India long after 
Buddhism ceased to exist in India as a living: 
religion. As a result of these silly restrictions 
India got isolated from the rest of the world,, 
the outlook of the people became narrowed, 
atod the fine Rajput and Jat dam like the- 
Awans, Ghakkads, Janjuas and'others from. 
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Afghanistan and the Western Punjab easily 
accepted Islam, having completely lost contact 
with the Aryan culture of the Indian mainland. 
Were the doctrines preached by Lord Buddha 
responsible ior this degeneration? 

One is surprised that a leader of the Hindu 
revival movement, like Dr. Moonje, is found to 
defend the caste system. If one goes carefully 
through the history of India it can be easily 
proved that it is the caste system that was and 
is responsible for the downfall of India in 
general and the Hindus in particular. How did 
the Arabs under Mahomed Kasim conquer 
Sindh? History tells us that the traitor, Moka 
Basnya, helped the Arabs against his sovereign 
the Dahir King of Sindh. The Rajput rulers 
of Sindh used to look down upon the Jats, and 
were imposing all sorts of humiliating restrictions 
about dress, etc., on this brave cla<s, which 
made them enemies of their own country and 
created traitors like Moka Basaya among them, 
who helped the foreigners to conquer Sindh 

After the influence of Buddhism declined 
in India, many of the people reverted to 
Pauramc Hinduism, and formed themselves 
into different castes. People with material 

power in their hands called themselves higher 
castes; and relegated the others with no power 
or influence, into inferior castes. Thus so many 
castes like Vratya Kshatriyas, Loukik Brahmins 
and other so-called inferior castes were created 
who being denied cultural contact with the more 
fortunate classes were treated practically as 
untouchables. Thus when the hospitable 

religion of Islam eame into India these castes 
gladly accepted that religion, thus gaining social 
status. This state of affairs we are told is 
responsible for the Islamization of Eastern 
'Bengal. If the rigid rules of caste system had 
not come in the w-ay of the holy Priests of Pun, 
in allowing Kalachand to marry the Nawab’s 
daughter, the Hindus of Bengal would have 
been saved from the atrocities of Kalapaliar and 
perhaps Bengal would not have become a Moslem 
majority province as it is today. 

If one studies carefully the social problems 
in India it will be found that the rigid caste 
system is to a large extent responsible for the 
■existence of the so-called depressed classes in 
the Hindu society. Many of the depressed 
■classes assert that their ancestors were originally 
high-caste people, and were socially degraded 
and declared as untouchables by being ostracised 
from their high-caste because of their breaking 
certain caste rules. Thus we are told that the 
Tamil Pariah poet-saint Nanda’s great-grand¬ 
father was a Brahmin who was made an out- 


caste because he had tasted some forbidden 
food to keep his body and soul together during 
a severe famine. I know the case of an 
intelligent young scavenger, who, when asked 
about his family history, told me that his 
grand-father, who was a high-caste Lingayefc, 
had to leave his home in the Bijapur district 
of the Bombay Presidency, during a severe 
famine and come down to a coastal town. 
Being refused any help from any Hindu caste, 
he had to join the ranks of the depressed classes. 
Tims so many eases could be quoted of numeri¬ 
cally small and isolated Hindu castes, who have 
(o join the fraternity of the depressed classes or 
enter another religion as no other Hindu caste 
would fraternize with them, on account of rigid 
caste rales. 

The Marathas would most probably havt 
been in possession of the imperial throne of 
Delhi today, but for the internecine dissensions 
and caste jealousies, which brought on the fall 
of the Maratha Empire. The following is an 
extract from the old records of the East India 
Company : 

“ In May, 1772, William Hornby, Governor of 
Bombay, wrote again to Sir John Colebrooke without 
touching personal matters. Commenting on political 
affairs, he remarked “ The Maratha chiefs in general 
begin to be incensed against the usurped government of 
the Brahmins, so there is a distant prospect of the decline 
of their empire, from fhe : r own dissensions. If a defen¬ 
sive treaty can be concluded with Futtemag on advan¬ 
tageous terms for the Company T shall use my utmost 
to effect it. The intervention of lucky and unlucky day 
has prevented mv being able to settle with him, while 
he has been here.” 

Half of the population of Malabar would 
not hu,ve become Moplah Mahomedans, as is 
the case at present, if the Hindu Zamorin three 
centuries ago had not converted his Hindu 
subjects to Islam, so that they might be able 
to serve in his navy, as the rigid caste rules 
prevented the Hindus from taking to sea-faring 
life Even at present in the newly formed 
Royal Indian Navy, the British Government 
is not recruiting the brave Hindu sea-faring 
classes, like Bhandaris and Gabits, from the 
Bombay sea-coast because of the rigid caste 
rules these classes observe as regards food, etc. 

I am sure it will be a pleasant surprise 
for Dr. Moonje to be told that it can be proved 
from the records of the Indian army and its 
magnificent achievements, during the last world 
war, that the class of Indians who in some form 
or other follow the doctrines of. Lord Buddha— 
including that of “Ahimft»” and regard him 
as one of the ten divine incarnations (after 
all it cannot be denied that the modem Hinduism 
is to a large extent a modified form of Mafi&yana 
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Buddhism), proved themselves in some respect* 
to be more martial than the particular class of 
Indians who follow the martial doctrines of the 
Prophet of Arabia. 

This can be proved from the following 
statistics:— 

In the first place the Hindus form about 
two-thirds of the total number in the Indian 
army of the present day. The proportion 
being: 

Infantry Cavalty 

Hindus (including Sikhs and 

Gurkhas) .. 66.954 61.92 

Mahomedans .. 29.974 38.08 

Burmans .. .. 3.072 — 

During the last world war certain regiments 
were specially selected for conspicuous gallantry 
on the battle-field and the title 1 Royal’ was 
conferred on them. The regiments according 
to religion arc as follows:— 

Royal 6th Jala Wholly Hindu 

Royal 32nd Pioneers Wholly Sikh 

Royal 39th Garhwal Rifles Wholly Hindu 

Royal 41st Dogras Wholly Hindu 

Royal 59th Sindh Rifles Half Hindu and half 

Mahomedan 

Royal (?) Punjabis Half Hindu and half 

Mahomedan 


Royal 117th Mahrattas 

Royal 129th Baluchis 

Royal 2/5th Gurkhas 
Royal l/9th Gurkhas 
Royal 20th Deccan Horse 

Royal Bombay Sappers 
& Miners 


Three-fourth Hindu and 
one-fourth Mahomedan 
Half Hindu and half 
Mahomedan 
Wholly Hindu 
Wholly Hindu 
Half Hindu and half 
Mahomedan 

Three-fourth-Hindu and 
one-fourth Mahomedan 


Here also it is found that the regiments 
in the Indian army that wore specially marked 
out for valour on the field of battle were more 
Hindu than Mahomedan. Thus no greater 
proofs are necessary to assert that the teachings 
of Lord Buddha have not in the least destroyed 
the martial qualities of Indians, and that the 
downfall of India is not due to the doctrines 
preached by the Enlightened One, whom the 
great Sankaracharyya described as*ft*MT 
“ the emperor among Yogis.” 

However the great Hindu leader is appeal¬ 
ing for the establishment of the Vedic Dharma, 
the motto of which is firu-ffl —“Make 

the whole world Arya,” an ideal which, if 
followed, would leave no room for caste, creed 
or colour. 


RATIONALIZATION OF THE STUDY OF ARABIC 

By Md. MUJIBUL HUQ, m.a. 


Arabic is the only surviving scion of the Semitic 
family of languages. Other languages of this 
family have all died their natural death and 
have bequeathed to their only surviving sister 
the lands over which they once held their sway. 
Now, ns all know, this transformation of 
Arabic, from the obscure and crude state of 
nature in which it had been, into a living force, 
and her sweeping conquest of some of the sites 
of oldest civilisation of mankind and her subse¬ 
quent geographical extension which places her 
in the fore-rank in the polity of languages of the 
civilised world, both in consideration of her 
immensity of wealth and geographical extension, 
is due to the vigour and stamina imparted to it 
by Islam. , 

Arabic has long been the spoken language 
and vehicle of literature of a large part of the 
globe’s surface. In western Asia from the 
frontiers of Persia to the shores of the 


Mediterranean, from the frontiers of modern 
Turkey down to the strait of Babel Mandeb,. 
Arabic, is enjoying an unchallanged supremacy. 
In Africa almost the entire part lying to the 
north of the equator, uses Arabic as its only 
spoken and literary language with, of course, 
dialects varying from place to place. In 
Europe too Spain till today bears the marks 
of this language in some of her geographical 
names though distorted at present almost beyond 
recognition. 

Naturally this geographical extent coupled 
with political predominance of the Arabs 
brought Arabic literature in close contact with 
some potent world currents of thought which 
resulted in the growth of some centres of light 
and learning which in course of time after the 
huge catastrophe of Mongolian invasion shifted 
their venues and grew dim but never died out 
altogether. It continued to drag on its modest 
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existence till in the beginning of the last century 
when it entered into the expanding orbit of 
European supremacy. 

Now, this vast field rich in its ancient 
wealth and with a brilliant future could not but 
lure the intellectual free-booters of Europe into 
a close search for its huge treasure accumulated 
throughout an age of progress and prosperity 
covered under the dust of centuries, with 
fervour and zeal unparalleled in any history. 
Europe has done that, impelled no less by 
political necessity and ambition than by 
intellectual hunger. Indian Muslims, since they 
came to be called by that name, have done 
the same but from an entirely different point 
of view and with a different motive altogether. 
They have studied classical Arabic language 
and literature with a view to the fuller under¬ 
standing of the Quran and its religion and 
acquiring thereby high merits in the hope of 
diVmc recompense on the day of judgment. It 
is needless to say that all through this phase 
of study only the branches akin and helpful to 
Quranic exegesis have exclusively engrossed 
their entire range of vision and no other aspect 
of the literature had any appeal to them. It 
was purely a religious study and consequently 
it came to be restricted to only the narrow 
circle of professional and quasi-professional 
Ulemas—though we may speak of its drawing, 
even in rare cases, the attention of scholars from 
other faiths. On the whole, the fact that 
literature of a people is the reflection of its life 
and aspirations received little or no attention. 

Its introduction, however, as a course of 

studies for the highest academic degrees in our 
Universities was expected to give a wholesome 
turn to the drift of affairs. But one finds to 
one’s disappointment that the primitive outlook 
is practically unchanged. The courses have 
been formed on the model prescribed for Indian 
classics which have long been dead. And 
consequently, to all intents and purposes Arabic 
has come to be regarded and treated as a dead 
language. It has received from Indian Muslims 
the reverence due to the relies of a hoary past 
but never the respect and love due to the 
throbbing present and a brilliant future. But 
on serious reflection it appears that the course 
is hardly worth the time and money spent on 
it and one is sometimes led to doubt the 
wisdom and justification of its very inclusion 
in the curricula of Universities. Its embodi¬ 
ment therein pre-supposes that either of the 
two objects viz .: providing a considerably 
comprehensive course of religious instruction 
for adavneed scholars as many of the foreign 


Universities have been doing or a sufficiently 
extensive study of Arabic language and 
literature, has been kept in view. Even a most 
casual observer will readily admit the futility 
of the first position. It is idle to think that the 
religious aspirations of the Indian Muslims 
would have anything to do with the meagre 
religious instruction, if at all, provided by the 
courses in question while they have in no small 
number thoroughly specialized scholars to look 
up to for dependable instruction and guidance. 
Again, the fact that in some Universities a 
separate course of religious studies in fulfilment 
of Muslim demand for such, is being adopted 
proves beyond doubt the shallowness of the 
first position. Here, incidentally though, a 
question suggests itself about the logic and 
appropriateness of conferring of unqualified 
arts degrees on the completion of the courses 
referred to—inspite of its bearing an unmistak¬ 
ably theological stamp and character, and a 
suggestion offers itself that these degrees may 
be more aptly and reasonably substituted by 
degrees of divinity whieh will give a truer 

connolation of the thing and relieve the 
misnomer Now, as the discussion of the first 
object leads to a negative conclusion we must 
turn to the only alternative for a positive one. 
We have therefore tc see how far the present 
courses of study in vogue tends to the realization • 
of the objective. It may not be quite 
irrelevant here to remind ourselves that no 

history m its true perspective can be divided 
into water-tight compartments far lesB the 
history of the mind of a people without 

breaking the chain which hinds the unintelligible 
integral units into an intelligible whole. 

Literature in its wider sense is the history of 
a people’s mind acting and re-acting upon its 
environment—moral and physical. This view of 
the fundamental aspect of literature has al¬ 
together been lost sight of in the treatment of 
Arabic literature in our country. 

The entire make-up of the syllabus reflects 
this mistaken outlook. Text books selected 4 
for the B.A. & M.A. courses mostly represent 
the canon-bound classical phase of the language 
and literature. Post-classical literature and 
language with their unmistakably distinct 
Characteristics have been scantily represented. 
Modem literature as such has been altogether 
shut out. A perusal of the curricula proves 
that the whole thing has been meant to pave 
the way to religious studies, the fascination of' 
which has not been out ^rown by any other 
consideration. But this inordinate love has 
defeated the very object which alone ean justify 
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their introduction into Universities as has 
already been seen. It is therefore in the fitness 
of things that this so long unfinished fabric 
should be brought to its natural completion by 
assigning to modem literature the place it 
richly deserves. This the modem literature 
deserves for more than one consideration. 

Without facing any fresh difficulty financial 
or otherwise we can by a mere judicious move 
make the present materials at our disposal 
yield the desired result. The proper adjust¬ 
ment made of the existing curricula will 
constitute a bridge over the Arabian Sea and 
this bridge may, and one with some imagination 
feels sure will, constitute a potent source of 
mutual inspiration, encouragement and material 
benefit in days to come to the countries at both 
■ends. The most vital problems which have 
lately been seriously engaging the head and tin* 
heart of Arabic speaking countries and India 
are essentially identical. They have come under 
the influence of the same star on the western 
horizon—here it is no place to say evil or lucky 
—though not exactly through the same process 
and at the same time, the throes of a political 
rebirth have become an equally conspicuous 
feature of the India of today and most of the 
Arabic speaking countries. It. is by a curious 
coincidence that the stir of regeneration began 
simultaneously in India and in Egypt, the 
most important centre of Arabic literature. 
Having so much of their present in common it 
is astonishing that these strange bed fellows 
should do so little to know one another thoguh 
Indian Muslims, with the advantage of their 
being already on the track might have done a 
good deal towards it. But they appenr to be 
loth to take a step forward. Neither can 
their present stock in trade make for a consi¬ 
derable success m it 

The stock of knowledge of Arabic language 
with which the most finished products of the 
University courses come out, is in many cases 
lamentably poor. The fault is not of the 
products themselvs. It is legitimately imputable 
to thf devisers of the machinery, to its drivers 
and the machinery itself. So far as the teaching 
and learning of the language is concerned it is 
practically restricted to doing some translation 
-work. I am afraid it will be a sacrilege t~ 


that many of the young heroes who manage to 
come out of the fight with the palm in hand 
and with flying colours will have recourse to 
hoisting up a white flag if they are ever set to 
grapple with some Arabic texts, unmoved by 
vowel points, beyond the range of their few text 
books. 

It is all due to the lack of a comprehensive 
view of Arabic language and literature and 
absence of the noble purpose of widening the 
human sympathy and understanding which must 
underlie all literary pursuits. It is high time 
now to take stock of things and to turn this 
expenditure of nation’s time, money and energy 
to really good account. It needs only a little 
effort and imagination but it holds promises of 
nation-wide significance. The present curricula 
divested of their religious colour and character¬ 
istics and modified in the light of the above 
discussion will form a link of friendship and 
understanding but what is of far greater 
significance is that the two major cultural 
communities of India living for centuries so 
close to one another in space find yet, on 
account of mutual ignorance and consequent 
prejudice so wide apart in spirit, will be taking 
a definite step forward towards relieving, 
possibly to a very great extent, the highly 
tense feelings now subsisting between them. 
The latter achievement of course will depend 
also upon the extent to which the materials 
proposed are utilized with a will by both sides 
and also upon the extent to which other Indian 
classics are adapted to this object. It is rather 
utopian to attempt to evolve a uniformity of 
thought and action among peoples steeped too 
long and too deep in clearly divergent creeds 
and cultures unless they are given to drink 
sufficiently deep at the fountain-head of each 
other’s thought, Our Universities can provide 
an incentive to it by pulling a premium upon 
pursuits of this nature. Though, by no means 
over-night, this great object is as sure to be 
realized by these means as human child is bom 
free from any cultural tinge 

It will be a noble service to the country 
if those with whom rests the responsibility of 
framing and guiding the thought of the nation 
pay due consideration to the matters discussed 
here and do the needful. 




HINTS TO INDIAN STUDENTS GOING ABROAD 

Capt. P BARDHAN, mr.c.p. (Edin.). dpii (Eng.), i.m.p 


There art very few Indian medical students, 
under-graduates or post-graduates, in Great 
Britain who have not at one time or other re¬ 
gretted loss of time, money, and energy through 
lack of proper guidance both prior to their 
leaving India and subsequent to arrival in 
Great Britain. There is a tendency among 
some of the students returned from Europe to 
exaggerate the difficulties of life abroad 
Questions as to cost of living are not answered 
directly, admission of cheap living m 
England is considered derogatory, addresses 
except in the best residential parts are 
not, given, dress and launrdy bills are 
shown to be heavy, above all these, there 
is an inherently malignant attempt on the part 
of some to draw vivid pictures of the badness 
oi life in England, of the lack of social con¬ 
ventions ; of the pitfalls for the unwary. Such 
are present in any country and in any commu¬ 
nity. These are to be avoided and not feared. 
Instead of giving warnings against negative 
dangers, rather guidance should be given for 
positive propositions. The vast majority ot 
Indian students live on £2 £3 a week, and 
there need be no shame in saying this openly. 
There are places in London within 3d. ride of 
the city where comfortable lodgings are avail¬ 
able at 30 shillings a week. 

Indian students travel to Europe loaded 
with luggage that is far too much. All they 
need are (1) a pair of flannel trousers and a 
sports jacket, (2) one tropical suiting, (3) about 
4 shirts, (4) personal articles—hko tooth brush, 
shaving tackle etc., a pair of shoes, a pair of 
slippers. These and a change of clothes for bed 
should complete the luggage. One light small 
suit-case is sufficient. If need be, one should use 
two light small cases rather than a big one. 
The latter will mean porterage and general 
encumbrance. It is quite the proper thing even 
for the “ gentlemen ” to carry their luggage. 
Therefore, travel light and carry your luggage. 

As regards actual arrangements for stndy, 
it is advisable to talk to 3 or 4 people who 
have been through the courses themselves. They 
will, probably give somewbat dissimilar advice 
but viat is only natural. No students prepare 
for studies in exactly the sains manner. Then, 
write to various likely places for admission, for 


information about costs and other relevant 
matters. Use the B.M.A. Handbook for newly 
qualified practitioners It is best to deal 
directly with the institutions and not through 
undos, or the big brother, or a patron. This 
attitude of direct approach js rather sadly lack¬ 
ing m the average Indian student. The Uni¬ 
versity Professors arc generally eminently 
approachable if you treat them as human beings 
and not as glorified creatures set up to give 
additional prestige to the University. Of course 
it is best to make an appointment before-hand 
cvpn if you have an introduction letter. 

Before leaving India be sure to obtain, 
among other thinp : 

(a) Your birth certificate ; if this is not 
available, a statutory declaration is wanted. 

(b) Your academic papers such as 
graduation certificates, evidences as to 
your work in hospitals, etc. 

(c) Certificates as to character and 
social position. Please let these be brief, 
direct, and to the point. The usual Indian 
habit of longwinded testimonials is to be 
shunned. 

(d) All correspondence that you may 
have had with anyone relevant to the 
subject matters of your study. 

Do not take cart-loads of books but only 
a very few intimate ones. Books are heavy, 
and medical books get out of date so quickly. 
There are good lending libraries in Great Britain 
and access to these is obtainable at moderate 
cost. 

Before leaving the shores of India please get 
some one to tell you of the customs, manners, 
and the peculiarities of the British people, and 
if possible get a few lessons on handling knives, 
forks etc. It is very embarassing to have to use 
them for the first time on board the ship when 
you are feeling sad, the sea probably rolling 
and the best taken out of you both literally 
and metaphorically. The correct use of table 
implements and reasonably correct ihanners will 
add much to your material comforts and poise 
and will make you mop acceptable. These may 
seem trivial details but are vorth noring. 

When you are in England, see the school 
or hospital authorities as soon as you can. It 
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is advisable to write asking for an appointment 
before you leave India. The reply may be sent 
to your bank address in London, and you 
receive the letter immediately you arrive in 
there. From the school you will also get a list 
of lodgings. One should get into one of these 
approved places at first; when the student has 
felt his pace a little and seen something of thu 
place he may seek other places—which though 
not on the University or College lists, may yet 
be good enough and cheaper. 

Human nature is fundamentally the same 
all over the world. Do not take one or two 
rebuffs as meant against you individually or 
against your race. There are many houses 
where one or other particular race of lodgers is 
not entertained. Overlook these. People at 
these places are generally uncultured or snob¬ 
bish. It is best to avoid them. 

In the matter of study, problems vary 
widely, and no general hint can be given. There 
are a few things, however, which are common 
grounds for all medical »:tnd in fact quite a 
number of other) students which may be men¬ 
tioned here. 

The newly arrived student from India 
speaks English badly. Hesitation, lack of con¬ 
fidence, bad pronunciation, too loud a voice, 
undue rapidity are common faults. A very bad 
habit is to interrupt ami to answer question* 
in the class when some one else is being asked 
If possible speak English before leaving India. 
Control your voice, and do not shout. Speak 
slowly, gently and clearly. You make your first 
impression through your appearance but a good 
second is created by the way you speak Youi 
upbringing is exposed here. Some good doctors 
make a hash of their affairs on account of their 
crude manners and poor speech. They might be 
grateful for spending four or five pounds in 
taking simple lessons in elocution and etiquette. 
The writer can say from first-hand experi¬ 
ence that many residential parts are denied to the 


Indians not so much because of their esiaar as 
because of their crude manner (crude in the 
British eye). 

The average British patient does not mind 
to be examined by a foreigner. There occur, 
sometimes, instances where patients do not like 
to be examined by dark-coloured people. 
Each particular problem has its own 
remedy; correct manners, a pleasant “ good- 
morning,” a hearty hand-shake will go a 
long way. It is in tlii> respect that the 
average Indian student has to learn more. 
In India he rarely has handled white patients; 
he dors not know Ihu British " hospital class of 
patients ” yet;' he is naturally shy and timid, 
lie hesitates. A patient can sometimes see 
through this timidity, this hesitation; he at once 
shrinks from being examined by such a person. 
To get over this the student may either adopt a 
courteous polite gentlemanly way or the more 
usual cheerful friendly “ Hail fellow, well met ” 
way. Only a small proportion of students 
suffer from this disability, but it is a real 
disability. 

Do not trouble others with your petty 
difficulties lest they be too tired to help you 
when your major difficulties arise. Eminent 
problems are always sympathetically tackled by 
colleagues and teachers, and genuine work is 
always appreciated. Earn a reputation, work 
for il, do not wait to be spoon-fed, no one has 
the time to do (hat to you. Move with the 
crowd In medical matters it is so essential to 
keep in touch with things. 

Finally if you are staying in Great Britain 
for any length of time join the Royal Society 
of Medicine and attend its meetings. It has 
a vast library. You get the best men of the 
country giving of their experiences there and 
you learn medicine far quicker. The majority 
of the Indian students fail to utilize this excel¬ 
lent organization. 



THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN INDIA 

By R. L, MOORE, Assistant Professor of Physics 

AND 

BENI CHARAN MAHENDRA, Lecturer w Zoology 
I world of changing fact and theory. Many of 


Education in India seems to have been 
•exploited in every age. For years the aim of 
our educational system was to serve a 
bureaucratic government by turning out clerks 
of an unimaginative efficiency, seldom excelled 
anywhere in the world. If the proposed 
■educational organisation of the United Provinces 
and the report by Messrs. Abbott and Woodl 
is any criterion, we are in for a further spell 
"of exploitation, for now education is to be the 
means of producing vast armies* of fitters, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, weavers, leather- 
workers, and the like. One wonders what the 
primary aim of education should be : to fit 
people for a job, or to make citizens endowed 
with effective critical faculties.2 Perhaps a 
sound education should aim at both, with 
especial emphasis on the latter of the two; 
still, as long as the educational code remains 
so sacrosanct and unimaginative, it seems that 
only by some happy fluke can we produce the 
thinking citizen. 

If criticism can lie levelled at the 
educational system in general, how much more 
so can it be directed against our prevalent 
methods of teaching science! Hejc an 
extremely rigid syllabus, forced on the teacher 
by authorities hardly ever in touch with the 
classes of students taught, stifles all the 
originality, initiative and spontaneity which arc 
so essential for vital teaching. A ludicrously 
great reverence for theoretical knowledge almost 
wholly eclipses the practical aspects of the 
subjects. A general feeling on the part of 
educational authorities that science is as 
expensive as unnecessary, leads to much 
discouragement. Above all, examination ques- 
tions3 remain the one constant quantity m a 

1. Abbott, A., Report on Vocational Education in 
Jndia (Delhi, the Punjab and the United Provinces): 
-with a section on “General Education and Administra¬ 
tion” by S. H. Wood. Delhi, 1937. 

2. Nunn, T. P., Education: Its Data and First 

Principles, Chapter 1. , 

3. For an experimental scrutiny into the value of 
exudsttiou as a test of ability, see Hartog and Rhodes' 

(59—7 


our students are only able to afford the cheapest 
text-books, cheap in. contents as well as in 
price; and one often comes across students 
learning, in 1937, only those things which were 
commonly accepted, say, in 1902. Worse still 
is the practice of making what one might call 
1 a literary study ’ of science. A science text¬ 
book is frequently studied as one might atudy 
a Shakespearean play. The text is the thing 
that matters! Can one go through that proof 
exactly as in the book; can one reproduce what 
the book says about such and such a thing; 
has one memorised the diagram on page 59; 
and so on ad nauseam ? Every teacher, if he 
deviates a hair's-breadth from the prescribed 
curricular path, is confronted with the words : 
“Is this in the course?”; “Is it important?” 
(which means, for passing the examination); 
“ What page is this in the text-book? ” Just 
a few years of this type of attitude, and the 
natural curiosity of the student is effectively 
curbed. He concentrates almost wholly on 
passing examinations, and is glad to sell his 
book.- when he leaves college. 

It may be argued that a similar criticism 
can bo made against the educational systems 
the world over, as the science syllabuses used 
in India arc practically the same as those used 
abroad. Herein, perhaps, lies the crux of the 
whole matter. The background of a boy 
growing up in India differs considerably from 
that of one growing up in Europe or America; 
vet our educational system totally neglects this 
difference. The whole of a student’s scientific 
study in India, speaking generally, is unrelated 
to the actual phenomena in the world around 
him. He may know his electricity text off by 
heart, but has little idea how to replace a light 
fuse, or what to do if a fan stops working. 
He has a vast amount, of bookish knowledge 
about foreign or uncommon plants and animals, 
but the plants and animals he meets with daily 


An Examination of Examinations (Macmillan ft Co* 
London, 1935). 
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he hardly knows. Science is to him—as, 
unfortunately, it is also to a considerable 
number of his teachers—a piece of abstract 
thought, a theoretical study with an air ut 
unreality about it. Where it should deal with 
concrete facts and phenomena and thus 
generalise, it has become a sort of metaphysical 
affair unrelated to the world it studies. In 
other words, Science is lost amidst the para¬ 
phernalia of Language. 

There are many causes for this peculiar 
hind of attitude. In the first place, the religious 
and social traditions, coming down from times 
immemorial and moulding subconsciously the 
lives of every growing boy or girl, seem to put 
a discount on* the tangible, physical surroundings 
around us in favour of spiritual and abstract 
truths. Secondly, the average Indian parent 
suffers too much from pecuniary embarrassment 
to provide an all-round education for his 
children. This may be the case with many 
schools also. Thirdly, our schools and colleges 
are governed in most cases by persons reared 
under the old regime, when pedagogy was in its 
infancy, and thus the proper methods ot 
education are neither appreciated nor courted. 
Fourthly, the premium put on the value of 
examinations as a test for obtaining employment 
is a handicap to the real scholarly interests, 
and favours cramming and memorising for the 
sake of success. Fifthly, India is mainly an 
agricultural country; while the West is so 
thoroughly industrialised that the application 1 ' 
of science cannot but force themselves upon 
the notice of the student. Our students lack 
the opportunities for observing or studying the 
applied science in the world around them, whil'* 
a European or American student is surrounded 
on all sides bj them. As evidence of this, one 
has only to study the spare-time activities ot 
a scientifically-minded youth in Europe or 
America. At the age of five he will be found 
making things of bits of wood and nails He 
is soon playing with toy trains, Meccano sets, 
batteries, telephones, etc. He makes excursion J 
to places near and far, and gets interested in 
animal and plant life. He is a frequent visitor 
to museums and exhibitions, and is all curiosity. 
He has a desire to find out how tilings work. 
By the time he is learning science at school, 
he distresses his family by making foul smells 
in his tiny chemical laboratory. By the age 
of sixteen he has a working knowledge, amongst 
other -things, o^ many of the major gifts of 
Science to civilization. To a boy with a 
background like this the study of scientific 
principles (or ‘Science,* as we call it tci our 


prospectuses) is simply the study of the 
principles of well-known appliances. 

This background of applied science, which 
is the heritage of youth in the West, is missing 
in India. One may watch Indian children for 
years, yet very rarely find them making things 
for themselves, or being given tools or mecha¬ 
nical toys by their parents. The materials or 
books required for the pursuit of scientific 
hobbies are not available in the mofussil towns; 
even when available, students are hardly 
encouraged to make use of them. The difficulty 
of obtaining the requisite materials is a very 
real one, and our educationalists would do well 
to pay attention to it. We do not intend to 
make out that the Indian youth is deficient in 
mechanical or scientific ability; he has little 
opportunity to show or develop it.4 However, 
there is absolutely no justification why the need 
for a proper background of pure or applied 
science should be neglected in our educational 
system. The development of the scientific 
attitude in the students is educationally far 
more important than the passing on of the 
contents of science to them, and yet absurdly 
enough, our present system feels satisfied with 
the lesser of the two aims. Unless we can 
create in our students the habit of looking at 
the actual phenomena with a scientific spirit, 
science must remain a bookish and unreal 
study. 

This brings us to the question of “ theory ” 
versus “ practical.” How often one comes 
across persons who regard the so-called “ theory 
lectures ” as the essential part of scienoe 
teaching 1 The work of conducting practical 
classes is relegated all too frequently to junior 
members of the staff, while the more 
experienced ones revel in airy, theoretical 
discourses (How often heirlooms of their own 
student days!), mostly unaccompanied even 
with the essential demonstrations. The idea 
that the conducting of practical classes is 
inferior work ns compared to the delivering of 
lectures is so entrenched that it will take some 
time to dispel it. In some of our universities^ 
the demonstrator is debarred from the right 
of vote in elections. What is worse, in some 
places he is not even given credit for the total 
amount of work he actually does, as there are 
unfair regulations equating the periods of . 
“practical work” to those of “theory.”® 

4 Abbott and Wood (op. eit., pp. 21 ff,) give a 
good discussion of “ manual work, art and physical 
education" in relation to Indian Education. 

5. E.g., the University of Agra. 

6. In Muslim University, Aligarh, practical work. I* 
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A science course is to be valued both as 
an informative study and as a means of mental 
and manipulative discipline, and all present-dav 
•educators are agreed that the right way of 
teaching it is by what is called the “ laboratory 
method ” or the “ heuristic method. ”7 As 
Armstrong points out: 

“It must from (he outset and ever be remembered that 
the great object in view in education is to develop the 
power of initiative and in all respects to form the 
character of the pupil. The appreciation of this conten¬ 
tion is crucial. ‘The pious Pestalozzi is filled with 
measureless remorse when he finds that he has given 
a little hoy a conception instead of inducing him to 
find it himsdf,' remarks Professor Meiklejohn. So 
should every teacher be; and if the feeling expressed 
in this sentence can but be made to rankle in the mind 
of every teacher the end is achieved. Schools will then 
become educating institutions; the didactic instruction 
which poisons our existence at the present day will be 
properly recognized as a fell disease.” 8 

This method has its own limitations,9 but 
front the educational si andpoint no other 
method of science teaching has so much real, 
permanent value. 

Thus for a science course the method of 
teaching followed in the practical class is all- 
important, and our teachers should pay 
special attention to it. By this we mean just 
the reverse of what, might be expected. It is 
obvious that in most of our institutions the 
teacher does far too much for the students in 
the practical class. The practical work of a 
student, as far as possible, should be a piece 
of research for him, and he should be induced 
to carry it out unaided. If he has forgotten 
how to connect a Wheatstone’s Bridge, he 
should be made to puzzle it out. If he is not 
sure about the details of a dissection or a 
physiological apparatus, lie should work out 

regarded as equivalent to two-thirds of formal lectures; 
in Annamalai University, two hours of practical periods 
are counted equal to one hour of lecture period; and in 
Agra University, three practical periods are lerkoned aB 
equivalent to two lecture periods 

7. “ Heuristic methods of teaching are methods 
which involve our placing students as far as possible in 
the attitude of the discoverer—methods which involve 
their finding out instead of being merely told about 
things” (Armstrong, 1910, p. 2361. A fine exposition of 
this method is given by Armstrong in Chapter XV of 
The Teaching of Scientific Method and other Papers on 
Education. 

8. Armstrong, H. E., op. cit., 1910, p. 252. 

9. On account of lack of time, laboratory facilities 
and specialised training, it is impossible for the student 
to get aU his scientific facts from his own studies in the 
laboratory. Lloyd and Bigelow (The Teaching of 
Biology in the Secondary School, 1914), therefore, 
suggest that the knowledge gained by the laboratory 
method should be made “the basis on which to build 
facts a cqu ired from other persons.” 


the process by himself. If something wants 
cleaning or adjusting, he should not. be allowed 
help in doing it. It is not unlikely that a 
teacher who follows such a method be accused 
of neglecting his work by persons who are 
ignorant of modem educational principles, and 
perhaps his own students may regard him as 
unsympathetic and indifferent. He is, however, 
inculcating the spirit of originality and 
independence amongst his students, while his 
orthodox colleagues are systematically stunting 
the mental growth of their pupils by over-much 
“ spoon-feeding.” Mental crutches, once given, 
soon become necessities. 

The success of any method of teaching is 
so intimately connected with the personality of 
the teacher concerned that we naturally ask 
ourselves, what arc the characteristics of a 
good Science Teacher? Wcstaway answers : 

“ He knows his own special subject through and 
through, he is widely read in other branches of science, 
he knows how to teach, he knows how to teach science, 
he is able to express himself lucidly, he is skilful in 
manipulation, ha is resourceful both at the demonstration 
table and in the laboratory, he is a logician to his 
finger-tip!,, lie is something of a philosopher, and he is 
so far an historian that he can sit down with a crowd 
of boys and talk to them about the personal equations, 
the lives, and the work of such geniuses as Galileo, 
Newton, Faraday, and Darwin. More than all this, he 
is an enthusiast, full of faith in his own particular 
work.”" 

IIow far a teacher should be a researcher 
m his subject, we cannot lay down. Surely, 
a science teacher must have a research mind 
and should have some first-hand knowledge of 
the way discoveries in his subject have been 
made. lie should have a mind, keenly 
observant, capable of sifting the essential from 
the accidental, resourceful, inventive, manipula¬ 
tive, experimental, inductively-inclined. If he 
pursues research in his subject he will be ablo 
to speak with authority, and his students will 
imbibe from him (in addition to factual 
knowledge) the method and spirit of science. 

Sometime back, the Vice-Chancellor of an 
Indian University deplored the fact that “ in 
the world at present, and in India more than 
elsewhere, teaching and research are bein'? 
combined in the same man,” and regarded this 
combination of the two functions as a defect 
in our educational system.il Whatever may be 
said in support of such a view, if it be 
generally accepted, it must surely mark the 

10. Westaway, F. W., Science Teaching: IPkat it 
Was—What It Is—What It Might Be. Blackie & Son 
Ltd., London and Glasgow, l'"29, p. 3. 

11. Basu, Dr. P„ Vi<*r -Chancellor, “ Convocation 
Address at Agra University,” 1936, 
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beginning _ of the decline of Science Education 
in the universities of India. A science teacher 
gains by being a researcher; he is better able 
to give his students an insight into the method 
of science. A researcher, on the other hand, 
is also at an advantage by being a teacher; his 
tendency to specialise within extremely narrow 
limits is counter-balanced by the broad perspec¬ 
tive of the subject he acquires in teaching. 
Was it not to the world’s gain that men like 
Faraday, Maxwell, Rutherford, Pasteur, Huxley 
Freud, Lankester, and a host of others combined 


teaching with research ? 

Finally, the educational value of the proper 
medium of instruction is too well known to 
need much emphasis. Early science teaching, 
like the teaching of all other subjects, must 
begin in the mothertonguc of the students. 
However, it would be a great educational loss, 
if our students were unable to read with 
facility some foreign language like English, 
German or French, rich in scientific literature. 


II 

Granted the differences in the mental back¬ 
ground of the Indian and the European boy 
and the general lack of scientific surroundings 
in the industrial life of the East, what can be 
done in our schools and colleges to promote the 
teaching of science? What definite suggestions 
can be made in this respect? 

In the first place, every school or college 
should organise regularly trips to neighbouring 
places of scientific interest and thereby stimulate 
the natural curiosity of the students. Factories 
and workshops of all sorts, observatories, 
electric power-houses, water-works, mills and 
industrial plants, museum's, exhibitions and the 
like can serve lo awaken real interest in 
scientific study and to compensate to a consider¬ 
able extent for the lack of scientific background 
in India. Excursions should also be arranged 
to places full of animal and plant life and the 
students encouraged to make a first-hand study 
of their biological environment. 

Secondly, the background of science, which 
is missing in India can be artificially inserted 
at the High School or College stage by the 
gradual building up, through the co-operative 
effort of the teacher and the taught, of a 
“ Science Museum ” or " Hall of Science All 
branches of science must he represented in it, 
but applied science in particular must have a 
prominent- place. Sanderson held that: 

“ Applied science was complex and apparently difficult; 
yet it had romance and mystery which appealed to yoajji. 


Moreovei it web in direct contact with the ordinary life, 
the home life of the day.™ 

The purpose of the Hall of Science should 
be to present a bird’s-eye view of the gifts of 
science to man. The picture must be dynamic r 
and in order to ensure this, the building up of 
the Hall should be a continuous, co-operative 
process carried out regularly from year to year. 
Thus alone will the students gain a lively 
interest and a knowledge of Science in Action 
and at the same time develop their creative 
abilities.13 

As finances allow, it is suggested that the 
following sections be built up in the Hall of 
Science: 

(1) The Workshop. This should consist 
of the usual carpentry and metalwork tools, a 
fretwork outfit, and if possible, a medium¬ 
sized lathe, preferably power-driven. The 
workshop is the key-stone of the whole scheme, 
developing as it does the creative faculty and 
manipulative skill of the students. 

(2) Transport Section. The aim of thr 
section shoud be to give a dynamic picture of 
the transport activities of the country, the most 
important activity of applied science. At one 
end of the room we visualise a model port with 
ships loading and unloading and wagons of a 
model railway running along the quayside. 
The raliway track with its singal points, scenic 
effects and stations is carried over bridges to 
the up-country station ai the foot of a range 
of miniature hills. Here there is again a 
passenger and goods station. The locomotives 
and rolling stock, although scale models, are 
of the smallest gauge (00) The track is 
signalled and organised on the system in actual 
use in Indian railways At the up-country end 
there is a model aerodrome with models of 
various types of aeroplanes. To illustrate motor 
vehicles an old ear should be bought; after it 
is thoroughly cleaned—a museum needs show¬ 
manship as much as a shop—sections should be 
cut through its cylinder head, valve chamber, 
gear box, clutch, differential, and tyre. The 
motor can be mounted on blocks and rotated 
by means of the self-starter, and thus the 
whole working of the machinery made visible 
to the eye. Explanatory charts should be 
arranged above the various models, showing, 
for example, the principles of aerofoil design, 
the ship related to Archimedes’ principle, the 
principle underlying the electric-signalling 

12. Sanderson of Oundie, Chatto & Windus, London*. 
1924, p. 64. 

13. Abbott and Wood, op. cit ., p. 21, 
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apparatus of tlie railway, the use of the lever, 
etc. 

(3) Power. The next section should be 
devoted to working models of various types of 
engines. It is worthwhile getting two sets of 
parts (they can be had without much outlay) : 
one for building up whole models of engines; 
the other for arranging on boards with a des¬ 
cription of each part. The charts above this 
section should relate engines to principles of 
thermodynamics, conservation of energy, and 
the like. At the up-country end of the Rail- 

.way sub-section one might arrange a model 
hydro-electric power station with a miniature 
dam and turbines. 

(4) Industry. This section might include 
working models of various Indian industries : 
soap making, sugar refining, tanneries, saw¬ 
mills, pottery works, glass works, etc. The 
accompanying charts would explain the under¬ 
lying” principles and would give information 
about their regional distribution within the 
country. 

(5) Wireless. Plenty of information^ is 
available regarding the construction of a wire¬ 
less museum, which should include models and 
photographs of historic transmitting and receiv¬ 
ing equipment, as well as obsolete receivers of 
more recent date. As in a window display, 
strings may be connected from the various parts 
of a receiver to cards explaining the purpose 
of each component. Models can be made to 
illustrate reflection from the ionosphere, radia¬ 
tion from an aerial, and valve characteristics 
in throe dimensions. 

(6) Biology. In the Biology Section the 
emphasis should be on the live organism, its 
interaction with the environment, and its rela¬ 
tion to man. Far too many teachers feel 
satisfied with only a detached study of the 
internal structure of dead organisms, and take 
no pains to relate their subject with the environ¬ 
ment and interests of the students. Morpho¬ 
logical study has its own importance, but in 
no case should it be regarded as the whole, or 
even the most important part, of Biology. The 
student must, first of all, become interested in 
the living activities of the organism and get a 
broad perspective of the various life-pheno¬ 
mena. . Bionomics, Ecology, Phenomena of 
Reproduction and Development, Evolution and 
Heredity, Animal and Plant Geography, 
Palaeontology, Social lives of animal groups, 
a nd s co res o f other branches of the subject can 

14. ODeg, W. T., Handbook of the collections 
illustrating Electrical Engineering, II. Radio Communica¬ 
tion. London, 1984. 
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be illustrated by carefully planned sub-sectiona 
and charts. 

Aquaria and terraria, “ breeding-cages, 
vivaria, insect incubators; gardens, . . . fer¬ 
nery, rose garden—a miniature Kew; an experi¬ 
mental plot; an experimental farm; . . . these 
will give the means for taking up wide studies, 
including the life-history of man and the 
romantic history of Biology itself. Much valu¬ 
able work can be done for the neighbourhood. 
Here is a short list: an agricultural survey of 
the district, where a multiplicity of workers is 
invaluable; analysis of soil; experimental work 
on wheat and other crops (this can be done for 
farms and for neighbouring estates); extrac¬ 
tion of fat and sugar; experiments with flour, 
bread-making: study of . . . woods; the study 
of diseases and pests; and so on..”15 It will be 
well io devote a sub-section to local fauna and 
flora, properly named. 

Later ou, several other sections might be 
added. A section on “ Public Health and 
Hygiene ” would he of distinct value, illustrat¬ 
ing with models and charts the principles of 
sanitary engineering, drainage, water-supply, 
mosquito elimination, disease prevention, etc. 
There could be a section on “ Pure Science,” 
with possibilities too numerous to mention: 
replicus of historic experiments, charts showing 
the dates of great scientific discoveries, portraits 
of important scientists, and so on. In order 
to awaken interest in the personality of scien¬ 
tists, it may be worthwhile to prepare a large 
volume, consisting of photographs of individual 
workers, facing one page descriptions of their 
lives, and to leave it open at a different page 
each day. Sections on “ Geography,” “ Arch¬ 
aeology,” “ Medicine,” and even " History ” 
might prove useful additions, as the scheme is 
worked out. 

The building up of such a Hall of Science 
in itself would be highly educative and would 
enable students to appreciate how they fitted 
in the larger world around them. They would 
learn to be handy with tools; have that ‘feel’ 
for apparatus which is the hall-mark of a suc¬ 
cessful experimentalist; develop resourcefulness, 
initiative, originality and ereativeness; and 
acquire a real zest for knowledge. Science to 
them would no longer be. the study of an unreal 
world, but an enquiry into the principles under¬ 
lying a world they already knew a great deal' 
about. A somewhat similar scheme has given 
remarkable results at Oundle School. If it was 
found useful in England, lotf much more ao 
should it be in India! 

15. Sanderson of Oundle, p. 269. 
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The True Story of the Depredations of a North Australian Killer and its Destruction 

h> an Introduced Indian Animal 

Ry EWEN K. PATTERSON 


‘Out in the middle of the wide, sluggish, 
jungle-fringed North Australian river, a broad, 
blunt, scaly muzzle, that came slowly in from 
the open sea, showed just above the surface of 
the water. Moving upstream like a piece of 
•driftwood carried in by the tide, it slowed down 
and finally halted alongside a clump of reeds 
that grew from the water at the tip of a long, 
low peninsula which jutted out into the stream 
from the thick, dark-green wall of the 
jungle. 

For a moment the muzzle remained 
motionless, then it turned, and the green patch 
-of reeds parted for a massive, scaly body to 
■come streaming and glistening through; and the 
crocodile (Big Nick, as he was later called) 
dragged himself ashore to flop like a log on 
the soft mud. 

Fully twenty-five feet long from the tip 
of the snout to the end of the tail he was, and 
easily four feet wide across the middle of the 
back—one of the ferocious salt-water crocodiles 
(they are scientifically termed Cmcodilus 
porosus), which are the largest living rcpliles 
known. 

Tired after his journey out to sea, where 
he had obtained a stomach full of fish, Big 
Nick yawned once—his massive jaws opening 
wide to reveal a fearsome array of huge white 
teeth, six inches long, terrible weapons that 
Blantcd backwards towards the throat and that 
never lost their grip; and then he settled down 
to enjoy an after-dinner sleep. But almost 
immediately he was awakened by a disturbance 
nearby. 

About ten yards from where the crocodile 
reposed, and in the centre of the peninsula, 
bathed in vivid sunlight, was a pile of mud, 
surmounted with twigs and dead leaves—a 
squat pile, about three feet high and a yard 
across; and alongside it was a wallow of 
•churned, semiliquid mud, just above the surface 
of which showed the serrated back of another 
large crocodile—a monster female guarding her 
’incubator—nest of eggs. 

For six weeks, night and day with scarcely 
a break, her massive twenty-feet knag body 


had lain in that wallow; for six weeks she had 
been keeping a close watch over her nest—the 
nest which she had scraped together with her 
great two-feet long and nine-inch wide fore¬ 
paws, and on top of which she had deposited 
a batch of sixty-odd eggs—glistening white 
eggs, a little larger than duck eggs. 

Cleverly concealed beneath a thin layer of 
twigs and leaves, those eggs had for six weeks 
been bathed daily in the fierce heat of the 
tropical North Australian sun, while the female, 
formidable and always alert, had remained on 
guard. She knew only too well the many 
jungle creatures—wild pigs, snakes, and a score 
of others—that would quickly play havoc with 
the eggs if she left them unguarded for any 
length of time, and so, day after day, night 
after night, she had! lain, in, her wallow, as 
motionless as a log, appearing for all the world 
like a dead beast, except that occasionally she 
emitted a low moan or grunt. 

And now her long vigil was over. The 
incubation period had expired. Beneath the 
fierce rays of the midday sun the surface of 
the nest began to heave. Higher and higher 
it heaved until finally it broke open, and in an 
instant became alive with baby crocodiles about 
six inches long. 

No sooner had that happened than the 
mother began to crawl around the 'nest wildly, 
excitedly, while her sixty or more babies, 
.snapping at each other with tiny needle-teeth, 
jumped, rolled, foil, and ran down the sides of 
the nest to join their massive, parent, scam¬ 
pering along her uneven, broad back, or running 
about on the soft mud nearby. 

All of the babies, except for paler colour 
and spotted skin, were perfect crocodiles in form 
and fierceness. Beside the great bulk of their 
mother it seemed ridiculous that such tiny 
things could ever attain her size. The entire 
evil brood could have been packed with ease 
into an empty four-gallon can. 

Each of the babies had a lump of hard 
egg-yolk attached to the outside of its stomach 
to serve as food until it could fend for itself, 
and, presently, as the mother moved slowly 
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towards the river, the brood hurried after her, 
following her clumsily, m a straggling line. 

But as they slipped into the water, their 
parent at once deserted them. Having no 
further interest in the brood she shot rapidly 
away, just as Big Nick woke from his doze. 

His greedy eyes were at once attracted by 
'the commotion caused in the water by the 
frolicking brood, and erawlmg swiftly into the 
stream he pursued the helpless babies, swallow¬ 
ing them one after another as they scampered 
and fled in instinctive terror. 

Having devoured all of the babies within 
sight, Big Nick, with a contented grunt, returned 
to his sun-warmed resting place; and, as he 
did so, two hunters from the little gold-mining 
settlement on the neighbouring river a mile to 
the south (they had witnessed Big Nick’s-arrival 
and the subsequent birth and death of the 
brood), raised their rifles and fired. 

The bullets struck the monster’s thick, 
scaly hide, but ricoclictted off harmlessly, and, 
with lightning swiftness, the saurian plunged 
into the river. 

In the weeks that followed the hunters paid 
innumerable visits to the river, and many 
bullets were wasted in u vain endeavour to 
shoot the big crocodile. 

Often the saurian was sighted sunning 
himself on the river bank, but always before 
the men could get within shooting distance he 
would slip into the water from his basking- 
place with scarcely a splash 

And then Big Nick would reveal his 
cunning in an irritating game of hide and seek. 
He would cruise slowly along in the water, with 
only his long snout showing just above the 
surface, like a floating piece of wood. It looked 
an easy target, but whenever a gun was raised 
to shoot, or a hand moved to pull a trigger, the 
snout would sink, to bob up again a few ynvds 
away. 

Then, when he grew tired of this, Big Nick 
would flick his long flattened tail and drive his 
massive body through the water with powerful, 
rhythmic sweeps until soon he was lost in the 
distance. 

Then came warm nights when the jungle 
echoed with hoarse bellowings from the river. 
It was Big Nick roaring out the strange mating 
call of his kind. Night after night he kept it 
up for hours with scarcely a pause, and so 
startling were the cries that the noises of the 
night were quietened; and when finally Big Nick 
did stop, a deathly silence brooded over the 
jungle, .... 


The weeks passed, and then came a Sunday 
morning when Big Nick left his home river and 
headed for the stream on the southern bank of 
which stood the little gold-mining settlement. 

What caused the crocodile to make that move 
will never be known. 

At ten o’clock that, morning, three men 
from the settlement, who were out seeking game, 
came across the saurian suddenly in the jungle, 
only a hundred yards or so from tlie river at 
the settlement. 

When detected, the massive brute's little- 
eyes gleamed savagely, and then he rose swiftly 
on his hind legs, and, like a huge goanna, ran 
madly for the river into which he plunged with 
a loud splash. 

The crocodile was not sighted again for a 
week, until the next Sunday morning, when 
most of the people were at church, he dashed 
ashore amongst a group of little children, who 
were playing on a patch of white sand a few 
yards from the edge of the' water, seized a 
screaming little girl in his awful jaws, and 
then, with a toss of his head, hurled the child 
into the river, whither he immediately followed. 

That taste of human flesh apparently gave 
Big Nick a craving for such food. 

He ignored tempting carcasses of wallabies 
and other marsupials which the people of the 
lonely settlement hung from trees along the 
river for him to take—baits, which were 
poisoned with enough strychnine to kill a dozen 
crocodiles his size. 

But Big Nick completely ignored them all. 
The cunning crocodile even refused to approach 
a live pig which one morning was tethered to 
a sapling close to the river bank. In vain the 
hidden hunters waited with their rifles ready 
for the crocodile to come ashore. 

Big Nick claimed his second human 
victim a few days later, a mile or so upstream 
from the settlement. 

A man on horseback was swimming the 
river, and was about half-way across the stream, 
when Big Nick surged forward. His huge jaws 
closed oil the man’s left leg, dragged him from 
the saddle, and swept him beneath the water. 

It was the return of the terrified riderless 
horse, with a wound on its left side, where the 
crocodile’s razor-like teeth had grazed the skin, 
that told the settlement of the tragedy; and 
thereafter Big Nick was ! uqted ceaselessly.. * 

But the crocodile proved too cunning. 
Traps and poisoned baits remained untouched, 
and not 1 -once did the small army of hunters- 
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from the settlement get within shooting 
distance of him. 


A week passed, and one evening, five miles 
up the river from the settlement, two hunters, 
wno had spent the whole day looking for Big 
Nick, began to wend their way homewards, 
when suddenly they stopped abruptly as the 
jungle echoed with awful cries that came from 
the river. 

Together, with their rifles ready, the 
hunters dashed through the bushes and reached 
the stream to see on the opposite bank a 
desperate battle in progress 

Big Nick, his evil body half in and half 
out of the water, had grabbed a buffalo cow 
by the left foreleg and was slowly dragging her 
towards the river. 

The animal’s cries echoed and re-echoed 
through the trees. 

It uppeared as though Big Nick would 
‘have an easy victory, and, raising their rifles, 
the hunters were preparing to shoot, when 
suddenly a crashing through the bushes heralded 
the approach of a massive buffalo bull. 

Without hesitating a second, the newcomer 
lowered his great head and charged the 
crocodile. 

The resultant collision partly lifted the 
saurian out of the water, and. at the same 
time, dragged the buffalo cow to her knees. 

Again the bull charged, and this time, 
with a lightning movement, he drove the razor- 
edged point of a six-feet long, corrugated black 
horn deep into Big Nick’s right eye 

Generations of jungle life had given the 
old bull an instinctive knowledge of the 
vulnerable parts of his saurian enemy. 

Again thr horn went dce}> into the eye 
socket, and the writhing crocodile loosened hie 
jaws. 

With car-splitting cries the cow dashed 
madly into the jungle, while Big Nick, bellowing 
with pain, endeavoured to grasp the bull; but 
the buffalo, his eyes blazing with rage, side¬ 
stepped swiftly and launched a frenzied attack. 

A horn gouged deeply into the saurian's 
left eye, and then gashed the tender part of 
the creature's thick scaly hide under the 
forelegs. 

Sightless, torn and bleeding, and bellowing 
hoarsely, Big Nick careered madly round in 
a circle. 

The buffalo charged again, turning the 
writhing crocodile over ana Over until the 
mighty- saurian fell with a loud feplash into the 

-w 


river; and there, amid a whirl of flying foam, 
Big Nick yielded up his cold, malignant soul. 

The fight over, the buffalo stood for a 
moment on the river bank with his sides heaving. 
He was a magnificent animal, weighing fully 
a ton. 

Suddenly he raised his head and sniffed t' 
air between short, nervous gasps. , 

Borne on the faint breeze which drifte * 
from where the hunters were watching, came, 
the dreaded scent of man, and, with a loud 
snort, the buffalo wheeled like a flash, and 
disappeared into the jungle. 

‘‘We missed a good shot there,” said one 
hunter. 

“ Why did you hesitate then ? ” asked the 
other. 

“ Well-er—I don’t think it. would’ve been 
fair, do you ? ” 

“ I do not.” 

# # # * 

That buffalo bull, which was responsible 
for the destruction of t.he killer-crocodile, was 
one of the many thousands of buffaloes roaming 
the unsettled wilds of Northern Australia, all 
of which are descendants of Indian wild 
buffaloes The intioduetion of these Indian 
animals into Australia, which was more by 
accident than by design, represents one of the 
greatest examples extant of the invasion of a 
wild animal. 

Over one hundred years ago when a 
British military settlement was established on i 
a lonely part of the coast of Northern Australia, 
it was visiled by trading vessels from India 
and the East Indies, which supplied the military 
men with Indian wild buffaloes to be killed for » 
meat. The animals were kept in special pens 1 
at the settlement, and were slaughtered as 
required. 

When the settlement was abandoned after 
a few years, a number of buffaloes, which had 
not been killed for food, were released and 
left to their fate in the wild and lonely country. 

It was thought that the animals would die out, 
but instead they increased in numbers and froni 
their progeny has developed a tremendous wild- 
buffalo infestation, covering a vast area of 
country. The animals are so plentiful that 
they are hunted for their skins, which are 
exported to all parts of the world for use in'* 
upholstery and other leather-work. Some 
Australian hunters have amassed fortunes at 
huntma the buffaloes; countless thousands .of 
the animals have been killed, but they are still 
as plentiful as ever. 



DHONDO KESHAV KARVE 

Bv RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


Fame—particularly contemporary fame, is not a sure te'si of greatness. 

Nor is its absence a proof that one is not great. 

Phvkkssor Dhondo Kkshw Native, of whom He has said in lus autobiography that in his 
l am going to speak briefly this evening, on life there have been cycles of ten years at the 
the occasion of his com¬ 
pleting 80 years of his 
heneficient life, is not ex¬ 
actly an unknown man. 
though lie is not one ol 
the celebrities of modern 
India, like many of our 
political leaders But he 
isTeallv a very great man. 

He is best known as the 
l'oufider and life and soul 
of the Ilmdu Widows’ 

Home at Hmgne Budnik, 

Poona, and of the Sreemaii 
Nuthibai D a m o d h e r 
T h a c k o r s e y Indian 
Women’s Hniversity, of 
Poona ami Bombay 

'He was born of poor 
parents. It was with great 
difficulty that, he could 
educate himself. One fact 
alone will suffice to enable 
us to realize his struggles, 
and that is that he was in 
his eighteenth year when 
he began to learn the 
English alphabet. Previ¬ 
ous to that he had received 
some education through 
Marathi, his mother 
tongue, ami, when 17, 
trained 110 miles from 
Murud, his parents’ homo, 
in a four days’ pilgrimage 
to appear at a public 
examination at Satara, and 
»on the third night slept 
uneasily under the stars 
in a wind-swept rocky Professor Dhondo Keshay Karve 

glen where wild beasts 

might prowl. But all this trouble was useless, end of each of which some new outlook, some 
The members of the Examination Cpnimittee pew idea, some powerful mge seized him arid 
took him to be too young and rejected him. drew him into a new activity without his losing 
But this did wot damp his ardour for education, touch with the old. When eighteen, he began 

?©-« . . 
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ft) learn 1 lie English alphabet and a now vista 
of life opened before Ins eyes. At twenty- 
eight. he took up the work of the Munnl Fund, 
a lund to be used for the welfare of Murud 
and raised mostly from inhabitants of that 
village who were employed elsewhere, earh to 
contribute a pie for each uipee lie earned It 
has paid part of the cost of the Marathi school 
and the English Middle school at Murud and 
worked for the welfare of that village m other 
ways. In 1930 its permanent, balance was 
Ks. 12,(XX) “ m face value of 3*. p e (Jovern- 
ment. paper ” 

Ten years alter starting the Murud Fund, 
when he was thirty-eight, the Hindu Widows’ 
Home Association was established, and it has 
been rendering ver\ useful service to society. 
When he was iortv-eight the ideas of the Mahila 
Vidvalaya and the Nislikanm Karma Matlia 
look possession of him and lie enthusiastically 
took uj) the eorresjiondmg activities These 
institutions were merged into the Hindu 
Widows’ Home Association It was at the age 
of 58 that, as he says, he "took a leap in the 



Tln> main building ut thi Women’* College. Poona 


dark to found tin Women’s Fniversity ” He 
thinks, “ fortunately no new idea emerged at the 
age of 08." and he could give undividided atten¬ 
tion to the university for 20 years. “ Strangely, 
however," says he, "I was unconsciously 
drawn towards a new idea and its powerful urge 
has thrown me into a fresh activity at the age 
of 78 ’’ He wanted to establish a ‘Maharashtra 
Village Primary Education Society’ “to start 
schools of the old indigenous type to teach the 
three R’s in villages in which there are no 
schools conducted by the District Local Boaid? 
or other agencies.” In addition to teaching 
children of school-going age these schools will 
try to keep up the literacy of adults by attract¬ 
ing them to small libraries attached to the 
schools. Before approaching others for contri¬ 


butions lie conducted one school himself by 
paying Rs 15 per mensem out of his meagre 
pension of 70 rupees. He also made small 
collections with the help of friends, the total 
reaching Rs. 2700 on the 8th July, 1930. 

Mr. Kurve married a widows in 1893, 
having become a widower himself before that 
date, and had in consequence of the marriage 
to suffer much hitter persecution. 

In 1894 he became professor of 
Mathematics m the Fergusson College, Poona, 
and also within a year, a life-member of the 
Deccan Education Society Mr (1 K. (lokhale 
wn* already a member of the Society and a 
professor <»l the college The life-members 
had to work for 20 years on Rs. 73 and odd 
per month This meant considerable sacrifice 
for him, as he was then earning double that, 
amount in Bombay by tuition Prof. Knrve 
pul m this lull period and retired in 1914. Tie 
was a very efficient and successful professor 

After taking a jiraetieal sleji in the cause 
of widow marriage, namely, marrying a widow 
himself, he felt that it had placed an lmpera- 



Wiimcn’s College Hostels 


live duty upon him to try to do his utmost for 
the cause of widow marriage which he had- 
tin braced He realised at once that for a 

systematic and efficient working out- of any 
plan, a responsible body was necessary, and 
with the lielji of friends started the Widow 
Marriage Association. He was its first secre¬ 
tary and Dr (afterwards Sir) R. G. Bhandarker, 
chairman Only those people could become 
members of the Association who had either 
married widows or who had the courage to dine 
w r ith such people of their own caste. Others who ■ 
had sympathy with the cause, were registered 
as sympathisers. A member or a sympathiser 
had to pay a day’s income every year as 
subscription. 

For over two years he worked very hard, ‘ 
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for it. But Ins experience showed that the 
question being a religious one, a high degree of 
morn!'courage was required on the part of the 
man who came forward to marry a widow and 
also on the part of the guardians of widows. 
It was no easy thing in those days to face 
excommunication from society He, therefore, 
began to think that his energy might he more 
usefully directed towards the cause of widows' 
education The question not being n ichgious 
one, would not jnghlen people away fiom it 
The’ best way to advance the cause of the 
widows, he thought, wa« to educate them and 


established on the 14th June, 1890. As no 
funds were at first available, no independent 
Home was started. Mr. Karve began to collect 
contributions, and as money became available, 
a few poor widows were supported in the hostel 
attached to the flovernnieut (inis' High School 
and the Training (’allege for women and educated 
there lie set apart all his savings, namely, 
Rs ],(KK), for the Home, and utilized lus long 
\aeations m doing propaganda work and collect¬ 
ing subscriptions 

Owing to the existence of the Widow 
Mairiage Association and the Hindu Widows' 



I’rof. 1) K. kaiv’, Mi. Ramauanda ( lidltei )<-e. amt wmkiis and £i actuates. of 
the Nulhiliai Damndbt'i Thaikeisry Indian Vt omen's I'mvrrsitv 


make them self-supporting and able to think 
for themselves. So, while continuing to keep 
in touch wdth the widow marriage movement as 
a member of the Managing Committee of the 
Association and taking interest in its work, he 
founded the Hindu Widows’ Home Association. 
The Widow Marriage Association is still work¬ 
ing under an enthusiastic secretary with a fund 
of nearly Rs. 9,000. 

The Hindu Widows' Home Association 
was not started under the control of the Widow 
Marriage Association’; because, if that had 
been done, people would have suspected that 
the object of the Home was more to induce 
tije inmates to get re-married than to educate 
them. $o a separate Association was formally 


Home Association, both founded by Prof. Karve 
and with both of which lie has all along been 
connected, he was between two fires as it were 
Orthodox people suspected that the object of 
the Home was to indirectly piomote willow 
marriage, and reformers of the extreme w’ing 
were dissatisfied with his methods of w r orking 
along the lines of least resistance. But the 
wisdom and tactfulness of Prof. Karve and his 
friends overcame all difficulties. 

The Home is situated at Hingne Budruk 
4 miles outside the city of Poona. When 
there was no road to it—not even a foot track, 
and no conveyance of its m n. Prof. Karve had 
to walk there every day in the evening after 
his college work, spend the night there for the 
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protection of the girls and again walk book to 
college in the morning. That meant trudging 
eight miles every day. “All provisions had 
to he carried there from the city on the head 
and shoulders ” and so Prof Knrvc had himself 
usually to carry a pretty heavy load of vege¬ 
tables and other supplies for the Home. He 
used to teach some of the advanced girls at 
night and in the early morning During the 
long vacations he went away on subscription 
work and made other arrangement* regarding 
the protection of the inmates of the Home 
Greater devotion to a cause no man could 
show. 

The Home is now a colony by itself of 
about 300 souls, situated in a ipiiet and exten¬ 
sive site fifteen acres in extent and four miles 
from the city. Its buildings, to provide resi¬ 
dential and school accommodation, are worth 
Rs 200.000 There are a High School, a 
Training College or Normal school and a 
practising school The Association has an 
endowment fund of Its. 1,00,000, and per¬ 
manent and other fund* of about 70.000 rupee.-. 

The Home has sent out, hundreds of 
educated women in Maharashtra and the 
Marathi-speaking centres outside Maharashtra 

‘Prof. Knrvc lias wnten in his autobiography: 

“In tlir maltpj of wnlow maiuage I followed tin* 
jialli chalked nol by Pandil Jswan handra Vidya'-agai 
of Helical and Vishniishastri Pandit of Maharashtra, and 
bail made it ihc fundamental principle of the Widow 
Man tage Association.’’ 

It was on the 4th March, 1907, that lie 
opened the Mahila Vidvaluyn for giving 
secondary education to Hindu girls. It wa* 
amalgamated with the Widows’ Home school 
in 1915 

The problem of securing devoted work* rs 
for the Widows’ Home and the Mahila 
Vidyalaya constantly engaged his mind The 
Nishkama Karma Matlia was founded by him 
with that object Tn 1915 it was amalgamated 
with the Home and the Mahila Vidyalava. 

The first three members of the Matlia, of 
whom he was one, took the following solemn 
vow: — 

“1 offer my life to the Mission <Matlia), which 
ih to lie founded to conduct the Widows’ Home, the. 
Mahila Vidyalaya and such other institution*, realizing 
the presence of the Supreme Being in my mind. Now 
1 am no longer mv own master. 1 now belong to this 
new organization. Tt may use me in the way it thinks 
fit. Whatever provision the organization make* for me 
and my family will be accepted by me.” 

The idea of the Indian Women’s University 
arose in his mind from the perusal of a booklet 
descriptive of the Japan Woraenfc University 


sent to him by Babu Rivaprasad Gupta and 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar. He founded 
the Indian Women’s University in 1916, though 
at first he had no funds to back him. Money 
came gradually. In 1920 the University got 
what Professor Karve has called' a windfall. 
The late Sir Vithaldas Damodher Thackersey 
gave it the sum of Rs 15,00,000 in the face 
value of 3> per cent. Government paper or 
certain conditions, the first being that, it was t.o 
he named after his mother Rlireemati NiUhibai 
Damodher Thackersey. It, has been so named. 
So long as lie lived, he continued to take great 
practical and active interest in it It has 
since then received other important bequests, 
though of lesser amounts. 

The Indian Women’s University is a very 
great achievement, inasmuch as it has made pro¬ 
gress and acquired stability m spite of the facts 
that it had no recognition from Government, its 
degrees had not the market value which 
(iovcmmcnt-rceognised University degrees 
have, it, is entirely unconnected with any 
leligious, sectarian or denominational pro¬ 
paganda, and its medium of instruction ill all 
subjects, up to the highest, degree, is some 
Indian language, English being only a compul¬ 
sory second language. Before Sir Vithaldas’* 
endowment and even after it, it has depended 
greatly upon contributions made bv the upper 
middle, the middle and the lower middle classes 

It. is for all castes, creeds and religions 

Looking to the needs and circumstances of 
the generality of women and to make it worthy 
of the name of Women’s University, it has given 
Domestic Economy, Domestic Science {includ¬ 
ing Biology, Anatomy, Human Physiology and 
Elements of Psychology with special study of 
the child mind) and Hygiene an important 
place in the scheme of studies. Music, paint¬ 
ing. needle-work and embroidery also have an 
honourable place in the scheme as regular 
subjects of examination. 

The University has high schools that pre¬ 
pare students for the Entrance Examination in 
four languages, Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi and 
Telugu. College education is given for the 
present in the first three languages only. 
Rtudents are allowed to study privately and to 
appear for the entrance and higher examina¬ 
tions, and there are now and then students who 
appear in Hindi, Urdu, Kanarcse and Bengali. 

Prof. Karve thinks • there should be a 
separate Women's University in each linguistic 
area. 

When Prof. Karve was seventy-one he 
undertook a tour round the world for populari#* 
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ing the Women’s University movement and for 
collecting monetary help for it. He had pre¬ 
viously visited all parts of India for the some 
purpose. The foreign countries visited during 
his world tour were: tire at Britain. 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, fSerinany, United 
States of America, Japan, Uganda, Tanganyika. 
Kenya, Zanzibar, South Africa, and Poituguese 
East Africa. 

In his autobiography, entitled Loohintj 
Back, he has summarised certain opinions of 
his on religious matters as follows :— 

(J) Religion should he con lined to I hr (oii'idt lo¬ 
tion of the relations of man with lltt nnki own smm. 
cl all things, nr God 

12 ) Consideration of the tides of eondin I id in,in 
towards himself and other beings. including dumli 
creatines, should he the province of nioiahlv. 

( 3 ) The dictates of one's own const ienn should he 
the guide in one's rejigmus and nnual ui lions. 

( 4 ) No hook in the world i« a levejlrd hook 

- -( 5 ) No individual, past oi piesent. is an imaina- 

tion oi (rod. 

He has not “ formed any opinion on lit** 
i|uestion of rebirth ” After stsitimr some iirp.it 
ments against and for belief m it, he observes : 

1 am, howevci. led to think and feel that if theie 
is truth in the idea of lebirth, I would like to he lioin 
again and again in India to <aiiv on m> work. 

He also declares : 

I have had a vei> sympathetic altitude towards all 
pioginssive movements like the Riahnio Samai, A17 a 
Samaj, Theosophy and Rationalism. 

It was in 3932, when I wont to Bombay 
to deliver the convocation address of the Indian 
Women’s University, that I had the honour ot 
making his acquaintance. Afler the convoca¬ 


tion was over T went to Poona with his son 
Mr. Bhaskar D. Karve and saw his father’s 
institutions there and at llingne Budruk. 

| Regarding Prof. Karve "s ‘Maharashtra 
Village Primary Education Society,’ Dr. R. P. 
Paranjpye writes tn The Hindu and The Leader 
in course of an article on Ins lilt' and mission : 

He li.nl lung leali/ed that ediieatiun of women nr 
gills was not enough Aftei all. in this way he 1011I1I 
reach nnlv a tew of them by means of his in-tituliuns. 
He leahzt'd that the latge inass of the people of India 
lived .11 villages, and saw I hut unless eveiy vitlagei had 
iippoilumty for education, India tould noi advance as it 
.should lie, therefore, launched out n new scheme for 
oigaui/ing rdiii'ilion in villuges , vguin he has begun 
in a -mall way. lie has toundctl a six lety tailed the 
Giaina Slnkshan Mnodal fur starting, 01 lather for help¬ 
ing the villagers to start sihools m villages which had 
no w hool till then lie mntributes Ks. 15 every month 
It (ini the pension ol Rs. 70 that ho receives everv month 
Iriuii the Fcrgtissofi College to this society and spends 
llncc hums evetv day in visiting eveiy single house by 
tin us in difleicnt pails of the «ily of Poona to tolled 
funds im (lie pm pose He ai eepls anything that anybody 
gives Jiom a pin- upwaids. He has thus helped in the 
establishment ul some 25 village schools in various parts 
id Maharashliu To sin h school the villagers contribute 
something themselves, possibly providing accommodation 
ol a soil, and tin Maudal gives a grant of something 
like Ks UK) 01 so per veai To „ee that the schools 
air going on properly an mspedor lias been appointed. 

To find a man ol 80 wotkuig in tins manner 
single-heailed fm a 1 ause wliu li he eoiisideis of national 
linpoilanie must appeal to the imagination of many who 
may not have the same sell-sailifu ing spirit .... 

Prof Kaivc's phvsieal eneigv ts bound less. One 
would not think that that small, thin, unimpiessivc figure 
was 1 a liable of pull inn loilli all this work. He still can 
casdv walk 10 01 15 miles a day and does nearly that 
amount eveiy dav.l 

A broadens! talk on thi‘ 18th April, 1938, 

slight I v enlarged. 

(Compiled iiiiiinly Jrom “ lambing Baik.’’) 






TOYAMA-FOUNDER OF BLOOD-BROTHERHOOD 

By DI1AEMAV1E, m a. 


" Kokuryukai‘ > " I asked leaving aside mv 
cup of iced coffee for a second 

“ Vo, Kokurvukai,” lu* replied rather care¬ 
lessly. 

“But how do you pronounce it?" 
asked. 

“ Ko-ku-rvu-kai,” Ik split the word 
three 

T repeated it with a little difficulty when 
he said. " That s right ” 

lie sipped his coflee .tnd looked at me in 
the peculiiu way which was Okitsu’s Then 
he began tel line, me about the movement com¬ 
monly known as Blood-Brotherhood and Black 
Dragons - 

" The Japanese were victorious m the 
Kusso-Japanese War not only because of their 
superiority due to discipline and physical force 
but also because of a spiritual force working m 
the back of the short-statu red army A patriot. 
Mitsuru Toyama by name, left sometimes be¬ 
fore the Wai, that was the year 190] most 
probably, that the Japanese soldieis wcie 
Hgniics as compared watli the Russians who 
ooked to be giants Hi' organised a party of 
young men Tiny wcie mostly students He 
gave them the name of Ko-ku-rvu-kai, which 
means “Beyond the river Amur” The 
Hussains had decided to extend then eastern 
borders : thev had an eye on Manchuria The 
Japanese could not toleiate this because a cer¬ 
tain section of die people wanted to establish 
their connections with that country In order 
to check the progress of Russia iu the East this 
organization was set up Any young man who 
joined tin- Brotherhood took a solemn vow 
that he’d even lav Ins life at the altar of the 
mothciland whenever he is ordered to do so. 
Hara-kiri is their tnodu s operandi. The man 
goes to the Meiji Shrme and, holding a dagger 
m the right hand, cuts Ins abdomen from left 
to right raising it upwards to the last rib on the 
right side. A martyr is considered to be he 
whose dagger clears its way deep down through 
the intestines. Take the true Samurai of the 
1 old every member of the Brotherhood considers 
hnru-kirr to be one of his ordinary duties.” 

“ Excuse me, how old is Mr. Toyama now?” 
I enquired from my friend. 


“ What d’vou think how old must he be? ’ 
said Okitsu with a little mischief in his eyes 
“ I couldn’t say that,” f replied. “He must 
he above fifty at least ” 

Okitsu was serious: “He is above eighty. 
1 Hunk lie’s nearing eiglily-five ” 

“ What d’vou think if' we call on Inn, 

and 

“1 knew that you'd like to see him,” Okitsu 
-aid, “so I’ve already arranged lor that Om¬ 
it lend Tmno has done that for us We’ll be 
fheie at 2 this afternoon Your host needn’t 
worry about the lunch today. Tonio has in¬ 
vited us to his place From then' we go to 
Mr Toyama’s" 


It was a typical Japanese house. We could 
not, according to the custom, go in with oui 
shoes on 1 was putting oft my shoes W'hen I 
chanced to glance at my wrist It was a 
minute early A middle-aged lady who receiv¬ 
ed us at the main door walked ahead of us 
At the end of the corridor an old man with a 
tlcccy white heard like that of Tolstoy was 
sitting on a mat Behind lus black-rimmed 
spectacles could be seen the narrow eyes like 
tiie eagle's. Then* were no marked wrinkles on 
his face •excepting one or two lines on his fore¬ 
land Ills nose was not long, nor were his 
eais* He had a typically Mongolian face He 
could move lus hands freely in the Kimono but 
perhaps- } Jt . was not feeling strong to do that 
But T was wonder-struck when, after wc had 
bowed to each other, he took up the drumstick 
and began saying prayers to Lord Buddha and 
Saint Niehiren beating at the same time the 
small drum. His voice, though not quite clear, 
could be distinguished from those of the others’. 
The prayers having been finished he smiled at 
us He enquired from Okitsu how the Indian 
friends felt m Japan. Okitsu translated the 
question for us in reply to which I thanked him 
that everywhere we had been received very 
cordially. I asked him, of course through 
Okitsu, if he ever liked to visit India. “ Oh 
yes,’’ he clasped his hands and said, “ India is 
a sacred land for us. Lord Buddha was born 
there. In my youth I had a mind to go 
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there once. But now—now I don’t, think I’m not to take any more trouble 
yoiTng.” And lie smiled. Others joined him. would not agree and eiune to see u* 

The lady, who appeared to be his disciple, at the main door, 
brought us green tea in small beautiful cups. “ Ho that house belonged to Mr Toyama 
There were biscuits too in front of q* They himself? " 1 asked my friend 
looked to be home-made All the same they “ Yes, that was Ins—to lit* mure correct 
were delicious. The taste of the tea being that was the Society's" 


somewhut peculiar, one of us 
left some of it in the cup The 
eagle eyes of Mr Toyama 
o b s e r v 1 n g that, whispered 
something to the lady. A few 
minutes later she brought us 
iced tea. The friend who had 
not done justice to his cup oi 
;rreen tea was sorry that lie 
had given so much trouble to 
the lady 

“ Oh no, no trouble at all 
Tea is no tea if you don't 
take it to your heart's (•(in¬ 
tent," so saving Mr Toyama 
laughed heartily 

There was a good heap of 
hooks lying in one coiner of 
the room, the walls ol which 
consisted of wooden parti¬ 
tion* 1 wanted to know d 
Mr. Toyama still read hooks 
Tie replied although lie had 
reached the last stage of Ilf" 
wjien reading should he done 
with still he had not given up 
the habit, of reading and writ¬ 
ing. This brought in polities 
—Indian, Japanese and niter- 
n a t i o n a 1 There was the 
question of war also Mr 
Toyama did not seem to at¬ 
tach any importance to the 
pacifist movement m tie* 
West. He had certain things 
to say about, the wave oi 
communism which was sweep¬ 
ing many a land in Ihc East. 
At, the end of his talk he 



asked UP to visit Manchuria All autopiaphcd photograph ol Mr. Toyama, the 

also on our way bark to India founder of Blood-brotherhood of Japan 

We consented. At this Mr. 


Toyama gave a chit written by his hand to Mr “ Society! You mean Brotherhood? But 
Tomo for the Minister of Railways who later how does this Society work?” 


on arranged for our journey and other com¬ 
forts. 

We took leave of him at 3. Again there 
was an exchange of bows. When we stood 
in the corridor he too was there be¬ 
side us. We requested him several times 


“ In the beginning lie gave board and 
lodging to certain poor students who came in 
touch with him day and night. They* 
stayed with him but studied in different 
educational institutions. They did every¬ 
thing, even, cleaning and washing, with 
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their own hands. No domestic servants were 
kept. Naturally Mr. Toyama had not a heavy 
burden to bear on his shoulders. The Japanese 
are most loyal to their benefactor. These 
students were always ready to do what their 
spiritual guru bade them to do. As they yew 
older they held many responsible posts m the 
service of the State. Some of them sent 
regularly quite a good sum of money to their 
preceptor. During the last thirty years Mr. 
Toyama has helped hundreds of young men 
with the result, that, it is said, nearly sixty 
thousand people are at his back today Now 
every Ministry in Japan respects Mr Toyama 
Some ol the ministers feai him, others seek 
lus help." 

I learnt several other things besides these 
about Mr. Toyama and Ins Brotherhood An 
interesting story was related to me about bis 
influence. Several years ago when 1 lit* present 
Emperor ol Japan was young and his father 
was alive, the Prince was engaged to the 
daughter ol a feudal lord. The person in 
charge oi the royal household affairs wits jealous 
ol that, lord He did not like that the lord’s 
daughter be niariied to the Pimee. Easy access 
as lie had to the Emperor lie dinned the doubt 
into tIn* master's ears that the pnncess to-be 
was suspected of phthisis In this way lie made 
the Hmperoi break the engagement. 

When Mi Toyama came to know of this 
he was enraged. “Tins is sheer fiulhlc-^ness,” 
said lie to Ins hand, “ and tnitldessiiess on the 
part of a king is a national sin ’’ Then he 
sent an appeal to the King that such a thing 
did not become an exalted personage like the 
Emperoi. But no heed was paid to it At 
this Mr. Toyama ordered mu thousand oi his 
disciples to perfoim hara-kni. Tiny proceeded 
to the Shrine with the guru at the head Mr. 
Toyama knelt, down hi fore the presiding deity 
anil prayed thus: “ An exalted person is going 
to commit a great am.- In order to cheek him 
from doing that these youths have come to 
offer their lives. Pray accept their humble 
offer 1 " 

No sooner had he uttered these words than 
a young man stepped forward and cut up his 
abdomen. The next moment a human body 
lay there in a pool of blood. The second youth 
followid him and so the third. When the news 
of hara-kiri reached the Emperor in his palace 
he was struck with horror. A messenger with a 
message in a steel cover and u royal standard 
in his hand ran from the palace to the shrine. 
The leader read aloud the message • of ‘ the 
Emperor to the members ol' the Brotherhood 


present there. The King had promised that he 
would not break the engagement of the Prince 
contracted with the daughter of the feudal lord. 
The resolve of hara-km was given up by the 
rest of (,he youth who later on went back to 
their headquarter in the form of a procession. 

The late Sun Yat-sen, the great political 
leader of Chinn, was once considered to be an 
enemy of Japan It is said that, when he w r as 
voung lie excited his countrymen against the 
Japanese But in las later life lie was found 
to bo a friend of Japan .It was Mr. Toyama 
with whom Sun stayed once when he was in 
Tokyo. Mr. Toyama gave a party m honour 
of the Chinese patriot and showered praises 
upon him. Dr Sun Yat-sen in return admired 
Japan and the Japanese for their hospitality, 
cordiality and patnotism A question w r as 
troubling the minds of so many Japanese guest", 
m the party A journalist gave a hit of his 
iniiiil when lie asked “How is it that Doctor 
Sun was not a Irieml ot Japan m lu< earlier 
life'’" At this the Doctor explained that he 
wanted to mluse the spirit ol patriotism then 
m the masses by exciting their hatred 
against the foreigners America and certain 
Euro]lean countries were helping lmu finan¬ 
cially He used that money m exciting the 
Chinese against the Japanese But when there 
was sufficient, awakening among the Chinese 
he gave uj) that policv and laconic a friend of 
Japan. 

More Ilian twenty years ago the late Lain 
Bujpal Rai went to Japan from America Few 
people knew him there then. In a short, time 
lie felt so lonely that lie made up lus mind to 
leave that country and go hack to America 
An Indian student introduced him to Mr. 
Toyama who gave a party in lus honour. 
Several journalists attended the function. He 
gave them all a sketch of the Bala’s life. The 
next morrow found Bala Bajpat Rai in every 
morning 'paper He was admired as an orator, 
writer, social ri former and patriot Thus hr 
one day the name Bn]pat Rai became a house¬ 
hold word After that Balaji stayed there for 
more that eight months. 

Bala Bajpat Rai was most probably in 
Japan when the well-known Mr. Rashbehari 
Bose reached there Mr. Bose began mixing 
with the Indian students. He used to meet 
Mr. Toyama every now and then. Me had 
stayed in Japan for nearly two years when the 
British Consul at Tokyo came to know that he 
was the revolutionary Rashbehari Bose. Japan 
and England were great friends then. But the 
Japanese Minister for Foreign Affaire had 
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empathy for the Indian students in Japan. 
When however there was pressure the Minister 
was forced to pass orders for turning Mr. Bose 
out of the country. In certain political circles 
it was given out that he was a spy of the 
Germans and hence that action was necessary. 
Ten days’ time was allowed to him. During 
that period only one boat was to leave the 
shores of Japan for Hong Kong where the 
British Police could easily catch hold of Mr 
Bose. Bose, however, decided to defy the orders 
of the Japanese Government. Fifteen Japanese 
officers of Police surrounded the lodging of Mr. 
Bose. He came out and told them frankly 
that he was prepared to be treated by them in 
whatever manner they liked. Even death at 
their hands would be welcomed by him. He 
appealed them not to turn him out of the 


country. But what could the Police do when 
they had strict orders from above! Mr. Toyama 
came to the rescue of Mr. Bose then. Some¬ 
how he took Bose away to his own house. None 
of the officers came to know where Bose had 
gone to. Even if they had known that they 
would not have dared to face Mr. Toyama. 
For three years Mr. Bose did not come out of 
his place of hiding. Alter that there was a 
change in the Ministry. The new Minister for 
Foreign Affairs did not think it proper to go 
into the question again. Thus Mr. Bose was 
once again free. He married a young Japanese 
lady so that some years later he had a son and 
a daughter. Now Mr. Bose is considered to 
be somebody in the Indian circle. Like Mr. 
Bose himself everybody there knows how much 
he owes to Mr Mitsuru Toyama. 


K. NARASIMHA IYENGAR 

A Groat Indian Figure in Malaya 

By (1. PARTHASARATHY 


By the death of Mr. K. Narasimha Iyengar at 
the early age of 47, Indians in Malaya have 
lost a noble and spotless leader. 

Mr. K. Narasimha Iyengar was bom on 3rd 
July, 1890, in the beautiful little village of 
Nangaivaram on the banks of the Cauvory, 
a few miles west of Triehinopoly. South 
India. 

He was a student of the Hindu Secondary 
School, Triehinopoly, and his keen intelligence 
was even then appreciated by his headmaster 
Mr. C. Rangaswamy Iyer who had a great love 
for the boy. While fourteen Mr. Iyengar lost 
his father which gave a rude shock to the 
young mind. He joined his fourth form in the 
St. Joseph’s College, Triehinopoly, where he was 
the pet student of Rev. Father Leigh, S. I. 
It was Fr. Leigh who first planted firm 
into the lad’s mind ideas of correct significance 
of words, thorough knowledge of grammar, 
essay writing and above all, discipline. 
Matriculating in December, 190f7, Mr. 
Narasimha Iyengar joined the S. P. G. 
College, Triehinopoly. Rev. Allan F. Gardiner, 
the Principal, granted him a free scholar¬ 
ship as a result of his appreciation 
of the lad’s abilities. The' Rev. Allan F. 

71—9 


Gardiner’s fame as a distinguished Shakes¬ 
pearean scholar is well known and under that 
great savant Mr. Narasimha Iyengar learned 
to love Shakespeare. Simultaneously with 
this the lad was keenly interested in the 
study of Tamil, his mother tongue, and 
took lessons under Pichai Ibrahim Pulavar, 
the poet, and later under Pundit N. M. 
Venkataswamy Nattar, now of the Annamalai 
University, Chidambaram. The young student’s 
ramblings in Kambar and Shakespeare infused 
into him a great love for music and art. After 
a three years’ study he left college in 1914 
without, completing the course on account ox 
his sudden ill health. He had already lost his 
mother in 1911. 

About the end of 1915 he joined the 
Accountant-General’s Office, Rangoon, as a 
clerk and resigned in 1920 on account of ill 
health. Like Robert Louis Stevenson who 
wandered over the South Sea Islands in search 
of health Mr. Iyengar travelled the length and 
breadth of Upper Burma for a number of 
months in the vai^ hope of better health an<^ 
in sheer disgust he despaired of service in 
Burma and left for Malaya and lived with his 
brefther Mr. K. 8. Raj am who was the Manager 
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of the Industrial Press, Kuala Lumpur. . He 
had married m 1918. 

Malayan Career 

From December, 1920, his Malayan career 
began. He joined the Industrial Press as 
Assistant Manager and m August, 1921, the 
first Tamil newspaper of Malaya, the 
Tamilaham as a bi-weekly edition was started 
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which was highly popular and successful till 
he left the concern about the middle of 1923. 

Early m 1924 Mr. Iyengar and his brother 
Mr. K. S Rajam established the Art Printing 
Works. On September 10th of the same year 
the Tamil Ncsan was started as a weekly news¬ 
paper. Frem its very inception it stood for 
non-party, non-communal interests and Mr. 
Iyengar was a staunch supporter of theism and 
the interests of the poorer classes, especially 
the Harijans. When Swami Sahajanandam of 
the Nandanar Mutt, Chidambaram, visited 
Malaya, the Swami found in Mr. Iyengar the 
strongest and ipost sincere supporter of his 
cause and expressed it adequately on many 
later occasions. 


By the end of 1927 the need for an English 
edition was felt and a few pages were set apart 
for the English matter in the Tamil edition 
itself. Later from January, 1928, the Tamil 
Ncsan English Supplement was issued separately. 
On 1st March, 1929, the English Supplement was 
converted into the Indian Pioneer weekly and 
the Tamil Nesan into a bi-weekly. On the 
18th August, 1930, the Pioneer ceased publica¬ 
tion and as pointed out m an announcement 
Mr. Iyengar suffered a net loss of over $5,000. 
He now limited himself to the Tamil Ncsan. 

Within a year after the Art Printing Works 
had been started his elder brother, his only 
support, died suddenly at the early age of 41 
and since then he stood alone to face the 
world 

Very bad health worried him in 1926 and 
he unwillingly left for India on a holiday and 
returned next year He now put his whole 
vigour into the business. Times favoured him 
and lie steadily built the edifice of his valuable 
institution. In 1932 a lot of new machinery 
and materials wore purchased and the office 
was removed to its present premises No, 80, 
Ampting Street, Kuala Lumpur, in November, 
1932 From 4th January, 1934, the paper was 
published thrice weekly and the response was 
encoui aging. 

Towards the end of 1934 he took a short holi¬ 
day in India and came back in May, 1935. On 
his return he drew elaborate plans for a full- 
fledged Indian daily with other allied publica¬ 
tions and invited the co-operaton of interested 
friends. But they still did not realise the 
eagerness of his mission and his purpose. But 
Mr. Iyengar was not the man to go back on 
his plans. He stuck to them firmly. Alone, 
single-handed, in a distant country like Malaya, 
he issued the Tamil Nesan Daily Edition on the 
20th February, 1937, and when Pundit 
Jawaharlal Nehru visited Malaya a few months 
later the Daily sent a special staff reporter 
throughout the country wherever the great 
leader went and it is needless to say that the 
700,000 of Indians rose in response and the 
circulation was most encouraging. 

In the meanwhile the constant strain told 
on his health and he took short holidays at 
health resorts but his physical strength was 
already giving way. He was removed to 
hospital and the end came suddenly. On 
Friday, 4th February, 1938, passed away K. 
Narasimha Iyengar, a great Indian figure in 
Malaya. 

Mr. Narasimha Iyengar was a profound 
scholar in English and Tamil and had a deep 
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knowledge of the Vaishnavite philosophy, 
Astronomy and Astrology. He was well built. 
He was a man of principles and more a man 
of action than of words. His watchword was 
Discipline. In his own quiet and unostenta¬ 
tious manner he had played his part manfully 
for the amelioration of the Indians, especially 
the toiling labourers, in Malaya. His active 
and ceaseless campaign through the columns of 
his Tamil Nesan and Indian Pioneer largely 


contributed to the appointment of Indian 
Members to the Straits and F. M. S. Councils 
and the Indian Immigration Committee. Then 
again when the fixing of wages for Key districts 
came up for public enquiry he spared no pains 
to draw pointed attention to the minimum geeds 
of the labourer. 

Today we have lost him, but he has left 
behind him his institution—-the Tamil Nesan — 
strong enough to stand firm. 


NEW DEFINITION OF THE EMPIRE 

By M. MANSINHA 


On the 16th of February, 1938, Professor 
Reginald Coupland, professor of Colonial 
History, Oxford, delivered an interesting lecture 
in the King’s College, Newcastle. His subject 
was ‘ Nationalism in the British Empire ’ and 
the audience, which was large, was mostly 
British with a sprinkling of Indians, Africans 
and Jews. Professor Morrison, professor of 
History, King’s College, took the chair. 
Professor Coupland spoke to this effect; 

Nationalism has come to be understood 
now in two senses. The ordinary sense in¬ 
volves the patriotic instinct in man—a love 
for the soil on which one is born, and which is 
universal and harmless. But in these days 
there has appeared another type of nationalism, 
which is aggressive and which, in the intoxica¬ 
tion of patriotic fervour, tries to impose its 
own superiority over others. To this type of 
nationalism is due the irrational demand for 
colonies by centain powers in Europe. 

It is true, whenever questioned, these 
powers often point their fingers towards the 
British Empire and ask why they should not 
have empires like that. But they do not under¬ 
stand that the British Empire is no longer an 
‘Empire’ so-called, but a Commonwealth of 
Nations—a small league of nations. Within 
this Commonwealth, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand are, to all intents and purposes, 
independent countries. Ireland is independent 
now and although it is now divided in two, a 
day will come when the whole of Ireland will 
be one country. Palestine is a mandatory 
state told Britain will be there only so long as 
the Aftfcs and the Jews take time to stand on 


their own legs. It is obvious however that, 
Egypt too is independent now. 

Now, what about India? Great Britain is 
earnest in granting India Dominion Status. 
By the new Constitution the Indians have more 
power than what, the Canadians had by the 
Durham Report. The Indians desire freedom 
all at once, but the British Government desires 
it by a gradual process. The Indians ought to 
be patient about it and try to work the Consti- 
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tution to its fullest advantage. In future, 
whether India wishes to remain within thsf 
Empire or to go outside i., depends entirely on 
the Indians. 

So where is the * Empire 1 of Great Britain 
now? The, word ‘ Empire ' had a possessory 
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sense attached to it. But the present British 
Empire changes the meaning into a brotherhood 
of independent and self-governing nations. The 
clamour for colonies by other powers is 
absolutely unjustified, if ut the back of it there 
is their jealousy of Britain’s Empire, inasmuch 
as, Britain does not possess or does not want to 
possess, any part of it in the sense that they 
want to have the colonies. They ought to 
know that the British Empire is or going to be 
a brotherhood of self-governing and independent 
nations. 

This is, in a nut-shell, what Professor 
Coupland said that evening. While speaking 
about India lie paid a tribute to the admirable 
and inspiring peisonahty of Mahatma Gandhi 
and expressed his wonder and astonishment, at, 
how India a vast continent, in itself, with its 
surging millions oi population, divided into so 
many provinces each distinct in its own culture 
and each speaking a language of its own, with 
numerous religions and grades of civilization, 
with diverse types of people ranging froin the 
highly intellectual Brahmin down to the lowest 
pariah, was now pulsating with one idea of 
being independent, and with the one com¬ 
mon enthusiasm of nationalism. He said it was 
possible because, never before in history, the 
whole of India was under one administration 
as it is now under the British and secondly, 
every educated Indian speaks English which 
provides the Indian intelligent^ with a common 
language. He then praised the Congress for 
having accepted the provincial offices in seven 
provinces and wished that Indians should see 
their way to accepting and working out the 
Federal scheme. 

After the lecture there was to be tea and 
talks. That evening only two Indians from 
Orissa were present at the lecture, 1 being one 
of the two. But it so happened later that 
almost the whole of that evening was occupied 
by discussions on India. As soon as the talks 
began an English lecturer asked about the safe¬ 
guards in the new Indian Constitution. Pro¬ 
fessor Coupland tried to explain that there are 
safeguards in every Constitution and there 
were safeguards in Canadain Constitution too 
as there are in Indian Constitution now. These 
safeguards arc rarely to be used and they are 
expected to be withdrawn when circumstances 
'outgrow their necessity. The safeguards in 
Indian Constitution, it must be confessed, are 
there to see to the British interests in India and 
to the rights of the Covenanted Civil'* Service. 
But they are there to see to the interests of the 


minorities too and among others the Europeans 
are a small minority in India. 

I am not a student of politics, nor is 
my Indian friend who was with me. But being 
Indians I felt it my duty to speak for India 
and give the Indian point of view of the new 
Constitution. I explained how the safeguards 
of the Civil Service hampered the activities of 
the ministers and revealed the hollowness of 
autonomy in the provinces. I also said how 
poorly equipped the ministers were financially 
in proportion to their gigantic responsibilities 
These responsibilities, 1 said, were the accumu¬ 
lation of the errors of two hundred years of 
British regime in India—the vast problems of 
illiteracy, poverty, and lack of rural development 
in India. I explained also why Indians of all 
classes were opposed to a Federal scheme where 
the nominees of the autocratic princes and the 
representatives of communal interests would 
naturally form a permanent and predominant 
reactionary bloc. 

And above all where is the assurance of 
India getting even Dominion Status from 
Britain ? There is nothing in the new 
Constitution to hold out such a hope- In the 
1919 Reforms there was a time-limit of ten 
years. But this Constitution seems to be a 
permanent affair, perpetuating the control of 
the Indian nation by a well-protected 
bureaucracy. This is how political India thinks, 
said I. 

Professor Coupland was ready with a reply. 
Said he: 

‘‘ It is true there will be reactionary 
elements in the Federal Assembly. But in spite 
of that the scheme is well-worth a trial, 
inasmuch as it will complete the unity of India, 
welding the States and the Provinces into one 
great whole and the States too in coming into 
closer contact with the provinces will gradually 
conform themselves to democratic ideals. 
And even if there is no assurance given in the 
Constitution as to India’s getting Dominion 
Status in the near future, ‘ let it be known that 
it is the desire of every thoughtful Englishman 
that India should be free.’ The constitution 
was made at a time when the British Cabinet 
was extremely conservative. But things have 
changed now and those Englishmen who think 
in the old Imperialistc way are doing harm to 
this country.” 

At the end of the talks Professor Morrison, 
the President of the evening deliberations, 
remarked that the University of Oxford is 
notoriously conservative. It was remarkable 
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indeed'to bear a professor of Oxford speak in 
this liberal manner and feel the change that has 
come over English political thought. He said 
also that in the light of these talks, the clamour 
for colonies by other powers was irrational and 
barbaric and he questioned the right of one 
nation forcibly ruling over another. 

When the meeting broke up Professor 
Coupland shook hands with me and told me 
that he was pleased that the discussions were 
carried on in such good spirit. 

In fact in the whole lecture and the dis¬ 
cussions over it later on, it was the liberal 
spirit that was really remarkable. Is this not 
a changed outlook? Indeed since I came to 


this country last September, I haven’t come 
across a single statement in the newspapers and 
journals that cun be even distantly described as 
purely anti-Indian. On the other hand numer¬ 
ous articles in the dailies and the weeklies 
have been published expressing sympathy with 
and appreciation of the. way the Congress 
ministries are working out the. Constitution in 
the provinces. Even the conservative and 
aristrocatic Times has surprised us by its reason¬ 
able attitude to Indian situations. 

All that we wish is that this happy relation 
that is just beginning may grow' stronger 
between the two great countries of the world, 
as the times go by. 


MAJOR YEATS-BROWN’S CARICATURE OF INDIA AND 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


[In February and March last there appeared 
in two German papers reports of two 
- lectures delivered by Major Francis Yeats- 
Brown before the Universities of Berlin and 
Munich. He is known as author of the novel 
Bengal Lancers and the film Bengali. Cuttings 
of the German reports of these two lectures from 
I two German papers have been sent to us from 
" Munich by Srijut Raghu Nayak, to whom our 
countrymen, including ourselves, wdll feel grate¬ 
ful. Professor Dr. V. V. Gokhale of Checna- 
Bhavan, Santiniketan, has kindly translated 
I these reports into English at our request, for 
which we thank him. The translations are 
printed below.— Editor, The Modern Review.\ 

Report by the “Berliner Abendblatt” (Berlin) 
on 20th February, 1938. 

The Spanish tragedy repeats itself in 
India. A Briton declares : Never will 
England leave India, because England needs 
India! 

Berlin, 19th February. 

Under the auspices of the Anglo-German 
v Association and the English Seminary of the 
University of Berlin, the well-known author 
and authority on India, Major Francis Yeats- 
Brown delivered an address on the “ Future of 
India,” after he was introduced . by Prof, 
fiehirmer Of the English Seminary. First deal¬ 
ing with the present situation in India, the 


lecturer observed that the enormous population 
was still increasing at a surprising rate, but 
was divided by irreconcilable hatred bom of 
religion and race 

(>n the one hand there were 239 millions of 
Hindus and on the other 77 i millions of 
Mohammedans. Further there were 4 millions 
of Sikhs, who, being branched off from 
Hinduism, formed at present a nation by itself 
and represented a very energetic and well-to- 
do people. Again, there were 560 almost 
independent Indian princes, the majority of 
whom were very jealous of each other. As 
against, these peoples stand the 2,000 British 
officials and 68,000 British soldiers for main- 
taming peace. 

The Native rulers are certainly not angels, 
but the tyranny exercised by them may be 
called mercy, m comparison with what is 
happening today under the name of “ democratic 
government ” in these provinces, which are still 
called ‘ British ’ Indian, but which are governed 
by Indian politicians, who are under the 
influence of the Cominterm Rights and laws 
are disappearing. The Universities are in a 
state of revolt. Religion is being buried and 
family-life ridiculed. Hundreds of agitators, 
trained in Moscow, ana working among the 
people. The Spanish tragedy is repeating itself 
in the farmers’ districts in India. Wherever 
election booths are erected, there rules open and 
shameless bribery. 
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“ What we arc, as a whole, doing in India,*' 
continued the Lecturer, " is to give the advocates 
and money-lenders opportunities to oppress the 
farmers. That is not only my view, but the view 
of nine-tenths of those Englishmen who know 
India. It is important, that these things must 
be declared in foreign countries as well as at 
home by ub, so that other people may know, 
that we Englishmen are not such fools—nor 
even such hypocrites—as we appear to be. The 
world has often discovered with' surprise, that 
we have our own peculiar qualities as a race. 
In spite of repeated protestations—which, how¬ 
ever, I deeply regret—that we shall remain in 
India only so long as the Indians have not learnt 
to manage their own affairs independently, t 
repeat, that we will remain in India. England 
needs India’s trade and India needs England’s 
guidance.” 

Among those present were the Ambassador 
Sir George Ogilvie-Forbes and Sir Roger 
Chance, of the British Embassy and Prof. 
Sarolea of Edinburgh and others. 


Report by the “ Voelkischer Beobachter ” 
(Berlin), an organ of the Nazi Party, on 4th 
March, 1938. 

The Future of India 
(An address delivered by Major Francis 
Yegts-Brown). 

" Upon the invitation of the Anglo-German 
Association of Berlin Major Francis Yeats- 
Brown, the aut hor of the “ Bengali ” and 
“ Children of the Mother Ganges ” spoke in 
the Auditorium of the Munich University on 
the “Future of India.” He represented the 
* mixture of different races and peoples ’ as the 
main problem of India. He described how 
India has been continuously ruled by foreigners 
through the centuries; how the first conquerors, 
the Aryans, kept themselves aloof from the 
native population by means of the paste 
system, as they instinctively recognised that 
hereditary qualities would not disappear, in 
their effort to maintain the race efficiency on 
a high level. 

The climate undermined the strength if 
Aryans, who were conquered by foreigners 


The English, who were the last conquerors, only 
gradually came to the realization that they 
had conquered a country of 200 millions, 
containing the most varied races. 

A historical review will show, that the 
future of India can never be shaped according 
to the ideals and rules of English parlia- 
mentariamsm. No Indian thinks that men are 
equal. The increasing population is divided 
by an irreconcilable hatred, founded on religious 
belief and race. 

On the one hand, there are the 293 millions 
of Hindus, on the other the 77% millions of 
Mohammedans Besides these, we find 4 
millions of Sikhs, who are related with Hindus, 
but represent an energetic, well-to-do and 
independent people. Nearly 560 independent 
Indian princes rule over nearly 2/5 of the land. 
In this country, 2,000 British officials and 68,000 
British soldiers are tiying to maintain peace. 

The India Act of 1935 would bring the 
Indians a large measure, of self-government. 
But in India there are several nations which 
would be in a position to build up separate 
governments independently. At any rate, the 
democratic conceptions, current in England, 
have been renounced by the Indians, since 
thousands of years Very few Indians would 
indeed be prepared to reject the constitution, 
given to them by the Act of 1935. 

The Native rulers do exercise tyranny, 
which however, is less than the one, which the 
so-called dcmociatic governments in British 
Indian provinces, is capable of, ruled as they 
are by politicians, who are influenced by the 
Cominterm. The Universities are in a state of 
revolt. Religion is buried and family-life 
ridiculed Hundreds of professional agitators 
are working among the people. £ 

It is often said, that the Englishmen will 
remain in India only so long as the Indians are 
not able to manage their own affairs. I, "how¬ 
ever, declare emphatically, that we wilt con¬ 
tinue to remain there. We have done much 
for India, but our work is not yet over. India 
needs the British guidance as much as Great 
Britain needs the Indian trade. Both lands 
will -work together as honorable and peace- 
loving partners and thus accomplish one of the 
greatest experiments ever seen in history. 



Book Reviews 



Books in the principal European and Indian languages 
are reviewed in The Modern Review. But reviews of all books *»ent cannot 
be guaranteed. Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, 
pamphlets, reprints of magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The 
receipt of books received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can btiv 
enquiries i elating thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices 
is published—Editor, The Modern Review. 


ENGLISH 

BALANCES OF PAYMENTS 1936: Series of 
League of Nations Publications, 1037. II. A. 16. 
India: The Book Company, Ltd., College Square, 
4/4A, Calcutta. Indian Branch Office of the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations, 8. Curzon Road, New Delhi. 
Pages : 236, Price Rs. 6; $1.50. 

'The 1936 issue of the annua] volume on Balances 
of Payments, published by the Economic Intelligence 
Service of the League of Nations, analyses the international 
accounts of 36 countries in lecent years, as against 29 
countries in last year’s edition. All the principal trading 
countries of the world arc included, except Italy, for 
which no data are available since 193u. To enable 
students of international economic relations to draw use¬ 
ful conclusions from the material compiled in this volume, 
* most of the statements for individual countiies—though 
not all—are based on a special form which was Bent 
to Slates Members of the League, and the full text of 
which is included in the volume. In any case, compar¬ 
able figuies for the following principal groups of items 
are given for practically all countries represented : mer- 
, chandise, interest and dividends, other services, gold, and 
P capital items Bub-divided into long-term operations and 
4 short-term operations. 

The chapter devoted to a detailed analysis of recent 
tendencies in international business liansactions, is an 
exhaustive one. The changes in the balance on current 
r account of creditor and debtor countiies, the international 
V movements of capital from one country to another, the 
effects of the recent impiovcment in world trade and 
the increase in the prices of some raw materials upon 
the balances of payments of creditor and debtor countries, 
are subjects of careful scrutiny. Equal attention is paid 
to the effects of tourist traffic, emigrants’ remittances, 
capital market and gold movements. 

Moat of the detailed statements given for individual 
countries are accompanied by a summary table showing 
the balances, and fo- the last few years also, the totals 
of all inward and outward payments. For the sake of 
1 easy comparison, these balances have been converted 
into United States gold dollars and have been entered 
In a synoptical table which is a feature of the chapter 
on recent tendencies. 

One of the tables shows that the aggregate balance on 
- account of current international business transactions of 
the three principal creditor countries, i.e., the United 
‘States, the United Kingdom and. France, was passive 
In 193$ by 259 million gold dollars. This of course 
that a reciprocal change has taken place in the 


aggregate balance of debtor countries and that the strain 
to which these countries had been put in their interna¬ 
tional transactions has relaxed. On thp other hand, 
although there was a considerable increase in interna¬ 
tional payments of dividends and in receipts from 
shipping services, which benefited mostly the creditor 
countries, there were few new capital issues Boated in 
international capital maikeis for the account of debtor 
countries. 

An interesting sign of the general improvement is 
the rise in international payments on account of tourist 
expenditure, by neatly 40% between 1934 and 1936. 

S. 

THE MAHARAJA OF BIKANER, A Biocraphy : 
By K. M. Pamkkar, 1937, Oxford Uwvers.ty Press, 
London. Pp. 400. Price 18s. net. 

Mr. i'amkkar is a versuule writei, who has specialized 
hi nisei I in the polity of Indian States and is recognized 
as their accomphsncd spokesman. We greatly admire 
his commendable execution of a delicate task in writing 
an infoiming biograph) oi an eminent living prince, 
presenting to the woild a balanced and correct view of 
the Maharaja's life and vmik and showing thereby what 
good an Indian Prince <an do in the midst of advene 
sunoundings. We presume that the undertaking was not 
prompted hy the Maharaja himself, as it is ushered by 
Lord Haidinge with his own shi rt foreword pointing 
out the value of the Maharaja's seivices to his country 
in addition to the successful admimstntion of his own 
Stale. The volume indeed constitutes an important 
chapter of modern Indian history and deserves to be 
in the hands of those who are shaping the destiny of 
India at the present moment. It tersely summarises the 
position and difficulties of Indian princes, a grasp of 
which is so very essential in harmonising the two essential 
halves of the Indian nation. 

There are many features in the present Maharaja 
of Bikaner’s paBt life, which are more or less common 
to that of several other Indian rulers and which on that 
account appear to assume a stereotyped character, die 
same monol< nous tale, that is to say, of a minority 
administration, tuition under an English guardian, 
intrigues of the palace and of the hereditary nobles, the 
wranglinps with the British Residents, state-visits by the 
Viceroys, the usual items of administrative reforms such 
as roads, railways, canals, buildings and even the erec¬ 
tion of equestrian statues to beautify the capital. But 
it is a pleasure to read in Mr. Panikkar’s well arranged 
seventeen topical chapters how ing •niobaly the Maharaja 
Ganga Singh has carved out of his hard surroundings 
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an outlet for his innate powers of head and heart and 
how manfully he haa played hia part m the post-war 

E mblems of India, It ia this latter portion of the present 
iography which is both interesting and instructive, 
revealing aa it does the Maharaja’s tact in handling 
many important problems involving vital Indian concerns 
towards a successful termination. Few know the inner 
working of recent rvents and one is agreeably struck 
with the patriotic and laudable course which the 
Maharaja has adopted between two conflicting calls of 
duty, viz., his loyalty to imperial Britain and the 
permanent interests of his own enslaved nation. 

The Chamber of Princes and the present consumma¬ 
tion of the Indian Federation, consisting of British India 
and the States, are two most noteworthy achievements 
directly initiated by the Maharaja’s own personal 
exertions. He has always played a prominent and 
beneficial role in Indian politics and attained a unique 
position as India's ambassador striving for the lasting 
good of India. He first distinguished himself by the 
part he took in the great war so that he was invited 
by the Imperial Government as a member of the Peace 
Conference and thereafter represented India at the several 
Imperial and Round Table Conferences and also at the 
League of Nations. This has made him a world figure 
and it must he said to his ciedit that in all his activities 
he has faithfully served the interests of the whole 
Indian nation, although it may be doubted whether all 
these conferences and the world-wide deliberations have 
at all materially contributed to the eventual good of 
India. The Maharaja’s honest endeavour cannot, however, 
he for a moment doubted. More than once he has 
emphatically declared that “ after the States’ concern for 
the Empire, our gieatest anxiety is to see our country 
progressing and prospering and our fellow countrymen 
in India receiving what is their due.” As a loyal 
Prince with his unavoidable affiliations to the British 
Crown, he had to put British interests first and the 
Indian inteiests next. An average Indian, however, would 

f iut India’s interests first and the British interests next, 
ndecd the various quotations from the Maharaja’s 
speeches and writings form a happy background for 
his life's mission. 

At the piesenl moment, when the question of Indian 
Federation is engaging the attention of every thinking 
man, thr dear enunciation by the Maharaja of Bikaner 
of the States’ position and altitude towards “the new 
and integral nationalism of the Indian people” is a 
great advance in the right direction. Tl is expected 
that, shrewd as the Maharaja is, he fully realizes 
the implication- of Federation, the growing strength 
of democratic feeling in India, and the consequent 
sacrifice lequired on the part of Indian States. They 
can no longer look upon their States as the.ir own 
private patrimony, as merely means of personal enjoy¬ 
ment and gieed. but as a divine inis' which thev have 
to discharge faithfully and m all conscience. Mr. 
Pamkkar himself has quoted the oriental ideal of King- 
ship being ever present before the mental vision of the 
Maharaja and it is but fitting that the Maharaja should 
now boldly come forth to call upon all his order to 
make a voluntary surrender of those rights and privi¬ 
leges of Purna-Swarajya, which the British Government 
have already yielded to the people under their charge 
and thus help to fulfil the sacred ideal of a united Indian 
nation within his own lifetime. Japan owes her rise 
to a similar sacrifice of powers on the port of her nobi¬ 
lity : the Indian Princes have already long enjoyed 
autocratic rule: ht ia in vain for them to ci vet the aame 
powers in perpetuity. Circumstance* will sooner or 


save much trouble to themselves if they do this-of their 
own accord. Let the Maharaja of Bikaner* give the 
answer by taking the lead. 

G. S. Sajtoesai 

THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION AND ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION OF INDIA : By Dr. Bol Krishna. Published 
by School and College Book-stall, Kolhapur; 1937, 
Pp. 6+256. Price Re. 1-8. 

In this small but admirable book on the Federal 
Constitution as envisaged by the Government of 
India Act, 1935, the author has tried to give as much! 
useful and relevant information for the students and the' 
general reader as he possibly could wi hin a 
limited Bcope. In an introductory chapter Dr. Bal 
Krishna has tried to explain the fundamental differ¬ 
ences in the various types of constitution and haa also 
put down the merits and demerits of each type. He has 
also tried to deal briefly yet clearly the various essential 
and predominant features of a modern state. The author 
has devoted one whole chapter to the growth of the 
Indian Constitution specially from the Minto-Morley 
reforms ot 1909 and has referred at some length to the 
various events and developments in Indian politics since 
1919 to the passing ot the present Art. The scheme of 
the Federal Constitution for India has been discussed 
and dealt with in an independent chapter and Dr. Bal 
Krishna tias stated tue reasons for provincial autonomy, 
and has discussed the factors contributory to the Indian 
Federal ('institution and the difficulties in the way of 
a normal type of Federation in India. The author haa' 
devoted one separate chapter to each of the following * 
viz., the Home Government, the federal Government, 
Provincial Government, Federal and Provincial Legis¬ 
latures, and powers of the Legislatures. The chapter.- 
on Indian Finances briefly gives a review of the financial 
changes since the reforms; and after describing the new 
scheme of federal finance the author puts down the 
criticism of the Niemeyar award and details all the finan¬ 
cial safeguards on the Central revenues as imposed by 
Constitution. The chapters on Administration of Justice, 
on problems of the new constitution. Local Self-government,! 
and on Administrative problems not only give us the 
remaining important provisions of the Act but also give 
for the information of the readers many deta-ls of the 
present administration which are not directly dealt with in 
the new Constitution. The chapter on Indian Statea 
sums up all the provisions of the Act whicH refer to I 
the States, but it dues not go further. The author comes 
Lom an important Indian States (Kolhapur) and hence it 
is expected of him that he will throw some light on and 
explain in fuller details the obscure and difficult yet 
very interesting and intriguing problems of Ind’an India. 
Again, when dealing with the growth and the development 
of the Federal scheme the author has not fully brought 
out the part played by the Indian States in it, nor hat - 
it been made clear how the various constitutional and 
legal difficulties arising out of the problems of die Indian 
States were finally and automatically solved by their greet¬ 
ing to federate with British Indian provinces. The centri¬ 
petal forces that ate working today in India are daily 
bringing the two Indias nearer to each other; the pro¬ 
blem of the Indian States, therefore, is the problem of 
tomorrow, and hence it is earnestly hoped that the author; 
will make good this deficiency when bringing out ita 
second edition. In the end the author has briefly given 
all the salient features of the new constitution, lbs 
anther has not 'been slow in attending to the needs of 
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of the various chapters. He has also taken pains to 
add a very useful and exhaustive index to the book. 

Kachubir Sink 

INDIAN POLITICS SINCE THE MUTINY: By 
C. Y. Chintamani, Chief Editor, the ‘ l,coder’ Allahabad. 
Published by the Registrar, Andhra IJnircisit}, Walt air, 
1937. Rs. 2. 

This book is a reprint of (he lectures delivered by 
the well-known public man of Allahabad to the ‘■Indents 
and public-spmted men of Walt an under the auspices of 
the Andhra Umveisiiy Those who ate familiar with the 
Leader of Allahabad, may well expect a fiesh outlook 
and new angle of vision fiom Mi. Chiniam.ini. The 
subject chosen by him lui this lei lure admits of much 
deep insight into the uudei-i urienls of lesponsiveuess 
and reaction to vatious activities since the (.town assumed 
the sovereignty of India. Tile establishment of I nivusitics. 
functioning of co-oidmaled anil graded com is of jnstii", 
English precedents serving as beacon light for foiensic 
discourses and puhlit movements, public discussions m 
the press gtmlually minting authimlv and dogmas, and 
seveial uthet fuel ms, have < onti ibiiled then legitimate: 
sliaies m moulding and shaping Indian politics. When 
we took up the hook, we expected 10 get an insight into 
all those forces aiting and leaetitig m India. The author 
has not attempted it It is only an ' aerount of the 
development of public life and political institutions and 
of prominent political personalities' It selves a useful 
purpose in opening up a w-la of momentous chaplet in 
Indian history, and a inline re»eaich siholui who would 
tiy to coiieetlv inteiprel this lustoiy will find some useful 
materials from this book. To that fiitme scholar, we 
should point out a few poults wherein vve differ from 
the learned leeturci The opening sen.eiiec of the book 
is; ‘Public life, as we know it toiiav, may be said to 
have been non-existent at the beginning of the peuod 
of review.' Witli the qualification— "as we know it today, 
the lemark is unexi epluuiahle Hut 'the vast unknown 
intricacy,’ which is the public is being ioigottcn today. 
‘The Public’ which looms laige m the press ami plat¬ 
form is a narrow, cooped and cabined view of the in¬ 
tricacy. A schohit shotild always note this. Smuluily, 
there may lie chfleremc of opinion as to Sn T. 

Madhava Rao's obseivation as to the •tlongiess as ‘the 
soundest tnumph of British udminislration and a riown 
of glory to the British nation' Ip. 21). Nor cun we 
forget that the Jerturei’s 'lalieial parly-polities ’ is 
responsible, fin the following injustice done to 
Balgangadhar Tilak :—‘‘It was an idea with him that 
Indians should nrvei express appreciation ol anything, 
however, good done hy Government, fin, lie said, that 
Would blunt the edge of agitation. Fen this reason his 
opinions uttered in public, with a political motive, wrre 
not always what he held and expressed in pnvate. He 
was opposed to the Bengal boycott agitAtion as he thought 
boycott impossible, but was one of its most vehement 
public advocates. He. was satisfied with the Montagu 
Ad, hut would never say so in public." This passage 
will he painiul reading to many like the piesent writer 
who knew him and were known to him. 

Narenpra. Nath Sft 

THE CHILD TN INDIA: Edited by Clifford 
Manshordt - Published by Taraporevalu Sons & Co. 
Price Rs. 4. 

Those who have somh idea about how defective 
and destitute boys and girls in big cities are exploited 
by villains of society will welcome the present book 
which bas been published to commemorate the coming of 
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age of the S.P.C.W.I. The history of the society given in 
the fir«t article by Mr. R. P. Masani (one of the foun¬ 
ders) reveals some of the heinous methods and nefari¬ 
ous tactics that aie usually adopted by the exploiters in 
Western India to get hold of their victims. There is no 
reason to suppose that such processes of victimisation 
and exploitation aie confined to Western India only. 
Though much remains to he accomplished as yet, it is 
foitiinjte that people everywhere have begun to realise 
the extieme impoitaiiee fmm social, moral and every 
other point of view, of the task of protecting children 
from the clutches of these villainous hands of profes¬ 
sional exploiters. The reviewer has seen end heard 
much about the activities of the Sik lely for the preven¬ 
tion of 11 iieltv to “kirtens” and would be very glad to 
sec an eneoiiidging icport like the present one of the 
work of the Society in Calcutta for the protection of 
children in India. 

The book deals not only with the actual concrete 
‘■lualion but i outains uiticks of much psychological 
value on vaitoils problems connected with the develop¬ 
ment and training of children, normal as well as defec¬ 
tive It tail In* safely recommended to any organised 
sinietv. inllege or imiveisity dealing witli the subject 
ot Applied Edin jtiiin. It is particularly to be desired 
thuL municipal cm pm alums and philanthropic organisa¬ 
tions which have made the improvement of the health 
and welfare of litizens their sole ob eetive should care¬ 
fully go iluough the pages of this hook including the 
admirable introduction hy Lord Brabourne. 

S. C. Mitra 

T \LES FROM THE MYSTICS OF THE EAST ; By 
Crucial Paiakram Jung Bahadur Rana. Published by 
Kitabistan, Allahabad. l’p. 133. 

VUien God created Man. says George Herbert, He gave 
him everything iiom His “glass of blessings’’, namely: 
s length, honour, wisdom, etc., except the gift of 
pome. That is whv, perhaps, ever since the mantra 
ami momentum of his ptayer and progress has been 
“limn restlessness to lest." This rest, according to the 
auilioi, ralhei U ansi atm, of Tales from the Mystics of 
the hast, is found in mysticism, which “is a course of 
thinking tout has for its objective the achievement of 
rest fi • the soul*’ (Finewmd, p. tO. Is it rest or rhythm 
ioi the soul 'i 

The tales m the book aie fifty-one in number and 
are based on the tiailitums and teachings, among other 
mvstiis. of Buddha, Guru Nan-ak, Mirabai, Jaidev, Sadan 
and Rahir from India and Rabia, Shibli, Attar and 
Hasan Basil from Persia. The themes of most of these 
have already passed into the stock-in-trade of all 
seekeis of the Supreme Reality. The inevitability of the 
death of tut* body; the futility of desire for the wealth 
of the world; the cvei-burmng beauty of love; the worship 
of God in the image of whBt is the holiest and the 
highest in one's own self—these and other allied tratha 
are embodied and embellished in the Tales. They are 
an many heads of beautiful meditations in the Rosary 
of Remembrance. They are dreams of the unborn 
Spirit. They inspire the pilgrim on the path to engage 
hi nisi If in the divine commerce in which Kabir spent 
bis whole life * 

“One day Kabir was working on his warp. Stgp* 
body asked him, ‘What is that you have engaged your¬ 
self in? ’ He replied, *£n breaking at this'end and join¬ 
ing at the othei ’." (p. 94). • * 

Yes, breaking down the tamers of finite forms at 
this end so that the spirit in man, that released, may join 
the Spirit at the other end,—the dewdrop may mer g e 
into the,, shining kb! 
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The get-up and printing of the hook are of high 
quality, though here and there some “ slips ” of pre¬ 
position and punctuation have crept in inadvertently. 

G. M. 

MUSIC IN EIGHTEEN CENTURY SPAIN:) By 
Mary Neal Hamilton. Published by the University of 
Illinois at Urbana, 1937. Pages 283. Prue $3.00. 

A great service has been rendered to the music world 
by the author of this book, who, as she says m the 
Preface, was stirred up to write by the wealth of the 
material almost unknown to most people, and by the 
scanty attention paid to the subject by wriiers on the 
subject, Music, like art and literature, has been influenced 
by religion in Spam to an extent unknown in other 
countries. The great masters of the golden age of 
Spanish literature were mystic writers, and a good many 
of the writers were priests and members oi religious 
brotherhoods and communities. Similarly m Music, the 
originality oi Spanish musical talent was in the lehgious 
sphere. “ it is not generally understood, how much 
Spanish musicians gave to the Roman Church. The name 
of Palestrina is at once remembered as a musician in 
whom was achieved the height of polyphony, although 
one forgets entirely that lie wa*. ‘one of the series of 
masters' ot polyphony, some of which pieceded him. 
Among them one oi the greatest was Cristobal Morales 
of Seville ..." The names of other masters, disciples 
of Morales, are mentioned. 

Singing and dancing were used m the big religious 
functions and to this day, the “ seises ” in Seville and 
in the Moza value ritual of Toledo are a relic of past. 
Another typical development of Spanish drama is the 
“Autos.” Lope de Vega, Calderon, Tirso de Molina, all 
wrote large numbers of this kind ol drama and it was 
natuial to apply religious music to then performance. 

This should suffice to give an idea of the compre¬ 
hensive account of Spanish Music presented by the author. 
The book is well documented. The author has not only 
a good knowledge of the language, but has f nu red sym¬ 
pathetically into the customs and traditions oi the people. 
She has travelled widely and knows her Spam well. 
Spaniards should be grateful to her for such scholarly 
presentation oi the subject in English. Music lovers in 
general will certainly welcome this hook. 

P. G. Bridge 

1ND0-BRIT1SH TRADE RELATIONS: By Nahni 
Renjan Barker, Esq. 1937. Price Re. 1. 

This is a small compendium seeking to examine the 
effects of tne Ottawa Trade Agreement in regard to the 
trade relation between India and Britain during the last 
three years, and to indicate its implications on India’s 
foreign trade in general. The author very carefully 
studies the course of India's foreign trade during recent 
years and comes to the following conclusions : 

(o) The Ottawa Agreement has resulted in some 
expansion of India's exports to Britiain but not to the 
extent anticipated; (6) This involved some diversion of 
trade fiom other countries to the United Kingdom; (c) 
The Agreement in its present form has seriously affected 
India’s trade with other foreign countries, and in many 
directions India has given much more than she has 
received 

In view qf the above the author makes some con¬ 
crete proposals bb to how a new trade agreement with 
'Britain should be shaped. 

The publication has been a timely one and provides 
y, very helpful study of the subject both from the theo¬ 
retical and the practiced aspects of the question at bi¬ 


lateral and multi-lateral trade agreements in general, and 
Indo-British Trade Relations in particular. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING IN NORTHERN 
INDIA : By S. A. Husain, PhJ). (Econ.) London, 
Lecturer, Faculty of Commerce, University of Lucknow, 
Published by George Allen and Union, Ltd., London. 

This hook attempts a critical examination of con¬ 
temporary marketing methods and practices and 
examines the defects of present-day conditions in some 
of the commodity markets in Northern India. The 
wink is divided into three parts dealing respectively 
with (a) Marketing and world agricultural conditions, 
(b) Marketing machinery as found at present and (c) 
the proposals for the futiue improvement of Indian 
marketing ariangenicnts. 

Tiie author' lias dealt principally with some staple 
agricultural commodities, namely, wheat, nee, sugar-cane, 
oil-seeds, cotton and jute. The book has been approved 
as a thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy In 
the University of London. 

(if the many problems with which Indian agricul- 
iuiists aic faced today the pmhleni of marketing is 
undoubtedly one of the most baffling. The author has 
done a distinct service to the cause of a scientific pre¬ 
sentation of the case at the light moment. 

The hook contains many valuable suggestions, hut 
on icitain matins the author appears to have been 
misguided m his judgment. For example, with 
reference to the possibility of raising the price of jute 
by restrictions on cultivation, he virtually echoes the 
European contention that high prices of jute will pro¬ 
vide a working inaigin for its rivals and will encourage 
its substitutes. Interference with the fieeplay of sup¬ 
ply and demand should, rherelore, in the opinion of the 
author he avoided and they should be allowed to find 
their own level. Those* who are intimately concerned 
with the problem of jute know the tdllacy of surh an 
argument too well. 

In spite of such occasional lapses the hook must he 
considered as a very valuable rontribution towards the 
literature that seeks to bring about the salvation of 

India through a proper handling of her agricultural 
problems. 

Nalinaksha Sanyal 

RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN BURMA : By J. 
Russell Andrus, M.A., Ph. D., with a Foreword by the 
Hm'ble Dr. Ha Maw, M.A., Ph.D., D. Litt., l!ar-at- 
Law.. Minister for Education, Government of Burma. 

Publ.shcd by the Oxford University Press. 1936. 

Price he. 1/8. 

Dr. Andi us of the Judson College has described 
briefly the work that is being done in Burma, both by 
the Government departments and the private agencies, 
particularly by the Chiristian missionary bodies, to 

improve the conditions in the villages. As in Indian 
provinces, conditions in Burmese villages are also 
appalling and whatever is being done is hopelessly 
small compared with what has still to be accomplished. 
And the merit of Dr. Andrus' small book of some 145 
pages lies in the suggestions he has made to young men 
with education and spirit of social service, as to how 
they can participate in the noble work of rural uplift. 
I personally believe that the greatest need in connection 
with rural reconstruction is education and intensive 
and extensive and ceaseless propaganda—both for adults 
and the children—organised and conducted in S 
form in which it can be effective in the peculiar local 
conditions. 

Gubumbkh N. SntcH 
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THE INDIAN COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY: 
By M. P. Gandhi, M.A. Published by the author from 
14-B, Hey sham Road, Calcutta. Pp. 178. Price Rs. 2-4. 

The history of India’s industrial development is a 
story of conflict between the economic interests of 
Britain and India. This is particularly true of Indian 
Colton Textile Industry. Mi. M. P. Gandhi in the 
monograph under reference here discusses at great 
length the history of Indian Cotton Textile Industry from 
the time of its early prosperity to its decadent Btage 
under the British rule, and its revival since the Swadeshi 
movement in Bengal to the present day. 

The author discusses the problems of the industry 
in all its various aspects from the field to the factory 
and from the iactory to the market. The book contains 
all the relevent statistics which make the publication 
useful, and interesting at the same time. 

NlHAR RaNJAN MuKHERJEE 

HINDU SANGATHAN. Bv Bhai Parmanand, 
M.L.A. Central Hindu Yuvak Sab ha, Lahore. 
Pp. in 4-236. Pruc Re. 1. 

Bhai Parmanand wrote the bonk in Urdu. It has 
been ti undated into English l>v Pi of. Lai Chand Dhawan. 
Bhai Parmanand points out the weakness of the modern 
Hindus, and stresses the need of Hindu Sangathan. He 
is pained to see that Lhe Hindus sadly lack communal 
consciousness. The lower classes, oi the masses, arc too 
depressed to he of any help, and the so-called tipper 
classes are too self-centred and imtifferent to the common 
interests of the community. Ilia heait bleeds to observe 
the supineness and indifference of his own people, when 
the Muhammadans arc oiganising themselves on absolutely 
communal lines, and threatening to swallow up the 
Hindus. To the. Muhammadans, India is still a land of 
warfare; and it ih the duty of Muslims to convert Hindus 
to Islam. For this they slick at nothing for the end 
justifies the means. Even during the much-trumpeted 
Hmdu-Muslim Unity of the Khilafat day agitation, they 
forced hundieds of Hindus in Malabar and e.lsewhere 
to embrace Islam. While the Muhammadans aie thus 
active; the Hindus are dying for catch-phrases, and the 
external charms of Nationalism. Hindus alone regard 
this country as their own; and naturally tme patriots 
can lie found only among them. He says “It lias been 
an old belief of mine that the wav to unity between 
the two communities is to separate them; and for this 
purpose he is ready to co-operate with the British 
Government.” 

In spite of the defects ot translation; and obvious 
misprints, the book is eminently readable; and it pro¬ 
vides one with much food for hard-thinking. We would 
ask especially the Nationalist-made-easv Congressmen of 
Bengal to read, mark and inwardly digest the book. And 
if it is possible for him to refute the arguments of the 
author. 

J. M. Datta 

THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH; By Eric Temple 
Bell. Published by George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 40, 
Museum Street, London, IP. C. 1. Pp. 279. Price 7-6 
net. 

This is a serio-comic account of man’s endless quest 
of truth—or of “that mystical moonshine which philo¬ 
sopher! oall Truth " (p. 126 }. About this endeavour the 
author' seems to think that either troth cannot be known, 
or, If known, it ceases to be tme. Man in his search 
for truth b compared to a blind mule who can run very 


fast indeed hut who dashes against lamp-posts and 
smashes himself (p. X). If we were to take the author 
at his word, then Plato was a dazed dreamer (p. 116), 
Euclid was a fool ip. 119) and most mathematicians were 
insane (p. 126). He, however, does not mean as much, 
for he hastens to add that some mathematicians are not 
insane. 

That man’s truth-seeking has often been abortive, 
need not he denied. But does he deserve no sympathy 
even foi that? Could he really do otherwise than thua 
run after truth? 

The 'hook is full of learning hut also of jest. We 
would not say the jest is not good-humoured, but the 
authni's heait is not overflowing with svmpathv for man’s 
endless theorising. He has intimate knowledge of the 
world’s scientific histoiy; and with a little more sympathy 
and respect for the ancients, he could have easily given 
us an oxrcllo.nt history of science. But there is more 
banter than js necessary ami the similes often verge on 
the vulgar. The style is overloaded with witticisms; 
and this makes the narration somewhat clumsy and 
obscure. But with all this thp hook provides delightful 
reading. 

\ PEEP INTO THE SPIRITUAL UNCONSCIOUS : 
Bv M. M. Zuhuruddin Ahmad, M A., LL. B., Principal, 
Bahauddin College, Junagadh. (Price and Publishers not 
mentioned). Pp. 194. 

This is a hook on Dreams. In the earlier portion, 
it contains able summaries of current views on the 
subject, me hiding that of one Mr. Dunne, who has 
advanced art interesting theory about Time under the 
name of Serialism. Dunne's theory, according to some 
critics, is a mixture of mysticism and meaninglessness. 

( Cf Bell, in his hook The Seanh for Truth). Our 
author uses this concept of Serialism to understand the 
nature of memory (p. 71). So far his book is a 
‘iienlific: attempt. 

Rut slowly and, perhaps, unconsciously. he. drifts 
away from dreams into dreamland and towards the end 
of the hook and in the appendices, he actually warms 
himself up into an ecstatic mystic of the religious order. 
And in pages 182 et seq., he launches upon a dissertation 
on the relation between Resurrection and Judgement and 
tries to establish the superiority of Islam over Christianity 
in this respect. Without implying any disrespect to any 
one’s religious susceptibilities, it » perhaps permissible 
to say tuat such an altitude of mind is not scientific, 
and, without explaining anything, it may itself call for 
an explanation. 

The diagram at p. 168 and the terminology employed 
therein also will baffle many a psychologist. Terms like 
“ the material conscious,” the “ social ” and “ spiritual " 
unconscious, “racial personality,” and so on,—though not 
exactly jargon— will not he readily understood by all. 

U. C. Bhattachahjke 

JNANA-YOGA : By Swami Vivekananda. Fifth edi¬ 
tion. Published by the Advaita Ashrama, Almora, 
Himalayas. 

Swami Vivekananda is popularly regarded as the 
prophet of service—of Daridranarayana ; but he is pre¬ 
eminently a prophet of the Advaita Vedanta; as he 
himself remarked to a disciple, he preached the’message 
of the Upanisbads—and Upanishads alone. He was a 
teacher of Seva, of Yogi and of Bhalrti, but the Vedanta, 
forms the background of all his teachings- This book, 
embodying eighteen lectures, as well as that “veil-tend¬ 
ing” song of the Sanyasin, has therefore s special lifnk 

ficaaee for students of Swamiji’s philosophy, .ft may 

* . .' 
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not be out of place to refer here to Swamiji’s exposition 
of the doctrine of Maya, which form*, the key to the 
understanding of the Advaita Vedanta. Those who are 
baffled by reading the same in Sanskrit works (as Na 
Sati Nasati Na Sadaaati, etc.) will find Swamiji's exposi¬ 
tion amazingly simple yet convincing. The get-up and 
the printing leave nothing to be desired. 

IsAN ClIANDHA Ray 

GEETA MADE EASY: By Kcshab Chandra 
Chatterjee, R.A, B.T. Published by the anthoi, Ban hi 
(Hooghly). Pp. 87. Prue As. 12. 

The title of the book is a misnoniei The book 
does not contain the text of the Geeta with cusv ex¬ 
planation as the name suggests The first part of the 
book (introduction) contains some ‘-'ones to dlustiate 
in general the Jnana-yoga, the Vakti-voga and the Karma- 
yoga of the Geeta and other tenets of Hinduism. In the 
latter part of the book the synopsis of the eighteen 

chapters of the C.»eta is given. The didactic stoiies in¬ 
corporated m the book arc d very pleasant leading. 

Ananga Mohan Saha 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 0RGAN1S\TI0N OF 
SCHOOLS IN INDIA ■ By W. M. Ryhmn. Published 
by Oxjurd lUniversity Press. Pp. 283. Prue Rs 2-8 

Books on school organization often tend to be stereo¬ 
typed and formal in 'natiiie. Fortunately Mr. K\hurn 

has writen a book which is neither and wliiili conse¬ 
quently is both interesting and stimulating Develop¬ 
ment of educational ideals always ou'paies the develop¬ 
ment of educational organisation. Fiom the nature of 
things it is bound to be so; but things become dilfii ult 
when rigid organisation of education stands in the way 
of progress of education and drv formalism becomes 

sacrosanct. In our country specially the existing 

oiganisation of the school system represents ideals ol a 
past age which is iriccoverahly gone by 

Tf that system is to he of use today it must move 
with the time', and the entire school organisation must 
he changed and a new orientation given to it. Tn his 
book Mr. Rvbtirn shows how this can be achieved. He 
is not too radical nor is lie a visionary. His suggestions 
are eminently practicable and this fact adds value to 
his book Perhaps f do not agree with some of the 
things he has said theiein eg., in the matter of discipline, 
rewards and punishments, religious insti notion <-te. but 
I Jo think that it is a book which shook! be in the hands 
of everyone who *-as to deal with si bool oiganisation in 
some form or '-fhrr It will he specially useful to 
teachers in training and I teeommed it to them without 
hesitation. 

A. N. Rash 

HEROES AND HEROINES OF INDTA. Pakt T 
AND II : Published by Macmillan and Cn, Limited. 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and London. Part J ~Pp. 
vi-\-07, Part 11 — Pp. 00. 1937. Price each part am. as 10. 

In the two parts of the book are narrated the lives 
of some historical poison ages, men and women, selected 
from all peiiods of history, who have left a deep impres¬ 
sion on the minds of their countrymen. The essential 
features of the eharai icrs and their special contribution 
to the life of their fellow-men have been brought out 
in a very simple language. The people dealt with 

include Shri Krishna. Shri Ram C.handra. Sita, Mahabir, 
»Raia Ram Mohun. Roy. Akbar Dadabhai Naomji, 
Nur Jnhan and nthem. The book is chiefly meant for 
boj^ and girls and may very well serve as a, text-book. 

$ouh$n Dry. 


SANSKRIT 

V1LASAMANIMANJARI : Edited by Ganesk Rango 
Kutkarni, B.A., I.L.B., Pleader, Kolhapur. Published by 
1). A' Moghe, B.A., School and College Book Stall, 
Kolhapur. 

The Sanskrit texts of iwo interesting works on the 
game of chess aie edited in the present volume with 
Lunslutinn and explanation m the Marathi language. Of 
these the ‘-mallei one—the Buddhihalasaptaka or Balaka- 
hitabnddhibala, as it is called by the editor, which is 
complete in seven veises, is edited with an anonymous 
Sans-kiit lommentary which lefeis to a number of other 
works on the subjei l The editor assigns it to the 
Pic-Miihammaddii period owing to the absenre of Persian 
lernis which aie frequenlly used in the other work. But 
more positive evuli nee is rcqimeil liefoic any definite 
conclusion is arrived at m tin® rcspcei as the use of 
Sanskut tenns in the plai e of Frisian ones may not 
unlikely have been due to late coining. The bigger work 
whuh g-ve« the title to the volume- the Vilasamuni- 
nuiniari composed bv Tnvengadacliaiya in the beginning 
of I lie 19th eentuiy at the instance of Bap Ran--is one 
cd the latest, if not ihe Iasi of the few woiks in Sanskrit 
on this old game of India. It contains one hundred 
problems with their solutions and is divided into four 
ihaptcis. Though a lac woik ii appears to have enioyed 
a good ileal of popularity as is testified to by the fanly 
laigc nmnliet of manusciipts of it found in different 
pails of the coiintty and refeired to by the editor in the 
elahoiae introduction to the volume which inter alia 
deals with the ougm and development of ihe gam’. 
The ioirword in English contributed by Dr. Balkmhna 
suinrnnu/ing the main rnm Insions of the editor’s intro¬ 
duction m Maiathi will he webmne to the vast ma.ority 
of seholais wlm aie innocent of the provincial language. 
The whole oi the introduction as well as the text will 
be easily intelligible tn and appreciated by a wider circle 
of readeis when the proposed English veision of the 
edition mines to be publ.sheil. We hope, it will be 
possible in the meantime to (rare and make use «f the 
contemporuiy English translation of the work made by 
one Giur and teporled to have been published in Bombay 
in 1814 which is expected to contain an account of the 
anthoi. 

Chtntah ah an Chakhavarti 

HINDI 

KRANTT-YUGA KE SAMSMARAN : By Mr. 
Manmatha Tsnth Gupta. Published by the Sahttya- 
sei'ak Ofhre, Jtdipaden, Bennies. 1937. Pp. 214. Price 
Rc. 1-4. 

The anthoi, who was a convict in the Kakori 
conspiracy- case, writes about revolutionary movement in 
India. The life and activity of many persona con¬ 
victed m ihe various eases lead like romance. The 
aullioi lias succeeded in rousing interest for his own 
memoirs 

SRI GURU GOVIND S1NGH.IT : By Dr. Sarder 
Jaswant Singh, M A., B.Sc , M.D. Published by the 
author, Grneralgant, Muttra. Pp. 384. Price Re. 1-8 

This is the third publication in the useful aeries 
called “ Sikh Itihas Mala ”, published by the United Sikh 
Miosionaiy Society of Muttra. The author baa done a 
service by writing this work on the life and teachings 
of the Guru, His viewpoint is that of a devoted Sikh, 
he has tried to show the Guru as an Avatar a. But this 
attitude detracts much from a really historical work. 
What the Guru did, stands as the best monument for 
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him and an objective study is more needed than devo¬ 
tional attitude. All admirers of the Guru will welcome 
this book. The teachings in the original are sure to 
be found interesting and profitable coming as they do 
from a person who made a nation. There is a picture 
of the Guru. 

GITA-GOV1NDAM : Edited by Mr. J a tin dm 
Mohan Chatterfee, M.A. Published by Sudhir K. 
Mukerjee, 376A, Rash Behan Avenue. Calcutta . 

Different sides of the teachings of Guru Govinda 
Singh are brought out. In the Introduction the editor 
explains and annotates the texts and delineates their 
bearings on religion and society. 

Ramks Bash 

DOSHT KAUN? : By S. Dube. Published by Delhi 
Pustak Bhandar, Delhi. Price Rs. 2-8. 

Shalini, a rich man’s daughter, educated after 
European models, and Ashok-hunmr, a brilliant .scientist, 
are the two leading figuics in this improbable and even 
absurd story, thr only aim of which seems to secure a 
cheap gibe at Wcs.'orn education and culture. The book 
originally formed a scenario for a film. Considering the 
quality of the paper and the printing, the pi ice is too 


GUJARATI 

SHAYASAT NE-Sff AYST: By Jehungir Kavasp 
Tavadia, B.A, Ph.D., Lecturer, Hamburg University. 
Printed at the Mody Printing Press, Fort, Bombay 
Paper Cover. Pp. 17. 

This is a translation into Gujarati of a I’ahalvi Text 
on leligious customs (of Patsis). It ha 6 alieady in 
(19301 been translated into English by Dr. Tavadia, who 
hag wnlten a scholarly mil mini lion to it. The style 
used by I)r. Tavadia is easy and is suie to he understood 
by those lot whom it is meant. The customs and rituals 
desetihed in this small book are \ei v interesting. The 
one relating to the untouchability of a woman under¬ 
going her monthly sickness specially arrests attention 
as it shows that in old Iran, the practice was the same 
as India. The hook will surely piove a useful guide to 
Parsi priests. 

JAVAKIR-JYOT1 : B\ Chumlal Nagnvora. Printed 
at the Shah Printing Press, Rajkot. Thick Card Board. 
Pp. 7784-37. Price As. 6. 1937. 

This is a collection of lectures delivered by the Jain 
Maharaj Acharya Shree Javaharlalji when he staved at 
Rajkot during the rainy season of 1936. They iclalc to 
Janascva, Manav Dharma, Brahmacharya, Khadi, etc. 
He had inteiviews with Mahatniaii and Vallabhhhai 
Patel also. The lectures display scholarship and theiefore 
merit close attention. 

LAHT KALA AND BIJA SAIHTYA LEKTIO : By 
the late Mrs. Chaitanyahala Majumdar and edited by (her 
husband ) M. R. Majumdar, M.A., LL.B. Printed at the 
Lakshmi Electric Press, Baroda. Thick Card board. 
Pp. 270. Price Rs. 2 (7937). 

Mra. Chaitanyabala died young, she was only twenty- 
two when she died. She had a literary turn of mind 
and luckily she was married to a husband who encouraged 
her in her studies and she was thus able to turn out 
good literary work. The present volume contains nine 
literary essays. 1. On Fine Arts. 2. Nature and our 
oldter poets. 3. Women and social service. .4. Defects 
in the present system of Educating Women. 5. Direc¬ 
tion In which women should direct their studies. 


6. Literature of Carha. 7. Usha Haran or Aniruddha 
Haran. 8. Whose was the most remarkable Swayamwar? 
9. Literature in verse of the twelve months in the year. 
The first essay was read at the Bhavnagar Session of 
the Gnjarati Sahitya Paiishad in 1924 and she was heartily 
congratulated on her performam e. The other essays dis¬ 
play a verv creditable knowledge of the literature hearing 
on its subject inattei and a very nice way of marshalling 
the facts leading to the conclusions arrived at by her. 
The husband has indeed disi barged his loving post¬ 
humous duty Jo lus deceased spouse by ably editing 
and publishing her work. 

A.1N1 SABBATITSHALA • Trsnslatko from Tins 
Em. usii ; By Rev W. Graham Mulligan, M.A., of the 
lush Presbyterian Mission, 4hmcdabad and jmblished at 
thr Mission Press, Surat. Papa (over, pp. 112. Price 
4s. I (7937). 

The title of the book means "The Sunday School 
of Today." and the honk is a translation of an English 
book of that nanir by Edward A., and Edith M. Annetl 
ol the Indian Sunday School Union. Coonoor. 

The outstanding meiil of the hook is that it does 
not read like a tiunslation. so well bus the tumslator 
enk-ieil into the spirit of the original and reproduced it, 
so to speak, in his own words. We fust read a few 
paiagraphs at landnm, and thought that we were reading 
not a translation, but an onginal work, till wc noticed 
the title page wlieio it is so described. 

Wc have had nrrasion to notice some time 

ago another hook written by the same translator, 
and we notue a distinct difference in language 

and style in the pipsent work. The style of the 
present hook is that of a r.ultured Gujarati, and, 

as the nature of the hook demands, the language 

contains a large number of words of Sanskrit origin. 
The hook is intended for the use of irained teachers; 
and einv wotd is accurately used. We do not know 
whether the language of the original is involved or simple, 
1ml the tuinslatmn icitainlv leads smoothly and easily. 
Grammar, idiom, and the gcneial fuiin of the language 
are faultless \ translation always furnishes the best 
test of the tian-latm's knowledge of the language into 
which hi- i-' ttan.slaling. Tbe Rev. W. Graham Mulligan 
stands that lest very well. We have great pleasure, 
therefore in welcoming into the fold of Gujarati writers 
one who has so well equipped himself for the work 
rxpertrd of him by painstaking and accuiate study of 
the language, and attention to detail. 

K. M. J. 


TELUCU 

SULABH4 VYASAMULTJ: By Akkipeddi Ramakoti 
Sastn, Head Master. B. H. E. School, Kuchipudi, Guntur 
District. Pp. 138. Price As. 8. Can be had of the 
author. 

The work comprises a wide variety of topics in the 
form of short essays, both instructive and provocative. 
A reliable asset for the enhance.ment of adult education. 

ADHARAMULU (Short Storiks) : By J. KodandarOma 
Sastry, Kallur. Pp. 108 Can be had of the author. 
Care of Lakshmi Press, Tenali. 

The work is divided into two parts—the first 
comprises of four stories depicting the misery and the 
position of womanhood in Society, while the second part 
of five stories portrays the position of people brought 
about by capitalist exploitations md the drink evil. On 
the whole, it is a readable stuff. 

R. S. BhabadwXi * 
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“ Wo are suffering today from the worst of 
all diseases, the paralysis of will,” writes Mr 
•T. M. Keynes in The New St at raw an and 
Nation (March, 26, 19.38) in examining the 
British foreign policy of the hour. “We have 
become incapable of constructive policy or deci¬ 
sion of action. . . . We just re-arm a little more, 
grovel a little more, and want, to see what 
happens.” British foreign policy in fact 
revolves around the tw’o opposing polos— 
appeasement, and armament and. is inspired 
by one single dosin’—to gain time. “To gain 
time, to avoid at all cost, any risk of war, how 
much there is to be said for it.”—Mr Keynes 
knows that well enough So, the search for peace 
and appeasement, proceeds, even though it means 
humiliation for the British*r and danger to his 
interests 

Anui/O-Italian Pact 

The policy of appeasement has had its 
first success in these years in the Anglo-ltfdian 
Pact signed on the 16th of April last. After 
the fall of Eden it was a foregone conclusion 
that a conciliation with Italy must be arranged 
for Mr. Neville Chamberlain bad staked bis 
all on it, ()r, to be more correct, be bad already 
lost bis all to Mussolini when be surrendered 
to bis threat of ‘ now’ or never.’ But it was neces¬ 
sary for him to find a justification for his 
approach, if only to win back his small internal 
credit in the homcmarkct, bv the successful 
conclusion of this negotiation He has been 
successful, of '■nurse, by conceding th" real suc¬ 
cess to Mu-solini The Part professes to be a 
“ contribution to the general cause of peace 
and security.” To some extent, it reduces the 
European tension. Anglo-Ttalian rivalry in 
and around the Mediterranean is sought, to be 
ended, and even Egypt is assured of an invita¬ 
tion to participate, when the Instruments take 
effect,, with a view to reach a definite agreement 
on the boundaries between Italian and British 
possessions in east and North Africa. According 
to the Reuter report, 

ll) The Instrument* attached to the Protocol reaffirm 
the Anglo-Italian Declaration of January 2, 1937. regarding 
the Mediterranean and algo the “ status quo " in the 
western Mediterranean. 

(2)' The two parties agree to a periodical exchange 
of information in regard* to major prospective adminis¬ 
trative movements or the redistribution of their respective 
armed forces in the following overseas territories hi 1 or 


bordering the Mediterranean : The Ked Sea, the Gulf 
of Aden, Egypt, Sudan, Italian East Africa, British 
Somaliland, Kenya, Uganda and Northern Tanganyika. 

The parties also agree to notify each other in advance 
of any decision to provide for new naval or air bases 
in the eastern Mediterranean and Red Sea or at the 
approaches theieto. 

(3) The parties hind themselves to respect the 
integrity and independence of Saudi Arabia and Yemen 
and agree that their common interest is that no other 
Power should interfere. 

The position between Gieat Britain and Italy in 
regald to certain areas in southern Arabia is clarified 
and regularized. This applies particularly to the Aden 
Protectorate where certain rights are guaranteed in Italy. 

(4) Each party reaffirm* their guarantees for the 
free use of the Suez Canal for all Powers. 

(5) The Italian Government confirm their adherence 
to the British formula for proportional evacuation of 
foreign volunteers from Spain and pledge themselves to 
apply this evacuation at a moment to lie determined by 
the Non-Intervention Committee and undertake that if 
evacuation is not completed by the close of the Spanish 
war, all the remaining Italian voluntceis will forthwith 
leave Spanish territory and all Italian war material will 
simultaneously he withdrawn 

Italy declares that she has no tewilorial or political 
aims and seeks no privileged economic position in Spain, 
the Balearic Islands, the Spanish possessions, and the 
Spanisn Zone in Morocco and has no intention of keeping 
any armed fin res in these territories. 

16) Here the British Government repeat that they 
regard the settlement of the Spanish question as a 
pre-rpquisitp of the attempt that they intend at the forth¬ 
coming meeting of the League of Nations to elarify the. 
situation tn Abyssinia. 

The present. British Cabinet, did not 
intend this Pact to be a fulcrum ,to drive 
Hitler ami Mussolini apart. Italy, how- 
evot, has been quick to remind that in 
no ease is the Rome-Berlin axis to be 
weakened Tn the natural order a Rome- 
Berlin-London axis is expected, with Paris to 
finally come in into a Four Power Pact. The 
French Charge d’Affaires is following the Bri¬ 
tish Foreign Office in opening talks with Italy. 
The pact does not, however, cover all fields nor 
clarify the situation. Tho Abyssinian ques¬ 
tion is made to wait on the permission of the 
League, at which, as the Times pointed out, the 
Soviet may, and must, put up objections. More 
than that. Spain may prove a serious problem. 
As the victory of General Franco over the 
Republicans is becoming more and more ft 
certainty, it becomes easier for Italy to disavow 
all ambition of aggrandisement and agree to 
evacuation of Italian volunteers from Spain 
while it becomes more and more difficult for the 
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British interests in the Mediterranean to 
contemplate the future possibilities with 
indifference or equanimity. 

Franco’s Victory 

General Franco, it is evident, is not a Mus¬ 
solini or Hitler. He may share that laudable 
inspiration of many soldiers, but unfortunately 
he is not cast in the same mould, nor has he 
been able to create a party behind him of such 
force and morale as these Dictators had forged 
out for themselves. The Spanish people are not 
probably the right material for it. Anyway, 
Franco wins his way through an incessant 
flow of men and material and money from 
the Italian and German Fascist sources. Even 
his recent successes are less his than of 
Ins allies. They are too strong and too astute 
to be dropped when Franco establishes himself 
in-Madrid. Under this thin smoke-screen of 
a Franconian Government Mussolini will rule 
the seas ami the coast around Gibraltar. This 
is a hard fact from which there is no escape 
today. In fact,, the victory of Franco will in¬ 
jure Britain and her imperial interests. The 
best hope for Britain lay in a division of Spam 
into two independent halves, each a rival of 
the other, and both weak enough to respect the 
British arms in the Mediterranean. But that 
hope is almost smashed and deliberately done 
so by the virtual refusal t,o the Republicans of all 
outside help m the name of non-intervention. 
Except for the upper classes of Britain, who 
naturally share a sympathy for Fascism of any 
brand, British opinion, which knows its imperial 
interests,, cannot but look on with anxiety upon 
this final scene that is now being enacted in Spain. 
The curtain will be dropped soon—only not so 
soon as Franco expects. But however delayed, 
he is to emerge victorious with Mussolini to 
prove his Lord Protector, and France almost 
encircled by Fascism. 

'‘China Incident” 

The Anglo-Italian Pact has been viewed 
with a cold and resentful eye by a single power 
far away from the field vis., Japan She. 
considers it to be rather a weakening of the 
Rome-Bcrlin-Tokyo axis. Apparently, there is 
no reason behind the Japanese view. But in so 
far as the agreement releases Great Britain 
from the European complications and pre¬ 
occupations, Japan is naturally called on to meet 
the possible danger of her at last asserting 
herself in the East. This is exactly what she 


ton 

would not have at this moment. Japan has 
chosen the hours carefully, and wants the Euro¬ 
pean complications to drag on, until the ' China 
Incident ’ is closed to her satisfaction. The 
prospect particularly about this time is bleak, 
for Japan. At the Southern Shantung section 
Japan has suffered reverses from which she 
must retrieve her position at any cost if her 
moral and military' superiority is to be main¬ 
tained. That might mean sacrifice of more 
men ; hut the Japanese soldiers still willingly 
offer themselves to be used as cannon fodder. 
Power and prestige will therefore be regained, 
hut, it is evident, no quick victory is in sight. 
But tins is just what .lupim needs now- She is in 
haste--in haste lest the European powers arc 
lived from their own entanglements to answer 
the Far Eastern challenge, m haste lest her 
national economy is'damaged. More and more, 
the chance of a quick victory is receding in the 
background The very bulk of China is proving 
a too big problem for the Japanese invading 
forces. Chinese unity is being cemented into, 
solidarity that is unknown in recent Chinese 
history. The Chinese soldiers and irregulars 
are at last learning to curb their hate and fury 
ioi a more tactical guerilla warfare. The out¬ 
come, as a writer points out in the Economist 
lMaieli 26, 1938) is likely to be a stalmatt— 
with Japan in possession ol big coastly 
provinces and the trading commercial districts 
on the two rivers. 

Peoples Of The Far East 
Conflicts, reasonably enough, loom large in any 
survey of the world, east or west. The Sino- 
Japanese conflict is portentious in its signi¬ 
ficance for the Imperialist i lowers. Its reac¬ 

tions are visible everywhere among them. The 
Soviet watch and preparations on the Sakhalin 
and Siberia are, for example, well known. 
Of late Japan, it is noted, has been less 
truculent in Mongolia and Manchuria. Singa¬ 
pore as a naval base is strong enough and the 
way to it is being made secure by the British. 
Even the Dutch have been forced to strengthen 
their defei.ee in Java, under the pressure of cir¬ 
cumstances. The French too busy at home, can 
naturally pay less attention to French Indo- 
China than it deserves. Siam, it is known, is 
in close relationship with Japan, and Japanese 
experts and advia&rs are probably locking 
after her development. The rumour of a Kraft 
Canal to nullify Singapore defences has been 
discounted authoritatively, and, how far Siam 
is inspired by the Japanese Fascist ideas is sot 
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known. In. December last was inaugurated at 
any rate the Siamese Parliament. Its cere¬ 
monies, as a writer in VIllustration points out, 
art* modelled rather on those of Britain There 
are of course no parties in the chamber and 
there are two categories of members too, one 
elected, the other co-opted by royal sanction. 
The elected element, is sent by a universal suf¬ 
frage which extends to all Siamese over the age 
of 21, regardless of sex or religion, the priests 
and the royal house being excluded. Obviously, 
it is anything but Fascist in tins respect. The 
world likes labels. Fascism, Bolshevism etc; for 
they save it from independent, thinking and 
scrutiny. But the la Wes m tact do not satisfy 
all situation Siam is probably one such 
instance. Or, perhaps Siam is on the way to 
Fascism and is evolving duly her own version 
of it. 

A Perspective 

Our changing politics is changing the world 
so rapidly that it is becoming difficult to sen 
things in their proper perspective. Tremendous 
events shape and reshape the face of the earth. 
The less noisy band of workers who devote their 
life in the laboratory or in the libraiy, are lost 
to our sight Yet they probably are changing the 
face of our civilization without oven knowing it 
themselves. While the Italian challenge is 
known to all, few care to see that in the clear¬ 
ing of the swamps and establishing new cities, 
the Duce can justly claim a triumph. In en¬ 
couraging archeological exploration like 
that of Prof. Tucoi in Tibet a few months ago, 
he is proving himself to be a real civilizing 
force. The world is afraid of Hi Iter’s aggres¬ 
sion and wmikk's up its nose at ' the Baroque 
excesses of the Nazis Yet, at this very hour 
another scientific expedition is being prepared 
and equipped for proceeding on its work in 
India and Tibet. The Moscow trials must 
send a just shudder through many people and 
even through the friends of the Soviet like 
Fenner Brockway. Political allies of Russia 
are forced to admit as the L’llluMralion con¬ 
cludes, “ The new process of Moscow will not 
certainly create any confidence in the Russian 
alliance”. But, great scientific undertakings 
still stand to the credit of the Soviet, and in the 
very .same issue of the French journal we arc 
presented with excellent photographs of the 
Arctic pioneers of Russia, who for , nine, months 
under the leadership of Papanni and Ids three 
other scientist compatriots, ptfrstted their 
researches in the ice-bound pole till they #ere 


repatriated. The world is sliding into political 
barbarism, but science has its heroes as yet. 

The Front Of Science 

The advancing front of science has 
approached the ‘ borderland of life,’ a fascinat¬ 
ing area for all, and therefore, a treacherous 
‘ twilight, zone ’ for scientists. The ‘ viruses ’ 
at present occupy the scientists, as a report -m 
the Nature (March 26) shows. Dr. Wendell M. 
Stanley of the Rockefeller Institute of Medical 
Research (IT. S. A.), reported isolation of two 
viruses causing disease in animals. “ Like the 
virus of the tobacco mosaic disease ” we learn 
from Evolution (IT.S.A j, “these viruses are not 
small living bacteria, as had been supposed, but 
giant, protein molecules resembling the ordinary 
protein molecules of protoplasm but larger, and 
having the life-like ability of reproducing them¬ 
selves rapidly when m contact with living 
matter.” The virus molecules, m common with 
all forms of life, are found subject to mutation. 
Some diseases arc said to have their origin in 
such mutation from a harmless to a harmful 
one Again, certain viruses that produce dis¬ 
ease in one plant are harmless to other forms 
ol life, anil, by certain chemical methods the 
virus proteins can be rendered inactive. Apart 
from the medical importance of the discovery, 
its importance as a new advance in evolution, 
wo are told, is great. 

Evolution itself again is being sought to 
be sped up by some scientists 

"*‘ln view of the properties which this protein 
possesses.” says Dr. Stanley, “ the boulerline between 
the living and the non-living tends to become non¬ 
existent, for although it possesses properties which have 
been regarded as characteristic of living things, such as 
specificity of host-range anil the ahility to reproduce and 
mutate it is nevertheless a protein molecule, and as such 
may he regarded as non-living.’’ 

“The sole oh lection,” says Dr. Stanley, “to the final 
and complete acceptance of virus proteins as protein 
molecules is that, although an analogy of a protein repro¬ 
ducing llself in the test-tube is known, the self-production 
of a protein in the living cell is today not an accepted 
chemical reaction. Immediately we are forced to the 
inside of a living cell we are faced with a set of 
conditions that we have not fathomed as yet. The virus 
protein is apparently imbued with something of which 
today wc are ignorant.” 

“Knowledge of the mechanism by means of which 
a given huge molecule-like protein, when introduced in 
a certain cell, is able to bring about the organization 
of the amino acids and cellular constituents, with forma¬ 
tion of exact duplicates of the introduced entity, ia of 
tremendous importance, for this mechanism is the basis 
of biological activity” 

Researches in experimental genetics in the 
U- 8. A. arid U. S. S. R. have already placed 
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in the hands of men a volume of knowledge 
usefully employed in agriculture and animal 
husbandry. Its imports are well known. To 
affect the genes and cause mutations artificially 
and thus speed up evolution, X-ray was being 
considered a probable mean** Dr. Albert 
Blakeslce, Director of the Station lor Experi¬ 
mental Evolution of tin* Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, tried out the effect of various 
chemicals in his effort to induce hereditary 
mutations. He found a chemical, colchicim, 
would cause mutations m plants, doubling the 
chromosomes and genes The vcpoit says . 

“The alkaloid < olclm ine w have found will indiue 
an abundant prodm-iu n of brain In-, with doubled chiomo- 
some numini. When -eeds are lu\ndv mated all the 
heedling* may lie affei ted. Donlilinn in adult tis-ue has 
been induced h> irnmeisuui id twijts in solutions anil m 
agar, by treatment of buds with iiii\tmi-> of lohhiune 
and lanolin and bj sprajing willi solniuuis. 15j the u-r 
oi colchicine changes hn\e im induced wlmli arc lnlci- 
ptfti'd as being due to doubling of i bioinosoines m the 
following genera. Datuia, I’m tul.ua. Cosmos, Phlox, 
Nicoliatia, and -.eseral othei-. 

"If contlul ol (hioniosotue doiiMiug proves of geneial 
application, as, seem- to he the < use, the plant bricdei 
will he aide to work with gt eater pretisiou in his eflurts 
to eontrol the evolution of eeonoum imnis of plants pio- 
pagated vcgelatively as well as those pnluccil liy seed 
Starting with a stetilc hvhrid. a pun bleeding double 
diploid lias been sunthesised, havrng In hi id vigor and 
the desirable chaiactci Mu - id tetuplmd). Doubling the 
chiomi.soma inimbi i would giv# enlaigerl flowers and 
fruits to the hoiticulliirist. In addition to intieise in the 
size of tile mgans oi plants, doubling the ihiomosonie 
number has ilianged a sell stcnle to a self iertile bum. 
(hanged a dioeimus, to a lieimaplmxiilii laee and an 
annual into a pcxennial. and lias ineieased winlei luiill¬ 
ness. Jn Zoology the causing of clumnosome doubling 
is an unexplored held, but it will piobably be a lei tile 
one. The ability In indiiee ehroniosimn* douliling theie- 
fnte is nf importanee to piattuul u.s well as tlieoietical 
genetics.” 

“ The Shifting Focus of Science ” 

Not the face of the political world alone i 1 * 
thus being changed The advancing front of 
science, it is apparent, looks like the changing 
face of science. The Xatnrc (March 5, 1938) 
opens with a* remarkable article, in which the 
writer, H. L., in reviewing Mr. Hogben’s book. 
“ Mathematics for Millions,* points out the 
great shift that lias taken place in science from 
time to time with the change in the social 
structure. 

. . No man of science can do 

other than concern himself with the problems 
characteristic of his period The changing fare 
of science can be seen without difficulty to fall 
into clearly defined stages. We have suggested 
three. Each phase is carried through by the 
activity of the individual scientific worker^, 
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great and small, contributing in various 
measures, partly driven on by the developing 
internal logic of the subject and its accumulat¬ 
ing experimental knowledge, partly canalised 
and fed by outside social forces not normally 
apparent to 1 he individual workers- How 
scionlific work ir- financed, and for what special 
purpose that work is pursued, for example, is 
a question the answer nt which, m these days 
of industrial end governmental research points, 
to one only of the socially determining factors. 
The shitting focus of science, howevsrmuch it 
may provide with subjective sat i- faction to its 
dc\otc(s, is nevertheless an objective feature 
of nature, and therefore, if foi that reason alone, 
a hi subject for sen utific mve-t igatmn. 

“Today no an- witnessing just such a shift. 
It began tentatively in the early days of this 
cuitun with a scrutiny of the logic of 
mathematic-, and a study of the methodology 
of science It passed to a series of startling 
attempt- to evaluate the philosophical implica¬ 
tions of more recent, scientific knowledge, 
implications that sought to deny the certainty 
ol sen me ind stiove to lead it. back to 
lnvsl’cism The significant feature of this 
phase was that, these pronouncements were 
couched m popularized writings, n concession to 
a sense of social lesponsibility. Now at last a 
serious attempt is being made to probe further 
back to the social origins and social con¬ 
sequences of scientific discovery . . . Scientific 
hislory, like ordinary history, is at last beginning 
to be seen in its social context , and the shifting 
focus ol science is part of its history. 

'“The new concern of men of science with the 
uses and misuses of science has undoubtedly 
developed with the incieasmg tenseness of the 
international situation. The concern of this 
journal with these matters evidently derives 
from tins source, but did not in fact become 
apparent until the latter had reached a critical 
stage. Nevertheless, the social background was 
always there for study. It required a social 
en-is to direct our attention to it. 

“Every shift m interest of science, is 
accompanied by opposition on tin* part of those 
uhsmhcd in the older problems and convinced 
that the new development lead- away from the 
tilie path of scientific rectitude. A multitude 
of specious reasons are certain to be brought 
forward to show that political prejudice must 
m c(ssarily intervene to prevent, the formation 
of balanced judgments Such considerations 
need not deter those who are genuinely con¬ 
cerned with the trend of scientific development 
as a feature of natural change. 
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. . . In his owu way, Hoglien has 
established beyond dispute the existunee of a 
qualitative relation between the growth of 
mathematical facts and the severely practical 
problems of the society that gave them birth. 
That is in itself a significant scientific advance. 
What requires farther advance is the chungim* 
nature of this relationship. 

‘‘In its early history, society encountered 
quite definite immediate problems that required 
for their solution :t definite mathematical 
technique. By the eighteenth century, the 
situation ill this respect had become drastically 
transformed The new merchant and industrial 
aristocracy was purchasing social prestige by 
the endowment of university foundations and 
educational m dilutions generally While out 
of the practical needs ot social hie there had 
blossomed forth the earlier mathematics that 
dealt with the directly important piobloms ot 
mensuration, experimental practice had also 
been called into being for these same ends and 
experimental practice involves theory and 
theory its mathematical technique, and mathe¬ 
matical technique its special tools and its 
specific logical problems To such questions 
could the universities devote themselves, but 


the linkage with the severely practical problems 
ot social life, the problems of the common man, 
while it still existed, had become more remote. 
The danger for us lies m the belief that the UnU 
no longer exists, a belief that show itself in the 
idea that mathematics is an independent logical 
discipline with an absolute line of cleavage 
between its pure and its applied form. It shows 
itself in the effort to accord mathematical ideas 
a pimiitv over the physical facts of the world 
and so to present the universe and the struggling 
Miciety on this earth as a series of grandiose 
mathematical theorems 

Is ‘ Pure Science, ns we concert e, it, an 
imaginary thing then? An answer in the 
affirmative is likely to bo returned by the 
writer, who with much cogency will maintain 
that, our scientific rescaicli at the hour more 
than ever before, is a handmaid to the politico- 
economic forces that, rule the. world The 
facts are incontrovertible, conclusion is obvious 
too Then* is going to be a shift, but ‘a Nazi 
theory of rare’ or ‘a Marxist-Leninist theory 
in surgery,' is neither science nor sense These 
fail to disarm our suspicion that ‘ political 
piejudice must necessarily intervene to prevent 
the formation ol balanced, judgment.’ 

G. H. 



A scene from Rabindranath Tagore’s new dance-drama “Chandalika' 
which was reemtly staged at Calcutta 
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Who arc they—' the Indians Abroad? ’ Th** 
intriguing question confronts us sometimes 
For, paradoxical as it. may sound, wo Indians 
cannot be sure what part ot the vast, Indian 
world will be accepted by the authorities that 
be as India or something else But. one year ago 
Burma belonged to the Indian Empire, and, 
Indians m Burma, in spite of the difficulties they 
faced, could consider themselves to he still 
within their own country The bond was 
drawing them closer when it. was snapped 
on behalf mainly of the interests wlncn 
were non-Burman Today Burma is a 
separate land, and the (iovcmiucnt of India 
are going to appoint an Agent on behalf of the 
Indian-' abroad there ('eyIon has been always 
a Crown colony and politically out of the Indian 
pale. Yet, even now, socially and culturally 
the small island belongs to the Indian orbit. 
But this has raised problems and Indian 
labour from the South has been the object, of a 
long and bitter attack by Ceylonese politicians 
Immigration of Indian labour has been a sore 
point with them. And, now that the Report of 
the Commission appointed to inquire into the 
question, has been released, we find much 
of the Ceylonese complaint was without point 
The resentment, however, is still there, and, 
Ceylonese politicians are not pleased with the 
report. But, our question still remains un¬ 
answered. Are Indians m Ceylon to he regard¬ 
ed as Indians abroad? "What is India then? 
Recently the question has been brought hack 
to our minds by a ease from Rhodesia Even 
an Indian bom in the mainland of India can 
not be sure of his own position, as we read in 
the Indian Opinion of Durban. 

Indian and British Subjects in Rhodesia 

Considerable surprise and much resentment has been 
aroused among the Indian community by a luling by the 
chief registering officer for the parliamentary franchise 
that Indians born in an Indian State are not British 
subjects but British protected persons, and are accord¬ 
ingly not eligible for the parliamentary vote except n 
such ewes bb were included in the 1928 rolls. The 
registering officer says it has been legally ruled that 
protected persons are not British subjects and he holds 
that this applies to all Protectorates, such as Bcchuauahnd 
and Nyosoland as well as to the Indian States. Persons 
born in Protectorates, he rules, take the nationality of 
their parents and this law applies equally to White people. 
Naturalisation is esaenttal to secure any other nationality. 
He has volu nteered to take a legal ruling on this point 


if ho affeoffj.l Indian-, so ilcsiio. The decision affects a 
huge number of Indians m the (Colony, including many 
ptoporly nwnois. It is , probable that the position will bo 
to-led by formal appeal to the Magistrate and thence to 
Lite High Court. 

The Indian abroad is at Ihe mercy of the 
authorities tlittl he. Even his nationality is 
denied whenever that suits them. Of course, 
bus nationality is more often a hanticap to an 
Indian outside -and inside too, sometimes— 
limn tin advantage. 

The United Non-European Front 

In the third week of April, a message 
from Capetown informed of the formation 
of ti ‘ ( r mted Non-European Front,’ of 
the Bantu, the coloured and the Tndia/i 
people Naturally European opinion every¬ 
where, particularly m the Union of South 
Africa, cannot, view with equanimity this move, 
winch was being mooted for the last three 
months., m the press and platform. The ‘ Front * 
would really appear to he strong and formidable, 
composed of 45 organizations and 30 thousand 
Banin, coloured and Indian delegates Follow¬ 
ing i- the resolution tlmt was passed - 

“ iicali/mg ihnt lilt gt-nt-ial conditions of non- 
Euiopojii peoples (ju only be improved liy the abolition 
of pnliiieul inequalities embodied in the South Africa 
Ael. this Coufeicnee lesohes to initiate a non-European 
United i'rniii movement for co-operation between the 
native, Indian and coloured ia<cs in the struggle against 
the udmii hdi m South Africa.” 

Tn the absence of a mandate from the 
ftiuth African Indian Congress the Secretary 
of the Transvaal Indian Congress could not 
attend the Conference, but sent a message of 
sympathy It is not, known what Indian orga¬ 
nizations are formally associated with this new 
and fateful movement, which may turn South 
African polities into a violent crusade of racial 
hostility and hatred. For that, of course, the 
Europeans should thank themselves. It is 
their own creation. Indians, in India or 
outside, may not share the alarmist views 
of the European people, but they are 
certainly anxious to ascertain the character and 
the possibilities of the movement as well as the 
natural consequences that .tre likely to Soto 1 
from the adherence of the Indians in South 
Africa to such an organization. Sir Raza Ali, we 
remembfe, was not in favour of the Indians Htfk- 
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ing common cause with the Bantu races. Seth 
(iovindadas. a nou-offioiul on tour in Africa, 
advised similarly, asking the Indian settlers 
not. to join forces with the coloured people and 
the natives in any organization like the present 
one We hope there was no assumption of 
racial superiority behind all this. These un¬ 
sound counsels which should get. respectful 
consideration from all. South African Indians 
must have weighed them, and, we believe, 
their Congress will be cautious enough before 
making any move m this matter. A ‘ Tinted 
Front ’ based on a perpendicular division of the 
communities into racial blocks is a dangerous, 
and, even a backward step In the present- 
day world such ' Fronts ’ are fashioned out. of 
the economic and social lines of horizontal 
cleavage which already exist. In the case of 
South Africa the results, whatever principle 
W'ere adopted, would have been the very same 
Still one must know the path one follows 
Indians, if they make common ground with the 
Bantu and other people, must lecognize how r they 
are to plan their future, and agree, partially, to 
forget their Indian origin and Indian tradition 
For ourselves in India it may pain us to think 
that Indians are cutting themselves adrift, 
from our moorings. But the primary considera¬ 
tion with the settlers everywhere should be 
the interests of the land and the people which 
they adopt., and which give* them their living 
There cannot, be any thing fundamentally 
wrong if the Indian people of the Union find 
themselves in the same camp, side by side with 
the Bantu and the coloured people, provided, 
of course, they know and realize the conse¬ 
quences of the step. They perhaps as vet fail 
to see that the Front, if it lasts will call for a 
unision of the oppressed and suppressed forces 
within this South African Colonial world, and, 
cultural and racial exclusionist tendencies, of 
Indians or of any other people, are to be given 
a go-bye there once for all. The move, there¬ 
fore, is to be watched to see the 'possible 
repercussions on the complex problem of raee 
relationships in Africa as a whole’ and on the, 
equally complex problem of relationship 
between the oppressed and oppressors in the 
colonial countries world over. 

The Indian cause in Natal and elsewhere 
has received, however, more attention as a 
result of this Anti-European Conference, and 
Major, W. T. Walker, Secretary of the Natal 
Municipal Association, in resigning from the 
Municipality drew pointed attention -to it: 

"I commend to you with all serioHunrsn in 
immediate closer contact with the Natal Indian Congress 


officers, cither by mean"! of the ‘Hofmeyer Sub-Committee 
of iht* Association, or a full-rliExecutive Committee 
Round-Tjhle Confeicrtoe between the two partieB, 
immediately after then Congiess, to he held very shortly. 

‘ I wish to stress this subject as the mailer is 
hemming, daily mote cnlicul and. unless handled in a 
.s) mjiatlirt it and commonsenso manner, a position will be 
leached in om non-European hie that will shake the very 
foundations ot our existence. 

*■ 1 do most earnestly plead with you to cast aside 
all piejiidires and misundeisiunding of our fellow South 
African*, lor sm li aie the Indian people, just as much 
as you and I aie 

“For the sake of the frituie of our country, these 
mafimjrv barrieis between the European and Asiatic have 
to < mile down.*’ (Statr&mun, 25th April. 19.58) 

The Owe Coloured Commission Report 

The Capo Coloured Cimmission Report is 
(mother important event from South African 
side. It is a document, of considerable signi¬ 
ficance, reviewing the whole position of 
the races in the Cape, and is bound to prove 
helpful to the Indian community too. Their 
problems differ from those of the natives only 
in degree, not m kind—a point, which, we 
should know, foims the real plank in the Cape¬ 
town ‘ United Front ’ platform whether that is 
joined to or not As noted in the Stnlrmnan 
(April 18. 1938, Calcutta) 

The incidental impruvcuient in the condition of the 
one is hound to help n^the leficneralion of the other races 
of the Dark mnlinent The grant of limited and indirect 
franchise to the Itanlu in die Ifrnon Paihamcnt has 
already plated a very influential pait in the duve for 
smiling suniloi and if possible wulei franchise for the 
(admired and Indian people. The jnesent Commission 
recommends such franchise frn the Coloured people. Sir 
Kaxa All rci om mended as a beginning the immediate 
grant of a limited franchise to the Indians of the Transvaal. 
The cumulative effect of these appaicntly disconnected 
facts is hound to lie towards the uplift of the non- 
Whites of South Africa. 

This lms been followed in Durban by the 
Indian settlers raising a strong agitation against 
the housing policy of its Municipality, threaten¬ 
ing in one case with Satyagraha. The Muni¬ 
cipality, it, is leamtj is ready to reconsider their 
policy m respect to Indian housing. 

Zanzibar and Clove 

The Clove boycott which in Bombay and 
Calcutta, is proving so effective, has at last 
forced the Zanzibar Government to a mood to 
hear A reorientation of the Clove policy is 
recognized, anil the Zanzibar Government have 
drawn up revised tcrois for a parley with the 
representatives of the Government of India. 
But, to believe the Zanzibar Voice (April 3, 
1938), the Administration is-still anxious more 
for the Clove Growers’ Association than for 
the trade, or the Arab growers. 
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Though these proposals go some way to meet Borne 
of the reasoned and justified objections of Zanzibar 
Indians, they are hardly likely to he acceptable to them: 
for the sinister Clove Growers’ Association will be there 
wtth its unwanted interference with free trade in cloves. 

One of the most important modifications now suggested 
is that the ptices paid by licensed dealeis ‘will not be 
prescribed by law, but will be a matter of arrangement 
between the parlies concerned.' All the same, before 
export, all cloves will pass through Clove Gioweis’ 
Association at the price fixed by the body. 

We are not against giving protection to clove growers, 
but that cannot be done j>v mgani/ing a i osily and 
unwanted association as the Zan/ihit administration lias 
done." 

Elections for Indians in Mombasa 
MrxinrALiTY 

So long the seven Indian seats were filled by 
nomination. But, by a notification it, lias been 
announced that the ^cven members on the 
Municipal Board of Mombasa tire to ire 
henceforth elected by flu* Indian community 
The elections probably lake place m June next 
This is a valuable right conceded which Indians 
in other towns should try to secure too. 

Malay' Un bm pl< >y mknt 

The reduction of the quotas for rubber 
and tin production lias thrown large number 
of Indian workers in Malay out, of employment, 
This is also evidenced by the larger repatria¬ 
tion figures 

900 unemployed Indian tappers at Italian, we 
learn from the Madras Mail, have come into 
collision with the pnliet on a icient occasion. 
Arguing that repatriation of Indians during the black 
season “ is fundamentally a bad policy,” the paper 
proceeds to say that “with the ronsiant fluctuations in the 
prosperity of Malaya’s principal industries, rubber and 
tin, there is evei the possibility of the woikers who are 
not wanted at one period mav lie utgrntly required a 
few months hence." Stressing the “ moral aspect ” of 
the question, the spokesman of the planteis’ views felt 
that these unemployed Indians “ ate surelv entitled to 
some consideration in had times." A policy of perma¬ 
nent settlement has also been recognised to be the only 
way of meeting the exigencies of the present and future 
situation concerning employment of Indians in Malaya. 

Wage Reduction to Relieve Unf.mploymf.nt 

It has been suggested that an actual 
reduction of the wages of the employed Indians 
in the estates would provide means for the 

employment of others who are displaced now. 

The Central’ Indian Association sent on 
March 29, 1938, telegrams to the Government 
of India and the Government of Madras 

protesting against this: 

Reduction of wages of Indian labour, runs the 

message, is imminent. If wages are now reduced this 


action will finally render infructuous the main labour of 
Sastri delegation. The. present labour situation is 
definitely detrimental to the economic interests of Indian 
labour. It is suggested that assisted emigration may be 
stopped pending settlement of issues between the two 
countries. We. ipspcc; fully urge the Government of India 
to take up a determined and firm stand and safeguard 
Indian rights. 

EwioHvrioN and Wager 

The Secrotarv of the Association briefly 
explains tht‘ position in a letter to ourselves : 

Tile question of wages relating to Indian labour has 
followed a checkered career for over 10 yeais. The 
employers have fairly successfully dodged paying even the 
•m-callcl stundaid wages taking advantage of the economic 
condi ioih dining pciiods of depression Soon aftpr the 
stjmlaid latcs were introduced they were reduced by 
20 p. c. owing to slump. In 1934, the Government of 
India peimilted assisted emigration without securing the 
icstoiation of the wages fit least to the pre-slump level. 

Towards the end of 1936 the industry was attaining 
a slate of high prosperity and about the same time the 
Sastri Delegation visited Maluva. As a tactical move, 
tin* wages weic put op bv 12 1 ■» p. c. before Mr. Sastri 
landed in Penang Mr. Sastri in his Report pleaded 
(or the full restoialion of the cut and he hoped thereby 
to do some pistice to the claims of Indian labour for 
higher wages. 

In March 1937, rheie was a shortuge of labour all 
over Mnljva. Puces of lubber had artificially risen and 
the production quota under the scheme of international 
control was tai-ed to 90 p. c. The Chinese who always 
pni on the screw whenever prii es soar up, wen 1 on strike. 
The employris got frighten* d They immediately agreed 
to pav Indian male laliouiers 50 cents and female 
lahoureis <10 rents on condition the I.aboin Department 
stimulated icrniitment. In the middle of 1937 there was 
a gieat nramble for Indian labour. By all means avail- 
aide fait as well as unfair -a very large number of 
lahoureis was brought over from India. 

Foi some months iheie is now what is called a 
‘ recession * The employers are everywhere burdened 
wiih more men than they need. Having succeeded in 
drawing off a laige labour flow by holding out an 
inducement for increased wages, they have now placed 
themselves in an advantageous position this year in being 
aide to dictate to labour their own terms. The present 
position is exactly opposite to what it was during the 
corresponding period of last year. 

It is the Indian labour who suffers in this game. 
The present evils are due to uncontrolled emigration 
fiom India Unless India regains control of emigration 
in her hands it is impossible to maintain .any. higher 
standard of living for our people or to maintain their 
wage leve 1 . The situa’ion is drifting hark to the same 
unsatisfactory position as if was before the Sastn 
Delegation came. 

In a wav the present situation is not entirely hopeless. 
If it results in the sweeping away of all the cobwebs that 
have been so finely spun both by the Malayan authorities 
and also by the Sastri ieport, a way will then have been 
rreated for entering intb an agreement with the Malayan 
Government on the basis of a luster appreciation of the 
needs and rights of the Indian labour in particular and 1 
of the Indian community in general. 



Italy’s Weakness 

Writing in The N< ir Statesman and 
Nation, a correspondent given :t clear picture of 
the financial and economic difficulties of Italy, 
which economically is the weakest, of all the 
dictatorships. The writer first points out the 
disadvantages with which Italy starts; 

Italy is mil a tirh cuunltv Tfet natuuil ii-souries, 
■with the exreptinu of agriculture anil water power are 
negligible. Noi lit.s shn um large ie\enne from foieign 
investments in shipping sswri Only a well-developed 
tourist industry and a dct-lining amount of emigrant 
remittances help lier to supplement the intome of lict 
export trade Etpially, the (lnanrial sti m-lure of the 
country, the hanking system and tnc amount of national 
savings ran seaicelv be irgardril as fill imp, while the 
standatd of living of the people has traditionally been 
low 

Far from being n source of immediate 
profit, Abyssinm continues U> be. a liability of 
serious magnitude 

After a tempniary lull billowing ihe rapture of \ddis 
Ababa, native resistance against the invader lias been 
steadily giowmg In particular the last font months 
have Been increased inilitai y difficulties for ihe Italians 
the niunbei of troops, black and while, in Ain ssmia has 
had to he laised from 130.000 to over 200 1 M)(t ; the 
development of the eoluny has eomplelelv stopped ; trade 
has come to a standstill ; and Italian turns have eith-i 
returned to Italy, nugiated to Frenih Somaliland, or gone 
bankrupt in an attempt to fulfil their mission. 

The result is lhat wheieas Italian expeniiilinc on 
Abyssinia amounled to appioxinulrly '100 million Ine a 
month during the hist nine months of 3937, it ba« since 
risen steadily until, during Feluuaiy, it reached the 
enormous sum of 850 million lire. . . . It is necessary 
to remember that none of it is piiidm live capital invest¬ 
ment, but that it is solely devoted to the maintenance of 
the Italian ni cupnhnn 

In Spain, too, the Italians have little cause for 
satisfaction. The duration of the war has been hope¬ 
lessly undei estimated in Rome, and so has lieen the cost 
of Italy’s support to Franco. 

The Italian Government has to bring 
extraordinary resourcefulness into play in order 
lo finance its numerous adventures: 

Naturally only pail of the money can be found fiom 
the normal sources of budgetary revenue And even 
after taxation in every shape and form has been raised 
to unprecedented levels ihe budgetary deficit has increased 
from 2-1 milliard lire 1934-35 to 12-7 milliard in 1935-36 
and 17-52 milliards in 1936-37. Tn the current year the 
'deficit is lightly lower, namely 16*9 milliards, thanks to 
the favourable development tn the first few month* of 
the year. But a fresh rise to not .much below 20 milliards 
in forecast for 1938-39 If the present-rate of expenditure 
in, maintained. . * 


Borrowing docs not suffice to meet the 
deficit, and the Italian Government has to take 
recourse to measures like the recent levy on 

the capital of joint-stock companies. 

This, was, not necessarily a dangennis thing to do, 
if the Government hart sun ceded in keeping prices at 
u reasonable level As it i«, howevei. the flood of money 
that is being spent is acting as a powerful inflationary 
stimulus to prices. Thus the official coat of living index 
lic-lween 1934 and ihe end of 1937 has risen from 74-4 to 
97-2 But owing to official reticence as to the full extent 
of the price inflation this figiue does not tell the whole 

simv, A rise to 120 is vetv much nearer the maik. 

Wages, ol roiiise. have also risen, although much less 
than the cost of living. If, in addition, one makes 
allowance for the increase in taxation, it appears that 
the standard of living of the Italian people has fallen by 
approximately 25 per cent since 1934. 

\ Bi-vi-te fall m the siandard of living, then, is the 
first n-siilt of the Puce's military adventures. And 

although even the most ardint Fast ist cannot maintain 
that the jin sent late of ileteimration in the slandaid of 
living <an be kept up much longer without causing hatm 
to the morale of the people, the mine immediate danger 
of Ttalv’s economic situation lies elsewhere. Abyssinia. 
Spam leaimatm-nt and the nit lor hie (hive are all enormous 
miisiimeis of nw materials, and of law materials which 
haw* to lie imported from abioad. Consequently Italy’s 
impelts of pnmaiv products during 1937 showed a heavy 
mi l ease, anil r.- exports (partlv a* a result of the high 
Italian prue level* rcroveied but little, the balance of 
trade showed the tiemendous adverse balance of 5*64 
million lire. Against this, Italy’s net foreign exchange 
income fiom emigrant remittance, tourist trade and 
“ set vices ” is less than 2-5 milliard lire. Thus Italy 
suffered last year a net loss of golit ami foreign exchange 
of over 3 milliard lire. At the same time, however, she 
rrinlinued tn live on the law material stock which had 
been laid in during the Abyssinian War. If allowance 
is made for this, the total loss of substance during the 
year was approximately 4 milliard lire. That compares 
with a total gold and foreign exchange reserve of 6 
milliard lire still held by the Italian authorities. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Italy’s foreign 
exchange position should have given rise to seriou* fears 
in Fascist circles. 

Dictatorship 

The e&sential idea behind dictatorship is 
the idea that national unity is best attained by 
national uniformity, by making everybody do 
and say the same thing till they come to believe 
and think the same thing, (writes Raymond V. 
Holt in The Inquirer) and this uniformity » 
achieved by propagating a new mythology, which 
is presented as a kind of idealism while in fact 
appealing to racial* egotisms and hatreds. A 
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factor in this propaganda is that people are not 
allowed to know what the rulers do not want 
them to know, and those who do not accept this 
state of things are terrorised, tortured or 
imprisoned. Even decent people acquiesce m 
these cruelties because 

they are taught to look upon the victims as outside 
the pale of humanity, as in the sixti-en'h century at the 
time of the masaacie of Saint Bartholomew French 
Catholics looked upon the Huguenots and in the seven¬ 
teenth century at Cromwell’s mas-sane of Drogheda 
English Protestants looked upon lush Catholics. Otheis 
acquiesce because they are unwilling to believe that these 
things really happen aim they find if easy to pci-uadc 
themselves that things are not us had as ihr> aie painted 
because nowadays the worst of these cinellies aie done 
behind the scenes. In the days of the Inquisition when 
men were burnt alive for heresy the burnings wete public. 
Modern technique here as elsewhere is inure efficient. 
Those who do not want to lie disturbed by what they 
suspect ran pretend that nothing tumble is happening. 

At first these methods seem to ptoduie the results 
djesired. Immense powei is gcnciatcd by the ma-s 
proiiuc’ion of opinion as it is h> mass production of 
electricity. Sometimes this power is turned to good use 
fur thi.se who wield it are able In ude roughshod ovci 
any resistance to their schemes whether the resistance 
comes from selfish vested inteiests 01 from enlightened 
humanitarians. Ami tins again blinds some people to 
the issues at stake. 

Sooner or Jatei, howevei, the system will nack up 
and the appearame of unifoiniilv will lie resolved into a 
clash of bitter antagonism Such dictatorships inevitably 
undergo progressive deterioration. I'ndei them theie ,« 
no place for men with sensitive consciences or independent 
minds and the worst men come to the top. The time- 
aeivers, the bi utes and the self-seekers shelter themselves 
under the belief that all criticism and expression of 
opinion is disloyal, und so (lungs go 1mm had to wotse 
And when a crisis arises all confidence has been under¬ 
mined and all sense of individual responsibility destroyed. 
People do not know what to believe and so they belli vc 
the worst. t %t the height of then pi.puhiity the dictator < 
can do no wrong and when a crisis, arises they run du 
no right. 


Japan's kt Anti-British ” Drive 

Britain has heroine Public Enemy No. 1 in 
Japan and is now rarely referred to m the press 
except as “ Crafty England,’’ writes Ressell 
Tiitman in the Asia. At great mass meeting 
held in Japanese cities, the British Empire is 
held responsible for the cultivation of anti- 
Japanese feelings among the Chinese and accused 
of “ furnishing the Chinese forces with financial 
assistance and materials of war.” 

Must famous of all the charges leveled al England 
was the story, widely believed, to this day, that during 
the bombardment of Woosting and the landing of 
Japanese troops at that point below Shanghai, British 
warship steamed up and down the Whsagpou, intwfrring 
with me firing of the Japanese warships and creating a 
“ wash “ which impeded the landing operations. No 
shred of evidence was forthcoming to pro.Ve mat the vessels 
ever existed, although the incident was reported to have 


oct-uiml in bmud daylight. Later, at Tokyo, Gaimusho 
officials admitted fiunkly that there was, so far as they 
knew, no tiuth in the allegation. But they pointed out 
that "the lad that ahe stmy was widely believed a 
indicative of the Mute of Japanese opinion." A state of 
mind, 1 may add, which the Japanese press has not seen 
fit to iturret hy puhh-htng any repudiation of this canard. 

Finally, their is the clinching argument that the 
British liuvr been upholding tin* lighting spint of the 
Chinese anny au.l the kuniiimtiing not only by moral blit 
also b\ iii'iIciihI -iipjxti t. To this < lunge the ictort may 
funly lie made, first, that, lapan not being at war with 
China, theie exi-ted no irnsun wliv uny nation should 
ieruse to sell munitii.iis to that rmiutiy, sciond, that if 
Jjpan owned thirty-eight pel cent of all foreign invest¬ 
ments m (.lima thn-atened with national destruction, 
interest might leasondbly dictate a sympathetic policy 
lownids ine giivcinniciil of China and, thml, that high 
offii mis ol the ceiitr.il government had complained bitterly 
to me that Cieut Britain "bad nut lifted a fin get to help 
us in our hour of need." 

W liv. then, pick on tin- British { The answer i.s that 
11 ilam exporting intcic-ts m Japan believe it is good 
business to do so, while other* ultianatiiinalisl 

camp, have leached the conelusmn that Japan canuot 
•eii.tc her place in the sun until Creal Britain has been 
pushed hack mio the shade —nl least m Eastern Asia. 
In the light of tins philosophy, a head-on collision with 
tin- l 1 S S R. would yield u meager rewatd compared 
with the nch booty destined fro anv one who can edge 
the Bntish bankers, financiers, tinders and uicichanls out 
of China and liquidate the £300,000.000 or more of British 
capital ponied into that count]y dining the past century 
without wai if possible 

II, as 1 believe, neither the present Japanese Cabinet 
noi tin- General Staff nor the iua ontv id the Japanese 
people desire to find themselves in * 1-1 ions conflict with 
Great Biituin, oi to interim* in any way with existing 
British nUeiests in the Fai East, then- are certain 

piomiiiem personalities m Japan who know quite 
definitely when* they want Ihn i\ihon to go next. These 

lcadcis, who aie believed to have some support in 

lapancse naval ciiolis and aie openly angling for the 
I acting of the army would gamble with the future 
p,i speiitv of thr einpne by attempting to carry out the 
idea wiii'h lie behind the *!ogan of "Asia foi the 
Asiatic-" (winch docs not, howevei, include “China for 
the Clones'- "t |»v making their temporary peace with 
Ru-sia in older o turn I lie national energies to the task 
of eliminating, as paiulessly as possible, the British 

position in China, fo this end they have already vetoed 
the .qipiui’lment to tne Japanc»e Cabinet of one able 
(icisonality on the grounds that lie is anti-Russian and, 
as the fust step in [in- fulfilment of this dramatic volte 
true in the foreign policy of the nation, have advocated 
tin- occupation of Canton and S-mth China by the 
Iapanese armv (theicby ganoting tlie trade of Hong 
Kong) and the occupation of Hainan Island by the 
Imperial navy, thus cutting the cuinmunicalions linking 
Singapore with Hong Kong, and invalidating the whole 
stiategu: conception on which the Singapore Base was 
construe ted. 

The Heritage of the North China Peasant 

A close acquaintance with the Chinese, 
peiisunls. reduced as they ure’by circumstances 
to the borderline of starvation, reveals the 
fine heritage of a great people, which even 
extreme 4va%t cannot take away. F. S. Drake 
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writes in the course of an article contributed 
to The International Review of Missions : 

The peasant is a farmer and. has been a fartnei for 
at least forty rentiiiies . . The farming inhtinct is 
deeply rooted in his natuic, and no matter where a 
Chinese of peasant stork may be placed, or how small 
a patch of land may be at his disposal, he will speedily 
make something glow in it. It may he only a few giains 
of maiisr, 01 a vegetable marrow, or even a daisy in a 
pot, but something growing lie will stirtlv have 

This instinctive love loi the land is enhanced liv the 
fact that the Chinese peasant is loi the most part the 
owner of llie land lie ploughs. It is the laud lie has 
inherited from his anceslois and whu li he will pass on 
to his heirs. It may lie a small pati h--oiie-thud of an 
acre is reckoned to l,e enough for one person--but it is 
the souree of his life and the guaiantee of his freedom. 
Some member of the family may add to the joint income 
by small trading in the rities or by lmdily labour for 
others- pushing a wheel-bairow, 01 pulling a rielsha- 
but in tune of necessiiy he tun always leturn to *hc 
family plot, and though u may make it tight for all the 
rest to feed an extra mouth, yet he will not starve. This 
is what gives stability to the Chinese social system and 
makes il possible foi the Chinese to ude sin ecssfully 
over the laianuiies that again and again sweep over them. 

Tho ownership of hind is related to it 
religious fuel or, the worship of ancestors. 

In the mind ol the lowliest Chinese peasant there is 
a toilseiousiiess of the nines:or* from whom he has 
descended, from whom lie derives holli his own ble and 
the land which he woits, who are liutied m that land 
in which he himself will one day be buried and with li 
his children will work after him. So the Chinese peasant 
thinks in leiina of the past and ol the futuie as well as 
of the present. He himself is but one link in the eh mi 
of life. The anecstral land, the souiee oi his life and 
of that ol bis children, is lus heritage fiom l«is ancestors, 
and it ir his duly to maintain it and to lianstnii it to his 
posterity, so that lie ami they may minister to the spirits 
of the depailed who lie buried lienealh Ms so. I 

The consciousness of 1 lie individual as p.irl of a 
long chain extending from the past into the futuie 
militates against excessive individualism, gives a sense of 
responsibility, elevates duty above personal desiies and 
is the basis of the per uliar nationalism of the Chines.*, 
which makes them novel forgel tho land of their anees ois 
or the old family home, even though the family tiny have 
left it for a couple of bundled vo.us, and wliiili makes 
them abroad desue above nil things in leluiii home to 
die. 

Mention niu>t be made of Buddhism and 
its influence on the Chinese peasant. 

The Chinese peasant in all probability has never 
penetrated to the inner depths of Buddhist thought, 
although his women-folk may he enthusiastic devotees at 
the temple festivals, lmt his outlook nevertheless is 
influenced to some extent by the Buddhist point of view, 
by which he senses a higher state of existence than that 
of the present, and feels a respect for tenderness and 
charity and" deeds of mercy that he would not otherwise 
feet. 

Outer Mongolia 

Rudolf Walter writes in tbc Europaciscke 
Revue, Stuttgart; 


Outer Mongolia had never considered herself as an 
integral part of the Chinese Empire so long as she stood 
under the Chinese influence, but had only felt herself 
bound up with China through the common bond of 
sovereignty of the Manehu Emperor recognised by her. 
She had thercfoie been treated by China more or less as 
an autonomous unit with special rights of self-govern¬ 
ment. Outci Mongolia thus prot (aimed herself autonomous 
on the 1st Novemlici, 19J1, when the external bond of 

the Manrhu dynasty fell off.Russia has not only 

reckoned wiih this aiilonomv. hut has defended it against 
China with her own diplomatic influence and military 
power. In J913, both China and Russia iccognised Outer 

Monogolia us aiiionotnoiis.In 19]5, however, the 

mi/ci airily of China over this autonomy was recognised 
and hi 1919 China fell heiself strong enough to cancel 
the autonomy aiul occupy the land under General Hsu 
Sihutsang. Then* was unrrsi among thp Mongolians; 
the ( hmese were driven out m 1920 and the “Living 
Buddha " sei up at the bead of an independent Mongolia. 
The Soviets now hestitred themselves and in July 1921, 
the so-(ailed “People's Party of Revolutionaiy Mongolia," 
wliuli lepresentcd the Far-Eastern section of the Third 
International of 1918, captmcd Uiga wi'.li tho help of thq 
Soviet troops and det lared the independence of Mongolia 
midui then own auspices. The “ Living Buddha ” in 
llrga died subsequently on the 20th May, 1924, and with 
bun the long line of incarnations of the Buddha came' to 
an end. In spite, however, of the predominant Soviet 
influent e, most of the supporters of the “People's 
Government of Revolutionary Mongolia,” who might have 
been about 10 per cent of the population, remained 
naUnnali.stic and the Soviets soon recognised that nothing 

could be obtained bv threats and violence.The 

old tiade used to lie in the bands of the Chinese, who 
used to bring clothing, tea, utensils, etc., to the Mongolian 
homes in exchange for the Mongolian products of cattle, 
hides, wool, eti. The new way opened to Russia did not 
prove salisfaclorv. A proposal was even made for 
renewing ihe old ielation of a Mongohun autonomy under 
Chinese suzerainty, but unnamed unheeded by the 
Chinese In Noveinbei 1924, Mongolia bad, for the first 
lime, an independent constitution, foiged after the Soviet 
model Soviet Ru-sia is now giadually penetrating 
Morgolia in evetv duection The Chinese and foreign 
imdenakings in the lan-1 aie bv some means or other 
In ought to a standstill. The trade-ioutes through Inner 
Mongolia, manned by the Japanese, are closed and Outer 
Mongolia has become for the out-ble world, a prohibited 
atca For this purpose, the. Soviet Government makes use 
of the small but ordeily Mongolian Hoops as a vehicle 
of the icvolutimiaiy ideals of tile Soviet. It h£s been 
proved on various occasions that the Mongolian soldiers, 
who have to undergo a two years’ compulsory military 
sci vice, aie prepaied to obey then masters and shoot 
tlieii own countrymen, who aie known to them to be true 

Monoglisn nationalis's.The disruption of trade 

with China has. however, forced Outer Mongolia to think 
seriously of being economically independent. They have 
been making steady progress in education, health and 
hygiene. . . . The result of the present Sino- Japanese 
conflict is. therefore, of decisive importance to the future 
of Mongolian politics; because the old ideal of Pao- 
Mongoliauism has always remained' wakeful and a 
Mongolian, who takes his bread willingly and contentedly 
.from the hapd of a foreigner, is yet to be borfl. 

[Ths. Dr. V, V. Gokhale] 







A view of the great anti-British mass meeting, held at Hibava Park, Tokyo, on November 27, 1937. 
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Jerusalem solve* "the problem of modern westernization liv drawing a eabnlistie emle around itself.' 
Outside its ancient walls—jet within the “ fortress ef faith ” is the Mount of Olives 



Beirut, chief seaport of Syria, the old Phoenician city which once was a Roman colony ani in which Greek 
" culture flourished for centuries lAtiq 






INDIAN PERIODICALS 



The West must Drum about India 

William Norman Brown, l’mlo^sor of 
Sanskrit in the J'mversify of I’ennsvlvama, 
Philadelphia, l'. S A., m Ins article in The 
Aryan Path makes a suieeie appeal to all 
W'esterners for a real under"!amlimi oi the mind 
and heait of India . 

Fifty yeais ago. India was jii economic pn/e _to 
supply an inilustnul wesurn iniinltv witli law matciials 
ami iiinsiimi' its mniiuiai lined piodm-ls. while tIn* will 
<>t her people was ol mi i miscquciK e oulsidt* hei own 
borders, it ;i will nrn existed liming the twentieth 
centuiy htr status has ihanged She still is an econonm 
asset to the West, hut she has i iiltnaled so miieh ol 
political nationalism and asserted heist It so offer lively 
toward nationhood that hei o|iimon~ and desires begin 
to ufiect the outside wotld When another filly years 
will huve passed, her expanding industry, her growing 
trade with its wider diflii'ioii among the nations, hei 
more vigorous and niodeinly motivated intellec ttidl lile, 
all heightened in im|)oitan<e liv the great niimhers ol 
hei population, will eoinpel the lost ol the world to listen 
to hei vone ami reckon with hei amis and actions, and 
she will herself have heroine a powei. 

The problem, then, for a western nation, i" 
to asm tain just wind it needs to know of India 
to understand: that country m its world relation¬ 
ships, and to develop a method of getting that 
knowledge to enough of its lenders to guide it' 4 
national policy to wait 1 India 

The West will want to know should he trying to 
Jeain right now -how strong the desiie is in India for 
independence, if the final demand will he for separate 
statehood or if home mle within the Bnlish Krnpne will 
fie satisfactory. Again, what Joini of government will 
India adopt--demur ratio, fascist, communist - what will 
her foreign polity tie? And will she develop indusiiy 
within her own hordeis. using her abundance ol raw 
materials and labour and maikeling her pioducls at home, 
with exportation of her surplus to other countries, and 
so enter into competition with western mdiistiiul nations, 
or will she remain pumarily agmultinal, and a consumer 
of imported products? What are the chances that 
Britain can hold her preferred position in India, amt 
what the chances of Japan for economic and pci hups 
also political domination? 'What is the substance ol 
India's will to assert and develop herself . will it grow 
stronger or is It only an illusion? 

Even such immediate questions as these lead at once 
to the study of India's past. *uis is not a novel idea 
to Indians hut we of the West hardly seem to have 
grasped it. We must examine the development of her 
litical institutions during the millennia of which we 
ve records, if we are to estimate the significance and 
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s‘length of 1 lit- cm mil demands lot representative respon¬ 
sible government The temper of India's mind as re¬ 
vealed m hei hteialure and pievioiis dealings with govern¬ 
mental piohlems give shape to her pnsenl political 
thinking, and will affer t that of the fiitme. 

The economic questions we have raised require the 
same soil of treatment 

If politics and economics must be studied 
and interpreted m the light of general Indie 
culture, still more obviously must social plteno- 
nu na 

It is ol protoiiml importance to the wmld at targe 
th.it it should iimlcistnnil the sonul omani/alion of a 
ci untiv i out jining over liner hundred and fifty millions 
of inhabitants. What is happening among so many 
peuph is nnpoitdiil in itself, to ontsideis it is addition- 
.i 11\ impoitanl liccaosc ol the effect, in this narrowing 
world, wliiili then soi ijl developments will have upon 
the rest ol us The institution of caste alone is sufficient 
to illustrate the point The cticri it has upon life in 
India and upon the relation of India to the wotld at 
lame, the changes it is now experiencing, its probable 
fill in «■- the iliaiadci it will give to the India with whirh 
the West will have to deal these are so weighty an to 
demand that we study it intensively. 

The sttmc sort of situation exists with 
respect to the arts 

Indian painting, ~i ulpliiic. and architec lure- some of 
whose i haractenslic leainics uppear as early as in the 
Indus < mli/dlion of the third millennium B.C. - so 
difh'icul in then fundamental motivation ftom the Greek 
that doiuuidlfs the western tradition, an piofound in 
then mtellei lual iimlent, so rii li and varied ill their 
hum so powei tut in then hold upon the people, these 
we must know from the Indian point of view, if we an* 
to make any adequate appiatsal of Indian civilization, 
while I loin them western ailMs may themselves derive 
ideas of value in then own creative work, as indeed 
some have alieady. 

What are the piaelical means id bringing the Wte-t 
to leant about India? It is not enough to point out the 
needs and advantages of acqumng such knowledge and 
then to 1< ave it to enunee or the unassisted efforts of 
out piddle in our leaders to find the necessary and 
valuable inhumation. Those who aie interested in see¬ 
ing India and the West understand each other, and who 
have some measmes of spc« i all zed information ahont 
India, should try to think out a programme of specific 
and definite means for accomplishing that end. 

In eveiy ease, the first requisite is that our attitude 
should remain objective : for, just as it is indefensible to 
try to make Indians think and behave like us, so too* we 
should not aim to make Occidentals believe and act Lik? 
Indians. A humility and resp< t for each other, loo 
often lacking in India as web as in America, mast 
especially mark those who endeavour to interpret the one 
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to the other. The aim is understanding, not proselylisin, 
i>o will success follow. 


Scientists of the World, finite! 

In tlu> course of his Appeal eulilleri “The 
World’s l)irc Need! for A Scientist Mtmifesto," 
published in The Thcoxnplrutf, Dr Blitiguvim 
Das says: 

Every great human movement hits, neicssuriiy, some 
sort of a philosophy of life hehmil it, i onsciun sub¬ 
conscious, good 01 hail, mind in cijnnc-oiis Practice is 
inevitably connected wilt theory, islmctive or ileliherale 
The French Ri'volulion is saul In have lomnl its phtln- 
topheis is Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, anil the 
Encyclopaedists; the greater Russian Revolution, in 
Bakunin, Marx, Engels, h-nin, anil ollieis t'aiufalist 
Individualism is said to fun) sup|)orl in Benlliam, Spencer, 
Darwin, Wallace, and Mill Fascism and Communism 
both are leporled to mice then spiritual aneestiy haek 
to the Geililun philosopher Hegel, hi dilTeienl ways; ,m,l 
they are now waning against eai li otliei with the nnpla- 
cahle hale of step-luothets On the present on asion, 
we nmst not endeavour to appoition Maine in piatse, hut 
it is unavoirlulile to say, lot our purpose, that all those 
Nations, all those Powers, without exception 01 distinc¬ 
tion, whieli have hern, are now, or think of, exploiting, 
siilipignhng. enslaving, oppiessing, am weakei popula¬ 
tions, nations, races, or classes- all \uih are to Illume. 
in the degiee in which thev are thus treating llu* weaket 

Now, it is obvious that the philosophies behind the 
giganlie movements, and also the si leuee-eiealed weapons 
with which they fight, aie within the pm view, nas. aie 
the main concern, aie even the ejealion. of the men id 
thought and science, in fact, it lias been said openly 
and repeatedly, by weslci n writers, >lull the last World 
War was much incur a war of scientists than of soldieis; 
and such men, today, are almost all congregated in the 
Universities and various Learned and Selenitic Institutes 
A very great responsibility, a very urgent anil high duty, 
therefore rests upon them, and an equally great power 
and uiithniity belongs la them if they would only nuaken 
to it. leeognize it, assume it, and determine to 
wield it They ure the edumtois of mankind . . . 
They mnstitute the “spiritual panel' today. They 
should guide the "temporal jsawer " every u here, 
instead of allowing themselves to be misguided, 
exploited, prostituted b\ it They can resolve and deelaie 
that they will cefts ■ In discover, invent, teiieh. il the 
politicians and the soldiers do 'lot cease to misuse the 
precious knowledge'. Education is the mot. Civilization 
ts the him. As is the one, good or had. sin li is the 
othei. Science should compel the Sword to prutei t, not 
the Swoirl, Sooner to destroy. II Science flings away 
Spii Duality, and clingsa to Malrnalitv alone, then il makes 
easy, nay, inevitable, its own piostiliiiion and ultimate 
dchliuelion hy the Sword, as seems imminent now. 


Poison Gases in Modern Warfare 

Sincncc and Culture gives an account of 
how poison Ruses came to be employed on a 
large scale in modern warfare : 

The Great War of 1914-1918 wag responsible for the 
development of a technique in attack and defence through 
the use ol chemicals which were no* explosive*. Early 
in 1915, it was nppaient that the war of 'attrition had 


begun. The battlefront in the west expanded from the 
Swiss mountains to the sea; the British fleet were 
effectively pieventing the entry of essential raw materials 
into Get many. In their desperate attempts to break 
ihimigli tins cordon in land anil sea, the German High 
Command determined to adopt measures of extreme 
iiiihh-ssness Indiscriminate hubmarine attack in sea 
and extensive use id poison gases on land were the 
outcome ol this policy. 

Nevei was the- critical factor of surprise in war 
nearei success thun when the Germans launched their 
fust gas attack at Ypres on 22nd April, 1915. Field 
.Marshal Sir John French described the situation as 
follows : 

“Following a heavy bombardment, the enemy used 
poison puses for the hist time. Aircraft reported that 
thick yellow smoke had been seen issuing front the 
enemy trenches. What follows almost defies description. 
The effei i ol these poison gases was so virulent as to 
tender the whole of the line held by the division 
incapable of anv action at all. It wu- at first impossible 
to. realize what had aitiully happened The smoke and 
liinics hid everything finm sight and thousands of mem 
weie thrown into a eonialc and dying condition and 
within an hour the whole had to he abandoned together 
with about 51) guns/’ 

Competent cntics are of opinion that if the Germans 
had completely grasped the probability of such colossal 
snei ess and ptessed the advantage with rigour, the 
channel polls might have fallen and the fate of the war 
might have liecn otherwise. 

In Mav 1915, the Germans made similar gas attacks 
upon the Russians inmrcdiatclv west of Warsaw and with 
equally deadly results. “The gas was discharged for a 
total time ol not inort than half an limit on a front ol 
nhoiil (> mile's. Tin affair seems relatively small, yet 
what was the result Y The Russians lost net less than 
5,000 dead in the field and their total casualties were 
25.000 oflueis and men." 

No cifltot weapon could have produced 
results under the most favourable conditions 
lor its use m as many days what gas was able 
to do in us many minutes 

Poison gases having proved their deadly efficiency, 
then employment on a latge scale was decided upon by 
all the combatants. In the early attacks the gas under 
conicnc-ssion was disrbatgeil from cylinders into the no 
man's land in fiont of the trenches hy means of lead 
pipes, ami was transported into enemy lines by favour¬ 
able winds The advantage of being aide to command 
the locality of the incidence of gas cloud was immediately 
tea lined, and gas shell came into vogue. The poison 
gase- can geneially he compressed into the liquid state; 
and into the shell were charged these liquids, which, 
by the use oi a small amount of high explosive in the 
shell, were converted into fine mist when the shell burst. 
Since gases can diffuse into a wide area, the gas shells 
need not he fired Irmn guns with the same accutne.y of 
aim as high explosive shells. Guns of simpler 'neelanical 
design C3n therefore lie used for this purpose. General 
l.iidendnif tells us that during the big German attacks 
( of 1918, gas shells were used against artillery and 
’ iiilantry in quantities which had never been seen before, 
and even in open warfare, the troops were asking for 
gas. It is surmised that about 50 per cent of the shells 
fired in the last phase of the war were gas shell*. 

The irritant gases produce lesions and congestions 
in the respiratory system and cause death by suffocation. 
Chlorine, phosgene, diphosgene, cyanogen chloride, 
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chlorupkrin, chlurmethyl chlurformate arc some of the 
powerful irritants whose deadly efficiency in war ha." 
already been demonstrated. Chlorine and phosgene are 
fatal at concentrations of 40 paits per million and these 
were the two gases whirh inflicted such heavy lasuallies 
in the allied armies in 1915. 

Another type of gas which has great military value 
is known as Lachrymators. They ptodiiec tcinpoiary m 
permanent blindness by weeping. 

• Mustard gas has also another piopcilv which 

revealed the possibilities mheient in ihemieal waifau¬ 
lt produced vesic int or skin-hiiinmg cffeets, -which, 
although rarely mortal, were sufiieienl to pul a man out 
of action for several mouths. 

The chemicals which produce snee/mg came iiii< 
use in the latc-i phases of the- wai when the mask h« 
lice ome a part of the soldier’s noimal e(]iiipiiieii! 
Typical substanees ate- some arsenic denvalives diphc'm 
chloral sine, dipheiiylcvanaisiiie 

The chemical indusliics of Ceiinnm, luigland and 
America have equipment and assets which may lie valued 
at a thousand million poumls. They aie. in times . f 
peace-, engaged in manufacturing acids, alkalis, fettili/ei - 
dyes, drugs, etc Rut, at a moment’s notice, their 
activities can lx- switched on to the pioduction cd w ir 
chemicals. 


The Hindu Conception of the Motherland 

The Hindu concept um of the motlicr- 
eoiintry is mote cultural than territorial The 
spirit mil enters more into that conception than 
tlie material. Dr Radhakwmud Mookerji 
illustrates this truth m Prubuddha Bharat in Iti" 
article on the Hindu Conception of the Motlu-i- 
land : 

The spirit of patriotism in the West finds a typical 
utterance in the- following famous Imc-s of Walter Scott ■ 
“ Hicathes there the man, with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own. rny native- Ian-. 1 ” 

But the Hindu raises his patriotic utleiance to a much 
higher level, n typical and most wide-spread iillciunie 
influencing the mass-mind in Inclia is the following 

‘"The mother and the motlier-c-cuinliy an- guatei 
than Heaven itself.” 

But this ulteiancc- which comes ftom later 
Sanskrit literature owes its inspnalion to the Vedas, 
the eternal fountain-head of Hindu thought thiough 
the ages. For mat am e, the Prithivi-sukta of the 
Atharva-Veda contains the Hindu’s cailiest hymns to 
the mother-land, each of whose featuies receives its due- 
share of recognition for its contribution in the rouking 
of the country: “The seas protecting the land, the- 
fertilizing rivers, hills and snows, forests and herbs, its 
agriculture, flora add fauna, and, lastly, its people of 
different speech, of diverse customs according to then 
regions, its roads, villages and even assemblies (.v abha 
and samiti).” 

The Manutmriti finally describes the country as 
a'created by the gods. 

He describes how patriotism is expressed in 
pilgrimage. , 

Indeed, in the heyday of Hinduism, in the spacious 
ti n*-* of the Gupta emperors, a fervent patriotism trans¬ 
formed into a profound religious sentlmcbt found its own 


means of explosion in its own way. It invented its 
appiopiiatc symbols and c-eiemonies. its own mode of 
worshipping the cnuntiy. It conceived of the system of 
pilgrimage which is pcudiut to Hinduism, and is a most 
potent instillment ol lrininu-lioii in geography bv field- 
woik. It educates the- Indian popidat mind, or mass 
consciousness, in the ic-uli/ation id what c-imstituii-s the 
niothei-c ounliy thiough tin- ic-liguuis necessity imposed 
on the people- lo visit its diflerent jiarls loi the sue-»td 
plaec-s anti shiinc-s plated in them. The lountiv as art 
abstraction is thus transfeunic-d into a vivid and visible 
ic-alitv, an ideal is lenli/ed in terms of blood Tli" 
lotimiic-e of patnotisin lias loudly woven a net-woik ol 
holy spots roviTillg tile- whole rotiiiliv, so that all parts 
cd H aie equally sucied and the- e-cpial coueein of reli¬ 
gious devotees 

'I'lu- iiuiiiIkt til pinci’s tii pilKnuiugc in 
India is legion 

It only shows the- waking of a irligious imagination 
in Us jiteinpl at visualizing anil woishipping the physical 
lot in of the niiitlic-i (.oddess. Tins lt-lignuis imagination 
ol the nation has, indeed, impressed in ils service every 
spn! nl beauty in the vast couutiy, winch it has at once 
dec land as holy and has endowed with a temple, shrine, 
oi some it-ligioiis symliol like a piece of hallowed stone, 
oi even a tiee lleic is patriotism ion not! It finds 
Its food even in the natural hc-aiilies of the country, 
lienee the Hindu’s pilgiimage is to the eletnal snows 
ol the Himalaya--, the depths of foiests, the palm-clad 
sea-shoics, the hidden sources cd nvei«, oi then mouths 
and confluences. Ifis trc-iitnic ut of natiiial In auly is also 
unique Ills low- cd nalnfe is a ic-liguuis emotion. A 
place- ol natiiial lic-auly in the West is associqted with 
holiday-making, plcasmc- lri|)s. ]m mi s hotels and 
cinemas In India, it is maiked liy temples and pdgiuns, 
heimiiages and a'le.its, so as to lead tin mind from 

Nmiiie up to Nalme’s (bill The In* inly of Nature 

in • the one ease is a stimulus to obp-etivity, to 
outgoing ailmtics In tin- otliei case, it is au incentive 
lo sii|)|i-i tivity. medial ion and lemineiation. 

lit si’vs that pilgnmugo inculcates love of 
etiuiifiy m the masses 

A e. input alive eonsidetaiicin ol the vanous lists of 
litthn\ in clifb rc nt ti-\(s will, show how fondly the Indian 
mind clings to the motlici-country and eiuisicleis every 
iiieli ol its teiiiloiy as sailed soil, ft woiships the Virat- 
delia. the gieal body of the country cd which evciy part 

it holds to he holy. ,vs a consequence, the- Hindu lias 

no holy place outside India, like a fai oil Palestine or 
Mecca oi Alc-dma. As has been explained, his culture 
is synonymous with his country. 

The later texts locating the holy places on a gene- 
inus scale all over India indicate how* far they have 
liavc-Iled from the early days of Vedic civilization when 
the country or the- holy land was confined to Aryavarta. 
Now the- country embraces the* whole of India, as its 
i-ivili/alion '-as pencilated into all its parts. 

A final expression of this evolution of the idea of 
the ngithei-country is embodied in certain texts prescrib¬ 
ing the plares where one should seek his last resting- 
place to lay his hones, or have his funeral ceremonies 
pei formed. These places are, accordingly, to be con¬ 
sidered as the moot «acred of places by all Hindus in 
common, irrespective of provincial or religious differences, 
of sect or creed. In the contemplation of death ihey 
must sink these differences and r< ahze the unity of their 
common mother-land. Death completes what life leaves 
incomplete. 
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Women'* Place in Hindu Law 

Writing about women’* place in Hindu Law 
T PaKablinamayya observe* in The Indian 
Ladas' Maijazinc. 

ll can tic said that iln> result of the establishment 
of British Courts of Law lathei conscivativc in the 
domain of Hindu Law ami tended to icsinol the right* 
of women. ill ttah shorn ih niueli more liheial lo women 
lliau the Courts of today; it did not ariept the theory 
that women hy reason of ma are disentitled to inhent. 
noi is there any foundation in it for the rule that women 
take a limited estate in piopci tv inheiiled hv them 
All piojierly, however aiqiiued. was stiidhnn. at cm ding 
to its definition, hut judicial decisions exclude inheiiled 
property fiom tin lategoiy of sliidhuit The llieoiy llial 
women primii /one tak« only a limited inletest under 
giants mlpi irio s 01 hy will is a creatine of jiidu lal 
dei isioiih. 


Mysticism in the Poetry of AE 

fieorge William HushcI 11 1935) oi 

Itvluml \v;ts ;t great poel, patriot tititl mystic 
In Prnbuddha Hharahi Ditytunoy Mitra 
discusses the importance of the ideal and the 
deeper note ot mystieism m the poetry ot AE bv 
which ntmie lie is gcncntlly known as a poet. ■ 

Poetry foi a man liki \K eoiistitulid a ‘s ailhimu 
whiili implied iiiiiimuilv ol eiloti lowaids Beah/.aluui 
AK’s view (unreining one aspeii of the future ol l’orlty 
is suirincllv expressed in the poem called A \ew 
Theme 

1 think that m the Kilning lime 

The lieaits and hopes ol men 

The nioiintuin tops of life shall cliinl. 

The (rods i el urn again. 

I strive to blow the magic hum, 

It feelilv Dim iimtelli, 

\i use on some em hauled morn. 

Poel, with God’s own lueath 
And sound the limn 1 - i annul blow. 

And hy the secret nuiil" 

Each exile of the heart will know 
Kindle tlx rn.igh flame 

As a marked eoiitiast to the Vutouans we notice 
that m such poetry as AK’s the ilainis of the Inhuile in 
tliought. the Infinite in feeling, the Infinite in willing 
have he- n triumphantly asserted. It is not line that 
. i ntnely a new note in English literatim 1 We 
have had something of this m Blake and Woidsworlh 
in their lofiiei moments aud before them in even thr 
so-called “metuphysteals,” howevci closely connected 
some of them are with a nanowei need, and in a more 
pronounced nianuei still m the poetiv of Shellev. Shelley 
has been so sy aematieullv misundeistood, with notable 
exceptions here and there, that one almost hesitates to 
take his name, hut without doubt il iIitc is a new vision 
in poetry at all today, we must have to hail Shelley as 
its protagonist. Shelley at least prepared the path foi 
those who could sing and talk in gtavei and more assured 
tones regarding such high sentiments us make the mortal 
nature in us trouble like guilty things *u prised. 

Granted t»ho ideal, we etui very easily 
understand AE’s treatment uf tove in his 
poetry. 


The poel does not practise the rigorism of self-denial; 
Imt he has his own beautiful manner of teaching self- 
abnegation. The poet i* in it but not of it, when he 
sings ■ 

We liken Love to this and that, our thought 
The echo of a deeper being seems 
And we kiss because God once foi beauty sought 
Within a world of dicums. 

We have not only the value that we considei to he 
inipoilant but at the same lime we aie made to recognize 
the Highest m our traffic with the beloved objects of this 
world. 

I sometimes think a mighty lover 
Takes every hill mil" kiss we give 
Ills lights aie those which louiid us hovel 
Foi linn .done oin lives we live. 

It is the meclms together ol tin 1 Menial l.ovei and the 
-i.iil ol man that we die ioiisi,mllv witnessing through oui 
Unite loves As the I'pamshads would have if The 
beloved we feel lo lie oui veiy own not hei ailse of his 
oi he! sake hut hi cause of the Infinite that is implicit 
in the finite 

“I would not have the love of bp- anil eyes. 

The am lent ways ol love 

But in mv heuit I built a p,ujdi*c 

A nest there foi the dove"’ 

and then we lieji what we shall lei I when Love dispciscs 
the Ihiiim si of veil', whin it tiulhfully dawns on the 
human heal I 

I could not evin heal the though, I felt 
Of Thee and Me therein, 

\nd with while heat 1 strove the veil to melt 
That love to love might will 


The Earlier Phase of Modernist Verse 

l)r Alima Cliakravarty discusses Ihc earlier 
phase of modernist verse in Thr Ymrn-Wiaratt 
Quart nit/ : v 

The problem lor the voiing poel todav, it must hew 
admitted, is i (implicated. The Modern *\ge presses upon 
oui lives a multitude of iinliarmonised elements; a daily 
papei is a bedlam of unicLitcd pirtiucs, the interactions 
oi i vents, m all fields of modern aitivilv. in finance, econo- 
mu s, pulitiis . . defy oui power' of unravelling. The 1 
modern mind is haunted hy the inteidependence of “ 1 
tilings, emotion' evoked hy the fiagmcntatv expeiiemes 
of city-life move in a whirl, and the cieative imagina¬ 
tion, excepting in a finely balanced personality, soon gets 
tired; the eiiteiion ol inward liuUi t.s obscured by the » 
irowded complexity of fails. 

The Metaphysical* < mild lake 'belter in a few funda¬ 
mental a'siunptions; when the expeiiences ol life seemed 
chantu they tried lo find a logical reason, but essentially 
they weie at peace with themselves and could Test in 
lesctved areas of belief into which the dissecting mind , 
was not udmitted. The modern poel has hardly any 
reserved areas, though he is trying to create some with 
the barlied wire of psychological jaigon, or of economic 
doctrine. Life is being psycho-analysed in verse, and , 
ronsi loii'nesh tortured lo yield new materials. Moderft- 
ist poetry, however, proves that as yet no safe anchorages 
have been found, and both the struggle for new forms 
of expression, and the character of the literary materials 
assembled show that the effort to introduce the novel 
associations and links which lie below consciousness has 
yet to find its justification. Tbe foundation of belief can¬ 
not be established by method and law, or by the analysis 
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of interconnections, In uliort, something more than a 
pursuit of the process is called for. 

Like the Metaphysical,*, the moderns 
sacrifice clarity for the sake of chromatic 
effect. 

The sonnet-fcu m, which demands a units of 
mood, and a corresponding struct mal sense, has 
therefoie fallen into disuse, just us it did in 
the period of the Mctaphvsie als. Exceplmg a few poems 
of fclinl, like the Journey of the Magi, wlieie due to his 
self-discipline*, puetie foim and eonsisieney have heeo 
preseived, and poems like Spender's The Express. m 
which the limitations of the snhjecl-matlei ha\e not been 
ignored, lew jmsl-wur poems of the modernist group u'i 
he reineinheied as individual works of art. Most of tlx 
poems of flay Lewis. Speudei and Auden seem to mu 
into eaeli otlrei and foim a ilmin of verses, ievculmg 
hard)) any sense of hu in, even I hough mueli is nude 
these elavs of the objective lealily of “expressionEven 
when ilii- sullied id the poem i an he expected to iinpos.- 
a certain logical simdiiii, as m the poem 'lime la Omni 
li) Day Lewis lus two l>ra\e pilot friends had a definite 
ground tot ratlin an-aiea) to mvei -lieginniug. and 
roniinning foi a lime on a iairly high level of poein 
puirnalisiu, essential to nartaiive poeliy. Day la-w - 
allows Ins poetic idea to dissolve into thin ail, leaving 
a ieenle suiokc-tiuil m the mind Often, again. Ins 
poem savs, is choked hv assortments of thought, as with 
weeds, and in living In offer opinions on various prob¬ 
lems of the day it leather, nowheic His Feather, to 
Iran wiillen in immaturity shows greater incoherent e 
because of its mix-up of machine, terminus, child Iiii'H, 
levolnlioii and what-not: though the meundeiing, senn- 
nartative natuie of the long poem permitted a cyi le of 
paragraphic slriieliireis The Magnetn Mountain shares 
this <|ii,ilrly; it is a more fully developed poem, passages 
ran lie isolated hum it, and remembered. Hut both 
Auden and Day Ia'wis would lather swim about than 
walk on the land, their poems offer the kind of aquatii 
(ontinuitv for which one has to go hack to the worst 
excesses of the Metaphysicals. 

Five Verm, in these days, has been widely 
exploded for lyrical as well as diuniatie poetry 
But only ti conscientious craftsman can justify 
its use. The Imagists far too often employed 
it to match the diffusencss of subject-matter 

Mr. Elmi learning hum tuerr experience has 
achieved fine effects in tins medium. Mr. \eats, 
claimed by moderns to be a Modernist emtimi of himself, 
has never set one foot forward in its forbidden area 
There has been much discussion about the hciedity of 
Free Verse; that it is neither the spontaneous Cicatmn of 
this Age, 1101 the invention of Whitman, is acknowledged. 
Samson Agomstes and The Strayed Reveller occur to the 
mind. The Imagists betrayed their usual confusion of 
mind when after referring to Arnold's Philomela and 
Henley’s London Voluntaries they went on to say that 
Free Verse derives also from Dryden's Threnodta Augus- 
tails, and Chaucci's House of Fame. Browning's and 
Coraid Hopkin’s speech rhythms have added to its 
vigour; the effect of Owen’s internal rhymes is discernible. 
Free Verse has indeed come to stay, within strict 
limits. It is interesting to watch its transformation into 
Choruses in some parts of Eliot’s Murder in the Cathe¬ 
dral and Auden’s Dog Beneath the Skin. The pressure 
of the ‘’multiple-correspondence” mind has often tortured 
It out of shape, ami it has ended in being used for 


unending per matrons, ami since it is cleailv unsuited 
'or many kinds ol poetry, ami can nevei replace hlank- 
vorse, the rhymed lyric, or sonnet, it remains today 
mainly as an evidence of the d.uing explorations of the 
modern itnflsm.m raihei than ol major creative 
achievement. 


P, E. IN. Annual Meeling 

The Fourth Annual Meeting, nf the P E. N. 
India ('(‘litre was held m Bombay, on (lie 14lli 
of Match. The following exhaet liom the 
leport published m Tht Imbitn I 1 K. A is 
given below 

In welcoming the guests and stiissiiig the desir- 
alulitv ol mine fiecpient contacts hi tween members, 
Sophia WudiJ releircd also to tin- threatening conditions 
in the world and read a statement «n the stand of the 
i tiler national !’ E N on the exchange of liteiary wmks 
independent ol politu.il net idi-nts, on respci t even in 
warfaie. foi wmks ol ml which aie the common heritugr 
ol humanilv, and on I he obligation id cvriy member 
to use- Ins inlliieiii e, personal as well ax literary, in 
tavoiii id mutual undeis|,iridiiig and respect ol peoples. 

f’lof. N K Itluigwul, mu IIoiioijiv Secietaty, read 
the list of Iwentvllliei m w members flcilll all parts of 
India admitted to imunlii islnp dntog the past 'car. and 
the names of lout niembeis dm eased since the 1st of 

Jaunaiv, l'M7 . 

I)i Satal ('liandia Chatteljee 
S(t H M Ddtlaliva 
Sjt. V Sim vanuravana Kao 
Sjt kutuiivdlul \akil 


The Zenrla Avesta 

Pi it am SniRh jtives I he billowing, brief 
desciiption oi the Zmoasliian scriptures in The 
Tinntuth ('nilitnj 

The sculptures of the Zoruastiians (the l’arsis of 
India) of whom theie aie about a hundred thuusanJ 
living in and near Bombay, an known as Zendu Avesta 
ui loiiiiiienianes on the Avesta (Vesta-Knowledge). The 
Avc-sta represents a long period of divc-ise development 
spread over about one thousand veats. The unguail 
Avesta is said to have consisted of 21 volumes, but the 
ravage's of Alexander the (beat seem to have destroyed 
a laige immPcr of the old inaniiseiipts. The vaiioiib 
scat I cied numiscnpls were later on collected by I tie 
Sassaman Kings (third and fourth centuries A.D.). The 
language ol these sciiptincs is old and extinct and very 
few oriental schulais can understand them. The modern 
translations aie m Pahlavi of course and the original 
has undergone many changes in eouise of lime. The 
Callus or the- words attributed to the Prophet Zoroaster 
form part of the Zendu Avesta. 

The Zcnda Avesta. like the Bible, consists of many 
books and extends over u period ol one thousand years as 
stated above. The process of compilation was roughly 
as follows. The sayings of the Piophet Zoroaster and 
those who immediately billowed him were the first t<\ 
lie recorded. These records wete then edited agl 
elaborated by successive generations. The language 
originally was Galliir Avtstan. In course of time, new 
explanations were added in a dialect known as the 
“ Yopnger Aveetan” or Zends. The modern Zenda Avesta 
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is in the Pahlvi language whirl) was (he spoken language 
in the Sassuniun limes and is neaier to modem Iranian. 
The languages and dialect- of the Zenda Ave-la aie, 
hnwrvcr, all inter-reluled. 

Gathus lorm the most impoilunt pari of the Avista 
and are ‘metiieal M-inion-’ ailiihiited to Zuiua-li-i 
himself and are regarded as re\elalions. These wen- 
recorded more than liner thousand veais ago. Cnii-ilc'- 
ing the age it is really leiuarkalde that such line literatim- 
should find hirlh in the primitive iivili/anon ol uiu lent 
Iran. The art of vcise seem- to huvi hern \ei\ luglilv 
developed in that age. Out Gallia, howivei, is m puis 
which is a (olleelion ol players The I i/v/ici ol which 
the Gathas fmm a pail, is tl hook of lilmgy meant l» 
he used in eonneetion with the vanoii- (eiemouies iiuieitl 
among the Pai-is Reside- the >uwic/, then js the 
Venduhul wliii li nu ans "law against tin demons' -ill 
these eonstituti the Zenda Ave-tu 

The Zoroaslnan laith based on lh< se sinplim-- j., 
ilionolheislii in die main Alima Ma/doli 01 Onriii/d as 
the Paisis (all linn signifies the "wise lord.’ Before 
Zoroaster’s coming people worshipped mau\ kinds ol 
spirits, lie showed them llul tlieie was one Mmra 
(spun) and hi was Miuduh (the wise one). Justice 
and Tnith must he lendcied as Ins serine hy nun ol 
good speei ll, good tliouglits and good deeds It sounds 
puiddoxual that wi should find two spmts po-iulmed, 
the good and tin evil, thus giving a colon) of duulisin 
to the teui lungs <>! Zoioastei This dualism is not ol 
eo-eleinal spmfs howevu, heeaiise it lnaintaiiis that the 
evil -piiit M ill ultimately succ mull to tin good. 


Elephant Lure in Pullava History 

Dr. C Miiiitkslti tvnto about the elephant 
lore in I’allava histoiv m the (Juartdlii Journal 
of lh( Wj/thtc from ly. In the eouise ot the 
article the writer tihservcs: 

(•api Sasiia ot Klephantologv dialing on tin dittcieiit 
aspects ol elephants, then laplure, laming, tiaimng, i tr, 
has been spci tallv patioiused hv kings m am lenl India. 
Its inclusion among otliei seientes ol -hull is well 
justified hy the gteat use to which the elephant lias b< r:n 
put not only mi the State paidplicinah i hut also m the 
inililaiy equipment of am lent liulian Royalty 

It is interesiiiig to observe that learned lieutisps on 
this subject have hien wntten hv eminent -cbolai- of 
which lo enumerate a few - -<l) Hu\tya\urrrdei. a most 
ancient standard wotk ascribed to one Palakapya; 
(2) MatitnRwhla of Nilakauta. which treats extensively 
uu the elephant sport, and foi whnh a valuable transla¬ 
tion into English from the otiginal Sanskrit hy Professoi 
Egerton of the Yale Ihmersitv has reiently been pub¬ 
lished; and (3) l/ngnr Paksi Sastra hy a Jain author 
named Hamsadeva, anmher tnformative work extant on 
this subject which gives a classiftealoiy account of the 
thirteen kinds of elpphanK 

Besides the above-mentioned works, references ami 
allusions to elephant hunting and elephant bteeding are 
found in Sanskrit Katyas frequently. 

On the basis of epigraphical evidences we find that 
a few of the Pallava Ruleis evinced a very great interest 
4n the study of eljphanlology. One of these kings 
Rajasiraha is described as Sri Ibhmddvadaiuh (he who 
possesses the knowledge of elephants), Sri Ibhayattarajah 
the who resembles tint king of the Vatsa mintry in the 
knowledge of the elephants), and 'Sri Varm 0 Wntgo- 


daitah (he who resembles Bhugadaita in Lhe knowledge 
id eleplianm) 


Explorations in the Gobi Desert 

The Gobi Desert offered a special challenge 
to the scientific explorer. It tempted him, for 
m all flu- world if, was the largest land area 
about which so little was known. It defied him. 
because its distances are so vast, and travel is 
so difficult thiil (he short summer passes before 
the cxploicr can penetrate far or finish his 
studies Observes Frederick K Morris in his 
sit tide m Science and Culture on the explora¬ 
tion.-- m the Gobi Desert : 

Roy (,‘hajnnan \ndiews conceived the answer to till' 
ihallcnge. He sem mil a caravan of camels in early 
Maidi, (.iriving fund loi men and foi molor-cai'. A 
month lalei. we scientists with a small fleet ol mis 
ti h\( lleil inlu tin dr.-eil, studying the land and collecting 
spn miens. 

[Jr Gianger, the Palaeontologist, with lour assist¬ 
ant'. collected the vcrlehiale fossils whnh wen- buried 
in the sedimeiiLaiy locks. Many people believe that we 
li.iind i irdturrs oi great antiquity--even lo the earliest 
oi veilelualcs, hut this is mil true. Our veilebrale 
fossil u-Loid began wi ill the lowest Gretaeeous. Diuosaiiis 
and olhei veilehiates ate found uluuidantly in olhei 
legions Iroin much nldn loiiuatioiis than these. I’opulai 
be lie I also held that we had disioveicd lhe -mine from 
whuh many lutes ot dmosuiits and mammals evolved 
aud uugiated lailially lo all the world. This would have 
hern very mleiustmg, hut what we actually found was 
even mote interesting. 

The Age of Mammals is richly represented in the Gobi 
Deseit. and we look thousands of nitimtuul-hnncb fiom 
many Teitiaiy beds Here, loo, out discoveries were sur- 
pnsmg, evm to uuiselvcs. One of the most interesting 
expellencc-s was finding the highest Cic-tuceous ill duett 
imilaet witli the I’aleneene. This meant that in a single 
Im ably we could study the latest dinosaui beds and the 
rjibest mammal- beds together, one resting upon the 
otliei line we hoped that the great gap between the 
Mesozoic and Gennzmc etas would he bridged; and that 
we could find a transition from the Age of Reptiles to 
tlie Age of Mammals; there might have been a mingling 
of the two faunae; theic might have been primitive 
mammals in the one whose descendants appeared more 
highly advanced in the other. We Imped lo shed some 
light upon the unknown cause ot the extinction of all 
dinosaurs- an unsolved problem of binJugy and geology. 

But here, as everywhere else on this planet, we found 
tin- fossil records wholly separate and distinct. In the 
Gietcireous rocks the dinosaurs were abundant to the very 
top; but not one survived into the Paleocene. The Creta¬ 
ceous did indeed yield primitive mammals—but they wete, 
wholly different from the strange aberrant mammals of 
the Paleocene. 

The mammal lecord held many surprises. We had 
expe'-ted to discover the five-toed ancestors of the horse} 
for in America the earliest of the horse-tribe had already 
luijtl one toe. And since Asia. was the home of the 
domestic horse, we hoped that we would find hones or 
their ancestors in all the formations of the Age of 
Mamraale. But exactly the reveise was true; for we 
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found no horses older than the Hipparion of Pliocene 
time. The horse must have emigrated to Asia after evolv¬ 
ing in America. He must have travelled to meet his 
Asiatic comrade, Man, almost at the time when Man had 
evolved so highly that he could begin to use the horse 
f grant that the word “ almost" is a bit figurative, for 
theie is no evidence that Man domesticated Hipparion , 
which was almost as good a horse as Eyiuts. But the 
proof of the separate evolution and dramatic meeting ol 
these two comrades, Man and Morse, was one ol the 
unexpected results of our studies. 

Another suiprisc was the discover} of iitaimllines in 
Asia. Our Museum’s President, Henry Kairiield Osliorn, 
had just finished his great tnonogiaph on these huge- 
horned beasts of the Western Hemisphere, when Di. 
Granger found tilanotheies in the Gobi Deseil the mil} 
pari of Asia, X llunk, where the} aie known. 


India and China 

India! O India!! 

Keinemliei tliy ancient friend, thy liiollier-nation, arioss 

the Himalaya-,. 

- - claiming same age. same spun, same lile ol piel}. 


Novel yet was seen m heard on this globe 

sudi itieoinparuble bond of fellowship, 
unbroken through the inilleniiiins. 

Ye met, not as rivals on the hdlilehehl. 

each i launmg the monopoly ol tvranny on this earth, 
but as noble triends, i< miring in the exchange of 

valued gilts. 

To thee my love, m) gieelings' 

India! 0 India!' 

Full of chaos still is the hoi Id wlinc men giope 

blindly in datk terror. 

Tlune be the right and of thv siifleung Inend, 

ailoss the Himalayas, 

to show them light and lead them along the way 

ol righteousness. 

Thine the difficult duly ami ol thv Inend, 

to pilot them liitmigli the sea of stoim and hojioi, 
to the shores ot peace and piety. 

Awake then thou, Ulise ami he prepmed. 

In niuicli dicing, side by side, bund in hand, 
hearkening to the stem voice ol iiiilli, 
and shoiihlei the burden of a mail, riotous world. 
My love to thee, to thee m> “latitude 

Tan 'l nn-Niau in I i,\ra-Hhaiuli New* 



Rabindranath is receiving offerings of love anu affection fiom the inmates of Ssntimketan on hiB birthday’ 

[Photographs by Satyendrauath Ban 
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How Federation Can Be Made Acceptable 

The public guess that the Governor- 
General’s and several Governors' going home on 
leave has something to do wit li the Bntisli 
Cabinet's desire to consult them on the. question 
lurvy. Federation can be best started m Jndm, is 
perhaps right Perhaps it. is also right that the 
Gandhi-Lmlithgow interview had something to 
do with the question ol federation. 

From ex-president .biwaharlal Nehru and 
President Subhns Chandra Bose downwards 
Congressmen have repeatedly said that they will 
have nothing to do with the federal seheiue 
contained in the Government of India Act 
'Their intention has been to wreck it But the 
resolution relating to Federation passed in the 
Madras Assembly and a speech of Mr 
Bhuliihhai Desai, leader of the Congress party 
in the Central Assembly, seem to show that the 
|CongresB may agree to work the federal part 
of the constitution if some alterations are made 
in it. No one lias yet outlined 01 pointed out 
these alterations. 

The original Congress position was that 
the constitution given to India by the British- 
made Government of India Act. was to be 
rejected lock, stock and barrel, and that only 
a. constitution drawn up by a Constituent 
Assembly would be acceptable. Nevertheless 
Congress agreed to work the provincial part of 
the British-made constitution for its own 
purposes. Similarly, Congress may agree to 
work the federal part also for its own purposes 
If so, Lord Zetland’s assertion that, though 
Indian politicians (meaning Congressmen! 
hail said that they would not accept the 
constitution, they would do so in the long run, 
.would prove correct. 

Those Congressmen who would agree to 
work the federal part of the constitution if 
certain alterations were made in it, have not yet 
said what alterations they want? It may in 
the circumstances be permissible for others to 
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speculate what alterations may make the 
Brili.-h-made constitution acceptable to Indian 
nationalists. 

The Government of India Act should 
contain a provision by virtue of which 
the Indian federal legislature itself may 
amend that Act m any way it. likes. India’s 
political goal should he definitely made clear 
as self-rule, winch may be either Dominion 
Nidus as interpreted according to the Statute 
ol Westminster or Independence 

In both houses of the federal legislature 
• he number of seats to be given to the 
Provinces and the States should be strictly 
according to population The seats allotted 

the States shouli be filled by represent a- 
*‘ves elected by the people of the States as 
die seats allotted to the Provinces are to be 
filled by representatives elected by the people 
of the piovmccs. In both cases, the elections 
ought to he made directly by tile voters, not 
through tin provincial or through the State 
legislature! (where they exist). 

The voter's qualifications may differ from 
province to province and state to state, if ro 
demanded by them. But, in the same pro¬ 
vince and the same state the qualifications 
should be exactly the same for persons of nil 
communities and classes. 

Electorates and elections should be joint, 
not separate for different communities. No 
seats should be reserved for any community 
or class Tf any community by a majority 
of the votes of its voters, wants a separate 
electorate and separate election and a number 
of scats to be reserved for it, it may have 
separate electorate and election and a number 
of seats reserved for it. in proportion to its 
population, but no weightage. This ought to be 
the rule for both the provincial legislatures 
and the federal legislature 

All departments of the State and their 
budget should be under the control of too 
legislator*, as they are in self-ruling countries 
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like Great Britain. This means that Defence, 
Finance, Foreign Relations, Currency, Exchange, 
Customs, Transport, etc., are to he entirely 
under the control of the legislature 

The Govemor-( teneral’s and Governors’ 
powers and ordinary or special responsibilities, 
if any, are not to he more than those of the 
President, of the U.SA. and the Governors of 
the States of the USA 

The Governor-General’s or Governors’ 
power of vetoing any Bill by a legislature should 
not he final. As m the United States of 
America, if the legislature concerned parses the 
Bill again by a prescribed majority, the veto 
will have no effort and the Bill is to become 
an Act. 

The chapter on Discrimination m the 
Government, of India Act, 193ft, should be 
entirely omitted The Indian Legislature 
should have lull power, as legislatures m other 
free countries have, to impose whatever restric¬ 
tions it thinks necessary upon persons.* goods, 
means of transport, etc , of foreign origin, m the 
interest of India 

The fundamental rights of all Indians of 
all communities should he the same and equal, 
and should he mentioned in detail and described 
as clearly as possible in tin* Constitution Act. 

The Question of A National Language 
For India 

We have never been anxious or eager to 
discuss the question of a national language for 
India, and that lor various reasons, some of 
which we shall indicate m this note 

Wo have never ielt the extreme urgency 
of it.. On the contrary', we 1. ive had a vague 
feeling that, it um wait till \\c have won Swaraj, 
and that Swaraj can he won without our nr 
anybody clue's making the possession of a 
national language the condition precedent, to 
our obtaining Swaraj, hi reality, all appear¬ 
ances to the contrary natirithsianihtiy, our 
agitation for self-rule has all along been carried 
on and is still being earned on mainly through 
the medium, not of a national language, but 
of English. Tf we are not mistaken, the 
Presidents of the Indian National Congress 
write out their speeches in English and then 
translations into Hindi or Urdu or both are 
made. Presidential speeches at Provincial 
Conferences are also, perhaps fot the most part, 
with exceptions,.written out in English. Years 
ago Rabindranath Tagore set the example of 
writing it out in his mother tongue. Congress 
resolutions are drafted in English ai.df then 


translated. Most of our most influential and 
widely circulated newspajters are conducted in 
English, TiInk’s Kesari in Maharashtra and 
the Ananda Bazar Pairika in Bengal being 
exceptions. No newspaper in Hindi and Urdu, 
which are or is the national language in the 
opinion of Congressmen, occupies this promi¬ 
nent position There musl be contact with the 
masses, no doubt. But this is being established 
through the medium of speeches in the 
provincial languages and the newspapers in the 
provincial languages in different provinces 
Even if and when we have an Indian language 
as our national language, in all areas except 
where it is tin* mother tongue, the provincial 
languages will continue to play the same useful 
part For instance, if Tamil he the national 
language, I he mass-contact language will be 
Tamil only in Tamil-Nadu, but not. m Andhra, 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Punjab, Bihar, Bengal, 
Assam, Orissa, Sindh, etc 

For those reasons, we have not. fell 

ediate need and urgency of 'tiling 
question of a national language 

Another reason why we have not been eager 
to discuss it, is that we do not posses- sufficient, 
knowledge of any vernacular except Bengali to 
bo able to pronounce any opinion on the 
subject.. The reason why we say so will appear 
later 

We beg to be excused for bolding and 
saying that the claim ot any particular language 
to be the national language is not indisputable 
like* an axiom. There may he more than one 
claimant. And those whose vernacular is a 
claimant may be prepossessed m its favour. 
Speaking for ourselves, we have never pressed 
the claim (tf Bengali, though high foreign and 
impartial authority may be cited in favour of 
both the language and the literature of Bengal,* 
because we feel we are not impartial judges so 
far as Bengali is concerned We do not assert 
that the advocates (tf Hindustani are not 
impartial—they may or should he. 

Another reason why we have not been 


* For example, more than a century ago the Rev. 
William (larey, who was teacher of some of the plincipal 
moiiem Indian languages m Fort William (College, Bengal, 
pt enounced the following opinion on the Bengali 
language when there was a proposal to give it an inferior 
position in the scheme of studies of that College : 

“ Its structure is such that it abundantly uses words 
requiring much care for their right formation, and which 
yet yield it its peculiar perspicuity and elegance. 
(Convinced as 1 am that Bengali is intrinsically superior 
to all other spoken Indian languages, and second in 
utility to none, I cannot consent to what degrades it in 
the College.” 
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enthusiastic in discussing the* question ami 
supporting the claim of any language is that 
we have felt all along that there being no 
lack of causes of quarrel among us between 
communities, classes and provinces, why add 
another? Assuming that Hindustani i* to bo 
the national language, Hindus and Moslems 
differ as to the script—Nagari or Arabic—to 
be used and the particular variety of the 
language—Hindi or Urdu— to he used The 
controversy has taken a communal turn It 
cost the Congress authorities nothing to enjoin 
that both senpts and Mineties of the language 
are to be used. But if schoolboys and school 
girls are to learn both, how much time will they 
have to spend and how much money in buying 
both Hindi and l T rdu books? And how much 
money will have to he spent m employing 
teachers of both Hindi and Urdu in addition to 
teachers oi the mother-language m non-lliudus- 
tani-speaking areas’* In addition to these 
English has to lie learnt and a classical 
language, and teachers have to be employed 
for teaching the same 

Provincial jealousy and provincial lvckcr- 
mgs existed before llie introduction ol the 
so-called provincial autonomy Since its 
introduction these have increased The con¬ 
trol ersy over the national language question is 
one of the cuu-.es oi mler-provmcial si iaim'd 
relations. 

To determine which should be the national 
language of India—if of course one must lv 
fixed upon—if will not be enough to find out 
from the census report which is spoken nr linder- 
-stood by the largest number of Indians Even 
that, is no easy task. For official linguists are 
not unanimous. At one census, dialects which 
were held to be varieties of Bengali were held 
at the next census to be varieties of Hindi 
Official linguists do not recognize Mait.hili as an 
independent tongue having an existence separate 
from Hindi. But Maithili-speakers, 10 millions 
strong, hold it to be an independent, tongue 
having a valuable literature of its own But, 
we need not multiply examples. Let us take it 
for granted that it. is easy to ascertain the 
exact number of speakers or users of each 
language. If ordinary day-to-day talk or market¬ 
ing were all the uses to which a national language 
was to be put, the language which is spoken or 
understood by the largest number of persons 
would be clearly entitled to be the national 
language. But the national language of India 
should be sufficient, too, for all our All-India 
cultural, political, social and economic thinking 
and expression of such thought- We do not 


assert, that Hindustani is not. sufficient for both 
the purposes indicated; for our knowledge, 
or rather ignorance, of the Ilindi-Urdu language 
or languages and literature or litera¬ 
ture!—particularly of the literature or litera¬ 
ture,—would not warrant us in making any such 
assertion. Any other modern Indian language 
and literature, too, than Bengali we do not 
know' These are some of our reasons for not 
discussing the question of a national language 
lor India. And we are habitually disinclined 
to accept the opinions of other--- on trust. It 
may be t.lmt Hindustani is the best Indian 
linguistic medium for ordinary everyday 
i‘( qmiemonts as well as lor cultural and political 
purposes. It may also be that some other 
Indian language is hette- fitted for the latter 
purposes and on tin irlmlc for all purposes. 
AVe are not. dogmatic, because we do not. know. 
Those who know- the principal modern Indian 
languages which have a rich and progressive 
modern literature may he in a position to 
dogmatize 

Perhaps no modern Indian language aud 
lit endure is so well developed that we can feel 
proud to hr* represented by it alone in the 
woild outside India 

In the circumstances all that we can do is 
to publish the views of contributors. This we 
have been doing 

Chines e l>se of Pidgin English and 
Literal v English 

‘ Pidgin English ’ or ‘Pigeon English ’ is a 
Clime.-e corruption of ‘ Business English.’ It 
is the jargon, mainly of English words (often 
corrupted) arranged after Chinese syntax, used 
as a lingua franca between foreigners and the. 
Chinese This jargon is used for purposes of 
ordinary talk and business between the Chinese 
anil foreigners. But when the Chinese wish to 
write anything on literary, scientific, philoso¬ 
phical and other cultural subjects or on political 
aud economic topics, they use excellent, literary 
English. This we know from their newspapers, 
bulletins and books, received by us. 

Incidentally we are reminded that it has 
been suggested that, what is called 'Bazaar 
Hindi ’ or 1 Chalu (current) Hindi ’ may be 
adopted as the lingua franca of India. If that 
be sufficient for the purpose indicated by its. 
name, it. will have to be considered whether it 
will suffice for higher purp «ses as well. If not,, 
the suitability of the excellent’models of literary 
Hindi to be found in modem Hindi books and 
periodicals for these purposes may be considered. 
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Perhaps, except for poetry and fiction, no 
modern Indian language has as rich a 
vocabulary as some of the leading languages 
of Europe. 

Domicile Certificates 

II has been officially stated in defence of 
requiring Bengali candidates for jobs m the 
public services, adinissiou to educational insti¬ 
tutions, etc., in the prminces of Bihar that 
that practice is meant for preventing Bengali' 
from going there fiom Bengal with those 
objects. 

As we have pointed out m our last issue, 
the ‘province of Bihar includes Bihar proper 
and some ; n-is of which the principal inhabi 
tants are Bengalis, these areas being therefore 
parts of Bengal proper, as they were before 
1912 Hence it is not Bihari-speaking persons 
alone who are the permanent inhabitants of 
the pi evince of Bihar, but hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Bengali-speaking persons also are In 
Bihar proper also there are Bengalis who settled 
in Bihar before the commencement of British 
rule—many even four centuries ago, as pointed 
out in The hchar Herald by a Bengali corres¬ 
pondent from Bhagalpur. There are other 
Bengali settlers in Bilmr proper who or whose 
ancestors migrated to Bihar proper later and 
became its permanent inhabitants. The 
Bhagalpur correspondent of The Behar Herald 
referred to above has also shown by quoting a 
passage from a judgment of the late Sir .Twain 
Prasad, Judge of the Patna High Court, that 
Bihnri Kayasthas, of whom he was one, 
immigrated to Bihar proper from the United Pro¬ 
vinces some 150 years ago. No domicile certifi¬ 
cate is required from them But it is required 
from Bengalis whose ancestors settled in Bihar 
equally early or even very much earlier. 

It is also to be noted that in the province 
of Bihar it is only Bengali-speaking persons 
who are required to produce domicile certifi¬ 
cates Men speaking any other tongue are not 
required to prove their domicile. 

Madras Does Not Require 
Domicile Certificate 

The principal languages spoken in the pro¬ 
vince of Madras are Telugu, Tamil, Malaya- 
hini, Arid Kanarese. There are Marathi-speaking 
persons also, and speakers of other languages. 

According to the Census of 1,931 the number 
of persons in the province of Madras who apeak 
Tamil is 18,560,059. In the States ancj*Agen¬ 


cies there are 1,613,822 Tamil-speaking 
persons. 

In the province of Madras 3,726,727 speak 
Maluynlam, and 5,358,413 in the States and 
Agencies. 

In that province Kanarese is spoken by 
1,715,191 persons. In the province of Bombay 
it is spoken by 2.598,349, and by 6,817,697 in 
the States and Agencies. 

Telugu is spoken by 17,783,024 in Madras, 
and by 8,106,467 in the States and Agencies. 

These figures show' that the British pro¬ 
vince of Madras docs not include the whole of 
the Tamil -speaking, Mahiyalam-speaking, 
Kanurc'C-speakmg and Telugu-speaking 
a leas. Some parts of these areas he outside 
the Madras province. But we are not aware 
that the. Madras Government requires an if do¬ 
micile certificate, from anybmhf to prove that 
he is not coming from those areas. 

Bomba y Does Not Want 
Domicile Certificate 

The principal languages spoken in the pro¬ 
vince of Bombay as at present, constituted are 
Marathi, Gujarati ami Kanarese. But the 
province does not include all the Marathi- 
spcakmg, Gujarati-speaking and Kanaresc- 
speaking tracts, as the statistics given below 
will shmv 

Marathi is spoken by 9,336,405 persons in 
the province of Bombay, by 5,432,265 in the 
Central Provinces and Berar, by 5,972,323 in 
the States and Agencies, and by 129398 in 
Madras. 

Gujarati is spoken in the province of 
Bombay by 3,426,127 and by 7,214,326 in the 
States and Agencies. 

In tne foregoing note we have stated how 
many Kanarese-speaking persons live in the 
province of Bombay and how many outside it. 

These statistics show that the British 
province of Bombay does not include the whole 
of the Marathi-speaking, Gujarati-speaking 
and Kanarese-speaking regions ; some parts of 
them lie outside it. But so far as wc are aware 
Bombay docs not demand any domicile 
certificate, fcom persons coming from these 
parts. 

No Domicile Certificate in 
C. P. and Berar 

The principal languages spoken in tlic 
Central Provinces and Berar are Marathi and 
Western Hindi. The number of those who 
speak Marathi here is 5,432,265. Those who 
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speak Western Hindi, here number 4,825,293. 
But as the total number of Marathi-speakers 
in India is 20,889,658 and of speakers of Western 
Hindi 71,547,071, it is clear that the vast bulk 
of the speakers of Marathi and Western Hindi 
reside outside the Central Provinces and Berar 
But so far as ice know thr (\ P. and Berar 
Government do not try to shut them out by 
requiring them to produce dominie certificates. 

No Domicile Certificate in the Pan jab 

The principal languages spoken in the 
Punjab are Punjabi, Lahnda or Western Panjabi 
and Western Hindi. 

Out of a total number of 15,839.254 persons 
speaking Panjabi, 12,154,001 reside m the 
Punjab, 3,401,615 in the States and Agencies, 
and the rest elsewhere. 

Out of a total of 8,566,051 speakers o! 
Bulimia or Western Punjabi, 6.528,325 dwell in 
“the Punjab, 1,034,957 in the N -W F. Province 
and 954,937 in the States and Agencies. 

Out of a total of 71,547,071 speakers of 
Western Hindi, 3.431,393 reside in the Panjab 

These figures indicate that numerous 
speakers of Western Hindi, Panjabi and 
Western Panjabi dwell outside the Punjab 
TJY air not airaic that they are sought to l» 
(deluded from the Pan jab public service by 
a demand for domicile certificates. 

Most Provinces Do Not Require 
Domicile Certificates 

So far as we are aware no provinces in 
India, except Bihar. Orissa, and Assam, require 
anybody to produce a domicile certificate. If 
they do, they do so only in the ease of Bengalis 

As regards the province of Bihar, the fae^s 
are by now known to the Indian public. As 
regards Assam, perhaps some statistics may 
be found 1 useful. 

Domicile Certificate in Assam 

A good many languages are spoken in the 
province of Assam. But the principal languages 
are two: Bengali and Assamese. The total 
population of the province is 92,47,857. Of 
these 39,60,712 are Bengali-speaking and 
19,92,846 speak Assamese. The main reason 
why Bengalis preponderate in the province of 
Assam is that some parts of Bengal, e.g., the 
distinct of Sylliet, have been tacked on to Assam 
proper. 

Whatever the reason may be, the fact is 
the Bengalis are by far the most numerous single 
community in the province named Assam. 


And it is tins singly most numerous 
community m the province called Assam whose 
members are required to take out domicile 
certificates. And the eligibility for government 
jobs, etc., of even those among them who obtain 
such certificates is often considered infciior to 
that of the Assuimsc-spcakmg people. 

Tt is difficult for Bengalis in Assam not only 
to get appointments m government offices, but 
also to acquire land for building houses for 
themselves in towns and tor agiicullural pur¬ 
poses in rural areas. In the matter of admission 
to educational institutions and scholarships 
Bengali students are said to he discriminated 
against m parts ol’ Assam, as in Bihar proper. 

Biharis in Penpal and Bengalis in Bihar 

As no part of Bihar proper is included in 
Bengal but some Bengali-speaking tracts form 
part of the prouncc of Bihar, the Biharis in 
Bengal are for the most. part, sojourners, where¬ 
as the Bengalis in Bihar an* for the most, part 
not sojourners. 

Separate figures for Bihari-speaking 
persons for the whole of Bengal are not avail¬ 
able in the census reports of 1931 * Most of the 
Bihari-speaking pci sons in Bengal live in 
Calcutta and its suburbs 

Their number there according to the census 
report of 1931 is mentioned m the Calcutta 
census report as 266.488 Of these 201.812 are 
mentioned as males and only 64,676 as’ females. 
That show* thill most Biharis are sojourner? 
in Bengal, earning their living here, sending 
part of their earnings to Bihar and returning 
home in due course. 

A" icgards Bengali-speaking persons in the 
province of Bihar, separate figures tor Bihar are 
not. available in the Census of India, Vol. I, 
Part II The figures given are for Bihar and 
Orissa combined, but they will serve our 
purpose. Tn 1931 there were in Bihar and 
Orissa 1,851,797 Bengali-speaking persons. Of 
these 937,090 were males and 914.707 females. 
This practical equality m the number of males 
and females shows that most Bengalis in Bihar 
and Oiissa were permanent inhabitants thereof. 

In Bihar some recent circulars have almost 
stopped the recruitment, of Bengalis in govern- 

* In Bengal, according to the Census of 1931, there 
were 1,891,337 speaker* of Hindustani—1,263,610 being 
males and 627,727, being females. In the Calcutta 
report 60 per cent, of the Hii lust uni-speakers are taken 
lo speak Bihari. So. according to* that assumption, the 
number of Bihari-speaking persons in Bengal would exceed 
eleven lakhs. And a* the vast majority of them are 
males, U^y are mostly sojourners. 
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mont offices for the time being As regards the 
independent professions of law and medicine, they 
are still open to Bengalis But the animosity 
roused against them by writings in the provincial 
press, cannot but affect, their position therein 
Steps have been taken to prevent Bengali 
contractors trom getting contracts and Bengal' 
firms from supplying stores required lor public 
purposes. 

All these amount to a movement for 
starving out Bengalis Permanent inhabitants 
can hardlv be starved out easily But even 
the desire to do so creates bad blood and can¬ 
not but have repercussions in Bengal Thai 
not desirable goes against national unity 

Non-Bengali^ m Bengal 

The bulk of non-Bengalis in Bengal are 
unskilled and skilled labourers, or traders, 
merchants m other kinds of men of business 
The choice of occupation made bv tlitm, whethci 
ennsciousb or uncoiisciou-lv, has been wise 
Jt, does not make them con-picuous At the 
same time, skilled and unskilled Inborners and 
small tiadeis earn more than the generality of 
clerk* and schoolmasters Many non-Bengali 
merchants and other men of business in (hdculta 
earn much more than High Court Judges and 
banisters, vakils and doctois m good practice 

On the other hand, educated Bengalis in 
Bengal and outside Bengal generally go m for 
clerkships, tencherdups, the legal and medical 
professions, and various kinds of job- it govern¬ 
ment offices This brings them con-picuiiy 
without rnriosponding gain in income High 
Court Judges, and lawyers and doctors in the 
front rank of theii professions, tft» not have 
incomes approximating those of merchant' 
industrialists and men of biisimof the front 
rank. 

Was Bengal Aggi andized at Bihar's Cost Y 

Some time ago the fiearrhlaiht of Patna 
wrote that the revenues of Bilmr had been 
utilized to aggrandize Bengal, whin Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa formed one province. In 
reply to this allegation Mr Bimal Ray wrote 
in the Rehar Herald of the 2fftli April last : 

Tile Inlal leveling of Bihar at present is in the 
neighbourhood of five crare- including the Government 
of India grant*. It was a tilile more than two corps 
when Bihar was a part of Bengal and the whole of it 
was spent to meet the < ost of administration of Bihar. 
•The expenditure, on education in Bihar and Orissa in 
1910-11, z.e., die >ear just before partition, amounted 
to Rs. 20,62.000. The total expenditure on education 
in the same year in Bengal, Bihar ami Orissa put 
together was Rs. 55,21,000. The expenditure on educa¬ 


tion in Bihat ami Orissa atone therefore was 37 
pei cent, while- the lota) income of Bihar and Oiissa 
(Rs. 24,19,600) was 35 per cent, of the total income 
of the thiee provinces (Rs. 6,80,92,000). It will thus 
lie so, n that the new province of Bihar and Orissa got 
more than lici due share fm expenditure on education. 
Whoio tlien is the room for the civ that Bihar was 
squeezed ill), liei needs in lespeel of education WPIC 
neglected and holding Bengalis icsponsihle. for the 
iinugindiv wrongs supposed to have been done by them 
to tiiliai '! 

By wav id supplementing this correspon- 
dent’s contention the editor quotes the following 
statistics from the cmimiemnratiun issue of the 
Patna Colb fn Maijazinf — 

Cost ol education per student - 

1863-6]- Piesidemv College Ils Dili, Patna College 
Rs .561. 

11561-65 Plesnleiu v College, Rs 158, Pallia College, 

Rs 

1865-66 Piesidi'iii \ College, Ks. 295, Palna (College, 
Rs 563. 

Wlien die nisi itui mu a' Patna was ihangeil ml o 
.1 College the Jvei agi i-vpi-llilltllie pel sliulelil at the 
I’alna College was almost (-omrllines inoie llun) double 
dial s|,enl lor I’resulem \ t.olleae. Pci haps tin- Bihar 
Ri ii unis win not ilnuldi- Bengal's eonliibulion! 

II orkers For Renaissance in Bihar 

Principal Bathcju of Bihar, who is ncitlici 
an Knglidiman not a Bengali, said in the course 
ol his Patna f'ollige (\>mmeinniatmn addicts: 

"It is i in ions to lefleil dial this teiidissanci' m Bihai 
should have heen luoiighl alioul h\ a hand ol scholiis 
and lea, lieis who w,n> no| , veil native- id Bihar hut 
hailed either Irom the neiglilioiiimg prmime oi Bengal 
ol limit distant Cn-dli i Hi it,no. 1 tiu-l Bihar in Us 
hour ol ii'iuvi'iiatioji will not Imgel the gieat debt whiiti 
it owes to tliosi sons of Bengal anil Kiigland who have 
lahoiiietl fm its uphll fm the last bundled >eais." 

Sino-Japanese U'at 

koveis of freedom all over the world must 
be glad that fur some lime past the Chinese 
armies are on the whole getting the better of 
tlu Japanese m their tight with the ltd ter, though 
their casualties have been staggering. Their 
morale has vastly improved 

A Diabolical And Horrible Concomitant 
of War 

That in the civil war in Spain and in the 
Smo-Japanese war the Spanish insurgents and 
the Japanese bombed the civilian population of 
many towns and villages and slaughtered 
large numbers of children and women has 
shocked t.he humane section of the civilized 
world. But. another concomitant of the Sino- 
.Tapanese war, and of many another war, too, 
is apt to be lost sight of. And that is the whole¬ 
sale ravishment of women. 



NOTES 




The China Weekly Review writes: 

An American mission hospital hualcd in a largo my 
now under Japanese military control reported that 
veneroal disease contracted by Chinese women who had 
been raped by Japanese soidieis constituted a most 
serious problem, necessitating an expansion of clinical 
seivices to take care of it and piovidc fiee tiiatinent. 
The hospilal lepoit stalPil that in addition to the venereal 
problem the hospital was faced with an entndv new 
predicament by Chinese mnthprs. < lnefly fiom iinal and 
village areas, who were bringing their unmaiiied dauglitcis 
to the hospital to have uboitions peifoiined Hpun the 
hospital's refusal to perfoim such opeialions, the inolliets 
in despeiation resorted to piituitive methods of .iboilion 
which seuoiislv cndangeicd the health of die young woini n. 

This is followed by :i paragraph in which 
the last word cannot lmt ntak*' Indiana 
ashamed : 

Aside ftom these repoils the annual health statistics 
nf the International Seltlciiieni disclosed that the Japanese 
tanked third in nmniieis id applim-iniis for free elmir.il 
tieatnieul for veneieal infi-rtioiis at the vended disease 
clinics maintained by the Settlement, the lapancsc In-mu 
-exceeded only by Russian- and Indians 

The Olnncsp arc wreaking vengeance on 
1.1 it* aggressors 

While the foreign newspapei leading public is mole 
or less familial with the authenticated lepoits of rapings 
of Chinese women by lapanese soidieis in all seel ions ol 
the cotinliy which tin l.ipanese have' occupied, the 
Chinese new .spa pels have begun to publish an omits >>l 
letaliatory measures whcichy the helpless Chinese populace 
has wteaked ten tide vengeance on the aggiessnts. The 
Ihiitrd Pici.v told one such instance at the village of 
Hsuanehang in southern \nhwei, wlicie a Chinese woman, 
while jiielending to kiss a Japanese -oldici bit ills nose- 
anil cheek so severely that be wus repiuted to have bh-d 
to death. Auollu-i lepoit, published hv a Chinese 
translation servile, staled that while tin* Japanese ate 
acciislotned, in then homeland, to take- liheities with then 
womenfolk, without leai of letaliatnm, llioii aeiivilies in 
this legald in China hud, in sunn c uses. 11 sidled m the 
Japanese leremng a costlv lesson. Tlic-ic- then followed 
an account of an alleged happening in Hopei piovm.-e 
where n detachment of Jup.ine-i soidieis, “as they lull 
done in hundreds of other towns, demanded 1011 Chinese 
women." The village eldeis, lolluwmg i onsi-ltaiion, 
complied with the Japanese reipiesl lev lounding up the 
most notorious prostitutes, who wen- atlm-d in lanex 
dresses and introduced to the Japanese soldiers at a social 
function when- much wine was sc-ivc-.l Tin lapine- 
soldiers, unaccustomed to ih- stiong Clmu-sc wine- lncwc 
front millet and kaoliung, cpucklv bi-c.unc chunk and the 
expected happened also the- unexpected 1m the- Cliint-se 
womcn, or at least some of them look the- heavy lead 
wine-pots and heat out the Inains of the intoxicated 
Japanese soidieis 

Hitler s Designs on Czechoslovakia 

Hitlerite Germany has annexed Austria, 
which is inhabited by German-speaking people 
Tf the German* in Sudetenlands in rVchnsln- 
vika could be similarly brought within the fold 
of the German Reich, the German-speaking 
state in Europe would undoubtedly become most 


powerful in Central Europe. So it is easy to 
understand Unit Hiller hits eyes on Czecho¬ 
slovakia- The Czechs, who are the majority 
community m that republic, know this ami 
want to conciliate their German fellow-citizens. 
According to the issue of Fait nju Policy Reports, 
March L5, 1938, dealing with “ Strife m Czecho¬ 
slovakia: The German Minority Question”. 

Mutual iJjsiiust is unc cd the chief obstacles in the 
way ot German-C/c h rappioc hcmciil Czechs fpai that 
il they make luo many i nm rssmns in the Hetmans, they 
will merely be strengthening their potential adveisuiies. 
Il is undcistandalilc llml the Czechs arc anxious In sub-- 
guaid the independence fur which they fought so lung. 
Tiny realize that an unnt-d conflict with (icnnany would 
mean a sliugglc fin then veiy existence. 

It would not be possible for Czechoslovakia 
to preserve its independence if Ihe SutlcLic tireas 
inhabilcd by tls German citizens were sliced 
oil irnin it So, “ strategic, reasons require tlv 
inclusion ot the, Sudetie areas it CzechoslovaklaV 
independence is to be assured.” But, 

11 the (irtnians arc In lcuiain pciinancnlly within 
the Czechoslovak Kepuldu and to betmne co-opcraling 
iilizens, the basic altitude between the two races must 
change. Permanent internal piiiit < an conn to 
('./(choslovakia only when the Ccinian, Hungarian, and 
othu ininurilies an- satislied thiuiigh receiving a gieater 
degice ot < illturol and pidituul autonomy and a greater 
pail k iliation in the allaiis of the Kepuldu-. 

Although the eioinoiue distu-ss jn the Sudetie areas 
is not Czechoslovakia's limit, it is its misfortune. A 
model ale, statesmanlike polity will he necessary to con¬ 
vince the dissatisfied Humilities that they have mote to 
gam hv loyalty to the Czechoslovak slate than by 
irredeiilism. Tin- f'usi iwmly years id tile Republic's 
existente have not eHiited tenlmy-old hatreds, but this 
does not mean dial r appiot lieuienl is impossible. 
Viewed in the long mil. it the Gi-i mans' economic 
i ttndi t it hi is i min lived, ami il they -it < unturned evidence 
id the stale's desiu to -ei lire then co-operation, they 
will bet nine liellei cili/eiis ol Czechoslovakia. As such, 
they will not look so nun li In die Reich for xuppoit and 
will n-liist to lie an nisiiunient lot the realization oi 
piissildi. Reich aims. V policy of repit-ssioii at piesent 
would involve tin- dangei of stiaining to the breaking 
point the n-latliiiis between the Czech state and the 
(.i-rinaii iiiinoriiy, as well as betwi en Czechoslovakia and 
the 'Hurt! Retell Fuithei Sudetie "incidents'' nuglu 
casilv bei nine the "piovoi alum " leading Cermanv to take 
a step that would prove disistioils fm all. 

In the iclations between the Cciinaus and the Czechs, 
somewlieie the i-ircle ot niiitual distnist must lie liroken. 
Instead of licing a wedge s,-paiating tlu- two countries, 
tin- Sue* tic minority, if it is given its proper place and 
aieepts its responsibility, could iorm a cultural bridge 
between (h-t many and Czechoslovakia. 

The annexation ol Austria by Germany has 
increased the difficulties <>F (Czechoslovakia. 

Tlie abrupt consummation of Austro-Gcrman union 
has put Czechoslovakia in an unenviilde po-ition. 
Surrounded on three sides l powerful and aggressive- 
nation of 72.000,000 people, due country seems to lie 
caught in a vise. The Sudetie minority was include in 
the 10,000.000 Germans beyond the Reich’s frontiers over 
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whom Hitler claimed a protectorate in his speech before 
the Reichstag on February 20. Now that the Fuehrer 
has iik iirpmalcd 6,500,000 Austrians in Germany, will 
lie pul piessuie on (.zechoslnvakia to obtain “ ircediun" 
fur the Smletic Germans? Anstiia hr look without a 
shut, tillable to mobilise fun-ign assistance and not <*\in 
assured the support of u majmily of Anstiians. the 
Scliusc limgg lefTiine lapitulaled beloir a show ul loice. 

But to seize Czechoslovakia would lit* tt 
tough job Its nmii )io\\or. resource!' and deter¬ 
mination to remain free are greater than those 
of Austna. 

If fared with a similar lineal, Onhoslnvakia would 
undoubtedly fight. The Czechs ami Slovaks are devoted 
to maintenance of their luid-won independence at all 
cost. They ate lesenllul of foteign mlervi nlion in their 
internal aftmis. They have a modem, well-equipped army 
capable ol offmng staunch icsistaine. Act then ability 
to withstand attack will depend on the help {men by 
France and Riitam. Ruth these poweis did nothing to 
pievrnt or undo the jmt tnamijili in \iistiiu. Today 
both arc dimmed met Get many's advance into Central 
and Soulli-ea'lem Fur ope Frame is reouly to come to 
Carrlioslovakiu'' assistance piovuled liritam lends its 
supped l. Speaking in the House- ol Commons on March 
If, Fii me Minister < lumlieilain gave no indication that 
Hit.am would he piepaied to imn France in an 
iinecpiivm al warning to Miller that they would tolerate 
no atluek or men overt pressuie on Czechoslovakta. 
Only when fired of the inenucc- ol attack, will the 
C/ec licislovak government feel -afr in making those 
conrcssioiis winch would put the- Smletir GcunaiA nn a 
plane of genuine ecpmlitv With the other nationalities 
at the connliy. 

Sikh Pronouncement on Shahidganj Issue 

Ammling to an Associated Press message, 
Master Tarti Singh, president ol the Sluromani 
(Surdwarn Prahiimlhttk Committee, sa>,- m a 
statement to the press regarding the Muslim 
League decision on Shaludgiuij: 

“ Not a tangle Sikh of any position nt infliieoee hab 
said that lie is in lavour of some •-ettleuieiu ol (lie 
Shahitlgani aflait with the Muslims. F^n alter the 
statement of Sir S,kandai 11>at Khun m the Punjab 
Assembly, the S 1 uoiiuiu, (dudwaia f’lahliandhuk Com¬ 
mittee unaniiuoii'l)' adopted a lesolution deelaung that no 
settlement ol Shahidganj was possible and forbidding 
Sikhs itcun inking pait in negotiations. 

“ 1 repeat, on bchuJf of the Sikh community, that 
the SikIis are not prepuied fm even negotiating on the 
mailer. Their is no need to recount the tra-ons foi this, 
fur the community has decided upon this course once 
for all.” 

'Not being able to imagine what settlement 
is possible which would be just to the <Sikhjs 
and which they could accept honourably, we are 
unable to blame them for their decision. 

The Muslima tried to take possession of 
Shahidganj by force. Then they tried to have 
it* by litigation. * Litigation failing, they 
attempted initiating legislation to upset the 
judgment of the highest appellate court in the 


land. That attempt was frustrated by their 
own premier Sir Siknndur Hyat Khan. Civil 
Disobedience has not been unutilized. And now 
Sir Sikandar is to bring about a peaceful 
settlement. 

Strange methods these of mtikiug up a 
quarrel peacefully If the Muslims had a 
genuine spirit of compromise, its indications 
would have been different all along. 

About “ India in Bondage ” 

The following questions and answers ar*' 
taken from an Associated' Press suinmaiy of 
the proceedings of the U. P Assembly on tlm 
201 h April last:— 

Thakur Hadho Singh asked if tin Government had 
ttndei consulei.ilion the cam citation of thi ordei banning 
the pollination of Dr Sunderland's |> ,k “India in 
Ibitidage, 

Hnn'ble the Picnuer infmmeil that the Government 
of India had banned the fmetgn edition of the book nmler 
the Sea Customs Art and the Government of Bengal had 
banned its vernaeulai edition, and that the fl. P. Gov¬ 
ern nieni could not camel the Bengal Government's order. 

Pdnilil Parish Chandra Bajpm enquired if under 
provincial autonomy the ordei s of one provincial 
Government weie applicable to anolliei province, to wliidi 
the Premier replied llut an mdei banning a book in 
one piovirue cannot be cancelled by anothei. 

There are two inaccuracies in the U P 
Tiemier’s replies. No “vernacular” edition ol 
the book was ever published. Two editions of 
it appeared m India and one in America. The 
Indian and American editions wire both banned 
by the Cnvernmcnt of India 

Almost tin: whole of the Indian edition had 
appeared bi fore m The Modern tie view in the 
form of separate articles Its editor was not. 
even warned, not to speak of being prosecuted, 
for publishing any of them. The eight chapters 
which were added in the American edition also 
appeared in India, in the now defunct news¬ 
paper, The People, of Lahore. Its editor, too, 
Wits not. prosecuted for publishing these chapters. 
The first Indian edition, published by R. 
Chatterjee, was sold to the last, copy, without 
his being either warned or prosecuted. It was 
when about half the number of copies of the 
second edition hud been sold that he was arrest¬ 
ed, prosecuted and convicted When all these 
circumstances arc considered, it may be believed 
that there is some truth in the rumour heard 
at the time of the prosecution that there was 
some difference of opinion between the Calcutta 
and the New Delhi authorities as to whether 
the publisher of the book ought to be prosecuted, 
and therefore the matter was referred to the 
authorities in London, who ordered his prose- 
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cution. That was why there was so much 
delay in starting the prosecution. 

Professor Karve*s Eighty-first Birthday 

The celebration in different parts of 

India of Professor D. K. Karvo’s eighty-first 
birthday brings back to my 

rtiind pleasant memories of my ; 

visit to Poona in June, 1932, j 
in the company of the vener- 1 
able reformer’s son, Mr. 1 

Bhaskar D. Karve. I had the 
honour to take the midday meal , 
on that occasion with the pro¬ 
fessor. It was prepared and 

served by Mrs. Kamalabai 
Dcshpande, principal of the 
Poona College of the Indian 
Women’s University. Daughter 
of Mr. N. C. Kelkar, the Poona 
nationalist leader, she had 
taken the highest degree of the 
Indian Women’s University 


“I observe that the forthcoming interview between 
Shri Jinnah and me is not only uttiac.ing very wide 
attention but it is ulso inducing high hope amongst some. 
Then theie aie fi lends who gravely warn me against this 
visit and against building any hope on the interview. 
It is betUr, therefore, foi me to lake the public into 
my confidence and tell them why and how I am waiting 
upon Shri Jinnah on the 28ih instant. 



and, proceeding to Europe, had 
won the Pli.D. degree of the 
University of Prague, Czecho¬ 
slovakia. She seemed to typify 
the ideal of the Indian 

Women’s University—e Xpert 
practical knowledge of domes- j • 
tic duties combined with the ; . 
highest modern liberal cduca- ■ 
tion. I r ; 

Our interest in Prof. \ 

Karve’s work is of long stand¬ 
ing. The very first issue of 
The Modem Review contained [ 

an illustrated article on his l 

Hindu Widows’ Home. That 
was in January, 1907. 

I found Professor Karve M®* 18 

hale and hearty in 1932. * r 

From Dr. R. P. Paranjpyc’s recent char¬ 
acter-sketch of him I am glad to find that, 
though now 80, he is physically and intellec¬ 
tually quite fit. That is no doubt due partly 
to heredity, but perhaps mostly to the pure 
and simple life he has lived. May he be 

spared to India for many a year to come. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Interview with 
Mr. Jinnah 

Shri Mahadev Desal issued the following 
to the "Associated Press ” from Wardha on the 
23rd April last:— • 

Gandhiji asks the press to kindly publish the 
following statement:— 
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Mahatma Gandhi at i. Woodhuin Park, Calcutta. 

From a pencil sketch by Hhun.itli Mukberji 

tar- “ He ii 0 ‘ himself published my first letter to him 
rat, showing my attitude on the (pies'ion of communal unity 
lee- which 18 dear to me as life itself. In that letter I clearly 
,. ” stated that all hefoie me was darkness and that I was 
™y praying for liplit. If anything, the daikness has 
lure deepened, and the praver become intenser, 
be “Add to this the fact that for causes, some of which 
I know and some I do not, for the first time in my 
public and privjie life, I seem to have lost self-confidence. 

I seem to have detected a flaw in me which is unworthy 
of a votaty of truth and Ahimsa. I am goins through a 
process of self-in inspection the results of which I cannot 
ring foresee. 1 find my->e|f lor the fiis: lime during the yast 
fifty vears in a <-loujh of despond. I do not consider 
1 myself fit for negotiations or any such thing for the # 

moment. * 

the “ There is no need for any .peculation as to the cause 
of my despondency. It is purely internal. It comes from 


76—14 
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within. It mast be now clear that if I regarded the 
forthcoming interview as between two politicians, I 
should not entertain it in my present depression. But 
I approach it in no political spirit. I approach it ‘in 
a prayerful and religious spirit, using the adjective in 
its broadest sense.’ Hinduism is not sectarian. It includes 
all that I know to be best in Islam, Christianity, Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism. I approach politics as everything else 
in a religious spirit. Truth is my religion and Ahimsa 
is the only way of its realization. I have rejected once 
for all the doctrine of the sword. The secret stabbings 
of innocent persons, the speeches I read in the papers 
are hardly the things leading to peace or an honourable 
settlement. 

“Again I am not approaching the lorthcoming inter¬ 
view in any representative capacity. I have purposely 
divested myself of any such. If there is to he any 
formal negotiation, it will he between the President of 
the Congress and the President of the Muslim League. 
N't do I approach it as a Hindu. Orthodox Hinduism 
will most assuredly repudiate me. I, therefore, go as a 
lifelong worker in the cau«e of Hindu-Muslim unity. It 
has been a passion with me from early youth. 

“I count some of the noblest of Muslims as my 
friends. I have a devout daughter of Islam us more 
than daughter to me. She lives for that unity and 
would cheerfully die for it. 1 had dhe son of the late 
Muazzin of the Jama Masjid of Bombay as a staunch 
inmate of the Ashram. I have not met a nobler man. 
His morning azan in the Ashram rings in my ears as 
I write these lines during midnight. It is for such that 
I wait on Shri Jinnah. I may not leave a single stone 
unturned to achieve IIindu-Muslim unity. God fulfils 
himself in strange ways. lie may, in a manner least 
known to us both, fulfil himsilf through the interview 
and open a way to an honourable understanding between 
the two communities. It is in that hope that I am 
looking forward to the forthcoming talk. We are friends, 
not strangers. It does not matter to me that we see 
things from different angles of vision. I ask the public 
not to attach any exaggciated importance to the inter¬ 
view. But I ask all lovers of communal peace to pray 
that God of truth and love may give us both the right 
spirit and the right word and use us for the good of the 
dumb millions of India’* -{A. P.) 

It is to be noted that, Gandhiji has niatcd 
vert' politely that lu* will wait upon the Prcs'.d''nt 
of the Moslem League, and that that personage 
is Shri Jinnah. 

Viceroy’s Recognition of Person, Not of 
Institution 

Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, has had 
interviews with Mahatma Gandhi, but neither 
with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru when he was 
president of the Congress, nor with Srijut 
Subhas Chandra Bose when he is president. 
Therefore, it is a person who is recognised, not 
the Congress as an organization. 

So the interview with Mr. Jinnah will be 
with Gandhiji, not with the Congress president. 

Similarly, Lord Irwin as Viceroy had inter- 
* views with Gandhiji, not with the Congress 
president. 

We do not in the least suggest that 


Gandhiji is not the fittest man to represent the 
Congress or carry on negotiations on its behalf. 
What we wish to be noted is that British auto¬ 
cracy recognizes the autocratic element in the 
Congress, not its democratic element or 
character. Congress-minded people also seem 
to have that kind of mentality. 

Shri J. B. Kripalani on Some Modern 
Indian Movements 

Navavidhan quotes two passages from 
Shri J. B. Kripalani’s book, The Gandhian Way 
(which we have not seen) and criticises them. 

In the first piece he points out that we are to 
adjust ourselves to a double revolution. “The first 
began with the advent and establishment of the British 
Baj * * * Fired with zeal, wc with hard cruel strokes 
produced a bastard, which could be distinguished from 
the west by its inferiority, by the colour of its skin and 
the blood in its veins. Like the mule it looked strong 
and serviceable but uncreative.” 

We are not inclined to comment on this 
coarse, if not vulgar, passage. The writer of 
the article in Navavidhan in which it has been 
quoted says that the reference in this passage 
is to the Brahmo movement, and that 
Mahatma Gandhi has done the author the 
honour to write a foreword to his book. 

The second passage quoted is : 

“ I shall take some example from Bengal to make 
my point clear * * * The first western impact in a 
religious people produced a religious ferment resulting 
in the establishment of a new sect, the Brahmo Samaj. 
But ir could not create a movement India-wide or 
permeate the masses or draw the busy world’s attention 
to itself. This was done by a purely Indian movement, 
I mean tbe movement drawing its inspiration from Sri 
Ramkrishna unfolded by the genius of Swami 
Vivekananda." 

We will not comment on this passage also. 
Perhaps if the author studies the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda movement, which goes by the 
name of R<tmakrishnn Mission even in the 
Bengali language, lie will discover that it is 
not a narrow and parochial nationalist move¬ 
ment, which a “ purely Indian movement ” 
■would be. 

For bis information, we quote the follow¬ 
ing passage from Sister Nivudita’s Notes of 
Some Wanderings with the Swami Vivekananda, 
edited by the Swann Saradananda, authorized 
edition, 1913, page 19 : 

“It was here, too, that we heard a long talk on 
Ram Mohun Roy, in which he [Swami Vivekananda] 
pointed out three things ns the dominant notes of this 
teacher's [Ram Mohun Roy's] message, his acceptance 
of the Vedanta, his preaching of patriotism, and the 
love that embraced the Mussulman equally with the 
Hindu. In all these things, he claimed himself to have 
taken up the task that the breadth and foresight sf 
Ram Mohun Roy had mapped out." 
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Perhaps Shri J. B. Kripalani does not 
know that the Congress took up anti-untouoh- 
ability work at the suggestion of Mr. V- R. 
Shinde, a Brahmo missionary of Maharashtra, 
wjfi is the founder of the Depressed Classes 
Mission in Bombay Presidency, and that a 
Brahmo organization conducts 400 schools 
among the masses in Assam and Bengal. 

Women in Soviet Russia 

We read in The Month for April, 1938 
(Longmans): 

Mias Helen Iswolsky, whose work ri L'Homme 
1936 en Russie Sovietique was recently rendered into 
English, has now turned her attention to the problem 
of man’s partner under the same regime. In Femmes 
Sovietiques (Desclee de Brouwer: 9.00 fr.) she studies 
the position of women under the Soviets. More women 
are employed in industiial concerns, this is true: but 
it js a shallow basis for the boast that the Russian 
woman is now emancipated. This supposed emancipation 
was accompanied in the first years of the Revolution by 
an attempt to “ liquidate ” family life and by open 
encouragement given to immorality and abortion that the 
despised “ bourgeois ” sanctions and feelings of restraint 
might be f< rgotten. But the appalling consequences of 
this “integral communism” have forced even the Soviet 
rulers to re-establish anew the idea of marriage and the 
family. The Soviet woman has in a sense won through 
and recovered something of the position and respect which 
is her womanly due. Miss Iswolsky’s book is well 
documented with references to legal enactments and the 
Russian Press. 

Philippine Independence and Japan 

The Living Age for April, 1938, notes that 

“For good or ill, the Philippines are to be completely 
independent of the United States in 1945. For some 
lime following the adoption of the Tydings-McDuffie Act, 
wnich established a transitional period of ten years 
during which the Islands were to be prepared for 
independence, some Filipinos agitated for a shortening 
af the period and others for immediate independence. 
Since the summer of 1937, however, these voices have 
subsided, for tbe Philippines lie very much in the 
shadow of Japan, and what happened to China might 
happen to them." 

“The Filipinos are watching the struggle in China 
from a box seat, and they are not enjoying the spectacle.” 

The same periodical asks : 

“Would the United States go to the defense of the 
Philippine Republic if it were to be attacked by Japan? 
Many Americans believe that we should not do so ; but 
i far from negligible factor in determining the attitude 
jf the United States is the extent of American interests 
n the Islands. In 1934, American investments totalled 
1257,000,000, or nearly twice the stake in China. Even 
ifter the United States ‘withdraw* from the Philippines, 
:hese economic interests—among the moat binding of 
ties—will remain, and must never be neglected in 
formulating American policy.” 

In other words, the call of world freedom 
and humanity need not or may not be 


responded to, but “ economic interests ” “ must 
never be neglected in formulating American 
policy.” 

This observation applies to the formulation 
of British and other great, powers’ policy also. 

What Is Ethics Among Nations? 

Another American periodical, The Catholic 
Herald, discusses the question, Wliat is Ethics 
Among Nations? in its editorial comment in 
the April issue. The editor writes : 

I think it was the late Stuart P. Sherman who said 
“No government ever had an ethical ideal.” When the 
statement first appeared in print I was young enough 
and naif enough to be shocked at its apparent 
synicism . . . 

But if the Professor had explained that he was 
dealing with fact rather than theory, and if he had 
modified his statement to read “No government follows 
an ethical ideal,” we might have to confess, now after a 
lapse of some twenty or twenty-five years that his con¬ 
tention seems unanswerable. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, in an address delivered 
two weeks ago, speaks of “ an unparalleled public 
immorality in regard to practically everything which 
relates to national and international b'fe and relations”; 
an echo, as it were, of Anthony Eden’s complaint, “we 
are in the presence of a progressive deterioration of 
respect for international obligations.” The man-in-the- 
street would say it more simply : “ The nations don’t 
give a continental for BcJemn oaths, pledges, treaties. 
International morality is hopelessly on the rocks.” 

The editor continues : 

The Manchester Guardian wains Mr. Chamberlain 
that the Dominions and the United States are gravely 
shocked by the revelation lhat England haa no more moral 
principle than the Fascist or the Communist nations. It 
is true : even the most fervent Anglophiles on this side 
of the ocean have been grieved and—let it be said though 
it will sound pharisaical—scandalized at the discovery 
that “ democratic ” England which in 1935 cried aloud to 
heaven against the “rape of Ethiopia” could in 1938 
come to teiras with II Duce whom she had a thousand 
times denounced as a brigand, a robber, a murderer, and 
whom she had held even beyond Hitler a threat to 
European peace and civilization. 

Close on the heels of the Chamberlain-Mussolini 
rapprochement came the debacle in Austria, and once 
again the confirmation of the fear in Europe and 
America that, as Mr. Eden had said, “We are in the 
piesence of a progressive deterioration of respect for 
international obligations.” 

The maintenance of the independence of 
Austria was an international obligation of 
Britain, France and other signatories to the 
Versailles peace treaty, which has been treated 
in this respect as a scrap of paper. 

Whitewashing Premier Chaipberlain 

A defence—is it quit*- serious?—of Premier 
Chamberlain of Britain has appeared in the 
editorial columns of Unity of Chicago, edited 
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by Dr. John Haynes? Holmes, to whom the 
world is indebted for the dictum that Mahatma 
Gandhi is the greatest man in the world. 
Says he: 

No.hing so completely explain* the policy of the 
English Premier, Chamheiluin, us the desire at almost 
any price to gain time. Time is a solvent of many 
problems, as it is a cure of all woe*. Why should it not 
be trusted to solve this Euiopcan problem of war and 
peace? Few problems have to be solved upon the 
instant—why not leave them to solve themselves in course 
of time? In the case of Britain, it is assumed that the 
government is playing for time, m order to allow for tne 
building of armaments of stub size and power as will 
once again enable the Empne to dominate the world. 
But such assumption is superficial, since the time has 
passed when any nation can hope to rule sea or land 
again. Furthermore, there remains the stern realistic 
fact that all the great stales are today arming themselves 
as rapidly and teriibly as possible, and thus making time 
a negligible element except as all are affected together. 
No, Chamberlain is basing his policy on other and surer 
considerations What he sees is that time is working 
against Italy and Germany in the Sense that they are 
Inwardly weak. These Lountries have no resources upon 
which they can indefinitely feed. Their very exertion to 
arm themselves is itself exhausting. Their intense aggres¬ 
sion is a nieasuie of their instability. Sooner or later, 
something has got to happen! It may be war, in which 
case it must be met, and can be met as effectively to- 
monow as today. But it may be—collapse! The Fascist 
powers, if given time, may simply overplay their hands, 
strain themselves to the breaking point, blow up. Also, 
if given time, all sorts of things may happen. A dictator 
may drop dead, an assassin may run wild, an army corps 
may revolt—who knows? So—play for time! Anything 
to keep things going, any'hing to avoid a war in the 
possibility that what is not fought today may not have 
to be fought tomorrow! This may not be the most heroic 
attitude in the world, but it is wise. The British lion 
may yet save us nil not hv his claws and fangs but 
by his cool head. At any rate, there is a pacifist maxim 
about “peace at any price,“ and this present price, as 
named by Chamberlain, seems not too heavy. 


The Problem of India s Safety 

Mr. Richard Freund writes in the Spectator 
of London : 

Very few Indians have grasped the need of Tndia 
to think of her safety. F.vcn al Congicss headquaiters 
I found an inciedible indilleienu* to questions of defence. 
The British Army, they su\. must go becaus,. it is too 
expensive [and a symbol of India’s bondage v —Ed., M.R.\ 
and quite unnertssarv. A national militia can do the 
job just as well. Now it is just conrpivable that a 
national militia, if the whole l’unjah joined it, might 
check the frontier tribes ; but who i to check Italy or 
Japan? ‘Airplanes cun be bought’ they ‘-ay glibly. 
Who is to fly them? And can battleships be bought as 
well? If so, fiom whom? 

It would be unfair to blame Indians for inexperience, 
‘but (here can be no^excuse for indifference, on the part 
of people who hope to ride a Irce, sovereign India within 
five year# or so. . i . ■ As long as the problem of Indian 
defence which is serious and complex, is not even tackled 
the Nationalist leaders, it is hard to be ae jQlne about 
their struggle for freedom. 


No pleasure and consolation can be 
derived from the fact that we are unable to 
defend ourselves owing to the facts that Britain 
has demilitarized the bulk of the people of India 
by recruiting the sepoy army from only a T*« w 
limited areas, that the Royal Indian Navy 
(not manned by Indians) is a standing joke 
even to fifth-rate South American States, that 
for a vast country like India the number of 
military airplanes is quite insignificant and 
even they are not manned by Indians, and 
that the British Government is very reluctant 
to teach Indians even civil aviation, not to 
speak of military aviation. 

Are we to believe that, if a foreign enemy 
invades India after Britain's withdrawal from 
it, and if the above-mentioned facts and 
the fact that we are friendly harmless ahimsaists 
are displayed before that enemy printed' in 
very big type on large posters, the enemy will 
quietly withdraw, being frightened by our 
formidable facts? 

Before the days of non-violent non- 
co-operation, Congress leaders used to agitate 
for recruiting soldiers from all parts of India, 
for admitting Indians to Volunteer Corps, and 
the like. But Congress does not do these 
things now. It is perhaps possible to guess 
some of the reasons 

The creed of ahimsa or non-violence is 
perhaps one. Personally and individually 
this writer is a ahimsa-ist. But we do not 
think that at the present stage of human civi¬ 
lization any nation can do without a police 
force and a defensive army, navy and airforce. 
Hence the people of all provinces of India 
ought to learn all about all moans of defending 
the country. Even as individuals men must 
be prepared to use force even to the death on 
some occasions. For instance, if a man sees 
a brute trying to ravish a woman, he must 
attempt prevention even' by killing the 
scoundrel if necessary, or himself being killed. 

Just as in the case of individuals, so in that 
of nations, non-violence can be considered 
genuine only when the parties practising it are 
strong and brave, not when they are helplessly 
weak and cowardly. 

Perhaps another reason why Congress does 
not press for a really efficient and sufficiently 
large native army, navy, and airforce, is that 
these will under present circumstances 
strengthen British imperialism, and the British 
Government will use them for imperialistic 
purposes. But may they not be used for our 
national purposes as well—at nnv rate when 
India is free or practically free? In any case, 
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it is the bounden duty of our nationalist 
leaders to point out in what other way India 
can/- have a sufficiently strong defensive army, 
navy and airforce, or, m the alternative, to 
demonstrate how m&BS-ahimsa can prevexit 
armed invasion. 

We can imagine that for the promotion and 
realization of the ideal of non-violence by 
nations in their collective capacity, some nation 
may have to risk its independence and even 
lose it. But such supreme sacrifice, to be 
genuine and effective, must be made by a 
powerful and brave nation. 

It may also be that Congress does not 
pass any resolution urging Government to 
make adequate provision and preparations for 
India’s defence by India’s sons, for fear of 
being guilty of following a “ mendicant ” policy. 
But cannot the resolutions moved by members 
of "the Congress party in our legislatures be 
construed as begging? For Congress has not 
been and is not able to force the Government 
to give effect to any resolution carried by the 
most overwhelming majority. It is a humi¬ 
liating fact, but a fact none the Icsb, that, 'we 
have to depend on the good sense of 
the foreign rulers for the carrying out of our 
resolutions in the legislatures. 

Governors and Ministers’ Responsibility 
re Release of Politicals 

Bengal continues to be exercised over the 
question of the release of her politicals. The 
Bengal Civil Liberties Union has been 
assiduously rendering the only service which it 
can render in the matter—it has been giving 
detailed accounts of the woes of the politicals 
and detenus—still in detention or released— 
and of the relatives of some of them. Public 
anxiety can end when all of them are released 
and when the released persons can feel that 
they are like other members of the public who 
have never been deprived of their personal 
liberty. 

Owing to the number of the politicals in 
Bengal being larger than elsewhere, the question 
of their release is more serious here than in 
other provinces. It is also a serious matter 
that a considerable number of them still remains 
to be released- Who is responsible for their 
non-release? The Governor, or the Ministry? 
A passage in Lord Lothian’s lecture on 
“ Impressions of the Working of the Constitution 
in India” given at a meeting of the East India 
Association of London held in March last, as 
published in the Asiatic Review for April, 


seems to afford a clue to the answer. Said 
he: 

“The only other point is about the political prisoners. 
One of the oldest controvei sies In the British Common¬ 
wealth is the degree to wlorh in the early stages of self- 
government full responsibility should be transferred to 
Ministries and the degree to which the Governor should 
exercise over them a veto or controlling force. If yon 
look at the history of Cape Colony or Australia, yon 
will End equivalent disputes of this kind going very far 
back, and 1 think the “crisis” lover the resignation of 
the Bihar and U. P. Ministries] which has just arisen 
lias cleared the air and been of benefit to everybody. It 
has made it clear that the primary responsibility for law 
and order must rest with the responsible Ministers ; that 
is the key to the whole business. But it has also made 
it clear that the responsible Ministry must discuss with 
the Governor each individual case. My own view is that 
the right course is that in doubtful cases the Governor 
should leave the responsibility with his Ministers, but warn 
them of what he believes to be '.he consequences of their 
action. If he then finds that he is right and they are 
wrong, he then is in a position to invoke his special 
responsibility with a reasonable chance of getting the 
support of public opinion. I think that it is the lester 
evil to run the risks involved in that course than to do 
anything which will undermine the responsibility of 

Ministers themselves. Further. I believe that in the 
future more and more the question of whether a Governor 
can use his special responsibilities will depend on 

whether hiB exercise of them commends itself to dispas¬ 
sionate and independent public opinion in the community 
itself.” 

Lord Lothian is not a radical or a labourite 
in politics. He defends the Government of 
India Act of 1935 and advocates federation as 
laid down in it. His view of the respective 

share of the responsibility of the Governor 

and his Ministers is, therefore, most probably, 
the official view. That being the case, it 
would not be unfair to conclude that the reason 
why Bengal politicals have not yet been all 
released is, not that the Governor is opposed 
to their release, but that, the Ministers have 
not shown any strong determination to release 
them and to take the responsibility of their 
release on their own shoulders. 

Mr. Jinnah at the Muslim League 

In the course of liis presidential speech at 
the special session of the Muslim League held 
in Calcutta last month to consider the Shahid- 
ganj affair, Mr. Jinnah advised the Sikhs to 
rise above prestige and amour propre and the 
Muslims to realize that the way to settlement 
is not achieved by dictation from one com¬ 
munity to the other. To those who do not 
know the history of the Shahidganj affair, this 
piece of advice and it<= mver may appear verf 
reasonable and considerate. But considering 
that the Muslims have tried every means, non- 
legal a$d legal, to obtain possession of Shahidganj 
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and failed, the appropriateness and accepta¬ 
bility of the advice to the Sikhs would appear 
very doubtful. And as regards the advice to 
the Muslims, it would have been timely if it 
had been given before they had begun to take 
non-legal and legal steps t.o gain their object. 

But assuming that his advice was quite 
appropriate and timely, wc wonder why he did 
not and does not follow it himself in a matter 
far more important and involving far wider 
interests—we mean bringing about a settlement 
between the Muslim League and the Congress. 
If a settlement cannot be achieved by dicta¬ 
tion from one community to the other, neither 
can it be achieved by fulminations against, the 
Hindus and the Congress, with which his 
speech was mainly taken up. 

We wonder when the leaders, or rather 
the miBleaders, of the Muslim community will 
allow it to wake up to its internal weakness 
and to realise that its backwardness is due to 
a great extent to the absence in its midst of 
progressive religious and social reform move¬ 
ments started and conducted by Muslim 
reformers themselves, regardless of their 
personal interests, comfort and safety. If the 
Hindus have made a little progress, it is d*ue 
not a little to the efforts of reformers who 
risked their all, including their lives, for the 
good of society. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq at the 
Muslim League 

If Mr. Jinnah did not acquit himself well 
at the Muslim League session, Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq perhaps did worse. As fellow- 
Indians and fellow-Bengalis wn are ashamed 
of his speech. In his own characteristic way 
he indulged in worse than childish braggadocio. 
What sense was there in saying that the Muslim 
League was worth a thousand Congresses? 
Does he expect anybody to take such assertions 
seriously? And how can one characterize the 
jealous complaint that the Viceroy has recog¬ 
nised the Congress by asking Gandhiji to see 
him but had not extended the same recognition 
to the Muslim League? 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq declared that the 
members of the Muslim League were all lions 
and tigers ready to shed the last drop of their 
‘ blood! The speaker need not be reminded 
that these royal animals are more famous for 
shedding thb blpo^ of others than for shedding 
their owj/'blood. The strength of organiza- 
ikme-HMufticularly of those whose modus 
<pp«mmit T 5s unsanguinary—lies, not in tigerly 


qualities, but m gregariousness and the team- 
spirit. 

The Bengal Premier contrasted the haj*py 
lot of the Hindus in Bengal with the oppression 
of the Muslim inhabitants of Hindu majority 
provinces under Congress ministries. Mr. Huq 
seems to be incorrigible. 

Let us take the allegation that Muslims 
are oppressed in Hindu majority provinces 

Some months ago lie mentioned what he 
considered a specific instance of oppression on ( , 
Muslims in Bihar. He was corrected by Dr.* 
Sycd Mahmud, a Bihar minister. Mr. Huq was 
unable to substantiate his charge. 

Again, some time later, he publicly 
decl&red that he could give numerous instances 
of Muslims being oppressed in Congress- 
governed provinces. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad asked him to publish these instances, and 
the Maulana’s challenge was published in the 
press. The Bengal Premier was silenced for 
the nonce. He could not mention a single 
instance. 

But he has again repeated his charge! 

As regards the happy lot of Hindus in 
Bengal, since the days of Sir John Anderson 
there have been specific public complaints of 
the oppression and persecution of Hindus. 
Recently 19 such cases have been publicly 
described in Pabna district alone. If there 
have not been many riots, it is because the 
Hindus—particularly the Bengal Hindus—are 
not a dynamic people. The recent sanguinary 
riots in some places in the United Provinces 
were authoritatively ascribed in the U. P. 
legislature to the writings in the Urdu press 
and the Muslim League was stigmatized in that 
connection. There were people in the U. P- 
who wanted to discredit the Congress govern¬ 
ment. As in Bengal there is no Congress 
government to discredit, they or their confreres 
here had no reason to engage in a similar 
game. 

Madras Muslim Women's Conference 

The Guardian of Madras writes : 

The proceedings of the Madras Muslim Women’s 
Conference offer a pleasant contrast to the effusionB at 
the Special Session of the Muslim League at Calcutta. 

In declaring that their interests were the same as -those 
of other Indian women, Madras Muslim women have made 
a statement which the leaders and gatherings of Muslim 
men have not had the courage to declare, though true. 
Recognising this main fact, they offered an apology for 
holding a communal conference and as sjroof of their 
good spirit invited Hindu ladies to participate in their 
proceedings. The position is understood well by the 
public who will therefore extend their full sympathy to- 
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such efforts. The Muslim League on the other hand find 
suppression of the fact of identity of interests as necessary 
to sustain their indignation against Hindus. It does not 
suit the temper of the League to admit that it can have 
only limited aims of the type mentioned at their Women’s 
■Conference. 

The Madras weekly continues: 

The Women’s Conference protested against the 
exemption of Muslim girls from the scheme of compulsoiy 
primary education. For this favour done to the com¬ 
munity, they must thank their men Councillors, who in 
all comers of India talk as though compulsion of girl 
pupils would be an outrage. It is interesting to note that 
disapproval was expressed of the dowry system and 
expensive marriage customs. Other ievolutions speak of 
several measures of Social Reform necessary for the 
community, whether they affect women in particular or 
apply to the men as well. On another page we have 
referred to the lac*, oi reform movements in the community. 
It seems that the defect will be remedied through the 
efforts of Muslim women without the help of or even 
against the wishes of their men. We doubt if in a 
League Conference, ttic Madras resolutions would all of 
them be passed or if any of them would secure unanimous 
approval. An impartial public will conclude that Muslim 
women are building on better foundations than their men. 


Lord Lothian On The New India Act 

In the course of an article in the Observer 
on “The New India” Lord Lothian expresses 
the opinion that the Government of India Act 
of 1935, “with all its defects and anomalies, 
corresponds far more closely to the present-day 
realities in India than its Indian critics are 
willing to admit.” 

If by “realities” Lord Lothian means the 
actualities brought about and sought to be 
brought about after the “command performance” 
given by the Aga Khan in the form of the Muslim 
deputation to His Excellency the Viceroy Lord 
Minto in the first decade of the present blessed 
century, we fully and quite readily admit that 
Lord Lothian is right. 


Unemployment Among Lawyers 

Increasing unemployment among lawyers 
has been noticeable in many—perhaps in most 
or all—provinces. Part of this unemployment 
may be due to overcrowding in the profession. 
But it is due in part also to measures like those 
aiming at debt conciliation and debt cancella¬ 
tion, which have brought in their train the evils 
of bribery and the loss of credit of farmers and 
peasants. Lawyers have done and are still doing 
their bit in the national struggle. While it would 
be undesirable for lawyers to flourish at the 
expense of the general public—particularly of 
the masses—by increased litigation, their 


legitimate grievances should be enquired into 
and remedied. 

Premature Release of a Ravisher in C. P. 

We shall await the publication of Sir 
M. N- Mukherjee’s decision on the point 
referred to him by the Congress Working Com- 
nnlfee, namely, whether Mr Sharecf, minister 
ol justice in C. P. ami Borar, “committed a 
grave error of judgment amounting to a 
miscarriage of justice” in releasing prematurely 
Khan Bahadur JafTar Hussain who had been 
convicted for committing rape upon a girl. 

In the meantime we feci bound to say 
that the reference was entirely unnecessary, 
as the Working Committee have several mem¬ 
bers w'ho have sufficient intelligence and 
knowledge of law to decide the point them¬ 
selves. Did they want not to incur the 
responsibility and the odium of a decision 
themselves? 

It is necessary also to give wide publicity 
to some facts mentioned in The Servant of 
India, April 14, 1938, which are printed below. 

The facts of the case are well known to the public 
by now. But it seems to us that the gravity of the 
offence in ail its heinousness is not sufficiently known. 
Jaffar Hussain was a highly placed officer in charge of 
education of a whole division in the C. P. vis., Berar. 
lie was promoted to that office over the heads of maay 
seniors, probably to satisfy the so-called Muslim claims. 
It was revealed during the trial that the offence 
committed was the culmination of a carefully arranged 
"party.” So much so that Jaffar Hussain, who was 
stationed at Amraoti, was sinumnned by telegram to 
Wardha for the purpose after the hapless girl was enticed 
to the police inspector’s house. Jaffar Hussain’s offence 
was not the lustful outburst of a suddenly inflamed 
mind, but a deliberate, planned and cruel enterprise of 
sexual perverts. Pleas for mercy in suen cases ought to 
be rejected ruthlessly. There can be no excuse for 
indulgence or prevarication, nor can there be any question, 
not only of a grave error of judgment, which the Minister 
has admitted, hut of a miscarriage of justice in its ultimate 
effect. 

The fact of the matter is that both the C. P. ministry 
and the Working Committee find themselves in a difficult 
position on account of their desire to truckle to the Muslim 
element in the provinces. 

The facts of the case, as already known 
to us previously, had 1 led us to conclude that 
a man of Jaffar Hussain’s character was 
entirely unworthy of clemency, and that the 
minister of justice who had shown clemency 
to him, being incapable of forming a correct 
idea of the heinousness of that man’s crime, 
was unfit to hold the office he held. That 
conviction of ours is strengthened and con¬ 
firmed by the facts narrned by the Poona 
weekly. 
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Working Committee's Resolution On 
Ravisher’s Release Case 

The resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee on the release of Jaffar Hussain 
concludes with the following sentence : 

“The Woiking Committee appeal lo the public and 
the pi ess not to give the case communal character and 
assure women who aie lightly agitated over the case 
that the Committee hold the lionoui of womanhood no 
less dear than they.” 

As regards giving “communal character” 
to the case, the members of the Working 
Committee must have read with great interest 
the following sentence m the statement of Sir 
Mohamcd Yakub on the coming Gandhi-Jmnah 
unity talks, issued by the Associated Press 
from Bombay on April 25 last: 

"The impeachment ot the Congress Muslim Minister 
of C. 1\ by the Congiess High Command, may be 
considered as the limit of aggressive communal ism.” 

The Working Committee have assured 
“women who are rightly agitated over the case” 
that the committee hold dear the honour of 
womanhood. Perhaps the Committee, too, may 
be assured that men also are agitated over the 
case, provided of course they are men, not 
beasts. 

“ Congress Working Committee Hold 
The Honour of Womanhood Dear ” 

The Congress Working Committee have 
assured women that the committee hold the 
honour of womanhood no less dear than they. 
Whether the comparison here indicated is cor¬ 
rect. or not. we will not say. Nor do we challenge 
the sincerity of the committee’s declaration. 
What we are here concerned with is to enquire 
what practical proof members of the Working 
Committee of the Congress and other Congress¬ 
men have given of their anxiety to safeguard 
the honour of womanhood. 

We do not know the details of all the 
activities of Congressmen even in Bengal, and 
certainly not of Congress members in other 
provinces. But. so far a? Bengal is concerned, 
we have an impression that, from Deshbandhu 
C. R. Das downwards, no loading Congressman 
has taken any part, in the efforts made to prevent 
crimes against Muslim and Hindu women in the 
province and to bring to justice those guilty 
of such crimes. Bengal has become notorious 
for such crimes. They still go on. So there 
are several organizations here to combat the 
evil. We shall % ho very glad to know that 
Bengal member?' of the present or past Congress 
Workibg Committee or of the present or past 


All-India Congress Committee, or some of them, 
or any other Congressmen, are or have beea 
members of any of these organizations for the 
protection of women and their honour, no matter 
to what community or caste they may belong.' 
It is possible for Congressmen to -help in the 
good work without joining any such organiza¬ 
tion. If they have done so, the facts require 
publicity. 

How A Congres Woman Held 
Woman's Honour Dear 

The following paragraph is taken frond 
The Servant of India: 

Inridentally the same situation is responsible for the 
grotesque ruling which Mrs. Kale, the Deputy Speaker 
of the C. P. Assembly, gave when she presided over the 
Thana Women’s Conference last week. When a resolution 
condemning the release of Jaffar Hussain was sought to 
be moved, Mrs. Kale ruled it out of older. This is the 
same „<irs. Kale who led the agitation against the action 
of Mr. Shareef. Probably the alarmed High Command 
had rapped her on the knuckles with the rod of discipline 
for creating an embarrassing situation for her parly in the 
province. But not only did Mrs. Kale cease to take part 
in the agitation which she had led, but gave a ruling 
which muzzled outers. And thus the honour of women 
is sacrificed for political exigencies! 

Some Congressites Exhibit Lack of 
Soul-Force in C. P.. 

It appears that some meetings were held 
in Nagpur by Hindu Sabha people to condemn 
the premature release of criminals guilty of 
crimes against women in C- P. and N.-W. F. P., 
and that these were broken up by some Congress¬ 
men—of course by the opposite of soul-force. 
The Hindu Sabha people, too, could not have 
recourse to soul-force. Some of them used 
offensive, defensive, or retaliatory violence. 

Some meeting or meetings convened by 
the Congress party had the same luck. 

So, the two parties are quits, in a way. 

“ What State Is This? ” 

The Servant of India writes under the 
above caption: 

Newspapers give the news that, immediately after 
his release nom jail, Jaffar Hussain crossed into an 
adjoining Indian State and is now employed in the 
Education Department of that State. If the story has 
any truth in it, it is the duty of the men and women 
in the State concerned to rise in protest against the 
employment of this criminal in a responsible post. The 
Indian Stateg have been the asylums of many pei*sons 
from British India, pensioners, superannua’ed politicians , 
and pampered civil servants from British India. But if 
the Princes are going to assume the role of protectors 
and friends of known sexual perverts, the limit of the 
endurance of even the Slates’ people might be reached 
sooner than the Princes think possible. 
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We have do desire to pursue Jaffar Hussain with 
a vendetta and do not wish that the man should be starved. 
Wfeqt we object to is his employment in a department 
jWhere he is bound to come into daily touch with young 
boys and girls. There are other ways of providing 
'employment for a released convict than placing him in 
a position of responsibility. 

An Offender Against Womanhood 
Patronized 

The following news appeared in The 
Tribune of the 29th March last and continues 
to agitate at least, a section of the public: 

Bannu, March 28. 

Master Mir Abdullah Shah, a teacher of the 
■Government High School who was convicted under Section 
368, l.P.C. for wrongfully concealing an abducted .Hindu 
girl, has been re-instated in his old post of schoolmaster. 

The kidnapping of this minor Hindu girl was the 
cause of Hindu-i.fuslim tension and tribal operations. 
Both the Sessions Court and the High Court rejected the 
appeals 'of Master Abdullah. 

The Frontier Government has now accepted his 
application, lc-employed him in his old post and paid him 
for the period of one month spent in jail.— A. P. I. 

The Hindu Outlook of Delhi has 
recapitulated the facts of the case. The girl 
in question was Rain Human, whose abduction 
caused great excitement tit the time and obliged 
even Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to issue a state¬ 
ment on the subject. For keeping the girl 
concealed Abdullah Shah got two years’ 
imprisonment and a further term of two years 
for getting the mother of the girl to sign a false 
declaration that she had got back her daughter. 
His appeal against the conviction was rejected. 
He petitioned the Judicial Commissioner to 
reconsider his case This, too, was rejected. 
So, the man was Iffcld guilty of serious offences 
by three successive judicial authorities. The 
release and the re-instatement in the post of 
teacher of such a criminal and the payment to 
him of his salary for the period he was in jail, 
is a scandal of the first magnitude and a defiant 
outrage on public decency. Why has not the 
Congress Working Committee taken any notice 
of this case or referred it to Sir Manmathanath 
Mukherjee for his opinion? 

The Indian Social Reformer writes : 

When the matter came to our notice a fortnight ago, 
we referred to the Frontier Province Prime Minister for 
light. He has not cared to reply! 

Bengal Hindu Sabha’s Request 
to Gandhifi 

The Bengal Hindu Sabha has asked 
;0$ndhiji not to accept any terms of settlement 
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with the Muslim League as formulated by Mr. 
Jinnah without previous consultation with 
representative Hindu organizations- We con¬ 
sider this request reasonable. In the past 
we have more than once made similar 
suggestions. 


Sir Mohammad Iqbal 

In Sir Mohammad Iqbal India has lost 
one of her greatest poet-philosophers. A 
poet’s tribute to a brother poet is worthy of the 
greatest note. Rabindranath Tagore speaks 
of him as a man whose death has created a void 
in our literature that like a mortal wound 
would take a very long time to heal and as a 
poet whose poetry had such universal value that 
India, whose place today m the world is too 
narrow, can ill afford to miss him. It has been 
said that he infused masculinity into Urdu 
poetry and brought into the literature of India 
the strength and vigour and the freedom of tho 
desert air of Arabia. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who is unsurpassed 
in his devotion to Urdu literature, has spoken 
of him as one of the greatest poets of the world 
at the present time and a master craftsman in 
Persian and Urdu poetry whom he has admired 
for the last thirty years as a poet and thinker 
of the first magnitude. 

Hindu and Musalman leaders of political 
organizations and parties, like Sri jut Subhas 
Chandra Bose and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Mr. Jmnan and Khwaju Sir Nazimuddin, Raja 
Narendranath and Sir Gokal Chand Narang, 
have also bestowed unstinted praise on the 
departed great litterateur. The official world, 
too, has paid it.*- tribute of homage through 
the Governor of the Pan jab. Sir James 
Addison, the acting Chief Justice of the Lahore 
High Court has said, “The Panjab to-day 
mourns the death of a distinguished master of 
the legal profession, a great poet whose name 
will live through the ages, and a great man.” 

These encomiums prove the universality 
of the appeal of his poetry and encourage the 
hope that he will go down to posterity as a 
brother-man whose real features participation 
in communal politics in the closing years of his 
life could not effectively and permanently 
conceal. • ■ 

Some of his Urdu nationalistic songs are 
very popular for their genuine ring of 
patriotism. - 
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K. Nageswara Rao 

With the passing away of Kasinathuni 
Nugowara Rao on the lltli of April last, Indian 
nationalism has lost one of its fervent devotees 
and Indian journalism one of its woithy workers 
and champions. 

He was a successful man of business, who 
placed “ Aiuntnnjan ” in the maiket. He spent 
his wealth for the promotion of journalism, 
national literature and art and for advancing 
the cause of the country’s freedom. He 
suffered and sacrificed much for the Congress 
cau«bC. He staited the Andhra Pain La (first 
a weekly and afterward* a daily) To it were 
added a pictorial weekly, the cultural Telugu 
monthly Jihtirah, and a sumptuous Animal 
published' on every Telugu New Year’s Day. 
He vvas the editor and publisher of the Telugu 
Encyclopaedia. His Durgu Kalamandiram is 
a beautiful theatre. He was a friend and 
patron of scholars and of learning in different 
branches. The Andhra University bestowed on 
him the honorary degree of “Kalapnipurna”. 
The Andhra Mahasablm conforml on him the 
title of “ Viswndata ” for his generosity anil 
that of “ Deslioddliaraka ” for his patriotic 
8Ci vices to the country. We have been toll 
that, if Kandukuri Vecrcsal ngam Pantulu, the 
Braluno rchg : ous and social reformer and 
litterateur, was the maker of modern Andhra 
social life, K. Nageswara Rao may be lightly 
described as the maker of modern Andhra 
political and public life. 


Swami Vijnanananda 

With the parsing of Swami Vijnanananda, 
President of the Itamakrishna Mission, the 
Mission loses another direct disciple of 
Pnrumahansn Ramakrishna Dev. lie started 
life as an engineer in Government employ but, 
after a few years, renounced the world and 
became a sannynsm. He lived for the most 
pait in Allahabad, where he had found'd a 
j Mat ha, a charitable dispensary and a hospital. 
He timv-lntcd the Sanskrit astronomical work, 
Suniamdulhunta, into English, and vvas the 
nutlio r of two Bengali books, Enrjinecring- 
Siku ha (or Elements of Engineering) and 
Jal £<ir bam her KnrLhcma (or Water Works). 
The la*t book, profusely illustrated, and the 
*tianH<ihon of Sijri/amlrfhanta were published 
front (he Panini Office, Allahabad, by his friend. 
Ihc Into Major T5. D Basil, T.M.S. The Swami 
Lad much to do with designing and constructing 


the Bclur Mathn and its superb temple dedicated 
to Rnniaknslma. 

His demise brings sad thoughts to the mind 
of this writer. We were classmates together in- 
St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. It is a melan¬ 
choly satisfaction to recall that our relations 
vvcic cordial and genial to the last. So long 
as Major Basil vvas alive not a year passed 
without our meeting Swamiji at least once a 
year in Allahabad. Latterly also whenever we 
went to Allahabad we tried to sec him if he 
happened to be there. Of us two he vvas the 
younger in age. So many of our classmates, 
younger in ycais, have gone beyond mortal ken, 
leaving a few older friends behind stranded on 
the shores of this world I 

A Memorial of the Bengalis of Orissa 

We have received a copy of a memorial 
addressed hy the Bengali inhabitants of Orissa 
to the minister of education of that province. 
Substantially, vvliat the memorialists ask for is 
that Bengali school-boys and school-girls in 
Orissa may continue to enjoy the facilities they 
have hitherto enjoyed of receiving education 
and being examined through the medium of 
their mother tongue in all those subjects and 
up to those standard in and up to which their 
Oriyn brothers and sisters will be educated and 
examined through Oriya. This is a legitimate 
minority right. 

Wc hope in this matter the Orissa ministry 
will exhibit that wise statesmanship which 
they have been displaying in so many other 
matters. 

Hardwar Calamities 

The terribly destructive conflagration at 
the Hardwar Kumbha Mela which lias been the 
cause of the loss of so much property and so 
many lives, lias cast a gloom over many a home 
in all parts of India. The railway disaster at 
the same place of pilgrimage has been an addi¬ 
tional cause of sorrow. We deeply sympathise 
with the sufferers. 


The Bihta Railway Disaster 

The enquiry into the Bihta Railway 
disaster has been carried out by the Chief 
Justice of the Allahabad High Court with a 
thoroughness and impartiality wh : ch is deserv¬ 
ing of all praise. The type of locomotives 
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which has been condemned should be scrapped 
without delay and Government should lose no 
lime in compensating the sufferers and the 
relatives of those who lost their lives owing to 
the disaster. 

Communal Riots in Bombay and 
LucknOw 

It-is very depressing to record that there 
were communal riots agum in Bombay (between 
Hindus and Moslems) mid in Lucknow (between 
the Sunni and Slim sects of the Muslim com¬ 
munity). When will there be an end of the 
foolishness and fanaticism leading to these 
disgraceful doings? 

It is some consolation that both in Bombay 
and Lucknow the police got the situation under 
control with commendable promptitude and 
-efficiency. 


Centenaries of Great Authors in Bengal 

Bengal has been celebrating the centenaries 
of two of her great authors, Bunkim Chandra 
-Chattopadhyaya, the great novelist, and Hem 
Chandra Bandyopadhyaya, the poet. In 
addition to being a novelist, Bunkim Chandra 
tias an essayist, a humorist, a poet and a 
theologian. He wrote on political subjects, 
too. 

Hem Chandra is not much known to 
non-Bengalis, as none of his works has been 
translated into any Indian language. Though 
he wrote an epic, Britra-sauiliar, he is best 
known as the author of the stirring, patriotic 
poem, Bharat Sangit, which in our boyhood wc 
used to recite with zest. His satirical and 
humorous poems are free from venom and quite 
enjoyable. He was in Ins day the Grand 
Napoleon in the realms of rhyme. 

*A poet of the name ot Krishna Chandra 
Majumdar was bom 103 years ago in a Milage 
called Senhnti in the distnet of Khulna. The 
people of that village celebrated Ins contemny 
last month. They have erected a memorial 
pillar in his honour on the banks of the uver 
Blmirab which flows by. Though lie was not a 
great poet, there was genuine poetic fire in him. 
He is best known as the author of Sadbhab- 
Shatak, a collection of poems many of which 
arc adaptations in Bengali of some poems of 
the Persian poet Hafiz. He composed many 
iBne religious songs. He was an erudite Persian 
And Sanskrit scholar. By profession he was 


a teacher. He was very truthful and dutiful 
and was possessed of an unbending spirit of 
independence. Entirely free from the lust of 
gold, lie had the unique distinction of having 
petitioned the education department to cancel an 
increment to Ins pay, as he said lie win already 
getting good value for his woik! lie retired 
on a pension of only Its. 8-G-3, and continued 
to teach many boys privately without any 
remuneration. 


Bratachari Dances For Girls 

Last month the Bratachari Training Class 
for girls in Calcutta was closed for the summer 
vacation. The girls gave a demonstration on 
the occasion of what they had learned. Though 
wc were not able to attend the meeting, we can 
form some idea of what the girls showed, from 
a picture of the demonstration, from the words 
of appreciation spoken by some orthodox Hindu 
and Moslem ladies, and from what we have 
seen of Boys’ Bratachari dances. 

On account of the tendentious dances of 
professional danccuscs in India and their 
imitators, voluptuousness and sensuousness— 
if not occasionally lasciviousness—have come 
to be associated with dancing. Bratachari 
dances arc entirely free from such objectionable 
features. Thcv are characterised by vigorous 
rhythmical movements, arc health-giving, and 
promote a tcnm-'-pirit. 

Some Mu-dnn. girls also have joined the 
Bratachari class. 


The Germans in Czechoslovakia 

The German inhabitants of Czechoslovakia 
arc restive. When we were in Prague in 
October, 1920, wc came to know that they had 
some reasons to be discontented. That dis¬ 
content has come to a head. 

Carlsbad, April 24. 

Dcdaiing that the policy of lhe Sudeten Hculsch 
Parly was m-pireil by piinriples anil ideas oi National 
SdlijIi-iii, flic letiler Heir Ilt-nltin, in an aggressive 
speed) at the pailv Cnngiess heie, said : 

“ If Czci li s aiesinen want to reach a permanent 
understanding with i-s, Germans ml lhe German Reich, 
they will have lo fulfil nui demand for a complete revision 
of the Czech foreign pnliry, wlm.li has hitheito ranked 
Czechoslovakia omt-ng lhe cm- -s uf the German people." 

Heir Hcnlein made the ' dimming demands on bebatf 
of his two and n half million fftlnwcis:— 

“ Firstly, full equality of status between lhe Czech* 
and the v Germans; secondly, guarantee thereof by the 
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recognition of the Sudeten Deutsch Party as a legal 
entity; thirdly, determination and legal recognition of 
German regions within Czechoslovakia: fourthly, full 
autonomy to these regions ; fifthly, legal protection for 
every citizen living outside ihe region of his own 
nationality ; sixthly, removal of injustices inflicted on the 
Sudeten Deutsch Party since 1918 and reparation for 
them ; seventhly, recognition of the principle of German 
officials for German region; eighthly, full liberty to profess 
German nationality and political philosophy. 

These practically amount to a demand 
that the Germans in Czechoslovakia should be 
allowed to form a State within a State. 

Herr Henlein's announcement has come as a profound 
shock, his demands being far beyond anything expected. 

President Benes, in an interview at Prague yesterday, 
asked the Chairman of the National Council, hitherto an 
entirely Czech organisation, to collaborate with him for 
the pacification of nationalities in Czechoslovakia,'— 
Reuter . 


Another Menace to Czechoslovakia 

Budapest, April 24. 

The Hungarian Revisionist League, previously 
banned, held its first meeting for five years and unani¬ 
mously adopted a resolution in favour of breaking up 
Czechoslovakia. 

A large crowd of ex-servicemen and delegations from 
all over the country demonstrated in sympathy outside 
the hall.— Reuter. 

Anglo-French Talks “Re” 

Czechoslovakia 

London, April 24. 

The Czechoslovak question is likely to he -me of the 
principal subjects of discussion during the forth¬ 
coming Anglo-French talks, says Reuter’s Diplomatic 
Correspondent. 

It is understood that Dr. Benes is doing his utmost 
to reach an amicable settlement with the Sudeten 
Germans and Britain and France are ready to give their 
advice or assistance in smoothing the approach to the 
problem. 

At the same umc a possibility of double in 
Czechoslovakia Cannot he excluded and the British 
Government are anxious to know exactly how France 
will react towards it. It is expected that M. Deladier 
will explain the measures which the French Government 
will take to implement the Franco-Czech Pact if necessary. 

There is reason to believe that and he will probably 
be informed of the policy which the British Government 
intend to follow at present. 

Herr Henlein will not be called on by Germany to 
press his claims to extremes at present and thus a breath¬ 
ing space for a few months at lea&t mav ensue in that 
part of Europe.— Reuter. 


Does Germany Want Hegemony Over 
Central Europe ? 

I Paris, April 25. 

Herr Henlein’s demands have caused anxiety in the 
Paris Press. Dormesson writing in the “ Figaro" says; 


“Germany is willing to allow nominal independence for 
Czechoslovakia as a State but conditionally she becomes 
its guardian. In other words, Germany is beginning to- 
organise a Get man hegemony over Central Europe. The 
truth is that Europe is already embarking on the greatest 
diplomatic trial of strength for twenty years.— Reuter. 


Anglo-Irish Agreement 

Though the Anglo-Irish agreement recently 
signed does not bring about the ending of parti¬ 
tion and the restoration of the unity of Ireland 
which, according to Mr. de Valera, was “the 
essential foundation for the establishment of real 
understanding and friendship between the two 
peoples,” it settles the question of land annuities 
completely and of defence to a great extent, and 
will end the economic war between Britain and 
Eire and establish more profitable commercial 
relations between the two countries. The good¬ 
will and amity now established between the two 
peoples will make it possible later to think 
of measures to end partition in a calm, 
atmosphere. 

Firing on Mysore Villagers with 
Fatal Results . 

According to the Associated Press: 

Bangalore, April 26. 

Thirty-two persons were killed and 48 seriously 
injured in a police firing last night at Vidurasvatam 
village m Kolar district (about fifty miles from Bangalore), 
when villagers, who were assembled at a public meeting 
in a garden, moderately estimated at ten thousand, defied 
the ban on hoisting the National Flag and making public 
speeches. 

The gathering was declared an unlawful assembly by 
the District Magistrate, who gave five minutes fur the 
meeting to disperse. On the expiration of the five 
minutes the meeting did not disperse and the police opened 
fire, with the above result. 

The official account of casualties varies, the estimate 
being between six and ten killed and some injured. 

Enquiries made in official circles show that a crowd 
exceeding five thousand in Vidurasvatam village last 
night was very violent and refused to disperse despite 
orders of the District Magistrate, who along with the 
police and revenue sub-divisional officers were hemmed 
m by the mob. The police thereupon opened fire in 
self-defence, as the result of which seven persons were 
killed and some injured. 

Whatever the teclinical justification for the 
steps taken by the District Magistrate, the result 
cannot but be deplored. 

The Mysore authorities will be held respon¬ 
sible. for it by the public. There is no ban 
on the hoisting of the “national flag” or 
“ Congress flag ” in British India. In fact, it 
flies even on government buildings in Bihar. 
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The Mysore Government’s banning of it is an 
example of being more royal or loyal than 
royalty itself. 

Annexation of Ethiopia and The League 

Britain is not contented with merely herself 
recognizing Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia but will 
try to get the League of Nations to recognize 
this act of international brigandage. Among the 
great powers perhaps Soviet Russia will raise 
a voice of protest. Some small nations may 
also do so. And if the United States of America 
had been a member of the League, there would 
have been another protester. Of course, if 
protest w T ere likely to affect the political or 
economic interests of the potential protesters 
adversely, their attitude would be different. 

The Emperor of Ethiopia would have his 
say, either in person or through a representative. 
But he would' be crying in a wilderness where 
the law of the jungle prevails. 

Major Yeats-Brown’s Caricature of 
India 

Major Yeats-Brown’s caricature of India, 
printed in this issue on another page, will be 
read with amusement mixed with some resent¬ 
ment. A caricature must bear some resem¬ 
blance to the reality. To that extent the Major 
is truthful. 

The reader will be able to spot the 
exaggerations and the. falsehoods in his lectures 
without much difficulty. So we will content 
ourselves with only some words of comment on 
a few points. 

India and Britain " Continuously 
Ruled by Foreigners ” 

Major Yeats-Brown has said that “India 
has been continuously ruled by foreigners 
through the centuries,” and the first conquerors 
were the Aryans, the next the Moslems, and the 
last the English. So India has never been 
independent! 

The prevalent theory, of European origin, 
is that the Aryans came from outside India as 
invaders and conquerors and settled in the 
country. But there is another theory which 
makes the Aryans autochthons. But assuming 
the correctness of the first theory, the Major’s 
contention is that, in spite of the Aryans and 


their descendants living in India for centuries 
and getting mixed with non-Aryans, they 
continued to be foreigners. He also holds that 
the Arabs, Pathans and Turks (known as 
Mughals) who conquered parts of India, settled 
there and converted numerous non-Moslems to 
Islam and got mixed with them, their 
descendants continued to be foreigners though 
living in the country for centuries. 

Taking it for grunted that his theories and 
contentions arc correct, it would be quite easy 
to prove that “ Britain has been continuously 
ruled by foreigners through the centuries ” and 
has never yet been free and independent! 

According to the latest edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 

“Geologists are not yet agieed when and by whom 

Britain was first peopled.Real knowledge begins 

with two Celtic invasions, that of the Goidels in the later 
part of the Bronze age, and that of the Brythona and 

Belgae in the Iron Age.By the age of Julius 

Caesar all the inhabitants of Britain, except perhaps some 
tribes of the far north, were Celts in speech and 
custom."—Vol. 4, pp. 158-159. 

So the inhabitants of Britain whom the 
Romans conquered were themselves foreigners, 
and their descendants, pure or mixed, are still 
foreigners today (May 1, 1938). 

When the Romans withdrew from Britain, 
it was conquered by the Angles, Saxons and 
Jutes, who settled in the country and ruled it 
for centuries, of course as foreigners. 

This conquest was followed by the Danish, 
Norwegian and, again, Danish conquests. These 
foreigners also settled in the country and ruled 
the parts they had conquered for a good many 
years, and certainly as foreigners. 

Then came the Norman conquest of England. 
With the conquerors came numerous Normans 
who settled in Jthe country. Some of the 
descendants of the Norman Kings were known 
as Anjevin and Plantagenet. These are foreign 
names. William of Orange, who came over 
from Holland to reign over Britain, was a 
Dutchman. The first four Georges, the 
Hanoverians, were Germans, as the name of the 
dynasty shows. The descendants of Queen 
Victoria, whether ruling kings or mere princes 
and princesses of the blood royal, were and are 
Germans by descent, as her husband, Prince 
Albert, came from Saxe-C-oburg Gotha. 

However, even if there had not been any 
admixture of foreign blood in the veins of the 
Kings and Queens of Britoli after the Norman, 
conquest, its rulers must be considered foreigners 
according to the theory applied in the case of' 
India by Major Yeats-Brown. 
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“ Tyranny ” of the Provincial 
Governments 

According to Major Yeats-Brown, the pro¬ 
vincial governments, particularly the Congress 
governments, are tyrannous. If so, why do not 
the Governors intervene? They have ample 
powers and “ special responsibilities " 

“Hundreds of agitators, trained in Moscow, 
arc working among the people." If so, why are 
they not rounded up? 

In the opinion ot this major “ the advocates 
and the money-lenders are being given oppor¬ 
tunities to oppress the farmers ’’! But the 
landlords bring forward proofs to show' that 
they are being expropriated m order to favour 
the Kisnns, the farmers. As for the advocates, 
there is increasing unemployment among them. 
The money-lenders consider themselves fortunate 
if they can got back what they have lent—such 
is the operation of the debt settlement, concilia¬ 
tion and cancellation laws passed within the 
last year or so. Even if all the alleged 
grievances of the advocates and money-lenders 
be unfounded, it is a travesty of the truth to 
say that the Government of India Act of 1935 
has given them opportunities to oppress the 
farmers. 


Growth of Population in India 

Major Yeats-Brown said in Germany that 
the population of India was increasing “at a 
surpm ng rate." As India is a large country 
its increase of population is also large But the 
rale of increase is not surprising. There are 
many other civilized countries of which the 
population has increased faster and al a moie 
sin prising rate than thul of India. If Govern¬ 
ment educated the people and taught them 
scientific agriculture, and made adequate 
arrangements for irrigation and shoit-term 
loans, India would be able to fully feed a larger 
population than now. 


Form of Application for a Certificate of 
Domicile in Bihar 

Most of our readers have not seen the form 
of application for a certificate of domicile in 
Bihar ami the document? and various particulars 
an applicant 1msV) submit. So, these arc given 
bclmv, as per typed copies sent-by_‘a corres¬ 
pondent. It is to be noted; that it it- only 


Bengalis who are required to obtain domicile 
certificates. 

FORM NO. D. 

(Referred to in Rule 7.) 

Application for a Certificate of Domicile. 

1. Name'of applicant and father's name. 

2. Place in wlwh domicile is claimed. 

3. The number of generations for which the family 
has been domiciled in Bihar. 

4. Whether tie or any member of his family hat 
made an applicalion pievinusly for a domicile ccr.ifamte. 
If so, whrther the certificate was granted. 

5. The put pose for which the applicant requites 
ccrtifinte. 

6. Whether the applicant or his parents possess a 
residence in the Province. If so, the situation and date 
of acquisition must be stated. 

7. Stale all the educational institutions at which 
the applicant has been educated. 

8. Grounds upon which a certificate is claimed. 

Nate : —Applicants are warned that all particulars 
sta'ed in this application must be given in full and that 
if any incorrect statement is made in the applicalion any 
pnvilrge or appointment given in consequence to the 
applicant will he liable to be cancelled summarily. 

Documents and particulars an Applicant is required 
to submit. 

He is required to file the municipal rent receipts as 
also the till deed of his house. He should also hie the 
original domicile ceitihcates gianted to his lather and 
brother as also fill nidi [he hillcwing duta. In this 
connection his attention is drawn to the foot-note of the 
prescribed form oi applicalion for domicile certificate. 

1. The full paiticulars, Post Office, Pargannan, Police 

Station, Sub-Division, etc., of his anrcslral native place 
after consulting his elders and lelaiions, 

2. The name with full particulars of the place if 
any wiieie Ins antes ors possessed any real piopeity al 
the time of living at or leaving ... 

3. The name and numbers of brothers, paternal 
cousins and the number of sisteis with then orcupaitua 
and lull address, if muriied, the name und full details 
of the place wiieie llu-v have been married and the names 
of relatives living ihcie. 

4. The full particulars of the place where the 
applicant himself is married and the name of his relative* 
living thoie. 

5. The full paiiicnlors of the place wheie he iisua’Jy 
spends and used in spend his vacation with nature ind 
degiee of relationship and the name of relative liv'ng 
there. 

6. The name and number of paternal uncles with 
their occupation and full address. 

7. The name and full addiess of the relatives who 
have obtained domicile < erlificate of Bihar wi h nature 
and degiee of lelalionsliip. 

8. The immediate purpose for which he requires the 
domicile certificate. 

9. Whethei lie has received his educa'ion wholly 
or partly outside Bihar? If so. the reason why, anil the 
name of relations, it any, with natme and degree of 
rela'ionship, with whom he stayed during the course of 
study. 

10. Whether he, Lis father, mother or any member 
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of his family own any real estate at his ancestral native 
place or anywhere within or without this Province in 
their own names or in the names of their relations 
jointly or solely. 

Birthday of Rabindranath Tagore 

According to the European Chi Minn 
month and day, the birthday of Rabindranath 


Indian people. The articles on tuberculosis in 
Bengal, the treatment of diabetes, filarial infec¬ 
tion and high blood-pressure are of special 
interest at the present time. Physical culture 
has received ituc attention These arc only a 
few of the notable features of the number. The 
coloured and other plates and the general get-up 
are excellent. 



Celebration of Rabindranath Tagore’s birthday at Santmiketan 


Tagore falls on the 8th May. But as this year 
he had to go up to the lulls earlier for reasons 
of health, his 78th birthday was celebrated at 
Santiniketan on the 14th April He delivered 
an inspiring address on the occasion, of which 
the authorized version will bo published in the 
next number of Prabasi 


** Calcutta Municipal Gazette ” 

Health Number 

The health number of the Calcutta Muni¬ 
cipal Gazette, issued last month, is as attractive 
ami instructive ns its predecessors. It con¬ 
tains a good many articles cm public health, 
hygiene, and the prevention and eradication of 
the diseases which are sapping the vitality of tho 


Appointment of Officiating 
Orissa Governor 

Tlie announcement that, when the present 
Goveinor of Orissa goes on leave, Mr. Dam, 
I C.S., who is employed in that province and 
takes his orders from the Ministry, will officiate 
as governor there and will occupy an official 
position superior to that of the ministers, has 
met with public criticism and been condemned 
by the Congress Wmking Committee. It may 
precipitate a ministerial crisis What tho 
mini-tors will do has not yet (April 28) been 
announced. 

A solution would he *n give the officiating* 
job to some senior Civil, ij/ivnm some other 
province. Or, why not appoint some Icnd'ng 
Indian nationalist public man to the office? 
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That would be very popular and* would not be 
' contrary, we believe, to any law. 

The Press in Indian States 

Indian States, not even the most advanced, 
■do not possess a strong press. And its growth 
is being hampered, checked, prevented by 
■various restrictive and repressive devices in 
many states. It does not possess even the 
degree of freedom which newspapers have in 
British India. Autocracy and a free press can¬ 
not co-exist. 


Jaipur and Sikar 

Sikar, in Rajputana, is tributary to Jaipur 
in the same region. There is a dispute between 
the Maharaja of Jaipur and Rao-raja of Sikar, 
in relation to the latter’s son’s marriage and 
education, in consequence of which the Rao-raja 
has shut himself up in his walled town. Actual 
■fighting between the two parties was appre¬ 
hended for some days, but the latest news in 
the morning papers of the 28th April are 
reassuring. 

We do not understand this affair at all. 


Campaign Against Illiteracy 

So long as Congress had nothing to do with 
governing the country, it had a non- 
“ reformist ” mentality and education of the 
people had either no place or a very subordinate 
place in its programme. But now Congress has 
become “ reformist ”—at any rate in this 
.matter, and we read in the papers news of 
campaigns against illiteracy in C. P and Berar, 
Bihar, IT. P. and Orissa. We wish victory to 
these campaigns. 

In Bengal, the non-Congress ministry has 
been gradually announcing the inclusion of more 
and more districts in the “ free ” primary educa¬ 
tion scheme and declaring that these districts 
will have to pay the prescribed education cess 
or rate. So “free” is to be understood in Bengal 
in a Pickwickian sense. 

That the need for adult education is being 
increasingly felt in Bengal is evident from the numerous 
enquiries received at the Students Hall, College Square, 
office of the Bengal Adult Education Association. The 
Association, of which the Poet Rabindranath Tagore is 


the President is conducted by a representative 
of officials and non-officials including Sj. Satish Das 1 
Prof. Nripen Banerji, Dr. D. N. Maitra, Si. Jnaa 
Niyogi, Sj. Nepal Roy, Sj. Sudhir Lahin, Dr. 1 
Mookerjee, Miss S. B. Gupta, Rev. A. Cameron, Sj. 1 
Dutt, Syed Hasan Ali Chowdhury, Khan Bahadur Has! 

Ali Khan. The Association is non-political and 
sectarian and Professors A. N. Basu, H. Kabir, 1 
Ba..erji and B. C. Mukerji are the Secretaries. 

Recently two training classes have been held foT. 
students who will use their vacation for the furtherabol*! 
of the campaign and several centres have been opened*.? 


Congress Claim to Represent 

Indian Nation < 

At the second annual session of the Federal 
tion of Indian Student Societies in Gre&$ 
Britain and Ireland, held in London on the. 
12th April, Mr. Palme Datt said : 

* 

Now it is alleged by British politicians that thd 
Congress cannot claim to be representative of the Indian* 
people as a whole, hut we have before us certain con*' 
troversial facts. At the Iasi elections, with a" restricted, 
franchise, the Congress polled 20 million out of a total 
of 30 million votes cast. But the “National” Govern* 
ment of Mr. Neville Chamberlain claims to speak for the 
people of Britain and yet it polled but 11% million out 
of 20 million votes at the last general election. 


Chinese Patriotism 

There are some 10,000 Chinese in India,'. 
They have contributed more than Rs. 1,50,000 
to the war funds of their country up to dat& : 
Collections are still going on. Men, - womens 
children—all are either contributing or render*; 
ing some service to their country. 

Lepers in the British Empire 

London, April 26. 

There were at least 2.000,000 lepers in the British 
Empire, declared Sir William Peel, Chairman of, the 
British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, speaking at 
the annual meeting at the India Office. He said that 
it was believed in / .ne colonies that the disease was 
tending to increase. The Association had obtained t bd 
services of a number of young lay workers who *«* 
ready to go abroad to devote their lives on a bare suib* 
sistence allowance to the lepers of the Empire, lit 
Association could not at present afford to send out BtSft 
workers, though many places needed such workers. ' u .< 

Sir Curthbert Sprawson attributed the disappearance 
of leprosy from England to a country-wide campaign said, 
said that “we should now try to arouse a similar inttiwt 
throughout the Empire.”— Rjuter. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Bv RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


Within the compass of a magazine article 
it is not possible to give an adequate idea 
of the genius, personality and aehieve- 
menls of Rabindranath Tagore;—they are 
so great and varied. But, as owing to his 
serious illness last year, this year’s celebra¬ 
tions of his birthday on the 8th May acquired 
special importance, an attempt is made in 
the following pages to give some idea, however 
inadequate, of his varied achievements, as a 
humble token of the participation of The 
Modern Review in the festive functions of the 
•occasion. 

The poet writes in one of his poems:— 

“Do not in this way sec from the outside— 
Do not look for me in externals! 

You will not find me in my sorrow and 

my happiness, 
Do not seek in my bosom for my 

anguish. 

You will not find 1 me in my joy, 

The poet is not where you seek him! 

# # * * * 

You will not find the poet in his life- 

story. ” 

(Free translation) 

If he cannot be found in his biography, 
perhaps then he may be discovered in his 
works? True, but “the self-concealment of 
•genius in literature” may baffle the seeker 
.sometimes. The poet’s autobiographical 


Reminiscences are of some help. But as they 
cover only the first twenty-seven years of his 
life, they do not help one to understand the 
growth of his personality during the next fifty 
years. And few, if any, of his intimate friends 
are alive today from whom personal informa¬ 
tion could be obtained. 

All this explains why the reader is not to 
expect here a vivid intimate pen-picture of 
Rabindranath Tagore the man. 

lie is our greatest poet and prose-writer. 
There is hardly any department of Bengali 
literature that he has not touched and adorned, 
elevated, and filled with inspiration and 
lighted up by the lustre of his genius. He has 
not written any epic poem. The age for epics is 
dead and gone. Difficult as it undoubted'v 
would be to give an exhaustive list of hiB mul¬ 
tifarious achievements from early youth up¬ 
wards, even the departments of literature and 
knowledge which he has touched and adorned 
would make a pretty long list. The late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, M.A., 
D. Litt., C.I.E., said of the poet in the course 
of his presidential address at the preparatory 
meeting for the Tagore Septuagenary Celebra¬ 
tions: 

He has tried all phases "f literature—couplets, stanzas, 
short poems, longer pieces. *hor* stories, longer stories, 
fables, novels and prose romances, dramas, farces, 
comedies and tragedies, songs opera, kirtans, polos. 
and, last but not least, lyric ^ems. He has Bucce&tea 
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in every phase of literature he has touched, but he 
has succeeded in the last phase of literature beyond 
measure. His essays are illuminating, his sarcasms 
biting, his satires piercing. His estimate of old poets 
is deeply appreciative, and his grammatical and lexico¬ 
graphical speculations go further inward than those of 
most of us. 

Tennyson, in his poem addressed to Victor 
Hugo, callled that great French author “Victor 
in Drama, Victor in Romance, Cloud-weaver 
of phantasmal hopes and fears,” “Lord 
of human tears, ” “ Child-lover, ” and “ Weird 
Titan by thy winter weight of years 

as yet unbroken.” All these epithets and 

many more can be rightly applied to Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore. 

By way of supplementing and elabora¬ 
ting what Pandit Haraprasad Sastri has 
written of Rabindranath’s literary produc¬ 
tions, it may be observed that he has written 
much on religious, educational, social, politi¬ 
cal, historical, economic, and philological 
subjects, and on music. He is an authority 
on metre. He is perhaps the greatest literary 
critic in Bengali. As a writer of letters he is 
unrivalled in Bengal in the number, volume 
and excellence of his epistles. In the produc¬ 
tion of charades in Bengali he perhaps stands 
alone. Then there is that unclassifiable work 
Pancha Bhuter Diary (“Diary of the Five 
Elements ”)\ imaginary conversations which 
are like a transcript of his own talks in 
Bengali. He is the creator of some Dance-Plays, 
too. The aggregate of what he has done for 
the Bengali language and literature exceeds 
what any other author has done. 

This he has been able to do, not merely 
because he is a man of genius but also be¬ 
cause he is a scholar whose range of reading 
is very extensive and varied. In addition to 
what he has r^ad in Bengali and Sanskrit, and 
of English literature proper and of the litera¬ 
ture of other countries in English translations, 
he has read English books on the following 
and other subjects: 

Fanning, philology, history, medicine, astro-physics, 
geology, bio-chemistry, entomology, co-operative banking, 
sericulture, indoor decorations, production of lades, 
manures, sugar cane and oil, pottery, looms, lacquer-work, 
tractors, village economics, recipes for cooking, lighting, 
drainage, calligraphy, plant-grafting, meteorology, 
synthetic dyes, parlour-games, Egyptology, road-making, 
incubators, wood-block«■, elocution, stall-feeding, jiu-jitBu, 
printing. 

Milton wrote in his day, when knowledge 
vgas neither so vast nor so varied and specialised 
as today, that the pc^t should take all knowledge 
as his province. Ratindranath Tagore seems to 
have followed that i,1eal. 


An impression seems still to prevail in. 
some quarters that Rabindranath Tagore’s 
genius was not recognized even in Bengal before 
he won the Nobel Prize. It is quite wrong. On his 
completing the fiftieth year of his life, all classes, 
all professions and ranks, the representatives 
of the spirituality, character, culture and publio 
spirit of Bengal, combined to do him honour in 
the Calcutta Town Hall in a way in which 
no other author in Bengal had been honoured 
before, or, has been since. There were also other 
magnificent celebrations of the occasion. And 
all this took place before the Nobel Prize in 
literature had been awarded to him. The fact 
is, he became famous outside Bengal after 
winning the Nobel Prize, but was already 
famous here before that event. 

Many works and some kinds of works of 
Rabindranath in Bengali, e.g., those which 
are full of humour and wit, have not yet been 
translated into English or thence into other 
Western and Eastern languages. In the trans¬ 
lations, moreover, much, if not all, of the 
music, the suggestiveness, the undefinable as¬ 
sociations clustering round Bengali words and 
phrases, and the aroma, racy of Bengal and 
India, of the original has been lost. No doubt, 
the translations of the poems and dramas— 
particularly when done by the poet himself, 
have often gained in directness, in the beauty 
and sublimity of simplicity, and in the music 
and strength belonging to the English or 
other language of the translations. But ad¬ 
mitting all this, one is still constrained to ob¬ 
serve that, for a correct estimate and full ap¬ 
preciation of Rabindranath’s intellectual and 
literary powers, his gifts and genius, it is ne¬ 
cessary to study both his original works in 
Bengali and their English translations as well 
as his original works in English, like Persona¬ 
lity, Badhana, The Religion of Man, etc. 

His hymns and sermons and some of his 
other writings on spiritual subjects let us un¬ 
consciously into the secret of his access to the 
court of the King of kings, nay to His very 
presence, and of his communion with Him. 
His hymns and other writings in a spiritual 
vein have, therefore, brought healing to many 
a soul in anguish. 

Insight and imagination are hiB magic 
wands, by whose power he roams where he 
will and leads his readers, too, thither. In. 
his works Bengali literature has outgrown its 
provincial character and has become fit to 
fraternize with world literature. Currents of 
universal thought and spirituality have flowed? 
into Bengal through his writings. 
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In philosophy he is not a system-builder. 
He is of the line of our ancient religio-phi- 
losophical teachers whose religion and philo¬ 
sophy are fused components of one whole. 
His position as a philosophical thinker was 
recognized by his selection to preside and de¬ 
liver the presidential address at the First 
Indian Philosophical Congress in 1925, and also 
when he was asked to deliver the Hibbert Lec¬ 
tures, which appeared subsequently as The 
Religion of Man. Both his poetry and prose 
■embody his philosophy. 

But he is not simply a literary man, 
though his eminence as an author is such that 
for a foreigner the Bengali language would be 
worth learning for his writings alone. 

It does not in the least detract from his 
work as a musician to admit that he is not an 
ustad or “ expert ” in music, as that term is 
usually understood, though he was trained in 
Indian classical music. He has such a sensi¬ 
tive ear that he appears to live in two worlds 
—one, the world of visible forms and colours, 
and another, "which one may call the world of 
sound-forms and sound-colours. His musical 
genius and instinct are such that his achieve¬ 
ment in that art has extorted the admiration of 
many “ experts. ” This is said not with reference 
■only to his numerous hymns and patriotic and 
other songs and the tunes to whieh he has him¬ 
self set them, or to his thrilling, sweet, soulful 
and rapt singing in different periods of his life, 
hut also in connection with what he has done for 
absolute music. He is not only the author of 
the words of his songs, possessed of rare depth 
of meaning and suggestiveness and power of ins¬ 
piration, but is also the creator of what may be 
■called new airs and tunes. 

It is said that among European musicians 
Franz Peter Schubert holds the record for the 
number of songs composed by him. 

, “• .his special and peculiar eminence lies in 

the department of song writing, in which he reached 

tfif 1 highest limit of excellence,.although his years 

were ,fewer than those of any other masters of the first 
rank, he composed more than 500 songs, ten symphonies 
(including two left unfinished), six masses, a host of 
sonatas and other works for the pianoforte, a number 
of Btring quartets, as well as several operas, cantatas, 
and overtures.”— Chambers's Encyclopaedia. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica (Eleventh 
Edition) says of Schubert that “He was the 
greatest songwriter who ever lived. ” ffifl 
songs “ number over 600, excluding scenaa 
.and operatic pieces.” 

According to a rough estimate Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore has composed more than 2,000 
songs, all of which he has set to music. I Jc 


not know how many songs have been composed 
by each one of the other famous musicians of 
India of modern times or of ages past. 

About twelve years ago, I had the good for¬ 
tune to be present at some of the meetings in 
Germany and Czechoslovakia where he recited 
some of his poems. His recitations were such 
that even though the poems recited were in a 
language not understood by the vast majority of 
the audience, he had to repeat them several times 
at their earnest request. Those who have heard 
him read his addresses and deliver his extempore 
speeches and sermons in Bengali know how elo¬ 
quent he could be as a speaker, though his deli¬ 
very in years past was often so rapid and his 
sentences branched out in such bewildering luxu¬ 
riance as to make him the despair of reporters. 
No wonder, he shines also as a conversationalist. 

He is a master and a consummate teacher 
of the histrionic art. Those who have Been him 
appear in leading roles in many of his plays have 
experienced how natural and elevating acting 
can be. From the prime of his manhood up¬ 
wards he has been in the habit of reading out 
his new poems, discourses, short stories, plays 
and novels to select circles. On such occasions, 
too, his elocution and histrionic talents come in¬ 
to play. 

If it is true that the credit of reviving the 
performance of music in public by respectable 
women goes to the Brahmo Samaj, that credit 
belongs in great part to the Tagore family and 
Rabindranath Tagore. They have also made 
it possible for girls and women of respectable 
classes to act in public The poet has also re¬ 
habilitated in Bengal dancing by respectable 
girls and women as a means of self-expression 
and innocent amusement and play. The new 
dances he has created, in which he has personal¬ 
ly trained many girl Btudents of Santiniketan, 
are entirely free from the voluptuousness and 
worse features of many prevalent dances. 

Tagore's patriotic songs are characteristic. 
They are refined and restrained, and free from 
bluff, bravado, bluster and boasting. Some of 
them twine their tendrils round the tenderest 
chords of our hearts, some enthrone the Mother¬ 
land as the Adored' in the shrine of our souls, 
some sound as a clarion call to our drooping 
spirits filling us with hope and the will to do and 
dare and suffer, some call on us to have the lofty 
courage to be in the minority of one; but in none 
are heard the clashing of interests, the war ring 
passions of races, or the eehoeff of old, unhappy, 
far-off historic strifes and cohflicts. In many 
of those written during the sirring times of the 
Swadeshi agitation in Beng^,>pore than three 
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decades ago, the poet spoke out with a direct¬ 
ness which is missed in many of his writings, 
though not in the Katha-O-Kahim ballad* 
which make the heart beat thick and fast and 
the blood tingle and leap and course swiftly m 
our veins. 

To Andrews Fletcher of Salton, a famous 
Scottish patriot, is attributed the authorship of 
the observation that “ if a man were permitted 
to make all the ballads, he need not cure who 
should make the laws of a nation. ” He is gene¬ 
rally quoted, however, as having saul so with 
respect to songs. Both ballads and songs have 
much to do with the making of nations. Rabin¬ 
dranath’s songs and ballads—the former to a 
greater extent than the latter, have been making 
Bengal to no small extent and will continue to 
mould the character of her people, literate and 
illiterate, town-dwellers and village-fo’k, 
and their culture and civilization. 

But it is not merely as a maker of 
songs that he has taken part in the Swadeshi 
movement. His socio-political addresses, ihc 
annual fairs suggested or organized by him, arc 
part of the same national service. He has work¬ 
ed earnestly for the revival of weaving and other 
arts and crafts of the country—particularly vil¬ 
lage arts and crafts, and contributed his full 
share 1o making education in India Indian a-’ 
well as human and humane in the broadest 
sense, and to the sanitation, reconstruction, 
reorganization and rejuvenation of villages. 
Even official reports have praised him as a 
model landlord for his activities in these 
directions in his estate 

His scheme of constructive “ non-co-opera¬ 
tion,” or, properly spenking, of constructive self- 
reliance, in education, revival of village crofts, 
village reconstruction, etc , as outlined in some 
of his writings and addresses more than thirty 
years ago, was part of his Swadeshi movement 
politics. It is to be found in his lecture on 
Swadeshi Samaj, delivered on 22nd July, 1904, 
and in his presidential address at the Bengal 
provincial conference at Palma, 1908. The “no¬ 
tax ” movement adumbrated in his plays Prayas - 
chitta (“ Expiation ”) and Paritran (“ Deliver¬ 
ance ”) and the joyful acceptance of suffering 
and chains by its hero, Dliananjaya Bairagi, em- 
b6dy his idea of what the attitude of leaders 
and the rank and file should be on such occa¬ 
sions, Both plays are dramatic renderings of an 
■ earlier work, a historical romance named Bou- 
Thakvranir Hat The Bride-Queen’s Mar¬ 
ket”) , published 1 in 1884. Of« these plays 
Prayaschitta is t* earlier one, published ; n 
May* 1909. Free/^ mslations of some portions 


of its dialogues and of some of its songs are given 
below. 

Dhananjaya Bairagi, a Sannyasi, and a number <if 
the villagers ot Madhabpur, going to the King. 

Third villager. —What shall we say. Father, to the 
King? 

Dhananjaya. —We shall say, we won’t pay tax. 

Third villager. —If he asks, why won’t you? 

Dhananjaya. —We will say, if we pay you money 
starving our children and making them cry, our Lord 
will feel pain. The food which sustains life is tbs 
sacred oilenng dedicated to tlie Lord; for he is the Lord 
of life. When more than that food—a surplus, remains 
in out houses, we pay that to you (the King) as tax, 
but we can't pay you tax deceiving and depriving the 
Lord. 

Fouith villager. —Father, the King will not listen 

Dhananjaya.— -Still, he must he made to hear. Is 
he so unfortunate because he has become King that tfe 
Lord will not allow him to hear the truth? We wli 
force him to hear. 

Fifth villager. —Worshipful Father, he (the King) 
will win, for he has mote power than we. 

Dhananjaya. —Away with you, you monkeys! Is 
this a sample of your intelligence? Do you think, the 
defeated have no power? Theii power elretches up to 
heaven, do you know? 

Sixth villager. —But, Father, we were far from the 
King, we could have saved ourselves by concealment,-- 
we shall now be at the very door of the King. There 
will he no way of escape left if there he trouble. 

Dhananjaya. —Look here, Panchkari, Iraving things 
unsettled in this way by shelving them, never bears go»] 
fruit. Let whatever may happen happen, otherwise- 
the finale is never reached. There is peace when the 
extiemity is reached. 

Let us take next what passes between 
Dhananjaya, the Sannyasi, leader of the people, 
and King Pratapaditya. 

Pratapaditya. —Look here, Bairagi, you can’t deceive 
me by this sort of (feigned) madness of yours. Let 
us come to business. The people of Madhabpur have 
not paid their taxes for two years. Say. will you pay? 

Dhananjaya. —No, Maharaj, we will not. 

Pratapaditya. —Will not? Such insolence! 

Dhananjaya. —We can’t pay you what is not you*?. 

Pratapaditya.— Not mine! 

Dhananjaya. —The food that appeases our hunger 
is not yours. This food is His Who has given us life, 
how can we give it to you? 

Pratapaditya. —So it is you who have told my 
subjects not to pay taxes? 

Dhananjaya. —Yes, Maharaj, it is I who have done 
it. They are fools, they have no sense. They want to 
part with all they have for fear of the tax-gatherer. 
It is I who tel! them, “Stop, stop, don’t you do sue 1 ! 
a thing. Give up your life only to Him Who has given 
you life (that is, die only at the Lord’s bidding, but not 
by depriving yourselves of the food which He has 
given you); — don’t make your King guilty of'killing 
you (by allowing him to take from you the food whbh 
is necessary for keeping your bodies and souls together).” 

I do not wish to add to the length of this 
article by quoting similar passages from the 
play Paritran, based on the same story. Let 
me take some other passages from Prayaschitta. 
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1‘ratapaditya Look here, Bairagi, you have neilher 
hearth nor home; but these villagers are all householders 
— why do you want to lead them into trouble? tTo 
the villagers) I saj, you fellows all go back t j 
Madhabpur. (To Dhananjaya). You, Bairagi, have lo 
remain here (that is, he will be arrested and jailed). 

Villagers. —No, that ean’t be so long as we are alive. 

Dhananjaya .—Why can’t that he? You are sii'j 
lacking in sense. The King says, Bairagi, you remain 
You say, no that can’t be But has the luck], ss 
Bairagi come floating like (lot sam (that is, is he not 
master of himself with a will of his own)? Is his 
remaining here oi not to he settled by the King und 
yourselves? 


< Sings) 


Whom have you kept by saying, ‘lie remains'? 
When will yom order take effect? 

Your foice will not endure, brother. 

That will endure which is fit to endure. 

Do what you please - - 

Keep or kill by bodily force~ 

But only that will be borne which lie will licai 
Whom all blows stuke. 

Plenty of coins von have. 

No end of ropes and cords, 

Mam hoiscs and elephants,— 

Much you have m this world. 

You think, what you want will happen, that 
You make the world dance to your tune; 

But you will see on opening your eyes. 

That also happens which doesn’t usually happen. 

(Enter Minister .) 

Pratapaditya.-- You have come at the nick of time. 
Keep this Bairagi captive hue. He must not he allowed 
to go bark to Madhabpur. 

Minister. — Maharaj -- 

Pratapaditya. —What! The order is not to year 

liking;—is it? 

Udayaditya (Pratapaditya's son heir).—Maha- 

rai. the Bairagi is a saintly man 

Villagers. —Maharaj, this cannot be borne by usl 
Mahnrui, evil will follow from it. 

Dhananjaya. —I say you all go hack. The oi der 
has hern given, I must stay with the King for a few 
days; the fellows can’t hear this (good luck of mine)! 

Villagers. —Did we come to peiition his majesty 
for this? We are not to have the Yu vara; (heir- 
apparent). and are to Jose you, too, to hoot? 

Dhananjaya. —My body burns to bear what you sav! 
What do you mean by saying yon will lose, me? DiJ 
you keep me tied up in a corner of your loin-cloths? 
Your business is done Away with you now 1 


Owing to an accidental conflagration, the 
jail where Dhananjaya was imprisoned is re¬ 
duced to ashes. He has come out. 


Dhananjaya. —Jai, Maharaj, Jai 1 You did not want 
to pail with me, but from where nobody knows. Fire 
has come with a warrant for my release! But how cm 
I go without telling you? So I lave come to take your 
order. 

Pratapaditya .—Had a good time? 

Dhananjaya .—Oh I was so happy. There was no 
anxiety. All this is His hide-and-seek. He thought 
I could not catch Him concealed in the prison. But 
I caught him, tight in my embrace; and then no end*ot 
lau ghter and songs unending. I have spent the days 
in great joy—-I shall remember my Brother Prison. 


(Sings) 

0 my chains, einbtaring you I enjoyed 
The music of youi clanking. 

You kept me delighted, breaking my pride. 

Playing games with you, 

The days passed in toy ami sorrow. 

You encircled my limits 

With priceless jewellery. 

I am not angry with you,— 

If anybody is to blame, it is I, 

If there he lear m my mind, 

I icgard you as terrible. 

All night long in the darkness 
You were my comrade. 

Remembering that kindness of yours 
I salute you. 

Pratapaditya.- - What do >ou 6ay, Bairagi! What 
for were you so happy in prison? 

Dhananjaya. -Malinraj, like >oui happiness in your 
kingdom was m> ;oy m prison. What was lacking 
(theie)? (The Lord) can give you happiness, but 
can’t lie give me any joy? 

Pratapaditya. -When* will you go now? 

Dhananjaya.— The road, 

Pratapaditya. —Bairagi, 11 strikes me at times that 
your way is pi durable, my kingdom is no good. 

Dhananjaya. -Mahaiaj. the kingdom, too, is a path. 
Only, one has to he aide lo walk aright. He who knows 
it to he a path (to the goal), he is a leal wayfarer; 
we sannyasis are nothing in comparison with him. Now 
then, if you permit, nut 1 go lot the nonce. 

Pratajiaditya .—All right, hut don't go to Madhabpur. 

Dhananjaya. - -How can 1 piomise that? When (th*j 
Lord) will lake me anywhere, who is there to say nay? 

All the passages quoted above arc free 
translations from the original. It is to be 
noted that the poet has named the leader of 
the people m these two plays “ Dhananjaya ", 
which means, “Tie who lias conquered (the 

desire for) riches ” One may take that to in¬ 
dicate the poet’s idea of the essential quali- 

lication of a leader of the people. 

As the poet has denounced Nationalism in 
Ins book of that name, taking the word wj 
mean that organized form of a people which 
is meant for its Bolfish aggrandizement at the 
expense of other peoples, by foul, cruel and 

unrighteous means, and as be is among the 
duel protagonists of what is, not quite appro 
priatcly, called Internationalism, his prmound 
and all-sided love of the Motherland, both as 
expressed in words and as manifested in action, 
has sometimes not been evident perhaps to 
superficial observers. But those who know him 
and his work and the literature he has created 
know that he loves his land 

“with love far-bi ought 
Fiom out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 
Thro’ future lime by pnwar of thought.” 

His penetrate-^ study if and insight int 
the history of India and greater India ha' 
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strengthened thiB love. Especially noteworthy 
is his essay on the course of India’s history. 

The origin of what is called his Inter¬ 
nationalism has sometimes been traced to his 
revealing and disappointing experiences during 
the Anti-partition and Swadeshi movement -of 
Bengal of the first decade of this century. 
Such experiences are not denied. But his love 
of the whole of humanity and interest in their 
affairs are traceable even in the writings of his 
boyhood when he was in his teens. And in 
maturer life, this feature of his character 
found distinct expression in a poem, named 
Prabusi, written thirty-eight years ago, which 
•begins with the declaration that his home is 
in aJl lands his country m all countries, his 
close kindred in all homes there, and that he 
is resolved to win this country, this home and 
these kindred. 

In Ins patriotism there is no narrowness, 
no chauvinism, no hatred or contempt of the 
foreigner. He believes that India has a message 
and a mission, a special work entrusted to her 
by Providence. 

He writes in “ Our Swadeshi Samaj — 

“The realization of unity in diversity, the establish¬ 
ment of a synthesis amidst variety—that is the inherent, 
the sanatoria, Dharma of India. India does not admit 
difference to lie conflict, nor does she espy an enemy in 
•every stranger. So she repels none, destroys none, she 
abjures no methods, recognizes the greatness of ideals, 
and she seeks to bring them all into one grand har¬ 
mony.” * 

Again : 

'“In the evolving History of India, the principle at 
work is not the ultimate glorification of the Hindu or 
any other race. In India, the history of humanity is 
seeking to elaborate a specific ideal to give to general 
.perfection a special form which shall be for the gain 
of all humanity; nothing leas than this is its end and 
aim. And in the creation of this ideal type, if Hindu, 
Moslem or Chriiian should have to submerge the aggres¬ 
sive part of their individuality, that may hurt their sec¬ 
tarian pride, but will not be accounted a loss by the 
standard of Truth and Right.” 

Tagore’s ideal is the same as that o f 
R a mmohun Roy, who, he says, “ did not assist 
India to repair ner barriers, or to keep cower¬ 
ing behind them,—he led her out into the free¬ 
dom of Space and Time, and built for her a 
•bridge between the East and the West. ” 

This statement of India’s ideal is sup¬ 
ported by Mr. C. E. M. Joad in the following 
passage in his book, The Story of Indian 
<Civilization , published, much later, recently; 

• “Whatever the reason, it is a fact that India’s special 
gift to mankind has Hhen the ability and willingness of 
Indians to effect a ayn|,.ssis of many different elements 
both of thoughts and of peoples, to create, in fact, unity out 
iof diversity.* 


The poet has never denied that 
other countries, too, may have their own 
special messages and missions. He does not 
dismiss the West with a supercilious sneer, but 
respects it for its spirit of enquiry, its science, 
its strength and will to faoe martyrdom in the 
cause of truth, freedom and justice (now alas I 
gone to sleep), its acknowledgement and ac¬ 
ceptance of the manness of the common man 
(now also alas! not manifest), and its activi¬ 
ties for human welfare, and wishes the East 
to take what it should and can from the West, 
not like a beggar without patrimony or as an 
adopted child, but as a strong and healthy man 
may take wholesome food from all quarters 
and assimilate it. This taking on the part of 
the East from the West, moreover, is the re¬ 
ception of stimulus and impetus, more than or 
rather than learning, borrowing or imitation. 
The West, too, can derive advantage from 
contact with the East, different from the 
material gain of the plunderer and the ex¬ 
ploiter. The study of his writings and utter¬ 
ances leaves us with the impression that the 
West can cease to dominate in the East only 
when the latter, fully awake, self-knowing, 
self-possessed and self-respecting, no longer 
requires any blister or whip and leaves no 
department of life and thought largely unoccu¬ 
pied by its own citizens. 

His hands reach out to the West and the 
East, to all humanity, not as those of a 
suppliant, but for friendly grasp and salute. 
He is, by his literary works and travels, among 
the foremost reconcilers and uniters of raced 
and continents. He has renewed India's cul¬ 
tural connection with Japan, China, Siam, 
Islands-India, Iran and Iraq by his visits to 
those lands. 

In spite of the cruel wrongs inflicted on 
India by the British nation, and whilst con¬ 
demning such wrong-doing unsparingly, he has 
never refrained from being just and even 
generous in his estimate of the British people. 

It will be recalled that he was the first to 
publicly condemn the Jalianwala Bagh Massa¬ 
cre, and that he gave up his knighthood in 
protest. 

His politics are concerned more with the 
moulding of society and character-building 
than with the more vocal manifestations cf 
that crowded department of national activity. 
Freedom he prizes as highly and ardently as 
the most radical politician, bub his conception 
of .freedom is full and fundan—tsl To him 
the chains of inertness, cowardice and ignor¬ 
ance, of selfishness and pleasure-seeking, of 
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superstition and lifeless custom, of the 
authority of priestcraft and letter of scripture, 
constitute our bondage no less than the yoke 
of the stranger, which is largely a consequence 
and a symptom. He prizes and insists upon 
the absence of external restraints. But thi* 
does not constitute the whole of his idea of 
freedom. There should be inner freedom also, 
born of self-sacrifice, enlightenment, self-puri¬ 
fication and self-control. This point of view 
has largely moulded his conception of the In¬ 
dian political problem and the best method of 
tackling it. He wishes to set the spirit free, 
to give it wings to soar, so that it may have 
largeness of vision and a boundless sphere of 
activity. He desires that fear should be cast 
out. Hence his politics and his spiritual mini¬ 
strations merge in each other. 

Age and bodily infirmities have not made 
him a reactionary and obscurantist. His spirit 
is over open to new light. He continues to be 
a progressive social reformer. His intellectual 
powers are still at their height. His latent 
poetic creations of the month—perhaps one may 
sometimes say, of the week or the day—do not 
betray any dimness of vision, any lack of ins¬ 
piration or fertility, nor are there in any of 
them signs of repetition. He continues to be 
among our most active writers. This is for the 
joy of creation and self-expression and frater¬ 
nal giving, as he loves his kind, and human 
intercourse is dear to his soul. His ceaseless 
and extensive reading in very many diverse 
.subjects, including some out-of-the-way 
sciences and crafts, and his travels m many 
continents enable him to establish ever new 
intellectual and spiritual contacts, to be 
abreast of contemporary thought, to keep pate 
with its advance and with the efforts of man 
to plant the flag of the conscious master in the 
realms of the unknown—himself being one of 
the most sanguine and dauntless of intellectual 
and spiritual prospectors and explorers. 

When Curzon partitioned Bengal against 
the protests of her people, he threw himself 
heart and soul into the movement for the self- 
realization and self-expression of the people 
in all possible ways. But when popular resent¬ 
ment and despair led to the outbreak of terror¬ 
ism. he was the first to utter the clearest not 3 
of warning, to assert that Indian nationalism 
should not stultify and frustrate itself by re¬ 
course to' violence, though, as I understand 
him, abstention from the use of force under all 
circumstances is not with him a religious 
principle. He has been equally unsparing i.i 
his condemnation of the predatory instincts 


and activities of nations, whether of the mili¬ 
tary or of the economic variety. He has never 
believed that war can ever be ended by the 
pacts of robber nations so long as they do not 
repent and give up their wicked ways and the 
spoils thereof. The remedy lies in the giving 
up of greed and promotion of neighbourly feel¬ 
ings between nation and nation as between 
individual men. Hence the poet-scer has 
repeatedly given in various discourses and con¬ 
texts his exposition of the ancient text of the 
Isopanishad: 

"All this whatsoever that move* in Nature ia 
indwelt by the Lord. Enjoy thou whnt hath been 
allotted to thee by Him. Do not covet anybody's 
wealth.” 

In pursuance of this line of thought, while 
the poet has expressed himself in unambiguous 
language against the use of violence by the 
party m power in Russia, and while he holds 
that private property has its legitimate uses 
for the maintenance and promotion of indivi¬ 
dual freedom and individual self-creation and' 
self-expression and lor social welfare, he sees 
and states clearly the advantages of Russian 
collectivism, as will be evident from his follow¬ 
ing cabled reply to a query of Professor 
Petrov, of V. O. K. S., Moscow. 

<l Your success is due to turning the tide 
of wealth from the individual to collective 
humanity. ” 

How the poet feels for the humblest of 
human beings may be understood from many 
of his poems and utterances; e.g., the following 
from Gitanjali, 

“ Pride can never approach to where thou walkest in 
the clothes of the humble among the poorest, and lowliest 
and lost.” 

“My heait can never find its way to where Thou 
keepest company with the companionless among the 
poorest, the lowliest and the losl.” 

“lie is there where the tiller is tilling the hard 
ground and where the path-maker is breaking stones. 
He is with them in sun and in shower, and His garment 
is covered with dust. Put off thy holy mantle and even 
like Him come down on the dusty soil.” 

Twenty-eight years ago hi wrote a poem, 
included in the Bengali Gitanjali, addressed to 
the Motherland, referring to the treatment 
accorded to the “ untouchables.” Its first 
stanza runs as follows (in translation) : 

“O my hapless country, those whom thou hast insulted- 
To them shalt thou have to be equal in thy humiliation. 
Those whom thou hast deprived of the rights of man. 

Kept them standing before thee, not uking them in thy lap. 
All of them shalt thou have to equal fa humiliation.” 

As regards the poet’s idea}' of womanhood; 
the passage in ^Chitra, begimjr 
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“ I am Chitra. No goddess to be worshipped, nor yet 
thp ohject of common pity to be brushed aside like, a ino’h 
with indifference, li you deign lo keep me by your side in 
tiie path oi danger and daring, if you allow me to shaie 
the great duties of your life, then you will know my true 
sel f.'\ 

is well known. But to get a complete idea of 
what he thinks of Woman, many other poems 
and prose writings of his have to be read. For 
instance, among poems, “ Sabala ” (“ The 

Strong Woman ”) in Mahua, not yet translated, 
written with reference to the word “Abala” 
(‘‘The Weak”), a Sanskrit, word denoting 
woman. 

Regarding our unfortunate sisters, stigma¬ 
tized us fallen women, 1,hough their betrayers, 
ra visitors, and exploiters arc not fallen men, 
read the poet’s “ Patila ” (“ The Fallen 

Woman”) in Knluni, and “Kanina” 
(“Compassion”) and “ Sati ” (“Tin 1 Chaste 
Woman ”) in Chaitali . These, too, have not 
yet been translated into English. 

As an educationist, he has preserved in 
In* ideal of Visva-bharati, the international 
university, the spirit of the ancient ideal of 
tlie tapovanas or forest retreats of the Teachers 
of India—its simplicity, its avoidance of soft¬ 
ness and luxury, its insistence on purity and 
chastity, its spirituality, its practical touch 
with nature, and the free play that it gave to 
nil normal activities of body and soul. While 
the ancient spirit has been thus sought to be 
kept up, there is in this open-air institution at 
Saiitmiketan no cringing to mere fra ms, how- 
cur lioary with antiquity. The poilC mental 
<milook is universal He claims for his people 
all knowledge and culture, whatever their 
origin, as their province. Hence, while he 
wants the youth of India of both sexes to be 
rented in h. ha’s past ami to draw sustenance 
therefrom while he has been practically pro¬ 
moting the. culture of the principal religious 
communities of India as far as the resources 
of tin institution permits, he has also extended 
a friendly invitation and welcome to the 
exponents of foreign cultures as well. China's 
response has taken the concrete shape of the 
Cheena-Bliavana for the study of Chinese 
culture. Chinese, Tibetan and Islamic studies 
—and, of course, the study of Hindu and 
Buddhist culture and of the teachings of the 
medieval saints of India, have lone been 
special features of Visva-bharati. AH this has 
made it possible, for any who may so desire, 
to pursue the study of comparative religion at 
Santiniketan. He w^ants that there should be 
no racialism, no 1 sectarian and caste and colour 
.prejudice in his nstitution. 


Visva-bharati stands neither for merely 
literary, nor for merely vocational education 
but for both and more. Tagore wants both 
man the knower and man the maker. He 
wants an intellectual as well as an artistic and 
aesthetic education. He wants the growth o + 
a personality equal to meeting the demands of 
society and solitude alike. Visva-bharati now 
comprises a primary and a high school, a 
college, a school of graduate research, a schorl 
of painting and modelling and of some crafts, 
a music school, a school of agriculture and 
village welfare work, a co-operative bank with 
branches and a public health institute. Here 
students of both sexes have their guans and 
physical exercises. The poet’s idea of a vil¬ 
lage is that it should combine all its beautiful 
and healthy rural characteristics with the 
amenities of town life necessary for fullness 
of life and efficiency. Some such amenities 
have already been provided in his schools. 
There is co-education in all stages. It is one 
of the cherished desires of the poet to give girl 
students complete education in a woman’s 
University based on scientific methods, some 
of which are the fruits of his own insight and 
mature experience. 

When he is spoken of as the founder of 
Visva-bharati, it is not to he understood that 
lie lias merely given it a local habitation and a 
name and buildings and funds and ideals 
That lie has, no doubt., done To provide 
funds, be had, in the earlier years of the school, 
sometimes to sell the copyright of some of his 
books and even temporarily to part with some 
of Mrs. Tagore’s jewellery. His subsequent 
efforts to collect funds are well known. In the 
earlier years of the institution, he took classes 
in many subjects, lived with the boys in their 
rooms, entertained them in the evenings by 
story-telling, recitations of his poems, games 
of his own invention, methods of sense-training 
of his own devising, etc. Many a day at that 
time would Mrs. Tagore regale the hoys and 
their teachers with dishes prepared by herself. 
In those days when the number of teachers and 
students was small, the institution was like a 
home for them all. Even more recently the poet 
has been known to take some classes. And he 
continues to keep himself in touch with the 
institution in various ways. 

Tagore is an independent thinker in educa¬ 
tion. This has been recognised. But one of 
the group of institutions constituting Visva- 
bharati, namely, Siksha-Satra, has not received 
due public attention, and is perhaps practically 
unknown even to Indian educationists. It was 
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founded m 1924 Its origin and principles were 
j'tated when it was founded, and re-stated by 
Mr. L. K. Elmlnrst in Visva-bharati Bulletin 
No. 9, December, 1928, from which I make a 
few extracts below. 

“To dig our own cave in the earth, where we could 
LTi-rp out of sight, much to the disgust of the matter- 
ot-iact gardener, to chop sticks with a leal axe, to be 
t,ivi‘u u pan ot boots to polish, a hrc to light, or some 
dough to knead and hake—these were our keenest joys; 
jtI mil) too olten had we to be content with toy brick', 
toy houses, toy tools or toy kitchens; or, if serious work 
wit' provided, it was in the nature of sweated labour, 
whic h fatigued wiLhout giving play to our creative in- 
SllIU ts. 

‘The aim, then, of the Siksha-Satra, is through 
expci lence in dealing with this overflowing abundance 
of child life, its charm and Us simplicity, to provide 
thi utmost libeily within surroundings that are filled 
with creative possibilities, with opportunities for tha 
jo\ of play that is work,—the work of exploration; and 
of work that is play, --the reaping of a succession of novel 
experiences; to give the child that freedom of growth 
which the young tree demands for its tender shoot, that 
held for self-expansion m which all young life finds 
both training and happiness.” 

As regards the age tit which the child’s 
(.duration sit the Siksha-Satra should begin, it 
is stated: 

‘ It is between the ages of six and twelve that the 
growing child is most absorbed in gathering impressions 
thiough sight, smell, hearing and taste but more especi¬ 
ally through touch and the use of the hands. From 
the start, therefore, the child enters the Siksha-Satra 
as an apprentice m handicraft as well as housecraft. In 
th> workshop, as a trained producer and as a potential 
ucatm, it will acqune skill and win freedom for its 
hands; whilst as an inmate of the house, which it helps 
to construct and furnish and maintain, it will gain 
“xpunse oi spirit and win freedom as a citizen of the 
small community.” 

Some of the crafts which the pupils can 
learn arc mentioned' in the Bulletin. It is 
stated that, “ from the earliest years it is well 
to introduce to the children some special craft, 
easily grasped by small hands, which is of 
definite economic value. The product should 
be of real use in the home, or have a ready 
sale outside,..." “In the carrying out. of every 
one of these crafts, again, some art, some 
science, some element of business enters in." 

Rabindranath has been a journalist from 
his teens. He has often written with terrible 
directness. In years past the poet successful¬ 
ly edited several monthlies and contributed, and 
still contributes, to numerous more. He has 
written for many weeklies, too. He is the only 
man in Bengal I know who was capable of 
filling a magazine from the first page to the last 
with excellent reading in prose and verse of every 
description required. 

I have been privileged to publish perhaps a 


larger number of poems, stories, novels, articles, 
cte., from Rabindranath's pen, in Bengali and 
English, than any other editor. It has been a 
privilege without any penalty attached to it, as 
he is regular, punctual and methodical, and as 
it is easy and pleasant to read his beautiful hand¬ 
writing. As an editor, he was the making of 
many authors, who subsequently became well- 
known, by the thorough revision to which he 
subjected their work. 

His beautiful handwriting has been copied 
by so many persons in Bengal that I, who have 
had occasion to see it so often, cannot 
always distinguish the genuine thing from its 
imitation. 

There is an impression abroad that no 
English translation by Rabindranath of any of 
his Bengali poems was published anywhere 
before the Gitanjali poems. That is a mistake. 
As far as I can now trace, the first* English 
translations by himself ef his poems appeared 
in the February, April and September numbers 
of The Modern Review in 1912. ~ This is how 
he came to write in English for publication. 
Some time in 1911 I suggested that bis Bengali 
poems should appear in English garb So he 
gave me translations of two of his poems by the 
late Mr. Lokendranath Palit, ic.s. Of these 
Fruitless Cry appeared in May and The Death 
of the Star in September, 1911, in The Modem 
Review. When I a.-ked ln'm by letter to do 
some 1 rnnslations himself, he expressed diffidence 
and unwillingness and tried to put me off by 
playfully reproducing two lines from one of his 
poems of which the purport was, * On what 
pretext shall I now call back her to whom I bade 
adieu in tears?', the humorous reference being to 
the fact that he did not, as a school-hoy, take 
kindlv to school education and its concomitant 
exercises. But his genius and the English muse 
would not let him off so easily. So a short while 
afterwards, he showed me some of his transla¬ 
tions, asking me playfully whether as a quondam 
school-master I considered them up to standard. 
These appeared in my Review These are, to my 
knowledge, his earliest published English com¬ 
positions. Their manuscripts have been 
preserved. 

I have referred to his beautiful hand. All 
calligraphists cannot and do not become painters, 
though, as Rabindranath burst into fame as a 
painter when almost seventy, the passage from 
calligraphy to painting mig t seem natural. I 
do not intend, nor am I competent, to discourse 
on his paintings. They are neither what is 
known as Indian art, nor are they any mere 
imitation 6f eny ancient of ^odern European 
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paintings. They are unclasscd. One thing 
which may perhaps stand in the way of the com¬ 
monalty understanding and appreciating them 
is that they seldom tell a story. They express 
in line and colour what even the rich vocabulary 
and consummate literary art and craftsmanship 
of Rabindranath could not or did not say. Ho 
never went to any school of art or took lessons 
from any artist at home. Nor did he want to 
imitate anybody. So, he is literally an original 
artist. If there be any resemblance in his 
style to that of any other schools of painters, it 
is entirely accidental and unintentional. In this 
connection I call to mind one interesting fact. 
In the Bengali Sa7itmk.c1an Patra ( Santim- 
kctan Magazine”) of the month of Jvaistha, 
1333 BE., published twelve years ago, Ur. 
Abnnindranath Tagore, the famous artist, 
described (pp. 100-101) how his uncle Rabindra¬ 
nath was instrumental in leading him to evolve 
lii q own style of indigenous art Summing up, 

Abanindranath writes: 

“Bengal’s poet suggested the lines of Art. 
Bengal’s artist (i.c, Abanindranath himself) 
continued to work alone along those lines for 
mnnv a day— ” (Translation). 

It was my happy privilege some twenty years 
back to live at Santinikelan ns the poet-seers 
neighbour for long periods at a stretch. During 
one such period, my working room and sleeping 
room combined commanded an uninterrupted 
view of the small two-storied cottage in which 
he then lived—only a field intervened between 
During that period I could never at night catch 
the poet, going to sleep earlier than myself 


And when early in the morning I used to go out 
for a stroll, if by chance it was very early I 
found him engaged in his daily devotions in the 
open upper storey verandah facing the East, but 
usually I found that his devotions wore already 
over and he was busily engaged in some of his 
usual work. At mid-day, far from enjoying a 
siesta, he did not even recline. During the whole 
day and night, he spent only a few hours in 
sleep and bath and meals, and devoted all the 
remaining hours to work. During that period 
I never found that he used a hand-fan or 
allowed anybody to fan him in summer. And 
the sultry summer days of Santiniketan are 
unforgettable! 

His late serious illness and the infirmities 
of ngc have necessitated changes in his habito. 
But even now he works longer than many young 
men. 

I have all along looked upon him as an 
earnest Sadhak. He is not., however, an ascetic 
—nor, of course, a lover of luxury. His ideal 
of life is different. 

“Deliverance is not for me m renunciation,” 
he has said in one of his poems. 

“Deliverance is not for me in renunciation. I feel 
the embrace of freedom m a thousand bonds of delight. 

‘Thou ever poorest for me the fresh draught of thy 
wine of various colours and fragrance, filling this earth an 
vessel to ihe biim. 

“My world will light its hundred different lamps with 
thy flame and place them before the altar of thy temple. 

“No, I will never shut the doors of my senses. The 
delights of sight and hearing and touch will bear thy 
delight. 

“Yes, all my illusions will burn into illumination of 
joy, and all my desires lipen into fruits of love." 


BUILD ME A TREE 

By MURIEL JEFFRIES HURD 


Build me a tree! My eyes are tired... 

Blurred with cement and needled spired 
Towers and warrens... .Hutch and den, 

Tier upon tier; all filled with men 
Coppered with sweat, unkempt and soiled 

Covered with grime, where they have toiled 
Grooved in the mesh of cogs and gears 

Harnessed to lathes and drills and shears— 
Bound to the wheels! The vast machine 
Grinds down their souls.... Let them be 

clean, 

Healed from the scald of labour's yoke— 
Cleansed from the stench and belch of 

smoke 

Spewed from a foundry, fouling skies... 

Barring the j^aij from weary eyes. 


II 

Build me a tree! Resilient... 

Mystical symbol, heaven spent 
Arches of beauty. Sprung delight, 

Ichored with sap to give it might. 

Then let it flourish, bud and swell 

Wrought to great music! Plant it well 
Anchored to earth and rooted deep— 

Cabled and clawed, to sway and sweep 
Plenteous branches, bend and form, 

Tempered to thunder, gale and storm... 
Forked and crotched for birds in spring; 

Bless it with sunlight—let it swing 
Cadeneed to hope! Give the command— 
Call on the gods to guide your hand; 

Build with a vision-Build inspired— 

Build me a tree! My soul is tired— 



A LETTER TO AN INDIAN FRIEND IN JAPAN 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Dear Anandmohan, 

You will know from the following extract 
from a paper I read' to my fellow-countrymen 
who were living in Japan how deeply my mml 
was attracted to the Japanese people when I 
came into personal touch with them during a 
short visit to Tokyo on my way to U. S. A. 

“I have come to discover something very 
great in the character of Japan. I am not blind 
to their faults. You may remember that when 
I first, came to this part of the world I wrote a 
number of lectures upon Nationalism, which I 
read in the United States of America The rea¬ 
son why these thoughts came to me in Japan 
was because it was here that I first saw the 
Nation in all its naked ugliness, -whose spirit we 
Orientals have borrowed from the West. 

It came vividly before my eyes, because 
on the one hand there were the real people of 
Japan, producing wonderful works of art., and 
in (lie details of their life giving expression to 
inherited codes of social behaviour and honour, 
the spirit of Bushido: On the other hand, in 
contrast to the living side of the people, was the 
spirit of the Nation, arrogantly proud, suffer¬ 
ing from the one obsession, that it was different 
from all other Asiatic peoples. 

Japan was faced with the most difficult 
trial of suddenly being startled into power and 
prosperity and had begun to show all the teeth 
and claws of the Nation, which have been 
demoralising the civilised world, spreading far 
and wide an appalling amount of cruelty and 
deception. I could not specially blame Japan 
for this, but I heartily deplored the fact, that 
she, with her code of honour, her ideal of perfec¬ 
tion and her belief in the need for grace in 
everyday life, could yet become infected with 
this epidemic of selfishness and with the boast¬ 
fulness of egotism. 

I frankly confess that I was then deeply 
mortified. For. though the people of Japan, on 
this first occasion, accepted me with enthusiastic 
welcome in the beginning, yet directly they came 
to know the ideas that I had, they felt nervous. 
They thought that idealism would weaken their 
morale; that ideals were not for those nations 
who must be unscrupulously strong; that the 
Nation must never have any feelings of disgust 


from the handling of diplomatic tilth, or of 
shrinking from the use of weapons of brutal 
[lower. Human victims had to be sought., and 
the nation had to be enriched with plunder. 

Nevertheless, I did not blame Japan for 
considering me to be dangerous. Though I felt, 
the hurt of this evil, yet at the same time I 
knew that beneath the iron mailcoat of the 
Nation the living spirit of the People had been 
working in secret. Today I feel sure that these 
people have the promise of a groat future, though 
that may not be evident in the facts of the 
present Truth is often hidden behind the 
obstacle of facts. 

I deem myself fortunate in having noted 
certain characteristic truths in the Japanese 
race, which I believe will work through their 
subconscious mind and one day produce great 
results in a luminous revelation of their soul. 
It fills me almost with envy at their profound 
feeling for beauty, their calm sense of perfection, 
that is expressed in various wavs in their daily 
conduct. The constant exercise of patience in 
their daily life is the patience of a strength, which 
revels in the fashioning of exquisite behaviour 
with a self-control that is almost spiritual in its 
outward expression. It has required Btrenuous 
discipline and centuries of civilisation. I shall 
have to confess that the Japanese possess a 
monopoly of certain elements of heroism,—a 
heroism which is one with their artistic genius. 
In its essence, it has a strong energy of move¬ 
ment: in its form, it has that perfect proportion 
which comes of self-mastery. It is a creation 
of two opposing forces, that of expression and 
(hat of repression. 

These people have come to believe in a 
heroism which is not in self-exaggeration, but 
in a resigned spirit that can quietly accept cither 
action ur inaction as honour or duty might 
dictate. Therein lies the beauty of their 
strength; it is in that detachment of mind, which 
does not forget the ideal of excellence in its greed 
and hurry for result. Their perfect heroism 
finds its inspiration in the music of truth which 
is in beauty. 

Japan must prove u the world that the 
present utilitarian spirit may be wedded to 
beauty. If Science and Art, necessity and joy, 
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the machine and life, are once united, that will 
he a great day. At present, Science iB shame¬ 
lessly disassociated from Art. She is a 
barbarian, boastful of her immense muscle and 
superficial nature. But has Bhe not come at 
last to the gate of the truth, which gives us 
the mystery of the beautiful? Has she not 
proved that it is in Rhythm itself which is in 
the heart of Reality? She has suddenly 
stumbled upon the dance-music of creation. 
It has been revealed to her, that every atom 
is a ring-dance of light round a luminous 
centre. Only a difference in their dance 
measure is responsible for the difference in 
elements. It is through the chain of these 
varied dances, which are the cadence of beauty, 
that this universe of reality has its play in the 
courtyard of time and space. Any torture of 
the chain of beauty, any break in it, is evil; 
because it hurts the very spirit of reality, which 
is one in ils physical appearance and in its 
moral and spiritual meaning. By killing the 
best expression of reality, which is beauty, we 
enfeeble its soul which is moral and spiritual. 

Though we often find in Japan of today 
a hysteria of violence in her politics, an 
unscrupulous greed in her commerce, and an 
undignified lack of reticence in her public life, 
which makes us anxious for the moment, yet 
let us feel certain that all these have been 
borrowed from the outside, that they have no 
deep root in her mind. Let us hope that the 
truth which they have in their inner being, 
will work through all contradictions and express 
itself through unaccountable ways in some 
sudden outbreak of revelation. 

Great periods of history are periods of 
eruption, unlooked for and seemingly against 
the times, but they have all along been cradled 
in the dark chamber of the people’s inner nature. 


The ugly spirit of the market has come from 
across the sea into the beautiful land of 
Japan It may, for the time, find its lodging 
ui the guest-house of the people; but their home 
will ultimately banish it For it is a menace 
to the genius of her race, a sacrilege to the best 
that she has attained and must keep safe, not 
only for her own salvation, but for the glory 
of all humanity.” 

This was in 1916 when some of the great 
nations in Europe went mad in their mutual 
destruction, and I fondly hoped that such a 
defamation of humanity could never happen 
in that beautiful country inhabited by a people 
who had inherited their ancient tradition of 
heroism that is chivalrous, a perfect combination 
of beauty and manliness. Though I had my 
glimmer of doubt yet I felt sure that the whole 
mind of this pocple would indignantly reject 
the hideousness that shamelessly unmasked 
itself in Europe at that murderous moment, 
the ruthless display of barbarity indulging in 
indiscriminate manslaughter, using torturous 
weapons finished in laboratory, cowardly in 
their mechanical efficiency and soulless ravage, 
revealing a diabolical cailousness in their deli¬ 
berate destruction of centres of culture with 
scientific abominations rained from the sky. I 
could never dream in those not very distant 
days that I should ever have woefully to revise 
my estimate of the geatness of this people whose 
co-operation we had eagerly expected in build¬ 
ing up of a noble future in Asia by their 
sympathy and true love of freedom at this period 
of changing scenes in world's hislorv when the 
lamp of Europe in its last flicker seems to 
produce more poisonous fume than flame. 

Yours Sincerely, 

(Sd.) Rabindranath Tagore. 




SYMPOSIUM ON RIVER PHYSICS 


[Held under the joint auspices of the Indian Science 
Congress, the National Institute of Sciences and the 
Indian Physical Society at the Senate Hall, Calcutta 
University on January 10, 19381. 

In his opening address, Professor M. N. 
Saha, President of the National Institute of 
Sciences for India, pointed out that from the 
dawn of civilisation and probably even earlier, 
rivers have formed, in India as well as else¬ 
where, the mam centres of civilised life and in 
India particularly, most of the cities famous in 
history and civilisation arose on river banks. 

This was due to the fact that rivers supplied all 
the main needs of early communities whose existence 
depended upon agncuhuie, and whose civilisation 
depended to a large extent, upon maintenance of lines 
of communications. Since lime immemorial, rivers have 
been used in India as well as elsewhere, for irrigation 
and navigation, but here, owing to the vast extent of the 
country, all types of irrigation have been practised, e.g, 
flood time canal irrigation in the precarious areas of the 
Punjab, and Sind, tank-storage irrigation in the Deccw 
Plateau, and perennial iingation in the plentiful aieas 
of the lowet Canges and other river basius, with other 
minot forms of irrigation in particular areas. The 
ancient and medieval ruleis of India took particular care 
for the construction and proper maintenance of irriga¬ 
tion woiks. 

The classical use of livers has been for irrigation 
and navigation, but since the advent of the railway 
(1857) navigation has been very much neglected. Most of 
the livers have within the last hundred years been 
spanned by a large number of railways at different cross¬ 
ings, and embankments have been constructed to protect 
these railways. This has b*d, in certain regions, parti¬ 
cularly in Bengal anil Orissa, to a total dislocation of [he 
iidtuial system of drainage, lesulting in the deteriora¬ 
tion of livers, formation of swamps, frequent outbreaks 
of malana in epidemic form, and great damage to 
rural prosperity. A critical analysis of the past happen¬ 
ings showed that much of these evil effects could have 
been avoided by pioper planning, hut in most cases, 
inteiest of the ruial population were sacrificed to the 
needs of railroad expansion. 

Defective Planning 

The effects of defective planning have been ntvst 
apparent in the delta of the Ganges and he Brahmaputra 
(Bengal) and in the delta of the Mahanadi river (Orissa) 
After the opening of the East Indian Railway in 1859, 
the Burdwan division of Bengal was practically ruined 
by the dislocation of the drainage system, a fact which 
is now admitted officially. Another glaring illustration 
of defective planning is the Hardinge Bridge over the 
Lower Ganges at Sarah, which, at the risk estimate, was 
to have cost Rupees one crore and a half (1.2 million 
pounds). It cost actually about four and half croros 
of rupees (3.6 million pounds), when it was completed 
nearly 25 years ago; hut even with such huge expendi¬ 
ture the bridge is not considered safe. The Ganges 


river had several limes shown a tendency to cut through 
the flanks, open a new channel, ami leave the bridge 
on dry grounds. To combat the destructive action of the 
river, the Government of India had to spend over several 
Lrores of rupees on several occasions and it cannot be 
said that the danger is over. Sir F. Spimg, the engineo'-, 
who was entrusted nearly forty years ago with the task 
of making preliminary survey of the river and drawing 
up plans for the construction of this bridge openly ex- 
piessed the opinion that the time alloted to him, and to 
other engineers was too short to arrive ai a working 
knowledge of the life of the great Indian rivers without 
which no proper planning can he done These problems 
are unique, as in spite of their rather comparative shon- 
ness, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra carry, next to 
the Amazon, the largest volume of water. The maxi¬ 
mum discharge of the lower Ganges is, according to 
Spring, several hundred times that of the Thames, seven 
times that of the Nile, ojtd exeeed that of the Mississipt 
near South Pass. The maximum discharge of the Brah 
mapuira is estimated to be one and half times as much. 
Spring strongly recommended in 1903, the establishment 
of a river physics laboratory where all data regarding 
Indian rivers would be collected and analysed, tnii on 
ihe haws of such knowledge, model experiments should 
bn carried out before anv engineeimg project which 
mav interfere with the existing rivers (such a-, spanning 
a river by bridges, cutting a canal from a river, 
putting an embankment to keep out floods), is actually 
put into execution. 

But in spite of strong icpi escalation by Sir F. Spring, 
Mi Rcakcs and other pci sons who have studied the 
problems of river cliangc- in the lower Ganges delta 
fust hand, neither the Cential nor the provincial Govern¬ 
ments of Tndia have shown any inclination to establish 
properly equipped River Phvsics Laboratories excepting 
the Pun tab Government, which lias the largest length of 
irrigation ranals to mainlain. There also, the official 
mind wa. first directed to the necessity of having re¬ 
search laboiatories from the fact that a large part of 
the irrigated land was turning alkaline, and when engi¬ 
neers found themselves baffled hy this problem, they 
referred it in 1927 to some pure scientists, including 
Dr. Wilsdon, then Professor of Physical Chemistty at 
the Government College, Lahore. In lotirse of his in¬ 
vestigation, Dr. Wilsdon and his successor Mr. Maeken/ie- 
Taylor gradually found that the probl-ms were 
farious and complicated enough to require services of 
physicists, mathematicians, statisticians, and physics? 
chemists. In course of the years, the Irrigation Research 
Laboratories of the Punjab have grown up into a very 
useful organisation. The Central Board of Irrigation hi* 
established a hydraulic research laboratory at Poona, 
where small scale mode! experiments on rivers ate bei'g 
carried out under the guidance of Mi. Tnglis. But India 
is a vast country; not only is her area and populatb.a 
equal to that of Europe minus Russia, but the length ol 
her watercourses is almost the same, and the problems 
of one region are quite disfinrt from those of another. 
It is therefore obvious that one or two research labors 
tories cannot serve the interest® of the whole country 
More laboratories are required in different regions. No¬ 
where is the need of a river physics laboratory mor* 
actually felt than in the lower Ganges and Brahmaputra 
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Delta (Bifiai, Bengal anti Assam ) which is intersected 
bv a labyrinth of watercourses, which are constantly 
changing their channels, eroding cities and villages, caus¬ 
ing destructive floods, and by their frequent <hange of 
course, forming swamps which turn into beds of malaiis. 
Even the existence of the great city of Calcutta a 
threatened. As a port, the Hugli river on which stands 
Calcutta is receiving, for the major part of the year, 
no fresh supply of water fiom the Canges, while tidd 
water fiom the Bay of Bengal rushes up the Hugli 
estuary, twice a month, and forces hack the silt, an*! 
cause it to be deposited along the nvcr bed. If this 
process goes on, sea-going vessels would not be able to 
leach Calcutta at no distant future, and her fate as a 
seaport would be sealed like those of other old cities 
in the del'air legions (Palaliputia, 500 B.C.—500 A.D). 
Gaur (500 A.D.—1575 A.D) and Tamralipti As a city, 
the level of Calcutta has relatively gone down, wilhr.i 
the last bundled rears of its existence, by two to four 
feet, the sewerage does rioi flow freely b> gravity, bat 
has to hr pumped out artificially, and the once tidsl 
river fBiib'.ulhan I which once used to carry the Sewe-- 
age, is ch clu-d up by silt, and is for all purposes dead. 
If the situation is not remedied. Cahulta may be buried 
in its own sewerage at no distant epoch Tt has often 
been uiged. said the lecturer, that the problems of any 
particular region can be tarkled in a Central Irrigation 
Research Laboratory situated thousands of miles awav, 
suv at Delhi or Poona. According to Professor Saha, 
such proposals were ratlin unwise, for if a parliculai 
pioldem, concerning a region is ever to be successfully 
taeklpd, lline should be constant and frequent contact 
between workers in the field, and the research workers 
in the laboratmy. The research workers must in addi¬ 
tion possess a background of knowledge of local condi¬ 
tions which are widely different in diffeicnt regions of 
Tmlia. How can all the»e conditions which arc neces¬ 
sary for a successful solution of the pioblpm be secured 
when the lahoiatory is situated thousands of miles away 
fiom the legion whose problem is to be attacked? The 
speaker therefore sliongly opposed the idea of a Central 
Irrigation Research Laboratory, and advocated the 
establishment of regional laboratories, one for the Panjdb, 
one foi tin 1 United Provinces and Bihar, one for Bengal, 
Assam and Orissa, and two for Southern India. 

In the fuilher pait of the addics-, the problems of 
pm city anil unemployment of the Indian masses were 
analysed, and it was pointed out that the only solution 
was large scale industrialisation of the country. It was 
also pointed out that In viitue of her naluial resources 
India wus en luently fit for industrialization. One of the 
greatest impediinen’s to successful industrialization was 
the high price of power, and total neglect of the problems 
of development of the powei lesources of the countiy 
by the state. The speaker pointed out that ihe average 
prire ol power in India was nearly four times that of 
European countries, and the consumption of electricity 
per capita was only seven units in the year. The average 
Indian is poor because the average production of wore 
per capita m India from all sources (manual, animal, 
steam oil. electricity) is only 90 to 100 units; while in 
the modern world, it ought to be nearly 2,000 units. 
These figures show lack of organisation, planning, and 
need of beneficent legislation. The speaker pleaded 
strongly as a first step towards successful industrialization 
fo» the establishment of a power survey and research 
laboratmy on the lines of the Krizhanov«ki Power Survey 
Anil Reseaich Institute at Moscow established by the 
Soviet Government. The concluding parts of the speech 
shows the impatience of the modern Indian mind with 
the existing state of affairs. The speaker quotes a passage 


from Dr. Veia Anstey who in hei Economic Development 
of India lemarks : 

‘Here is a country of ancient civilization, will 
rich and varied lesources, that has been in intimate 
contact with the most materially advanced countries 
of the West, but which is still essentially medieval 
in outlook and organization, and which is a byword 
throughout the world for the poverty of its people.’ 
Then she quotes Mr. M. L. Darling: 

The most interesting thing about India is that 
her soil is rich and her people are poor’ and aski 
herself: 

‘Can India be called “Mediaeval” when it is 
organised under a modern form of constitutional 
Government, possesses a great system of mechanical 
transportation, a unique sysem of irrigation, no lees 
than seventeen modem Universities, and has several 
large-scale industries producing with the most up-to- 
date machines that have yet been invented?’ 

The answer, however galling to our pride, must 
bp that in point of poverty, ignoiance and disease, India 
of today can only be classed with China and Abyssinia, 
countries which aie still steeped in medievalism, and 
have paid the price for continuing medievalism 

If we desire to fight successfully the scourge if 
poverty and want from which 90% of our countryman 
are suffering, if we wish to remodel mu society and 
renew the springs of our civilization and culture, anl 
lay the foundations of a sltong and progressive national 
life, we must make the fullest use of the power which a 
knowledge of Nature has given us. We must rebuild 
nnr economic system by utilizing the resources of oui 
land, harnessing the energy of our rivers, prospecting for 
the riches hidden under the bowels of the earth, remain¬ 
ing deserts and swamps, conquering the barriers of dis¬ 
tance and, above all, we must mould anew the natiun 
of man in both its individual and social aspects, so that 
a richei, mine harmonious and happier race may people 
this great and ancient land of ouis Towards the rea’i- 
zation of this ideal, we must adopt ourselves to the new 
philosophy of life and train the coming generations for 
the service of the community in scientific studies and 
research. 

D. N. Wadia —On the reunt Geological chances 
in the romsE of Indian Rivers 

Mr. D. N. Wadia of the Geological Survey 
of India spoke on changes in course of Indian 
Rivers during the latest geological epochs. 
According to Mr. Wadia, whose opinion reflects 
that of the Geological Survey, the continent of 
India, particularly of the Gangetic plains, has 
been subject to great tectonic movements in th3 
past geological epochs, and even now the move¬ 
ments appear to be operative. 

In the early Pleistocene times, there appear to have 
existed in India north of the Vindhya range a great 
river, called Indobrahm by Pascoe, and Siwalik river 
by Pilgrim, which comprised the waters of the present 
Indus, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. This river 
appears to have taken its rise in Eastern Assam, and 
flowed north-weBt through the Punjab and Sind into the 
Arabic sea. Later, the Indus separated owing to rise of 
the eastern Punjab watershed, and the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra through other upheavals. The Soan, a small 
river in Rawalpindi district, is the sole remnant of the 
Indobiahm. In historic times too, the rivers have chang¬ 
ed greatly. The Saraswati river, famous in the Vedas, waft 
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once a large stream and flowed through the Eastern 
Punjab to the sea; it is now represented by a small 
stream which rises near Simla, and gets lost in the desert 
sands. Probably the Jumna used to flow into it, and 
the degeneration of the Saraswati is due to several 
courses, notably the deflection of thp Jumna river to join 
the Ganges in the east. Throughout historical timer, 
the Ilakra river (or the Great Mihran), which was pro¬ 
bably a continuation of the old Saraswati. used to cair' 
the waters of the Sutlej and flow in a channel parallel 
to the Indus to the Run of Cutch there an inland Area. 
This river according to C. F. Oldham dried up between 
the 12th and the 13th centuries. The Beas and other 
Punjab rivers have wandered widely within the plains 
of the Punjab, most probably dne to smface deposition 
of heavy silt during floods. 

On the east, the Himalayan rivers have a tendency 
to work backwards, and capture other river systems. It 
is surmised that ihe Brahmaputra was ougmally a com 
paratively small stream, unconnected with the Tsangpo 
of Tibet. This river presumably discharged itself east¬ 
wards either into the Salween or at some lake in western 
Chinu But the Dihang, a tributary, cut its way back- 
waids, c aptuied the Tsangpo thus rendering the Brahma¬ 
putra the mighty stream it is now. These tendencies 
arc still at work. It is stated by Sven Hedin, that ten* 
Kali Gandak, a tributary of the Gandak, a river whirh 
after traversing ihe Himalayas flow through north Bihar 
and discharge itself into the Ganges above Patna, is near 
its source perilously near the Tsangpo, and if left to 
itself, may capture in course of a few thousand years, 
the Tsangpo. This process, according to Sven Hedin, 
may be achieved even hv ordinaiy engineering process, 
ai no prohibitive cost The consequences of the Brahma¬ 
putra flowing thiniigli the Gandak into Bihar may be 
easily imagined. In Bengal, the river changes are more 
rapid, probably owing to the soft nature of the soil, (on 
this point Mr. S. C. Majumdar had a separate paper,', 
and the Geography of the countiy changes so lapidlj, 
that the map prepared by Maj'or Renuell in 1786, is 
enliiely different from the present map of Bengal. 

Da. S. L. IlmtA, Zoologic\l Survey of India—On 
EVIDENCE OF RIVER CHANCES FROM EXAMINATION OF 
FAUNA Or DIFFERFNT RIVERS 

Dr. S. L. Hora, of the Geological Survey 
of India spoke on changes in the drainage of 
India as evidenced by the distribution of fish 
fauna, and the light they throw on the palesh- 
drogrnphical problems. He said- 

The position of the main river during the mcsozoii 
period can he inferred to some extent from the occu - 
rence of ancient fish fossils (e.g., of the Dipnoan and 
Ganoid fishes) in the Upper Gondwana beds of Kota 
Maleri. The Sea was then probably not far removed 
from the tiappean beds of the Central Provinces an l 
covering the whole of northern India. This state con¬ 
tinued till the Eocene times when the lava overflow 
covered Southern India, forming the Deccan trap, and 
obliterating the channels forming the existing drainage 
of India of those times. But from fish remains at seveial 


intertrappean beds m the Central Provinces, it is inferred 
thal the main drainage channels in the F,orme Age wa„- 
the same as during the Mesozoic epoch, hut the pre¬ 
dominantly Ganoid fauna was replaced more or less 
duiing the mteiiiappean periods hv modem bony fishe,. 

As piactically all the principal genera of bony fishes 
had already appeared during the Tertiary, further changes 
in the drainage of India are adduced from the Geogru 
phical distribution of the modern fishes. The orogemr 
movements thal gave birth to the llimalu>an chain of 
mountains produced a succession of changes in the drain¬ 
age pattern of India. The distribution of fishes shows 
that lor a considerable time, the longitudinal basin form 
ed as a foredeep at the base of the Himalayas scive] 
as the main drainage channel. This channel was dis¬ 
covered by Pascoe and Pilgrim simultaneously and de¬ 
signated as ‘Indohrahm’ or ‘Siwahk River’ respectively. 
This river is believed to have flowed from east to west 
and carried the combined waters of the Brahmaputiu, 
the Ganges and the Indus. In the authoi’s opinion its 
headwaters were probably in Southern China, and in 
support of this contention seveial instances are cited 
from the disiiihutiun of allied general of fishes. 

Certain localized orogenfc movements lesulted in 
the dismemberment of the ‘Indohrahm’ into at Iea>t 
three drainage systems the Brahmaputra, the Ganges 
and the Indus. In this process the onee continuous fish- 
faunu became segregated into definite regions. A detail¬ 
ed study of some of the elements of this iauna show- 
that the Brahmaputra portion was the first to be separat¬ 
ed and that the Ganges and the Indus flowed togethej 
as a combined river for a considerable time afterwards. 
The fish-fauna of Llie Ganges and the Indus are almost 
indent!cal and this would indicate that the two rivers 
probably became separated, geologically speaking, not 
very long ago. Attention is here directed to the far' 
that the Jumna river, a tributary of the Ganges, was a 
tributary of the Sutlej within histone times. 

One remarkable fart of disttihtitiun of Indian fresh- 
watci fishes is the close similarity between the fauna 
of the Eastern Himalayas and that of the hills of the 
Peninsula in the extreme south. This is explained m 
terms of the geological changes that may have occurred 
at the time of separation of the Brahmaputra from the 
‘Indohi dim’ of the Tertiary period. 

The probable mode of evolution of the present-day 
drainage pattern of the Himalayas is discussed and evi¬ 
dence is adduced to show that it has developed from a 
consequent drainage, e.g., rivers diaining north and south 
of the crest. 

The fish-fauna of India is probably derived from 
that of Southern China and Indo-China and its transfm 
ence towards the west and south appears to have be ’i 
facilitated by longitudinal valleys, river-capturcs, etc. In 
South-Eastern Asia, the southern and western portions 
appear to have been sinking and this has made the north 
fauna migrate towards the south and west. The present-day 
distribution of fishes strongly supports such a hypothesis. 
The eastward flowing riveis of the Peninsula probably 
assumed their present direction after the rise of tho 
Western Ghats; their antiquity is apparent from their 
broad valleys. 



NATIONALISM AND MINORITIES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

By MONINDRAMOHAN MOULIK, d.sc. Pol. (Rome). 


Never has the Czechoslovak Republic passed 
such anxious moments over its national 
sovereignty and territorial integrity since its 
foundation (29th February, 1920) as during the 
few weeks following the ansc.hluss. The new 
political order which emerged in Europe from 
the devastations of the Great War has received 
a rude shock at the gradual rise of Germanism 
under the leadership of Herr Hitler, and the 
boundaries of Central European States, drawn 
according to the principle of self-determination 
by President Wilson, are threatened once again 
under the Nazi cry of Drany nach Osten. The 
heart oi European peace is palpitating at Prague. 

Historians will differ as to the soundness 
of the policy of self-determination (a phrase 
borrowed from the Bolsheviks), so far as its 
consequences m Central European politics are 
concerned. The principle was indeed a just 
and laudable one, but it led to the erection of 
five new States of questionable stability for ii 
involved large transfers of territory and popula¬ 
tion at the expense of the Teutonic and Magyar 
races. The reduction of Austria to a proportion 
in which she could hardly maintain her existence 
as an independent State is one of the prices 
that has sometimes to be paid for the wrong 
application of a good principle. But the 
vindication of Czech nationalism which had 
been suffocated for centuries under alien rule 
and the foundation of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, as much as the independence of 
Poland, arf gome of the moral victories that 
were bought by the huge wastes of war. Prof. 
H. A L Fisher 1 thus describes the emergence 
of the Czechoslovak Republic : 

■ Czechoslovakia is the child of propaganda. How 
two able exiles, Masaryk, the son of a Slovak coachman, 
and Benes, the son of a Czech peasant farmer, set alight 
an agitation for the liberation of the Czechs and the 
Slovaks, with what wholesale desertions from the 
Austrian army their efforts were rewarded, how French 
and English brains were enlisted in their cause, with 
what enthusiasm the evangel of Czech liberation whb 
received in Chicago and with what sympathy by 
President Wilson, how 45,000 Czech war captives in 
Russia formed themselves into an army, marched across 
Siberia, and were then transported into I heir native 
country—the narrative of these events constitutes one 
•of the most surprising chapters in modem history.” 

The Czechoslovak Constitution which was 
determined by the National Assembly of the 

*History of Europe, p. 1155. 


Czechoslovak Republic on 29th February, 1920, 
declares that this democratic Republic is a 
unified and not a federative State. This 
principle has subsequently become a source of 
great misgivings among the German minorities, 
of the Republic. At the head of the Charter 
of the Constitution stands the motto: “The 
people is the sole fountain of State authority 
in the Czechoslovak Republic." The unity of 
the State is recognized inter aha in Article 10 of 
the Treaty of St. Germain, and the oneness and 
uniformity of citizenship is recognised for all 
members of the State in the Constitutional 
Charter with full political and civic rights. A 
special section (Part V) of the Charter of the 
Constitution is devoted to the so-called 
fundamental rights and liberties of citizens. 
Privileges derived from birth, sex or calling are 
not recognized, private ownership is declared 
inviolable, and a Supreme Administrative 
Court, guards the administration against any 
breach of these rights. Part VI of the 
Constitutional Charter deals with the protection 
of racial and religious minorities, and the 
stipulations of the Treaty of St. Germain in 
regard to the question of minorities have not 
only been ratified by the Czechoslovak Constitu¬ 
tion, but also Articles 131 and 132 of the Charter 
have been declared as fundamental constitu¬ 
tional articles, although the above Treaty in 
no way required this. The Czechoslovak 
language was adopted as the State language, 
although provisions were made for the teaching 
of other languages spoken by the minorities. 

In order to have a precise idea of the 
present crisis it is necessary to be familiar with 
the way in which the State has, during the 
twenty years of its existence, tried to reconcile 
the interests of the minorities with those of 
the political integrity of the Republic. The 
percentages of minority populations in 
Czechoslovakia, according to the 1930 census, 
were as follows:— 


Czechoslovaks .. 9,688,943 

Germans .. 3,231,718 

Magyars (Hungarians! 692,121 
Ruthenians .. 594,043 

Jews .. .. 186,474 

Poles ,. ,. 81,741 

Olher nationalities .. 49,645 

Foreigners .. 250.031 


62-92% 

22-32% 



0-56% 
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the most formidable single minority. But it is political ideologies, and there emerged a large 
not only in Czechoslovakia that *■ national nitfhber of political parties. The Czechoslovak 
minorities have been constituted as a result of Republic seemed to be threatened with all foroes 
the revision of boundaries in, Europe according of disruption just from its very inception, 
to the Peace Treaty. There are nearly two But the selfless personality of Masaryk, the 
million Hungarians (Transylvania) who are far-sighted political genius of Bencs (pronounced 
under the Rumanian rule, more than half a Benesh) and the most clean dealings of the 
million under Jugoslavia. There are Germans leaders of Prague with the minorities, con- 
in the Polish Corridor and Danzig. Then 
there is the subjection of some 230,000 German 
Tyrolese and 1300,000 Jugoslavs to Italian 
rule. Yet the new political frontiers of Europe 
were considered to be more satisfactory than 
any previous ones ; they were so drawn that 
only three per cent of the total population of 
the continent live under alien rule. 

The Government at Prague became alive 
to w the baffling nationality problems of the 
Republic as soon as it came into being. While 
on the political side Czcchoslovkia 'was 
successful m making alliances with the other 
two new States that had profited by the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, that is, 
with Jugoslavia (August, 1930) and with 
Rumania (April, 19211, thus forming what is 
known as (lie Little Entente, the Republic was 
faced at home just at the outset with two urgent 
problems, namely, religion and nationality. 

Memories of the Hussite past were revived, the 
conviction that Habsburg Vienna in its hostility 
to the Czech nation had. had an ally in Papal 
Rome led to a mass secession from the Catholic 
Church, and many thousands adopted Pro- 
tosLintisin. How these movements embittered 
the early relations of the Republic with 
the Vatican, to wjpeh not a little was contributed 

by' the dispute as to the commemoration of the . . ,, oen 

1* iT 1 uirhi u Lil „«]]* ,, P*», First President of the Czechoslovak Republic 

new religious iwetherhood called “ Protestant 

Church of Cze'off Brethren " came into being, tributed to the survival of the storm. The 


Church of CzeofT Brethren ” came into being, tributed to the survival of the storm. The 
how a Protestant. Church was established in Czechoslovak ' Chamber^ of Deputies, which 
Silesia, Moravia haird" tjiojrasiiaps quite familiar, consists of 300 members, was composed of the 
The national mmorittafjC.on the other hand, representatives of different national minorities 
adopted a negative at$tudo towards the State, exactly according to their proportions to the 
and a healthy ooUaboratton towards the evohi- total population. Thus the Germans who 
(ion of a united Eepdhlip waa completely constitute 22, per, cent, of the total population • 
lacking. Germany to Silesia had ’their. eyes hav% 66 .deputies jn a Chamber of 300. Even 
townoa towards thereat* in Slovakia in the Cabinet, representatives of tlie national 

weTehoping fortfiei* Ydd#ipttoa .'through the minorities were given their respective importance; 

_. ’.rr_.■»' '_i ■ XL. l. I__i:x:_ -1 il, «n n A(kVt1«r A Cl toon. 


oping for ^heii 1 ' rdd^pt^On tiiirough the minorities were given their respective importance' 
fcjmn ofHungariah'fe 'and the • in the body-politic, and thus as early as 1926 

propaganda for Hung£rfen: revisionism, the Germans have J^een represented by two 
bp Slovaks 'too 1 • ¥*& bhhgteriajg for members of their''face iv the Czechoslovak 
jar, .V'Tfaji Mjftniiga Cabinet. “As .the ,* political parties- were 

'ffiftupi organized rak^gfc'on a national and not 
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basis, they were a .source of strength for the 
Government since they created divisions among 
racial groups which could not offer a united 
front to the central authority. The alignment 
of political parties in the present Chamber will 
give an idea as to the complexity of the 
situation. The following figures relate to the 
situation prior to the recent changes 


Coalition Parties:— 

Deputies 

Czechoslovak Agrai laiis 

. 4.V 

„ Social Dcmitriai- 

;i« 

,, National Socwilisiv 

281 

Papular Catholic Paily 

. 22 

Small Employee'' Paity 

. 17 

United National Pail) 

17 

German Pai'n ■*.- 

. 107 

Deputies 

Sudeten Column (llenloinl J'jitv 

It 

Cerman Agi.it inns 

r> 

Ceirnan Cluistun Socialists 

0 

German s 'in , i:il Demon at s 

11 

'1 dial 

. Oft 

Other Parties ■ - 

Deputies 

Communists 

.«) 

Slovak Popular I’urly 1 Catholic 

20 

Magyat Paity (Iliingauani 

y 

Total 

5‘J 

Otln r* 

Grand total 

too 

From (he above table it will be 

-seen that 


when the German parties are united they become 
the largest single party in the Czechoslovak 
Republic If Czechoslovak democracy would 
have been merely a play of political parties 
there would have been little concern for its 
future. When in spite of Hie French paity 
system, the French Republic lias survived many 
major crises of post-War Em ope, Czechoslovakia 
too could have assured itself of its national 
sovereignty for the future irrespective of the 
instability' of Cabinets inherent in the multiple 
party system But the real menace to the 
integrity of Czechoslovakia as a European 
State lies in the different racial minorities who 
feel themselves subjected to foreign rule and 
refuse to co-operate with the Government. 
Thus Czechoslovakia offers the most complex 
experiment of democracy in the heart of 
Europe, and its survival or effacement will 
decide one of the most debated political ques¬ 
tions of the present century. While the 
different national minorities of Czechoslovakia 

*M, Ho/da belong*- to it. 

fPrasident Banes belongs to tju» party. 


has been looking forward at one time to the 
Swiss ideal and the prospect of federation, the 
Sudeten Germans under the leadership of lierr 
Henlein have formulated their demands at their 
last conference at Carlsbad a week ago which 
surpass the limits of that ideal. 

Today with the redemption of Austria by 
the Third Reich there is a general irredentist 
cry in Central Europe which concerns greatly 
the future of Czechoslovakia. The Sudeten 
Germans want to secede trom the Republic, 
Poland wants to redeem her minorities in 
Czechoslovakia, and even Hungary is beating 
an anti-Czechoslovak drum But the most 
imminent problem to solve is that of tie- 
Germans who have not only demanded auto¬ 
nomy, constitutionally recognized bv the State, 
but have openly professed their spiritual 
allegiance to the Nazi inltansrlutuiino (or 
world-outlook). Konrad Henlein, the leader 
of the Sudeten Deutsche Parly, declared at 
Cliob on the 21st of June 193(1 : 

“ ll K essential lhat Pi ague should rn-ale a now. 
( 10(0111 ioljli»iishi|) with tlio mini’ Ceimamr race and 
particularly with the German Koi(h....l piefcr It* lie 
haled in company wall (letmany than lt> draw any 
advantage mil of lulled for Ceimany." 

Now it is reported from Berlin (77»ir.v\ 
April 27, 19381 that at the recent Carlsbad 
meeting of the Sudeten Germans (23rd April). 
Herr Henlein would have gone farther to declare 
their membership of the German National 
Socialist Party and to demand a plebiscite on 
the issue of union with the Reich had he not 
been dissuaded by Berlin which could not take 
any direct responsibility in the matter. The 
demands of the ITenlcm Party formulated at 
Carlsbad as a basis for negotiation with the 
Government at Prague and their reactions at 
home and abroad, which consitute, till today 
127th April) the latest phase of Czech-German 
relations, will be discussed immediately. 

It should be made clear at this stage that 
the Czechoslovak Government have tried with 
scrupulous care to give effect, to their under¬ 
takings in regard to minorities. The economic 
development of Slovakia and Carpathian 
Ruthenia undertaken by the State by means of 
improving communications and gradual indus¬ 
trialization bears witness to this fact. On the 
other hand, in the matter of elementary and 
technical education, in the matter of taxation . 
relief, in the matter of participation by all 
sections of the population in administrative 
services, the executive and the judiciary, the 
State has had always a vigilant eye. The 
lengthy accounts of these achievements may be 
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found in the official publications of the publicity 
department at Prague and cannot be 
summarised here for reasons of space. But a 
few facts may be cited here. On the 18th of 
January, 1937, the Government passed a 
Resolution by which the rights of different 
minorities for a proportional representation in 
the administrative services of the State wore 


having made mistakes in the past; the Germans 
by splitting up their ranks into numerous 
political parties which were playing a game 
of tug-of-war among themselves instead of 
presenting a united trout and the Czechs by 
accepting this state of affairs as a permanent 
feature which did not call for any special efforts 


statutorily recognized. Prior to the February 
resolution, the State employees pertaining to the 
minority groups did not in all sectors represent 
such a proportion of posts as would correspond 
with their numerical share in the entire 
population of the country, hut sometimes the 
•proportion was more than wlmt would be 
legitimate according to the new law. For 
example, among the judges and public 
prosecutors (he German proportion was 22-6 
per cent ; among the district school inspectors 
for Bohemia ami Mnruvia-Hilcsiu the German 
IH’oportion was 34■ 11 per cent, although among 
professors, teachers and other staff of the 
schools and institutions pertaining to this 
department'only 21-11 per cent wore Germans. 
In the matter of tax remission the Germans 
have profited more than any other national 
groups, since the largest amount of tax remis¬ 
sion was granted m the industrial areas which 
are, as is well known, inhabited by Germans. 
In another respect the Germans have received 
more than what their proportion would entitle 
them to. In Moravia-Silesia the German 
secondary schools received a far larger share of 
State grants than fifty would he entitled to 
according to the “proportion” principle Of 
the expenditure on technical schools the German 
institutions in 1936 and 1937 received m 
Bohemia 31 -%'t and 30',f, in Moravia-Silesia 
27% and 27-3'.?, m Slovakia 1-80' and m 
Carpathian Ruthema In these ca-ws 

too German education received a higher share, 
except in the case of Slovakia where technical 
education is less important since industry 
declines as one goes eastwards. Since 
the February resolution, however, the Govern¬ 
ment has been trying to achieve in all depart¬ 
ments of the State a balance of the different 
nationality groups according to their propor¬ 
tions in the population, but when minority 
rights are used as pretexts for political 
propaganda, that balance, often reached at the 
cost of efficiency, does not serve to pacify 
agitation. 



l)j. Eduard Benes 

Pn**-idenl <d ths C./ecliosluvak Republic 


on fheir part. The advent of the Hitler regime 

m Germany, flu.nsequent rallying of the 

Sudeten Germans under Herr llenlem’s leader¬ 
ship, and particularly the incorporation of 
Austria m the lleich, have fundamentally 
changed the situation. Upto 1926 all the 
German parties remained in opposition. In 
llmt year the German Agrarians and the German 
Christian Socialists joined the Government. 
In 1929 the German Social democrats also 
entered the Government ranks All the three 
parties remained in the Government until the 
last general election in May, 1935. After the 
election the German Christian Socialists for a 
short, tune remained outside the Government 


Czech-German relations in Czechoslovakia ranks, but later on all 11 1 three parties came 
have been in the past, as at present, largely to be represented by a Minister each in the 
subject to psychological influences and have Czechoslovak Cabinet. During the end of 
been rather chequered. Both sides admit March Igst, after the amchluss, the German 
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parties resigned from the Coalition Cabinet, 
although the Carman Social Democratic Party 
is expected to support, the Government in its 
policy of bridging the differences between 
Czechs and Germans. Thus at. the present 
moment there are no German Acln'isl parties, 
and the Coalition is much narrowed down. 
The Czech parties are combined, and at tempts 
are being made to win over the Slovak Clerical 
Party, which demands autonomy for Slovakia, 
and the Czech Fascist Party In the mean¬ 
time, in spile of the friendly declarations of 
policy to the Sudeten Germans made bv 
President Penes and Premier iiodza, the llcnlcm 
Party have been gradually becoming more 
insistent on Uieir demands which hetrav a 
curious inspiration drawn from the west. On 
Marcli 28th last, Dr Milan Iiodza. the Prime 
Minister, declared in a broadcast that the 
Government was preparing a ‘Minority 
Statute' I which is now bei g culled 
‘ Nationality Statute’ in compliance with the 
desire of the Honlein Pnrlt who maintain that 
the Germans are not a Humility in Czecho¬ 
slovakia), which would meet unv reasonable 
demands within the framework of the 
Constitution, provided the minorities show then- 
loyalty to the State. The State will have ample 
scope for the legal regulation of innumerable 
minor questions, such as local self-administra¬ 
tion, proportional employment in the public 
services, and share m proportion of Government 
contracts, and guarantees for the just, 
administration of its provisions might be given 
by the appointment, of mixed commissions of 
supervision The minority policy of Czecho¬ 
slovakia is based on the spirit of its constitution 
and was emphatically reiterated by Dr Iiodza 
before the Budget,‘in' Committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies on the 17lh November. 1937 He 
said:— 

“Tin- < 7eehu*do\dh CiuiMiluti'm i- hioail enough 
that in it e rasiiv to he fonmj a place lor even lust, 
moral, national ami ■>o< ial inU-roM. II tin* '•(mil of 
till' Czechoslovak Constitution weir to cxpies.s melt in 
the roneiele characteristics of our iiainnialjiy policy it 
would he formulated approximately in the brrw that 
Chechoslovakia does not dewie. indeed rejects, every kind 
of denationalization, that she guarantees in this respect 
all tier inhabitant* their own parlicular process of 
development supported by all the pnniarv conditions 
of cultural, moral ami economic advance. The 
Czechoslovak Republic does this on the basts of its 
sovereignty as a Stale. A nation which in the couisc 
pf its, history has had to overcome so much oppression 
as we have, wilt never lend itself to conduct that wrongs 
others, and will always be conscious of the fart that 
the strength of the State and its own position in the 
State will be the more permanent and durable the more 
oigdnicaliy it works into the fabric of the Sjjge as 


a sense of justice and of equal rights for all, irrespec¬ 
tive of differences of nationality, class or religion.” 

After the promise of the Nationality 
Statute eaine an amnesty for political and other 
minor offenders, winch was proclaimed on the 
IGlh April last, including Hie discontinuance of 
political prosccutious under the Defence of the 
Republic Act. The amnesty applied to all 
political offenders except, those who were 
convicted of military treason. Of the 2,867 
persons benefiting by the President's clemency 
over 1,200 are Germans, some 900 are Czechs 
and Slovaks, about 500 Hungarians, 200 
Huthenes, anti 30 Holes , and after their release 
nearly 1,300 persons still remain m prison 
having been condemned lor ot charged with 
military treason and being outside the scope of 
the amnesty. President Benes, alter pro¬ 
mulgating the amnesty, appealed to all patties 
and races to make their contribution 1o general 
peace. He claimed that nowhere on the 
Continent do minorities enjoy greater ireedom 
than m ('zeehoslovakia. The Sudeten < Hermans, 
within the limits of it mild censorship, have 
liberty of the Press, of speech, and of assembly, 
and use it freely to criticize the Czechoslovak 
Government. The Jlungaiian minority have 
enjoyed, at least, until the last few months, 
more political rights than Ihcir brethren m 
Hungary itself Czechoslovakia is certainly 
the most liberal State in Europe apart trom the 
Western democracies and the Scandinavian 
countries But wind was the icply of the 
Sudeten Germans to President Bcnes’s “ change- 
of-heart. ” gesture and appeal for truce m 
Czech-German relations? Although they were 
sensible enough not. to disturb (lie “ Easter 
Peace," a time-honoured Czechoslovak Red 
Cross ceremony, they assembled at Carlsbad 
on the 23rd April last, and formulated their 
demands “ m order to pave the way for peace¬ 
ful development.” TIerr Henlein made a speech 
which was enthusiastically received by the 
members of Ins party assembled there, and put 
forward the following eight demands as a basis 
for negotiation with the Government : 

(1) Full equality of statu* for Czechs and Germans. 

(2) A guarantee for this equality by the recogni¬ 
tion of the Sudeten Germans as a legal body 
incorporate.. 

(3) Determination and legal recognition of the 
Gciman areas within the State. 

141 Full self-government for the German areas. 

(5) Legal protection for every citizen living outside 
the area of his own nationality. 

(61 Removal of injustices inflicted since 1918 and 
reparation for the damages thereby caused, 

(71 Recognition of the principle: within the 
German area German officials. 
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(8) Full liberty to profess German nationality and 
German political philosophy. 

The Prague Cabinet rejected as a basis for 
negotiations the Sudeten German demands on 
April 26 last, although another attempt is being 
made to reach an agreement before drawing 
the Nationality Statute. The principal obstacles 
to an understanding are the avowal of Nazism 
by the Sudeten Germans in a country which has 
a democratic Constitution,, and the attempt to 
alienate Czechoslovakia from her friends and 
allies, which would subject her entirely to 
German influence. The first point in the party 
programme of the German Reich is " the union 
of all Germans to form a Great Germany ” 
The logical consequence of the adoption of the 
Nazi u'tliansclwuvnii in Czechoslovakia would 
be an agitation for the union of the Gernmn- 
speaking parts with Germany , and the transfer 
ol the Germans would, m the eyes of the Czech 
Government, be the beginning of the disruption 
of the State The prospect of a solution on 
the basis of granting autonomy to the Sudeten 
Germans, implied in tlie second and fourth 
“ points ” of Ilerr llcnlein, is not. favoured by 
Prague, since besides the difficulty of reconcil¬ 
ing a totalitarian theory of the State with the 
pnnoiples ol democracy, there is another 
practical difficulty ol putting together all 
Germans m one single area The Germans are 
scattered all over the Republic, and the grant¬ 
ing of territorial autonomy to the Germans of 
Bohemia (Sudeten Germans I would mean 
sacrificing 380,000 Czechs domiciled on 
territories peopled by a German majority, and 
sacrificing 730,000 Germans on the remaining 
territories of the State. Neither of this would 
appeal to the sense of democratic justice oi the 
Czechs who love liberty. On the other hand, 
the present Czech-German frontier has been 
that of the historic Crown Lands of Bohemia- 
Moravia, which President Masaryk always 
intended to be the north-western boundaries of 
the State lie was to create. The Germans have 
filtered into this land in the course of time as 
the Czechs had passed into Slovakia. The 
secession of Bohemia would also mean a great, 
industrial loss for the country and would set 
a bad example before the other minorities which 
would finally lead to the disruption of the 
State. The autonomy move of the Slovaks is 
nothing but a remnant of Hungarian imperialistic 
propaganda and of the policy of denationaliza¬ 
tion of the Slovaks resorted by the Hungarians 
until they were masters of Slovakia. The 
Slovaks are only two and a half millions whereas 
the Czechs are seven millions in the Republic. 


The attitude of the Reich press on the 
Czechoslovak question requires a brief mention 
here, although it, cannot be taken for granted 
that their opinion is necessarily that of 
VVillielmstrusse The Czechoslovak question is 
considered very urgent in Berlin, and Nazi 
leaders want to see if settled before autumn. 
It is hinted that after twenty years of spiritual 
and cultural distress the Sudeten Germans are 
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m no mood to be patient, so that delaying 
tactics on the part of Prague must create an 
“ intolerable situation ” in Czechoslovakia. 
Although the German newspapers do not 
attempt to explain how the totalitarian and 
democratic systems are to operate side by 
side in the same State, they remark airily 
that if two nationalities ran get on together, 
so can two u'cliansrhauitnycn. In any event, 
it is pointed out, Herr Hitler is not likely to 
surrender the divine right of Germans to b§ 
National Socialist, or to permit Czechoslovkia 
to continue to exist as an “approach road ” 
to Bolshevism in the heart of the German 
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Lebcmruvm (living space) Tho National 
Zrituny of Essen, believed to be the mouth¬ 
piece of Field Marshall Goering, took the 
London Timex to great task a few days ago 
for its leading article which suggested a 
democratic solution of the minority problem. 
The Essen writer says : 

“As tor ill** us-u.il democratic compromise suggested 
in the leading at tide, whereliv one side would stute 
its maximum demands and the otliei its ninximum 
concessions, this n> dismissed will) thf icemiimcndalion 
lliat the method he employed in Northern Iteland alter 
its incnrpoiaiion in the Irish Fire Stale." 

The annexation ot Austria to the Reich 
has not only made the Henlein party’s demands 
more insistent, but has placed Czechoslovakia 
in a disadvantageous- economic position in 
regard to its trade with Germany Germany 
now will be able to control the entire Danubian 
basin and Central European markets once she 
has established herself firmly tit Vienna 
Czechoslovakia runs the risk of being 
strangulated economically if France and 
England would not, furnish markets for those 
Czech goods which will not he bought any more 
by Germany. Much of Czechoslovakia's trade 
with Austria is likely to disappear, and it is 
extremely improbable that Austria will go on 
buying one nullum tons of coal a year from 
Czechoslovakia. Her finished goods will he 
replaced by goods of German origin. More¬ 
over, the dependence on Germany of Jugoslavia, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, which are bujers of 
goods from Czechoslovakia, is so great that 
Austro-Germany is in a position to impose 
new clearing arrangements on these countries 
which will make it even more difficult than 
before for them to buy goods from 
Czechoslovakia. 

Czechoslovakia faces today the graves* 
of problems that have ever presented them¬ 
selves since 1 tie foundation of the Republic, as 
was openly acknowledged by President Bcnes 
m his speech on April 16 last He said: 

“In our neighbourhood sonic changes have 
niTuuii >,Wl' influence in a marker! decree European 
policy, anil pditmuaih v«'" v m V., u\, Europe. Wc 
must not dose our -vis- lo the fact that vvi arc passing 
through the biggest political, social ami i nil oral 
revolutionary ppriv in the bPion of Europe. The 
whole of Europe is askm * wln-tliei tin* situation will 
load to pimlhn European m woild wai.' 

But Czeehoslovakif is not aftaid to face 
the situation or to defend own rights of 
iState sovereignty and its popular institutions 
,if they afe attacked fruit* outside. Czecho¬ 
slovakia is heavily armed, and can boast of 
jpod soldiers too. Fram*?* has reaffirmed her 


Treaty obligations with Czechoslovakia, and 
the latter is allied also with Soviet Russia, 
the greatest and most, powerful Slav State. 
Although there was nothing very categorical 
in the declarations of Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
in the House of Commons in regard to Britain’s 
attitude in the event of an aggression in 
Czechoslovakia by the Germans, his statement 
was very well received in Prague. Mr. 
Chamberlain said: 

“The inexorable pressuie ol lads might well piovt- 
more powerful than formal prononm einenis, and in 
that event il would he well within the hounds of 
probability that other countries besides those which 
were parlies lo the original dispute, would almost 
i mined nil civ become involved. That was true of two 
eoiinliips like Cie.it Hiitain and France, with their 
long associations ol fnendship and common ideals they 
were deter mined lo uphold “ 

The Little Entente stands discredited to¬ 
day, and the alliance of its three component 
Stales has become too weak to be of any use¬ 
ful assistance m tavour ol Czechoslovakia. 
But the Anglo-11 uliau agreement signed two 
weeks ago at Rome, anti the Franeo-Italian 
conversations that are since taking place in 
Rome, have brought great encouragement to 
the supporters ot the Czechoslovak State, who 
believe in a peaceful solution of the Sudeten 
German problem. The powerful mediating 
influence of Great Britain may he of immense 
value to the cause of Czechoslovak in¬ 
dependence. The cool reception that has met 
Herr llcnlem’s demands at Paris anil London 
has encouraged the hope that their rejection 
by Prague would bo regarded in those capitals 

not justifying intervention by the Reich 
That Czechoslovakia would nsist with all her 
might such intervention and would delond her 
rights was very clearly laid down by Dr. 
lfodza in a speech before the two Chambers 
of Parliament at Prague on the 4th March, 
1938. He said with a heroic optimism: 

“ The Czech*, and Slovak*- throughout thoil whole 
historical past have stood for tmth and fought for 
justice In ihe common Slate winch we established 
twenty years ago we have no intention of betraying 
the aim of our endeavotns in the past centuries. By 
virtue of the collective will of nnr whole people we 
are today as sj T „ng as vie nevir were before in history. 
In the spirit of mo hi-toiv. in the spirit of the moral 
and intellectual qualities of our people, we, art* building 
up our restored State with all om forces as a real home 
for all its ethnical elements. It is in a consciousness 
of inis that is anchored our calm, our certainty and 
j U r to maintain and courageously to 

defend the heritage that hap come down to ns from 
om Kings who were the protagonists and defenders of 
peace and of agreement among the nations of Europe, 
who. were determined champions and warriors of 
Christian culture in Central Europe. A thousand years 
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we have not been afraid. n»r have we any fear today, 
certain as we arc of the unity of heart and mind of all 
sections of our people and of rollabnialion with that 
Europe whinrh like inn selves has no wish lor conquest 
or aggression but desires tranquillity and peace.” 

But this does not mean that the Hen lent 
propaganda, will cease. The agitation of the 
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Sudden Herman Party which is the greatest 
menace today to the integrity of the 
(Czechoslovak Stsite will continue its inspired 
movement for autonomy. There is going to 
be a general election in the Republic in May 


and June, and a now Cabinet will come into 
power. Negotiations with the Ilenlein Party 
will wait till the elections are over. In the 
meantime Herr Hitler will be able to devote 
himself more deeply to the Czechoslovak 
question after he will have returned to Berlin 
from his Italian lour The peace of Europe 
is depending on the attitude which Herr Hitler 
will finally take to this question. and a policy 
of peaceful negotiation suggested bv Hitler to 
Herr Ilenlein would assure European peace m 
the same way as lus provocation;' and ultimate 
inteiventioil may disturb it, with disastrous con¬ 
sequences In trout of that catastrophe the 
pretext of upholding minority rights m 
Czechoslovakia would provide the poorest 
consolation. But it mu be admit led that the 1 
Hermans ol Bohemia constitute the most 
inflammable material in hoi-house of 

European politics It is too early to blame 
the makers of Peace Treaties for tins sore spot 
which they have left, and we can only speculate 
without forecasting Prof Fisher’s remarks 
made m connection with the new national 
houiidanes ol Europe long betore the present 
crisis arose, throw interesting lig on the 
verdict that history has yet to Live on the 
destiny of Czechoslovakia: 

“It i' too soon In pus., a tiiml vetdot on the work 
ol the treuty-mukris Tiny will lie lodged by llic 
smress of (hr Mules which they hiniighl into being 
or gienlly iiiigniciilcd, bv the new' Poland, the new 
('mhoSlovakia, and the new Greece .A hundred years 
heme the historian will know NVe who are passing 
through llie amie ot iiiumiiiuiii liiilmn and nneasinp-s, 
when the wai passions arc still ulivc and llir minorities 
me wincing inidei new mnsteis. and before the oil of 
lialul lids begun In smooth the fpiiug* ot llie newly- 
nindc itiaiiols of State, ian hatdty with any show of 
i onfidciK e formulate a iiuess.”" 

Rome, 27lli April. 10.18. 

~A JJistoi i of Europe P 1169. 
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Reference to the Medical Science is found 
in the early literature of the Hindus, and, as 
a matter of fact, Ayuiveila (literally, know¬ 
ledge regarding longevity) belongs t,o the 
Sniti and is known as one of the Upavedass, 
i.c., the secondary Ynlas That this Science 
was highly advanced m India even as early 
as the sixth century H.C is proved beyond 
doubt by the story of Dr Jivaku who was a 
student ot the Taxila Cmveisity ami is known 
to have cured the Buddha oi a serious disorder 
of the bowels in no tune There were hos¬ 
pitals and Pmjmputs in India from very early 
tunes The great Mamya emperor Asoka 
(273-32 BC I, chums in his second Rock Edict <o 
have established hospitals of two kinds, foi 
men and tor annuals, not only throughout his 
own kingdom comprising almost the whole of 
India and Afghanistan, but also m the Tamil 
States m the southern border of India, m Ceylon, 
and m the countries of the Creek kings of Syria, 
North Africa and (5recce Asoka also claims 
to have caused to be imported and planted 
medicinal herbs, and roots and fruits, wherever 
they were wanting 

So long however we did not know if there 
were any thing like maternity in ancient India. 

1 have recently noticed a reference to jua.uti- 
ndld, i e., millennia or Ivmg-m hospital, m u 
thirteenth century record ol Andhrndesa It 


and Culture, Calcutta University. 

is the Mulakapuram stone pillar inscription 
which bears a date corresponding to Saka 1183 
or A D. 12(52, and belongs to t,hc time of the 
Kakatiya queen Rudraiuba (1201-96 A.D.). 
The text of this record has been published in 
the Telugu work Kdkatiya-sanicika, Rujah- 
muiidry, 1935, inscription No. 31. It records 
the activities of a Bengali Saiva acharya 
named Visvesvara who was a native ot 
Curvyagiama or Purvugrama in Dakshina- 
Radlui m the (laudn country. Visvesvara was 
the Pontiff of a Saiva monastery called 
(ionmlakunatlm, and was the thksha-guru of 
Kakatiya (lanapati (1199-1261 AD), father 
of Riniramlw, and also of the Dhola, Malava 
and Kalachun kings This Bengali Saiva 
PonlilT received from Kakatiya Clanapati 
and Ins daughter Rudriunba two villages called 
Mandara and Vclangapudi, situated in the 
Kandravuti division of the Vohvuda district, 
to the south of the great river Kiislmaveni, i.c., 
the Krishna, lie divided the villages mto 
three shares, the third of which he granted 
equally in tavour ol a Prasuti-sahi. (maternityI, 
an Arogya-sala (hospital), and a Satra (rest 
house) to be used by Brahmans The mater¬ 
nity and the hospital were established either 
hy the Pontiff himself or by one of Ins prede¬ 
cessors, and were evidently attached to the 
Saiva monastery of the locality. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The object of this conference is to stress 
the importance of cultural unity and promote 
it. It is not, therefore, necessary for me to 
•define and discuss culture, or to differentiate 
between the various meanings of culture and 
(Civilization. 

The subject of culture may be considered 
■under three heads, anthropologically speaking: 
language (and literature); material culture, 
Comprising arts and crafts -; and moral culture, 
•comprising such social institutions as religion, 
marriage oustoms and rites, ethical codes, 
government and laws, etc. 

Anthropologists and archaeologists deal in 
detail with the material culture of the palaeo¬ 
lithic, neolithic and subsequent ages, as evidenced 
by their weapons of war and chase, their 
implements of agriculture and domestic economy 
and their decorations and dress, and the like. 
I presume this conference is not concerned with 
material culture of this description. 

It should be the endeavour of the Associa¬ 
tion holding this conference to study material 
culture to the extent that it relates to the arts 
of music, painting, sculpture and architecture, 
.and such crafts as require the aid of the last 
three. Though anthropologists include them 
'technically under material culture, they have 
a notable intellectual and 1 aesthetic aspect also. 
’Music is correlated to dancing and the various 
forms of the mimetic and histrionic arts. 

Coming to what has been technically called 
moral culture, we are struck with the great 
:part which language plays in it. 

Culture is a social inheritance. It is 
communicable intelligence. And the com¬ 
munication is made mostly by means of 
language. Each man’s experience is at first 
locked up in his own mind. If he wishes to 
communicate it to another man—may be 
sometimes to evoke a response, he must choose 
and. use a medium of communication, such as 
a gesture, a sound, or a piece of paper, leaf, 
leather, bark, etc., with marks on it—these 
dust being what we call writing or script. I 
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use writing in a broad sense, including some 
kinds of drawings and pictures. If and when 
that is done, the other man, the man 
communicated with, is placed in a position to 
share the experience of the first man, the 
communicator, and can respond to the extent 
that he can translate into terms of his own 
consciousness the first man’s outward sign, 
namely, his gesture, sound or writing. 

The reason why man alone among 
animals has culture whereas other fl.niTna.ln 
have none worth the name, is that their powers 
of intelligent intercourse are slight. Moreover, 
they can hold intercourse, by means of gestures 
and sounds, only with living animals and such 
as are near them. On the other hand, man 
can communicate his experience by means of 
language and writing to contemporaries living 
at a distance and to future generations also. 
Just as we can hold intercourse with posterity, 
so can wc hold intercourse with the dead by 
reading and understanding what they have left 
for us in words orally transmitted or in writing. 
Thus is man able to defy time and space. 

Literature in its ‘ comprehensive sense- 
includes philosophy, history, science, and what 
we understand by literature proper. 

Religion is vitally connected with 
philosophy and ethics, as also to some extent 
with science. The prevalence in ages past and 
present, and in various countries, of religious 
music, religious dances, and of religious play¬ 
acting of various kinds, such as our jatraa aod 
kathnkatas and the mysteries and rairae’e 
plays of Europe, suggests a readily understood 
connection between religion on the one hand 
and music, dancing and some kinds of play¬ 
acting on the other. 

What connection, interchange and unity 
there may have been* between the material 
cultures—the arts and crafts, of the primitive 
and pre-historic races inhabiting different parts 
of the earth cannot properly be p discussed here. 
And even if it ware a relevant subject of 
discourse at this conferem / . I could not pretend* 
to be competent to speak on it. But in order 
just to indicate how. old may be the process , 
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perhaps unconscious, cultural exchange and 
unification, or of independent evolution of 
similar types of culture in regions situated far 
apart, I may mention that some of the motifs 
of the decorations on some pre-historic ancient 
earthen vessels found in Bihar are very similar 
to those on such objects found in the south of 
Europe, and that seals of the Mohen-jo-Daro 
type have been found in what was ancient 
Sumer. That even so far back as 5,000 years 
ago or more, people used to undertake distant 
travel or migration, was brought home to me 
when Colonel Seymour-Sewell, late Director of 
the Anthropological Survey of India, showed 
me in the Indian Museum a skull, found 1 among 
the ancient artifacts excavated on a site in the 
Indus Civilisation region, which in his opinion 
was certainly of a Mongolian or Chinese type. 

Tn later times Greek plastic art influenced 
Indian plastic art m Gandhara and its 
neighbourhood—though mainly in externals, 
as Sister Nivedita showed in The Modern 
Review, the motifs for the most part remaining 
Indian. 

The very finely polished Asoka pillar, 
with its magnificent capital, found at Sarnath, 
has been the occasion for a discussion as to 
whether this branch of Mauryan art was 
indebted to Persian art, or vice versa, or 
whether there was mutual indebtedness for 
influence and consequent unification. I merely 
rpfer to this topic and pass on, as this is not 
the occasion to dwell longer on it, nor am X 
qualified to do so. 

Art critics and historians of art will be 
able to say in what relation the frescoes at the 
Ajanta and the Bagh caves and those at Sigyria 
in Ceylon stand to one another, and in what 
relation again the frescoes in some monasteries 
in Tibet, whirh are distinctly Indian, recently 
discovered by Professor Tucei of Italy, stand 
to the Ajanta paintings. The paintings 
recovered 1 from the sand-buried cities of Central 
Asia bear witness to ancient India’s far-flung 
cultural influence. 

That the ancient sculpture, painting, 
architecture and the drama of both China and 
Japan were influenced by ancient Indian art is 
an admitted fact. Thjat many of the ancient 
specimens of art in Burma, Anam, Cambodia, 
and Siam, bear unmistakable signB of their 
direct or indirect Indian origin, is well known. 
I need not pause to dwell on the profound 
influence which was exercised on the culture 
* of these countries by Hinduism and Buddhism. 

| just refer in passing to theprobable 
migration of some Buddhist Asiatics to Mexico 


and some other parts of America in ancient 
times. 

That the ancient cultures of Java, Bali, 
Sumatra and Borneo, incudmg their architec¬ 
ture, sculpture, and some of their religious 
ritual, were of Indian origin, every school-boy 
ought to know now-a-days. Most of the 
people of Java have become Musalmans, but 
they have all kept their Hindu and Buddhist 
culture. Manuscripts of the Gita and parts of 
the Mahabharat have been found in Java.. 
Its shadow-plays relate to episodes from the 
Mahabharat. Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Roy of Ranchi, the famous anthropologist, has 
told me that the Chho dance or masked dance 
of some Chota Nagpur aborigines may be 
genetically connected with the shadow-plays 
of Java. The story of the Ramayan is 
sculptured on the stone walls of some ancient 
monuments of Java and Cambodia. The 
ancient script of the Philippine Islands was 
taken from the Pallava script of South India. 

All these show' how Indian culture has 
travelled, co-operated with and influenced many 
foreign cultures. • 

Coming to more recent times, we find art 
critics dwelling on the origins of what has been 
called the Mughal school of medieval Indian 
painting, which was essentially Indian. Here, 
as well as in the edifices built during the Mughal 
period of Indian history, there was cultural 
unity and co-operation between the Hindus and. 
Moslems. On this subject, writers like E. B. 
Havoll and Ananda Coomaraswamy are reliable 
guides. Besides Persian, some Chinese 
influence is also found in some of the water 
colours of this period. 

In the paintings of Ravi Varma and his 
followers and of Bombay presidency painters 
in general, except those like Kanu Desai, the 
influence of European art is predominant. In 
what has been called the Bengal School of 
Painting, originated by Abanindranath Tagore,, 
there was at first some Japanbse influence. I 
am not competent to speak on this subject; 
but I believe that this influence has been shaken 
off. Ajanta paintings influenced our painters 
very much. But they are striking out new 
paths for themselves. Gaganendranath Tagore 
stood and stands by himself. So does- 
Mr. Jaminiranjan Ray. In painting Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore is unclassed and stands by himself. 

There are various styles of dancing— 
Manipuri, Kathakali of Malabar, Kandian of 
Ceylon and the ordinary north Indian style. 
Rabindranath has been creating new dance' 
forms. I have seen some 90 photographs of: 
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dance poses of Siam in the collection of 
Mr. Bireswar Ganguly, advocate of Maymyo, 
Burma. Some of them are very similar to 
Indian poses. 

Ancient Indian music, with variations, is 
practised all over India by Hindus and Moslems 
alike. Some of its greatest exponents have 
.been Musalmans. Bengali Kirtan songs are 
perhaps a special creation of Bengal Baool, 
Bhatiali, and some other indigenous kinds of 
songs are Bengal’s own. So are Rabindranath’s 
numerous songs of various kinds 

Languages prevalent in areas very remote 
from one another influenced one another even 
in ancient times. In Sanskrit there are words 
<of non-Indian origin. So in old foreign languages 
•there may be words of Indian origin. From 
the medieval age down to our own times, the 
languages of different countries have borrowed 
many words from each other. Modern Indian 
languages contain words of Arabic, Persian, 
Portuguese, French, English and other foreign 
origin. Similarly English and other European 
languages have borrowed Indian words. For 
example, “ loot ” is an Indian word lifted from 
India. 

Conscious borrowing from European 
languages has been going on in India in the 
field of scientific technological terms. All 
these show linguistic cultural fellowship. 

In philosophy, the inter-relations of Hindu, 
Buddhist, Greek and Arabic systems of philo¬ 
sophy have been discussed by occidental and 
•oriental scholars. 

In science, the decimal system of notation 
has travelled from India to all parts of the 
world. This is not the occasion to discuss 
what other original scientific work was done 
in ancient India. In modern times, we are 
learning most things in science from the West, 
but also adding a little to the world's stock of 
•scientific knowledge ourselves. 

There has been, therefore, cultural fellow¬ 
ship in philosophy and science from ancient 
times. 

There was a time when some European 
Indologists used to fancy and say that the 
ancient Indian theatre and playing were derived 
from Greek prototypes. But perhaps even they 
have given up that theory, as it is false and 
untenable. 

From ancient times, literature in the form 
-of fables has performed long and successful 
journeys. How the stories of Panchatantra 
and Kathasariteagara have travelled to distant 
lands— sometimes via Arabia and in somewhat 
altered forms, is known to scholars. Other 


kinds of literature have also migrated to distant 
lands. The stories which are known by the 
name of The Arabian Nights have been trans¬ 
lated into all the principal languages of the 
world, including India. Some Persian works, 
like Firdousi's Shah Namch and Omar 
Khayyam’s Rubaiyat, have been translated 
into many languages, wholly or in part. 

Let me now confine myself to India, 
particularly to Bengal. Owing to Moslem 
influence, many Persian books have been trans¬ 
lated into Bengali, such as Hat.im Tai, Tuti- 
mama, Bahar Danesh, Gulistan, Laila-Majnui., 
etc. Under Mughal influence many Sanskrit 
works, such as some Vpanvihads, the Ramayan, 
the Gita, were translated into Persian. Such 
work brought about cultural unity between the 
followers of two faiths to some extent. 

In modem times, many books have been 
translated from one Indian language into another. 
As far as 1 am aware, the Bengali books so 
translated have been greater in number than the 
books from any other modern Indian language. 
But Bengal has not neglected the other Indian 
languages altogether. The Ramayan of Tulsi¬ 
das and his Dohas have been translated into 
Bengali, the Abhangs of Tukaram have been 
translated from Marathi, the Kural—that gem of 
Tamil literature, has been translated into 
Bengali, and so on. 

So, there has been cultural fellowship in 
the field of literary effort. 

As regards literary fellowship with the 
West, particularly with England, it may be 
stated here briefly that the modern Bengali 
novel, drama, short story and lyric are modelled 
on English patterns and are the indirect fruit 
of the deep-seated influence of English literature 
—though this influence has been so assimilated 
that there is nothing exotic in the works of the 
principal novelists, short story writers and 
writers of lyrics in Bengali. 

Some English novels, short stories and 
dramas, some French short storieB (mostly from 
English translations) and other works, and some 
Russian stories (all from English translations) 
have been translated into Bengali. Jyotirindra- 
nath Tagore translated some French works 
into Bengali. One of Selma Lagerlof’s novels 
has been translated into Bengali from the 
original Swedish by Lakshmiswar Sinha and 
published in Prabasi. * 

We have thus established some sort of 
literary fellowship with Europe. 

A few Japanese stories have also been 
translated* into Bengali. Hence it is not pi 
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painting alone that Japan has given something 
to Bengal. 

1 have spoken before of India’s cultural 
influence on many countries and islands of 
Asia. In modern times Europe and America 
have been influenced to some extent by some of 
India’s great Sanskrit and Pali works and by 
her Vedanta philosophy. That many Bengali 
books—notably those of Rabindranath Tagore, 
have been translated into English, perhaps 
gives some indication of India’s literary and 
cultural influence, however small, on Britain. 
Tagore’s works have been translated into some 
other principal European and some Asiatic 
languages also. Some books written in some 
other current Indian languages have also been 
translated into English. 

I have already taken up much of your time. 
I shall now conclude with some words on 
cultural unity in the sphere of religion. I shall 
not dwell on other social institutions, such as 
government and laws, marriage, etc. 

It cannot be said with truth that there was 
never any religious intolerance and persecution 
in ancient and medieval India ;—of modern times 
1 will not speak. But this can be asserted with 
truth that the indigenous religions of India and 
their adherents were not as intolerant and as 
fierce persecutors as the followers of some other 
faiths abroad. When Indian kings had the 
power to prevent the ingress and permanent 
settlement in the country of foreigners from 
abroad, even then the Jews settled here, the 
Parsis settled hero, the Nestorian Christians 
settled here, the Syrian Christians settled here, 
and some Armenians also came into this country. 
There were no anti-Jewish, anti-Parsi or anti- 
any-othcr-ancient-immigrant purges or riots. 
That shows the tolerant and hospitable frame 
of the indigenous Indian mind. 

I like the thing denoted by the expression 
religious tolerance, but not the phrase itself. 
For we have often to tolerate people who make 
a nuisance of themselves. I could wish there 
were a short expression signifying appreciation 
of and respect for faiths other than one's own. 
Of this virtue India supplies perhaps the earliest 
historical example. We all know that the 
emperor Asoka enjoined and practised equal 
appreciation and treatment of Brahmans and 
Sramans (Buddhist monks) alike. It is also 
on record that when, periodically, the emperor 
Harsha gave away all that his treasuries 
contained, Brahmans and Sramans, Hiftdus and 
Buddhists, were alike the recipients of what he 
gave. 

But a much earlier example may b<*given. 


In the days of the Buddha we find various 
religious sects mentioned but no mutual perse¬ 
cution. Some of the sects mentioned are: 
Padaka, Latuka, Nigantha, Puppha-eataka, 
Tcdandika, Ekasikha, Ajibika, Paribattaka, 
Siddhipatta, Kondapuggalika, etc. 

In the medieval age, the emperor Akbar set 
an example of cultural fellowship in the sphere 
of religion. Dara Shukoh, eldest son of Shah 
Jelian, was also a veiy liberal-minded man. 
His is the credit for a Persian translation of 
some of the Upanishads. 

In medieval times the spirit of cultural 
fellowship in the sphere of religion gave birth 
to a Dadu, a Kabir, a Rabidas, a Nanak, a 
Rajjab-ji, a Ramanand, and many another 
saint and sage of Hindu and Musalman extrac¬ 
tion. Of Nanak it is on record that he said: 
“I am neither a Hindu, nor a Musalman; I am 
the servant of all.” Of Kabir it has been said 
that when he died, Hindus and Muslims wanted 
to perform the funeral rites according to their 
respective faiths. But on removing the pall, 
only a heap of flowers was found. Perhaps 
that symbolizes religious and cultural fellowship 
and unity. 

It is to be noted that though these medieval 
saints and sages were liberal and unsectarian 
in outlook, they were at the same time essen¬ 
tially Indian in spirit. 

In modern times, there are records of 
Hindu-Moslem amity and fellowship. I will 
pick out only one. In Dr. Taylor’s Topography 
of Dacca, published in 1839, Ch. IX, p. 257, the 
following passage is to be found: 

“Religious quarrels between the Hindus and the 
Mahumedana are of rare occurrence. These two classes 
live in perfect peace and concord, and a majority of the 
individuals belonging to them have even overcome their 
prejudices so far as to smoke from the same hookah.” - 

Among individuals in India m modem 
times Rammohun Roy set the earliest and the 
most illustrious example of scholarly and deep 
appreciation of and respect for faiths other than 
his own. That as a Hindu he studied the 
Vedas and other Hindu scriptures in the original 
may not be surprising—though not many 
Hindus did it in those days or do it even now. 
But he studied the Jewish and Christian scrip¬ 
tures also in the original Hebrew and Greek, the 
Islamaic scriptures in the original Arabic, and the 
Jaina scriptures in the original Sanskrit. As 
a boy of 16, he crossed the Himalayas to Tibet 
to learn all about Buddhism. He was 
acquainted with the teachings of the medieval 
saints of northern India in Hindi. When at 
Paris, he began to learn the language of the 
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Zoroastrian scriptures. He respected all sects 
alike. 

With all his wide and deep scholarship in 
many oriental and occidental languages and his 
religious catholicity, he was a nationalist to the 
backbone. That there was no intellectual and 
spiritual Eurasianism in him is evidenced by 
his Bengali hymns, by the Sanskrit name, 
Brahma Samaj, chosen for the society of 
worshippers founded by him, by its order of 
divine service instituted by him, and by his 
editions of many Sanskrit scriptures, with 
translations. 

The Maharshi Dcvendranath Tagore, 
deeply imbued with Upanishadic lore, was 
devotedly fond of Hafiz, too. So was Raj 
Narain Bose, first president of the Adi Brahmo 
Samaj and grand-father of Sri Aurobmdo. He 
was a Sanskrit scholar, too. 

Keshub Chunder Sen gave the appreciation 
of-other faiths an institutional turn, as it were. 
One of his co-workers, Bhai Girish Chandra 
Sen, was the first to translate the Quran into 
Bengali, and to compile character-sketches of 
Moslem saints. Bhai Pratap Ch. Majuradar 
wrote “ The Oriental Christ.” Bhai Gour 
Gobinda Upadhyay wrote the Gita Samanvaya 
Bhashya, Bhai Aghornath Gupta wrote a life 
of the Buddha, and so on. 


The essentially national element in 
Keshub’s spiritual constitution manifested itself 
in his adoption and popularization of Vaishnava 
kirtan and religious dance. 

The late Babu Abinash Chandra Majumdar, 
a missionary of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 
translated the Sikh scriptures, Japnji and 
Sukhamani, into Bengali 

The teaching of Parainahansa Rama 
Krishna Dev, “*rn nn <w,” “As many 
doctrines, so many paths to the goal,” has 
popularized the appreciation of faiths other 
than one’s own. This doctrine and the spiritual 
attitude underlying it have been given greater 
publicity by his disciples than by any other 
body of religious men. 

The Swami Vivekananda and his co-workers 
and disciples have combined the monism of 
the Vedanta with the practical philanthropy of 
the West to a greater extent than any other 
modern Indian group of religious workers. 

The Theosoplucal Society has done much' 
for the promotion of appreciation of all faiths. 

May we be worthy of the teachings and' 
example of all those teachers, sages and saints 
of all lands and ages who have stressed the 
importance of religious fellowship and cultural 
unity! 

20rh April, 1938. 


THE BUDGET AND THE PACTS 

By Major D. GRAMAM POLE 


I have heard many Budget speeches in the 
House of Commons but none I think that was 
received with less enthusiasm than that of 
Sir John Simon, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which was delivered yesterday. 
The standard rate of Income Tax has been 
raised to five shillings and six pence in the pound 
and this rise has certainly startled many of the 
Government’s supporters. When one considers 
that even at the end of the Great War the 
highest rate of Income Tax was sue shillings in 
the pound, one realises what a heavy load on 
industry this tax is in peace time. During tlie 
present year it is expected that Income Tax 
alone will yield no less than three hundred ami 
forty-one and a quarter million pounds. 

At- beginning of the Great War the 


Income Tax stood at one shilling and eight pence 
in the pound. So that a large potential source 
of revenue remained to be tapped by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer during the War. 
Accordingly it rose from one shilling and eight 
pence in the pound to the six shillings at which 
it stood at the end of the War. But if war 
should come now there seems to be little left for 
taxation from this source. And one has to 
remember that it is the principal source of 
revenue on which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer relies. 

Our total expenditure in 1913-14 was under 
two hundred million pounds a year. This com¬ 
pares with our budgetteri expenditure for the 
current year of well over a thousand million 
pounds One can only wonder how long this 
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■can go on without radically lowering the 
standard of living of the people- And even the 
'budgetted expenditure does not tell the whole 
story, as Sir John Simon intimated that various 
•supplementary estimates would be brought m 
•during the year for rearmament expenditure and 
these would be met by loan. This of course 
will add to the total of the National Debt whien 
new stands at well over eight thousand million 
pounds. 

The duty on petrol is increased slightly. 
Twopence a pound added to the duty on tea will 
make little difference to the more comfortably off 
people, but will hit the working classes and 
poorer people very keenly indeed. As one man 
remarked to me in the House of Commons last 
night, “ it is certainly not an Election Budget.” 

Meanwhile the Prime Minister has been 
going ahead with his international pacts. The 
settlement with Ireland is indeed a distinct 
score for Mr. De Valera as he has settled over 
a hundred million pounds of annuities for a pay¬ 
ment of ten million pounds. The Agreement, 
however, is all to the good as it allows trade to 
flow freely between this country and Ireland. 
That will help not only the Irish cattle trade 
but also the British coal trade. 

The Agreement with Italy may or may not 
be a good thing ultimately. Certainly the 
benefits to Italy are greater than the potential 
benefits to Great Britain. Mussolini received 
such a slap in the face from Hitler by the latter’s 
sudden appearance on the Brenner Pass, 
Italy's northern boundary, that he was glad— 
and certainly the Italian people were glad—to 
have an appearance of friendship with Great 
Britain. To a certain extent it has “ saved his 
face ” in Italy. This Agreement, however, does 
not come into effect until Italy removes her 
troops and munitions from Spanish territory 
and there is no indication that Mussolini is in 
any hurry to do this. Indeed from time to time 
he publishes in Rome the lists of Italian casual¬ 
ties on the Spanish front. (One Spanish report 
gave the total number of Italian casualties in 
Spain at no less than 25,000.) 

But the Berlin-Rome axis is now operated 
from Berlin. And Mussolini has become 
practically a vassal of Hitler. The Italians 
have no reason to love the Germans, while the 
Germans despise the Italians. Indeed no sooner 
were the Germans established on the Brenner 
than they began to divert traffic from Trieste 
(.which of course has been in Italian hands since 
the Treaty of Versailles) to Hamburg. 

The next danger spot in Europe is Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Hitler has so far managed to^take 


over the territory now comprised in Greater 
Germany without war. But it is extremely 
improbable that he could deal with Czecho¬ 
slovakia in the same way. He can strangle her 
trade to a very great extent and perhaps force 
her to her knees in that way. But any direct 
attempt at incorporating any part of Czecho¬ 
slovakia in the Greater Germany is likely to 
be met with armed resistance. The consequence 
of that no one can foresee. France 
has already said that he would go to 
the assistance of Czechoslovakia. If France 
is involved in war, as things stand at present, 
Great Britain would be almost immediately 
dragged in since, m Mr. Baldwin’s words, our 
frontier is now the Rhine. Russia has also said 
that she would support Czecho-Slovakia. So 
that the World War that would ensue might well 
smash civilization. For the moment the out¬ 
look is very threatening. The claims of Herr 
Henlein on behalf of the Sudeten Germans are 
of such a nature, so one-sided and so presump¬ 
tuous (even demanding a reversal of Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s foreign policy) that they cannot and 
will not be conceded. But they seem to have 
the backing of the more or less official German 
press 

Disarmament, security, peace, all seemed to 
be possible, and indeed on the horizon, when the 
late Arthur Henderson was guiding the destinies 
of this country in the field of foreign affairs in 
1931. The advent of the so-called National 
Government in that year changed the whole 
atmosphere and we seem ever since to have been 
drawing steadily nearer to war. And the present 
Budget, with an expenditure of over one thousand 
million pounds, is the price we have to pay for 
our National Government with its policy—or 
lack of policy—on foreign affairs. No one feels 
any sense of security now. The bombing 
aeroplane, for which we are in great part respon¬ 
sible, is an invention of the devil which may yet 
lay London, the finest target in the world, in 
ruins. 

Great Britain still refuses to recognise 
Manchukuo as an “ independent State ” although 
Manchukuo is much more under the control of 
Japan than is Abyssinia under the control of 
Italy. The Italian conquest in Africa is by no 
means complete and so far is but dead sea fruit 
to Italy. But after the meeting of the League of 
Nations Council at Geneva early in May, Great 
Britain will recognise the Italian conquest of 
Abyssinia, incomplete as it is, while still continu¬ 
ing to refuse recognition to Manchukuo. 

It is a sad reflection that our principles have 
to be subordinated to our interests. But so it is. 
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Great Britain has asked the League Council, 
when it meets on May 9th, to put on its agenda 
an item to consider “ the consequences arising 
out of the existing situation in Ethiopia.” As 
the Manchester Guardian has rightly pointed 
out, the League is being used as a cover for the 
British negotiations with Italy. Abyssinia of 
course is still a member of the League and its 
representatives will attend the meeting. China 
also is a member of the League so that the 
decision about Ethiopia will not be unanimous. 
While China refuses to recognise Manchukuo, 
which was torn from her by force by Japan, she 
is not likely to recognise the King of Italy as 
Emperor of Ethiopia, a situation also brought, 
about by force. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of the 
Berlin-Rome-Tokio triangle neither Germany 
nor Italy is at all averse to making money at the 
expense of their ally by supplying arms and 
munitions to her enemy. The position in China 
has very much altered in the past few weeks 
Japan is by no means having it all her own way 
and her lines of communication arc very vulner¬ 
able China has an immense reserve of man 
power. Sixty per cent of all foreign war material 
going into China by way of Hong-Kong is of 
German origin and twenty five per cent of Italian 
origin. Russia has also been supplying some 
arms, although to nothing like the same extent 
Japan’s strength is gradually being weakened, 
while Russia is all the time getting stronger. 

Italy fears that Germany may one day wish 
to seize Trieste and so have an important 
Mediterranean outlet. By her seizure of Austria 
Germany has alienated Italy and the greeting 
that Hitler will receive in Rome next week will 
be more, on the surface than real 

Talks are at present going on in London 
between French and British Cabinet Ministers 
and their experts France has inaugurated a 
series of talks with Italy in an endeavour to come 
to an agreement somewhat similar to the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement of last week Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain is anxious to have a similar agreement with 
Germany. But this may be more difficult, to 
bring about and even if it were concluded it is 
doubtful how much reliance could be placed on 
the pledged word of Germany’s present rulers 
One of the most serious questions would be the 
withdrawal of the Germans and their armament* 
—and especially the latter—from Spain. France 
for safety established some of her principal 
munition works in the South and the German 5 ' 
have placed heavy batteries along the Franco- 
Spanish frontier, although Franco has no obvious 
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enemy there for their guns. If Germany is to 
retain this stronghold on the Frenoli frontier it 
is a very serious menace to France and would 
mean her keeping there a very large number of 
troops and munitions that in ordinary circums¬ 
tances would be employed elsewhere. This 
makes it all the more urgent lor both France and 
Great Britain to come to an agreement with 
Germany so that this menace on the French 
southern frontier may be withdrawn. 

To turn now from Europe to India. It is 
very significant that in newspapers like the 
London Tinier and Observer articles have 
recently been appearing suggesting that although 
Provincial Autonomy has been working very 
successfully so far, the real test will come when 
it is proposed to inaugurate Federation on the 
lines laid down in the Government of India Act. 
When one remembers the attitude of these 
newspapers, in particular at the time of the 
passing of the Act, it is interesting to read in the 
Times that the “ essential weakness of the 
Federation as embodied m the Act is that it seeks 
to unite two different systems of polity in onc- 
Goverament. There are, on the one hand, the 
democratic Governments of the British Indian 
Provinces, with Legislatures elected on a wide 
franchise and Ministries responsible to them. 
On the other, there are the Indian States, the vast 
majority of which are governed under a system 
which is strictly personal and undemocratic. 
Such an association i* without parallel, While 
it is true that- there is no constitutional anomaly 
in it, there is an element, of undoubted danger. 
In theory the danger eould be for both parties, 
for democratic British India as well as for the 
undemocratic Indian States But in practice it 
is only the States that will have to face a politi¬ 
cal problem. The reason is two-fold. Personal 
government in India is on the defensive, while 
democracy has all the prestige of a political 
theory in power. Further, the demand for 
democratic institution" is already gathering 
strength in Indian States and has to some extent 
the support fhv example) of the Paramount 
Power. The danger of democratic pressure on* 
the States is therefore inherent, whether the 
Federation comes into existence or not, and they 
have to face the problem of constitutional reform 
without delay.” 

The article goes on to suggest that the Rulers 
of the States will undoubtedly be courting serious 
trouble unless tbeijp representatives, one-third - 
in the Lower House and two-fifths in die Upper # 
House, are elected on a democratic basis as repre-" 
sentatives of the people and not merely as- 
nominees of the Rulers. ' 
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Lord Lothian, in hie two articles in the 
Observer, makes much the same point and it is 
true enough that it would be as easy to mix oil 
and water as it would be to make a harmonious 
Legislature out of the elements, democratic and 
autocratic, as laid down in the Government of 
India Act. 


Although no word of this has yet been raised 
in Parliament, it is very significant that feelers 
are being put out, without encountering much 
opposition, in the very newspapers that 
were most averse to these proposals while the 
Act was being hammered out in Parliament. 

London, 

27th April, 1938 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH MONEY? 

Bv RICHARD B. GREGG 

II 


Now We Can Understand Oub 
Troubles Better 

We all of us use money and we are all affected 
by its qualities. Since in our kind of civilization 
money is a means to power and economic 
security, the desire of practically all men for 
power and security makes them go after money. 
Since it is a store of value which all men re¬ 
cognize and also since it has all those other 
functions above-mentioned, it plays upon what¬ 
ever tendency man has for acquisitiveness, and 
by frequent and prolonged repetitions of slight 
stimuli it makes that acquisitiveness grow. 
Growth is inevitable from a great many repeti¬ 
tions of suitable slight stimuli. That is a law 
of life, which applies to intangible qualities or 
powers as well as to living tissues. All of us 
have impulses towards selfishness. Money plays 
upon and develops them. 

Frequent, regular and prolonged URe of tools 
(tangible or intangible) constitutes the most 
highly effettive way of forming definite habits, 
—for example, the military, industrial, scientific, 
and religious disciplines. So the steady use of 
money creates in us a strong habit of acquisi¬ 
tiveness, the less polite name of which is greed. 
This happens to the little man as well as to the 
great man. Other things being equal, the man 
who uses money most is subject to the strongest 
stimulus and tends therefore to have his acquisi¬ 
tive instincts most strengthened. Greed develops 
not because the rich man is bad but because the 
instrument we all use is defective. We are all 
directly tftt&£ed by money in different.degrees. 
In‘the absence of strong contrary stimuli, it 
affects Us according to the extent, of our posses¬ 
sion and use of it. Some form of ihoney is 


necessary, but the present form is very 
dangerous. 

Few of Our Ills Are Caused bv Wicked Rich 
Men. Much of the Fault Lies in the 

Multiplicity of Functions of Money 

Our troubles then,—community, class and 
national, both economic and social,—are not due 
to the original, inherent wickedness of scheming 
financiers and big industrialists, but rather to 
the defects of our economic counters and symbols. 
If those who do not. possess much money could 
realize this fact, they could avoid any attitude of 
personal resentment against individual rich 
people, or the rich as a class. On the other 
hand, these same considerations should enable 
rich people to understand more easily how and 
why it is that they are blamed for the ill-effects 
of money. The fault-finding is not all due to 
envy. Further more, if some sensitive rich men 
are troubled by the effects of their wealth or by 
the grave faults of our economic system, they 
may better understand the causes of these evils 
and join with others to make effective improve¬ 
ments. Such realizations, if they oan become 
widespread among all kinds of people, should 
help to lower the tensions of class feeling from 
both sides, and thus reduce danger of occasional 
violence. 

Rich men are caught in and adversely 
affected by the same economic tool which we 
all must use. They are not to be personally 
blamed for the results, nor are they to be con¬ 
sidered as devils. Of course not all rich people 
are noticeably affected adversely by their wealth. 
Some are very generous, simple, sensitive, 
and possessed of sympathetic imagination. 
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Nevertheless, with even the finest and strongest 
of them, money is a strain on their character, 
iust as the sooty air of cities is a strain on the 
health of city dwellers, or as working in cold, 
damp places predisposes people to rheumatism. 

I am not trying to excuse the abuses of 
power, the crimes and breaches of trust com¬ 
mitted by some rich men; I am trying to explain 
the causes. Just as slum environment and im¬ 
pairment of family life are the predominant 
causes of some kinds of crime, so the defects of 
money are a direct and predominant cause of 
other kinds of crime. Of course the slums them¬ 
selves and some impairment of family life are 
caused by the lust for money profit, and so we 
may say that indirectly or directly the desire 
for money profit is a cause of a very large part 
of all crimes. 

Yet again, I am not saying that the acquisi¬ 
tive urge is wholly evil or that we should try to 
suppress it completely. Just as with most of 
our elemental urges, it is, within limits, natural 
and beneficial to mankind, excepting a few saints 
not subject to ordinary rules. But if any natural 
powerful tendency or activity of mankind,—for 
example, sex or eating,—is constantly over- 
stimulated so that it becomes gigantic or out 
of all proportion to the others, then there is 
trouble. That is our difficulty with money. It 
constantly over-stimulatcs the normal and 
healthy tendencies of man toward acquisitive¬ 
ness, and develops an economic system which 
facilitates the exercise of every degree of avarice. 
It over-stimulates men’s fears. 

Don’t Look for a Scapegoat 

In this situation no good is done by trying 
to allocate blame and place responsibility upon 
any particular group of people. We are all of 
us jointly responsible for our failures to over¬ 
come our intellectual and moral laziness, for our 
failures to analyse more clearly, and to keep 
our judgment from being warped by selfish 
advantage. We ought to understand, to endure 
against temptation, to invent and apply economic 
instruments which will produce better moral 
results. 

Prebent Form of Money Organises Avarice 

I used to think that money was the heart 
of our economic and social system. Now I would 
say that the essence of our system is not an 
exterior thing but an inner attitude, a set of 
sentiments, a complex of several elements domi¬ 
nated by acquisitiveness or greed. Money in its 
present form is the symbol and instrument that 
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stimulates and organizes acquisitiveness, makes 
it easy, certain, and limitless. 

Trouble Increasing 

If we continue to use money in its present 
form, the continued concentration of ownership 
and of control of wealth and the consequent 
growth of monopoly are inevitable. In all 
business transactions there is the chance of loss, 
and in course of time losses come to all. The 
fellows with small capital can’t stand big losses, 
and drop out. The fellows with much can 
weather the storm, and then they absorb the 
business of the little men. With our present 
kind of money, the mathematical laws of fre¬ 
quency distribution necessarily produce con¬ 
centration of wealth and growth of monopoly. 1 
This means, before long, the complete destruction 
of almost all small enterprises and of the entire 
middle class in every country, together with 
suffering, violence, terror, tyranny and wars. 
Modem inventions including several new forms 
of money, have greatly accelerated this cumula¬ 
tive process within the last two centuries. And 
now in the United States we are painfully 
realizing, may be too late, that the desire for 
quick money profit has caused our farmers to 
use land in such a way that erosion by water 
and wind has destroyed and swept away vast 
areas of top soil, leaving a rapidly enlarging 
desert This is a danger worse perhaps even 
than war. 

Effect on Spiritual Values 

The comprehension of these qualities of 
money helps us to understand why it has had 
such a regrettable effect upon the church, upon 
other religious organizations, upon spiritual 
values, and upon individual and group morality 
everywherc.2 We can better understand why 
one cannot worship both God and Mammon, and 
why the rules of Buddhist monks and early 
Franciscans forbade them to use money and why 
the Bavls of Bengal are also reluctant to use it. 

Money hurts truth because it is ambiguous 
in its meanings, because it makes men try to 
squeeze all values into its one form, and because 
it pretends to measure accurately an unmeasur¬ 
able thing, namely, human trust and faith. It 

1 See L. Hogben— Mathematics far the Million, 
London, and W. W. Norton Co., New York, 1937, pp. 
589-590. 

* See J. A. Hobson— God md Mammon, Macmillan, 
New York and London, 1931 , also R. H. Tawney— 
Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, and The Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism by Max Web*?, 
Allen and Unwin, London. 
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stimulates greed and fear, and hence is divisive. 
It creates superiority and inferiority complexes. 
It causes frustrations and barriers of envy and 
jealousy. It does not stimulate respect for per¬ 
sonality, but frequently makes people humiliate 
and insult personality. It destroys the effective¬ 
ness of other values. Christian Church members 
follow the rest of men in behaving everyday as if 
they trusted money more than God or more than 
their fellow-men. Money makes people mis¬ 
conceive wherein their real and enduring security 
lies. Money tends to warp the imagination and 
to injure the sense of human unity. It shrivels 
love and often impedes its outward expression. 
It creates conflicts in standards and motives. 
Hence, in so far as purity of heart is synonymous 
with singleness of purpose, money greatly inter¬ 
feres with purity of heart. The use of money 
makes integrity of personal character difficult. 
Its multiplicity of functions operates to create 
intellectual doubts and indecision, both mental 
and moral confusion. These inner conflicts create 
suppressions with psychological and moral effects 
that we have learned in recent years to 
recognize.3 

Though money gives power, this power is ex¬ 
terior, and because of the moral effect of money, 
its possession and use tends to take away as 
much inner power from men as it gives to them 
externally. Indeed it probably takes away more 
than it gives. And it deprives them of the 
awareness of inner power, and thus detracts 
from the sense of spiritual reality. 

Money tends to create a certain kind of 
moral irresponsibility, partly because it creates 
barriers between people, partly because it 
operates over greater distances than can usually 
be bridged by human knowledge and sympathy, 
and partly because it makes its more thoughtless 
owners feel that they can do anything and then 
buy their way out. 

Moral Law in Society 

In relation to ideals, money is the great in¬ 
consistency whose constant use warps all our 
efforts at improvement. Several years ago 
Mr. Reinhold Niebuhr in his book Moral Man 
and Immoral Society 4 pointed out with great 
cogency that the individual man is capable of 
and fairly often does rise to great moral heights, 
but that groups and societies of men lag far 
behind in this respect. I believe that one cause 
for this is that money is the predominating tool, 

*See The Freudian fFish and Its Place in Ethics by 
Ei> p. Holt, Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1921, 
Chap. III. 
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energizer and binding force in the world today, 
and since it is so defective the group results of 
its common and constant use must be equally 
and indeed more defective. Since our civilization 
can be said to have money as one of its great 
foundation-stones, we can begin to see one 
important reason why our civilization is 
crumbling. 

If all these considerations be true, we can 
readily understand why so many idealistic 
ventures have failed in the course of a few years. 
They are brought to naught by the character of 
the means which they use. We can see why so 
many men of high promise in their youth fail to 
make good morally, why their idealism seems to 
dry up. 

Relation to Democracy and to Non-violence 

The believer in democracy must learn to 
realize vividly that the continued use of present 
forms of money will destroy his objective. 
Democracy is based on the belief that the 
opinion of every person has some value for the 
direction of the common life of the community 
and nation. It necessarily implies respect for 
human personality, a belief that personality, with 
its responsibility and initiative, is of the highest 
importance. Since the operation of money over¬ 
rides respect for personality and promotes 
economic monopoly, it strangles both the social 
and political forms of democracy. 

We feel helpless in the face of economic 
forces partly because of the momentum of our 
habits, but partly also because we are bound to 
the tools we have used so long that we now find 
them necessary. Money is the chief of those 
tools, and its defects make us impotent. 

The believer in non-violence must under* 
stand the defects and doceitfulncss of money, for 
if he remains ignorant of them he will be con¬ 
quered. Since deceitfulness is a form of in¬ 
tellectual and moral violence, he must learn how 
to meet and overcome it in this particular mani¬ 
festation as well as in the grosser form of 
physical violence. 

Because of the confused way the different 
functions of money act upon one another and 
upon people, money is gradually destroying 
mutual trust among people and among nations. 
As that process goes on, violence increases, both 
the violence of individuals and of governments. 
The decrease of mutual trust and the increase of 
violence mean before long the end of civilization. 

Money and War 

. We all recognize that important causes of 
modern war are economic. Raw materials and 
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markets are needed in order to make money 
profit. Munitions makers obstruct peace pro¬ 
posals and fan war scares and general apprehen¬ 
sion in order to make money. They realize vast 
sums out of war when it comes. Newspapers 
magnify international suspicions, jealousies and 
resentments in order to sell more papers. The 
money power of big advertisers warps the news. 
National prestige is measured largely in terms of 
money. Modern imperialism is largely motivated 
by desire for money power. Undue desire for 
money results in injustices and misrepresenta¬ 
tions which in turn create resentments and 
hatred, with probable overt violence On all but 
rare and relatively brief occasions the highly or¬ 
ganized power of money and financial concepts 
dominates directly or indirectly all essential 
departments of the government. Hence the 
stimulus that money supplies to greed and ex¬ 
cessive competition is considerably responsible 
for militarism and for the threat to civilization 
which modern war contains. Because of the 
ambiguity and diversity of the functions of 
money, its use does not clarify, resolve and 
settle conflicts. Instead, it confuses men's minds 
and ethical impulses, creates resentments, 
suspicions, jealousies, rivalries and hatreds. 
Thus it creates occasions for the use of 
violence. 

All nations are now engaged in economic 
warfare with one another constantly, and within 
each nation economic warfare goes on between 
different groups. Occasionally when this eco¬ 
nomic warfare reaches a critical stage it changes 
its form to military war and thus comes more 
clearly into the open. The change is more of 
outer form than of inner purpose or motive. 
Hence in order to do away with military warfare 
and its disastrous effects we must somehow do 
away with or greatly lessen economic warfare. I 
believe that suitable modifications in our chief 
economic instrument and stimulus, money, would 
do a very great deal to accomplish this end. 


A Relatively Simple Remedy 

When we come to consider possible remedies, 
we return to the point that a great 
many of the unfortunate effects of money 
come from the combination of several 
functions in one instrument. It is possible, 
then, that many of the defects of money 
in its present form could be eliminated by having 
a different kind of money for each of its present 
functions,—five or six separate kinds of money, 
—but linked together somehow so that transfers 
could easily be made from one form to another. 


Separating the Functions of Money 

As a matter of fact, thiB separation into 
different kinds of money according to function 
has already been done in part, and for the brief 
period it was in effect it worked well. I refer to 
the Btamp scrip w Inch was used in 1933 in over 
a score of towns and cities in the United States, 
also in Europe earlier. The English economist, 
Mr. J. M Keynes, approves of it in principle.5 
Professor Irving Fisher of America urges its 
adoption. He described it clearly and fully in 
a little book railed Stamp Scrip# 

The best form of stamp scrip separated the 
function of medium of exchange from all the 
other functions of money. It was only a medium 
of exchange, and it proved able to make the 
communities where it was used blossom like a 
rose all through the worst of the depression. Yet 
it was connected with the other functions of 
money by a simple device described in Professor 
Fisher’s book. Also it could be deposited in a 
bank and thus converted into a store of value 
in the hands of the bank to the equivalent value 
in ordinary money. But it could not be 
hoarded. The bank had to pass it on. 

I am not arguing here for the use of stamp 
scrip in the exact form that has been used. But 
I do suggest that it is not past the wit of man¬ 
kind to extend that idea and split up money into 
say five or six forms, corresponding to its five 
or six functions. Simple means could be devised 
for connecting these different forms and making 
each one transformable into another as need 
might arise. All of those modifications and 
devices are for the experts to work out. 

Analogy of Benefits from Improvement in 
Other Kinds of Symbols and Tools 
In all instances of a clarification or other 
improvement in a set of symbols, a great 
advance for mankind has resulted. For example, 
Arabic numerals in place of the clumsy Roman 
numerals and the limited alphabetic numeral 
system of the Greeks, constituted a great, rtep 
forward. The Hindu invention of the zero sign 
and place values for numbers was another 
immense advance. Similarly the invention of 
the symbols of differential and integral calculus 
proved a vast boon to mathematicians, scientists 
and engineers. Another great step was made in 
botany when Linnaeus invented his system of 

* The General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money, by J. M. Keynes, Macmillan, London and New 
York, 1936, pp. 234, 257-B. 

* Published by the Addnhi Co., New York, 1933. jSee 
also Men Without Money by W. Weishaar and W. W. 
Parrish, G. P. Putnams Sons, N. Y., 1933. 
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names to fit the classifications of plants. The 
same thing happened when new instruments were 
invented, such as the telescope, turret lathe, and 
spectroscope. The wide adoption and use of the 
steam locomotive caused great social change’s. 

Splitting complex substances into simpler 
forms has often yielded great benefits. For 
example, the fractional distillation of crude 
petroleum into benzine, gasoline, many grades of 
light and heavy oil, coal-tar, dyes, and parafine, 
each with well-marked characteristics and dis¬ 
tinct standardized uses, developed many more 
uses than the original substance had, and also 
produced vastly greater real wealth. In some 
of their uses such substances can be thought of 
as tools. 

Daylight saving, a simple shift in our time- 
measuring instrument, changes easily the habits 
of hundreds of millions of people. An improve 
ment in our money tool could rapidly and easily 
accomplish for some of our moral habits more 
betterment, I believe, than centuries of purely 
moral exhortation and training. The long and 
ugly history of avarice could be tapered off, and 
human greed could be reduced to manageable 
dimensions. The desire for power would be 
diverted into more direct and open forms which 
could be controlled by disciplined non-violent 
resistance. 

Relation to Socialism 

Socialists would probably say that in all this 
I am barking up the wrong tree,—that the real 
remedy for our social and economic troubles lies 
in having the government, as representative of 
all the people, take over and own and operate 
the means of production. Without going into 
the pros and cons of that remedy. I would point 
out that for it to operate successfully there must 
first be a strong and widespread growth in the 
spirit of co-opcration and mutual responsibility. 
When I say operate successfully I mean a 
number of things. I mean effectively in relation 
to the quantity and quality of goods produced 
and their distribution. Yet also I mean operate 
without an expensive and tyrannical bureaucracy 
and the enslavement of all the people. I mean 
economic justice but I also mean an increase in 
goodwill and in universal respect for person¬ 
ality, resulting in a vast decrease of violence, 
both within the country involved and in its 
relations with other peoples. Such a growth 
in co-operation, mutual responsibility, liberty, 
and respect for personality seem to me highly 
improbable if not impossible in our present 
Western culture, in which pecuniary values over¬ 
ride all others. A money reform of the sort 


herein suggested is, I believe, an essential pre¬ 
condition to the successful working of socialism, 
and I say it with all due respect for Russian 
accomplishments. For those who believe in 
Henry George’s thesis, my answer is the same. 
Until the harmful stimuli of present forms of 
money and the moral and intellectual confusions 
created by its use are removed, I doubt whether 
any other deep-going economic reforms can be 
permanently accomplished in the Western world. 
Modern society is so complex that there is no 
single root of or remedy for our ills, but there 
may be a certain chronological sequence or 
emphasis with which remedies must be appliwl 
in order to win permanent, all-round improve¬ 
ment. 

Money Reform Not a Panacea 

I do not believe that evil comes only from 
our environment, nor do I consider money the 
root of all wrong, or that there are no economic 
wrongs except those arising from its defects. I 
do not believe that human life was perfect before 
money was invented, or that some sort of reform 
of money would usher in on earth the Kingdom 
of Heaven, or that there are no causes of our 
present troubles more profound than the defects 
of money. Money reform is not a panacea. Yet 
all that I have said remains valid. Money has 
been of immeasurable service to the human race, 
and in some form we must and will retain i f . 
Every one of its functions is important and 
indeed indispensable. Nevertheless, we must 
realize its present intrinsic qualities and the 
indubitable effect which the regular and pro¬ 
longed use of a tool has upon those who use it. 
I believe it is time to analyze and understand 
clearly and fully the defects and dangers of our 
present forms of money, and try to remedy them. 
Like all man-made things, money has imperfec¬ 
tions. and some of these defects can be removed. 

Details of the Proposed Remedy 

Having now stated the proposal in general 
terms, we naturally want to examine it in more 
detail in order to see and weigh its possible 
implications. 

Stamp scrip was invented by a German 
named Gesell in the Argentine in 1890, was used 
successfully in Germany in 1919, with marked 
success in 1931 in Bavaria and Austria, and in 
1933 as above stated, in over a score of towns 
and cities in the United States. In most 
instances in America the wrong form of it was 
used and had no great success, but where the 
right form was used it was very effective. Even 
the defective forms were decidedly helpful in 
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several cases. In the right form the function of 
a medium of exchange was separated from all 
the other functions of money, and a special form 
for this one function was issued. 


A piece of stamp scrip of the effective kind 
is shaped about like a ten-rupee note but has a 
distinctive colour and design so that it cannot 
be mistaken for a ten-rupee note. It bears on 
its face the name of the issuing community or 
private organization, its denomination (say one 
rupee) to make its purchasing power equivalent 
to that of the regular currency. On the back of 
the scrip is a set of 52 squared spaces, each 
dated to indicate the successive Wednesdays of 
the year. The community or organization which 
k issued the scrip sells distinctive little adhesive 
stamps for one pice each, and one of these stamps 
must be stuck on the appropriate square for it 
each Wednesday in order to make the scrip 
continue valid. Wednesday is chosen for this 
so as to be several days removed from industrial 
payday. By agreement among most or all of 
the shops, employers, and, if possible, one bank 
in the given community, the scrip would be 
accepted in payment for commodities of all 
kinds, and in payment of wages, local taxes, etc. 
But its effectiveness lasts only from one Wednes¬ 
day till the next, being renewable only by putting 
a fresh one-pice stamp on the next unfilled 
square on the back of the scrip each Wednesday 
as it comes around. At the end of the year 
fifty-two such stamps have been affixed, mean¬ 
ing that Re. 1-0-4 in “real" money has been 
paid in to the issuing agency. This redeems the 
pne rupee denomination of the scrip, and the 
|8light excess of four pice pays the cost of priet- 
^ing and issuance, with a possible tiny remainder 
left to accumulate for a community health fund. 
.Thus the scrip is self-liquidating. 

In the towns where it was used this scrip was 
a common medium of exchange and could be 
banked or invested, but it could not be hoarded 
' in that form. It was good for only one week at 
a time, and its validity could be extended only 
from week to week and only by putting on a 
stamp costing one pice or the equivalent in the 
currency of the country where it was used. This 
scrip, you see, is not a store of value. The long¬ 
time element, necessary for a store of value, 
has been separated from it by the weekly stamp 


device. 

The communities which used this scrip had 
. their economic life going on busily, no 
unemployment, and no economic troubles to 
speak of. Numerous public works were com¬ 
pleted by its use. Shops which at first refused 
•to take it found the trade all going to the others, 


and so they joined the others. The speed of 
circulation of the scrip in the American towns 
which tried it was about four times that of the 
average dollar in normal times and about 
twelve times that of an average dollar during 
the depression. People would pass the scrip 
along so as not to have to pay for the little 
weekly stamp. The weekly stamp acted like an 
inescapable, confiscatory tax on hoarding. From 
the point of view of the tradesman, the weekly 
stamp was like a small tax, about 2%, on new 
business which otherwise he would not have had 
at all. 


Opinions of Two Economists 

Professor Fisher, in the book mentioned, 
describes all the details, mode of operation, mode 
of installation arguments and history of stamp 
scrip, and criticises its different forms. Ho 
states that the speed 1 of circulation of money is 
the most baffling factor m the stabilization of 
the price level, and that stamp scrip would 
regulate that speed better than anything else, 
lie says that it gives buying power to the 
consumer, and supplies him the compulsion to 
use it. He says that it would not constitute 
inflation because it is tied to actual consumer 
transactions, is issued only against actual goods 
and services, and is therefore limited. It may 
be added that since stamp scrip is not a store 
of value, but only a medium of exchange, the 
chances of inflation through it are very slight. 
It restores exchange to normal, but not being a 
form of credit it has no tendency to balloon. 
Nor does it constitute bad money which, 
under the operation of Gresham’s law, would 
tend to drive out sound money. It docs not 
drive out money but steps into the gap left by 
the so-called good money when it previously was 
retired from circulation because it was hoarded. 
Since stamp scrip supplements the failure of 
ordinary money in times of great distress, it 
can hardly be called “ bad money ” Indeed, 
the separation of the medium of exchange from 
the other functions of money would probably 
put an end to Gresham’s law, thus making a 
new element of stability and security in the new 
forms of money. 

Mr. J. M. Keynes in his latest book above 
referred to also approves of the idea behind 
Rtamp scrip but believes that some modifications 
should be introduced in order to make it 
generally successful. 

The Linkage of Functions 

The stamp scrip, though being only a 
medium of exchange, was connected with the 
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other functions of money. It was tied to ordi¬ 
nary money by the device of the weekly small 
stamp. Also it could be deposited in a bank 
and thus converted into a store of value in the 
hands of the bank to the equivalent value in 
ordinary money The bank of course did not 
keep the scrip but passed it out to its customers, 
putting it immediately back into circulation, 
just as it usually does with the ordinary ten- 
rupee notes which you and I may deposit, only 
more quickly. Other connecting devices could be 
invented for use between the other forms of 
functional money which I have suggested. 
These forms could be integrated with our bank 
checking system, probably through modifications 
of the present form of chocks. The connecting 
links between the different forms of money would 
need to be some speeific devices aering in 
definite, uniform fashion 

Possible Devices 

The function of a store of value might be 
represented by specially colored paper bills 01 
several kinds, valid only for stated periods. 
Then the appropriate kind could be used in 
relation to the special kind of work to be done. 
The speeds of conversion of different, raw 
material into finished products, and the speeds 
of transport of different commodities might be 
governing factors here. One kind might be 
valid only for the maximum expectation of life 
of a person, thus doing away with some of the 
difficulties of unlimited inheritanci of wealth 
Perhaps there might be an agricultural scrip 
valid only for a year or for a season, with oi 
course a inode of translating it into the store-of- 
value form or some other. Or if all banks were 
operated by the Government, storage of value 
might be confined only to bank accounts, with 
perhaps special ..rrangements as to the special 
kind of stored value represented by rights to 
money income inherent in corporate or Govern¬ 
ment securities. Especially largo amounts or 
long terms of credit might be limited io com¬ 
munity or governmental use. 

All of these modifications and devices are 
for the experts to work out. 

Some form of stamp scrip money, by 
separating the medium of exchange function 
from all the others, would make it much easier 
for the Government or the Central Bank System 
to control the quantity of currency and its speed 
of circulation. This would in turn make 
possible better control of fluctuations in the 
measure of value funotion, and hence would 
stabilize prices of all commodities, Since the 
medium of exchange is, for the great' majority of 


people, the most important function of money, 
stamp scrip could well be adopted pending the 
working out of the other forms, thus beginning 
promptly with the most important change. We 
do not need to wait until all the forms are 
worked out in complete detail. 

If a separate form of money were created' 
to act only as a measurable symbol of trust and 
credit, I believe that its divorce from the other 
present functions of money would do much to 
release people’s minds from the confusion 
between symbol and reality in relation to mutual 
human trust, faith, credit and belief. Thu 
reality of that imponderable state of mind and 
feeling would become stronger. Also I belie »-e 
certain other doubts would be resolved. 

One Criticism and Its Answer 

For instance, a critic of these ideas might 
well say that although the trust which people 
have in Mr. A. because of Ins conduct for many 
years is an undoubted reality and asset for 
Mr. A., yet as an asset it depends upon Mr. A s 
having lived in that community for a consider¬ 
able number of years and his continuing to live 
there Suppose he wants to move elsewhere, 
ought he not to be able to “ cash in ” on that 
asset and take it with him to the new place? 
That is, ought not the symbol to have reality 
and value by itself? What if his business keeps 
him always on the move? 

My proposals do not really present this 
difficulty. The means by which value is created 
or stored need not be the same as that by which 
it is transferred, yet one form could be trans¬ 
lated by appropriate devices into the others. 
The wise merchant’s conduct gradually builds 
up a fund of individual and community trust in 
him and that trust expresses itself to a large 
degree m money tokens. To the extent that it' 
does so, he can transfer it to a new place. 
That part of it which docs not so express itself 
cannot be immediately transferred to another 
place. Some of it may later find a transferable- 
expression. Some of it will remain permanently 
in the community. It will be part of the 
evidence, part of the foundation of past acts 
which have given all the people of that com¬ 
munity a common faith m humanity. That is 
the ease at present and would continue to be so 
if changes in money were put into effect. 
Nobody can pump out of the community every 
bit of trust which his honest deeds have created, 
We should be glad to leave with the community 
a considerable part of that trust, for it goes 
to form an environment of security for us and! 
our children. Our little daily acts grow like a 
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•coral reef. Trust is not, and cannot be made, 
a wholly unilateral affair. An attempt to make 
it so creates resentment and mistrust. Indeed 
a person’s willingness to leave behind him some 
of the trust he has created, to “ lose ” some of 
it to the community, is itself one of his assets. 
He recognizes the truth of life that time and 
repetition are necessary for growth, that all 
humanity is one, so that he cannot act merely 
for and unto himself. The more richly and 
vigorously he has lived upon this basis, the less 
he loses when he moves to a new locality. His 
life has become more widely known and his 
character is stronger and more quickly realized 
in the new community. 

Furthermore,*a person’s mode of action and 
its results became part of his character and are, 
to careful observers, perceivable in his eyes, 
mouth, voice, carriage, and manners. If he 
moves to a new town, he takes his character 
with- him and it is perceived by the strangers 
there instantly and to a large extent the longer 
he stays there So some of the trust which the 
first community had in him he carries when¬ 
ever lie goes, not in his pocketbook but in his 
body and personality It cannot be stolen 
from him. 

We dare not try to separate ourselves 
entirely from the community in this matter of 
we&lth or in any other matter Nor should we 
try to externalize and express in tangible, 
transferable form all the trust which we feel 
towards others or which they feel towards us 
We would lose both inner and outer security and 
power, more important to our life than any 
tangible thing Indeed, one of the great 
dangers of our present form of money is that it 
turns into individual fortunes the wealth created 
by the community, and then trust, good will and 
moral health wither and decline. In this respecl 
money has acted like private appropriation of 
community-created values in land, the effect* 
of which were so clearly stated by Henry 
George. 

Some Results op Separating Money’s 
Functions 

Since so many of the evil results of money 
have come from this combination of many 
functions in one instrument, it seems highly 
probable that the separation of those functions 
and the provision of a special instrument for 
■each function would go far toward solving many 
of the troubles which now encompass us. This 
separation of functions with a particular medium 
for each would also make it possible to see far 
more clearly the problems within the limits of 


each function and thus hasten further reforms. 
For example, it would probably then be much 
easier to solve the difficulties involved in having 
a tangible measure of so subjective, subtle and 
fluctuating a thing as value, and to decide more 
surely the merits of proposals to have instead 
a measure of energy conversion. We could 
more readily reach a sound conclusion whether 
to abandon permanently the gold standard. We 
could consider with more charity and wisdom 
the question whether to place a limit on the 
function of storage of value. Again, the 
problems whether to adopt the social credit 
scheme of Major Douglas, or to permit credit 
to continue to be issued by private banks 
operating for private profit, could be treated 
more wisely and perhaps with less heat than 
at present. The proposed separation of money 
functions and of their operations would permit 
sound discrimination and therefore wise choices 
and decisions, and would make possible a con¬ 
trol of results and a vastly sounder moral 
situation.? 

lake machinery, money has given man an 
exterior power of control over his fellows out 
of all proportion to his inner powers,—his 
self-control and wisdom. This lack of proportion 
between his inner and his outer powers makes 
inevitable many immoral results from the use 
of money. It would be irresponsible and 
immoral of me to try to operate an airplane 
before I had developed understanding of its 
mechanisms and controls, had acquired skill in 
handling it, knew where I was going, and cared 
more for human life than for machines or for 
the thrill of flying. Without those preconditions, 
my trying to fly would involve grave danger to 
others as well as to myself. But the construc¬ 
tion of the airplane might conceivably be 
greatly simplified so that it would be much more 
nearly fool-proof, self-balancing, etc. Then 
the skill required for its successful operation 
would be within my reach and conscious respon¬ 
sibility. Then my use of it. might involve but 
little danger, and so not be immoral. Similarly, 
by correcting the form and functions of money 
we may make it more nearly related to man’s 
present inner power of self-control and wisdom. 
Such a change may even strengthen his self- 
control. 

Our social and moral relationships are 
largely expressed in economic modes. Since our 
economic language,—-money.—is clumsy, inaccu¬ 
rate, inadequate, ambiguous, and variable, our 

T See The Freudian Wish and its Place in Ethics bj 
E. B. Holt, Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1929, Chap. Ht 
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morals are gravely hampered. If money can 
be corrected and improved, an immense load can 
be lifted from the entire human race. I am 
thoroughly optimistic about human nature. As 
soon as it is given proper environment and pro¬ 
per tools, economic, moral and intellectual, the 
race will enter a new era of happy development. 

If we understand how the stimuli of the 
defects and pressures of money have warped 
men’s characters, and that the substitution of 
better stimuli can again cause pound growth, wc 
renew our faith in the possibilities of improving 
our social and economic systems without 
violence. 

Maybe No Immediate Adoption 

It is not likely that such changes will be 
adopted while we continue on our present level 
of economic recovery. The failure of the recent, 
attempt to adopt stamp scrip in Alberta indicates 
this improbability. But when another very big 
depression comes, there is a fair chance of stamp 
scrip being more widely used, and perhaps 
permanently continued. It might be begun even 
now in communities where the proportion of 
unemployed is very high. This use would lift 
much of the burden of unemployment from local 


governments. People are more likely to change 
their ideas and habits during periods of general 
insecurity than at any other time. Often such 
changes are regressions, like the tendency to 
violence. But the change I advocate Would be 
a progression and would do much to end the 
insecurity. 

Benefits of Clear Understanding 

In any case, if people get a clearer idea of 
the defects of money and its influence upon them, 
they have taken the first step toward freedom 
from those bad effecta. The truth shall make 
you free. Only when vJe understand the causes 
of disease and health can we make sure progress 
to health? A person who knows all about a 
complex and dangerous instrument and its effects 
on him is less apt to be hurt by it than one who 
is ignorant of its parts and working. One who 
has the right inner attitude can take as a joke 
what another man would consider as an insult. 
A elear understanding of the dangers of money 
will make less insidious the temptation'placed 
upon some leaders to sell out their cause. Such 
understanding will help those who are trying 
to live rightly. It will help all of us. 


CONGRESS COTTON COMMITTEE’S REPORT 

By S. P. PALEKAR 


It is now three months since the Teport of 
the Congress Committee on cotton was pub¬ 
lished. The comparatively long time that I 
have taken in putting together the following 
criticism will, it may be hoped, prove to be an 
indication not of any laxity of thought but of 
the profundity of the subject itself. 

The report can be conveniently divided to 
embody the following measures:— 

(1) Curtailment of area under cotton. 

(2) Loans against cotton. 

(3) Facility regarding rent or revenue. 

(4) Freight reduction. 

(5) Export subsidy. 

(6) Prohibition of the imports of finer 

cotton. 

(7) Changing over to superior varieties 

of cotton. 


(8) Regulation of " Teji“Mandi” 

operations. 

(9) Control of ginning and .pressing 

factories. 

The report says that the present slump in 
Indian cotton is due to the policy of economic 
self-sufficiency pursued by foreign countries. 
The whole position of Indian cotton today may, 
therefore, be summarised as one in which there 
is an exportable surplus of raw cotton and the 
prices realized by the cultivators are ridi¬ 
culously low. In view of this situation the 
proposal of the committee to restrict the area 
under cotton sounds quite reasonable. For that 
would imply a smaller number of persons 
engaged in the cultivation of cotton and conse¬ 
quently a smaller number of people that would 
bo hit adversely by the slump in world cotton 
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prices. Furthermore there seems to be a tacit 
presumption that this would decrease the world 
supply of cotton and would raise the world 
prices. Now this will not be the actual state 
of things. Though India provides a fairly large 
portion of the world supply it has not yet 
attained that supreme stage to be in a position to 
formulate and dictate the tone of the world- 
market. Moreover, one cannot positively say 
that the prices of cotton will never go up. If, 
however, they do go up, in course of time, say 
by fortuitous circumstances as a world war, 
the cultivator would be robbed of the blessings 
of such a rise which bp would have enjoyed in 
the ordinary course qf things. 

The committee' does not seem to have 
explored all the possible channels of aleviat- 
ing the present distress of the cottongrowers. 
Too much stress is laid on facilitating the 
export of the surplus cotton. There is no men¬ 
tion of the possibility of wiping out the surplus 
’by internal absorption. This could be effec¬ 
tively achieved by giving a powerful stimulus 
to the cotton mill industry, by improving it on 
the most up-to-date lines and thus enabling it 
tc absorb the surplus of raw cotton and to 
convert it into manufactures which would then 
be exported. This was hinted a couple of 
months ago in the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly when the need for an aggressive and 
progressive policy of industrialization was 
urged upon the Government. This would pre¬ 
vent the export of raw cotton which, like the 
export of any raw material, is always accom¬ 
panied by disastrous consequences to the 
economic development of any country when 
the same raw material is imported from abroad 
as a manufactured commodity for home 
consumption. 

This brings us to the question of growing 
cereal and 1 fodder crops on land given up for 
cotton. Now the selection of the cereal, on 
which depends the entire success or failure of 
the proposals, would be such an extremely 
difficult and technical problem that the slightest 
miscalculation would involve the cottongrower 
into complete ruin. Moreover this change 
from money crops to food crops savours of a 
gradual move towards the ideal autarchy 
which doctrine would never tolerate a state- 
subsidy given for the export of any raw 
material, far less cotton. 

11 To Strengthen the holding capacity of 
the cotton cultivators and with a view to pre¬ 
venting excessive seasonal decline in prices” 
the committee recommends “loans at 2 per 
cent through the Imperial Bank against a 
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deposit of cotton.” This problem of agricul¬ 
tural credit is at present being tackled by the 
Reserve Bank. I do not at all thereby sug¬ 
gest that the proposal is out of place or super¬ 
fluous but feel that it will be very difficult 
to implement the proposal so long as branch¬ 
banking is not fully developed in India. 

It is not quite clear what the committee 
means by “ dealers ”. If, as it seems, it com¬ 
prises the adatya and a host of other 
middlemen, their low holding capacity and the 
necessity of giving them any relief may be 
seriously doubted 1 . 

So far as the relief proposed to be given 
tG a cultivator who is unable to pay the land 
revenue or rent is concerned, it must be noted 
that the Congress governments will be faced 
with the same difficulty which will confront the 
Madras Government with regard to the agri¬ 
cultural debt relief sought to be given in that 

E rovince. The Government will get only a 

azy notion, a misty fragment, of the ability 
or the inability of a particular cultivator to 
pay Hie land revenue or rent. Thus there is 
every chance of this charity being misplaced. 
But, of course, the Government would say that 
these things cannot be helped. The sun shines 
both on the rich and the poor alike. 

Referring to the freight reduction the 
committee says that the cultvator invariably 
gets a price in which the freight is fully 
discounted. Freight reduction if any therefore 
will not reach the cultivator. Now it is curious 
to note that in spite of this the committee had 
further recommended that, 

“ The Government of India should devise a scheme 
for reduction of freight on consignments which are 
intended for export and which in fact are exported.” 

But the committee does not seem to have 
regarded the export subsidy in the same light. 
The export subsidy would never go to benefit 
the cultivators but the middlemen who at pre¬ 
sent hold almost all the stocks of surplus cotton 
as the holding power of the Indian agricul¬ 
turist is deplorably low. Even taking it for 
granted that it will somehow or other filter 
through to the cultivator, one is forced to the 
conclusion that it is a virtual negation of the 
first proposal to restrict the area under cotton. 
For the cultivator on his part will be tempted 
to grow as much cotton as possible, being 
goaded on by the certainty of the State under¬ 
taking to dispose it off at its own oost. In this 
connection the financial aspect of the subsidy 
should not be overlooked as it will mean 2 
further drain on rile Exchequer whose soli¬ 
darity is already threatened by such schemes 
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as those of prohibition, technical education, 
agricultural relief, rural development and many 
others. If therefore more importance is to be 
given, as it should be given, to the interests 
of the cultivator, it must be admitted that a 
production bounty given to him would reach 
him more directly through a reduction in the 
land revenue and rent than the export subsidy 
which would be of use to him only at some 
remote time when he w'ould become aware of 
it. Thus a production bounty would be more 
desirable not only to minimize the present dis¬ 
tress but also to expedite the economic deve¬ 
lopment of the country. 

As regards this export subsidy the Repjit 
says that extraordinary inducements are being 
held out to cotton purchasers by America and 
it is not right that India should allow her 
customers, through neglect, to be “ snapped by 
the United Stales. Serious measures should be 
contemplated for an export subsidy.” The 
committee’s argument for this subsidy is the 
“ difficulty of exporting Indian cotton due to 
its being above parity in relation to the prices 
of foreign cotton.” 

Now, I have already emphasised above 
the fact that the export of any raw materia^ 
particularly one so valuable as cotton, should 
never be the ambition of India who is now on 
the threshold of a new epoch in the history of 
its industrial development. The admission at 
the very outset, by the committee, of the policy 
of economic self-sufficiency followed by other 
nations coupled with its recommendation for 
stimulating exports of cotton leads to a logical 
contradiction If the torcign nations are in¬ 
flamed w’ith a spirit of economic nationalism 
and are determined to be independent of any 
other nation for the supply of their needs, of 
what use is an export subsidy? It will only 
go to facilitate the export of a commodity that 
is not wanted outside Under these circum¬ 
stances, if may reasonably be asked why the 
State should bear the burden of the difference 
between the home-price and the foreign-price 
of cotton and t.he consumer be unduly saddled 
with a tax, however small, “to recoup the 
expenditure on the subsidy” as the committee 
lms suggested? 

The ambition to compete with a resource¬ 
ful country like America is, indeed, a glorious 
one. But let* us compute our rival properly. 
Let as not forget the fact that whatever cotton 
America exports today is the residue after 
all her enormous industrial requirements are 
fully satisfied. On the contrary our exports 
represent the blood of our futunp industries 


which have at present fallen innocent victims 
to the lethargy of the State and its prejudice 
against the industrialization of India. Let us 
therefore keep our resources within the country 
and also at the same time follow a vigorous 
policy of extensive industrialization not only 
as a temporary measure of retaliation but also 
as a permanent effort to march shoulder to 
shoulder with other nations towards the goal 
of economic salvation. 

The committee, under the same heading, 
has also suggested; 

“The textile industry, both hand and machine, 
should be assured adequate protection against cheap 
foieign cotton goods, if necessary.” 

Now if the committee is so anxious about 
maintaining the status and position of our 
industries in the home-market why did it not 
also consider the problem of furthering the same 
in the world of manufactures abroad? The 
very conspicuous absence of even a mention of 
a production bounty i<* enough to prove that 
they did not do so 

The committee deplores the action of 
several nnllowners and cotton merchants in 
actively negotiating for the import of American 
and African cotton. The Report says: 

“ Thi-, threatened invasion of foreign cotton, when we 
have an unmanageable amount of surplus in India, 
is one which it is the imperative duty of the State to 
ward off. We feel it is necessary i» ask for total prohibi¬ 
tion of the import of cotton of one inch staple and below, 
from whatever source. We lecommend that all pro¬ 
vincial governments in whose area cotton is giown should 
urge the necessity of «uch a measure on the Government 
of India.’” 

Here one. feels that total prohibition 
of the imports of finer cotton will react un¬ 
favourably upon the Indian cotton-mill 
industry which is developing rapidly and has 
a promising and bright future before it. Let 
it be clearly understood that I hold no brief 
for the millowners. Yet I am forced to 
remark that it will be an injustice done to 
them who will lose sight of their prospective 
high status in the sphere of world manufac¬ 
tures, by being forced to have recourse to 
inferior qualities of indigenous cotton which 
does not lend itself with any great felicity to 
the manufacture of finer cloth without being 
mixed. Therefore imports of finer cotton, in 
however small quantities, are absolutely essen¬ 
tial if finer cloth is to be produced from home¬ 
grown cotton. The committee perhaps having 
realised this difficulty, has also recommended 
changing over to superior varieties. But in 
the meanwhile we must avail ourselves of the 
imports, if only as a pair of crutches which 
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will be discarded when we shall not need them 
any more. Incidentally, if the changing over 
is to be successful we must resort to a proper 
classification and a careful selection of seeds 
rather than to “ acclnnmtization of exotics.” 

As noted above, the committee has recom¬ 
mended changing over to superior varietes of 
cotton. We may here pause to ask ourselves 
the question: Why was it that the Indian 
cultivator did not take to superior varieties 
in the past 9 Was it. due to ignorance? 
Conservatism? No Tt was due to practical 
commonsenso. lie did not take to superior 
varieties mainly because they do not pay him 
To ripen fully thp superior vaviety takes from 
about, two to three months more than the inferior 
one The poor cultivator being very much hard- 
pressed cannot manage to stand the dolav. 
Moreover, the longer time of waiting introduces 
the clement of the vagaries of the season and 
the possibility of pestilence to crops. 
Secondly, the inferior variety is more prolific 
i.r., the yield per acre is definitely greater than 
that of the superior one. Thirdly, the inferior 
variety, it has been found by experience, can 
resist diseases much more strongly than the 
superior one which succumbs to them very 
easily. And finally, the ginning percentage is 
greater in the case of inferior variety which 
yields more lint than the superior one which 
yields more seeds. I am not here making out 
a ease for the cultivation of inferior quality 
but I fail to see how the execution of this 


proposal will be possible or paying to the 
cultivator. 

Coming next to the i egulation of " Teji" 
“ Mandi ” operations (forward transactions! 
the committee states that these should be 
strictly contioiled and recommends an enquiry 
to be held by the Bombay Government. I 
hope the committee has not in mind their total 
suppression on German lines. There is such 
a tiling as healthy speculation which has its 
own advantages. And if control is proposed' to 
bo exercised' on these forward transactions, it 
will be very difficult, if not quite impossible, 
to distinguish between rational speculation and 
speculative speculation. Moreover it is high 
time that we realised the despiriting delays 
caused by holding enquiries the results of 
which, it. is common experience, only rot in the 
obscurity of the secretariat pigeon-1 ioles. We 
have had enough of committees, commissions, 
reports, enquiries and a host of other things in 
the past. What is now wanted is action—a 
strong, deliberate and determined action. 

In conclusion, the report says: 

“ Owners of gins and presses combine for exploiting the 
distress of the farmer by forcing him to pay excessive 
charges.” 

Therefore it recommends: 

“Government regulation to bring down the charges to 
competitive level.” 

This needs no comment. But it may be 
suggested that it will be very difficult to lay 
down an equitable maximum. 








LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN PRE-BUDDHIST INDIA 

By RATILAL MEHTA, m.a. 


The aim of the present paper is to give a 
glimpse of the administration of a village, in 
so far as it is reflected in the Jataka stories. 
Here it is taken for granted that the Jataka 
stories give a reflection of the life and thoughts 
of the period just preceding the Buddha, of the 
period which can well be called the Mahajana- 
pada period —approximately ranging from 600 
BC. to 800 B.C.i These simple folk-tales give 
us a wealth of information about the life of the 
masses of those days. 

There can be no doubt that such extensive 
states as Kasi and Kosala, Anga arm 
Magadha, Assaka and Kalinga which flourished 
during this period had well-marked boundaries 
and distinctions and were divided into different 
administrative units, provinces or districts and 
villages. Though we, unfortunately, do not 
get much information about the provincial or 
the district administrative arrangements, it is, 
nevertheless, conceivable that, officials like the 
rajjitgahaka amaccasZ or rajukas 3 were the 
provincial heads. It has been well maintained4 
that the rajukas or lajukas of the Asokan 
Inscriptions were provincial heads, their main 
functions being, presumably, survey, land- 
settlement and irrigation. Though the term 
mahamatta occurs several times in the Jatakasp 
it is very difficult to say how far it corresponds 
with that occurring in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya and the Asoka Inscriptions where, 
indeed, it has been taken to mean provincial 
official.6 Similarly is it doubtful whether the 
Yvitas and the pumas appearing so often in 
these stories,7 should have any affinity with the 
Yvktas and the purusas of the Maury an 
administrative system .8 It is certainly difficult 

1. This point is discussed in detail in my forth¬ 
coming book Ancient India in the Jatakas. 

2. Jataka, II, pp. 367-8. 

3. Rack-Edict ft; Pillar Edict IV. 

4. Dikshitar. The Mauryan Polity, pp. 208, 216-19. 

5. n, pp. 367, 378; IV, pp. 134- -Gotha 101, 
where mahamattas are distinct from mantins; 202— 
“ noma va rajamahamattena." 

6. Dikshitar, op. cit., pp. 208-10. Of the third group 
of provincial officers, namely, the pradesikas or the 
pradestaras, we have no mention in the stories. 

7. J, IV, p. 492; V, pp. 14,117—0. 20, where yuttas 
are clearly associated with the jgnapaia or district affairs; 
I, pp. 200, 263, 384; U p. 122; HI, p. 328; VI, p. 135. 

8. Dikshitar, op. cit , pp. 222-27. 


to attach any technical significance to these 
general terms. Still we may be permitted to 
hold that, these were officials connected with 
the provinces or districts, but did not possess 
such wider and more distinct powers as their 
followers of the Mauryan days did. Lastly, 
we may note that, there is even a suggestion to 
the effect that some kings appointed their 
princes as governors or viceroys over the 
provinces ( janapadas ) in their kingdoms,9 as 
was really Hie case in the Mauryan days.10 

The village, on the other hand, was clearly 
an administrative unit. After all what was a 
kingdom if not a definite collection of 
villageB?il Then, as even now, the bulk of the 
people lived in villages. The greatness of a 
kingdom is represented by the large number of 
villages it included.12 

A village (gama) consisted of closely 
situated habitations in the midst of cultivated 
fields and jungles. Beyond the fields lay the 
waste and the woodland where the village- 
cattlc were grazed, 13 and the villagers went to 
gather firewood and leaves of trees.14 Most 
of the villages were protected with simple 
bamboo-palisades with gates-15 

The population of a village extended from 
thirty to a thousand families,16 or, approxi- 


9. /., IV, p. 131 —Raja tesani janapadani datva 
uyyojesi; also VI, p. 294-G. 1284. 

10. Prince Bindusara was the Viceroy of the Southern 
Provinces : Asoka is also said to have been the Viceroy 
at Takkasila: and under Asoka himself, no doubt, the 
princes ( Kumalas ) were appointed as Viceroys at Taxila, 
Uj’jein, Tosali and Suvannagiri : See Dikshitar, op. dt , 
pp. 200 ff. 

11. Cf. Rhys Davids: “But the peoples of India, 
then much more even than now, were, first and foremost, 
village-folk ”—Buddhist India, p. 50. 

12. /., ID, pp. 365-7—-G. 76— gamasahassani pari ■ 
punnani Solasa; V, p. 258—G. 41— Satthi gamasahassani 
paripunnani Sabbasa. The figures 16,000 and 60,000 may 
seem to be exaggerated, but they are not altogether im¬ 
probable. Cf. Pran Nath; ‘Videba may certainly have 
contained 16,000 villages, provided village be taken in 
the sense of survey village or estate— Economic Condi¬ 
tion, p. 51. 

13. I, pp. 193-4. 

14. I., V, p. 103. 

15. /., I, p. 239; II, p. 76— nalaparikkkitto; 135; 
ID, p. 9; IV, p. 370. 

16. I. p. 199— Tasmin ca game dms'eva ktdani 
hand; V, p. 71— elehasmin ponce pence hulas a ta ni 
vasanti; HI, p. 281— tesani gamato avidure anno Sahas - 
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mately, 160 to MOO souls. It is not necessary 
here to go into economic details. But it is 
quite essential to state some of those facts in 
order to get an idea of this administrative unit 
—the village. 

There were different orders of villages, viz., 
nigamagama, janapadagama, dvaragama and 
paccantagama and villages occupied with 
different guilds varying in importance and 
population. People could live in these villages 
a simple and inornate life ‘ pursuing their trade 
and commerce, agriculture and various other 
avocations in peace and security.’ 

Though so far as the internal administra¬ 
tion of a village was concerned, it enjoyed a 
fair amount of autonomy, the central govern¬ 
ment did not follow a strictly non-interfering 
policy, as we shall see. 

Every village was under the control of its 
headman called the gamabhojaka,V or the 
gamani. 18 The literal meaning of the title 
gumabhojaka would be, one who enjoys a 
village, t.e., a village given in reward by the 
king. Now, there seem to have been two type* 
of villages, viz., (a) those, the revenues yielded 
by which were enjoyed by an individual and 
(b) others, the revenues of which were enjoyed 
by the State. In either case there must be a 
headman. Whether this headman was the 
rewarded person himself or not is not at all 
clear- It may be easily supposed, however, 
that, the higher officers like the purohita who 
were the usual recipients of such grants could 
not possibly act as the headmen of the villages. 
In that case, they only had concern with the 
annual income to fetch which they would 
proceed to their respective villages and leave 
every other item of administration in the hands 
of a person who was really the headman. In 
some other cases where the recipients were just 
ordinary persons like a merchant or a 
Brahmana, the headman may have been the 
same as the recipient. Anyhow, since the 
distinction cannot be more comprehensive, we 
may proceed with our task of observing the 
actual administration of a village, taking the 
gamabhojaka of the stories as the headman 
proper. 

The functions and powers of the Gama 
bhojaka were wide and important. He 

eakudko gamo; also III, p. 8— tattha timta jana raja- 
sevaka vasanti, whore thirty men must of course mean 
thirty men with their families. 

17. /., I, pp. 199, 354, 483; n, p.p. 136, 30O-G. ?; 
IV, pp. 115, 326. 

18. /., IV, p. 310—G. 84; gramani is a Vedic title 
if or the village-headman; Vedic Index, I, p. 247. 


exercised judicial powers and also executive 
authority so far as his civil and, to a certain 
extent, criminal jurisdiction extended. Thus 
one gamabhojaka issued prohibitions against 
the slaughter of animals within his jurisdic¬ 
tion ;19 and another stopped the sale of wine.20 
Elsewhere,2l a gamabhojaka fined a fisherman’s 
wife for stirring up a quarrel and she was tied 
up and beaten to make her pay the fine. Once 
when crops failed in a village due to famine, 
the headman distributed food to the famine- 
stricken villagers o(n promise of receiving a 
share of their next crdps.22 These instances 
sufficiently indicate that the headman had sub- 
Ftantial powers at his command. But his 
powers were not unlimited, nor completely 
transferred. He could not become a tyrant in 
his own village. 

Firstly, he was not without any control 
from above, i.e., the king Once a gamabhojaka 
spoke ill of the villagers to the king, but oiii 
their innocence being proved, the slanderer’s 
( pesunnakarakassa) possessions were given 
away to them and he was made their slave and 
finally turned out of the village.23 Another 
headman was properly punished by the king, as 
lie, with his own people, went away to the 
forest, deliberately leaving the villagers at the 
mercy of robbers.24 That his judicial powers 
also were restricted in character is seen from 
the fact that he could not deal with complicated 
law-suits arising in his villagers nor could he 
inflict graver punishments. We see from the 
Gamanicmda JatakaZG that, in judicial matters 
the final authority largely rested with the king, 
or his Court. It also proves that the adminis¬ 
tration of justice was one of the essential links27 
that bound the village to the Central Govern¬ 
ment. If one of the litigant parties in *> 
village wanted redress at the hands of the king 
or his Court, in spite of suitable arrangements 
in the village itself, he could do so and the caf. 
had to be decided accordingly. If the other 
party refused to agree to such a course, he was 
liable to punishment. 

19. IV, p. 115— gamabhojaka maghatan kara- 

pesi. 

20. Ibid., gamabhojaka majjavikkayam varetva. 

21. L p. 483. 

22. /., H, p. 135. 

23. I, pp. 199-200. 

24. /., I. p. 355— ajram dutthabhojako corehi ekato 
huttua gamam vilumpapettm cores it paiayitva .... 
tarn kammam pakatam jatam .' Ath'assa raja dosanurupam 
niggahain akasi. 

25. /., IU, p. 204. 

26. II, p. 301. 

27. Another essential link was the revenue-collection. 
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So wo ure told, 

“Now these people have a custom that they pick up a 
bit of stone or a potsherd, and say : * here’s the king’s 
officer : come along.’ If any man refused to go, he is 
punished.” “ 

Secondly, the villagers themselves, perhaps 
through their committee, exercised not a little 
amount of influence on the activities of the 
headman. In both the instances cited above, 
viz, of prohibitions against animal-slaughter 
and sale of intoxicating liquors, the villagers 
make a representation in a body to their head¬ 
men to suspend or annul the prohibitions, for 
those were their time-honoured practices. The 
headmen had to yield and say : ' Do as you 

have always done aforetime.’29 The village 
committee must have been a potent force in the 
carrying out of the-affairs affecting the common 
interests of the villagers in general. Although 
it is not possible to say anything definitely 
legarding the constitution of such committees, 
indications are not wanting to point out the 
fact that, the heads of the houses in a village 
carried on their common affairs in remarkable 
harmony and co-operation. It is necessary to 
point out in this connection that, though the 
majority of villages very likely contained a 
heterogeneous population, there were others 
inhabited exclusively or mainly by members of 
a single class or followers of a single occupation 
thus making a homogeneous whole 30 In this 
latter case, the guild or corporation (nerd) 
which was already a powerful factor in the 
economic and social life of the people, shared 
with the headman the responsibility of carry¬ 
ing on the management, of rural affairs. And 
if the village consisted of men following more 
than one profession, the village committee might 
have comprised a representative of each family 
in the village. Thus we see. in the hamlet of 
Macala in the kingdom of Magadha, heads of 
thirty families of which its population was com¬ 
posed, assembling together in the middle of the 
village, and carrying on its business.31 

28. /., II. p. 301—“ Tesu pi janesu yam kind 
sakkharam va kapalakhandam va ufckhipitva ayam te 
rajaduto ehiti vutto yo na gucchati tassa rajanam 
karonti.” 

29. /., IV, p. 115—“ . . . mahajano sannipatitvj 
aha: ‘sami, ayam migasukaradayo maretva yakkhanam 
balikammam , karissama . . . pubbe imasmin ka'e 
Surachana nama hotf . . . .* tumhakam pubbe karana- 
niyamena eva karotha 

30. For instance, JI, pp. 18, 368, 4C5; HI, pp. 
281, 293, 342, 376; IV, pp. 276, 344, 376, 390; V, p. 337; 
VI, pp. 71, 156. 

31. /., I, p. 199—“ Tasmin ea ’ game tim’sevt 
kulani hand, te ca timsa kulanutnussa thadivasam 
gamamajjhe thatva gamakammam karontiT 


Similarly, in another place, 32 we find the same 
number of men transacting the village affairs. 
This is significant enough. And as has been 
well observed : 

‘ It may not also be improbable that, irrespective of 
the total population of a village, the committee usually 
consisted of thirty members or thereabouts.’** 

The meetings of the village committee 
must have been held in a hall (naM in the 
midst of the village, provided with boards, seats 
and a jar of water.34 As to the nature of work 
generally performed at these meetings (gama¬ 
kammam or gamakiccam) the same Macala 
hamlet provides us with an interesting example. 
The members of this corporate body are found 
to be in complete agreement with their leader 
who is credited with much initiative.35 Here 
the leader is said to have established the 
members of his committee in the Five Com¬ 
mandments and, thenceforth, to have gone 
about with them doing good works. Then Uie 
people, too, 

“doing good works always in the Bodhisatta’s Company, 
used to get up early and rally forth with razors and 
axes and clubs in their hands. With their clubs they used 
to roll out in the wav all stones that lay on the four 
highways and other roads of the village, the trees that 
would strike against the axles of chariots they cut dowa: 
rough places they made smooth; rausewav-. lhe> built, 
dug water-tank^, and built a hall”.* 

A remarkable picture, this, revealing before 
us the healthy spirit of communal work, the 
sense of dignity of labour and the genuine 
public spirit. Observes Dr. Radhn Kumud 
Mookerji : 

“ We have here in this short paragraph a most graphic 
and complete account of the e\nlution through all its- 
stages of a village built up by the communal labour of 
its inhabitants. We may notice how the assembly hall of 
the village figures prominently in its public works as 
being the indispensable material requisite for the growth 
and sustenance of that larger public spirit or civic con¬ 
sciousness, which builds up the village itself.”" 

32. Ill, p. 8 — Tanka timsa jana rajasevaka 
vasanti, te pato va gamamajjhe sanmpatitva gamakiccam 
kaf,onti. 

33. B. C. Sen, Journal of the Department of Letters , 
Calcutta University, 1930, Studies in Jatakas, p. 108. 

34. /,, I, p. 199—“ . . . Gamamajjhe . . . salam 

karest, tattha phalakasanami santharitva pans—yactim 
thapesi . The Santhagara, or the motehall, was a similar 
feature of the town: /., TV, p. 74; gamassa 

kammantatthanam at J., IV, p. 306. 

35. I, p. 199— te timsa jana Bodhisattena 
samanacchanda ahesum. 

36. /.. I, p. 199— Te pi ten’eva saddhim punnami 
karonti kolassa'eva butthaya vasipharasumusalahattha ' 
catumahapathadisu musalena pasane ubbattetva pavattenti, 
yananam akkhspatighattm&kkhe harrnti, visamam soman 
karonti, setum attharanti , pokkharaniye Khananti, salam 
karonti, 

37. Load Government in Ancient India, 2nd ed^ 
p. 146. 
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Indeed, the villagers of Macula provide us 
with u refreshing example through the gloom 
of the intermediate period of our history, 
specially when we are bent upon planning a 
country-wide rural reconstruction scheme. 
Thorp is nothing to show that the workers of 
the Macula village had to depend upon State 
funds or grants for their public works 

Influential as the village committee was, it 
often went against the interest of the gama- 
bhojaka. For instance, in the same Macala 
village, the members of the committee having 
by common consent given up the habit of drink¬ 
ing wine, incurred the displeasure, of the 
headman who practically traded upon the 
immorality of his own people 

“When these men used to get drunk and commit 
mm dels and so lot ill, 1 used to make a lot of money out 
of them, not only on the price of their drinks, but also 
irom fines and dues they paid. But now here’s this 
you hr Brahmin Maga bent on making them keep the 
jiunmandments; he. is putting a stop to murders and 
other crimes.’’ *- 

38. J., I, p. 199— “Caiikahapanadivasena e'eva danda - 
bahvasena dhanam labhami. “Amongst these can deserve* 
our special notice. It most probably comes from the 
word i ala or cara, a well-known word in epigraphic 
recoids, but its meaning is differently given. How¬ 
ever, d tala meant a policeman and his unjust 
extortion Irom the people is quite evident in the 
epigraphic records : Sec, for instance, Ep. Ind., IX, 
pp. 283, 298; XI, pp. 179, 221; for a fuller description 
of ihi* official see Pran Nath, op. cit., pp. 64 ff. Our 


From all this, it seems that the village 
government was largely carried on by the 
committee with the help of, or rather in co¬ 
operation with, the headman, and excepting 
judicial matters of graver character and the 
revenue collection, the Central Government did 
not interfere much with the rural affairs. 
Village life was thus peaceful in general, but 
sometimes disturbed by the autocratic action 
of the headman or the harassment by the tax- 
collectors who were anything but kindly. Even 
so, the villagers would sometimes not suffer a 
despotic gamabhojaka. They would take the 
law in their hands. For instance, when once a 
headman intrigued with a villager’s wife, he 
was seized by the lock of hair on the top of Ins 
head, dragged into the countryard and thrown 
down as he cried : ‘I am the headman ’ lie 
was thrashed fill he fainted and made to 
remember the lesson.39 If he was congenial, 
ho could be left free, surrounded by his 
comrades enjoying in dance and music and 
favoured by the king.40 On the whole it would 
seem that, the village was a self-governing 
unit., in those ancient days. 

gamabhojaka, then, had also polirc duties to perform. 
It is clear that he is represented by the patel of our 
times; contrast, Mrs. Rhys Davids, /. R. A. S. (190IJ, 
p. 887. 

39. II, p. 136. 

40. /., IV, p. 310 -G. 84— So gamam hotu sahaya- 
mnjjhe , nacrehigitehi paniodamano. 


CANNING OF FRUITS AND ITS SCOPE IN INDIA 

4 

By B K. DHAR. use, (Ag.), Alld., Horticulture (Advanced), Poona 


India is a fruit-growing country where almost 
ali the tropical and sub-tropical fruits are grown 
under the different climatic conditions. In some- 
parts of the country, some of the fruits are 
grown so abundantly that during the fruiting 
season it is a very common sight for a 
pedestrian to witness the stray cattle butting 
each other for the rotten fruits near the streets 
in the city. In India under the present 
circumstances it is not possible to get tho 
different varieties of fruits all round the year, 
except fruitS'like papaya and banana. Because 
of file scarcity of the fruits in and out of 
season and of the special liking for dried, 
salted, canned and bottled fruits and 
vegetables, Bombay Presidency alone excluding 
Sindh imports foreign dried, salted, canned and 


bottled fruit and vegetables worth Its. 91,77,516 
annually (average of 1928-29 to 1932-33, 
Dr. Cheema). So from this data we can see 
the importance of fruit preservation as an 
industry in a vast country like India. 

It is due to the fact that the fruits are 
spoiled by organisms like moulds, yeasts and 
bacteria when kept for a long time that the 
idea of preserving fruits and vegetables by 
drying, harmless preservatives, by means of 
heat and in cold storage, came into the 
minds of the scientists. For several years 
in almost all the civilized countries experiments 
on the preservation of fruits and vegetables 
economically are being conducted. Thus the. 
importance of canning of fruits has been 
realised all over the world. As the industry 
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of canning does not require a large capital 
always, it can be started as cottage industry 
in some parts where fruits are available very 
cheap during the fruiting season. 

“ Canning may be defined as the preservation of 
foods in hermetically sealed containers by sterilization 
by heat. In its broader sense it includes preservation 
by sterilization in glass containers as well as in tin 
cans." 

When the surplus fruits are not sold 
profitably in the market the growers can easily 
prepare jams, jellies, marmalade preserves, 
syrup etc., and can make a profit by selling 
these products to the customers who prefer 
canned fruits. At present however due to the 
following reasons it is very difficult to compete 
with the foreign canned fruits that are 
available in the market: 

(1) People m general who purchase 
preserved fruits as jams, jellies etc., always 
prefer foreign products because of their 
established reputation. 

(2) Due to the high price of glass 
containers as well as tin cans and other 
materials that are necessary for canning, the 
cost of production in India is more than the 
other industrialised countries. 

(3) During these days of hard competition 
the capitalists are not ready to take the risk 
by investing large sums in the canning 
industry which is still in an infant stage in 
India. 

In spite of these difficulties let us see the 
scope in canning industry in some parts of 
India where fruits are grown abundantly and 
how much capital a man needs if he wants to 
sell the products profitably in the market. 

Almost in all the Indian houses whether 
rich or poor the housewives prepare some 
kinds of chutney, jellies, jams, etc., for home 
consumption. But as these products are not 
prepared on a scientific basis and on 
commercial scale they are not so delicious 
and attractive-looking and cannot be pre¬ 
served for a long time like the foreign 
canned and bottled products. Now in India 
if these housewives who are already interested 
in canning are trained under proper guidance, 
they themselves can manage the industry 
without much difficulty. 

In Western countries like America and 
England it is found that most of the workers 
in c ann ing factories are women because they 
have found that women workers are better 
than male workers, as the fair sex is naturally 
skilled in the art of cooking and- other 
household affairs. So in India where the 


women are always taking an active part in. 
household affairs they can easily start canning 
of fruits if they are scientifically trained. But 
before starting the industry as a business they 
will have to solve the following problems: „ 

(1) To create a market for the products. 

(2) The establishment of a good reputation 
for the manufactured products. 

(3) It must be done very systematically 
and hygionically. 

(4) The cost of production should be as 
low as possible. 

In one word he or she will have to 
convince the customers that the products are 
by no means inferior to the foreign products. 

The following arc the points to be 
considered very closely before selecting the 
site for the industry of canning: 

(1) Marketing facilities. 

(2) Amount of fruits available. 

(3) Water supply. 

(4) Capital available. 

(5) Transportation facilities. 

(6) Labour available. 

In India among the three factors of 
production tnz., land, labour and capital, the 
last factor is the most important one. When 
the capital is available the person should 
consider how much he can put in the reserve 
fund and how much he can invest on a house, 
small machinery, utensils etc. After getting 
the capital in hand he should adjust the amount 
in such a way that he can manufacture at least 
100 bottles or cans as the minimum number 
daily if he wants to compete with the foreign 
products in the market. 

The following are the rough estimated 
assets required to manufacture 100 bottles 
or cans of fruit products daily: 

Seaming machine one, coats .. Rs. 250 

Capping machine one, costa .. „ 25 

Lever press (local made) one, costs*.. „ 20 

Open bath sterilizer with false bottom, 
two, costs .. „ 40 

Mincing machine two, costs .. „ 6 

Marmalade fringing machine one, costs „ 15 

Balance one, costs .. .. „ 20 

Engine stoves three, cost (Rs. 15 
each) .. .. „ 45 

Thermometer one, costs .. .. „ 5 

Sacharometer one, costs .. .. „ 6 

Class jars six, cost .. .. „ 12 

Two syphons with robber tubings cost „ 2 

Aluminium vessels six, cost .. „ 12 

Tin plates six, cost .. .. „ 3 

Spoons both small and big twelve ooat „ 5 

Almirah three, costs .. .. „ 60 

Felt bat for filtering three, costs .. „ 3 

Furniture table etc. .... 50- 
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Bottlecaus, etc., „ 100 

Other materials „ 100 

Total Ra. 779 

The following are the average costs 
«d£ldul&ted' in canning laboratory, College of 
Agriculture, Poona, for Jelly, Jams, Marmalade, 
Juice, Syrups, Preserves, etc., by the writer 
while he himself was preparing the products. 


Cost of Market Profit. 



Production. 

Price 





As. P. 

As* P. 

As. P. 

1. 

Cuava jelly for each bottle 

7 

6 

9 

0 

1 

6 

2. 

Papaya „ „ „ 

8 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

3. 

Wood apple „ „ „ 

5 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

4. 

Go >se berry jam „ „ 

5 

3 

9 

0 

3 

9 

5. 

Papaya jatn „ „ 

3 

6 

9 

0 

5 

6 

6. 

Pomelo marmalade „ 

6 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

7. 

Sarvati lime marmalade „ 

5 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

8. 

Lime juice „ „ 

5 

0 

12 

0 

7 

0 

9. 

Lime juice syrup „ „ 

4 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

10. 

Pomegranate juice „ 

5 

3 

12 

0 

6 

9 

11. 

Pomegranate syrup „ 

6 

3 

12 

0 

5 

9 

12. 

Cliiku preserve „ ,, 

5 

6 

7 

0 

1 

6 


It is no doubt a fact 

that 

the 

cost 

of 


•production will vary from place to place and 


it may not be a profitable concern in those 
places where the fruits are very costly. But 
still in some parts of India during the fruiting 
season the growers find it so difficult in 
disposing of the fruits that either they have to 
auction them or throw them as waste products. 
In such places at least, fruit canning can be 
started as a profitable business. 

Today due to the world-wide trade 
depression many men and women are thrown 
out of employment. Those who are thrown 
out of employment are without any capital to 
start an industry like canning. As there is com¬ 
petition in the market as regards this industry 
the work must be started very efficiently. To 
start the industry efficiently capital is required. 
In order that the unemployed men get some 
benefits, it is our earnest desire that those who 
could afford would give the start by establishing 
canning factories in at least some of the most 
important cities of India. If the start is given 
we have no doubt that before long, this 
industry would spread into the villages where 
poor men and women could start it as cottage 
industry. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS AND FORECAST OF 
POPULATION INCREASE 

By Pbofbssok RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 


'Few laymen realise that over-population holds 
good only of the human community. There 
are several kinds of automatic checks which 
keep down animal populations at an equilibrium 
density at which the animals are in proper vigour 
and fitness. 

Animals usually avoid an over-abundance 
through a change in habits and relations in food 
chains, through a decrease of the life-span and 
of the rate of reproduction. In the human level 
the institutional .structure helps the population 
towards maintaining an average abundance and 
longevity and avoiding natural selection by 
actual starvation, famine and disease. Among 
. animal populations, there are hardly any mal- 
adaptations in reproductive habits and ways of 
living in relation to limited resources. In the 
-human community we often meet with institu¬ 
tional misfits as a result of which man in all ages 


foregoes or delays his adaptations vital to his 
survival. In India polygamy, ancestor-worship 
and the religous obligation to bear male issue 
are now in discord with the enormous popula¬ 
tions, which have over-reached the means of 
subsistence. 

The adjustment of human numbers to food 
supply has reached such close approximation in 
most parts of India that slight variations in the 
cropped area are accompanied by marked dis¬ 
turbances in the trend of reproductivity and 
mortality. The standard of living is the lowest 
consistent with the bare maintenance of life as 
would appear from the fact .that there is no 
margin of reserve to permit of birth and death 
rates being maintained anywhere near the nor¬ 
mal, when there Is a slight variation of food 
supply as measured by the cropped area.* On 
account of the great instability of agriculture 


. 84—7 
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in the crowded river plains of India and the 
population not exercising its normal psycholi- 
gieal checks over long periods, food supply and 
economic toil have direct relations with natality 
and mortality and through these restore the 
equilibrium between density and the region. 
Birth and death rates are thus matters of 
ecological adjustment, and starvation hardlv 
operates directly, as a check on numbers. Men 
thus have lost or broken out of control of the 
various checks which among animals keep down 
numbers to reasonable portions so that the 
gregarious communities may have some margin 
left for times of food-scarcity which are normal. 
Meanwhile migration, intensive farming and 
industrial employment also serve in some 
measure to counteract the lack of balance 
between human numbers and the resources of 
the region. 

Crime against property increases in years of 
bad harvests and diminishes in years of good 
ones. Population maladjustment not only leads 
to crime and vice directly by snaping domestic 
and social ties, but also* indirectly by leading 
to unemployment and wholesale emigration to 
distant places where the usual community means 
of social control do not operate. 

The social process as a result of which the 
natural checks of numbers have ceased to 
operate is complex, and connected with the 
whole texture of social life but the factors may 
be analysed somewhat as follows ;i 

(a) In India climate has contributed to ear¬ 
lier maturity, the majority of females being ci- 
pable of matrimonial life by the age of 15, how¬ 
ever unfit for it they may be physically. Thus 
the reproductive period is longer 

(b) In Northern India the race is rno.e 
mixed in the eastern than in the western por 
tions. Where the lower castes and lower bran¬ 
ches of widespread castes dominate, the rule of 
child marriage is adopted more strictly. Thus 
the age of puberty is somewhat earlier and in¬ 
fant marriage more common in the eastern than 
m the western districts of the Ganges Valley. 

(c) Generally speaking, the sex ratio is great ar 
in the lower than in the higher Hindu castes in 
Northern India, and higher in the same caste us 
we advance eastward in the Ganges Valley. The 
lower caste Hindus show a greater natural 
increase than the high caste Hindus. In some 
areas these threaten to swamp the upper caste 
Hindus which show a striking paucity of females, 
adopt rigid exogamous and hypergamous restric¬ 
tion and strictly prohibit widow re-marriage— 

_i___ _ 

1. See my Food Planning for Foot Hundred Millions. 


social customs which the lower Hindu castes do- 
not favour. 

(d) The custom of universal marriage 
n respective of economic considerations lias 
received the sanction of religion while the desire 
to bear and beget children has been transmuted 
into a religious sentiment both in China and 
India. 

(e) A high development of parental impulses 
has also contributed to encourage multiplication. 
This has been institutionalised in the authority 
of the joint family, and rigid control of marriage 
by the parents which is one of the factors res¬ 
ponsible for child marriages. 

(/) The low social position of the woman, who 
is also protected in some degree against hard 
work in the fields by taboos, also encourages 
ficquent child-bearing irrespective of her physi¬ 
cal suffering or economic incapacity. 

(ff) The Muhammadans not only have 
discarded the prohibition of widow-remarriag<, 
but have adopted polygamy throughout North¬ 
ern India. The Muhammadan custom of adop¬ 
ting more than one and as many as four wiv<*s, 
who serve as field labourers in new reclamations, 
contributes towards the success of agricultural 
colonisation in virgin wildernesses, islands and 
swamps, where the delta-building rivers meet 
the sea in Bengal. Among the Muhammadan 
males, not merely is the proportion married much 
higher than among the Hindus, but also the 
proportion of widows amongst females iR much 
smaller, contributing to a much larger natuial 
increase In the recently reclaimed and pros¬ 
perous districts of Eastern Bengal, th<j 
Muhammadan increased from 645 to 710 per 
mille of the total population during only fifty 
years. 

(h) The average number of persons per farm: 
family is as high as 5.78 persons in North China 
and 5-5 persons in Eastern Bengal. Thefci 
figures may be compared with 4.4 persons per 
farm household in the United States. Farming 
in Southeast Asia is largely or entirely depen¬ 
dent upon family collaboration, which, however, 
extends to social objectives. Large families 
are an economic advantage in intensive farming 
while the conventions and taboos relating to sex 
in India permit a large commensal group to 
live together in the same homestead without 
marital encroachments and discords. 

(t) Precariousness of agriculture due to the 
irregular dstribution of rainfall has in some 
measure diminished thrift and prudence. 

(j) A faulty land distribution has dis¬ 
couraged the accumulation and investment of 
capital by the small holder. The change from 
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•cultivating proprietorship to tenantry and from 
tenantry to the proletariat characteristic of the 
agrarian history in China and India in the 
recent decades tends to sap all initiative and 
desire for a high standard of living. 

Among the social and institutional factors 
which encourage large families in India it is 
doubtful whether universal marriage among the 
Hindus and polygamy among the Muhammadans 
will soon be given up. Though polygamy may 
have declined, India even now shows after 20 
practically all her girls married. Drought years 
m India lead only to postponement of marriage 
which being a sacrament is performed as soon as 
favourabe agricultural conditions are restored. 

With the improvement of the land system 
and stabilisation of peasant proprietorship, 
prudence and' desire for a higher standard of 
living will be engendered. Many social and 
ameliorative measures especially the improvo- 
* ment of sanitation and public hygiene, the 
opening of schools and Co-operative Credit Su- 
•oieties may develop prudential restraints. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that the 
sheer increase of numbers frustrates in large 
measure the effects of land legislation and 
adjustment and delays or renders to some extent 
nugatory schemes of education, sanitation and 
rural reconstruction. Millions of more mouths 
to feed than the land can support also imply 
millions of children whom the primary schools 
• cannot accommodate and millions of adult men 
and women whom medicine cannot reach in sick¬ 
ness or death. Even with compulsory education 
and vast schemes of rural uplift, over-population 
implies such fractionalisation of holdings as 
makes subsistence farming more wide-spread, 
ruling out the introduction of improved seeds, 
fertilisers and implements and improvement in 
marketing methods. Over-population means 
also such multiplication of agricultural labourers 
in the country-side as would lower both agricul¬ 
tural wages and efficiency and exclude every 
kind of labour-saving device In the face of 
an over-plus of landless labourers no law prevent¬ 
ing the tillers of the soil from transforming 
“themselves into a class of rent-receivers and 
intermediaries can succeed. No doubt with a 
large increase whiclf has taken place in the 
agricultural population in India there has not 
been a corresponding increase in actual holders 
•of land, whether peasant proprietors or tenants, 
and it is probable that in many parts of India 
a concentration of land in the hands of non- 
eultivating owners is also taking place. Some 
economists have recently stressed that the Indian 
^population problem is mainly one of distribution 


of wealth. This is an entirely wrong perspec¬ 
tive, since the multiplication of agricultural 
population and insecurity of tenure and un¬ 
economic rents are found to co-exist in every 
agricultural country. To depend upon a better 
distribution of wealth for an uplift of the stan¬ 
dard of living of the masses in India or for 
population restriction is putting the cart before 
the horse. 

Modern demographers indicate the probable 
trend of population from the age composition of 
the population, the proportion of married women 
at. different age periods and the gross and net 
reproductional rates. In India Raja has recent¬ 
ly considered the growth of population from this 
point of view. In a forthcoming publication 
Food Planning for Four Hundred Millions I 
have also analysed the above determining factors 
in regard to future population increase in India. 
We shall here confine ourselves to an examination 
as to which factors would accelerate immediate 
population increase and those which would check 
it. 

Table I gives the variation on population at 
certain age periods in India and in her major 
provinces. It will be seen that in the previous 
census periods drought and famine were respon¬ 
sible for a thinning out of both old and adoles¬ 
cent groups. 

TABLE I 

Variation in population at certain age-perioda for 
successive censuses. 

Period Variation per cent in population 

All ages 0-30 10-15 15-40 40-60 GO and 

India over 

1881-1891 +11“2 +16-1 + 4-3 + 10“8 +9’7 + 8“0 

1891-1901 + 1-8 — 51 +14“5 + 2*3 +5“2 + 03 

1901-1911 + (MS + 9“7 —1-7 +73 +5“1 + 8“6 

1911-1921 +0“9 +0“1 +8“5 - 1*0 +1“1 +31 

1921-1931 +10-9 +14-5 +10-6 +15“1 +3-1 —149 

Except in the last decade due to absence 
of economic catastrophes and severe epidemics 
of diseases, there is a tendency of decrease ol 
proportion of the very young, while the propor¬ 
tion of the very old shows census by census a 
more marked diminution, due to the selective 
incidence of agricultural scarcity and epidemics. 
The influence of droughts and famine in the 
earlier decades left its mark on the adolescent 

f roups as well until 1821, particularly in the 
Inited Provinces. Such factors*as migration, 
inaccuracy in returns and alteration in tho 
method of grouping , are responsible for anoma¬ 
lies, but the dominant tendency as regards the 
thinning out of the young and the old is clearly 
discernible. Economic privations affect persons 
at the extremes of life more than persons in 
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middle age, men more than women, while in 
drought years the number of births diminishes, 
the proportion of children to the total population 
being reduced. For both Bombay and the 
United Provinces the' legacy of past famines was 
the dominant factor in the age constitution in 
the last decade, even over-shadowing the selec¬ 
tive mortality of the influenza epidemic * Ti e 
heavy piling up of both the young and adolescent 
groups has been unparalleled in the 1931 census 
and thus will tend to a heavy and interrupted 
increase of population between 1931-41. 

The phenomenal increase (14.5 per cent) in 
the 1931 census of the proportion of the smallest 
age group (0-10), which has been unparalleled 
during the last 50 years, is also responsible for 
ushering into social importance the problems of 
education and welfare of the minors on an un¬ 
precedented scale in recent years The changing 
age composition in favour of the middle-aged 
groups as compared with the older one which 
has lost by 14.9 per cent, has also forced into 
prominence the question of industrial and profes¬ 
sional unemployment. 

The economic significance of the changing 
age distribution in favour of both minors and 
middle-aged persons is obvious. The pressure 
on the soil and unemployment of all classes have 
increased, and in the coming decade the present 
piling up of the minor and adolescent groups 
will add many more million mouths to feed and 
employ, enormously aggravating economic pres¬ 
sure and rudely disestablishing the land-man 
ratio. In the oldest group, those aged 70 and 
over have decreased by a million in the last 
decade. On the other hand, in age-groups 10-30 
the increase in females has been particularly re¬ 
markable, which will lead to a spurt of popula¬ 
tion growth in the present decade. This will 
be very clearly traced in the following tables: 

Tables II and III give the proportion of women and 
married females at certain age periods for successive 
censuses in India. 

TABLE II 

Variations of Proportion of Women at Certain Age- 
periods per 10,000 Females for Successive Censuses. 


Ages. 

15-20 20-25 25-30 30-35 35-40 40-45 45-50 


1891-1901 

83!?’ 

892 

895 

851 

557 

652 

339 

1901-1911 

826 

930 

909 

835 

556 

631 

338 

1911-1921 

815 

881 

886 

833 

565 

621 

348 

1921-1931 

938 

985 

868 

756 

59$ 

505 

389 


2. For Bombay, see Sedgwickff Census Report of the 
Bombay Presidency, 1921, and Marten : Census Report of 
India, 1921, p. 130. * 


TABLE III 

Variations of Proportion of Married Women at Certain' 
Age-periods per thousand Women at the Same Ages. 

Ages 


* 

15-20 

20-25 25-30 30-35 

35-40 

40-45 45-50 

1891-1901 

777 

876 

859 

793 

722 

584 


1901-1911 

Age 15-40 

833 

Age 40 & over 

833 

1911-1921 

771 

877 

863 

797 

727 

599 

527 

1921-1931 

818 

886 

869 

824 

703 

627 

473 


15-20 

20-25 25-35 35-45 

45-55 



England and 








Wales (1921) 18 

270 

631 

946 

721 




15-20 

20-25 25-30 30-35 

35-40 

40-45 45-50 

Japan (1925) 

132 

670 

876 

903 

889 

849 

789 


Upto the age of 30 the age distribution of 
married women in India is distinctly more 
favourable lor population growth than in both 
England and Wales and Japan. The period of 
the most effective fertility lies between 15 to 20 
both m Japan and India 

For arriving at Kuczynski’s fertility rates 
the proportion of married women, as given in 
Table III, is significant, and it is much more 
favourable for reproduction in India than in 
Japan. 

It will be seen from the above two tables 
that in 1931 the proportion of women for the 
age-periods 15-20 and 20-25 has greatly increas¬ 
ed and this increase is even greater when wo 
consider the proportion of married women at the 
successive age-periods 15-20, 20-25, 25-30 and 
30-35. Even if it bo assumed that Indian 
women are less reproductive than those in other 
countries after 35, the piling up of the proportion 
of the married women during most part of their 
reproductive life in the 1931 census is roost 
favourable for enhanced growth of population. 

The earlier age-periods show in all probabi¬ 
lity greater fertility rates in India than the 
later age-periods and since the proportion of 
women in the earlier age-groups is larger, this 
is a factor definitely more favourable to popula¬ 
tion increase than in the previous census 
periods. 

The age of marriage is a matter of great, 
demologieal significance. Table IV gives the mam 
statistics regarding the distribution and progress, 
of early marriage in India. 

TABLEIV 

Number Unmarried per Thousand Females Aged 


1881 


5-10 

■ ■ • • 

10-15 

481 

1891 

s • 

.. 874 

491 

1901 


.. 893 

559 

1911 


.. 891 

555 

1921 

■ ■ 

.. 907 

601 

1931 

• • 

.. 807 

619 


The figures show some decrease in the 
numbers of those in the earlier age category 
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who arc still unmarried but an increase of the 
number of unmarried girls belonging to the 
second age category. The improvement of the 
age of marriage in 1931 would have been much 
greater had it not been for the fact a large 
number of child marriages preceded the Sarda 
Act. On the whole, we would expect in the 
future even better improvement in the age of 
marriage. This will lead to an increase of both 
nuptial as well as effective fertility. As the age 
of marriage in India will change from, say, 10 
to 13 to 15 to 20, both the rate of fertility and 
the rate of survival will be substantially raised. 
In Germany where the age of marriage of women 
is seldom below 20, marriages at 20 are much 
more fertile than late marriages 

TABLE V 

Age of Wife at Marriage Average Number of 

Children 


20 

, ( 

m t 

.. 2-25 

25 

, , 

, , 

.. 1-69 

30 

, . 

. . 

.. 1-33 

35 

, . 


.. 0-78 


It is unreasonable to hope that the age 
of marriage in the near future will reach 20 
years, but that improvement of the age within 
the lower limits will raise fertility is shown by 
the experience of Baroda, where Child Marriage 
Restraint Laws had been in operation for some 
time and where the change of the age of the girl 
at marriage from 13 or 14 upto 20 has led to an 
increase of both fertility and survival. In 
Travancore, where about 49 per cent of the 
women are married between 15 and 20 as com¬ 
pared with Baroda’s 13 per cent, both too 
number of children and the proportion of those 
who survive diminish as the age of marriage of 
girls advances. This is, however, contrary to 
general experience. In India on the whole the im¬ 
provement of the age of marriage of wife upto, 
say, 20 years will, it is expected, increase the 
effective fertility. Baroda, Travancore and 
Scotland are compared in the table below: 

TABLE VI 

Age of Mairiago Average number of Average number of 
of Wife children born per children surviving 

family 

’ % 

Travancore. Baroda. Scotland. Travancore. Baroda. 


13-15 7-0 

5-24 


5-4 

3-08 

15-20 6-5 

5-54 

9-02 

4-9 

3-30 

20-25 5-9 

5-40 

7-86 

4-4 

3-29 

25-30 5-0 

4-97 

5-66 

3-7 

3-11 

30 & over 3-6 

3-72 

3-89 

2-9 

223 

Widowhood withdraws a large section 

of the 


Indian women from chikl-bearing. 16 per cent 
of the women of the reproductive age in India 


are widows and do not bear children. In 
England and Wales only 8 per cent of the 
females are widows, and some of these do re¬ 
marry. But the general ratio of widowed fe¬ 
males is decreasing. In 1921 there was 175 
widows in every 1,000 women a figure which 
had fallen in 1931 to 155. 

Female mortality experience during the last 
two decade also indicates that the specific 
female death-rate which is generally higher 
than amongst males in the 5-10 age-group, and 
again between 15-40 in some provinces is steadily 
diminishing showing less neglect of female child¬ 
ren and also improved midwifery so far as the 
whole of India is concerned. 

General mortality experience (of both males 
and females) has shown that there is a distinct 
tendency for a fall, suggesting also the probabi¬ 
lity of some further diminution of the death- 
rate in the future. 

TABLE VII 
INDIA 


Period. 

Birth-rate per 
thousand 

Death-rate ] 
thousand. 

1901-1910 .. 

.. 38 

34 

1911-1920 .. 

.. 37 

34 

1921-1930 

.. 35 

26 

1931-1935 .. 

oa,. 7 

JAPAN 

23 

Period. 

Birth-rate per 
thousand 

Death-rate per 
thousand 

1901-1910 

.. 32-25 

20-0 

1911-1920 

.. 33-25 

21-7 

1921-1930 

.. 34-1 

20-6 

1931-1935 

.. 31-7 

17-2 


The birth-rates in India and Japan are- 
almost on a par though in the former country 
its diminution has been larger In 1925 when 
Japan showed a gross reproduction rate of 2.39, 
her birth-rate was 34.9, which exactly corres¬ 
ponds to India's birth-rate in 1931 (35 per 
thousand population). The expectancy of fe¬ 
male lives in India and Japan may be thus 
compared: 

TABLE vra 

At Birth At 20 At 40 At 60 

INDIA 

(1931) . 26-56 27-08 18 23 10-81 

JAPAN 

(1925; . 43-20 40-38 28-09 14-12 

With the birth-rate almost the same and 
female expectancy about two-thirds of Japan the 
specific fertility in India must bd* much larger 
than in the case of the latter country. The age- 
distribution of Indian women shows much larger 
proportions between 16 an l 25 (Table III) anc£ 
this is also favourable for a higher specific fer¬ 
tility. 
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Kuczynski calculates “the gross reproduc¬ 
tion rate” by the formula: 

Total fertility rate >< Female Births 
Total Number of Births 


and by adjusting the latter to the mortality 
figures reaches “the net reproduction rate.” 
His method has been followed in constructing 
the fertility table for India, the specific fertility 
■of women in Japan being adopted for our country 
due to the present incomplete state of fertility 
■data here. 

The gross reproduction rate of Indian 
mothers .amounts to 4.5, which may be compar- 
■ed with Ukraine rate of 3.65 of all females in 
1896-97. But the latter dropped to 2.49 in 1926- 
27. The toral number of girls born to 1,000 
women in India passing through child-bearing 
age would be. 4,542, but since according to the 
life-table out of l',000 life-born females only 
524 females (and hence 524—18.2 per cent, or 
429 married women) are found to be living at 
the age of, say, 20 and so on, total fertility 
(measured by female births) is reduced b> 
mortality from 4,542.8 to 1,762.18. A thousand 
mothers would be replaced liy 1,762 new-born 
girls. Of these 308 would be widows and un¬ 
married females (17.5 per cent.). Thus a 
thousand mothers would give birth to 1,454 
future mothers and the net reproduction rate 
for India will be 1.762—308 or 1.454. 

The net reproduction rates of several coun¬ 
tries arc given below: 


TABLE IX 


Country. 

Year. 

Net Repro 
rate. 

Russia .. 

1928 

1-70 

Japan 

1925 

1-495 

India 

1931 

1-454 

Ukraine 

1929 

1-40 

Italy 

1921-22 

1-40 

England & Wales 

1921 

1-087 

France .. 

1933 

0-82 

Germany 

1933 

0-70 


If we take a generation as a period of thirty 
years, population in India would be increasing 
in the proportion 0.454 every 30 years. Thus by 
19G1 the population of 353 millions would in¬ 
crease to 513 millions, if fertility and mortality 
remain constant. 

Regarding the use of the net reproduction 
rate for forecasting the future population Dr. 
Enid Charles observes, 

“The important point to note it that the net repro¬ 
duction rate represents to a high degree of approximation 
a rate of growth to which the present population ia 
tending. The length of time before a population begins 
no behave in the way indicated by the net reproduction 


rate depends on the extent to which its age composition 
differs from that of a a: able population compatible with 
the ne reproduction rate.” 

With these limitations, however, the fore¬ 
cast of the future population based on analysis 
of the quantitative aspects of the population 
structure foreshadows a grave economic crisis, 
which is primarily and fundamentally the pro¬ 
blem of food planning for the additional 160 
millions or so, who, unless fertility changes or 
some famines or epidemics ravage the land, 
are sure to come. 

The movement of population in India how¬ 
ever is the result of factor^ which differ essen¬ 
tially from those in Western countries. But 
fertility and mortality in India respond to con¬ 
ditions of agriculture as well as public health 
in a manner unknown in the West. In the 
Western countries the age composition is rela¬ 
tively stable and is dominated by the net re¬ 
production ratq, mortality being a negligible 
factor. In India, on the other hand, reproduc¬ 
tion is to all .intents and purposes unchecked by 
human volition and the condition of harvests 
leads accordingly to sharp variations of the pro¬ 
portion of the minor age-groups. On the other 
hand, drought or famine as well as epidemic 
diseases cause considerable fluctuations in both 
the minor and adult age categoreis. The much 
lower expectation of life in India also sharpens 
the fluctuation in the adult age-groups. This 
may he illustrated by comparison between a 
typical Indian province and other countries with 
reference to the age distribution. 

TABLE X 

Types of Population : Distribution of Population by 
10-year age-groups. 

Age- Bihar & England & 

Group. Orissa. Japan. Italy. Germany. Wales. U.S.A. France. 


0-10 

286 

254 

110 

158 

181 

217 

139 

10-20 

200 

212 

209 

205 

190 

190 

177 

20-30 

176 

158 

161 

184 

161 

174 

150 

30-40 

144 

120 

129 

142 

146 

150 

143 

40-50 

97 

105 

106 

124 

132 

115 

138 

50-60 

57 

74 

87 

96 

96 

79 

114 

60 and 

46 

77 

109 

92 

94 

76 

140 


over 


The outstanding fact in the type of Indian 
population is that there is a heavier piling up 
of the base and violent fluctuations are 
relatively common. Like India, Japan has also 
a heavier foundation than all the Westet'n 
countries. Both in India and Japan there is 
shrinkage in the middle and old age-group 
and the shrinkage is larger in India than in 
Japan. In the Western countries there is a 
gradual slope, England, Germany and United 
States showing the slope best. Mature adults 
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ait- piuportionately very much leas in India 
than in Japan and all Western countries. In 
Bengal the proportion in the old age-group is 
the least, considerably smaller than m Bihar 
and Orissa and other provinces. Tins is pro¬ 
bably due to earlier maturity and senility and 
the endemic of malaria in Bengal It is likch 
that in India the population reaches maturity 
earlier, especially m the hot and moist regions, 
and the prevalence of infant marriage also 
accounts for this peculiarity in age composi¬ 
tion. The same difference's in the types u r 
population may be exemplified by applying 
Sundbarg’s age-categories. 


TABLE XI 


Distribution of Three Functional Age 
India 

Groups : 

1911 

Under 15 

15-50 

50 and over 

.. 388 

503 

109 

1921 

.. 392 

495 

113 

1931 

..399 505 

BlUAli AND OltlS&A 

96 


Under 15 

15-50 

50 and over 

1911 

.. 402 

488 

110 

1921 

.. 397 

496 

107 

1931 

.. 402 
Japan 

502 

96 


Under 15 

15-50 

50 and over 

1910 

.. 349 

486 

165 

1920 

.. .. 365 

480 

155 

1930 

.. 366 

482 

153 


Table XII presents a fair view of the 
^trend in the age distribution, 'of the Indiapi 
population. 

TABLE XII 

Distiibution of Population by )0-year Age 
b Periods 1891-1931. 


(Per 1000 population.) 

(I)* 


Age 

1891 

1901 

Period 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

0-10 

.. 283-7 

292-3 

264*8 

272*1 

10-20 

.. 197*4 

175*8 

213*0 

191*7 

20-30 

.. 167*8 

180*1 

166*6 

178*7 

30-40 

.. 145-5 

140*1 

145*7 

140-8 

40-50 

.. 100*4 

94-9 

101*9 

99*1 

50-60 

.. 59*0 

59*6 

61-4 

62-1 

60-70 

* . , , 

, , 


m m 

70 & over 

46*2 

57-3 

46-6 

55*5 


(II) 

(Per 1000 imputation.) 

Age 1911 1921 1931 


. Period Male Female Male Female Male Female 


0-10 .. 

271*0 

281*6 

267*3 

281*0 

280*2 

288*9 

10-20 .. 

201*3 

182*3 

208*7 

189*6 

208*6 

206*2 

S .>20-30 .. 

171*8 

189*9 

164*0 

176*6 

176*8 

185*6 

30-40 .. 

145-1 

139*1 

146*1 

139*8 

143*1 

135-1 

40-50 .. 

101-4 

96*9 

101*3 

96*7 

96*8 

89-1 

5060 .. 

60*9 

60*7 

61*9 

60*6 

56*1 

54*5 

60-70 .. 

34*0 

38*0 

34*7 

37*7 

26-9 

28*1 

TO & over 

14*5 

17*5 

16*0 

18*0 

11*5 

12*5 


We find that during the last four decades 
(hire i- a htendy decrease ofi the old age classes 
50 and over. The minor age-group has not 
much increased but has shown fluctuations 
from decade to decade due to disease and 
economic conditions. Its remarkable propor¬ 
tionate increase since 1921 is discernible. 

Between 1921 and 1931 there has been a 
tremendous increase in small children as shown 
below : 

TABLE XIII 
In Million 

Age. 1921 1931 

0—5 .. 3-96 5-34 

5-10 .. 4-67 4-55 

The reduction of the old age class in ratio 
from 105.2 to 94 5 between 1891-1931 is an, 
index of the decrease of survival value of the 
population. Though population is on the 
whole progressive there is a gradual thinning 
out of the old. Even the upper middle-aged 
group (40-50) has declined in ratio from 100.4 
in 1891 to 96.8 m 1931. This group every¬ 
where shows the lowest mortality and the best 
leadership. The decline in proportion of this 
group wnich is already the lowest among all 
the countries tabulated above docs not augur 
well for social progress in the immediate future. 

A variety of factors operates to cause 
marked fluctuations in both age and sex com¬ 
position of the population in India : (1) .the 
variation of birth-rates which increases with 
good harvests and diminishes with bad 
harvests; (2) the variation of mortality which 
increases with bad harvests and diminishes 
with good harvests; (3) the selective incidence 
of certain diseases which have unfavourable 
effects on reproduction or which carry off a 
larger proportion of females or the very young 
or the very old Tn Bengal the conception 
rate shows heavy increases in March and June 
and decreases in October or November when 
malaria breaks out after the (monsoon. 
Influenza leaves a heavier toll from among 
infants and younger adults. i.c., persons 
between 20 and 35. Children and adolescents 
suffer less and old people particularly males 
do not seem to be so seriously affected. 
Influenza also strikingly reduces the concep¬ 
tion rate. Malaria is particularly unfavourable 
to younger adults especially women. Similarly 
the incidence of mortality from plague is 
heavier among women. TV diseases which 
affect women more than cnildren and men 
also affect the conception rate ! (4) Migration 
is spasmodic in India, the volume being' 
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governed by the intonsity of agricultural dis¬ 
tress. In a year of scarcity there iB an exodus 
of able-bodied men to places outside the dis¬ 
trict or province and this indirectly brings 
about a diminution of birth-rate in a scarcity 
year. 

All the above factors which lead to the 
violent fluctuations of birth-rate and mortality 
bung about oscillations in the age composition 
and the proportion of female reproductive 
group in the population. This would make the 
net reproduction rate in India an unreliable 
index of population growth. We have already 
referred to the heavier increase of population 
of the minor and adolescent age-groups during 
1921 and 1931 and especially of women at 
ages 15-20 and 20-25. The increase in the 
minor age-group is itself the result of a 
relative agricultural prosperity in India in 
the years previous to the agricultural 
•depression when the prices of cereals remained 
at a relatively higher level for some years 
after all other commodities had come down in 
value. The increase in children under 5 years 
is specially remarkable. On the other hand, 
while the increase in females in age-groups 
10-30 is responsible for the recent storm of 
breeding in the country, the low numbers in 
the 1931 census in group 5-10, which presum¬ 
ably are the result of the after-effects of the 
influenza epidemic of 1918, will probably 
reduce the birth-rate in the first half of the 
decade 1931-1951. It is thus that specific 
fertility or net reproduction rates cannot truly 
measure the population trend in India as in 
the Western countries. 

There is an intimate connection between 
agriculture, nutrition and fertility which is 
discernible not by an all-India survey but 
■only by agricultural and demographic investi¬ 
gations in particular agricultural regions or 
ecological areas. Such investigations indicate 
that fecundity is reduced as the result of the 
deterioration of the food position in the face 
of an intense population pressure. The 
relation between sterility and malnutrition has 
been traced in many countries. In feeding 
animals on diets extremely deficient in Vitamin 
B McCarrison noticed in 1918 that atrophy 
of the testis was one of the earliest effects. 
During famines and wars, sterility in women 
and failure of the menstrual functions have 
been recorded as evidences of malnutrition. 
Malnutrition by leading to specific deficiency 
in essential foodstuffs such as calcium ana 
vitamins has direct effects in the reduction of 
fecundity, as laboratory experiments indicate. 


No doubt the consumption of wheat, which 
contains Vitamin B, is considerably reduced if 
it docs not altogether cease during a year of 
scarcity or famine, while milk and milk- 
products as well as some fresh vegetables, all 
of which are rich in Vitamin E that has also 
been considered to have favourable effects on 
reproduction, are entirely eliminated from the 
diet. The general loss of physiological vigour 
indirectly affects menstruation, leads to an 
increase of abortion and contributes to diminish 
fecundity. On the other hand, scarcity or 
malnutrition increases the death-rate, especially 
of children and mothers. There are several 
diseases like diarrhoea, dysentery, beri-beri,. 
malnutritional oedemas, epidemic dropsy anal 
xeroplialmia which are found especially in 
India and China and caused by inadequate or 
faulty diets. 

In the heavily populated provinces: 
United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal 
there has been a steady decline of birth-rate 
during the last thirty years, which the census 
superintendents of the Public Health Directors 
find difficult to account for apart from the 
inaccuracy of statistics. The figures are given 
as below : 


TABLE XIV 

Fall of Birth-iate in the United, Provinces, 
Bihar and Bengal. 


Year. 

United Provinces. 

Bihar & Orissa. 

Bengal 

1901-1910 

41-4 

41-0 

35-5 

1911-1920 

42-3 

39-0 

32-5 

1921-1930 

35-1 

36-5 

28-5 

1929-1935 

35 

33 

29-6 


Intensive study of vital statistics over a 
period of sixty years in certain congested dis¬ 
tricts in the United Provinces also indicates that 
there is a distinct tendency towards diminution 
of birth-rate after a district’s saturation density 
is over-stepped. For instance in Jaunpur the- 
average birth-rate was 36 per thousand between 
1901 and 1911, it came down to 28 between 
1919 and 1927. In 1932 it stood at 26.4. 
Between 1928 and 1932 the birth-rates 
remained stationary at 28. Such diminution 
of birth-rate is not due to human volition at 
all. Nor is it due to postponement of marriage. 
The practices of infanticide and abstention 
from intercourse have also largely been given 
up. The slackening of birth-rate is due to the 
direct and indirect effects of malnutrition, and 
the alteration of the age and sex composition 
of population. 

Fertility, therefore, is reduced in the 
following manner: (1) Inadequate and ill- 
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balanced dietary by leading to a chronic 
deprivation of certain essential minerals and 
vitamins causes a decline of fertility. (21 
Malnutrition raises infant mortality and thus 
reduces the birth-rate through the diminution 
in the proportion of adults m the total popula¬ 
tion. (3) Malnutrition is also unfavourable 
for the mothers and by raising maternal 
mortality reduces the birth-rate. (4) Epide¬ 
mics which may affect persons of child-bearing 
age reduce the fertility. (5) An increase of 
the disproportion of sexes, i.e., paucity of 
females also indirectly reduces fertility. The 
sex proportions at birth vary widely in different 
countries. In India during the last few decades 
the proportion of females per thousand males 
is gradually diminishing in some provinces. 

TABLE XIV 

Average Number id Female Baths per Thousand 

Male Births. 


1891-1901 1901-1911 1911-21 1924-28 1929-33 


Bengal 

Bihar and 

936 

941 

933 

926 

926 

Orissa* 

942 

955 

950 

960 

960 

Bombay 

926 

926 

925 

926 

926 

Burma 

Central Pro¬ 

931 

938 

945 

950 

950 

vinces 

941 

954 

955 

950 

950 

Madras 

N.-W. F. Pro¬ 

959 

958 

956 

960 

950 

vince 

816 

819 

805 

770 

770 

Punjab 

United Pto- 

906 

909 

906 

890 

890 

vmces 

918 

924 

919 

890 

890 

Japan (1930) 
U. S. A. 

•• 



•• 

990 

(1930) .. 

England and 
Wales 

* * 

* 4 

* * 

* * 

976 

(1931) .. 

, f 

. , 

. . 

. . 

1087 

Scoland 

a | 

• . 

• . 

. . 

1082 


Race, environment and dietary govern the 
sex-ratio at birth. It appears on the whole 
that there is a lower proportion of females born 
in North and North-Western India where the 
Aryan and Semitic peoples preponderate than 
in the South and Central tracts of India where 
the Dravidian race element is the strongest. 
But race is only one factor in the distribution 
of the sex ratios. The same castes which are 
distributed in different parts of Northern India 

•The female ratio is higher among the aboriginal 
tribes and castes in Chota Nagpur and Orissa, and this 
explains largely the excess in Bihar and Orissa. The 
figures of Bihar proper are as follows: 

1901-11 1911-21 1921-31 

North Bihar .. 952 944 950 

South Bihar .. 954 951 955 


show a deficiency of females as one moves 
further towards the arid conditions in the West 
and North-West. In Sind, Gujarat ? Rajpu- 
tana and the Deccan where conditions of 
economic life are more severe, there is a striking 
deficiency of female births. Harder economic 
life led formerly to infanticide or deliberate 
neglect of girl babies, and this may have 
selected those females for survival who are 
likely to bear a preponderance of male children. 
It is not unlikely that severe economic straggle 
under hot and ary conditions which is aggra¬ 
vated by the increase of population is 
responsible for the downward trend of femair, 
births in the N.-W. F. Province, Punjab, 
Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces. 
Caste, which promotes inbreeding may also have 
increased masculinity and perpetuates it so long 
as strict endogamy is maintained. Economic 
struggle and inbreeding Beem both to lower the 
vitality of women and this promote paucity of 
female births. The sex proportions in the 
reproductive ages depend upon differential birth 
and death rates which are in some measure 
governed by the age of marriage, risks of child 
bearing, differential treatment of boy and girt 
babies and the nature and extent of woman’s 
work in the field. Chemical and food materials 
have an enormous influence in the sex ratio and 
fertility of animals. As economic pressure 
increases, it is not improbable that the deficiency 
of females, which is the geratest in the Indo- 
Gangelic plains, will increase and this coupled 
with other factors may alter the age and sex 
composition of the population in the long run 
to the detriment in birth-rate. 

Where man’s institutions and social habits 
and his standards of living do not safeguard his 
equilibrium density, his ecological routine of life 
and his stable occupational adjustment in the 
region, ecological controls of population which 
are operative in the regulation of animal numbers 
come to play an increasing role in re-establishing 
the equilibrium. In the overcrowded regions of 
India we now meet with the familiar checks of 
animal numbers. (1) The rodent type of check 
or an increase of mortality, especially in the 
form c f epidemic outbursts following storms of 
breeding. (2) The fruit-fly type of check or a 
gradual slackening of birth-rate with density as 
an average abundance is over-pepped. The 
greater the approximation of numbers to an 
equilibrium density through the ecological 
controls of fertility and mortality and the dimi¬ 
nution of the average expectation of life, the 
more remote will be tne indiscriminate reduction 
of population by actual starvation. But the 
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Malthusian nightmare of famine as the ultimate 
safeguard of an equilibrium density still haunts 
the population. Meanwhile the paucity of 
females increases with over-population and 
becomes established as a stable racial trait which 
is transmitted to the next generation. Where 
man does not exercise any control over his multi¬ 
plication, the forces of evolution and heredity 
combine to check over-population and seek to 


preserve the organic acquisitions of the past. 
But such check is both cruel and haphazard. 
Man’s conquest of the soil is in vain if he fails 
to exercise his own volition or the socio-religious 
restraints of the past nor uses scientific technique 
for the control of his reproduction, but, leaves 
nature to control it indirectly, through its control 
over the rate of mortality and even over his 
capacity of reproduction. 


PROFESSOR BHOLA NATH SINGH, D.Sc. 

By X 


Phof. B. N. Singh, n.sc., Kapurthala, Pro¬ 
fessor of Plant Physiology and Agricultural 
Botany and Director, Institute of Agricultural 
Research, Benares Hindu University, has been 
the recipient of an international honour from the 
Academia de Sciencias e Artes, Rio de Janeiro 
(Brazil). “As a homage to his (your) technical 
merit and in gratitude to the services he (you) 
has (have) contributed to teachings in India” 
the Congregation of the above Academy has 
conferred upon Prof. Singh (you) the “Diploma 
of Honour” and “the Direction of the Academy 
has confirmed this act of high justice by con¬ 
ferring on him (you) the Scientific Medal of 
Merit”. This Academy has been awarding this 
rare distinction to select workers of the world 
on an inter-continental basis in recognition of 
definite fundamental advances made in the 
realm of science or arts and for creating a new 
school of thought. 

It is a matter of supreme gratification that 
Indian work has gained such wide recognition 
in the domain of science. 

Proi. Singh’s career is an instance of one 
who has fought his way with no adventitious 
advantages but by Bheer ability, undaunted 
courage and devotion to his subject, to a position 
of honour in the scientific world. 

In 1931 Professor Singh succeeded in in¬ 
ducing the university authorities to establish 
the Institute of Agricultural Research with the 
old plant physiology department as its nucleus, 
and here he gradually developed a very living 
and flourishing institution receiving apprecia¬ 
tions from several distinguished men of science, 
both foreign and Indian. In 1937, a grant of 
Rs. 67,920 was sanctioned by the ‘ Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research fo&. Prof. 


Singh’s investigations on physiology of cane and 
wheat. 

Prof. Singh has published a large number 
of papers in the fields of plant physiology and 


Professor Dr. B. N. Singh 

nutrition, bio-chemistry, agronomy, soil science, 
genera! geology, and plant pathology in some of 
the best known scientific journals of England 
like: The Annals of Botany, Annals of Applied 
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Biology, New Phytologist Nature, Journal of 
Ecology, The Bio-chemical Journal, The Empire 
Journal of Experimental Agriculture, The 
Empire Cotton Growing Review; of America 
like: Botanical Gazette, Plant Physiology, Soil 
Science, American Society of Agronomy, Science, 
Phytopathology, Journal of Heredity, Proto¬ 
plasm (Germany), Tropical Agriculture (Tri¬ 
nidad) ; and of India like: Proceedings of th-} 
Indian Academy of Sciences, Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences, Indian Journal 
of Agricultural Science, Journal of the Indian 
Botanical Society, Current Science, Science and 
Culture and Proceedings of the Society of Bio¬ 
logical Chemists. 

Commenting upon the published work of 
Prof Singh Nature, in an editorial note unde" 
the caption “Physiology of Indian Crop Plants’' 
observed: 

“For some time past the stall of the Institute of 
Agricultural Research of the Benares Hindu University has 
been engaged under the leadership of Professor B. N. 
Singh in detailed and comparative studies of the physiology 
of Indian crop plants. A considerable number of publica¬ 
tions on this subject has now been issued.... and good 
progress has evidently been made in a highly interesting 
and important held of work. The moBt extensive work 
completed is that dealing with photosynthesis under different 
conditions of light, temperature and carbon dioxide 

supply. Another specially interesting problem under 

investigation is that of the differences in respiration rate 
found to exist in plants differing in their duration of 
life .... Other subjects under investigation by comparative 
methods include the water requirement of seeds possessing 
different structural and bio-chemical properties, and the 
effects on plant growth of irradiating seeds with X-rays.” 

Professor Singh’s published work has re¬ 
ceived similar recognition from time to time in 
fhe editorial comments of Tropical Agriculture, 
Science, Burichte uber Die Uesamte Biolog'e 
Abteilung, etc. The manurial yield trials on 
wheat and complex experiments on sugar-canes 
with reference to fertilizer effects were much 
commended by Sir E. J. Russel, f.r.r , Director. 
Rothamsted Experiment Station and Professor 
R, A. Fisher, f.r.s., the famous statistician, who 
are themselves actively engaged on similar work 
in England. Sir E. J. Russel in his recent report, 
referred to Prof. Singh’s Institute as “an un¬ 
usually well equipped one, working on a variety 
of subjects which gives the students a wide train¬ 
ing”, while Prof. R. A. Fisher observed that “the 
Institute of Agricultural Research at the Benares 
Hindu University is doing great work and laying 
a fine experimental foundation”. Dr. F. 
Crowther, plant physiologist to the Sudan Gov¬ 
ernment, who was specially deputed to study the 


work carried out m Prof. Singh’s laboratory and 
farms, recorded: “It has given me the greatest 
pleasure at last to sec some really good physio¬ 
logical work on my travels.” Prof. V. H. 
Blackman, f.r.s., in his recent visit to the 
Benares Hindu University as a member of the 
British Science Delegation, observed that the 

“ Institute of Agricultural Research so admirably 
direcied by Prof. Singh and so excellently equipped with 
facilities for research occupies the same position in India 
as the plant physiological institute under my charge in 
Great Britain.” 

Prof. Singh’s contribution on “Biology of 
Longevity and Death”, which, through the kind 
offices of Prof. M. N. Saha, f.r.s., figures as the 
opening article in the Science Congress Silver 
Jubilee number of Science and Culture, received 
a remarkable tribute from Prof. Crew, Director 
of the Institute of Animal Genetics, University of 
Edinburgh, himself a great exponent of the 
subject. Prof. Crew while addressing the joint 
session of the Indian Science Congress and the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Calcutta on “Biology of Death” re¬ 
marked that he had “not yet come across 
another biologist whose work on the subject has 
been more comprehensive than that of Prof. 
Singh, whose work and writing have greatly 
moulded his fmy) thoughts in this direction” 
and that he considered Prof. Smgh “a greater 
biologist than himself (me) ”. Some of the other 
lines of work of much practical value going on 
under the direction of Professor Singh are the 
cold and gas storage investigations on potatoes 
and fruits, physiological basis of drought re¬ 
sistance in Indian crops, the improvement of 
plants through physiological means from a study 
of the genetics of physiological characters, weed 
control measures, photoperiodism, Green manur¬ 
ing problems, etc. Prof. Singh has given us the 
benefit of his ideas about the future develop¬ 
ment of agriculture in the country in two articles, 
one entitled “Reorganising Agriculture in Federal 
India” and the other as u Presidential Address 
to the Old Boys’ Association of Benares Hindu 
University. 

Lack of space forbids mention of the high 
appreciation of Prof. Singh’s work by eminent 
men like Sir J. C. Bose, His Excellency Sir Harr/ 
Haig, Governor of U. P., Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, 
Sir M. Viswesveraya, Sir T. Yijayaraghava- 
charya, Sir Bryce Burt, Sir Frank Noyce, Sir 
Francis Younghusband, Sir Richard Gregory, 
members of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Scienci and others. 




BURMESE ERAS, YEAR, MONTHS AND DAYS 

By BIRESWAR GANGOOLY 

(From Irwin, Htoon Chan, U Dana, U Wili and other sources) 


That Burmese astronomy was originally taken 
from India, is now a well-established fact 
and no one versed in Burmese astronomy will 
ever deny it. Kings of Burma, though often en¬ 
gaged in war and conquest, were great patrons 
of learning and used to take great interest in 
Indian astrology. Even from as early as the 
4th et ntury B.C. they used to entertain in their 
courts Pouna (Brahmin) astrologers from India 
and performed the ear-boring and marriage 
ceremonies of their children on auspicious days 
and hours fixed by these Pouna Brahmins. 



The Guru, with his son and younger brother, of the 
Yakhaing Pouna Brahmins of Mandalay. Mark the 
namavah on the person of the boy. 


Learned Pouna priests were placed in charge of 
their coronation ceremonies and they used to 
attend daily the Royal Courts, opening and clos¬ 
ing them with sacred hymns and prayers. With 
the help of learned Bikkhus of Burma, they 
translated Sanskrit astronomical books into 
Burmese and introduced in Burma a system of 
astronomical calculation, which now forms the 
ground-work of the Burmese calendar and also 
of their astrology. 

U May Oung, late Home Member, in a 
learned article published in the Jownal of the 
Burmese Research Society (1912) confirmed this 
statement and averred that “the methods of 
Burmese astronomical calculation were doubtless 
drawn up by the Hindu’ Astrologers from India 
at one of the Courts of Burma ” 


This was supported by Justice Irwin of the 
Rangoon Chief Court and was more definitely 
coroborated by Htoon Chan, an advocate of the 
same Court, who in his very useful book Trie 
Arakanese Calendar ably proved, by a careful 
comparison, that “the system of astronomical 
calculation prevalent in Burma was originally 
derived from Indian works on astronomy and 
expounded by Pouna astronomers from India.” 

The Burmese books of astronomy, mention¬ 
ed at the close of this article, will further prove 
the correctness of this statement. 

Burmese Eba 

The Era now current in Burma was intro¬ 
duced from 22nd March 638 A.D by Pubba 
Saw*—a Rahan, but supposed to be a King of 
Pagan. It is called the Kachha-Panchabda 
(i.e., The Fifth Era), because there were four 
other Eras previous to this Kachha-Panchabda, 
but why “Kachha,” no one can definitely explain. 

It is interesting to note that in the same 
year and month, new Eras were also introduced 
in Arakan and Siam, though politically these 
two Kingdoms were then entirely independent. 
In Siam, it is called the Chula Sakabda or 
Chulabda. The explanation perhaps lies in the 
fact that there was intimate international, reli¬ 
gious and commercial intercouse between all the 
countries in Indo-China, from the days of the 
great Hindu expansion in the 7th century B.C. 
and there were then land and sea routes open 
from India to Burma, Siam, Cambodia, China 
and Japan. 

The four Eras previous to the current 
Burmese Era (Kachha-Panchabda) were as 
follows : 

(1) Gajabda 

Gajabda was, according to a book writ¬ 
ten in 1863 by Kani Min, a Minister 
in the Court of King Mindon, in¬ 
troduced by Kootha Min leaving 
14,938,560 years of the previous Era— 
Akarabda—which were too old to be 
reckoned. This Era was prevalent for 
8,650 years before the 7th century B.C. 

(2) Anzanabdar—King Anzana, grand-father 
of Goutama Buddha, on a consultation 
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■with the learned hermit Devala, sus¬ 
pended the Gaja Era and introduced a 
New Era called Anzana-Era, from 691 
B.C. It continued for about 583 years. 
These years and those mentioned just, 
below, are not however very accurate, 
and reveal anomalies when compared 
with other chronicles. 

'(3) Maharaja Ajatasatru of Magadha sus¬ 
pended this Anzana-Era and introduced 
a New Era called the Buddya-Era from 
about 544 B.C. to commemorate the 
death of Goutama Buddha. 

(4) In the year 624 of this Buddya-Era, 
Samundarit, a King of Prome (not 
shown in the list of the known Kings 
of Burma) introduced a New Era in 
82 A.D., called Samundarit-Era, and it 
is from the year 562 (rather 556) of 
this Era (i.e., in 638 A.D.) Pubba Shaw 
Rahan of Pagan introduced the current 
Burmese Era railed the Kachha-Pan- 
•rhabda. It is now 1300 B.E., that is to 
say 1,300 years have elapsed and th" 
1301st year has commenced from the 
15th April, 1938 and will expire in 
April, 1939. So, in the Burmese method 
of calculation, 1300 B.E. means 1,300 
years have been completed, and 1301st 
year is going on, contrary to what we 
generally understand by the English 
Era. 

Mohnin Thado, a King of Ava, desired to 
suspend this Pubba-Saw-Rahan-Era and per¬ 
haps he actually introduced a “Sabana” Era; 
but the priests were against the change and he 
died soon after the change, as prophesied Ijy th 1 ; 
priests and no new Era was introduced. 

In Thaton, the ancient citadel of the South 
Indian Buddhist civilisation in Burma, a differ¬ 
ent Era was in force, introduced from the arrival 
there, of Arhan Sona and Uttara (272 B.O. (?) 1- 
But it came to an end in the year 1057 A.D., as 
King Anurudha (Awnaratha) of Pagan had des¬ 
troyed Thaton in 1014 A.D. and had taken its 
King as a captive. The Thaton Era, therefore, 
continued for about 1329 years, and ended with 
the end of the politieafindependence of Thaton. 

Yeah 

According to the Burmese conception of a 
Mean Sun, as also of the Hindu astrologers, the 
Burmese solar year is of 365 days 6 hours 12 
minutes and 36 seconds, instead of 365 days 5 
hours 8 minutes and 49.75 seconds of the true 
solar year. In their calculation, therefore, the 


Burmese do not use either the tropical year or 
even the sidereal year of 365 days 6 hours 8 
minutes and 5 seconds. Their solar year (of 
365 days 15 nayi 31 B and 30 K=365 days 6 
hours 12 minutes and 36 seconds) is in reality a 
sidereal-anomalistic year, shorter than the side¬ 
real year by 4 minutes 31 seconds and longer, 
as shown above, than the true solar year. 

Owing to this difference—a divergence is 
caused from the Equinox (as Irwin points out) 
at the rate of one month in 94 cycles of 1786 
years. So the New Year day of the Burmese 
Era, which first fell on the 22nd March 638 A.D. 
has been, since then, gradually advancing 
towards the middle of the year, e.g., in 1938 A.D. 
the Burmese New Year fell on the 15th April 
instead of in March (23 days later than the 
1st New Year) and in 3500 years, the New Year 
day will fall in June instead of in April, as it 
now does. 

The Burmese New Year again does not 
begin until about 2 days after the Maha- 
visuva-Sankranti of the Bengali Calendar : 
because the Burmese Era commenced when the 
Mean Sun entered the Meitha (Mcsha Rashi) 
in 638 A.D., while the true Sun at that time 
had advanced more than one pad of Aswini in 
the Meitha (Mesha). The true Sun takes 363 
clays 75 Kyammat to reach the 1st pad of 
Aswini, while the Mean Sun takes 365 days 
207 Kyammat to complete the circuit. So this 
difference of 2 days 132 Kyammat (2 days 

3 hours 57 minutes and 36 seconds or rather 
2 days 4 hours 1 mi unto and 12 seconds, as the 
Burmese Calendars show) is compensated by 
postponing the Burmese New Year day 2 days 

4 hours 1 miunte and 12 seconds after the true 
Sun has arrived back at the 1st pad of Aswini. 

Mythologically the lay man has a curious 
story attached to it. He says that the Thakya 
Min (King Sakra of Heavens) comes down to 
this Earth at the expiry of the solar year and 
resides here for 2 days and then goes back to 
his high abode. The day on which he arrives 
is called the “Akya-day,” on which the water 
festival begins and the Burmese Buddhists 
receive the Thakya Min with small jars of water 
covered with seven kinds of twigs, vie., Thabye 
(Jaman), Thee (Kad-bel), Dan (Mahandi), Ohn 
(Coconut), Awza (Custard apple), Makala 
(Guava) and Mye-sa-yet (Durba leaves). 
The day following is called the “Akyat-ne” or 
the intermediate day; and the 3rd day on which 
he departs, is called the “Ate>-Ne” (day of rising • 
up). The Burmese astronomers carefully cal¬ 
culate the time of his arrival and departure and 
the King! of Burma used to announce them 
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by report of guns, bombs, rockets and beat of 
drums from the Palace. The day following 
the Atet-Ne is the Burmese New Year day— 
a day on winch the water festival ends and the 
people go out with small jars of water con¬ 
taining new Thabyet and Malka twigs and 
Mye Sa (Durba leaves) bunched with flowers 
to pay homage to their superiors. 

Months 

There are of course 12 months in the 
Burmese year, as it is with us; but the Burmese 
months are Lunar months alternately of 29 and 
30 days, e.g., their Tagu (Chaitra) is of 29 
days while the next month Kason (Baisak) 
contains 30 days; and Nayun, the third month, 
(Kaith) is of 29 days and the fourth month 
contains 30 days and so on. Thus in 12 
Burmese Lunar months there are 354 days only— 
11 days 6 hours 12 minutes 36 seconds shorter 
than their solar year. To regularise this short¬ 
age, intercalary months and days are inserted, 
which are called “adhi-maslia” and “adhi-nes.” 
The years in which the "adhi-masha” and 
"adhi-nes” are to be inserted are fixed by well- 
calculated rules; and the Pouna astronomers of 
Burma, though they sometimes disagree, pro¬ 
fess proudly to be correct in their calculations. 

The Burmese months, being Lunar months, 
begin from the 1st day of the Moon (Sukla 
Pratipada ) and expire with the end of the next 
inter-Lunar day (Amabasya) but their New 
Year does not, as explained above, begin with 
the 1st day of the Moon (Lunar month) nor 
does their year end with the last day of the 
month ( Amabasya ). For example the Burmese 
New Year in 1937 A.D. fell on the 8th Lasan 
(Sukla Ashtami Tithi) of Kason (Baisak) in¬ 
stead of the 1st day of the Moon in Kason. 

The Bengalee Hindu Til his also do not 
exactly correspond with the Burmese Tithi* 
There is a difference of about 12 to 24 hours. 

The Burmese month being a Lunar month, 
one would expect that the dates of their month 
would correspond to their tithis (or Dithis as 
called in Burmese). But it is not so; for a 
Burmese Dithi is not exactly equal to a Burmese 
Lunar day. For example, 3rd February, 1938 
was the 4th day of Lasan of Tobodwe (Sukla 
Chaturthi) but the Dithi on that day was 
Dwitiya or ITritiya, according to their calendar 

For explanation, Htoon Chan writes: 
"Months are calculated by. the'Dithis and 
each month is divided into 30 Dithis; but 
each month has 29 days, 31- Nayi, SO Bisana 
and 5 Kaya (29 days, 17 hours. 44 
minutes, 2.3897 seconds) antf so the ratio 


between the day and ‘Dithi’ is expressed as 
To find out the Dithi of a day, 
U Wiii says, "Add the Longitudes of the 
Moon and the Sun and divide the result by 
720. The quotient and the remainder will show 
the Dithi”. 

Counting the months by the Moon is of 
course a very old method in the East and is in 
existence even now m Sambat and Fazli eras of 
India. In Bengal, too, the Lunar months had 
been introduced and the Bengali month is still 
named after the constellations, on which the Full 
Moon day of the month ends and not by thf 
sign of the Zodiac in which the Sun enters at 
the commencement of the Solar month. 

The Signs of the Zodiac 

The Zodiac, as we all know, is an imagi¬ 
nary path of the Sun. The Burmese astronomers 
call it by the name of “Dwadatha-Yathee” 
(Dwadasha Rashi). The constellations of the 
Zodiac also bear the same Sanskrit names, 
though slightly deformed, e.g., Mesha (Meitha)' 
Vrisha (Parietha), and so on. 

Though the signs of the Zodiac have been 
slowly shifting from their original position, 
the Burmese astronomers, like the Hindus 
take them as stationery, for their astronomical 
purposes. 

The Burmese months are also, in their 
astronomical books, named according to the- 
constellations (such as Baisaka, Jaistha, etc.) 
But these astronomical names naturally clashed 
with the popular names already given to them 
by the lay man and they were not therefore 
changed and are called as Tagu, Kason, Nayun, 
etc., as before. The meanings of these names, 
however, are too long to be described in this 
article. 

The Burmese Zodiac is also divided into 
27 Stars (Aswini, Bharani, etc., excluding the 
Abhijit) as the Hindus have and are 
denominated by the same Hindu names, such 
as Chitra, Bishakha, Aswini etc. Each of 
these asterisms, has 4 pads, making 9 pads for 
each sign. 

In Burmese astrology the calculations 
relating to the constellations are highly 
important. Their astrologers can correct'/ 
determine the position of a planet at a fixed 
time and place and profess also to know their 
influence on the course of life of a man and 
his character. 

Days of the Week 

The names of the days of the week are 
also taken from Hindu astronomy. Like the 
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Hindus, the Burmans believe that the sun, the 
moon, and the other planets rule the days and 
their names are given as Taninga-nwe (foi 
Ravi), Tanin-la (for Soma), Ainga (for Man- 
gala), Bouduha (for Budha), Kyathabade 
(for Brihaspati), Thoukya (for Sukra) and 
Saney (for Sani). 

Division op Time 

, The Burmese day begins astronomically 
im midnight and ends at the next mia- 
ght, though in common parlance, the day 
egms from the time the sun rises. 

The Burmese month is, as stated before, 
a mean period of lunation from a New Moon 
to the next New Moon. 

The Burmese astronomers understand the 
Hindu division of time, the Hora, Danda, 
Pala, Bipala, etc. But they use a different 
division of time for their astronomical calcula¬ 
tion.- ■ 

Their 1 year is equal to 12 months; 1 
inouth=30 days, (or more accurately =29 
days 31 Nayi 50 B and 5 ££# Kaya); 1 
day=60 Nayi (more accurately, 59 Nayi 3 
B 40 Kaya). 

The word Nayi is now wrongly used to 
express one English hour; but astronomically 
1 Nayi is equal to 24 minutes that is to say 4 
pads; 1 pad=15 Bizanas; 1 Bizana=6 pranas. 
1 prana=10 Kayas; 1 Bizana is equal to 24 
seconds; Kyammat is 800th part of a mean 
day. 

These divisions of time are however used 
in their astronomy. The villager does not care 
for these astronomical divisions and has no 
clock to determine the time of the day or of 
night. He uses queer phrases to denote the 
time. An incomplete list of these pharses is 
given below for our inquisitive readers. 

1. Kye-oo-Thon=cock-crow-time 4-30 A.M. 

2. Aun-chhon.kal-cbhain = 5 A. M. 

3. Nayhtwe-daw-pyu-chbin=Sun-peeping-time. 

4. Cbhon-khan-cbbin=Pboiigyi-begging-alms 

time 6 A.M. 

5. Nay-Htwe daw phya=Sun-on-paSmyrah-tree 

time. 

6. Nanet-Son-Si-chein=Meal time for Phongyis— 

about 8 A. M. 

7. Ne-chhon chhachhein = Meal time for 

Phongyis = 11 A. M. 

8. Mun-Tet-chhein=Midday—12 Noon. 

9. Nya-Sa, Thamin-Sa-chhein = Evening meal 

time 5 P. M. 

10. Moh-Hmoung-Kva-chhein=Sky-darkened 
i n»i 


11. Mee-IIton-Chhien = Light-kindle time. 

12. Nwa-Yaiog-Thwingyin chhein = vidious-cows- 

to-be-put-in-abed time. 

13. Nee-Ako-Mathee-Tathi-Chhrin=:Brolhers. 

won’t-know-each-other-Ume=7-30 P.M. 

14. Thu-Nge-taik-chhein=Child-Bleeping-time. 

15. Lubyo-lay-chhein = Youths-to-roam lime. 

16. Than-goung-chhein=World-quiet time. 

The Phongy Kyaung in the village 
usually keeps a clock, but a stick placed per¬ 
pendicularly on mi open ground near the 
Kyaung tells them the time of the day by its 
shadow; and the candles or the Stars show 
them almost as accurately as clocks, the time 
in the night. During the Burmese regime, 
there was a Royal sun-clock and a water-clock 
in the Palace; and time was used to be notified 
by beats of the Royal drum (one beat two 
beats and so on). 

Seasons 

Astronomically there are six seasons in the 
Burmese calendar as we have, according to the 
sun’s position in the Zodiac. But popularly; 
they speak of three seasons only—Suminei, 
Rains and Winter. 

Burmese Books on Astronomy and 
Abtrology 

The following Books are only a few of the 
astronomical books used by the Burmese 
astronomers:— 

Raja-mattan, Nirnaya Sindhu, Mala-Kaalia, Loka- 
Duepani, Chandra-Surya-Cati-Deepani, Maha-Nayi, Sankha- 
bodha, Makaranta, Surya-Siddhanta, Briha, Arya- 
Siddhanta, Dwadasarathi, etc. 

The Burmese astronomical books are too 
numerous to be mentioned, but they arc all 
based on Hindu astronomy. The modern 
Burmese astrologers are using English and 
American books also to help their predictions 

In the “ Briha ” it is mentioned that 
Pandit Bhagawandecn, a learned man in 
astronomy from Benares, was brought to 
Mandalay by King Mindon and was employed 
by him as a Court astronomer. Bhagawan- 
deen is reputed to have altered the 
Malamasha-Shifts into 1, 4, 7, 9, 12, 15 and 18 
and the next shift also will be necessary in a 
short time. There are Bengalee Pouna Pan¬ 
dits in Mandalay who are quite adept in 
Burmese astronomy and astrology *and a few 
of them were given the pompous title of Raja- 
Guru. 



RURAL BROADCAST IN ITALY 

By Db. P. N. ROY 


The Radio has come to stay in modern life 
and every day the number of its users is increas¬ 
ing. It has become a cheap source of entertain¬ 
ment to thousands of people and it has proved 
itself to be a powerful instrument in the hands 
of almost all governments for mass-contact and 
the shaping of public opinion. But its utility 
has a wider extent. It disseminates news, rival¬ 
ling the newspaper in this respect and it under¬ 
takes the task of educating the people by means 
of instructive talks and scholastic broadcasts. 

It is because of this versatile character of 
the Radio and its great utility to the State that 
broadcasts in all countries are either State- 
managed or State-controlled. But the needs of 
urban listeners are perhaps not the same as those 
of the rural listeners. Moreover, varieties of 
programmes meeting the needs of different classes 
of listeners cannot perhaps be satisfactorily 
arranged within a limited period of time from tin 4 , 
same broadcasting station. A programme which 
includes general items of entertainment and 
special items for special classes of listeners can¬ 
not perhaps allot more than ten minutes to each 
spepial item, which also is possible at irregular 
interval^ and at varying hours. 

It is the recognition of this fact that has led 
some countries to make separate arrangements 
for urban and rural listeners. Italy has a special 
radio-organization, called the Elite Radio Rurale 
(Rural Radio Corporation), m existence for 
several years now, which caters to the special 
heeds of the rural population of the country, 
bringing instruction and entertainment to the 
doors of the farmers and other moffussil dwellers. 
Every Sunday, this Corporation broadcasts for 
full one hour a special programme called The 
Farmer’s Hour, when topics connected with 
agriculture, the farmer’s life and life in the coun¬ 
try m general are discussed and practical advice 
suited to seasonal work in the field and the sale 
of products is given. The programme also in¬ 
cludes a brief period of pleasant entertainment. 

The pibgramme of the Farmer’s Hour is 
divided into three parts, each lasting for about 
20 minutes. The first part consists of the politi¬ 
cal and economic happenings of the week and 
the second of songs and music. These two parts 
are broadcast from Rome. In the third part 


different branches of farm-work are dealt with 
according to the different agricultural work car¬ 
ried on m the region. This part of the j 
giamme is broadcast from the various regio^j? 
radio-stations of the country. As the listene}). 1 
of this programme are all people whose educa¬ 
tion does not perhaps go higher than the elemen¬ 
tary school training, care is taken that no pedan¬ 
try and no difficulty of technical language creep 
into the talks and instructions given during the 
Farmer’s Hour. The Rural Radio Corporation 
claims that the initiative has had the greatest 
success among the rural classes and it is esti¬ 
mated that hundreds of thousands of the rural 
population crowd round the various radios in¬ 
stalled in different localities. For the benefit 
of the listeners, the Corporation also publishes a 
weekly magazine called La Radio Rurale (The 
Country Wireless), which is distributed free of 
charge. 

But the Farmer’s Hour is only a part of 
the programme conducted by the Corporation. 
Complementary to it is the programme of rural 
scholastic broadcasts meant for supplying the 
teachers of the rural schools with suitable teach¬ 
ing material of current interest, so that they 
may enliven and complete the ordinary routine 
of teaching. 

Tt would be wrong to suppose that scholastic 
broadcasts diminish the importance of the 
teacher. The Rural Radio puts otherwise un¬ 
obtainable teaching material at the disposal of 
the teacher, who previously gives a lesson on a 
particular subject and the wireless then enters 
to supplement his instruction. For example, a 
teacher in a village school has first of all given 
a lesson on the submarine, its inventions, its 
construction and its activity. When the theore¬ 
tical lesson is over, in comes the wireless. A 
microphone is installed in the very heart of a 
submarine and thence the details of its very life 
an ,d of it? iumost workings are carried to the 
school children who thus receive a vivid impres. 
won of life on board. The plain narrative of 
the teacher is thus rendered more vivacious and 
interesting. In this way the Rural Radio broad- 
casts, for instance, dialogues regarding traffic re¬ 
gulation, personal jhygiene and gardening or car¬ 
ries the imagination of the young listeners on 






Hiller’s home, “Berghof”, at Obersalzb^rg in the Bavarian Alps, where the last discussions 

between Hitler and Schuschnigg took place 
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(board a ship or a submarine, to the field of mili- 
itary manoeuvres, or inside factories, barracks, 
•aerodromes, etc. It also excites the curiosity of 
its listeners by giving drawing lessons and pro- 
.moting competitions in letter-writing, etc. All 
important patriotic celebrations and ceremonies 
.are broadcast from Rome or from wherever they 
take place. During the last Abyssinian War. 
the Rural Radio was used as an instrument for 
teaching the children to assist their elders in 
facing the situation. 

But to do all this successfully two things 
are necessary—to develop the habit of listening- 
in and to supply radio-sets at a cheap price. 
The first, i.e., the listening-in habit, depends to 
a large extent on the second. In order, there¬ 
fore, to facilitate the purchase of radio-sets by 
schools and similar bodies, a highly sensitive 
and powerful receiving set has been put on 
market. This is sold at a low price. But in 
order not to injure the radio trade in general, 
the* sale of this set is limited to the abovemen- 
tioned organisations. 

Another problem is the establishment of 
social centres where country people can gather 
for collective listening-in. Naturally such cen¬ 
tres cannot be in the house or courtyard of a 
private individual. The Rural Radio' Corpora¬ 
tion has thought out the problem and found that 
the best place for installing radio sets in the 
rural area is either a school or the seat of any 
other State-organization, c.g., the Fascist Head¬ 
quarters, the Afterwork Recreation Room, the 
Parish Hall, the Agricultural Syndicates, the 
Headquarters of the National Balilla Organisa¬ 
tion, the Offices of the School Inspectors, etc 
Every village in Italy has one or more of the 
abovementioned places where a radio can be 
installed. 

It cannot be said that at present all schools 
in Italy are supplied with radio-sets. But of 
late the Italian Ministry for Education has 
issued an order, as a result of which every ele¬ 
mentary school would, in the near future, be 
provided with its own radio. 


The question of rural broadcasts in Italy 
reminds the writer of the present article of the 
similar effort made by some of the radio stations 
in India. The Delhi Station tried to popularise 
the listening-in habit in some of the villages in 
the Punjab and U. P. and it is said that the trial 
was a failure because the villagers did not show 
any sustained interest. The causes of this lack 
of interest may be enquired into. Some evident 
ones seem to have been the monotony of pro¬ 
grammes and the lack of centres suitable for 
collective listening-in. Rural programmes should 
be entirely separated from and not inserted 
within the urban programmes and variety with 
interest must be sought in making them. The 
programmes nought be best prepared in consulta¬ 
tion with people who actually live in villages, 
and attention should be paid to regional necessi¬ 
ties. In fact all rural programmes ought to be 
regional programmes and different hours should 
be allotted for different regional programmes. 
Villagers themselves from various regions might 
sometimes be invited to speak before the micro¬ 
phone on the problems of their own regional life. 
At the same time the significance of the import¬ 
ant events of the outside world, particularly 
those that affect the life of the rural population, 
should be explained to them. And in preparing 
the amusement part of the rural programme, 
village artists should be taken into consideration. 

As regards the centre for collective listening- 
in, rural broadcasts will always fail in India so 
the radios are installed in the houses 
of private individuals, whether village headmen 
or not. Villagers have their own political, social 
and private divisions, jealousies and rivalries 
which would come into play when the radio-sets 
are installed in the house of any one individual 
Under the circumstances, they should be install¬ 
ed in the village post-office, the village school, 
the union board, the thana and so on. 

Rural uplift is now a major problem of the 
Government and it is hoped that the radio will 
play its proper part in it by bridging the gulf 
between the city and the country. 
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Books in the principal European and Indian languages 
are reviewed in The Modehn Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot 
be guaranteed. Newspapers periodicals, school and college text-book*, 
pamphlets, reprints of magazine articles addresses, etc., are not noticed. The 
tempt of books received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any 
enquiries relating thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notie.es 
is published—Editor, The Modehn Review. 


ENGLISH 

THE ATTEMPTED WHIG REVOLUTION OF 167d- 
1681: By Francis S. Ronalds. Published by the Univer¬ 
sity of lllmoii. Pruc $2.50. 

The Iasi few yeais of the icign of Charles LI form one 
of the most intriguing periods m English history. The 
Whig leaders tiled every means to exclude the Duke of 
York from the throne, and cleverly bolstered up the bogey 
of the Papists' “bloody designs.” Titus Oates, the most 
amazing villain in English history, William Bedioe, another 
unmitigated scoundrel and rogue, William Scroggs, the pro- 
fligate Lot d Chief Justice, Ralph Montagu, the immoral and 
unprincipled diplomat, Mrs. Ccllier. the disreputable mid¬ 
wife of Meal-tub fame, and James of Monmouth, the illegi¬ 
timate son of a prostitute, are some of the strange characters 
who played their part in the attempted Whig revolution 
of 1678-1681. The hook under review is an interesting 
survey of the political drama that was enacted during 
these fateful years. The account is liased on original and 
<ont< luporaiy documents and State Papers, and embodies 
the results of valuable research into the history of the 
stirring events of the period preceding the death of 
Charles II. The author has been able to throw new 
light on some of the characters and events on which 
there is stil) divergence of opinion among the historians. 
The exhaustive bibliography given by the author is a 
valuable featuie of his scholarly work. His references 
in the text are, however, mostly to printed rather than 
to manuscript sources. For example, where documents 
are listed in the Calendar of State Papers, the eiLalions 
are made to it, and not to the Public Record Office ori¬ 
ginals. The w<*rk on the whole is an important contri¬ 
bution to thr history of the Whig politics of the XVHth 
century. 

Nmvualal Chatterji 

LONDON MUSIC IN 1888-89 AS HEARD BY COMO 
DI B 4RSETT0 (LATER KNOWN AS BERNARD 
SIIAW). Constable Coy. Standard edition of the works 
of G. B. S. Price 5s. 

G. B. S. comes from a musical family from the 
mother's side. He was trained in music, and his first 
experiments in livelihood were in musical journalism. Of 
literature he had no dreams at all, “any more,” as he 
says, “than a duck has of swimming.” Probably, it was 
all to the good. Adolescent dreams have always been poor 

substitutes. * .... 

But what a vigorous musical mind it was to appreciate 
the greatness of Wagner, the Liberator, behind his mon¬ 
strous Cacophonies, to realise his supreme necessity to 
►‘smash the obligatory superstitions’ and fight ‘the tyranny 
of arabesques’. Rosalias and tawdy rum-tums had to be 
eschewed from orchestration and they were by Wagner. 


Such a man required a mind keen and akin, and it was 
there in bristling red. Today G. B. S. thinks that the 
most poignant diamatic quality can go with the elaborate 
design of Bach and Mozart. But his ‘to-day’ is not ours in 
India. The sense of form that precipitates after deep, 
stirrings is not the same as that of being complacent wi<S 
a surface placid by shortage of movement. The beauty 
of calm that descends after a storm is not to he compared 
with the muffled stillness of days before rains come. A 
saint’s face i« qualitalively different from that of a child, 
though both are reputed to be simple. In most eases, 
our love of classical forms is the reflection of inertia, of 
our desiie not to think and live. Sometimes one wishra 
for a crude aitist and a vulgar critic to debunk our 
classicism. 

TRENDS IN SOCIALISTIC THOUGHT AND 
MOVEMENT: By Ilyas Ahmad, M.A., Lecturer, Allaha¬ 
bad University, Indian Press, Allahabad. Pp. 113 plus four 
Appendices and a select Bibliography from 115 to SOt. 
1937. Price Rs. 2. 

The book dismisses the origin, growth and develop¬ 
ment of Socialism down to our own times in 75 pages. 
The onslaught of that movement in India—the phrase is 
on the jacket and describes a part of the scope of the 
book—is however interesting. Its clue is furnished by 
what follows, ‘Islam and Socialism,’ which should have 
been re-named as ‘Islam m Danger.’ 

The author has completely misunderstood the signi¬ 
ficance of the growth of Socialism in India and the part 
plaved by Pandit Jawharlal in its spread. Panditji may 
not be a ‘True Socialist’; his tragedy may be similar to 
that of the last great Victorian, John Stuart Mill, but to 
be blind to his contribution to link up India's destmv 
with the world's thiough anti-imperalist struggle is to 
shut one's eyes to socialistic theory and to historical facs 
and lake the name of academic detachment in vain. 

I am not sufficiently, acquainted with Islamic thei- 
logy to pronounce on Islam’s connection with or superiority 
over Socialism. But what is known as the Muslim commu¬ 
nity under the new dispensition enjoys certain historical and 
social advantages over the non-Muslim brethren-at-arms 
in being able to skip the step which the latter were forced 
to take by the exigencies of certain situations in the receit 
past. This probably accounts for the fact that an appre¬ 
ciable number of Muslim intelligent young men today 
ate Socialists in theory and practice. The author of the 
book is a well-read man, but has not looked out of his 
library to know what is happening outside. This book is 
unfair to the present, and therefore, unreal. An additional 
proof is the number of ‘isms’ littered over the pages. No 
account of socialistic theory, here or anywhere, is possible 
without due attention being paid to thr history of strikes 
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and trade-union movements. More so in India, where 
much leeway has to he made 

Dhurjati Mukerji 

WHY THE VILLAGE MOVEMENT? By J. C. 
Kumarappa. Hindusthan Publishing Co., Ltd. Rajama- 
hendry. 2nd edition. 1938. Pages 136. Price Twelve 
•annas. 

This book is a plea for a new economic order in Ind.a 
and not a mere recital of the benefits of the village move¬ 
ment. The author has gone to the root of the matter and 
has taken up the problem of analysing the characters ol 
western and eastern civilisation. Sjt. Kumarappa has 
made the Candhian outlook of life his own and has given 
expression to thoughts m a way which is strikingly 
original, clear and convincing. 

Sjt. Kumaiappa divides human organisations into two 
types, the industrialised and the social type, from whim 
originated what he calls the “pack type" and the “herd 
type," if they are named after their animal prototypes. 
The pack-type is a predatory one and posesses those quali¬ 
ties that make for success of the tiger or the wolf in the 
forest-life. This type in human beings develops an attitude 
fni central control anil concentration of power in the hands 
of individuals or small groups and places the prospect of 
gain as the motive force for all activities and attempts to 
gather as much as it ran without reference to the value of 
service rendered. 

On the other hand, the herd type possesses qualities 
which in forest-life make it possible foi the elephant or 
the cow to exist and thrive in spite of the tiger and the 
wolf. This type develops aptitude for social control and 
decentralisation and distribution of power. The working 
and regulations m this case are impersonal. It attempts 
to safeguard the weak and the helpless and wants to 
distribute gain as widely as possible. 

Sjt. Kumarappa then traces the development of the 
institutions of the east and the west and shows how the 
western nr pack-type oiganisa lions found expression through 
a civilisation centering round cities and made way for the 
strife foi raw material, for markets and for industrialisation 
and led to unemployment and ultimately to violent occupa¬ 
tion of territories and destruction of what the ‘herd-type" 
hold as culture. 

The herd-type oiganisations, on the contrary centered 
i mind villages, producing and distributing mainly for 
markets nearest home and made way for development 
of society by creation of joint family and caste systems 
and ultimately of village republics. 

Sjt. Kumarappa puls the case for the preservation 
of tlie social institutions of India, in a masterly way. 
If they are revived the villages will automatically take 
their rightful place and bring out the character of the civili¬ 
sation they stand for. The book is of immense importance 
to those who want to understand the inner currebts of 
civilisation and the root cause of the present world strife. 

India is naturally socially minded. Its socialism is 
as deep as it is wide. When the “pack-type’ nations, after 
living centuries of predatory life, were looking for dis¬ 
covering something better, they got a glimpse of Socialism. 
Biit their socialism is found to be tinged with predatory 
philosophy. I believe that if the modern socialists will 
seriously study this little book, they will be able to grasp 
why Gandhism ^is to be regarded as the highest type of 
socialism. 

From 1908, Gandbiji has been preaching his doctrine of 
non-violence as an abiding force for maintaining and 
developing society and therefore of politics. It appears 
that it took us 30 years to realise the futility of violence 
in our national struggle. The western ideas of socialism 
'have come as a .wave sweeping over the country. 


Shall we take another generation to understand tint 
Gandhian socialism is of the Tightest sort? A serious 
and critical study of Sjt. Kumarappa'is thoughts and pre¬ 
sentations will lie of great help at the present moment. 

Sjt. Kumarappa is at the head of the All-India 
Village Industries Association. His contribution to ths 
cause of village movement are great and this book is 
no small addition to his many achievements. 

Satish Chandra Das-Gopta 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN MAHARASTRA AND 
KARNATAK : By Y. S. Pandit, M.A. Published by 'hi 
Tilak Swarjya Sangh, Poona. 1986. 

This is a prize-essay published on behalf of the 
Lokamanya Tilak Memorial Fund. The conditions laid 
down for the award of the essay included:—(1) That it 
should be written from a nationalist point of view. (2' 
that the treatment of its subject-matter should be scientific 
and (31 that the writer should hail from Maharastra or 
Karnatak. These conditions the essay fulfilled to the 
satisfaction of the examineis and the writer was awarded 
a prize of Rs. 1,000. 

The essay gives a fairly complete and accurate picture 
of the economic conditions in Maharastra and Karnatak 
as pieced together from Government Reports and published 
books. There is no attempt made at first hand investiga¬ 
tion. The last chapter entitled “Conclusion” gives a 
general summary and indicates the views of the writer 
on the various economic problems of Maharastra and 
Karnatak. 

The essay is well written and the views expressed are 
generally sound. But the treatment is purely economic 
and that too from rather a narrow standpoint. The 
population question is not dealt with except in a short 
appendix in spite of the conclusion of the author that i* 
is the human factor that is responsible for the poor econo 
mio condition of the tract. Nor has the author devoted 
any attention to the subject of education, general and 
technical, which obviously had a great deal to do with 
economic backwardness of the people both in Maharast -b 
and elsewhere Nonetheless, the essay of nearly 200 
pages, gives a useful review of the economic conditions 
in Maharastra and Karnatak and is eminently readable. 

LIFE AND LABOUR IN A GUJRAT TALUK A: 
By J. R. Shukla. M.A., edited by C. N. Vakil, University 
Professor of Economics, Bombay. Published by Long - 
mans. Green & Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 1937. Price Rs. 5. 

INDIAN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS: By A. 
D. Patel. M.A., with a Foreword by Sir T. Vijavaragva- 
eharya, K.B.E. Published by D. B. Taraporevala Sons 
& Co., Bombay, 1937. Price Rs. 6. 

The«c are two theses approved by the University of 
Bombay for the Master's degree in Economics and are 
the result largely of personal investigation conducted 
by two research students under the guidance of University 
teachers. 

Professor C. N. Vakil has explained in an editorial 
note as to why a Taluk was chosen and neither a village 
nor a district or a larger regional unit. The two 
studies are both conscientious and painstaking and give 
a careful analysis of the factors affecting moral life and 
prosperity. Both make useful and practical suggestions 
for improvement. 

To the scientific investigator and the Government 
both the studies are of equal v*lne and importance and 
the one supplements the other as the Talukas chosen, 
are of two different types. But for the general reader 
“Indian Agricultural Economics” by A. D. Patel is more 
helpful—it is both better planned and more readable. 
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The two studies under review have still further 
strengthened my belief that detailed investigation 
into rural economic life may make our knowledge 
more impact and definite but it is not likely to add 
anything new to it. The facts disclosed by the two 
studies are not at all new nor are even the suggestions 
made for improvement original or novel. As a matter 
of fact Indian economic problems are extremely acute 
and they are very well known—a few more details 
makes hardly any difference to their understanding and 
search for solutions. Who is there who does not 
know that the pressure of population on agriculture is 
great and haB been increasing and that little improve¬ 
ment can be expected unless this pressure is relieved 
through industrialization? Similaily the evils of .sub* 
division and pregmentaiion of holdings and the causes 
thereof are too well-known to need repetition or emphasis. 
The lack of capital and of credit facilities, the collosal 
indebtedness of the agricultural classes, the need for 
proper measim*- of suitable bye-industries, the ignorance 
of the ryot and the cleverness of the money-lender, the 
hopeless condition of roads and of sanitation, the poor 
irrigation and marketing facilities and other difficulties 
and drawbacks of rural life are familiar to all students of 
Indian economics and of public affairs in the country. 
The same is true of the suggestions for improvement, 
cooperation—for consolidation, credit, purchase of seed, 
manures and olher materials and implements, sale of 
produce, etc.—; land mortgage banks; supplementary 
industries like spinning, rope and basket making, dairy, 
poultry and bee farming, etc., are the usual remedies 
suggested. What is needed is planned action by provin¬ 
cial Governments—and if studies of the type under 
review act as timely reminders and goad the provincial 
Governments to systematic and persistant action they 
would have served not only their academic purpose hut 
also a practical purpose of great public utility. 

Guhumukh N. Singh 

RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN FRANCE IN THE 
XJXTH CENTURYY: By Canon W. J. Sparrow Simpson 
Published by George Allen and Ununn Ltd., Museum 
Street, London. Pp. 192. Price 5s. net. 

The author gives us m this book a careful and well- 
written summary of the views of various Frenehmpn of 
the last century on religion and religious subjects. He 
reviews not only Christian but anti-Christian writers as 
well, and not ualy writeis but also preachers, Catholic 
as well os Protestant. The Catholic bias of the author is 
not concealed; and he does not profess any sympathy 
for what is called Biblical criticism but what very often 
turns out to be little better than undisguised hostility 
towards religion. And the fact that several bierary men 
of the period, originally hostile to religion, were in later 
life converted to Catholicism, has not escaped the no'ice 
of our author. 

Many of the accounts could, very profitably fm the 
reader, be much longer. Sometimes the summary is so 
brief as to produce in the readers’ mind the impression 
that he is going through a bibliography. Yet, on the 
whole, the book is Bn excellent account of the subject 
it professes to a deaI with. 

TOWARDS A NEW MANNER OF LIVING: By 
Dr. Howard E. Collier. Published by George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., Museum Street, London. Pp. 99. 

1 The new manner of living, and the best manner of 
living according to our author, is that which harmonises 
the individual with society—which unifies “at one and 
the same time personality and sociality" (p. Jt5). And 


this manner of living, we are told, is provided by 
Quakerism. To the first of these propositions, assent may 
readily be given; the second, however, is a matter of 
opinion. 

The author belongs to a group of men whose “aim 
is the creation of a World Organism of Christian Friends, 
a Religious Society of Friends here on earth,” and who 
believe in the reality of “the creative power of the Logos’’ 
(p. 95). The book is written in a fervid style, not free 
from a ring of mysticism, and will have an appeal for all 
who believe in the potency of “Cnristian friendship” and. 
in the power of that religion to shape our life for the 
better. 

POPULAR CULTURE IN KARNATAKA: By Masu 
Ve.nkatesa Iyengar. Published by Satya Sodhana Pustakr 
Bhandara, Fort, Bangalore City. Pp. 163. Price Rs. 2/S. 

As the name of the book implies, it is an account of 
some popular cultural movements that took place in 
Karnataka (Mysore and the surrounding area of land). 
Such movements have taken place in other parts of Ind <t 
also and are worthy of being remembered. They have 
shaped the life of the ordinary people and generally shaped 
it well. The impact of modern civilisation is fast destroy¬ 
ing their effects; perhaps they have outlived their penol' 
of usefulness; hut in their time, they were a reed on 
which the religion and morality of the masses rested. 
And history would not be complete if the originators of 
these movements were not remembered. Our authoi’s 
endeavour, therefore, deserves praise. Besides, the book 
has been written in a simple and attractive style. 

There is one peculiaritv of expression used by these 
Karnataka people to which our author has drawn pointed 
attention and which he regards as specially indicative of 
their high spirituality: It is that when any of them are 
indisposed, they do not sav “I ain unwell” but wnuH‘ 
rather say “My body is not well.” This, our author 
contends (p. 11 and also p. 149), implies a knowledge 
that the body is not self. Perhaps it does; hut it may he 
an idiom of the language as well. In Bengali, too, th • 
idiomatic expression employed on such occasions is exactly 
the same. But for that alone, Bengal (and perhaps 
Karnataka also) would nol be justified in claiming an 
extraordinarily alive sphitual consciousness. 

U. C. Bhattacharjee 

IIAR BILAS SARDA COMMEMORATION 
VOLUME: Edited by P. Seshadri, M.A. Published try 
Vedic Yantralaya, Ajmer. 1937. Pp. xlvii + 555. Pries 
not mentioned. 

Dewan Bahadur Har Bilas Saida is chiefly remembei- 
cd throughout the length and breadth of India as the 
author of that highly beneficial nation-building measure— 
the Sarda Act. But the Dewan Bahadur throughout a 
busy life of over 70 years has been serving Mother India 
by his Speeches and Writings. It was, therefore, a happy 
idea on the part of Principal Seshadri to commemorate 
Har Bilas Sarda’s completing 70th year by presenting him 
with a Commemoration Volume. 

Frederic Harrison has protested more than once against 
the practice of holding celebrations in honour of living 
personalities, and wished that the public would reserve 
judgment till they could be seen through the long per¬ 
spective of past history. But there is genuine and sincere* 
pleasure in expressing our appreciation of one who is 
still happily amidst us. It is a great satisfaction to feel 
that honour is being done where honour is due. It is 
again almost a national duty to express our gratitude 
to those who have rendered valuable national services, 
however much they themselves may not look forward to 
rewards of this kind. 
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It is in this spirit that the Volume under notice has 
been edited. It is a sumptuous volume of over 556 
quarto pages, rich alike in its contributions and in its 
contributors. The messages and greetings come from far 
and near; from men like Mahatma Gandhi and Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru; from the Ruling Princes and from 
officials like the Executive Councillors to the Government 
of India and the Residents of the Native States. The 
contributions cover a very wide field: from Indian Art 
and Archeology in British Isles to the Technique of 
Social Reform in India; from Cultural Coalescence in 
the Atharva-Veda to Folk Songs of Syrian Chiis- 
tians; and from the making of American Constitution to 
the Co-ordination of Indian Education. The value of 
the book has been enhanced by the inclusion of a tab's 
of the principal events of Har Bilas Sarda’s life with 
dates, and a list of his writings, and of several platen 
We have nothing hut praise for this Commemoration 
Volume; and we congratulate Principal Seshadri on lha 
successful completion of his self-appointed task. 

DEBT LEGISLATION IN BENGAL: By Kumar 
Bimal Chandra Sinha. Published by M. C. Sarkar & 
Sons. Pp. 40. Price Re. 1. 

It is a good, short, interesting study on a subiect of 
considerable practical importance to Bengal. 

J. M. Datta 

RUSSIAN REVOLUTION: A Perspective and Re¬ 
trospect; By M. N. Roy. Published by D. M. Library, 
Caltutta. Price Re. 1. 

FASCISM: Its Philosophy Professions and Prac¬ 
tice: By M. N, Roy Published by D. M. Library, 
Calcutta. Price Rs. 2. 

Comrade M. N. Roy brought with him the revolu¬ 
tionary experience of three continents, as he is proud to 
avow, to apply to the Indian situation. The two small 
books from his pen arc, therefore, welcome to all. More 
than anybody else in India he can speak about the 
Russian Revolution with authority, and, more than moot 
other such people he knows what Fascism is and means 
to the world. And, the books also explain, to a discerning 
mind, the strange fate that pursues Comrade Roy, in spite 
of his ability and ardour, in India and abroad, his rue 
and fall in public affection. 

The Russian Revolution presents a historical pers¬ 
pective and a retrospect of the great upheaval, and, the 
socialist reconstruction that follows it. It is clear in its 
survey of the eonditions and forces; it is thoroughly 
logical and reasonable in its analysis, and it will satisfy 
none; foi there are few whose opinions are not already 
formed, and encased in the iron bars of prejudices or 
predilections of one kind or other. Roy defends Staliu 
and his policy as a Marxist and as an independent thinker, 
condemns everyone of the Left or Right who disagreed 
with the Stalinists, for ‘under the given conditions’ the 
communists could not do otherwise. Yet every Communist 
must ‘under the given conditions' of the Comintern fall 
foul oi this expelled member, the more so, when the 
‘renegade’ holds that the Russian revolution was, and, 
‘under the given conditions* could not be, a proletarian 
revolution but a peasant revolution under the ‘leadership 
of the proletariat’. The Communists must denounce this 
‘revisionist*. But Roy, perhaps, would deeerve a better 
treatment from the ordinary, unbiased reader, if there 
be any left so, who may even go bo far as to suspect him 
to be a Stalinist. 

‘Fascism* will meet with little opposition from any 
of the comrades of the writer. It will evoke protests from 
all Indians who hold Indian philosophy and Indian culture 
dear and near to their heart. Roy is acute in hiB analysis 


of the Fascist mind, the western schools of thought which 
supplied the philosophical strands for this unscrupulous 
socio-political movement. Mercilessly the writer persues 
further and traces the affiliation, psychologically, of that 
philosophy with our Indian thought as enshrined in the 
Gita and other sacred saslras. We are as a subject people, 
all against Fascism; but we are also nationalists, at leai-t 
proud of our cultural inheritance. The dangerous 
parallelism, and the close affinities that Roy shews to exist 
between Indian thought and Fascist philosophy, are not 
likely to make us feel comfortable. Most will disagree 
with Roy, many will call him superficial and confused 
in his knowledge of Indian philosophy; but the truth is 
more likely to be on the side of Comrade Roy than on 
that of his critics 

One thing is certain—Comrade Roy known how to 
think and how to speak. In thought and style, he is 
absolutely clear and penetrating. 

Sandhani 

CENTRAL BANKING IN INDIA (1773-1934) : By Om 
Prakash Gupta, M.Sc., LL.B., F.R. Econ. S. Hindusthan.' 
Times Press, Delhi. Pp. 290, Priie Rs. 5. 

Establishment of the Reserve Bank of India, ushers 
in a new era in India's financial administration. Since 
the beginning of the present century there had been a 
number of committees and commissions dealing with India’s 
financial and banking problems. Apart from the reports 
of these committees and commissions there had been a- 
host of publications on the study of these subjects by well- 
known economists. Mr. Gupta's book on “ Central Banking 
in India” recounts the story of India’s attempts, for the 
establishment of a Central Bank, since the year 1773. 
The book also gives a co-ordinated history of the long 
chain of events, during these 162 years, relating to India’s 
currency, finance and banking. Mr. Gupta, m his book 
presents in a concise and scientific manner the importance 
of the Reserve Bank of India in the national economy of 
the country. In the concluding chapter of the book the 
author examines the evolution of the central banking system 
in general and explains at length the Reserve Bank of 
India Act, 1934 in the light of the laws, chapters, and 
statutes regulating the central banks in the different parts 
of the world. The book will prove useful to the students 
of Indian Banking. 

Nuiar Ranjan Mukhehjee 

A GUIDE TO BELUR: By Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., 
D.Lit. ( Lond.). Published for the Government of Mysore. 
Bangalore, 1937. Pp. 29 + 10 plates. Price 4 annas. 

We arc sure this neat little booklet illustrated by 
several well-printed photographs will prove helpful i“ 
visitors to Belur in Mysore. 

A GUIDE TO THE SCULPTURES IN THE INDIAN 
MUSEUM, (Part II, The Grae-to-Buddhist School of 
Ganohara) : By N. G. Majumdar. Archaeological Survey 
of India. Delhi, 1937. Pp. ii + 137. 16 plates and one 
map. Price Re. 1/8. 

In the introduction, the author gives us a learned, 
account of the chief characteristics and historical affilia¬ 
tions of the Gandhara School of Art. This is followed by 
a detailed description of the exhibits together with copious 
explanations from Buddhist sacred litertture. The illus¬ 
trations are of a uniformly high quality. 

A GUIDE TO FATEHPUR SIKRI: By Muhammad- 
Ashraf Husain, Af.i, MJR.A.S Delhi, 1937. Price Re. 1 . 
Pp. 77 + 12 plates. * 

AN HISTORICAL GUIDE TO THE AGRA FORT 
(Based <on Contemporary Records) ; By Mould 
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Muhammad Ashraf Hussain, M.A. Delhi. 1937. Pp. vu -f- 
71+8 plates. 

These two booklets illustrated by excellent photo¬ 
graphs and maps will not only serve the purpose of the 
layman but also of the more serious student of history. Th3 
appendices containing translations of the inscriptions and 
the bibliography will be particularly helpful to the latter. 
One however misses in the latter book any reference to 
Sarkai’s History of Aurangzcb although books of lesse r 
value find a place m the bibliography. 

Nirmai. Kumar Bose 

THE BATTLE OF CHINA : By Dr. K. R. Menu-., 
Ph.D. Published by the School of Printing, Printers’ 
Association, Singapore. tl.OO or 2s. fid. 

This hook, which bears the sub-title The Lay of a 
Chinese Girl, is to be appreciated rather for the cause 
than the achievement. Written in championship of the 
Chinese people engaged in a life and death struggle 
against the Japanese invader, and bearing a declaration 
to the effect that the entire piocecds of the sale of the 
book will go to the Chinese Red Cross, the book describes 
the ‘valour and gallantry of Chinese soldiers at the front 
and the intense patriotism of the people at the rear." 
The story culminates in the historic episode of a brave 
Chinese girl who offers herself as a prize in a lottery to 
raise funds for the defence of China. 

The vrise is poor at beat, but it is bad English in 
a good cause; and, to misuse a line from Tennyson, ‘the 
cause, the cause alone is 0101111001 .’ 

S H. V. 

SANSKRIT 

THE MAHABIIARAT: Virataparvan (Fascicule 8) 
critically edited by Dr. .Raghu Vira. Published by the 
Rhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona (.1936). 

Difficulty bes at the beginning of all things and this 
universally accepted truth is exemplified in the Adiparvan, 
the opening section of the Great Epic. Like a real 
Mahubharaia hero, Dr. V. S. Sukthankar the general 
editor, has fought against legions of hostile problems and 
recovered foi us, the basic elements in the Adi, the crown- 
jewel of textual criticism. Ills devotion was so keen and 
his technique so reliable that his learned colleague 
Dr. Raghu Vira could not help observing at the end of ms 
introduction; “Tin technique of reconstruction has been 
perfected to such a degree that the personality of the Editor 
has been almost eliminated. That is the triumph of our 
labours.” 

Yet the difficulties, here in the Virataparvan as else¬ 
where, appeared to be overwhelming. The Parvasamgraha 
figures for the Virata are 67 adhyayaR and 2050 slokas. 
These figures were accepted by the late Mr. N. B. Utgikar, 
who prepared the Tentative Edition (1923) of the 
Institute. Prof. P. P. S. Sastri, in his “Southern Recension 
critically edited” (1932) figured at 67 adhyayas (although 
all his M“sS. divided the text into 76!) and 3500 slokas. 
Dr. Raghu Vira after a most exacting analysis, accepts 
with the detachment of a scientist, under the limitations 
of our present MSS. materials the figures of 67 adhyayas 
and 1834 slokas.* He regrets that Prof. Sastri's uncritical 
method has not helped very much in arriving at good 
results and that a soundet edition of the Southern 
Recension would be most welcome. Under- the cir¬ 
cumstances Dr. Raghu Vira with perfect reason, adhered 
to the more reliable textual traditions of Northern India, 
utilizing the Sarada, the Devanagari and the Bengali 
■versions (collated at the Visvabharati Library), nas 


utilized also the Dutch edition of the Javanese Virataparvan 
(11th century A.D.) published by Dr, J 11 yaboil. 

The Bhandarkar Institute deserves the congratulation 
of the nation for having acquired and utilized a manuscript 
dated V. Sam. 1493=1437 A.D. and thuB the oldest dated 
manuscript (so far traced) of the Mahabharata. It is 
wiittcn on old unglazed Indian paper which has withstood 
for five centuries, the ravages of climate and insects. It 
should be advertized as a National Treasure. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal from its rich collection, 
supplied the only Sarada MSS. (1708 A.D.), extant of 
the Virata; and how the folios of the MSS. stuck together 
on account of moisture, were separated deftly by the 
collator Shankar Sastri, reads like a romance. A few 
other MSS. from the Bombay Government collection (now 
deposited with the B. O. R. I.) are dated 1494, 1539, 1614 
and so forth, showing how with better technique of pre¬ 
servations and a little more attention of our big Provincial 
Universities, we mav save thousands of such rare MSS. 
documents of our national culture. Thus the Mahabharata 
research, initiated liy the learned Editor and his devoted 
colleagues of the Bhandarkar Institute, clearly points 10 
the next urgent line of work where the Central and the 
Pinvmriu! Governments may co-operate with a view to the 
collet tion anti conservation of the fast decaying MSS. 
treasures of India. What is possible for the scholars of 
India to do has been admirably demonstrated through the 
Mahabharata work of the Institute; but. mere scholarship 
is not sufficient and funds are needed if we mean to 
organize, on a nationwide scale the work of MSS. conser¬ 
vation and cataloguing. Dr. Raghu Vira has in the 
Virataparvan, glonously continued the iraditions of the 
Rhandarkar Institute to which as well as to the learned 
Editor we offei our hcaity congratulations. 

Kalidas Nag 

HINDI 

RAJASTH \N RA DUHA; Parti. Collected and edite 1 
by Prof. Narottamdus Swami, M.A. Published by Nava- 
yuga Sahitya Mandir . Delhi. Pp. 112+248, Price Rs. 2. 

The book under notice is the second volume of the 
Pilaui Raj’osthani Series instituted and financed bv Seih 
G. D. Birla, our well-known and literal-minded countiyman. 

The book contains Rajasthani verseR on various heads, 
some of which are of historical interest. This is a con¬ 
tribution to our folk literature. Here we find the Marwaris 
at home and at their best. The Introduction deals wi'h 
all about Rajasthani language and literature. The Preface 
written by Mm. Rai Bahadur Gourishankar Hirachand 
Ojha of Ajmer is a short history of anthology compilation 
in India. The Notes are very useful, giving parallel 
passages from both old and modern authors. 

The book is a welcome addition to Hindi and 
Rajasthani litera ure 

Ramesh Bash 

MARATHI 

H1NDUNCJIE ARTIISHASTRA (Part One). By 
Govind Mahadev Joshi, B.A. Published by W. H. Munje, 
Secretary, Hindu-Sanskrit-Sampadak and Granth-Pjraka- 
shak-Mandal, Walker Road, Nagpur. Pages 234. Price 
Rs. 2. 

Starting with the publisher’s and author's dogmatic 
prefaces stating that poor Hindu culture is standing unsafe 
amidst a hurricane of rebelling and reacting idea-forces and 
is endangered every moment with the imaginary onslaught 
of alien materialism and horrors of class-war, the book 
aims at a reconstruction of the fundamentals of the science 
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ot economic!! from the cultural and sociological standpoint 
of the Hindoos—a phrase unexplained all through the 
book. But stuffed with the unimaginative and unbridge¬ 
able insularity of a typical conservative and symptomatic 
of unpurposivc analysis, rigid and harsh; the book leaves 
the reader with an utterly disappointing impression that 
the author haB presented a rehash of undigested material 
from the Western Economists only. The bibliography, 
suggesting that all the main reieiencc hooks used in this 
attempt at le-establishing Hindu culture are English a.id 
a paragraph on the third page in the introduction dealing 
with the abstruse Ricardian equations, given in the Greek 
and Latin mathematical terms are pieces of a ridiculous 
paradox, upsetiing downright the veiy claims of the author. 
In Us design to embrace all the four corners of the wide 
fields of knowledge, and to solve all the possible problems 
of space and time and population and moial values m its 
narrow limits; the hook has neither remained philosophy, 
nor sociology nor economies hut a hopeless higgledy- 
piggledy of all sorts of what-nots: without selection or 
emphasis. For example, the first chapter entitled ‘Thought 
about Sciences’ simplv repeats the deductive logic, thit 
too m the western fashion; the iun being, all through th.: 
book the author proposes to be logical hot is led away at 
places by the blind behel in authorities and at places 
loses integrity in the oblivion of abstracted argumentation. 

" On the whole the book is written m a tedious techni¬ 
cal manner, at places tinted with'verbose, and in an uq 
intelligible Marathi; though one may pemeve some sense 
in chapters as on population problem, aiter undergoing 
the ordeal of a curiously manufactured phraseology. How 
is the book going to serve Hindu culture., when one Hindu 
per hundred will hardly follow it? 

P. B. Machwe 

GUJARATI 

MUNSHI PATHAVALI: By Sombhai Patel. 
Published by R. R. Sheth & Co Bombay. Thiik Card 
Board. Pp. 238. Price Re. 1-4-0 (1937). 

The Hon'blc Mr. K. M. Munslii, Home Member in 
the Bombay Provincial Cabinet, is a brilliant and versatile 
writer of merit. He has handled novels, biography, ihama, 
and essay writing with great effect and the best passage 
from his works have been sclerled for presentation to 
students in the present compilation. Indeed it is a great 
honour to a living person to see his work appreciated in 
this fashion, and a source of pleasure too. The 
Introduction is contributed by a young friend of his, 
Chandravadan Metha,—an admirer but at the same time 
an outspoken writer. He treats m a suieasUc way, tha 
reception which possibly the compilation may meet with, 
at the hands of persons engaged in the leaching line. 
He has a few plain words to say to the spiritless students 
who are likely to study the spirited sentiments of 
Mr. Munshi. 

JAINACHARYA SHRI ATMANAND JANMA 
SHATABD1 SMARAK GRANTH. Published by the 
Shatabdi Stnarak Committee, Bombay and edited by 
Mohanlal Dalichand Desat, B.A., LL.B., Advocate. Clotn 
bound. Illustrated. Pp. 188. (English), SIS (Hindi). 
144 + 260 (Gujarati). Price Rs. 2-8-0. (1937). 

This stupendous memorial volume has been ably edited 
by that well-known Jain man of letters and Law, Mr. 
Mohanlal D. Desai. It contains very interesting pictures 
to illus.rate the many articles which are found m it ana 
the articles contributed are in three languages, English, 


Hindi and Gujarati, so that a very wide field of choi -r 
has been piovnlcd for the Editor. Atmanandaj'i was well- 
known as a religious head, an author, and ideal saint 
amongst the Jains during his life time. It was he who 
inspired the late Virchand Raghr 1 )i to go to America to 
propagate the Jain Sampradaya there. The mechanical 
get-up of the book ib of a superior quality and the varied 
information contained in the contribution make it an 
interesting and informative volume 

K. M. J. 


TELUGU 

RADHIKASANTVANAMH: By Muddu Palam, No. 1 
of Srungara Grandha Mandili series of K. G. Murty, Masa 
lipatam. Demy 1/8. Pp. stf -f 147. Price As. 1 ? for 
members only. 

Muddu Palani, the mistress (f the Maharana Chief 
tain, Pratapasimha, who held the reins of the Chola king¬ 
dom between 1740-1765, is the authoress of this good 
literary piece of 4 cantos. The divine love of Krishna, 
and Ila and Radha is the theme of the story. It i* erotic 
in sentiment. This rreditable work long suffered the 
curse of oblivion through the ban of the Government. 
Public gratitude and support aie due to the Mandali for 
its care and pain in saving it from decay. 

TATA CHARITRAMU: By K. Satagopachan, M.A., 
B.L. Cocanada. Pp. 12 -}~ 161. Price As. 10. 

A life history of the Indiun industrial pioneer, the 
late Jamshcdji N. Tala, who worked for India’s material 
regeneration, and to whose indedatigable endeavours the 
Tata Iron & Steel Company, the Indian Institut' of Science, 
the Taj Hotel, the Lonavala Hydro-Electric Scheme, and 
a host of others owe their shape and existence. The pre¬ 
sentation of the material tends to be a contribution to 
industrial history rather than to biography. 

R. S Bharadwaj 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

AN IDEAL HAPPY LIFE OR DO BUT NEVER 
MIND: Illustrated. Seventh Edition. By Khushi Ram, 
New Delhi. Pp. V.+156, including 7 charts. Price Re. 1. 

BEAUTIFUL BOMBAY AND OTHER STORY 
POEMS: By Innocent Sousa. New Book Co., 188-90, 
Hornby Road. Bombay. Pp. 56, Pare Re. IS 1 

THOUGHTS ON THE PROBLEMS OF THE DAY: 
By H. I-. Chinmulgund (Rao Bahadur). Printed and 
published by Mr. A. V. Patwardhan, B.A., at the Arya- 
bhusan Press, 9151, Bhamburda Peth, Poona 4. Pn c 
As. 12. 

FREEDOM, INDIA’S MESSAGE, WORLD-PEACE 
AND SELF-REVEALING SONGS: By Ramanadasa K. S. 
Seshagiri, B.A., 31, South Mada Stieet, Mylapore, Madras. 
Pp. 24+? Price As. 3. 

THE HIDDEN YEARS OF JESIJS: By S. A. Das, 
Officer if academic (Pans), Calcutta 1938. Pp. 29 
Price As. 8. 

GURU JANA GANA SEVITIIAM ot MY PLAN OF 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM: By Brahmajosyula Sitara- 
miah, B.A., L.T., M.R.S.T. (England). Pp. xxxix+50+ 
xiii. 1938 Price Re. 1-8. F> ngn 3sh. or 75 cents. 



SHOULD THE INDIAN SPEAKER FOLLOW THE BRITISH OR THE 

AMERICAN MODEL ? 

By D. N. BANERJEE, 

Read of the Department of Political Science, University of Dacca 


The subject which I propose to discuss is : 
"Should the Indian Speaker—and I mean by 
the expression ‘ Indian Speaker ’ not merely 
the Speaker of a Provincial Legislative 
Assembly today or the Speaker of the Federal 
Assembly of India when it will be constituted, 
but also the President of the Council of State 
or of a Provincial -Legislative Council—follow 
the British or the American model?" That is 
to say, whether in the execution of the duties 
of his office, the Speaker in India should follow 
the example of the Speaker of the British House 
of Commons or of the Speaker of the American 
House of Representatives? Incidentally, I 
shall also refer to the position and functions of 
the President of the French Chamber of 
Deputies. The subject is not merely of academic 
interest, but also of great practical importance 
to this country, particularly in view of the 
ruling given by the Speaker, Mr. Purshottamdas 
Tandon, on 19th January last in the 
United Provinces Legislative Assembly,1 and the 
endorsement of that ruling by the then President 
of the Indian National Congress 2 The occasion 
for the ruling was the notice of a motion for 
adjournment given bv Mr. Zahirulhasan Lari 
for the purpose of discussing the question of 
" the participation of the Speaker in party 
polities."3 And' Mr. Speaker Tandon has been 
reported by the Special Correspondent of the 
Statesman at Lucknow to have declared, among 
other things ;4 

“I have expressed on several occasions my views in 
regai d to tlie functions of the Speaker. I have made it 
clear that no one deserves to occupy the chair of Speaker 
who cannot commend the confidence of the House aa a 
whole and who cannot be impartial while he takes part 
in politics. I have made it also clear that I do not 
believe in the convention of the House of Commons. I 
believe in the conventions of France, U.S.A. and some 
other countiies, which permit the Speaker to take part in 
politics. Situated as we are in this country, I am 
particularly emphatic that it is absolutely necessary to 
allow the Speaker to take part in politics. If he does not 

1. Vide the Statesman (Dak edition) of 21st January, 
1938c 

2. Vide the same of 3rd February, 1938. 

» 3. Vide the same of 21st January, 1938. 

4 Ibid. 


do so you may be content with a third-rate person or a 
civil or criminal judge, but you will not get a prominent 
politician.” 

And in a statements to the Press Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has declared that he wholly 
agrees with the position taken up by Mr. Speaker 
Tandon on the question whether a Speaker iu 
India should abstain from participation m 
politics outside the legislature. His actual 
words are ;6 

“ Some people have inclined to the view that the 
practice of the British House of Commons should be 
followed here; others,have inclined to the different 
practice which prevails in the United Slates of America and 
elsewhere. 

“ The question is. whether a Speaker should abstain 
from participation in politics outside the legislature. 
Personally, / wholly agree with the position taken up by 
Mr. Pursholtamdas Tandon, Speaker of the United 
Provinces Assembly. It is obvious that a Speaker must 
be absolutely impartial in his dealings as Speaker. He 
must protect minorities from the over-bearing weight of a 
great majority. If that is eonceeded, as it must he, then 
I see no reason why he should not participate in political 
activities outside the legislature. 

“ This becomes all the more important in a country 
situated as India is at present, that is, a country under 
alien domination struggling to be free. 

“ Every Indian feels or ought to feel strongly in this 
matter and should try to throw his weight on the right 
side, the only side so far as he is concerned. Every 
Congressman is bound to do so by his convictions and 
temperament. For him to say that by virtue of election 
to the Speakership he will suddenly become a neutral 
element in politics is to delude himself as well as others. 
We cannot become neuters.” 

This frank declaration, coming as it has 
done from the President of the Indian National 
Congress, is very significant, specially in view 
of the fact that there are already several 
provinces in India in which the government, is 
virtually in the hands of the Congress. 

Although Mr. Speaker Tandon has admitted' 
that no one deserves to occupy the chair of 
Speaker “ who cannot command the confidence 
of the House as a whole and who cannot be 

5. See the Statesman (Dak Edition) of 3rd February, 
1938. The relevant Associated Press message was dated 
at Allahabad, 1st February, 1938. At that time Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru was the President of the Indian 
National Congress. 

6. Ibid. 
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impartial while he takes part in politics,” yet it 
is very clear from what lie has said that he 
■ does “ not believe in the convention of the 
House of Commons,” but that lie believes “ in 
the conventions of France, U. S. A. and some 
.other countries, which permit the Speaker to 
take part in politics.” 

Now, what is the convention of the House 
of Commons referred to by him? It will be 
evident from what follows. The most distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons is his impartiality. “ He 
has,” as Bryce has stated in his American 
Commonwealth ,7 “ been chosen by a party, 
because a majority means in England a party. 

But on his way from his place on the benches to the 
Chair lie is expected to shako off and leave behind all 
party ties and sympathies. Once invested with the wig 
and gown of office be has no longer any political opinions, 
and must administer exactly the same treatment to his 
political friends and to those who have been hitherto his 
opponents, to the oldest or most powerful minister and 
to the youngest or least popular member... .It makes 
little difference to any English party in Parliament 
whether the occupant of the chair has come from their 
own or from their hostile ranks... a custom as strong 
as law forbids him to render help to his own side even 
by private advice. Whatever information as to parlia- 
mcntoiy law he may feel fiee to give must be equally et 
the disposal of every member.” 

This impartiality is “ the most precious 
attribute” of the English Speaker, and like the 
English King lie is “ supposed to have no 
polities.” As Michael MacDonagh has beauti¬ 
fully put it in his Pageant of Parliament ,8 

” whethei the Speaker is Just designated by the 
Government, or, in case of a division, is canied by the 
majority of the Government, when he is being conducted 
by his proposer and seconder from his place on the 
benches to the Chair, he, as it were, doffs his Party 
> colours, be they buff or blue, and wears, instead, the 

■while flowei of a neutral political life.Henceforth 

he sits above all Parties. As Speaker he has no political 
opinions." 

He is, as another eminent English writer8a 
has nicely remarked', “ as near aa can be in a 
human being, the Rules and Practice of the 
House come to life without interposition of his 
•own view.” And this admiration for the 
office of the Speaker of the House of Commons 
is not confined to British writers alone. Prof. 
Josef Rcdlich of the University of Vienna has 
-observed^ that “from the moment of election 
he discards every outward tie that has hitherto 

7. Bryce, American Commonwealth, VdL I, (1922), 
p. 140. 

8. MacDonagh. Pageant of Parliament, Vol. I, p. 123. 

8(a) Herman Finer, The Theory and Practice of 

Modem Government, Vol. II, p. 782. 

9. See his Procedure of the House of Commons, 
’Vol. II, pp. 133-34. 
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bound him to his party; he refuses to enter a 
political club, and, both within the House and 
without, abstains from expressing any political 
opinion;” and that even at a general election 
he “ only offers himself as a candidate by 
written communications and refrains in his elec¬ 
tion address from touching upon political 
questions.”10 As a result, the office of Speaker 
in England has become, to quote him 11 again, 
'■ a synonym for dignity ami impartiality.” 
This is a high tribute indeed—and that from 
a foreigner! 

Moreover, even distinguished American 
writers on the constitutional system of the 
U. S. A., like the late President Woodrow 
Wilson, Prof. William Munro and Prof. Arthur 
Iloleombe of Harvard University, Prof. Frederic 
Ogg of the University of Wisconsin, Professor 
Edward Sait of the University of California, 
Prof. James Young of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Prof. Charles Beard of 
Columbia University, have, while contrasting 
in their works the office of the English Speaker 
with that of the American Speaker, either 
directly or indirectly expressed their admiration 
for the former. Thus we find Prof. Frederic 
Ogg remarking ( European Governments and 
Politics) ,12 

“ Outside, no less than inside, of the House, the 
(English) Speaker abstains from every appearance of 
partisanship. He never publicly discusses or voices an 
opinion on party issues; he never attends a party meeting; 
he has no connections with party newspapers; he never 
sets foot m a political club; he. of course, makes no 
campaign for his own re-election. The Speaker of the 
American House of Representatives is, quite frankly, a 

parly man.an official who serve s, and is 

expected to serve, the interests of his party so far as 
it can ' be done imthout too flagrant unfairness to the 
opposition. The contrast with the speakership at West¬ 
minister is indeed striking.A 9 would be expected, 

the deference paid the Chair at Westminister »s 
considerably greater than at Washington, having often 
been, as Sir Courtenay Ubert remarks, ‘ the theme of 
admiring comment by foreign observers’.” 

Again, “ the speaker,” writes Prof. Munro,13 
“ from the moment he takes the Chair, ceases 
to be a party man. 

He discards his party colours, be they buff, or blue, 
or red. He is no longer a Liberal, a Conservative, or a 
Labour paitisan. He attends no more party gatherings and 
is not called into consultation on any matters of party 

policy. He must be a neutral in politics.Whether 

in entertaining his friends at dinner, or in recognizing 
members who desire to speak, or in rulifig on points of 
order, he must act with the impartiality of a chief j'ustice. 
If he has personal and political likes or dislikes, as most 

10. Ibid, p. 133. 

11. Ibid, p. 131. 

12. P. 245. ^ 

13. The Governments of Europe, 1932, p. 170. 
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public men have, he must somehow manage to keep 
them Mibmrrged.” 

But what does the American Speaker do ? 
He “ has great political power, and is permitted, 
nay expected,” says Bryce,14 "to use it in the 
interests of his party.... 

In calling upon members to speak lie prefers those 
of his own side. He decides in their favour such points 
of order as are not distinctly coveted by the rules.... 
Although the Speaker seldom delivers a speech in 
(he House, he may and does advise the other leaders 
of his party privately; and when they * go into caucus ’ 
(i.e., hold a party meeting to determine their action on 
6ome pending question) he is present and gives 
counsel." 

Prof. Janies Young of the University of 
Pennsylvania has gone further. He has said 
(The New American Government and Its 
Work)* 5: 

“Whether the Speaker has been Clark, Criep or 
Randall of the Democrats, or Cannon or Reed of the 
Republicans, he has been forced (in the interest of his 
party) to abandon all pretence of impartiality and to 
support and guide his party in its legislative program. 

.As presiding officer, he decides points of 

order and procedure, always with a view to the 
promotion of hts party's legislative program .” 


And before 1910-11 the Speaker was 
virtually “ the autocrat ” of the House of 
Representatives—■“ in a real sense the dictator 
of the House.”16 He had gradually acquired 
this position, through his prerogative of ‘ recog¬ 
nition ’ of numbers which would alone enable 
them to address the House, his power of 
appointing the Standing Committees of the 
House, and of interpreting and applying its 
rules of debate, and " through the instrumentality 
of the small Committee on Rules,” of which he 
was the Chairman. Thus, says Prof. Holcombe 
in his State Government in the United States, 17 

“The combination of the power of recognition, 
appointment, and control of the committee on rules 
made the Speaker a veritable dictator in the House cf 
Representatives. A similar development in the influence 
of the Speaker took place in those states where business 
was heavy, where members were numerous, where time 
was short, and where party lines .were closely drawn. 
This was notably the case in the state of New York.’"* 


14. The American Commonwealth, Vol. I, 
pp. 140-141. 

15. Pp. 40-53. 

16. See Young, The New American Government and 
Its Work, p. 50. 

17. Holcombe, State Government in the United States, 

p. 260. i , 

18. We also find in Woodrow Wilson (Constitutional 
Government in the United States, 1911, pp. 91-98): 

“The power of appointing the Committees, which the 
House has conferred upon its Speaker, makes him 
1 the almost autocratic master of its actions. 

" In all legislative bodies except ours thd presiding 
officer has only the powers and functions of a 


And it may also be noted here that in 
appointing the Standing Committees of the 
House, the Speaker, as Woodrow Wilson has 
remarked in his Constitutional Government in 
fhe United States, 19 not only allowed “himself 
to make them up with a view to the kind of legis¬ 
lation ” he wished to see enacted; he was “ ex¬ 
pected to make them up with such a view ”—was 
“ expected to make them up as n party leader 
would.” Even his own personal views upon 
particular public questions he would not 
“ hesitate to enforce in his appointments ”19a 
And although the powers of the American 
Speaker have been considerably curtailed since 
the reforms of 1910-11, they are “still great.”20' 
He is still “ a party man ” and still “ wields 
the strongest influence in legislation.” 

The Speaker is also “ the most powerful 
officer in the lower houses of the state legisla¬ 
tures ”21 in the U. S. A. And this is more or 
less due to the same causes, mutatis mutandis, 
which made the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives “ the Czar of the House ” 
before 1910-11. 

It is evident from what lias been shown 
above that the Speaker in the U. S. A is not 
only a party man, but he is also not strictly 
impartial in the discharge of his duties as the 
Chairman of the House of Representatives or, 
as the case may be, as the Chairman of the 
Lower House of a State legislature. He often 
acts, in the execution of his duties as Chairman, 
in a manner that is likely to promote the 

Chairman. He is separate from parties and is looked to 

to be punctiliously impartial.But the processes of 

our parliamentary development have made the Speaker 
of our great House of Representatives and the 
Speakers of our State Legislatures party leaders in 
whom centres the control of all that they do. So 
for as the House of Representatives and its share 
in the public business is concerned, the Speaker is 

undisputed party leader.The whole powerful 

machineiy of the great popular chamber is at his 
disposal, and all the country knows how effectually 
he can use it.” 

19. Woodrow Wilson, Constitutional Government in 
the United States, pp. 91-92. 

19(a). We also find in Munro (The Government 
of the United States of America, p. 236) : “It became 
his regular practice to make up the Committees in such 
a way that they would do just what he wanted them . 
to do.The Speaker in a word controlled the Commit¬ 

tees and the Committees controlled the House. One 
man, in this way, determined both the form and the 
destiny of the laws. It was he who decided whether 
a measure should go on its way to the statute book 
or be relegated to the discard.” 

20. Bryce, The American Commonwealth, Vol. I, 
p. 142. 

21. Holcombe, State Government in the United -/ 
States, 1916, p. 252. 
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interests of the party to which he belongs or 
to help the adoption of measures in which his 
party is interested .22 And this is well-known 
in the U. S. A. But although the warfare of 
parties there is “ based upon a real difference ot' 
opinion about the needs of the community as a 
whole," yet the parties themselves are not 
•divided there on religious or communal lines. 
Parties in this country, however, are, and will 
for a long time to come be, formed on communal 
•or religious lines. And we cannot get away 
from these facts, however, ideological we may 
be. Thus the lines of cleavage in the two 
•countries are fundamentally different. Regard 
being had to this fact, would it not be disastrous 
to the true interests of this country if the 
Speaker here were allowed to follow the 
American model rather than the English? 
Besides, whatever Mr. Speaker Tandon and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru may say, it is diffi¬ 
cult .for an ordinary mortal, although there may 
b< exceptions, to be an active party man out¬ 
side, and to he strictly impartial in the per¬ 
formance of his duties as Chairman inside, a 
legislature. Moreover, even if he attempts to 
be impartial in the legislature, his impartiality 
may sometimes run the risk of being adversely 
■ commented upon. And if once the impartiality 
of his rulings becomes rightly or wrongly suspect 
as having been influenced by party considera¬ 
tions—and this will inevitably be the case 
sooner or later if the Speaker takes an active 
part in politics outside the legislature—then it. 
may be extremely difficult for him to restore 
•order wben there will be a “ clash of wills and 

22 . This is also the view of Dr. Herman Finer. He 
say>. 

In U. S. A. the Speaker is not impartial and is not 
intended to be by the majority, nor, if we judge by ex¬ 
perience, does he Intend to be, although he is expected 
to be fair to the minority. He is to-day one of the 
majority party leaders; before 1911 he was the party 
leader in Ihe legislative branch of government. 

‘ ‘When the Speaker is chosen he does not cut off 
connexions with his Darty—on the contrary, they are 
even more sedulously cultivated; he occasionally 
promotes bills of great and sometimes of general im¬ 
portance; he speaks in debate, although the written 
rules of the House deprecate this; he votes, although 
the rules of the House do not. encourage him to vote 
except in certain circumstaaoM; his seat is contested, 
and therefore he must nurse his constituency by titbits 
from the “pork barrel" and by declarations of policy, 
and he must, frequently, harbour a certain resentment 
against his opponents. He promotes by positive 
strategy and intervention cr legislative and executive 
policy. Thus the Speaker of the Houbo of Representa¬ 
tives is the avowed agent of the majority, he is in¬ 
volved, often he leads, in the party counsels. The 
Theory and Practice of Modern Government, Vol. II, 
:pp. 783-84, 


tempers ” in the legislature. And this will not 
certainly help the smooth working of legislatures 
in this country, which again will unfortunately 
have repercussions in other directions, not con¬ 
ducive to its beet interests. What I mean is 
this: If the Speaker’s rulings become suspect, 
they will be challenged. This will not only 
entail “ waste of time ”, but will, what will be 
much worse, also give rise to a controversy after 
the passage of a bill that it has been “ unfairly 
passed ”. And a law made under such condi¬ 
tions will, as Dr. Finer 22(a) has said in another 
connexion, lose part of its authority And this 
may lead to many undesirable consequences at 
the time of the enforcement of the law. The 
Speaker’s conduct, both inside and outside the 
legislature, should, therefore, be such as to be, 
like that of a judge, above suspicion. And the 
same considerations which forbid the judge to 
take part in politics, should prevent the Speaker 
from participation in politics. He should be 
the one person m the legislature who should be 
able, by his tact, firmness, character, personality, 
and, above all, the strictest impartiality, to 
inspire in the minds of its members confidence 
in, and respect for, him. 

What I have said above against the 
imitation of the American example may be 
urged with an equal force against any proposal 
for the adoption of the French system by the 
Indian Speaker. My justification for this 
statement is that the President of the Chamber 
of Deputies in France, who is “ elected anew 
at every session,” resembles, to quote the words 
of Bryce23 again, “ the Speaker of the American 
House of Representatives rather than tbc 
Speaker of the British House of Commnos, for 
he is not expected to display that absolute 
impartiality which is the distinguishing note of 
the latter He too is “ a party man ” and on 
election to the Chair “ does not cease to be a 
party man,”24 but “remains.a politi¬ 

cian. ”25 As a result, he “does not enjoy in the 
Chamber (of Deputies) the consideration ” 
which is accorded to the Speaker in the British 
House of Commons. According to Mr. Bodley,26 
he is not elected to his office “ by reason of nis 
impartial temperament." The choice generally 
falls, he says, “upon a combatant politician 
who does not sink his opinions in the Chair, 

22(b). See his Theory and Practice of Modem 
Government, Vol. II. p. 78L 

23. See hie Modern Democracies, Vol. 1, p. 275. 

24. See Munro, The Govern 'tents of Europe, 193% 
p. 468. 

25. Sait, Government and Politics of France, p. 201. 

26 See Bodlcy, France, 1907, p. 420. 
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which, on the contrary, he most often quits to 
assume the lead of a party.”27 There are many 
instances28 of the Presidents of the Chamber of 
Deputies becoming Prime Ministers of France 
and, again, of their reverting back , to the 
position of President, of the Chamber on the 
fall of their ministries. And in the' past — 
although it has become unusual m recent years 
— there have been occasions when the President 
has left the chair and taken part in the debate 
as a partisan, like an ordinary member of the 
Chamber.29 In such circumstances it is idle 
to expect the strictest impartiality from the 
President; nor can the President, m these 
circumstances, expect from the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies that attitude of awe and 
reverence towards him, which is shown to the 
Speaker in the British House of Commons. 

Going now back to the question of 
Speakership in America, I should like to refer 
to two other important considerations. In the 
first place, as Prof. Beard30 has observed, in n 
sense leadership has been thrust upon the 
Speaker in America by its system of Govern¬ 
ment, which has “ provided the House (of 
Representative) with no official leadership,” 
whereas in England the Prime Minister 
“ assumes responsibility for the fate of all 
measures under discussion.” This absence of 
official leadership, Prof. Munro3i also agrees 

27. Ibid. 

28. “Since* M. Grevy, the first occupanj of the chair 
under the Constitution of 1875, left it to be Chief of 
the State,” writes Mr. Bndley “down to the general elec¬ 
tions of 1898 all the Presidents of the Lower House, 
excepting M. Burdeau who died in office, subsequently 
became Prime Ministeis, namely, MM. Gambetta, Brisson, 
Floquct, Meline, Casimir-Perier, and Dupny; and each 
one save M. Meline descended straight from the chair 
to form a Ministry. MM. Perier and Dupuy had also 
earh the curious experience when over-thrown as Prime 
Minister of being forthwith re-elected to the presidency 
of the Chambei which had just driven him from power.”— 
See ibid. 

A recent case of the President becoming the Prime 
Minister, is that of M. Hemot who was called by the 
President of France to form a new ministry on the fall 
of the Briand Government in July 1926, caused by his 
own speech.—See Finer, Theory and Practice of Modern 
Government, Vol. II, p. 790. 

29. Gambetta, writes Mr. Bodley, “so far regarded 
the post as that of a political leader that he used to call 
upon himself to speak, descending to the lower tribune 
and ceding his chair to a vice-president.”— See his 
France, p. 427. 

ilso see Munro, The Governments of Europe, 1932, 
p. 468: also Shit, Government and Politics of France, 
p. 201; also Finer. Theory and Practice of Modern 
Government , Vol. II, p. 790. 

30. See Beard, American Government and Politics, 
*935, p. 116. 

31. See Munro, The Government of "the United 
States, 1929, pp. 233-34. 


accounts “ for the gravitation of leadership into* 
the hands of the Speaker, as the only conspi¬ 
cuous officer chosen by the House itself.” He 
“ became the recognized leader of the majority 

party, chosen virtually by its caucus. 

became the man on whom the majority 
depended lor getting its measures safely 
through the maze of rules.”32 But this plea 
cannot reasonably be advanced in India, where 
the principles of the parliamentary system of 
Government as it obtains in England, with 
their automatic solution of the question of the 
leadership in the legislature, have been intro¬ 
duced into its provincial constitutions, and are 
expected to be shortly introduced into its central’ 
sphere. 

In the second place, the term of the House 
of Representatives in the U. 8. A. is only two 
years but the normal duration of the Legislative 
Assembly of a province under the present 
constitution of India is five years. The party 
which commands a majority in the House of 
Representatives today may not do so after 
the next election to it And the Speaker there, 
who is chosen by the House at the beginning oi 
each Congress, being practically the nominee of 
the majority party, the present Speaker may 
not be the Speaker at the end of two years. 
The evils of partisan Speakership even for two 
years may be enough: such evils are bound to 
be multiplied and aggravated when the term of 
the partisan Speaker is five years — or even 
longer, which may be the case if the party now 
in power in a provincial Legislative Assembly 
comes back to power after the next quinquen¬ 
nial election. This argument will equally apply 
to the question of the Speakership of the Federal 
Assembly of India, or to the question of the 
Presidentship of a Provincial Legislative Council 
or of the Council of State. 

Mr. Speaker Tandon has also said: 

“ Situated as we are in thiF country, I am particularly 
emphatic that it is absolutely necessary to allow the 
Speaker to take part in politic*. If he does not do 
so, you may be content with a third-rate person or a civil’ 
or criminal judge, but you will not get a prominent 
politician.” 

This seems to be, with all respect to 
Mr. Speaker Tandon, a little too much. No 
one — not even Mr. Speaker Tandon — will say 
that the late Mr. V. J. Patel was a third-rate 
person or was not a prominent politician. And 
what did he say on his first election as the 
President of the Legislative Assembly? “ In the 


32. Ibid. 
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discharge of my duties,” he declared,33 “ I 
shall, I assure you, observe strict impartiality in 
dealing with all sections of the House, irrespec¬ 
tive of party considerations. 

From this moment, I cease to be a party man. I belong 
to no party. i belong to all parties, 1 belong to 
all of you and I hope and trust, my Honourable 
friend, the Leader of the Swaraj Party, will take 
immediate steps to absolve me from all the obligations 
of a Swarajist member of tins House, if, indeed, it 
has not been done by implication m consequence of 
my election to this Chair.” 

If a person like Mr. Patel could, with grace 
and dignity, cease to be a party man on his first 
election as the President of the Legislative 
Assembly, I do not think there is much force 
in the argument of Air Speaker Tandon referred 
to above. Nor do I believe that our country 
has become so poor in point of really able men 
who can worthily occupy the Chair of 
Speaker as has been implied by Mr Speaker 
Tandon’s statement! 

' Tn his statement to the Press to which we 
have previously referred, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru has also” remarked: 

“There is another aspect of this matter. We are 
apt to follow almost blindly British practice and 
procedure whether they fit in with our requirements 
or not. There is no reason why wc should do so and 
we must shake off these shackles. It is open to ns, 
of course, to accept this practice where we choose to 
do so, but it must not be ‘thrust down’ on us either 
hy law or convention nr, what is worst of all, by a 
slavish habit of mind which is unable to think in other 
terms.” 

Certainly, we must not follow a British 
practice blindly and slavishly and we must resist 

33. Legislative Assembly Debates, Vnl. VI, 1925, 
pp. 36-37. 


every attempt at thrusting anything down on us. 
But, nor should we refuse to follow a Britisn 
practice simply because it is British in its origin 
and character, provided that it fits in with our 
requirements. My contention is that the British 
practice is in itself, so far as the Speakership is 
concerned, superior to the American or the 
French, and, in the peculiar circumstances of 
India—and particularly in view of it*, cleavage 
of parties on religious or communal lines—will 
best suit its requirements. Among the many 
political institutions which the genius of the 
British people has evolved in the course of 
centuries of its history, I consider the institution 
of Speakership to be a most valuable one, which 
may be copied by other countries—and parti¬ 
cularly India—with great advantage to them. I, 
therefore, maintain that the adoption of the 
American or the French model by India will not 
only have a very bad effect upon the smooth 
working and the proper development of its self- 
governing institutions, which are yet in their 
incipient stages, but will also be otherwise 
disastrous to its true and ultimate interest. For 
instance, it will certainly, tn my mind, not tend 
to promote the growth of inter-communal good¬ 
will, and will, therefore, materially check the 
progress of its growing sense of nationalism. 
And our ideal of Swaraj will ever remain a mere 
ideal —an empty dream—unless it can be made 
to rest on a solid foundation of nationalism. It 
is gladdening, however, to note here that so far 
the views of Mr. Speaker Tandon or of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru have found no support 
Anywhere outside the United Provinces.* 

*A speech delivered on 27th April, 1938, under the 
auspices of the Rotaiy Club of Dacca. 



Picasso: The Man marit tts Art 

Garnet Rees writes in the Journal of the 
Royal Society of Arts: 

The twentieth century has seen an extension of the 
subject-matter oi art and a corresponding change in 
treatment. It has seen Cubism, Surrealisms, and other 
movements more or less revolutionary. Jflt these move¬ 
ments dragged along in their train a group of imitators, 
euphemistically called “ Les Jeunes ” and it is largely due 
to their exaggerations that public appreciation of Cubism 
and Surrealisme was so effectively diminished. All the 
■effervescences of experiment found Picasso in their midst, 
not as a theorist but as a practician. One of Picasso's 
most striking characteristics is that, although he was a 
leading member of these aohffols, he cannot conveniently 
be labelled “ Cuhiit" or *®tirrealiste,” for his work far 
overlaps the confine* of atfy one movement There are 
constantly to be found in his work the two currents of 
experiment and tradition, one fused into the other by the 
artistic mastery of the painter. 

The strength of his work derives from the training 
tliaL he had, the vast qualities of instinctive painting which 
were latent in him. He could afford to experiment because 
tin- basis of taste effectively prevented the gaffes which 
were so common at the time of the Fauves and Cubism. 

Mi-s Stein insists on the purely Spanish quality of 
Picasso’s work, which she postulates as an explanation of 
his Cubism and abstract painting. She comments on the 
lack of colour in Spanish landscape and the queer 
geometrical value of the land masses; she adds further 
that the landscapes which Picasso brought back from 
Spain in 1909 (the Village near Tarragona, etc.), and 
which were cleaily cubist in character, were in actual fact 
a close reproduction of the landscapes that Picasso had 
painted. Picasso was aide to prove this by photographs 
which he had taken. 

With Derain and Braque, the first attempt to present 
Cubism to the public was made in 1911, to the accom¬ 
paniment of storms of derision. These checks had little 
effect on Picasso who continued his abstract and cerebral 
painting. The nj, hilectural qualities of his abstract 
groupings demand an effort on the part of the amateur 
because they lepresent a movement away from photo- 
giapluc leali-m towards an idealized reality. Picasso was 
trying to do in painting what Mallarme had been 
attempting in poetry. 

In 1917, Picasso did a cubist decor for Parade, with 
Erik Sane and Jean Cocteau, but this vis the end ot the 
heroic struggles oi the CubUt movement. Another stay 
in Spain and Picasso came back to traditional painting. 
His connection with the theatre reminded him of his early 
love, and in the short period (1918-1921) he produced the 
Harlequin pictures, and the portrait of Madame Pieaaao. 

The traditional aide of Ms work appears in this period 
too, with the series of nudes, in classical draperies. The 
opulence of form and colour is almost oriental, and tl» 
solid masses are 8 proof of what Picasso had learnt from 
Cubism. He had not finished experimenting, however, for 
-side by side with his classical studies, he continued his 
search for new forms and combinations of forms. It 
scfins as if he needs to express something too subtle for 
the ordinary means of painting. The Negro influences 
•of 1906-7 seem to have recurred again, but only as a start¬ 


ing point for further research into the abstract. Guemici, 
the mural which he painted foi the Spanish Pavilion in 
the Paris Exhibition of last year, is only another stage in 
his development, and his search for complete self- 
expression. 

His influence on modern painting is very great, for he 
unwittingly dominated a whole generation of young 
painters, but Picasso remains the quiet friendly figure 
he has always been. His habits are the same, and he 
still works as absorbedly as ever. He is a familiar figure 
in the Cafe de Flore almost each night, with hie small 
group of friends and his dog, but he rarely talks of his 
painting—that work goes on in his head. As he seldom 
gives away his secrets, Picasso’s work cannot be under¬ 
stood without an effort; but that effort is veiy much worth 
while. 

Future of Spain 

John C. deWilde observes in the Foreign 
Policy Reports: 

The end of the civil war is indeed unlikely to bring 
the unadulterated triumph of either fascism, communism 
or democracy. A totalitarian regime, whether communist 
or fascist, may well prove incompatible with the intense 
individualism of the Spanish people. Should Franco 
triumph, he would probably meet with great difficulty in 
any attempt to impose the Italian or German brand cf 
fascism. In the event of a Loyalist victory, communism is 
equally unlikely. In fact, the influence of the Communists 
in the Loyalist government appears to have declined 
steadily in recent months. Yet the development of a real 
democracy also seems improbable in a country where it is 
not deeply rooted in national traditions and where 
tolerance for clashing political views hardly prevails. 

The external policy of Spain would appear in greater 
danger of falling under foreign domination. Since both 
parties, especially the Insurgent-, have benefited exten¬ 
sively from outside assistance, they owe a debt to foreign 
powers on which payment may be demanded. But any 
attempt to demand political concessions in return for this 
assistance would undoubtedly arouse the indignation of the 
Spanish people who are proud of their independence and 
traditionally intolerant of foreign intrusion. Thus the 
Nationalists would alienate whatever popular support they 
have obtained should they provide Italy or Germany with 
permanent air or naval buses; and the Loyalist regime 
would arouse equal resentment if it permitted continual 
interference by the Soviet government in Spain’s internal 
or external affairs. 

As yet there is no convincing evidence of foreign 
domination of Spain. On the Loyalist side, Soviet in¬ 
fluence appears to have become less conspicuous after the 
recall of Marcel Rosenberg in April 1937. On the Franco 
side, many foreign reports regarding Italian and German 
penetration were proved subsequently to be gTeatly exag¬ 
gerated. This was true, for example, of the alarmin g ne ws 
concerning German activity in Spanish Morocco, while 
the Italians were once reported in almost complete oontrol 
of the strategic island of Majorca, dispatches of news¬ 
papers correspondents on the root during October and 
November 1937 revealed that Franco had asserted his 
authority and garrisoned the island exclusively with 
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Spanish troops, excepting only a few hundred Italians 
engaged in the air forces. Yet Franco will no doubt 
allow Germany and Italy to leap considerable commercial 
benefits if only to liquidate the debt incurred for delivery 
of war mateiial. The Nationalists are said to owe 3.5 
billion lire to Italy, and probably a greater amount to 
Germany With the Reich an active trade is being eon- 
ducted under a compensation agreement concluded on 
July 17, 1937. While Germans have been increasingly 
active in organizing Spanish business, they have no mono¬ 
poly of commerce or raw materials. British and French 
companies in Spain have been left in possession of their 
mining and othei concessions, although raw materials have 
hern leqnisitioned in substantial amounts to pay off debts 
t<> Germany and Italy. 

New Rights for Women of France 

We reproduce the following from The 
Cnthohe Citizen : 

The Renoult Bill under which the married women of 
France will gain a larger mcasme of civil rights has at 
last liecome law. The Act slightly modifies the civil 
mamage declaration by eliminating the words: “The wife 
owes obedience to her husband.” and substituting a 
declaration that the husband js the head of the family, 
that he can choose the family domicile, and that his wife 
is compelled to cohabit. 

finder thp new Ait a married woman may enter the 
umveisily. pass examinations for various liberal pro¬ 
fessions, have a separate bank account, draw and sign 
cheques in her own name, accept an inheiitance or gifts, 
and witness a will. She mav also carry on a business in 
her own name with her husband’s consent, and choose a 
separate profession, but in the latter case her husband 
may oppose this action unless his disapproval is contrury 
to the family lnteie-ta. The wife may appeal to the ruling 
of the court. 

This law is a great triumph for French women in spite 
of the fact that it does not give them all they demand. 
Married women are now regarded as adults under the law 
so that “there is now no longer any excuse to continue to 
deprive them of their political rights."’ 


The Story of An Exterminated Rare 

The history of colonisation and imperial 
expansion during the ages is full of Lragedies; 
but few so pathetic as that of the total 
destruction of the Tasmanian race, writes 
J. W. Poynter in The Inquirer: 

Abel Jansen Tasman, the Dutch sailor, cruising in 
1642 in the then untravelled waters of the Southern 
Ocean, came to an island with a rocky wooded coast. He 
named it Van Diemen’s Land, but later this was altered 
to Tasmania, after Tasman himself. 

Tasman, however, found no inhabitants in 
the island; he hoisted his country's flag and 
went away on his voyages. 

Not until a century and a half later did any white man 
set eyes on the aborigines of Van Diemen’s Land. A 
French sailor, Captain Marion, landed there in 1772, and 
ivas met by a party of natives. About thirty of them came 
iown to the shore where were the sailors. There were 
women carrying children fastened on their backs with 
ropes of rushes, and men carrying spears and stone axes. 
Fhe Frenchmen offered them pieces of iron, cooking- 


gksbeb, and bits of cloth, but the gifts were waved aside 
with scorn. Then come an unfortunate incident. One of 
the natives advanced and offered a lighted stick to a 
Bailor. The Frenchmen interpieted the act as an attack 
and opened fire upon the natives, who fled, leaving one 
dead and several wounded. 

in 1803. however. Lord llobait, then British Secretaiv 
for the Colonies, commissioned Captain Collins to form a 
settlement in Tasmania. The tragedy began The instriu- 
tions received by Collins weic good: “To endeavour. by 
every meant, in your power to open an intmourse with the 
natives, and conciliate their good will.” However, the 
first conflict had already occurred Shortly before Collin'-’ 
arrival a party of white men from the Austi all an mainland 
had come ashore neai where now is the eitv of Unhurt. 
One day some natives, including women and children, 
appeared on a high land above the camp of the white-. 
They showed no hostility, but for some unknown reason 
fire was opened on them and several were killed. 

However, therr were no further serious conflicts for 
some years. Even then they would not have ocruned save 
for reasons discreditable to the white settlers. 

Governor Macquarie condemned any hostile treatment 
of the natives, but it continued, and in 1816 the interior 
of the island was gravely disturbed. The Hobart Town 
Gazette (as quoted by Bonwick) said: 

“Thp Black Natives of this Colony have for the last 
few weeks manifested a strange hostility towards the up- 
country settlers, and in killing and driving away their 
eattle, more than has been witnessed since the settling of 
the Colony.” 

Yet such acts dearly were ieprisals for ill-tieatment 
received. Indeed, in 1817, Governor Sorell was compelled 
to issue a proclamation against base outrages on the 
persons of aborigines 

The woist enemies of those natives were the white 
out-laws; bnshrangus. They would tie natives to trees 
and use them as taigcls. or drag off native women by 
force. The natural result was reprisals on any white 
indiscriminately. lu 1824 a pioclamation was issued 
against “ settlers and others ” who .vere massacring 
natives. 

The intermittent warfare, however, continued. 

Between 1927 and 1830 no less than twenty-one 
inquests were held on whites murdeied by natives. 

In 1830 appeared George Augustus Robinson, who 
undertook a mission of conciliation. By tireless efforts 
and consummate taci -he went unarmed and alone amongst 
hostile natives—he achieved what was practically the 
cessation of a war. 

However, the ultimate doom of the native Tasmanian 
race was now inevitable. It was decided to remove all 
the aborigines from the main island to one of the islets in 
Bass's Strait. “Chie.f Justice Redder protested vigoroush 
against the proposed scheme of tiexportation. He de¬ 
clared it to he an un-Christian attempt to destroy the 
whole race; for. once taken from their old haunts, they 
would, he believed, all die. Sir John Peddei, in aftei 
years, saw the fulfilment of his prophecy." 

From one islet to anothei the few remaining natives 
were shipped, being settled at Inst on the Great (or 
Flinders) Island: a - barren spot, where they died off 
quickly. In 1847 only forty-four remained: twelve m n, 
twenty-two women and ten children. These were removed 
to a better district—but too late. • 

In February, 1869, the last Tasmanian man died— 
William Lanne. In May, 1876, died Truganina, the last 
woman. 

Thus, in 104 years a r. hole race had been 
exterminated. 
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Education in Ancient India 

Dr. ltudhukuinud Mookcrji writes in The 
Aryan Path on the educational method m 
Ancient India : 

The ancient Indian educational system has a most 
significant name— Bruhmatharya. The name indicates 
tjiut education is. a process of life. The Atharva Veda 
describes the Bruhmachari as a practiser of ascetic aus¬ 
terities. 

The first point of this system is that a school is a 
natuial formation, not an artificial institution. The 
pupil must seek the teacher who can admit him to Ids 
tearhing. 

The formal admission of the pupil is by a cere¬ 
mony railed Upanayana, of great spiritual significance. 

In ancient India the school was the home of the 
teacher. It was a hermitage The constant touch 
between teacher and taught was vital to education as 
conceived here. India believed in the domestic system 
in both industry and education, and not in the methods 
of large-scale production in factories turning out 
standardised articles. 

The pupil’s membership of the family of his Guru 
constitute* a constant stimulus to the ideas to which 
he is dedicated, while it also appears as a protective 
sheath, shutting out unwholesome influences, and as a 
restraining force. Again, the novice feels that he is not 
loM in a crowd. 

Apart, however, from the special educative value 
of the teacher’s home as the school, there is the factor 
of its environment or setting as an integral part of the 
scheme. The school is m sylvan surroundings. The 
pupil's first daily duty is to walk to the forest, cut and 
collect wood, and fetch it home for tending the saored 
fire 

The ceremony of Agnihotra brings home tu the pupil 
the reality of religion in the foim of sacrifice. 

The writer then speaks of certain other duties 
■of the pupil, concomitant with Brahmacharya. 

The pupil’s next duties were to tend the teacher’s 
house and cattle. Tending the house was training the 
pupil in self-help, in recognition of the dignity of labour, 
of menial service for his teacher and the student-brother¬ 
hood. Tending cattle was education in a craft as part 
of the highest liberal education. The craft selected is 
the primary industry of India. 

The Bnhudaranyakn tells of Rishi Yajnavalkya, the 
foremost philosopher of his time, a good enough herds¬ 
man, with his band of pupils, to drive away home from 
the court of Jqnaka the thousand cows which the King 
bestowed on him as the reward of his learning. 

Another duty of the Brahmachari is to go out on a 
daily round of begging, not for himself but for the sup¬ 
port of his school. Its educative value is explained in the 
Satapatha Brahmana (xi. 3, 3, 5), which points out that 
it is meant to produce in the pupil a spirit of humility 
.and of renunciation. 


We may now have an idea of the working of the 
school as a whole. Its physical surroundings away from 
centres of population give to its students opportunities 
for contact with nature and for solitude. 

Alone in the woods or pastures, an individual gets 
emotive responses in the form of fear, wonder, or joy, 
which reawaken in him the consciousness of self which 
he loses in the crowd's of the city. For emotional tension 
brings in its wake the feeling of selfhood. 

Then, again, solitude has its own effects on a man’s 
inner development. 

It is these sylvan schools and hermitages that have 
built up the thoughL and the civilization of India. 


The Wardha Scheme 

The case for the ‘Basic Education' 
scheme, as outlined by the Zakir Hussain 
Committee and announced in the Ilarijan 
(Dec. 11, 19371, has quite naturally raised 
far-reaching issues. T. N. Ghose in an article on 
“ An Aspect of the Basic Education Scheme ” in 
tht' Visra-bharati News brings out certain im¬ 
plications of the Scheme, which have appeared 
to the writer to be of vital importance : 

The Scheme of education we are now considering and 
which moreover in all essentials is likely to be adopted 
as the. Government system in the seven Congress provinces 
of India has the uniqueness of harnessing non-violence with 
ideals of nationalism and citizenship. 

It betrays widely and fundamentally divergent ways of 
thinking being forcibly made to bear each other company— 
the politician '9 way and the way of a great loyer of man¬ 
kind, who still wavers between nationalism and h umanism. 

When statesmen undertake to steer the bark of educa¬ 
tion, it is only just and fair that it should be politics-ridden. 
Our only grievance is that the little of liberty that is still 
left in the domain of thought as nourished by education, 
disorganised and undeveloped as it maybe, should be snatch¬ 
ed away. Politics does not give us liberty. It is too late 
in the day to establish it. Education, rightly conceived, 
may redeem certain fields where statesmen will not con¬ 
sider it worth their while to lord it over, but where men, 
otherwise smarting with mortification, might discover much 
to their relief sources of enj'oyment born of the free spirit 
of man. 

The sort of education that the Wardha 
scheme envisages is suspected to have a strong 
political bias. Interest in national life is bound 
to foster a spirit of violent competition. It is 
rather difficult to understand how non-violence 
of the type that Mahatmaji has prescribed can 
ever be made to imerge out of a scheme of 
education with such a definite national bias. 



INDIAN DANCE ABROAD 




Sj, Ramnarayan of the Menaka troupe Stimuli ^lcnaku 

These dancers fioin India have made a sutcesslul tout of Italy this year 
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It Is not out contention here that the Scheme under 
consideration has been mischievously devised to wheedle 
a whole nation hut that it lrquires to be leleased from 
the grip of people who arc essentially politically-minded. 
Quick iemits may be necessary in other fields of human 
endeavoui, but never so in rdiuatjon. Politics is an organi¬ 
sation which is the pluygiminil of human qualities that 
make man feel that he is but a link in the grrat chain of 
Nature’s exhibits; and heme there must be oe<anions when 
it should be a little enlightened by considerations other 
than mett-ly natural. Education alone is the great source 
ol such light; and as such, in the huiry and frenzy of 
political, communal or even religimiR passions, it should 
not be allowed In be the mere handmaid of any mere 
Tune-spirit. 


Ilcramha Chandra Maitra 

> Though vehemently opposed to students 
meddling in polities and getting entangled in 
its sordid scpuihhles, when they actually got 
into trouble through indiscretion or exuberant 
enthusiasm they lmd no doughtier champion 
to fight lor them than Dr. Maitra. Writes 
Principal Surcsh Chandra Ray in the City 
('allege Magazine : 

In politics Dr. Ilciamha Chanda Maitra belonged to 
wlial was known as the Moderate party. It is not known 
who was lesponsiltle for this atrociously uncouth nomen¬ 
clature. Hut the term as descriptive of Dr. Maitra is 
singularly inappropriate. A single instance will prove the 
intensity ol his political emotionalism. The incident hap¬ 
pened at the time when the non-co-operation movement 
was at its height, when non-co-operation was of the 
ihoioughhrccl class, not the. knock-kneed hybrid of later 
tunes, a nondescript cross between co-operation and non- 
co-operation. Loul Ronahlshav was then Governor of 
Bengal. Picketing had been declared unlawful. Hundreds 
courted prosecution and were sent to jail. And the jails 
lie came full. Then the order went forth that picketera 
were to he dispei sed by force and not sent to jail. Soldiers 
were posted at the crossing of Harrison Road and College 
Street. The- inevitable call for sacrifice came upon our 
students and large numbers of them came forward to offer 
l hems.elves as lathi-fodder. It was a sickening sight, and 
one evening Di. Maitra saw it. He was coming down 
College Stieet on lus way home from u meeting of the 
University. He was an old man and a “Moderate,” but 
the sight which he saw at the crossing caused his blood 
to boil, and with the ra*h indiscretion of a young man 
of 16 whose indignation has been mused he strode up 
to the military picket thundering at what they were doing. 
A British Tommy on duty knows no God other than his 
officei in command, and the inevitable consequence follow¬ 
ed. He was assaulted and fell down. The sequence is 
well known history and need not be repeated. The incident 
has been recalled meiely for a correct understanding of 
the character of Dr Maitra and his political “moderation.” 

The next morning the citizens of Calcutta found that 
the military picket had been taken away. For days people, 
mostly students, had been kicked and caned, and in the 
press there hud been much spilling of furious ink but to 
no purpose; it was the assault on Dr. Maitra that did the 
trick. The action taken by Lord Ronaldshay -it was at 
his personal intervention that the soldiers had hern 
removed --was a recognition of the peculiar position of 
Dr. Maitra in the public life of Bengal. As a politician 
neither he nor his party counted for much in those day*, 
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hut as a personality m the world of leligion and education 
he wa.s held in high regard both by the public and the 
official woild. 

The Art of Criticism 

The wrong impression that criticism is 
inferior to creation because it does not deal 
directly with the farts of life, but. concerns itself 
only with books and is therefore a parasitic art, 
will be removed, when wc recognize that if all 
beauty is the sphere of literature, the master- 
pit ees of great minds are undoubtedly suitable 
subjects for such treatment. In the course of 
his article on the art of criticism Principal L* 
►Sheshadri observes: 

It is possible to indicate the aims and nature uf 
criticism by reference to what some expert*, in the art 
have said. 

One of the most attractive and striking statements 
on the subject is that of Anatole France, who says in his 
Life and tetters that "literary criticism consists of the 
adventures of a soul among the masterpieces ot the world.’’ 
If it is felt that this definition is vague, though lieuutiful, 
attention may be invited to Walter Pater’s observation, 
that criticism is a threefold process, perceiving beauty, 
disengaging beauty and expressing beauty. There is not 
murh chance of success in the Art of ('.miasm, il a 
man's soul is dead to beauty; there are some in whom 
the chord is never touched in the manner necessary for 
even one’s own private appreciation, not to speak ol 
communication lo others. Disengaging beauty, again, is a 
process somewhat akin to the isolation of the microbe by 
the investigator in medicine, if one may borrow such a 
simile from the scientific world of today. There is of 
course, the third quality, which is the consummation of all, 
the capacity to express the ideas in artistic forms, without 
which no literature can exist. 

The difficulties in a complete realization of this iriple 
ideal of Walter Pater are obvious. It is not everybody 
whose mind and soul are attuned to all aspects of beauty 
in form and in spirit. As Anatole France has said, 
elusiveness i» one of the essential qualities of beauty, and 
as it does apply to literature also, there is the difficulty 
of being able to grasp its essence. What Matthew Arnold 
has called “the incommunicable elements of literary work” 
are things rather difficult of analysis and exposition. Tin- 
language suitable for criticism has to combine in itself 
a fine sense of intellectual balance with charm of expie*- 
sion which Is not easy of achievement. We have critics 
like Swinburne, for instance, who are catried away by 
the rash of their own eloquence, “intoxicated by the 
exuberance of their own verbosity" as Disraeli would Iihvc 
said, and at the other extreme, we have a large number 
of textbook writers, whom we ruthlessly impose on om 
students and who seem to have a profound capaaiy fur 
stifling all literary taste. 

The good critic enables the readers to take 
increased interest in the work by pointing ouf 
its numerous beauties not unmindful, tit the same 
time, of its blemishes. # 

The critic's work has been rightly characterized as 
twofold, interpretation as well as judgment. The world 
is not likely to wait with folded ban U and bated breath 
for the judgment of a critic, unles* be happens to be an 
eminent master like Goethe or Sainte-Beuve. With a 
growing literary democracy, this attitude of reverence is 
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rapidly disappeuimg and, perhaps., it would he wiser to 
lay more stress, on the interpretative aspect of lilciutuic. 
Tile good cnlic has a keener sense oi beauty than the 
average leader. His judgment is regulated by his exten¬ 
sive study ol literature and knowledge of the essential 
pi maples of success in the art of writing. His powers of 
analysis aic more acute und he is also rapable of mine 
detached and dispassionate judgment. He has also a 
heller command ot the apparatus of cxpie-sion necessary 
for critical comment, llis usefulness, thcrelote, depends 
oil lhc extent to which he has acquired these qualities 
und has utilised them m his woik. 

Saral Chendra Chattopadhyaya 

Satya Bhushan Sen writes about the dis¬ 
tinguished novelist, Sarate Chandra Cliatto- 
putlhyayu, and ins place m Bengali literature 
m The Educational Review: 

Smut Chuncha Chattopadliyaya, the greatest (barring 
of course Kabmdra Nath Tagore) literary figure ol 
piesent-day Bengal died on the 15th January, 1938. Saiat 
Chandia was pie-etnineriLly a novelist and as a novelist 
lie was the most popular ot all authors m spite of Tagore, 
lljs rise to lame was almost meteoric; he appeared on 
the literaly hon/on of Bengal when Tagore was shining 
m hi- midday eilulgence anil just got universal recognition 
liy the award of the Nobel Haze. During the quarter ol a 
(enttiry since then Sarat Chandra has held novel readers 
spell bound. 

The present-day Bengali novel owes its origin to 
Dunkim Chandia Chatiopadhyaya. The successive pro¬ 
duction oi so many novels at the hands of this mighty man 
added force and gave a definite mould to the literary prose 
which he had brought into being. Here the genius of 
Bankiin stands unrivalled. 

After Bankim came Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

Tagore literature is meant to include his inimitable 
short stones where Tagore stands comparison with the 
best authors ol all climes and ages. 

Sarat Chandra came m at the full flood of 
Tagoie. But in spite of the influence of Tagore 
he was able to carve out a distinct and dis¬ 
tinguished career for himself. 

tvaral Chandra drew his inspiration and his materials 
from the social life of the people. Tagore had also largely 
used the same materials. Yet there was a difference 
lietween Tagoie and Sarat Chandra, l'agore in literature 
was not wanting in sympathy for the people, but he used 
to view the hie of the people with the outlook of a 
philosopher and give expression to his ideas about them 
with the mind of a poet. 

In literature Sarat Chandra's philosophy of life takes 
cognisance of the fact that in spite of the an and frailties 
so eonunoti to men, man cannot go so low as to be beyond 
redemption; and he seems to have taken upon himself 
the task of reclaiming the essential manliness inherent 
in each man in spile of his sin and worthlessness. 

The genius of Tagore is of course without parallel 
but with the mass of novel readers Sarat Chandra 
was even mine popular than Tagore. The secret behind 
this pnenoinenal truth was admirably brought out by 
Saral Chandra himself when one of his acquaintances 
interviewed him. The gentleman seemed rather jubilant 
ovei it when he asked, “ How is it that Tagoro is very 
often so unintelligible to us, and we have to exett our 
brains about it, whereas your works ate as clear as any¬ 
thing and come to us as natural as food and water?” 
Sarat Chandra was as jnoinpt and natural in his reply as 


perhaps Ins interviewer did not even rxpcct. He said in 
icply, “The reason is not far to seek; no wonder that 
Tagore literature is so frequently not intelligible to you 
lie.eause Tagore literature is m lart not intended for you 
at all. Tagore writes not for you, avciage readers, but 
for us who are authors, and it is we who write for 
average readmit like yoursell 

But alter all Sarat Chandra though to widely appre¬ 
ciated in Bengal is, unlike Tagore, haidly known to the 
outside world, because only a lew oi Sarat Chandra’s books 
have evei been translated into English and only one oi 
two were tianslaled into French. 

The Peking Man 

In tin* course of an article on “Chum am. 
the Dawn oi Asiatic Culture'’, in The Calcutta 
Review, Dr. Kalidas Nag gives an mtcrcstuit 
description of the discovery of The l’cktny Man : 

A most lemarkable event in the study ol Asiatic pic 
history was the first scientific symposium held in tin 
auditorium of the Medical High Si hool m Peking n 
honour of the visit of the Crown Prince ol Swedei 
(October, 1926). The most sensational Lumnniiiicalioi 
was from Zdansky saying that working on the Chau k'oi 
turn muteriul he had found a molar and a juc-inulat teetl 
of a creature resembling a human being. l)i. Ciahai. 
named this honiimd the felting Alan and a systematic 
study of the same was Organised by the Ecological Suivej 
of China in co-opeiation with the Peking Tmun Mi died 
College and the Rockefeller Foundation Di. Bl.uk 
examined several prehistoric teeth and plated beyond ali 
doubts the hoimnid character of this new genus bnian 
thropus with the species name ol l > ekmmni\ In 1V2H 
Mr. La who was collaborating with Di Bohlin (distinctm 
of an important tooth) was assisted b> Dr C. C Voting 
and W. C. Pei in the ov avation ol the cave and they 
hi ought back to Peking the richest liaivest of pr< In-toi k 
materials from the bone-bearing deposit of the cave. Up 
to 1929 they worked fot 61 weeks bringing 3185 cuvs 
of llieii collections. Mr. W. C. Pei who ronihuttJ 
operations at the cave in the autumn, of 1929, discovered 
the most complete Sinanthropus skull- On this epoch- 
making discovery Dr. Black published a beautifully 
illustrated monograph. “ An adolescent skull of Sinan¬ 
thropus Pekin an sis ” (Pdeontoiogui Sim<u , \ol. VII, 

1931). The two brilliant Chinese scholars, C. C. Young 
and W. C. Pei directed the excavation in 1930-31, making 
some of the most important anthropological discoveiies. 

Thus the Choukoutien Deposits came to 
revolutionize the whole theory yf the earliest 
history of man. 

Eminent scientists like Elliot Smith discussed “The 
significances of the Peking Man” (Edmbuigh, 1931). So 
Sir Aithur Keith, in bis “New Discoveiies relating to the 
Antiquity of Man,” devoted three chapters to the Peking 
Man. They substantially agreed with Black who, after ex¬ 
haustive compatison between the skulls fiom Java and from 
Peking came to the following conclusion: “ Whereas Pithe¬ 
canthropus is a highly specialised, not to say in certain 
respects degenerate type, Sinanthropus is a remaikable 
combination of highly original and purely modern 
featmes.” Black sums up its characteristics by saying 
that Sinanlhtopus is a generalised and progressive type, 
closely related to the original type of nominidae which 
was the prototype not only of the Neanderthal man and 
the South Aftuan fossil human races, but also of the 
modern Homo Sapiens. The Neanderthal race is now 
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admitted to have mil oducrd to Western FAirope, the 
miildh'-palroliihic ot monsterian cult lire from Central 
Europe which again is now seen tc* ha\e rullural relations 
with Cential Asia of prehistory epoch. This relation is 
kept up down to the Neolithic ages when Emope got her 
fust hati Ii of domestic ated sheep, pig and other tame 
cattle types finni Central Asia, lunso appearing touch 
latei. 

Organisation of Rural Health and 
Sanitation Work 

Otipt A H Varma. District Health Officer, 
Patna, writes rn the Bihar and Onsm Co¬ 
operative Journal : 

Tlic Government is fully alive to the utter inadequacy 
of mi diral irhef which is being rendered to the luial 
I people of Bihar It is lime now that the District Boaid 
Dispensaries should he left m the hands of subsidised 
Doetois <>n hnnoraua for suy a period of 5 year*, and where 
swell suitable and willing subsidised Doctors are available 
the lhstmi Board Dispensary Doctor can he set free for 
public health work at a small additional cost to pay for 
the honoianitin of the subsidised Doetois and the travelling 
allowamc of the Dispensaiy Doctors If the Dispensary 
Doetois he willing to woik on subsidised system there is no 
reason vvhv his offer will not be accepted first; and the 
new leermts may he taken in on a scale fixed by the 
aulhoiitics to fill up bis place. 

Then- is some doubt if suitable subsidised Doctors 
would be willing to work on pittances. As they are not 
whole tune .seivnnfs and are more or less independent 
cveept for the ,1 hours of duty in the morning there need 
he no difficulty in the matter. We need not ptolong the 
bonis of hospital atteiidanee, for, after all, e\pn in the pie- 
sent eiiemnsiunces tiny are not fully availed of by thousands 
owing to gieat distances and extreme poverty. The poor 
suffering fioin pneumonia, plague, cholera, typhoid can 
not attend dispensary and cannot pay for the Doctors, 
why then woiry so much over this costly paraphernalia 
only to meet the requirements of minor indispositions such 
as jinhsgestion, scabies, ringworm, etc. We much make 
a deeper drive for the solution of the problem. We must 
make such conditions prevail in the rural areas so that 
dianho-a. dv«enterv. cholera, conjunrtivities, typhoid and 
such "tlier doea^cs disappear altogether. 

The modern slate is now realising the preponderant 
utility of prevention over cure and it is high time that we 
did not lag behind The medical and public health budgets 
require a thorough overhauling and it is extremely en¬ 
couraging to find that the Congress Governments of this 


country aie paying then seiious at tint ion to the trans- 
foimation of the whole medical ‘■tjff into public health 
staff by giadually leaving the hospital treatment in the 
hands of the honoi ary expects in subsidised Doetois. 

With the advent of the District Boaid Doctors in every 
Tliana, aided hv the village guides the- public health acti¬ 
vities are bound to achieve gieat sun ess. The present idea 
is to have a number of Union Boards in everv Tliana en¬ 
dowed with all soils ot aihiiinisiiative powei. The village 
guides then will lie under the direct administrative control 
of the executives of the Union Boards and the Thana 
Doctor will submit his inspection note to the Union Boards 
as well as to the District Ilculth Officers, 


Worshippers of Buddha 

Tuk war drums are -minded. 

Men foree their features into friglitfulness 

and gnash thrii teeth; 

and before they rush out to gather raw human flesh 

for death’s larder, 

they march to the temple of Buddha, the compassionate, 

to claim his blessings, 
while loud beats the drum rat-a-tat 

and earth trembles. 

They pray for snrce«s; 

for they must raise weeping and wailing in their wake. 

•■ever ties of love, 

plant flags on the ashes of desolated homes, 

devastate the rentres of culture 
and shrines of beauty, 
mark red with blood their trail 

across green nundows and populous murkets, 
and so they match to the temple of Buddha, 

the compassionate, 
to claim bis liles-ings, 
while loud beats the drum iat-a-iji 

and earth trembles. 

They will punctujte each thousand of the maimed and 
killed with the tiumpeting of their triumph, 
aiousc demon's mirth at the sight of the limbs 

torn hleeedmg from women and children; 
and they prav that they may befog minds with untruths 
and poison God’s sweet air of bieath, 
and so they march to the temple of Buddha. 

the compassionate, 
to claim his blessings, 

While loud heats the drum rat-a-tat 

and eaith trembles 

Rabindranath Tagore in the Viwa-bharaU Quatlcrh 


AUSTRALIAN CHURCH, MELBOURNE 


According to an advertisement appearing 
in our advertising columns, an Assistant 
Minister is required for the Australian Cliureh. 
Melbourne, Australia, which was founded, and 
a fine building erected, over fifty years ago. 
Dr. Charles Strong, for nine years minister of 
the Scots’ Church, one of the leading Presbyt¬ 
erian Churches, has been the sole minister, an 1 
has carried on the activities of the Church 
with the assistance of laymen and Associate 
ministers who have been appointed from time to 
time. . i 


The Minister and members of the Congrega¬ 
tion have been active workers for the improve¬ 
ment of Social and Industrial conditions ; for the. 
abolition of war and the promotion of Inter¬ 
national Co-operation and Fratcrnitv; for the 
Moral training of the young ; for Equality of 
Women with Men; for reform oT the Penal 
system; for Temperance as well as the Scientific 
St.udv of the great Religious questions of today. 

For years the Minister ins edited the. 
Commonweal , a monthly Journal devoted to the 
advocacy of Religious and Social progress. 
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“ Italy has not yet forgotten the sanc¬ 
tions,” declared Signor Mussolini after Ilerr 
Hitler’s departure from a visit She has for¬ 
gotten, the world might conclude, only a recent 
document that she signed—the Anglo-ltalian 
Fact. In the same speech, however, II Puee 
had deigned to assure Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
“ It is our intention to respect the Anglo- 
ltalian Agreement scrupulously”. Scruples, 
however, are not a dictatorial virtue, and this 
profession of it certainly ill accords with the 
Dictator’s resentful reference to the sanctions, or 
Ins reminder, “ Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s last, 
speech was a recognition of the power of Italy, ” 
or with the concluding threat: “In an ideologi¬ 
cal war the authoritarian states must march 
solidly forward. ” 

After the Anglo-Italian Agreement 

This is no doubt hard on Mr. Chamberlain 
and bis new babe—the Anglo-ltalian Agree¬ 
ment. It is proving still-born. Secretly the 
British had calculated that the Austrian adven¬ 
ture of Hitler must cool off the Italian fervour 
for the friend appearing now on the Brenner. 
The Anglo-ltalian agreement coming in its 
wake would ‘tilt the Berlin-Rome axis,’ Britain 
hoped, against Berlin. Rome, of course, could 
not. he accused of encouraging this idea But, 
the British Cabinet certainly expected' a new 
turn in the diplomatic alignment., as is evidenced 
bv the references from the British press. 
Certainly, they had a rlaim on Mussolini to be 
spared the humiliation that the Dictator’s re¬ 
ferences to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech involved 
The Premier has been always so considerate. 
In the House of Commons when the Agreement 
vns drawing < n itself the criticism of the oppo¬ 
sition, Mr. Chamberlain stated that the “ settle¬ 
ment. ” in Spain was a pre-requisite of recogni¬ 
tion of the Italian conquest of Abyssinia. 
Pressed by Mr. Attlee, the Premier refused to 
define what, lie meant by ‘ settlement. ’ “ I 
cannot tell the House even when this protocol 
and annex will come into force. No doubt, the 
situation will clear itself up as time goes on. ” 

This is truly wise of the British Premier. 
Situation always clears up as time goes on-- 
(it her it worsens or it improves, it simply peters 
out or remains where it was, steady and static. 
Anyway, the Premier’s proposition showing 
that noble resignation to the inexorable decree 
of time cannot be contested. And time already 
is clearing up the show. The Fiihrer arrived 
in Italy to receive a royal welcome, reviewed 


the Italian manoeuvres, and returned with the 
friendship repaired and perhaps a totalitarian 
future course of action discussed and decided 
Hus the Berlin-Rome axis any way weakened? 
Time proves otherwise. So long as the two 
‘ Have-nots ’ stand to gam more by their united 
march against, the ‘ Haves ‘ they are likely to 
tolerate each other agreeing on the comparatively 
minor matters of differing interests. So, the 
Anglo-ltalian Agreement still waits to come into 
operation, and, the Frunco-ltalian talk for a 
negotiation, favoured by the British, could not 
pet really a start; and, time proves now that 
Italy w r ith a renewed faith in the Fiihrer’s 
alliance, would move away from it. on the idea of 
the pro-Govermncntal leanings of the French in 
the Spanish war. The British Premier may 
have declined to define wliat the ‘settlement’ 
according to the Agreement meant, but Musso¬ 
lini has interpreted it as nothing short of *a 
victory of General Franco, and time is bound to 
show this to be the acceptable interpretation to 
Britain as well. 

Abyssinia “ Liquidated ” 

In the League Council, meanwhile, time 
w r as taking its vengeance. Lord Halifax moved, 
according to the Agreement, for recognition of 
the Italian conquest of Abyssinia. Onlv Russia 
and three others lacked this ‘ spirit, of realism ’ 
and tuck to the old spirit, of ‘sanction’. Yet,, to 
believe a French paper, Abyssinia is far from 
being thoroughly subjugated, as the following 
letter from the Duke of Aosta to Mussolini, 
quoted m the local European press, show's: 

“ The situation is really terrible. Italy’*, influence 
extends only within gunshot, and no further. The whole 
of the 6,000.000 natives aie absolutely hostile. Within 80 
kilometres of each Italian ganison the Ethiopian Races 
rule just as they did before the war... We lack every¬ 
thing; the natives refuse to sell anything to the Italians, 
having no longer any confidence in the paper money wc 
offer them. The only money in which they have any 
confidence is the Maria Theresa thaler. The result is 
that the natives refuse to come to the markets frequented 
by the Italians, it would cost too much and he too 
dangerous to send bodies of police against them. Italian 
financiers in spite of the pressure of the Dure, have so 
far only invested 150,000,000 francs in Ethiopia, a sum 
which is altogether insufficient. Much more is necessary; 
it miiRl be lound at once m view of this situation many 
Blackshirts, who had meant to settle, down as colonists in 
the country, have decided to return to Italy, where they 
spread most angry stories among their parents and 
friends... If a European war broke out we should be 
chased from the country in a few weeks.” 

The dark land of the Ethiopians offers an 
interesting commentary on the international 
history of the era and on the paradoxical politics 
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of the period. Introduced to the League by 
Italy, Abyssinia was to fall a victim, ironi¬ 
cally enough, to Italian aggression, and, Italy 
found l.o her wrath Abyssinian membership 
of the League the only barrier to her aggression. 
Opposed by Britain in her application for mem¬ 
bership of the League, Abyssinia discovered to 
her delight in Britain a- valued friend in the 
League of her liberty and League principles. 
Standing on the principles and ha eked by the 
powers, the Negus refused to enter into any 
bargain with Italy outside the League, and, lost 
his entire Empire finally, while the League 
powers sat in conference, weighed evidence, 
debated sanctions, fumbled over any effective 
action against the aggressor. The League ton 
has made history—and unmade many fond 
dreams. For the first time—and last too—its 
sanction clause was invoked against an aggressor 
member. It at, once proved bow hollow it is. 
Only false hopes were raised in the Ethiopian 
breast so that their betrayal was more thorough 
and more helpless. Horrified the League saw 
in the final chapter the use of poison gas 'bv 
the civilizing mission of Mussolini, in which 
everything is blotted out. The League has wit¬ 
nessed many memorable scenes in connection 
with the Abyssinian affair—Bir Samuel Hoare 
and Laval and Eden, and lastly the Negus 
appearing personally with his final appeal. It 
heard now Lord Halifax’s Te Deum over 
Abyssinia. The Abyssinian affair is liquidated 
at last.—for the League and Britain. Time 
really clears up situation, as Mr. Chamberlain 
rightly said. 

Japan’s Chinese Time-table 

Time, however, is likely to prove a handi¬ 
cap to the Japanese. The Chinese war is 
proving for Japan a long-drawn out affair. Tt 
would not follow the Japanese time-table; 
hence, Japan is likely to appeal to more drastic 
and more savage measures. Poison gas, 
as in Abyssinia, wdicn victory appears about to 
elude the grasp, is likely to be last resort. It is 
already talked of, and, the League Council at 
Geneva has already received an appeal against it 
from the Chinese. Meanwhile, the reverses have 
been made good. The ‘net of steel’ round Suchow', 
the vital junction of the Lunghai and Tientsin- 
Pukow Railway, has closed, leading to a com¬ 
parative disaster for the Chinese forces there. 
This success “sets the seal to the junction of 
the Japanese forces in North and Central China, 
and will make possible the long-delayed 
amalgamation of the Japanese fostered regimes 
in Nanking and Peking." “ The city has 


become,” according to the Reuter, “ a vast 
slaughter house.” Japanese fury and hate will 
necessarily take worse turn as Hu* war prolongs. 
In South China, on the occupation of the island 
of Amoy, probably meant only to divert Chinese 
attention from the North to the South, a similar 
scene of savagery was witnessed. 

The htory nf how the Japanese invade! * lined up 
prisoners taken at Amoy, and shot them down in hatches, 
is related hy a European ship’s officer. Chinese refugees, 
state* the Hongkong eni respondent of The Times, allege 
that boats containing women, (hildu-n and ciowds of 
tefugees on the water-front at Amoy wen: machine-gunned. 

Still, the recent visitors from China main¬ 
tain that the Chinese resistance is not wearing 
out Japan’s ability as a fighting force, as Mr. 
James Mill, foreign correspondent of the 
Associated Press of America points out in an 
Indian interview, has been generally over¬ 
rated Her marksmanship in land and sea 
and from air is considered not so satisfactory. 
She has not met any first, class power in a modern 
war. Hence, her strength as a fighting fores 
is yet to be known. Her economic order of 
course will stand the present strain; for in 
spite of the western method of stupendous 
industrial development, it has so fnr not been 
sapped by the accompanying western evil of 
class war. The Samurai spirit and the semi- 
feudal mental outlook has up till now persisted 
though the old social structure is yielding to the 
pressure of new' industrial life. It remains to he 
seen how' long the subjective forces of an old order 
can triumph over the objective transformation of 
the new times. Any economic catastrophe, 
coming in the wake of a big wuir, must sweep 
off the shreds of the old. Does Japan stand 
that danger now? Not impossibly, if the w r ar 
drags on as now for a year or two more, when 
Japanese intensiveness of the campaign is likely 
to exhaust the country, whereas the semi- 
primitive Chinese rural economy may slowly 
organise itself more easily into a sort of low- 
level equilibrium. Thus, 

China, seemed to have ample money to rarry on 
indefinitely. She had no trouble in gelling foreign credits, 
whereas Japan had been compelled to finance the snuggle 
ulmost entirely through forred internal loan*. The Tokio 
Government had not been able to gel any financial help 
even from Germany and Italy with whom Japan was 
allied politically. 

A deed about the extent of Russian assistance to China 
in the conflict, Mr. Mill said that the fkiviet i* supplying 
China in a large way with aeroplanes, tanks and other war 
supplies, but all on a strictly cash basis. Up to the 
present the Chinese Government had purchased nearly 400 
Soviet-made bombers, pursuit i:a«-hines and observatym 
planes. All of these are manned by Russian volunteer 
pilots who within the last two months have scored several 
notable success against the Japanese air force.—( A.P .) 
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The Czechoslovak Crisis 

The quick development of the Czechoslovak 
crisis in the third week of May, however, ha* 
eclipsed the Chinese war and the Japanese 
victories temporarily. There at last Europe is 
faring the inevitable catastrophe which if may 
be difficult to be postponed. 

For some time the world eagerly speculated 
what (lie Dictators meeting in Rome decided 
"Will Trieste, the former Austro-Hungarian port, 
be returned to the Reich for a freer hand 
promised in the Mediterranean to Italy by the 
Fuhrrr? The Spanish position must have been 
reviewed, and so also the Central European 
and, more particularly, the Czechoslovakian 
situation. Everyone was curious, for the 
Dictators roal'y dictate today in their own land 
as well as in others, in European polities as a 
rule. Other nations only propose, Hitler and 
Mussolini dispose Britain and France,—France 
can now-a-days be always bracketed with 
Britain — proposed some days ago a solution, 
for example, of the question that challenges 
the Central European republic It must have 
been one of “ appeasement ”—the Chamberlain 
line of solution But Berlin would not appre¬ 
ciate these good offices of Britain The 
Sudeten Deutseh was no eoncern of the islanders. 
Hitler disposed of these British attempts in 
Cod-like silence 1 and with God-like disregard 
TTis i>lans were already maturing. While Herr 
Tfenlein, the leader of the Sudeten Deutseh 
Party, was in London' explaining to Hitler’s 
British critics the reasonableness of the Sudeten 
German claims, the municipal elections in 
Czechoslovakia, to come off in the last week of 
Mav, and to be followed in June by the Czech 
election, were raising the Czech-German tension 
into a crisis The Nazis cannot telnrnte many- 
tliings.—lead of nil an election or a plebiscite un¬ 
less conducted bv them to shew up their majority. 
So, in Sudeten Germany riots are breaking ou<, 
scuffles occur; while German troop movements, 
explained to be usual, are reported on the 
frontier For, lias not the Reich a responsibility 
for protecting the Germans in a State which is 
failing to give the fundamental guarantee of 
safety to its people fthe same plea, it may be 
remembered, that was put forward on the eve of 
the Schuschnigg plebiscite and was proved to be 
‘ false from A # to Z *1 ? M Hodza, the Czech 
Premii r, in the deepening crisis has come forward 
with the maximum of concessions, an “ autono¬ 
mous administration ” for the region, as far as 
permitted bv the Czech constitution. But con¬ 
cessions will be no longer enough. Henlein 
Party invited to a negotiation to ease the position 


declined to meet the Government. Hitler is 
again at Berehtesgaden and knows the value of 
the other tension that has been created over the 
Spanish question between Italy and France,— 
necessarily diverting the attention at. the psy¬ 
chological moment of the Western Powers, 
particularly France, from the Czech situation to 
the Pyrenees—a planned diversion perhaps to 
keep the Mediterranean powers engaged while 
the Czech tension reaches the climax that the 
Dictator wants Things arc moving quicklv in 
and around Czechoslovakia. On the Carpathian 
troops have been massed; the Polish an 1 
Ilunganan minorities are not forgotten by the 
respective people; and Hitler is the model for 
all in the art of the solution of questions. 
Prague, in reply, has also called for the re¬ 
servists to ho trained in the use of new arms 
For Czechoslovakia a temporary solution may 
he available if as a price for the Fuhrer’s gi ace, 
in addition to autonomy promised to the German 
minority, the Soviet alliance is repudiated. Tin 1 
ultimate logical consequence of it would certainly 
be a hegemony of the Reich over the country 
The coming weeks may prove decisive, and the 
British Foreign Office is waiting to see how time 
clears up the situation. 

French Dilemma 

France under M. Didadier is now incapable 
of having any effective voice on the Czecho¬ 
slovakian position Mussolini is cross with 
her. The Qui d’Orsay looks to the British 
Foreign Office for its policy and measures, 
and, even the last of the appeals of the 
Spanish Republicans, when Italian troops 
and arms w r ero gaining for Franco important, 
victories, had to be turned down by the Fronte 
Populnire Government, of M. Bluin M Dala- 
dior, his successor, is known to be dependent, on 
Britain for his policy So, France, it appeared, 
was to agree with Britain in refusing arms to 
the Republicans, and, was thus to be. a party 
to her encirclement by the Fascist powers. 
Beyond the Pyrenees, it was known, chains of 
aerodromes had sprung up in the insurgent 
territories, the complete control of which ■were in 
the hands of the Germans and Italians M. 
Daladier and the French military staff discussed 
with Britain the defence plans of the two 
countries; and the consultation reached a deci¬ 
sion of great value on all brandies of defence— 
land and sea and air. This is a distinct gain for 
France, hut certainly not in itself of such magni¬ 
tude as to warrant France to leave Spain to her 
fate, or rather to Hitler-Mussolini-Franco. 
Supplies it appeared, therefore, trickled through 
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the French frontier into the Spanish Republican 
hands and the insurgent advantages were thus 
going to he neutralised. The result has been a 
quick and forceful warning from Mussolini and 
Ins Italian press who would never sec their 
Spanish adventure to come to grief or its success 
delayed any more. Italian-French negotiations, 
under the circumstances., do not give, any 
promise of success and M. Dalndicr is likely to 
be pressed hard by Mr. Chamberlain to fall in 
with him here in a policy of further Italian 
appeasement and necessarily, resulting m a 
tightening of the Fascist grip around France, and 
finally to be wounded off with a break 
away from the Soviet alliance. Mussolini may 
consider even the Anglo-Itahan Agreement en¬ 
dangered if France cannot be controlled in tins 
matter So, Czechoslovakian situation is 
developed now by Hitler, and Mussolini raises 
again the Spanish issue—as if according to a 
plan previously decided. 

The position of France is really, anomalous 
A great people, a great empire, great in militaiy 
strength and morale, France by her strategic 
position is precluded from taking an independent 
line Her polities and decisions await on 
Britain's— and, make her yield the advantages 
to the Fascist Powers more and more as the 
British Government of the day move closer and 
closer to the Fascists. She is about to strengthen 
her forces m French Indo-China and French 
Africa, which was long overdue there, and at 
once by Mussolini the plea is raised that an 
increase of the French forces in the French 
Equatorial Africa would upset the balance there 
so as to prevent Italy from reducing her strength 
in Libya and Eretria as agreed to in the Anglo- 
Itahan Pact. Indirectly, therefore, it would 
amount to a pressure on France through Britain 
to abandon the plans. Thus France is being 
driven into a dilemma—friendship for Britain, or 
opposition to Fascists; London-Paris Axis or 
Pans-Prague-Moscow Axis. 

British Conflicts 

In fact the conflict between two opposing 
policies and ideologies tears not only France 
lint most of the European powers. Great Britain, 
it has been observed by us before, is in a quandry 
too. Mr Chamberlain and the ruling clashes 
have no doubt, made their choice—the inevitable 
choice that their interests forced on them;—and 
they are landed on the side of the Fascist powers, 
at a safe distance from the Soviet which had 
made a dangerous approach to Britain in the 
name of democracy and the League and other 
cherished ideals of Britain But, it cannot be 
said yet that Britain has for that matter escaped 


from the unenviable position in which conflicts of 
policy are unknown. The ineffectiveness at 
present, displayed by the British politicians, 
in Office or in Opposition, appears, it is at last 
i( cognized, hut 11 a reflection of the fundamental 
bewilderment pievailing among the British people 
on the major problems of foreign policy and 
contemporary ideological controversies. ” A 
satisfied imperialist power has no reason to 
desire anything but peace; but the ambitious 
‘ Have-nots ’ would not hear it. They do nqt 
appreciate British peace policy; they do not 
believe colonies are economically of no value; 
they do not understand that Britain’s defence 
of democracy, which has brought her vast terri¬ 
tories, is no mere hypocritical pretention of the 
“Perfidious Albion.” Britain finds herself thus 
misunderstood. Indeed, she herself cannot, fully 
understand her own position in relation to the 
other forces. British public life is thus rent into 
puzzling and paradoxical divisions. The Oonser- 
\atives in Office, for example, points out the 
Statesman, take rebuff after rebuff from the 
agrcssive States silently They suffer British 
imperial pride and imperial strategic interests to 
he challenged by these ‘Have-not’ powers. The 
sorialist leaders, on the other hand, in defence 
of the democratic people, appear as champions 
of the Empire, its interests and honour, and 
advocate even a war policy—of course a war of 
intervention, a war ‘ to make democracy safe ’ 
again. Yet, they point-blank refuse to be united 
m any Popular Front lest bursting the narrowed 
dams of democracy the flood of socialist ideas 
and activity carry away the old Parties and old 
traditions of theirs. Mr. Lansbury and Lord 
Snell side with the Government on the 
‘appeasement’ question; Mr. Churchill is often 
nearer to the Opposition though not actually 
in the same lobby on questions of foreign 
policy. The Duchess of Atholl, as a critic of 
the Spanish policy, addresses from the same 
platform as the communists. Good conserva¬ 
tive tradition in the country delights in fV 
exploits of the upstart ‘ strongmen ’ in Germany 
end finds in these men of the people, who swept 
away the old caste, a confirmation of itself and 
its faith in the soundness of its own ruling class. 
Socialists today, again strangely enough grow 
sentimental over the plight of the Jewish million¬ 
aires or aristocrats of Vienna. 

This psychological conflict naturally ex¬ 
presses itself in practical inconsistency. Egypt 
and Ireland get at last rights for which they 
must be thankful to Mussolini and Hitler. 
Even India is sought ; <> be reconciled With 
occasional gestures—the situation in the Far 
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East, Middle East and Europe arc already 
too big to leave room for playing the old 
* die hard ’ in India any more now. At the 
same time in Palestine, the air-way station 
of great strategic importance to the Empire, 
the Arabs must be held in leash. In Mexico, the 
oil interests of the British capitalist are too 
sacred to be handed over to the ‘ pink ’ Cardenas 
regime, and diplomatic relations are therefore, 
broken off. Were Mexico so strong the expro¬ 
priation would have to be tamely accepted as was 
doiu; when the British oil interests m Manchukuo 
were thrown out, or when to the Pehlavi’s terms 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company silently sub¬ 
mitted. At home, while the armament pro¬ 
gramme requires to be fulfilled within as short a 
time as possible the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, on their experience of the past, refuse to 
be enthusiastic over longer hours as futuie 
security of employment is not guaranteed and 
the present unemployment of its members is not 
reduced. The Air Ministry itself was to come 
in for criticism in the House from the Opposition 
and Government Party as well for its failure 
to sat isfy the demands of the times. The Cabinet 
has been reshuffled to quieten and still that critic¬ 
ism, dropping the Air Secretary, Lord Swinton, 
and the Colonial Secretary, Lord Harlech. The 
‘mediocrity of the British foreign policy ’ thus 
is as patent as the inefficiency of the heads of 
the Government to carry through even an urgent 
programme of national defence in so vital a 
branch. 

It is pertinent to inquire why this conflict 
end confusion reign in British life and thought 
today. The cause has to be searched for in many 
fields; but delving deeper and deeper the con¬ 
clusion becomes irresistible that inherent in 
British imperialism lies hidden the seeds of 
anomalies, the conflicts and contradictions that 
the system generates in its working, cut across 
the policies of its old Parties, and that ulti¬ 
mately will drive it to a war and disaster. 

The British Foreign Secretary 

It is un irony of fate, that the man most 
sincerely desirous of peace, Lord Halifax, should 
unconsciouslv serve as the instrument of the 
War God to' pave the blood-red path. It is but 
another paradox of the period. In an Empire 
with democratic traditions, in a people with 
rooted faith in ‘.ordered progress, ’ and believing 
its super-profits and dividends to be somehow 
the return of its muddled idealism, and a prize 
for its spiritual integrity,—a man like Lord Hali¬ 
fax alone could fulfil the purpose of history, 
lea4ing to war and Fascism, inch by inch through 


peace and democracy. Mr. Harold Laski’s ana¬ 
lysis of the man and the moment is worth 
lemembrancc and helpful to understand the 
position as we read it from the U. S. A. press. 

“Lord Halifax, who has now taken charge of the 
Foreign Office for the time being, has many puvatc 
virtues which .endear him to his friends. He is deeply 
religious; he is an ardent lover of country hie; he comes 
from a family in which, for three generations, the tiudiiion 
of public service has been profound. 

“Lord Halifax belongs to a class that is, I think, 
peculiarly English in outlook. He is kind and gentle in 
manner. He is always prepared for compromise oil un- 
CMscnlials. He is the perfect country gentleman. He gives 
the impression that his political life is something external 
to his real interests. Just as Earl Baldwin would have 
wished—hut for the call of duty—to cultivate ln« gaidcn, 
just as Sir Edward Grey always longed for lus birds, so 
Lord Halifax has assured us that he would rather lie 
Master of Foxhounds than Prime Minister. But the call 
of duty is too peremptory to be denied. His friends think 
him indispensable to the party, so that, for its sake, ho 
cannot avoid the invitation to serve.'’ 

‘Professor Laski believes that Lord Halifax 
is the most influential man in England with 
regard to English foreign nolicy, which means the 
foreign policy upon which European democracy 
must depend. He wishes to preserve peace at 
any eost, no matter if Austria, Spain, ('Inna, 
Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union, and other 
States, are all sacrificed—even European demo¬ 
cracy itself. He fears that war would brinq 
socialism. Hence, he prefers anything to war, 
even a victorious war, which might bring radical¬ 
ism in its train. 

‘This makes Lord Halifax a perfect mark for 
the diplomatic duplicity and territorial aggres¬ 
sion of Hitler and Mussolini.’ 

That Hitler and Mussolini regard the world us an 
artichoke that they can eat as they wish he does not 
for a moment contemplate. That solemn engagements 
have no meaning for them he is not prepared to recognize. 
That they look upon Great Britain as the final enemy, to 
he destroyed when they have a Fascist Europe under then 
heel, does not occur to him... They will play with them 
just ao long as it suits their purpose. He will he their 
willing tool, assuming always that the finer their wortls 
the more sincere are their intentions. 

“ In the end, Lord Halifax is likely to wind 
up with Fascism and defeat, which might he 
even worse than socialism and victory. He 
is likely to sell both British and world demo¬ 
cracy down the river. 

Lord Halifax is a grave danger to peace in Europe, 
because he has no notion of how intimate is the intei- 
depenilence of peace and democratic institutions. All his 
gestures will he noble gestuies. All his words will be 
pacific words. But, piece by piece, he will surrender the. 
fortresses of democracy. He will betray them all like a 
gentleman. He will cany us ove,- into what is effectively 
the Fascist ramp in the simple iaith that he is fighting 
the battle of demoeraiy.” 

22-5-’38. 


G. H. 





Heir Hitler speaking in Vienna when lie proclaimed the annexation of Austria to Germany 
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It ife-.steahng and Ifusband-snatch ing 

\\ ife-s(eahng, wlictlicr I>y seduction, uImIuc- 
tiiin or kidnapping, i" considered wrong in nil 
n\ ili»rd coiiiii i if-', 11 iclu<Imp, India 

In India. and in Mime other countries, in 
( oiMinuniln-s m which polygamy is not forbidden, 
ii a mil i," mmucd to a man who Ini'* another 
wiii'oi more mus living, the girl is not inces 
'link a Imslland-snatcher, for geneiallv such 
mainagts aie arranged hy the guardians of the 
giik, who are generally minors Even m thcs' 1 
eommumlus enlightened men loak upon poly¬ 
gamy as wiong 

In the West, then is both wile-stealing and 
husband-snatching .lust as some men there 
si diiee otliei men’s wives and many them after 
m\oiee in jmlieial separation, s () Mime women 
uean sniiu man led men from the affections of 
then unes and marry them after the legal rc- 
pmii meats have been satisfied In tliese cases 
lh< men. too, are to blame 

In India, it has been known all along that 
some adult women ot loose ehaiacter wean some 
maitied men Irom the affections ot their wives 
Hut tlicsf 1 disreputable women cannot he exactly 
spoken of as Imsband-snutchers For the men, 
who become addicted to them do not become 
then husbands 

Some Western women, British, other Enro¬ 
ll' an, or American, have been known to have mar¬ 
ried Indian men who had other waves living 
Some of these Western women have done so not 
knowing that the men were already married; hut 
some have done so knowing that the men lmd 
wivis living These latter may he rightly stig¬ 
matized as lmhaiid-snatehera. Of course, m these 
eases (he men also are to blame. 

II usband-snatching Facilitated by Some 
New Marriage Laws? 

It is greatly to ho regretted that in recent 
years some eases ol husband-snatching by edu¬ 
cated Indian women of respectable classes have 
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occurred, though their number has huhci'r 
hi en extremely small But, nevertheless, then 
occm mice is ol e\d omen We shall mention a 
few instances 

A few years ago a respectable young woman 
educated m India and abroad, married a .uuing 
man ot a different caslc, who had a faithlul wile 
l.vmg Tins bigamous in,-linage was celebrated 
according to the (Siklif Anaud Mairiage Act 
Evidently they had recourse to this Act, as both 
Act 111 ol 1872 and (Jour’s Special Mamage Ac! 
sanction only monogamous nmniagcs 

Some weeks ago, a Hindu man, who had ,i 
devoted young wife living, professed to have 
heroine a Brahmo and went through a su-eallcd 
Bialimo rite of marriage with an unmairicd, 
nspcetahle young Catholic woman, win also pro¬ 
fessed to have become a Brahmo As soon as 
the affair became known to tin President and 
Executive Committee ot the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, they strongly condemned this so-called 
mairiage and declared it null and void, as it was 
both morally and legally wrong. 

More remitiy, a young man. educated m 
India and abroad, having a devoted wile living, 
has mairied a respectable young woman similark 
educated in India and abroad These two per¬ 
sons belonged to different Hindu castes. So, in 
order to make the marriage legally valid, thev 
had recourse to the Arya Marriage Validating 
Act. 

Such eases of husband-snatching are omin¬ 
ous, as we have said. The last case has been 
callously characterized in some newspaper ie- 
ports as a ‘ lomanee.” A sordid romance it m:iv 
he, but what, a tragedy to the poor faithful de¬ 
voted first, wife, who appealed to her unworthy 
1 ms hand to allow her to serve him as a slave’ 

The poor practically diseal ded first wives 
could not possibly compete with their rivals in 
winning or retaining (lie affection of their hus¬ 
bands Most probably they ' re married when , 
they were not evni adolescent and so had not 
the charms of mature young womanhood to 
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capture the hearts of their husbands. Moreover, 
they did not possess the accompli-diiuent" of their 
rival''. These came upon the scene in the full 
bloom of their youthful charms and with all 
their accomplishments, and had an easy victory. 

The subject is sickening and unsavoury We 
do not wish to dwell upon it longer. 

In all these cases the men, too, were guilty 

No honourable married young man ought to 
po-e as a bachelor—particularly when mixing 

v it h voung unmarried women It any such 
young man finds the least sign of having at- 
tiacted tlie lavomable attention of an unmarried 
woman, he ought to make it known at once in 
Mime way or other that he is married, and avoid 
her company 

Far from living to capture the heart of e 
married man, unmamed women ought to take 
all possible care to avoid consciously or uncon- 
'ciouslv aitiactmg or being attracted towards 
them. 

In '■pile of Islam not prohibiting pulygamv. 
n ha" been made illegal in Turkey Perhaps m 
India, loo, polygamy will be made illegal for 
Hindus, Moslems and others for whom it is not 

vi t illegal lint m the meantime, our legislator- 
nuglit not l.o enact any new mairuigc laws 
v Inch do not prohibit polygamy, and they 
should amend those new laws already passed, 
onntioiied above, in such a way as to prevent the 
\ alidati.ui oi polygamous husband-snatching 

Tagore's Works in European Languages 

In lus very interesting and informative hook 
ol lectures, Indian Politic .s Since the Mutiny 
Mr C V (iiinlnmam writes: 

I ilul nol a honk-stall al railway slaloms in 

I'ngijnd, Frame, C.eimany m Belgium -where the work" 
nf Tngme in the luugnuges «i llie respective muntties are 
mil slocked A Norwegian gentleman with whom 1 
happened to go from Paris lo Vet sallies lold me thai 
Tagore's name was a hnn-ehold word in Noiway and 
lbut he himself hail lead translations in his motlicr- 
loiigtie of till lus important works. He remarked to me 
dial the people of India must 1>p the besi educated in the 
win Id When I told him that illiteracy was the badge of 
llie It da* jn our couriUv, he exclaimed in wonder, “What, 
lilt coiinfrtmen of Tagore to be illiterate' Incredible!" 

4ie Indian MorUhly Reviews 
t V>/ it i rally In s ign i fUant ? 

In every chapter of the hook mentioned hi 
the foregoiiif* note Mr. Ohiiitamnni has some¬ 
thing to say on the press, and in the last 
chaplcr lie has quoted ‘‘the following observa¬ 
tions of an honoured anti veteran publicist on 
Hie position of the press and of government's 
.manipulation of it": 


""In a modem communiH die newspapei is an 
issenlial pari ol government of the people.” “The pi ess 
might gel on without politic', hut politics cannot get on 
without the pie".” “(iovemmenl themselves have been 
among the worst offenders in llie manipulation of the 
pies', ami to iik tease then contiid would be tile means 
of extinguishing ibeit mill' and making die lest then 
luols.” 

So. in treating of the subject of Indian 
politics since the Mutiny, the author has 
pioperly devoted some space tu the activities 
of the press. 

The question is wind is meant by the 
press It may be that only the dailies mil 
the weeklies constitute (lie press. Rut periodi¬ 
cals like monthly reviews are also subject to 
the press laws. Many of them aUo have had to 
deposit considerable mnnuntis as senility. They 
also are recipients of tin 1 kind attentions of 
(Invernment press officers But all this mav 
amount to a mere technical. 1 hough unpleasant, 
recognition of the fact tint these periodicals 
are a part of the press. The real question is 
whether they influence the politics ol a countly 
m any way 

Looking at Britain one finds that, not to 
speak of mold lily reviews, even quuilerhes like 
the Edinburgh itevieir, the Qiniitnli / Review. 
etc , have done much to " develop and strengthen 
the political colivutiolis” of the people These 
and monthly reviews like the A 'inch i nth < '< ntuni 
and After, the Conti mporary Reemr, the Fmt- 
nightly, “are devoted to critical comments on 
public events and literature they are in¬ 
fluential. and these publications are much 
quoted. . " (Chambers’* Encyclopai dm, 192<ii 

The Edinburgh lteemr ceased publication in 
1929 The Quarterly and Uluckirnod came out 
as its rivals, soon lifter its publication “These 
three journals together maintained the political 
nini literary note of the founders, the political 
predominating " [Encyclopaedia llntanniea. 14th 
edition.1 Mentioning the important Riitisli 
monthlies, the same Encyclopaedia states that 
the Nineteenth Century “took the foremost 
place in the political and literary field.” 

We do not in the least suggest any com¬ 
parison between British and Indian periodicals 
We know India is not Britain and the Indian 
press and Indian polities are different from the 
British press and British politics. What we 
suggest is that, just as British periodicals are 
not without their influence on polities merely 
because they are periodicals, so it. is possible 
that Indian periodicals, too, may have to a slight 
extent either reflected or moulded the political 
ideas of their readers, or done both. 

It is intriguing to find that, though 
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Air Cliintamam mentions many dailies and 
weeklies in his honk, la 1 dors not mention *i 
single monthly It becomes all the more 
difficult to understand or guess the reason why, 
when one linds that he has mentioned the names 
of three well-known journalists without referring 
to the monthlies edited by them. 

Of the late Mr Malabari be writes that 
•‘the Indian Sprat at or was Mr. MalabariV 
paper," and that it and the late Mr N N 
Gliose’s weekly “were the most thoughtful ot 
weekly papers m the whole countiy” Ko, it 
the ‘-ame Air Malabari's now defunet monthly 
review, Easl and TlY-d. had been named, it 
would not have been considered surprising 
Mi. (1 K (inkhale had a high opinion of it 
and it used to publish political articles also 

Of Mi (1 A Xatesiin it is written, 
“Mr (1 A Xatesan has distinguished himself 
both as a journalist and as a public man" 
Mr .Xatesan s lame as a journalist rests on his 
editoislup ol the Indian Rerun', whose name is 
not 1o be found in the book. Every month it 
deals with contemporary politics 

Of Mr mow Dr I Sachcliidanatida Smlta it 
is said 

‘"l.dvvvei. linnnrili^t, p.ililiridt speatei anil debatei 
Mi s n hi inilanamla Sinlia ha>- hern in publu life fm 
ne.ulv tmlv nai- ami mi veil In- pmvinre amt countrv 
vu*ll - 

Dr Smlia’s lame as a journalist rests chiefly 
on his editoislup of the Hindustan Review, 
which is not mentioned in the book. Air 
(’limtamani himself had at one time much to 
do with iO editing, and, if we remember aright, 
it was lie who obtained political articles for a 
eeilain is-ue of that journal years ago from 
Dadabhai Naninji, Sir William Wedderbum 
and W C Bonncrjee. Perhaps at least these 
aitides bad something to do with u Indian politics 
'•mcc the Mutiny.” 

Mr. Sharer f, C. P. Minister , Resif(ns 

Afr Shareef, Minister of Justice, C P. and 
Berar, who distinguished himself by releasing 
I wo years before the expiration of the term of 
imprisonment a felon named Jafar Hussain 
who bad been convicted for committing rape 
upon a minor girl, has resigned and bis 
l esignation has been accepted. The report of 
Sir M N. Aluklierji, to whom the case had been 
referred, left no other alternative to the Congress 
Working Committee. 

This precious Minister of Justice ought to 
have been discharged as soon as bis remarkablr 
achievement came to be known. That he lias 
been allowed to resign is in reality a miscarriage 


ot justice But it has to be leeogmzcd that the 
Congress “High Command" must be cxtremclv 
considerate and cautious m any matter in which 
a Mussulman of any kind is concerned S*> 
what has happened nnisl he considered the best 
that could have happened in the eivninistances. 
And it has prevented the charge of vindictive¬ 
ness being brought against the Congress 

“ Liberality ” anil Free Speerli 

Profcssoi Gilbert Mun.iv gave two lectures 
m 1937 in the Cmversities ol Busfol, C.lasgow 
and Birmingham at (lie invitation of the Hibhcit. 
Trustees These have been published m book 
form by Alcssrs Ceorge Allen and I nwin 
under the title, Lihi ralihj and Civilization lie 
explained in the first lecture why he used 11n- 
word "Liberality” instead of “Liberalism" It 
was “partly because I wish to keep eleai m 
mere party politics ” 

“A superfluity or resene" i< "that groin 
necessity of civilization without which civiliza¬ 
tion soon perishes " 

“A reserve of wealth whriebv In keep oneself 
alive tlunugh special Inals and 1 mm* -nniclhing to 
give In others who need il more A teseive of semrilv 
whereby, not being atwavs on lh<* edge of fea>. man rail 
dffonl In he tolerant in he hindh, in listen lo opinions 
nr put up with lialuis whuh iliflei fiiuii In- own A 
ip-ene of lei-uie. fiom whnh pi meed- all piogie— dll 
meiease of knowledge and reflee'ion. .ill llie sen-ine- and 
jrl 

The professor continues 

“So far. I think, innsi people will ague The nexl 
i hnideteic-lu ot lihridlilv is one of liinildinenlal im- 
portaiiee. \ ftee man inns) obviously lie able lo flunk 
fieeh If In* i- deiibet.iteh harnessed m hlinkei- oi 
forced a in a pdrtimlar gioove from which he rannol 
eseapi. he is not like a free man. not “liiheralis." And m 
order lo flunk treelv he iniisr have freedom of spee< h II 
is nut inerelv that most ol our seiious and uselid flunking 
is the lesull of talking things <>vei with olhei people 
the thoughts of a man who new r express- him-ell and 
never lisien- lo other men cannot remain heulthv m 
normal. Hut .beyond that it is for niosi people ijuile 
impossible to think rleaily without pulling flu thought 
mlo winds, looking at it and Irving agum. To denv flu 
right of free speech results in a denial id free thought: 
and to fie denied the power ol thinking is die diie-1 
slaveiy.” 

The Path of Madness and of Wdr 
and the Paths of Peace 

Professor Gilbert. Murritv observes in the 
same book regarding the activity's and attitude 
of some governments: 

“The governments of reitaiii great nations have 
ihosen a path which, to the ev of most of u* here, 
seems die path of madness and ot war. The rest if tfcev 
hold together are still strong enniph not merely lo resist 
their attack successfully-— that is not what we want- 
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Imi In ili.it iv .union to (in vent tluit allurk being made, 
•mil llm- In f lo'-nifi ilie Kind th,u It .ills to wai, giadually 
In tinii lI k- j”CM*'.-iiik ImvaiiN tin- paths of peace. Hut 
lln» depend- mi inn iin-ulvcd ipu-stnms.’' 

Tlu- first is: 

“Cjii • In* fii aie-linei- wink with as i inch ih-Mitiuti 
•mil enlhiisia-m fur irulli and iniiminn sense as the wui- 
iiniiigeis fin -wli.it they tall national linninii, and wi tall 
liilsi-liniid .mil umeasoni’ Can snhei men stand up In 
l.ni tin s v Oi will the fun ol a few madmen heat down 
I lie lialf-lieai led lesistame id mam sane men v " 

Tin- statement of tin- other unsolved question 
follows: 

"And seinndli, i an iiatinns that li.ne been Itanied in 
an age-lung liaditiini of eautnnis isnlalinn. realize that 
the age fur that has passed and that eaih one will pensh 
unless all stand together'!'" 

Profit-sor (lilbcrt Muit.iv emittimes’ 

“We have pmnused in the (’men ml of tin League l-i 
pmleel one anutln r. Fm the first ten veats that pmniise 
niis kept, hut of late, since the failure of the T\oild 
Disarmament Confoieiue in UMl-] , ) 3 .'k the Inters of jieai e 
haw- hern pmgies-iielv weakened, and on raih measion 
when a weak uiemhei of the Leigue was altaiked by an 
enemy, the stiong memhels have Innked on, mumhled .1 
prntcM hi an aiming), and lit the Hestinver wmk his will. 
That is iho mad of old 1 ustom, of mental ineitia. of tin 
sliiggi-hness tli.il waits mini lied and passive while all 
those who might hefnend and help are destnned one h> 
one, the wav of dead wood, not ef the living Ifee.'" 

Tito Prolt'ssor concludes by stating what he 
1 Imiks ought to be done: 

"Against tin awlnl weight il blind liuditiou and In- 
wihleied selfi lmess let ns llltoiighmtt Kllto])e who 
lu lieve 111 Liheiuhlv und are free in thought and speei h 
see that nut 1 yes are open and out < onsi ie nee- aleit; lei us 
'ii ihut nuclei lepedled disuppiunlnu nts, our sane coinage 
dues not lad 11s, id) we or out ihddten rail at last. 
llin iiglmui tlie woild. bring to men ol goodwill ju-ac e and 
In nlIn rliood " 

Woids ol stiy counsel and resohe un¬ 
doubtedly Util who will listen 7 

Development of tillage Indust ties 

'I'lie All-India Village Industries Assoeitition 
bas been doing Useful work, The May munber 
ol tl.e (Irani I'rlyoy Patuku stales 

\t tin- last Board Meeting subcommittees were 
I >1 mrd and deputed In recommend to the Conuic-s 
Mini-trie^ j piogramme foi ihe development of village 
mdusiues. The Secretary repmted that as the fotnn-i 
gnvei nnceiit - had been following a policy which was city- 
1 entied, its servants writ* ill Muted to cam out mu 
pingidiiimr and therefore the preliminary progtamnie of 
wotk submitted In our Association was in effect a plan 
in supply the need of woikeo, by getting workers liained 
in accordance with our ideals. Training in the following 
industries weie suggested by ns - 

Paddy husking and flour grinding, gtn making fmm 
■ unianul, date, palinyia anl -ago palms, hee-keeping, oil 
jnessing by Imllnck ghauts, paper making from village 
waste, soap making from saumati and indigenous 
tnateiials, tanning and hone crushing. Some governments 


li.m :n led on our sehcnie with modifications Tt is ion 
1 ail' to irpmt any piogiess yet ( Fiirlliet d-tails will he 
Ion ltd 111 mil Annual Kejiml Im 1 * 1.57 to he piihlislied 
shm tlv I. 

Among thm- in< lust tics nttiny are still 
earned on in Bengal villages, c y . paddy ltusk- 
nig. par-making from (lie dale palm, oil piess- 
ing by bullock glianis It village industrialists 
lui\e inventive skill and exercise it, they cun 
improve the traditional mdustnal methods and 
invent new ones. This has been done at 
Sidepur by Bilbu Satisli Ulttindra Dtis (Jupltt of 
Khadi Pralistlian m the (aiming tmd bone 
crushing industries, (he mdiistiy of making 
mat cites, and oil pressing by ghtinis, (lur-making 
from cocciiinut and palmyra palms mav be 
tried m some Bengal distre-ls 

The All-India Village Indtislru-s Assoetaliou 
is soon going to open the All-India Village 
Industries Museum at Wardha It has (rain¬ 
ing school, ol which the academic yeat will 
begin on the Pith June this year In connection 
with these two associations there should he 1 
Village Industries Rcscaich InslUule I’eihaps 
Balm Salislt C’handra Das (iupla will he aide (o 
suggest how this Institute should be conduct nl 
—if, ol course, the idea commends itself In Ihe 
Association 

Teaching of Ciafls ■lecoidmg In 
If aidha Scheme 

According lo the Wardha Scheme ol Basie 
National Education, the minting of boys and 
gills from seven to fourteen is lo centie round 
some rural craft, to be chosen accmdiug m tlie 
iigncultural and other eeonotme conditions <»i' 
the areas where the schools tire to he situated. 
The eralts will no douht he taught and 
praelised according to the prevalent traditional 
methods at their best. But many, if not all. 
of these methods are capable of improvement 
Withoiil going in for pmver-dnvcn machinery 
methods followed in big factories, contrivances 
can bo thought of for improving rural mdustm! 
methods. Research relating to such contri¬ 
vances may he carried on in the Village 
Industries Research Institute whose foundation 
lias been suggested in tlie previous note. 

W'ardha Scheme lo be Considered by 
Central Board of Education 

Simla. May 23.' 

I’ll*’ (.'ominilteo of the Ontiul Advisory Board of 
Lthicdiion. appointed lo considei the Warilhi Scheme of 
Kdw alien will meet in Simla on the 28th June. next. 

This Committee, it may be rememliered, wa« appointed 
J»> the Board in its third annu-tl meeting held in New 
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Delhi nn the 2Bth Jann.iiv l« i \annne the scheme of 
citm uiuuiul ii'iiinMi iiclinn ini m pm tiled in ihe WunHia 
s >chi , nie hi the lifshl nl the \\ ooil-Milinll RepnU anil 
nllni leleitinl clni-iiinenls. f.p. (lie 1 r-polt- of ei>muutlc"s 
u|>]inmlt , il !i\ ceilain I’ruwmtal (.nvr tuincnl-, and in 
make uTumnii tidal inns 

While we support this move, we have to 
observe that ol the twclvi members of the 
Committee the majority—pel hap*- all with a 
very low exceptions—are conversant more with 
the pioblems of high ami higher odmation than 
with eleinenlaiy or basic education M c do not 
know how manv ha\o practical acqunintane ■ 
with rural conditions and the village era Its 
immd which basic education to he piven accord¬ 
ing to the Wnidhn scheme is to centie 

II it he not too late, a lew members shonl I 
he co-opted Irom institutions actually carrying 
on the woik ol revival and practice of rural 
crafts and the work of rural reconstruction 

Judasti ini ‘Idrison Hoard of Exports 

The Congress Wnikmg Committee, it 
-aid ha- 1 appointed or intend to appoint a boaid 
or a eomniiltee ui experts to prepare or suggest 
industrial and other schemes ten the economic 
ad\ aticcmcnl of the pro\ inees of India Such 
a body is urgently reiimrcd Foreigners. most lx 
lbiti-h, June alreadv occupied much ol the 
induslrial field m India and are actively engaged 
m living to occupy the remaining iiortions Li 
the process, they are destroying -ome ,,j du> 
industries started bv Indians on up-to-date 
modern model- 'file seven Congress provincial 
governments at least ought to try their utmost 
to -ave these industries anil help to start all 
possible mdustiies to supply the Indian market 
and oust from it the cvei-uu reusing kinds and 
i|iiantities ol foreign manufaelured goods which 
arc finding I hen wav even to remote Milage- 

It is stated (May 2ol that the members 
ol the Bengal ministry have been discussing the 
question of a comprehensive survey of the in¬ 
dustrial programme for the province and that 
schemes are already before the cabinet in 
this connection. Possibly other non-Congress 
miinstries also are engaged in similar discussions 
or have finished them. 

There ought not to be any “caste-feeling” 
dividing the Congress and non-Congress minis¬ 
tries Some industries are provinciallv inter¬ 
related. Why cannot all the ministries. Congress 
and non-Congress. take counsel together for the 
industrial advancement of the whole country' 
Leading industrialists of (lie Indian States 
should also be invited to give the ministries the 
advantage of their experience. 


Question of hon-European United 
Front in South Africa 

llnilun, M.iv 2 5 

AI ii in pi loll ill tiolli >|l I nl tile \"i ill t fI'IUM ill 
Mr. Rum Run ui tin Omni ( .lull llic I’lc-iiiciii «t ilu- 
IM.ilul Indian (’mi"i e-- -ii mt|il\ w ) hi < 1 1 . 1 1 ft I i In* iiintniii tli.il 
llic f unpic— tuvniirril u nmi-humpe.iii imile:| linnl 11 < 
-lulcil dial ni'l\ die -mulli'-l 'inin>nl\ - ii]i|»ii leil ilu 
piopn-al Nippur lc»- nl I lie l illicit I* i mil inn\rnn ul 
-I.licit lliul ilu IT nlifiil \Us tint „ ntiiliil Ii mil nl mei- 
1'.lln|)IMIl- clfiaill-l klllnfii .III- lull ,1 mill'll f I mil nl all 
sci linn- nf die .Nmlli Mncaii nalinn. im linliii” Kmn]u ail-. 
I a-cil nn gucdviill Tlie\ nnlu.ili l Imwini lli.il ill* 
picvnl licml nf llic I mini (viiM'i ni iii'tiI lc;'i-l.ilmn in di- 
ci iiiniial mp hclucin ICiiiopiMii nn ilu nni li.iml ami 
unn-Kiiinjicaii- nil the njlu i i ‘inluiiu il ilu min ii lit 
ilanp't nl llic nmi-L'nlnpcan -iilniii- > nmlumii” In 
pmtc-l ill llicil ininninn mlcic-l-. Tin I limn I.hmi.i 
iiii-nl llicii Inn hail ilu- icmeilv in linn mm lund- 
l/funiv I 

Tagore Birthda i Banquet 
in 4merit a 

\\ i' have ii'ccixcd the lollowmg coniniunu a- 
Imu Irom Mr N 1! Chcikei. prc-idcnl ol llic 
India League of Ameriea 

\ banqiiel to cclcbralc the -c\cn<\-cigld 
birthday ol Rabindranath Tagou was tendeied 
by the India League ol America m the Aldmc 
(Muh, well-known centre of ci\ic Mid eiilturil 
activities nn Filth Axeniie in New York Cil\. 
(>n the evening of May Dili la-t The toasl 
master, Mr N R Checkei. the pie-ulent ot the 
League, welcomed the guests ot honour who 
were among the chief -pcakcis. including 
Mr .Joseph Au-landei. iiead ol the department 
ot poetry oi the Library ol the Congre— 
IWa-hington, 1) f i, one ot Ihe outstanding 
coidempotaiv Ann nean poets, Miss Audie\ 
Wurdemann and Mis SlePa W lieiron. both 
distinguished poets. Prof Arthur L Rope, 
eminent Iranist and foimer pi ole—or of plnlo 
sopliy at the Cmversily ol Califoima, Klmda 
Mux, “ the master of magic,” from Kashmir, and 
Ram Copal, the danseur from South India, 
and Madam and Miss Brunner, pamtei- 

It was truly a brilliant gathering m which 
repn scntiitive American and Indian talent was 
conspicuously represented 

The toastmaster opened the altei-dinner 
piogrnmme with introducing Madam Boultei. 
acting secretary of the League, who then sang 
in French. “The song of India'' 

The first speaker, Prof Arrimr l' Pope, 
whom Mr. Checker welcomed ns “India's most 
steadfast and consistent friend of nearly forty 
vears past”, paid a nn'lv brilliant and com¬ 
prehensive tribute to (im poet, from winch those 
points are elicited: 
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“It is impossible to mnmiiari/f m a few minutes the 
iiiatulolil i iiiitrilmtioiis to the ndv.im emrnl of out times 
nf so gt-niniii Iv *1 fJle.U man ol oiu ugc as TJ i. Tagore. 

"I helie\e lli.it then- are three i liaideteiisin ., which, 
above till, slime fmth ill tlif {ileal pi)et-])hiliisu]iliei . 
i.itnloiir, mill.me am] minims ion 

“\s i v.irnjiles nt liis 1 antloui anil courage. displayed 
.H tunes when it was peiilona In il.i so I ii-rall his slushing 
tehiihe to Wistern < ivili/atiou timing the Wuild Wni 
Ills mmpassinii is profound anil nin«t allmiiig, and tnnie 
titan unvllimg else, priliaps, the exptessem ol India's 
li.iditiuii.tl !>fiihm at its hest. 

”1 met Di Tagoir m Mnsiiiw. and the most mill 
icmllei linn I lime w is of his glowing enlliiisiasin anil 
optitii|s|u allii lie hild seen tin kiliilr-tgalten sx-icin of 
I lie s «evn|. In the eninp.iiiv id llnse happy he.uilifiillv 
luoiifiiil up Kiis-ijh little Inns and 'juls the pleat Hindu 

Poet's spml lose to ex.illi (I levels mill lie sjw ill 
New Hiissm’s t i a iiIi i I e ol the elilldn ll d new hope foi 
mankind. 

‘ \o eitni man Ii.is done s«, mm h ds Dr Tagore I i 
i• \fill and i i.hanee tin pi ms ol India's traditional eidiuie 
■Neveitin less, he h.'s iiiiolliel side, (hat ol the purifiet, if 
the lep'itm ol old and worn out en eds. instiliilioiw. and 
attitudes Lit not modem India heroine mnipl.uenl To 
ehseiii 'I .moil's Hnl helm smlahlv one must miiliiiiie to 
spur lot 1 1 nlll, irspet line neithei am ieiit hahits run 
i.evv-f.iiiided psi i.dn-scienlllii sln.lihide'hs “ 

Mi Atislttiitlcr followed Dt' Pope 

Pud Pope has stolen in\ ihmidii. and lias i ailed 
jllrnlioji to the pliilosophei George Sanlmana’s statement 
that llnoiigh the me of most < arefullv srlri ted worils the 
peel wlien In is a irallv pleat poet, like Di Tagore 
i nahli's us to dism\er the 1 tilth, and most impotlant of 
all tin It hill about oursrlvi - 

Reading Tapoie's poetry and tneelmg him on one 
in i asion m New Yolk, slid pul inv own ionise to who h 
I haw* dilheieil the pursuit of pnetn, the endeavour to 
dismvei 1 1illh lliiouph this ait 

‘ The (met Tapoie does not need , s does not need 
mu ii lr hi nt inn in his Imnniii Hut we do need liitn. netd 
him mine than evei at this mlical moment of Iiuniamtv." 

Mr R K Riiksltil. of fiilmti.t, one of flit' 
lenders of llie Indian students in America, 
ami now a businessman, told of the influence 
of Rental vilhige life upon the cart ‘it of 
Rabindranath 

"fuidi i his pre.it fathei. Mali.u sin Dehemlrauntfi 
Tapore he has united the villdpe and the modern eitv 
eiiltmes, thus amusing a IiiikIuiui nlal tenaissanee out of 
the s,nl of nut ant ient land." 

spill Mr Rakshit. 

Dr fJnbind Beliari I-til. Science Etlitor of 
the Tlearst Newspapers anrl International News 
Service, paid to the poet ‘'a scientist’s and a 
Punjabi's" glowing tribute, making specially 
these points: 

“flu four occasions when T met Rishi Tagmc in the 
Tinted States, new aspeits of his pi eat ness were impressed 
upon me In lOJo-lfi he was the prophet of compassion 
ami world unitv. in 1*127 or ’28, while touching the Port 
of San Francisco, lie wa« the reincarnation of an ancient 
\eilic Auan leadei raising the standard of civilization 
• and power of our race, in and far out of India. Tn hi® 
Jn«i visit when he laniled tn New York. he was the 
supreme Teacher, eloquently praising New Russia's efforts 


to haiu-li llliteiacy and supeistition from a semi-Asiatic 
loimei uiilountir empire. 

"One of Tagore's soups is. “Some day the Sun slid!I 
have it. last look upon me/ Well, how can I lie Sun evei 
have its Idst look upon itself'' Km to ns, Rabindranath 
whose vers name meuns the Lord Got] oi the Sun -i» 
tor evn the lidrbmpei and neatoi of Dawns, of Re-hirth- 
of nations und Imin.inilv ” 

Ninnal Das, tt Hindu poet, and urled. 
pr»iset! Dr Tagore :ts “the cupreine pjifnot 
who had started the ‘rakhi-bandhnn’-- (lie dav o| 
tledicalion to the freeing of India—at the time 
nf the Partition of Bengal. Ever since his 
stirring songs have been sung by the heroic 
Bengal patriots, marching to their dooms. 

The meeting concluded with the musieal 
rendition, and chanting, by Mr Das, Madam 
Boulter and others, of Dr. Tagore’s patriotic lay 
'Jana-ijmw-viana-adhniiiyako }iuj<\ hi Hharata- 
blulqya-rulhuto ’ 

“Victory, victory unto Thee -<) l.ord of 
India’s Dost my”’ 

Peasant Satyagrahis of Man so State 

Snjuf Subhas Chiindta Bose, (’ongress. 
President, lists given the following message to 
(he peasants of Mansn State- 

“*1 sympathise with the peasants nf Mnn-a Slate tn 
llie lipltl that tin v have lieen earning nn against the 
State awlhmitiis fur the Iasi ciplil iiumtlis I liupc that 
liny will eiinliimi then stmgple m aeeoidunee willi the 
piineijiles of ^dluipralm - viz , loilh and linii-vinleiii c. 
II ihev i|u sii, thev are liuunil to win in I hr lung run" 

The peasant women of Mansa m particulai 
have shown their heroism in a signal manner 
Tliey deserve (o gain their object 

Why Germany Annexed Austria 

The American pocket, periodical. World 
Events, writes: 

The Nazi annexation of Austria tames to comple¬ 
tion a piogram which had been formulated in the day'- of 
Hismairk bv the Pan-Grrmuns und which after the 
World War came to bp known as Anschluss. This Cer- 
cnau-Austrian union was viewed as a voluntary coming 
logeihei of the two rountiies, both Germanic in language 
and cull tire. Hitler's action, however, was not Anschluss 
but conquest, and the Nazi hoides have acted as con- 
querms since they look contiol. 

Eronomirally, this union was always looked upon as 
favoring Austria and the situation is no different today. 
Austria's balance of ttade has been unfavourable and the 
deficit was largely made up out of tourist spending. 
Germany will receive the valuable iron mines of Styria, 
extensive forests with their lumber, and great hydro¬ 
electric potentialities. But unless Austrian industry .s 
to be ruined entirely, this will not materially relieve 'the 
economir stress of Germany. 

Indeed, one of the reasons why Hitler struck was 
the fact that some of the-e Austrian raw materials, which 
had hitherto been exported to Germany, wern about to 
find other markets. Germany imported Styrian iron ore 
but was unable to pay for it- In 1937, Austrian exports 
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l«> Germany i>f iron mo io-i' cnoiinoiisly. Sinee it was 
not paid foi. it w> planned to nil tail tills export to 
Gri mum liy 40 pe? cent This would have spelled 
disaster lor (.pel man ui manients hence the annexation. 
Sentimental and pan-German reasons al-o played their 
pail 

American Support For Militarism 

World Ertntft supplies the following figure's. 

Just for the iccoid- Shipment ol II. S. arms and 
wai nidteiiuls fin January, 1938 to }upan, $338,243, to 
China. $380,091: to Brazil, $(>0 991: to Rumania. *337,312 
shipments of (i. S. 'Ciap iron to Japan: 1936 -SM f.000,000. 
1937 $39,000,000. 

TJie shipments ol United .Stales scrap iron 
to Japan lttivt* almost trebled m one year! 

Anti-gas Precautions India's Greatest Need! 

Emm distant America comes ilie news that 
‘ India n- to have all the anti-gas precautions 
which England has"! So India is really in 
ti|Uftl partnership with England' But the 
/ lonei r asks. 

W'liv spend money ioi ju-itud shelleis when putiln 
ldvutoiics aie lj> king v Win -ign-bnaids and jn-ti lie lions 
when 90 per cent of the people air illilci.ite.' 1 Why 
cnicrgrni v niedna! uni posts for pt ople who leeeivc no 
medical ulleiilion in normal times.'' 

And the Indian peasantry ask: Why not 
allow us to he gassed, as we cannot be fed. 

I'nicer sit) of Hawaii Scholarships 

The Uncut ul Instituti Journal ol the 
l mversity of Hawaii writes.— 

The t imeisitv of Hawaii plans to oflei in June. 1938. 
tin -cliolaiships foi giaduate stciilcnis in the held ol 
Olielllal Studies. The geliciosity of seveial Jloilolulll 
fiiends makes lliese sc liolai ships possible. Details will 
he annoiineed in a puniphli 1 which may lie pioeured an 
.•pplicalion lo the Directoi of Graduate Studies, J)i I’a il 
s Buchinan. Eaeli scholarship will amount to one 
thousand dollars, a sum sufficient to enable the student 
to roine to Hawaii and lo work -olelv foi u master's 
denies The student who in his undergraduate days has 
studied basic courats in economics, political science, 
anthropology. sociology htcialure,—anil the histories of 
Jiifiun. China, India, - and who has a know ledge of Fiendi 
oi German.-- will find himself lieltci alile to do graduate 
work tn Onental Studies. If, too, lie has a leading know¬ 
ledge. however slight, of Japanese oi Chinese in San-hnt 
he will have a i onsidnrable advantage: hut, fm the piesent, 
knowledge of an Oriental language is not icquiied foi 
aihnissioii to the giuduate department of the Oru-ntul 
Institute. 

The person who intends to devote his life to u siudv 
of the cultures of the Oiient should learn at least one 
Oriental language. The Oriental Institute provides instruc¬ 
tion in Japanese and Chine-e, and this year, with the 
piesener of lh. Johannes Kahdei, of I^eiden, it is 
offenng an elementary inurse in Sansknt (a emiisc we 
expect to offer in 3938-39, with Dr J. Takaku su. ol the 
Imperial University, Tokyo, as the instructor). 


We could wadi <omc Indian Sanskrit tsl 
were at Ilnnnlnln to teaeli Sanskrit in Haw at. 
Umversity 

An Indian I Abend's Reph to an Indian 
Socialist 

It appears dial a Bombay socialist gavi 

last month a broadcast talk on soeiali-m from 
the Bombay station ol the Ail India Radio, in 
the course of which he attacked the Indian 

Liberal party. Sir Uhimanhil Sctalvad answered 
thi* socialist through the Mime medium Here' 
h part of his reply: 

Mi Sm mli-l, it appeals dial \mi have wen fullv 

inisiiiidei-looil I fie aims and uliiecls ut the l.cltei.d paitv 
Il is ,i gioss prneision of facts a, s;i\ dial the I.ifn-i.il 
pailv is ,i tank i onservativr pally ol c upil.ih-l- and 
lamllt.nl-. If the li t of inenilieis of flu- lahtral pailv 
i- scanm-d, one will find it inude up of middle ela— 
people- who an- woikiim foi then bread m the podt--1011- 
.'llltl olliei walk- of life. The capitalists ,md l.indloid- 

.ne not in the l.ihcial ]>.ulv Some big Ini-in* —irien and 
induslria 1 i-ls an sitting on the feme and ate -uppoi 1 111; 
the Gongre-s without openK imiiing as me minis tlieicc.l 
Il is eipially iiii-om-il lo sa\ that tile faln-ials me 1 ouieiit 
to aecpiie-ce 111 Biiti-li rule and liask 111 the lavouis it 
can hi-low. Tliev want c oinplei.c ie-|mii-ilde govc-i inneiit 
ef the ihai art er that Canada, \11-I1al1a and othu 
doniitnoiis me eujowmi Dominion itii- fin India 
under the Statute ol V. 1 -tiinnsiet i- what Mi Gandhi 
ha- said he would lie saii-fied with and tin- T.il.eial- are 
asking foi that and nothin;' less and still um will malign 
them foi not joining the ri> ol hide pendent e To ask 
loi complete seveianie of the Buti-h 1 oiinri lion will 
oh\inu-lv he -iiii'itlal in the piesent condition of Indian 
delc-nce- 

A- regtiid- -nclal justice Sit ( 'luiiiaulal 
observed' 

The fal.eials have- eim-i-ten|l\ stood foi tile lUismg 
of the siamlaid of living of die masses moic equitable 
distidull on of piofils In-tween rapilal and edioiii and 
i-v* n nalionali-atniii of (irlain ilidil-li ie- The laheml- 
wanl socialism of a c liuiaetei siul.dde to this emintn 
But they ate -irmiglv against the socialism reallv Gom- 
niuni-ni ef the S,.\iet Russia type tluit von aie in lovg 
With You want to liploot the piesent s |mu Hue ol -oci‘ 
tv and eidoiee t>erfeit ecpialilv among all people Tin¬ 
ts an nde dream which, if attempted to he enforced, 
mu-I leal lo 1 ml war. suppression of individual I1I111I- 
uiid fieedont. destiuc-lion of tin- family sv-tein and nil 1 
tnatelv mass exeetiiions as m Russia. ^ our -oi i.ilism i- 
|iure Bi.lshc-vi-m. You want |>eifei| eqnalilv helw'een all 
human li-ing- whin iiatine lias imidi imcpialilv Is 
there eipialtlv anvwln-ie in the l'mvei-e.z Ga-i tout eve- 
on the -!->s and plaints tin- animal wnild the eaitli 
itself, 1- then- anv eqiidlilv v Some loiiiitnc- an- endow- 
c-il with feitile lamb and va-l mineral le-mnce- while 
otheis aie denied such hoiint) ol a.ituie. Take human 
beings. Nunc aie bom with lobusi health and keen 
intellect while others ate denied all tin* and some ate 
even blind and decrepit. Some women ar< en lowed 
with 1 -ennlv and intellect while others are plain and 
even uglv or with no Inain-. K tunc knows no equalilv 

We have mi ilehiu if her Id adversely 
criticize or support any of the staton tents made 
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by Sir ('liinmiiliil Setalvad Tho'C who have 
knowledge of pre-ent-day condition** m Ru"in 
"01 be ; 1 1j h■ io Mi'M's-' liiriii ;il tin'll- hue \alue 
Onlv with icgaid to lamily li 1 1 * in Ru*"ia we 
-hciilil like to quote "hat I)i Sherwooil F,ddv, 
I lie famuli' Aiuenean ('liii'lian t?-avellei ami 
"orker, aiillmi ot 77a ('Imllnuii of Hussai. has 
" • it ten III the Aiuenean qiiaileilv, World 
f'hn^hmulji, hr-l quarter, 1938, page 37. after 
hi' 13th visit to Russia- 

tin 1 I.nulls unit I lie Imnir li.ive imiismI ,i flesh 
i mpli.i-i' llismcc lu- lid n iiudi '(iincssI ijI Him■* 
i nil, ,itnl ill n >l 1 11 ill i' |in >ll 1 1 til i-cl ev epl sslicic tlic Ileallli 
nl ll« lino In i item nut' i| " 

\s regard' "hat some leading socialists and 
eoimiiunisl' and 'Oine otlieis ol their part,} 
think ol liuioan i quality, we take the billow¬ 
ing Iroin ooi \oies in the ht't Apnl number 

We shall quote a lew sentences tiom a 
luglih prm online hook,” Ihnd/h/ and 

I’atitics, by I’lolessor J R. S Haldane, "one 
<d the ino'l outstanding and challengin'.; 

pi isonahties Hi science and polities to-day." 

rhi' hook was published in Kngland on the 
8th February last and has been just recened 
In the lust ehaptei, devoted to an examina¬ 
tion of "The Biology ol Inequality," Professor 
Haldane wiitc*. 

I ssi'li In i-vmimc i ill ,iim 'l.iifimnl' rcgdirlmg 

luiiiuii cqu<llils dint inequality, sonic ol which liuse lies n 
ii'i it in in-ills uni mils oicliiiiiis pnhev tnil csiii wai- 

.llllt II SnlllllOlls. 

We vsill til-I i on-iitei | lii iloeliine ot the equalits 
nt man. I svill i]iinlt* iroin a gieal levnluliuuais itoi'ii- 
■ iii nl ol I In* eighleeiilh lenlins. tile \ mei nan l)i i lualimi 
nl luilepenilcnfc. which sva- piilili'heil in I77f) anil i- 
iiuunlv ilm I" I • (Tei-on "We hold these imlhs to he 

-ell-es ideiil. lh.il all men ale nejled equal, lluil they 

are endowed tis I In ij (liiaioi ssilh leiiain inalieiiiihlc 
Right', I lii.il among these ait Fife, ldheits. and the 
pill-ill! nl Happiness'* Thi' nr u veiy similar chictiinc* 
nl equality wa- imporlanl ini the T'lemh Resolution 
What iiul it mean m ptail!ie y The ihiiteeuih and 
littr eiitli ainendnients to tin tinted states' i onsliliilion 
weie needed to ahohsh negin -lasets and i mal diseiinii- 
iiulii.n in l lie mallei id the tiaiuhise I’m whiles it 
mean! a \ers i on-idc lahle measure nl equality liefoie the 
lavs. au.| ii has. f ihmk, nieunl ;i snniewhul giealei 
. qiialiis of iqiporluiiily llun i\rs|» m England: hul il 
dnl imt give rise In aus sjstemalu allempl lu hi mg 
al ".nl ei oDoniie equality.” 

('onting to more reeenl times, the author 
oli'ei yes: 

Willem levnliiliniiai s llienrv is niui;h inure modi-t 
in its siaiemenls legaidmg equalits, though in piactice 
ii pnes sniui wha^ lailhi'i in lhal dim-lion. “Tin* real 
ei hi ) i* til of I In* pioleiaiian demand for equalily is the 
demand Tot the dhohlion of i lasses. Anv demand foi 
equ.ihts sslnih »nes hevniid that, of necessity passes into 
.ih'uiihls." So vsiote l-’njn Is, and the passage was 
i iffisuli talils amplified hv la*mn. Modern revolutionary 
iheijjy ‘ look* lorward to two types of 'oeiely; Socialist 
society in which each eitiren wotks aceoiding to his 


ahilils and leeeises in uceoidame willi the amounl of 
wotk done, and Communist sue icls in whir h eai li works 
iiemidiiiu In his alulits anil teieises an aiding to ills 
needs Tlietc is a eeilain ■ippinyim.iiimi loss aid' 
Soi iali '1 society in the Soviei I'mini, lint Comniimisi 
soi ids leiiiains an ideal Neilhei nl tin si* llteoiies is 
equalilai inn. Stalin in a lepml in |he sevenleenlli 
Congiess ot I In* c e s i sai.l 'Waisi'in 'laits mil 
with the iissiimplion lhal people's Ijsp ' ,unl leqiiueiiu ills 
aie not. and cannot lie. equal in qualils m in quaiitils. 
ellliei in the pound id Sot lalism oi I lie piiiod <1 
Conimiiuism.'' Kutliter, so lai as I kn isv. ollu i,il 
Comiinini'l thems includes no ileal 'lalein, nl ol the 
origin' id inequidilv nlliei I him eeoiimiiu. 

Now, allhtiugli Jctfei'on tea mini the tiulli ol human 
eqnahls In he sell-esiileiil, llieie is nin.uk.ihls little 
posilise esidelue foi the letfeisoman I lieots, .mil il' 
mleie-l is, T think, mauds lustmual 

In conclusion Sii ('hmumhil criticize' p 
dietiun ol Bernard Shaw tints* 

foil will give ■ In* same lemuueialoui In a Wan.mi 
m Kill-mi a' son wi>uId give In a lalimm i Tins e sum 
•i liellle, sshlili. on the lai e of il, is luglds (Hide'll.dile 
fmi qini'e netuatd Shaw as saving ‘lluil llu- uliois an 
alvsass m lasoiii ol inequality ot uuoine and tile nulls 
gieal m lasi.iii of equnliis One mas will .i-k Imss 
"diass ssho is nails gieal is ailing uji In Mils pimininic 
meiil. Is he ilisli d.iilmg In | lie needs hi' luim losillii' 
mi In- woik' y Vud i' lie noI living in lonifmi and 
liiMin. while million' in hi' imuilis an* ur.eniplosed : 
lu I In* same inunnit. do all I hose who pinions to In 
socialists pidtli'i- (lie equalits dies prodili' Whs do 
the si ( ialist' live in well-liiinished Hats, diess well and 
move jlimii hi inolm eais, instead ol denving lo them 
seise*- those amenities m 'lulling them with nthei people'' 
Why do you Mi. Sniali'l woik and earn die fntti gold 
unitiin' lluil sou speak ol and whs do sou ciiliil.ini 
die pleasanl vision ol e,lining *50 gold iimliul'. vsliuli I 
hope and wish sou will do seis ‘imii' Hul lhal will 
mil he eqnahls 

Linguistic Hungersti ike! 

Newspaper.- have printed the news of the 
Inuigeistiikc ol tt Tnmil-i'peaking person in 
Madras who hits re-solved to f;i'( unto depth 
unless Mr. (' Rajagnpaliichariai, the Madras 
Fmnier. withdraws Ins order to introduce Hindi 
ns a compulsory subject in schools \\ e do not 
m the least approve of this Imugerstnke 

Jt is reported that many meetings arc being 
held in Tamil Laud to protest against the order 
to teach Hindi as a compulsory subject 

Perhaps feeling runs high there in thi' 
matter, as can he guessed from a cartoon which 
has appeared in a Tamil paper, m which Mr 
(Rajagopaladiariar is represented as stabbing 
his mother (-tongue). Such cartoons should be 
condemned. 

We do not know' whether the Madras minis- - 
try are thrusting Hindi upon an unwilling public. 
We have no means of knowing whether the 
majority of Tamil-speaking poisons aie for or 
against the introduction of Hindi. Of that the 
Madras ministers are better judges than any 
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outsiders ran be*. All that, an outsider can say 
in general terms is that the introduction of Hindi 
in schools as an optional subject m all non- 
Ilmdi-spcaking tracts would be moving along 
the line of least resistance. 

Hindu-Moslem Unity Talks 

We have written much on this subject 
recently m previous issues as well as in years 
past. We have not found any reason to change 
our opinions. The reason why we write again 
is that the subject, continues to he a current 
topic. Our difficulty in writing on it is that 
neither Mahatma Gandhi, nor Sri Subhas 
Chandra Bose, nor Sim .Tmnali, has yet issued 
any statement of what has passed between them 
either orally or in writing. These will appear, 
no doubt, on some futfiro date. But that may he 
too late a date for us to write upon them for 
the present June number. 

Shri Jinnah*s Altitude and Demands 

Shn Jmnah has contradicted the news that 
it. was Ik- who wanted to have a talk on the sub¬ 
ject with Mahatma Gandhi or any other Congress 
leader. We are not concerned to ascertain 
whether lie is right or wrong. The pose is that 
lie, the president of the Moslem League, which 
is at least as great an organization as the Indian 
National Congress (never mind what Viceroys 
may think in practice ),—he cannot approach 
anybody in thought, word or deed! It is the 
other party which must seek him out. So 
Mahatma. Gandhi waited upon Shri Jinnah. It 
is to he hoped, the humour of the situation has 
not. been lost even upon Shri Jinnah A Sans¬ 
krit poet* prayed to Providence, “Arasikeslm 
rasasya nivedanam sirasi ma liklin, ma likha, 
ma likha," “ May 1 not be destined to make an 
offering of humour to those who do not 
appreciate humour ” (free translation to suit 
the occasion) Such prayers an* not always 
favourably responded to We hope Mahatma 
Gandhi never offered any such prayer unsuccess¬ 
fully. 

There are numerous Mussulmans in India, 
not to speak of others, who do not admit that 
the Moslem League is the sole or the chief 
representative organization of the Indian 
Muhammadan community. The very small 
number of members of the League is a sufficient 
proof of that fact,. But Shri Jinnah wants India 
and the world outside to believe that it is. 
By waiting upon him Mahatma Gandhi and the 

*We ought to have quoted from Arabic, but we are 
sorry we do not know it. — Ed., M.R. 
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Congress President nmy have misled those in the 
world outside who do not know to fancy that 
the Moslem League is at least as important a 
representative body ns the Congress and that 
Shri .Jinnah is the Dictator of India or at least 
the arbiter of India’s destiny who lms a strangle¬ 
hold on all freedom movements, (hie cannot be 
sure how many living outside India may lx mis¬ 
led to form such a wrong mprcssion, hut in 
Tndia itself tlieie are most probably a certain 
number of Muhammadans who will lie impressed 
witli the great importance of .Tanab Jmnah Salicb. 

Let us consider what Shn Jmnah is reported 
to have demanded. 

It is reported that, he has demanded that, the 
Congress should discontinue the Moslem mass 
contact movement The object of this demand 
is jilain. It is that the Congress should not, 
have a larger number of Moslem members than 
it has at present. Perhaps it is also implied 
that those Muhammadans who are aheady 
members of the Congress should cease to he so 
But if they do not resign of their own accord, nio 
they to be driven out? Has the Congress any 
power to do so according to its constitution? 

Even bet ore Congress started the Moslem 
mass contact movement, many Muhammadans 
had become members of that body So, even if 
Congress discontinues the Moslem mass con¬ 
tact movement, still many of them may seek 
to join that body Can Congress refuse to 
pm*oll Muhammadans as members according to 
its constitution? 

Supposing that by changing its constitu¬ 
tion Congress drives away all it* Moslem mem¬ 
bers and refuses to admit any new recruits 
iron) that community, docs Mr. Jinnah expect, 
all the present and all the would-lmve-bcen 
members of Congress to become members of the 
Moslem League? Vain hope. If all these 
nationalist Moslems had been convinced that 
their political principles were identical with 
those of the Moslem League, they would have 
joined the League loug ago But they did not. 

Moreover, the Moslem League party is 
not the only or the chief Moslem party in the. 
country. That community has many other 
important parties, which need not be named. 
If Congress drives away all Moslems from its 
ranks and refuses to admit any new recruits, 
nationalist Muhammadans will join Muham¬ 
madan organizations other than the Moslem 
Lcugup. The League did nothing* to help the 
Frontier Pathans in their hour of need. 
Congress stood by them Why will they join 
the League? • 

What Shri Jinnah seems to want is that 
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Congress should become a practically Hindu 
body, that the Moslem League should bo the 
only organization having Moslem members, 
that there should be a coalition between 
Congress and the Moslem League on his terms, 
and that, this coalition party should prevail 
upon or force the British Government, to do 
only that which he wants, or at least not to do 
what he disapproves of. 

As Congress is not likely to commit poli¬ 
tical suicide as a national organization by 
acceding to this reported demand of Sliri Jinnah, 
it is unnecessary to pursue the subject further 

Allot bet demand of his is saul to be that 
there should be a larger number ol Muslim 
ministers in the cabinets of Congress provinces 
and that these Muslim ministers are to he 
nominated by the Moslem League, that is, by 
Sliri Jinnah We think only the ablest men 
among the elected members of the provincial 
legislatures should be appointed ministers, 
irrespective ol then creed, race, or caste But 
as a matter of expediency and policy and by 
way of compromise Congress may agree, as ii 
lias already agreed, to have a certain numbei 
ot Muslims in the cabinets ,—it may ugr^ 
even to increase their number. But why should 
it and bow can it agree to their being nomi¬ 
nated by the Moslem League 9 It should not 
and cannot so long as it. retains its formal 
national character and does not divest itselt of 
that character. 

Of course, as in many other matters, so in 
the choice oi the Muslim members of the 
Congress provincial cabinet», Congress ha" 
jiraetieallv yielded to Moslem communal feel¬ 
ing by choosing only those persons as Muslim 
ministers who were the nominees of Montana 
Alnd Kalam Azad 

If Conm-es* were to accede to the Moslem 
League's ‘or Sliri Jinnah’s) demand that Muslim 
ministers must be nominated by the League, 
(lie question might be asked why similarly the 
Hindi’ ministers were not to be nominated by 
the Hindu Mahasubha, the Sanatan I Minima 
Mahamandnl, or the Vurnashrum Swarajya 
Kangha, or by them all jointly. But, though 
Congress is for the abolition of untoucliabihty, 
perhaps all those Hindu bodies are untouch¬ 
able—there must be no contact with them, no 
recognition of thorn: Congress ii the Brahmami 
among all •Hindu! ?> organizations, others arc 
Pariahs! Ts that so? Our idea is different. 
Congress is a national organization. It includes 

races, religious communities, pastes and 
*&ses. Therefore, it is competent to nego- 

|\vith the Moslem League, as well as with 


Hindu bodies. That it does not do so with the 
latter does not prove that it is a mere Hindu 
body. But Shn Jinnah looks upon it only as 
a (not the) Hindu organization. He cannot be 
blamed. For. ii Congress wanted to behave 
like a national organization and to be looked 
upon as such, m arriving at any decision on 
any question of national importance it ought 
to have arrived at its decision either without 
consulting uny communal body or lender or 
alter consulting all the principal communal 
bodies or leaders. It lias not adopted the funner 
course Therefore it ouglif to have adopted 
the latter, that is, it ought to have consulted 
all the principal communal bodies nr leaders. 
But it is consulting the leader of only one 
organization of only one community 

Another demand of Sliri Jinnah is reported 
to be that Congress must give up direct and 
indirect propaganda in favour of Hindi being 
made the national language oi India. Here 
Congressmen (and non-Congressmcn, loo) may 
put lain the question, “ AVill you and other 
Mussulmans discontinue direct and indirect pro¬ 
paganda in favour of Urdu?" As Sliri Jinnah 
wants everything relating to the Mussulman 
community, even its politics, to be the exclusive 
concern ot the Moslem League, why does he 
want to dictate what non-Moslems should oi 
should not do? He wants to reduce Congress 
practically to the position of a Hindu organiza¬ 
tion and to make it practically admit that n 
is one. If so, why will lie not allow it to exer¬ 
cise its freedom as a Ilmdu body? Why will 
he not allow it to decide either in favour ol 
Hindi nr Urdu as the national language? We 
do not mean to say that these are the only two 
possible alternatives. Even Azad, a Bengali 
organ of Bengali Mussulmans (who are the 
largest provincial Moslem group in India 1, 
wants Bengali to be made the national language. 
But that is only by the way 

Shn Jinnah is reported to have put forward 
many other demands. But ivc will notice only 
one more. lie wants liaiulo Maiaram, even in 
its mutilated form, to be given up as a national 
song of India. As in the ease of the demand 
discussed in the previous paragraph, so in the 
ease of this it may be asked, if Congress is to 
be looked upon and to look upon itself as a 
Hindu organization, why it should not be free 
to use Bande Mataram , in its entirety or in 
part, as a or the national song of India. 

Evidently Sliri Jinnah wants freedom for 
himself and his organization but would deny it 
to others—which iR a characteristic of dictators 
and despots. 
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Alleged Congress Terms Offered to Shri 
Jinnah 

Two of llu* forms said to lm\e boon offovod 
to Sim .Jmimh by Mahatma Gandhi are that 
all members of tho Moslem League should sign 
flic t'ongress orcod and pledge, i.c., practically 
become Oongress members as well, and that 
flic Moslem League should whole-heartedly 
participate in tho Congress struggle for freedom 
including opposition to the Government scheme 
of Federation. 

There is nothing new substantially in these 
terms At the so-ejdled Hound Table Conference 
m London, Mahatma Gandhi pioimsed to give 
(he Moslems ; i blank cheque provided that 
(hey joined the Congress in the national struggle 
for freedom But that condition was not 
accepted So the blank cheque remains in the 
ihequc-book of the Naked Faquir—it lias not 
been torn off and delivered to the Moslems to 
he filled in by them 

Will Klin .Tinmih accept Gandhip’s terms 
now*' Will the Moslem League and other 
Mo'-lcm organizations 4> One does not know-- 
(annul guess 

But suppose Khn Jinnah does accept them, 
will Gandhiji and will Congress give up opposi¬ 
tion to the Communal Decision (very lukewarm 
opposition amounting almost to acceptance 
though it he), which Shri Jinnah and the hulk 
of Mussulmans want to remain intact? 

We do not know. But. this we do know 
jlliat Hindu India outside Congress-IIindu India 
will never be reconciled to the Communal 
Decision This Hindu India outside Congress-. 
Hindu India is not at present as organized an 
entity as Congress-TIindu India. But Congress 
acceptance of the Communal Decision will go 
a great way to generate the heat necessary to 
fuse this India into one whole. But organized 
or unorganized, there are men m this Hindu 
India who are prepared to fight the Communal 
Decision to their dying day. 

Mr. P. R. Das on Bengali-Bihari Question 

Mr. P. R. Das has been dealing with the 
Bengali-Bihari question in a statesmanlike 
manner. He has raised the question to the 
high plane of Indian nationalism. In the course 
ol his speech delivered at the Ranchi Union 
Club Hall on the 23rd May last he said: 

“It has been suggested to me that I should claim 
the right of a minority community in Bihar. 1 wholly 
deny that politically the Bengalees form a community 
in Bihar. Politically we are all Indians, and I contend 
that no ministry has any power to exclude us by reason 
only of the fact that we are Bengalees." 


But some of them are being excluded solely 
on that ground Let us take a flagrant instance 
cited by Mr. P R Das m the course of his 
ably argued and soberly worded speech. Stud 
he: 

1 am going tn give vou one instance- In illusiiule the 
jiiinciplc upon which the Bilim MiniMiy is winking 
Ramkrishna Mukheiji was a landidale fm a post in the 
office of the Cnnservatni of Kinesis, Bihar Theie, is no 
doubt whatever that he is a native ol this province, 
lie uPn look the piecautiun of aiming himself with a 
doinieile eeitificate. Theie wus no doubt whalevei that 
he was the best candidate and that lie was sUotigly 
suppoiled b) Air. Owden, the Consei valor id Forests. 
Ills application was Imned • down by the Government. 

1 am infonned that Mr. Owden wrote a special letter 
to the Government and pointed out that Hamkrishna was 
the lwst i anilidate and that he was a native id the pro¬ 
vince, although he hole a Bengali name. To this Mi. 
Owden received the following reply, a copy id which 
was Ini warded in Ramkrishna. The reply was as bil¬ 
lows- 

“With teferenee to yoni Jelloi No. 7(178. dated the 
2nd Alairh, 1938, 1 am direited to reler to the Govern¬ 
ment orders conveyed in this department letter No. 740 'R, 
dated the .'list Doeembei, 1937, and to say that Balm 
Ramkrishna Mulhetiee is a Bengalee and as fat hs hi« 
appointment m you! office is coinerueil it is immaterial 
wlietliei he is a native of Manhhum oi domiciled theiein. 

\s ahrady admitted by von theie is undue preponderante 
of Bengalees m vour office, and fmthcr appointment of 
Bengalees in vour office, (whethei native or domiciled) 
until olhci communities had had their due icpiesentution 
is not desirable." 

I ask you to judge whether this t' not jiclty com- 
niiinalisiti of a most aggiavated kind and tnlalh incon¬ 
sistent with the Congress resolutions, 

Mr. Das went on to put other questions. 

1 ask you, who is communal? Remember provin¬ 
cialism is only anotliej name for eoiunmnalism. Are we 
(iimmuiidl. because we aie protesting against appointment 
in public services on communal or provincial lines’' Or 
is the Bdiar Ministry communal in so far a? *1 recognises 
the prinrijile that different rommunities are entitled to 
repiesentation in public setviecs on communal lines? On 
behalf of the Bengali Association I demand the with¬ 
drawal ol the Brett eireulai, the llouhon circular and 
the Owden circular. T demand the withdrawal of these 
circulars not on narrow provincial ground hut on national 
ground because the working of thpse circulars must in¬ 
evitably prevent the growth of an Indian nation. Thi 
is exactly what the great framers of the American Con 
stitiition foresaw, and they took early steps to prevent 
the catastrophe. , 

Mr. Das told his audience what exactly 
tho framers and amonders of the American 
constitution did. 

The gteat danger of Ptovincial Autonomy is the 
centrifugal force to which it given birth. The great men 
who devised the American Constitution vjerc; fully aware 
of this danger. As you know, there were different in¬ 
dependent states in America before their union. The 
great American Constitution, while it left the existence 
of the different states untouched. «rovidcd that the citizen 
of each state should be tegard i as the citizen of the 
United States of America and must have equal rights and 
privileges in every other state. Even this was not found J 
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sufficient lo piovint lilt- fissiparoit« tendency in the 
different states, ami w> liy a ccleliialcd amendment the 
Fcdeiul Assembly passed a law prohibiting the different 
stale* ftiim passing discriminating legislation against the 
nil/,ens id the oilier slate*. It is upon this amendment 
that the gloat Aiiieiiean nation was built; and it is 
woilhx of note that the Australians adopted this eelelnaled 
amendment as pail of the Australian Constitution. I 
humbly heseeeh the Prime Minister to study this amend¬ 
ment. When Piovineial Autonomy eomes into existence 
tlieie is a natural tendem y lo exclude those not of the 
Piovinee on protective grounds. It is an unloilunate 
tendency; hut it is a natural tendem y. Hut ome you 
tegaid those not of the province as foreigner, you make 
it impossible for the growth of an Indian nation. The 
genius of the Ameiiean people solved the piohletn foi 
the Amenean. Is India going lo lag liehind? 

The “great danger” of provincial autonomy 
was foreseen by the members of the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary S •li'i-t Otinimiilco And, therefore, in 
order to strike ti blow at Indian unity they pro 
vided for provincial autonomy. We have re¬ 
peatedly quoted their exact words from their 
Report m support of our assertion. 

“ As I understand the Congress viewpoint,” 
said Mr. Das, “there is one people, one 
nation, one India, and we are all the children 
of the Indian soil.” 

Duties go with rights If Bengalis in Bihar 
art* equal citizens with Biharis, they owe u duty 
lo Bihar no less than the Biharis They have 
all along been comrades in arms with the Biharis. 
Let them continue to do their duty to the pro¬ 
vince with undiminished—nay, increased, enthu¬ 
siasm. 

Provincial and Communal Division of 
Occupations 

Assignment of certain percentages of different 
occupations along provincial or communal 
lines is bad. But if any such allotment is to 
he made, all occupations must be treated in 
this way. This, however, is impossible. 
Central and provincial governments in India 
have not promulgated any rules as to what per 
cent of the people of any religious com muni tv 
or of any province are entitled to become skilled 
labourers, unskilled labourers, artisans anti 
mechanics of different kinds, followers of handi¬ 
crafts of different kinds, peasants, traders, mer¬ 
chants, bankers, etc. People of some provinces, 
communities and classes have special aptitudes 
for some kind or other of these classes of occu¬ 
pations. That there if? no exclusive or restric¬ 
tive law, regulation or rule about these occupa¬ 
tions is greatly to their advantage; and it is 
^stly so. 

. \Snnilurly there are other people of other 

Xices, communities or classes who have an 
for Government office jobs or*jobs in 


different Government departments. What lias 
been done by the Central Government and some 
Provincial Governments is to lay down that for 
them there is to be no open door to talent in 
these offices and departments but that they are 
to be either excluded or to have a very limited 
number of appointments. 

So Governments strike a blow at only 
these people of these provinces, communities 
and classes! The plea is that all classes 
and communities must be duly represented, 
according to their population ratio, in govern¬ 
ment. departments anti offices But are they 
proportionately represented among the total. 
number of men qualified for these jobs by 
education? And why should not all classes and 
communities be proportionately represented in 
nil occupations? Can any government under¬ 
take to see that they are? Obviously no govern¬ 
ment can. 

The net result is that there is free competi¬ 
tion m some occupations, whilst there is none 
in others This is highly unjust to those who 
are or make themselves fit for Iho latter, and 
cannot make for contentment and peace 

It does not make for efficiency m the public 
services either, or for national solidarity. 

Vernacular Medium in Orissa 

We read in the papers that recently there 
was ti conference m Cuttack to consider the 
question of the medium of instruction in school 0 
There is no question that the mother-tongue of. 
every child should be the medium through which 
it should be taught. 

‘‘Opinion* were expressed a* to whether Onya should 
be the only medium of instruction.” 

For Onva children it should certainly b<* 
the only medium. But for Bengali children, 
Bengali should be the medium 

Calcutta University recognizes all the 
principal languages of India—even some aborigi¬ 
nal languages. But it is regrettable that in 
some provinces outside Bengal even some 
("ongress “ nationalists ” seek to deprive 
Bengali children of the human right of learning 
through their mother-tongue! 

What is both tragic and amusing is that 
some Assamese and Oriyn Congressmen who 
tire enthusiastic in pushing the idea of teaching 
Hindi in Assam and Orissa schools (and they, 
are rightly so) seem to be even more enthusias¬ 
tic in seeing that Bengali should be excluded 
from their schools, though it would be difficult 
to find educated Assamese and Oriya gentlemen 
and ladies who do not understand Bengali and 
though Hindi is not so generally known in 
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Assam and Orissa as Bengali If arrangements 
can be made for teaching Hindi, surely it is 
not impossible to make arrangements for 
teaching Bengali to Bengali children, there 

By all means teach Hindi, but why seek to 
deprive Bengali children of a right which other 
children of all provinces enjoy or should enjoy? 
It is particularly regrettable and condemnable 
that now that there is Nationalist Congress rule 
m these provinces, Bengali children are sought 
to be deprived of a human right, which they had 
been enjoying under the previous purely burcau- 
eratir rule. 

There was a time when the Russian 
Oerman and Austrian Empires tried their 
worst to deprive the Poles of the knowledge of 
and the right to eultivate their mother-tongue 
Polish and its literature. But these Imperial 
attempts failed. So must fail all Provincial 
attempts, if any were made, directed against 
the Bengali language. 

We should be prepared to support 
•campaigns against the use of the Bengali 
medium for Bengali children it the deprivation 
of these children of a natuial right could be 
shown to be necessary for making non-Bengali 
children great scholars' 

“ Mr. Shareef’s Case ” 

Puchmarhi, May 25 

Despite Mr Shareef’s loignahon his fate. 11 js felt, is 
not definitely scaled. A largely attended public meeting 
liehl here last night adopted resolutions refolding sorrow 
at his lesjgnalion and urging the (amgiess High Command 
to ievict* his ia=e in the light of Mr. Shareef a motive m 
leleasmg Zafar Hussain which was dictated by humane 
« oiisideiation for his forlorn family. 

By another lesolulion, the Congicss Working Com¬ 
mittee was further urged to restore the confidence of the 
Moslem public by not accepting his u'sigiiaiiou. 

Later, a local deputation waited on Maulana ,\/.ad 
and Saidar Patel and acquainted them with the trend of 
the above-mentioned resolutions. 

Anolhei influential provincial Moslem deputation 
headed by Nawab Riyai Ali waited on Maulana A/.ad and 
requested him to continue the policy of having a Moslem 
Minister on the provincial Cabinet .—UK P.) 

One e:in only pity those who attended this 
“ largely attended public meeting ’’ and 
“adopted resolutions recording sorrow” etc 
etc. 

Mr. Slmroef could have easily helped 
Zafar Hussain’s forlorn family himself and 
asked his friends to do so. It was not at all 
necessary to release the man before he had served 
out his full term. There are thousands of 
prisoners guilty of far less heinous offences 
whose families are more forlorn, destitute and 
friendless. But no minister, not even the highly 
humane Mr. Shareef, with his delicate percep¬ 


tion of moral values, released them on that 
ground untimely. Mr. Shareef 1 cleaned not 
only Zafar Hussain but Ins “pimps anti pro¬ 
curers,” too. Were their families a No in a 
forlorn condition'* 

The telegram does not sav what answer 
Maulana Azad and Sardar Patel gave to the 
“local deputation" which waited upon them, 
nor whether the two unenviable leaders gave 
the deputation a “ putn nt Inamui," its the phrase 
goes. 

“ The Moslem public " mud be in a very 
peculiar ethical condition indeed, ll its confi¬ 
dence cannot be regained except by c<uisid<Ting 
the pre-concerted rape of a mmoi girl its it 
trifle. 

Certainly the confidence of the Moslem 
public is worth retaining by having a Moslem 
minister in place of Mr. Shareef On!v Ins 
ethical sense should be bcttci developed than 
that of Air Shareef. 

“ V nil inf ,f ” The People of India! 

London. May 25 

Responding on behalf of India and Butina to the 
loast of the British Commonwealth at the Royal F.nipne 
Society banquet in London Lind Zetland made a reference 
to the Federation. 

“We sought.'’ sanl Lord Zetland, “and in a large 
extent we have already been successful, to give the people 
of India a unity that they never before possessed.” 
But there teinained the supreme act in tile story of uni¬ 
fication of die Indian people bunging together beneath 
die dome of u single political edifice, die new democracies 
of Britidi India and the ancient autocracies of the Indian 
Male 1 -. That wa- the supreme tusk to which their 
eneigie- were now devoted." Etc --(Rente/.) 

It is literally correct that the people of 
India are going to have a kind ot unity which 
they never possessed before! But it is also it 
historically correct statement that they have 
and had a different and better kind of unity, 
which we along with others have icpeatcdh 
referred to and explained. 

Some European idealists dream of Pan- 
Europa. They should seek the assistance of 
Lord Zetland to elaborate their plans They 
will simply have to bring the democracies and 
the autocracies of Europe under the subjection 
of Japan and give the whole the pompous name 
of Federated Pan-Europa 

The "* new democracies ” in Judin are not 
democracies tit all. ‘The ancient autocracies 
of the Indian States ” arc autocracies so far as 
their subjects arc nmem d, but are “ servo- 
eracies ” so far as the suzerain British powft* 
i« concerned. a 

Lord Zetland speaks of “ the people o f 
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India. ” Where ha* his lordship discovered this 
horde of human beings? The Government of 
India Act 1935 does not know it. There 
one reads of Hindus, Scheduled Gaston, Moslems, 
Indian Christians, Sikhs, Aborigines, Anglo- 
Indians, Europeans, Labour. Commerce. Bui 
where are “the people of India?” 

That '"the people of India” are nowhor" 
mentioned or referred to in the Act, that they 
have been deliberately divided and sub-divnled; 
that there are different grades of citizenship 
for Europeans, Anglo-Indians. Indian Christians, 
Moslems, Sikh*, Scheduled Hindus, “ Caste 
Hindus,” Aborigines; that there are separate 
electorates for artificially separated groups; 
that there are varying degrees of weight age for 
some non-Hindus and for the Indian States’ 
mlers and “ lightenage ” for Hindus in some 
areas; and that the people of the Indian States 
have been kept entirely without any franchise 
— are the contents of the “unity” ■which the 
British Government has ghen to “the people 
of India. ” 

To he brought under a common subjection 
is a very precious kind of unity indeed 

Lord Zetland spoke of united India play¬ 
ing a part as n member of the 1 British 1 ! 
Commonwealth. No such part is assigned to 
her in the Art The expression Dominion Status 
was deliberately excluded therefrom 


Kenya Land Reservation for Europeans 

Mr. Islmrdas, M.L.A., one of the members 
of the East African Delegation, who nailed for 
Kenya on the 25t,h May last, and Mr. C. F. 
Andrews have issued the following joint state¬ 
ment to the press: - ,fc N 

“The announcement ilut an mder-in-coiin< it a1-*Wesl- 
minster and two bills in Kema will be shortly introduced 
ii, rcspeil to the Kenya highlands has brought to a head 
an issue id lhe giau-st character. The reservation of the 
highlands for Europeans was one of the main subjects of 
i ontioversy in the Kenya conversations of 1923 and the 
Indian position has always been that theie should he no 
Kiiial disciiniinatioii whatever. The Secretary of State, 
however, lias insisted on reserving ihe highlands for 
Europeans lot what he has called “administrative 
purposes”, lie has ul-o given the assiname that ther- 
•vouid he no change made in tile legal position. 

“Now in spite of the Colonial Secretaiy's ussmanee 
that the legal position would remain unchanged, theie 
is, in out opinion, a practical ceiluinty that these new Aits 
whilh aie Iontemplated will finally take awav the rights 
which both Indians and Africans have always elumied with 
icgaid to the highlands. 

“The issue is so vital that the question cannot lie Jell 
open It appeals to us, therefore, necessary, at the eailiesi 
possible moment, to send a deputation ineluding pnunment 
Indians, both fiom Kenya and India to meet the Colonial 
Sen clary licfore he takes any final aitmn. 

“Such step- seem to us to he the only wav in which 
tlie full weight of Indian opinion can in- given on the spot 
at I lie picsent moment in London itself.- f 4 l' ) 

That i> a correct view 

Mine Burma Rebellion Prisoners 
Released 


“ Criminal Tribes ” and “ Scheduled Castes ” 

Christians, it is said, do not believe in 
caste But the British Government docs 

“Scheduled castes” are virtually asked to 
admit that they are an inferior people, in con¬ 
sideration of pome illusory advantage given 
to a few of their members Some castes have 
been classed as “ scheduled ” in spite of then- 
protests. Some particular members of some 
scheduled caste may be intellectually, morally, 
physically, and even eomplexionallv superior to 
vast numbers of “easte Hindus”; yet they 
must bear the badge of the tribe, “ Scheduled. ” 

The labelling of large numbers of people 
lrotn generation to generation as “ criminal 
tribes ” is a very mueh greater offence against 
humanity than to label some, as “scheduled 
castes. ” Fo& the word "scheduled ” has no 
moral implication, “criminal” has. The very 
vine acts as a dead weight upon the moral 
ure of its victims, hindering their moral 
• th. No, wonder there have been protests 
the continuance of this offensive 
Nature. It should be done away,*with. 


Rangoon, May 24 

A ftntltei hatch ol 25 Rebellion prisoners who were 
rcecnlly tran*-fcrreil flora Thayetmyo and Myingyan Jail- 
lo ihe Rangoon Cential Jail, has been released. 

Five mrae prisoners have been granted conditional 
release, and then release will lie effected a- soon as the 
necessary documents have been prepaicd and executed. 

Prior lo their release the prisoners piesenled an 
aildrc-s to the Hon’hle U. Paw Tim, who accompanied 
hy 1 . Chit Maung, Judicial Secretary, visited the jail, and 
assured him that they would in future lead a peaceful 

11, Naginda. who was confined in the Alipore Central 
Jail, arrived yesterday hy the s.s, Karagota under escort. 
He was taken to the Rangoon Central Jail, where he was 

l el eased. , 

This brings the total number of Rebellion and 
political prisoners, who have been released, to 62; while 
those, who have been granted conditional release, 
number 14.- f A.P.I 

Zanzibar Indian Association Congratulated 
On End of Clove Deadlock 

The Committee of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber have today sent the following cable 
to the Indian National Association, Zanzibar; 

“Committee Indian Merchants’ Chamber congratulate 
your Association on snccessful termination of clove dead¬ 
lock. Your sacrifices for the cause you championed have 
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evoked unstinted admiration. The fight put up by our 
countrymen in Zanzibar to assert and preserve Indian rights 
abroad will go down to hisioiy and the success is also 
success for the cause of Indians overseas.”— (A.P.) 

In Zanzibar the credit for this victory 
belongs to our Indian countrymen there, who 
have*never wavered in (he tight. In India in 
awarding praise one must think of the Indian 
NSftip&iil Congress above all and d> leaders like 
Mahatma (iandlu, Pandit Jawnharlal Nehru 
and Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel. Mr. C. E. 
Andrews is no less entitled to praise. The Clove 
Boycott Committee, the volunteers who literally 
bore -the brunt, of the boycott struggle, the 
iinpeuul Citizenship Association, the members 
of the Central Legislature who raised the ques¬ 
tion there repeatedly, and the daily and other 
newspapers who kept up public interest in the 
boycott, have all done (heir duty in the matter 
in a laudable manner 

The Congress and the States’ People s 
Fight for Freedom 

In the latest resolution on the subject 
passed by the Congress Working Committee it 
lias refused permission to the political organiza¬ 
tions in the Indian Slates to use the word 
"Congress" before their name* This has 
caused dissatisfaction among the people of the 
Slates. But the Working Committee, has 
explained that this had to be done to give effect 
to the letter and the spirit of the resolution 
passed at the llaripura session of the Congress 
which hud down that (he internal struggle of 
the people of the States must not. be undertaken 
in the name of the Congress In his presidential 
address at the recent, session of the Pccciui 
Stales’ People's Conference Sardar Ballabhbhai 
Patel has explained why Congress passed such 
a resolution 

"The claim of Congress is lo serine complete in¬ 
dependence foi India. Therefore the attention ol Con¬ 
gress is directed towards that struggle alone. It could 
not possibly direct its attention and weaken itself bv 
participating in Indian Stales’ affairs.” 

This may appear to be a rather unsym¬ 
pathetic attitude. But it is useless to profess 
sympathy if it cannot be implemented. Congress 
must look to its resources first. Is it powerful 
enough to engage in a sort, of triangular or per¬ 
haps a pentangular fight? Can it simul¬ 
taneously fight. British Imperialism and its 
servant the Government of India, their allies the 
British men of business, the rulers of the Indian 
States, the capitalists and the landholders of 
India? We ourselves on some occasions had 
suggested that Congress should not issue a 
challenge to so many parties at the same time. 


It is not that Congress has not been light¬ 
ing the States' subjects’ battle at all In fight¬ 
ing British Imperialism Congress is fight¬ 
ing their battle, too, indirectly. Those among the 
rulers of the States who are tyrants count upon 
the sovereign power t.o come to their rescue 
should their subjects show signs of rebellion or 
actually rebel. If British imperialism m India be 
weakened and if it. ultimately gives up its grip 
on India, the tyrants among the Indian ruler- 
must come to terms with their subjects and 
Congress, for their own resources arc not sufli 
eienL to ('liable them to be defiant. And Brijiil, 
Subhas Clnmdra Bose, the Congress president, 
lms told these rulers that Congress will not 
tolerate autocracy Moreover, all the ruling 
princes are not senseless and despotic. Some 
of them have sense enough to be able lo real 
the signs of (he times and shape I heir conduct 
accordingly. The influence of Congress is 
being exercised and felt in this way. 

The i>eo]ile of the Stales may naturally call 
to mind the words of the Irish poet, addressel 
to his compatriots: 

“ Hereditary bondsmen, know ve not, 

Themselves must strike the blow who would 

be free?” 

Shri Jinnah-Sri Bose Talks ^ 

« 

According to the Associated Press of India, 
the following is an account of the Shn Jinnali- 
Sn Bose comcrsatmii', which was available m 
Allahabad: 

Till- negotiations between Mi. Jinnah and Mi. Bose 
pmeeeded ml her -lowly m ihe early stages, it was 
suggested io Mr. Bose J>y jironumni Congrc-s leaders that 
he should ieqne-i Mr Jinnuli to reduce in writing the 
poults, whereon lie wanted to have a settlement Mr. 
Jinnah expressed unwillingness to give anything in will¬ 
ing lull unhealed that before laking up other questions 
dealing wiih safeguards, which Mr. Jinnah considered 
of seiotnlaiy important e, it was essential they should 
agree on the pieainhlc lo he attached to any agreement 
arrived al between lire Congress and the League. The 
preamble was to .tale elearly that the Congress on liehall 
of the Hindu-, enters into an agreement with the Lea.ou 
repre-rnliiui Mu-sal mans the terms of which were lo he 
specified 4./ 

Mi. linnah nr the rour-e of talks is reported to have 
also mentioned that all Ministries should he formed 
afresh and that Muslim Ministers in the newly formed 
Cabinet should he nominees of lire League. 

Mr. Bose consulted Congress leaders present in 
Bombay and it looked as if negotiations should terminate 
at that stage. After prolonged discussions and consulta¬ 
tions Congress leaders however decided lo state clearly 
the Congress position in a memo'-andulfl, which was ulti¬ 
mately handed over to Mi. Jinnah. 

The memorandum slated inter alia, that Congress 
as a national institution reeo, msed the need for satisfy¬ 
ing the communities living in udia that their rights vjere 
fafe in its hands. In pursuance of this principle the 
Congress was willing and ready to discuss and come 
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to un .inm-ni<nl with the leagur, hul it was impossible 
f<<r I lit* Congiess lo reduce itself to the level of a eom- 
mmiiil oigumsalion. As regards the demand that Mus¬ 
lim Ministers should onl> come from the League the 
Congiess took the stand that it was prepared to extend 
the piesmi (longress ministries with a view to mehiding 
lepieseiilatives liom the Miishlti League but the demand 
that the piesent ministries should he dismissed and new 
ones lornied was not acceptable. The Congtess did not 
n-k foi anv representation in the I’uniah and llengal 
jMinistnes, hut only slated what it was piepated lo do in 
(longress Provinces. Mi. Jinnah then wanted lime to 
consult thr League Council helm o' he pioeeeded any 
lurlhet, 

ll appears that during Mr. Gandhi's la't inleiview 
with Mr. Iinnah, Mt. Jinnah expressed a desire that 
until the negotiations lonrludeil the Congtess flag should 
not lie made to fly on public hiiddings. Theie was also 
some talk icgatding the singing of "Bande Mataram.”-- 

(/f.P ) 

Assuming that the nbcivt* is a faithful 
summary of tin* conversations hot ween the "Lwu 
leader.', one is at once 'truck with Sim Jinnah *s 
chiirticleLi'lic unwillingness to give anything in 
vrilmg--' Flow can lie possibly rlo so tmd lose 
the advantage ol adding fresh “points” to his 
iourteen or twenty-one already before the 
public 9 , 

Shnyiintiah wants Congress to settle terms 
with him on behalf ot the Hindus recognizing 
him :is the representative of the Mussalmans! 
So Congress must admit that it is a mere Hindu 
communal organization anti that the Moslem 
League alone represents tin* Moslem community. 
Two patent falsehoods are to be embodied in the 
preamble belore Sliri Jinnah can proceed further. 

At his bidding all Congress ministries are 
to be rc-iormed and the Muslim members there¬ 
of must lie nominees of the Moslem League 
A rtdher tall order. 

As regards the alleged Congress reply, we 
do not find it possible to praise the willingness 
of the Congress to enlarge the present Congress 
ministries m oJtler to take *m Mussulman mem¬ 
bers nominated by the Moslem League, that is, 
by Shri Jinnah. 

In the first place, who will pay these addi¬ 
tional members? Not certainly the Congress 
loaders The present number of ministers is in 
all provinces quite sufficient for the conduct of 
piovineial state affairs—in some there is a super¬ 
fluity of ministers, and the coffers of no pro¬ 
vincial government are full to overflowing. Has 
Congress any moral right to waste the tax¬ 
payers’ money even to a small extent to satisfy 
Shri Jinnah? •, 

In the second place, it being well known 
that the Moslem League is not the sole repre¬ 
sentative of the Moslem community, supposing 
Qtragrcss agreed to take in some additional 
Muslim members as ministers, where is the 


guarantee that some other Moslem organiza¬ 
tion, new or old, will not demand a similar 
concession on its behalf? Oliver Twist has had 
many re-mearnations and may have yet more. 

As regards the Congress flag, it was extreme¬ 
ly merciful of Shri Jmnnh that he demanded 
only a temporary and provisional, not a perma¬ 
nent, discontinuance of its flying on public build¬ 
ings atal that he did not, demand the flying of 
the Moslem League flag in lieu of or in addition 
to it. 

Regarding the singing of “Bande Mai arum" 
we have nothing to add to what we have already 
written. 

The demand that in the preamble it should 
be stated that Congress was entering into the 
agreement on behalf of the Hindu community 
as its lepresentative was perhaps also meant to 
undermine I he position of the Hindu Mahasabha 
as the principal organization of the Hindu com¬ 
munity 

It need not, ho made plain that Him Jinnah 
does mil want one united Indian nation or 
people, but two main separate ‘Tuitions" 

It may be observed here incidentally that it 
may he fhat Congress has not hitherto consulted 
the Hindu Mahasabha with regard to any Ilindu- 
Mosloin unity agreement, not, because it is hostile 
Inwards it or considers it, of no account, but only 
to avoid complicating matters further. A Mos¬ 
lem League is trouble enough, why invite tresh 
trouble by consulting Hindus, Christians, Sikhs, 
etc , also? Thai may be the feeling of Congress 
leaders.^ 

Congress Working Committee and the 
Frontier “ Teacher-Abductor ” 

The public cannot have forgotten the ease 
of the Frontier teacher Abdullah Shah who was 
concerned in the abduction of the girl Ram Knar 
and who has been re-instated by the Frontier 
ministry in his post, of teacher. The Congress 
Working Committee had this case under its con¬ 
sideration at its last meeting in Bombay. It has 
simply asked the Frontier Premier to hold a 
judicial inquiry into the case, as if the conviction 
of the man after open trial by a competent court 
and the upholding of the conviction by the 
Appellate Court were not sufficient! 

In the past history of many countries, 
peace was obtained by a King, giving away a 
sinter or a daughter in marriage to a victorious 
monarch. But, however humiliating to the 
defeated such peace might be, the damsel was 
given away in marriage, not dishonoured in any 
way. It is to be hoped that to wink at dis- 
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honour done to womanhood is not the latent, 
idea ol having peace between two parties. 

The Tribune of Lahore, which is nearer the 
Frontier than most ol us and which is not hostile 
to the Congress, observes: 

The ili‘ci-iuiih oi (he Congress Winking Committee Willi 
tegard In the action ol the Frontier Government in le- 
iiisUting a learber who had been eonvnted ol an offeme 
mvolvnm gtave moral tin piliule will iiui, we uiu cunsliam¬ 
en to -ay, give satisiaction to ibe puli fie- The fails of 
llte case have already been set ioilh m these loliinins. In 
t's-ente and in -nit-lame, tliongli not in foitn, it is on all 
toms wilh the C 1*. ease, and it inighl have been cxjm ti¬ 
ed that having definitely decided that the C. 1*. minister 
ie«poi»sible foi the premature lelease id the C. 1*. pusonei 
should go, the Winking Committee would at least have 
expiessed its trank uud unetpuvoeal disajipiova! ol I tie 
action ol the Frontier Government m this ease. This is 
exactly what it does nut appeal to have done. \ll that it 
did was to direct the Plenum to hold a judicial Jiujiiiiy 
ihinugli the maihinei) ol the Government to sec whethei 
I In: ic-iiislaleiiicnl ot the leaehei was legally justified lu 
llie..Fionliei case as m the C. 1* case, the issue that is 
piediiminantlv involved i- not a legal bul a moral issue, 
and no luduial inquity is needed to enable the Govern¬ 
ment to ,oine to the light deeision on that issue. A person 
i omit led of tin* ofleucc of winch the individual concerned 
in this case wa« convicted is the uuhtlcst pcison in the 
wiuld to lie eiittlisted with the ihitv and lespoiisilnlily id a 
leaelier 

Government of India Act to be 
Amended Y 

For some turn 1 jiast there have been 
tumours that, in order to induce Congress to 
work the iederal part oi the British-made 
constitution of India in the same way as the 
provincial pint js being worked by the Congies- 
it i mi sines, the British (Joveimnent may amend 
the Government ot India Act m some parti¬ 
culars. 'Hus rumour nitty not be entirely un- 
tounded. British imperialists must have been 
by now duly impressed with the undoubted 
strength of Congress and its hold on the people 
of India. What Lord Lothian and Lord Samuel 
has told the British public and their own personal 
Inends in private conversation must, have 
st lengthened this impression. It may be that, 
when Lord Linlithgow goes home on leave, he, 
and the provincial governors who have already 
Cached England or will go there ere long, will 
be consulted as to the probable amendments 
icquiml. Perhaps it is one of the objects, if 
not. the main object ol their visit. 

Mr. Bhujabhai Desai, the Congress leader, 
may have gone to Britain as India’s unofficial 
ambassador to prepare the ground. Wind he 
has been saying in public has been cabled to 
India. But it is certain that this does not consti¬ 
tute the whole of the activities of this able 


diplomat. Pandit Jawalmrlnl Nehru is also 
going to England But he goes with other objects. 
And he is not the man for half-way houses anil 
compromises 

There have been rumours, too, of another, 
so-culled, Hound 'Fable Conference in Loudon, 
and it is said Mahatma Gandhi Ims been united 
to take part in it. 

It is probable that there is a modicum of 
truth m these rumouis. So, it, would not be 
untimely to discuss what amendments would be 
mjuircd to make the Bntisli-nmde constitution 
acceptable to Indian nationalists Indian 
publicist- have repeatedly enumerated then 1 
Some are of a radical character, some not so. 
We ourselves have written on the subject on 
many occasions Even our last May number 
contained a note on How Federation Can lie 
Made Acceptable Hence, so far sis this journal 
i- concerned, repetition ol the points is 
unnecessary. 

But two amendments wc must insist upon 
All the sections ol the Act. based upon the 
Communal Decision musl be deleted or radically 
changed Congress, our greatest nalional oignm- 
zatnm, lias called it, anti-national and anti¬ 
democratic Ii an opportunity comes lor pressing 
ament It uen ts upon the British Government, 
Congiess should demand that il be set aside. 

As it has done the greatest, injustice and the 
greatest wiong to the Hindu community, alt 
uprc-cnlativc Hindu bodies, particularly the 
Hindu Mahasabba, ought to actively agitate 
against jt m India anti send a strong deputa¬ 
tion to England to agitate there and place the 
Hindu i use against it holme the Brit hi' public, 
Parliament and Cabinet 

The Indian National Liberal Federation is 
also a national organization and has repeatedly 
protested against the Communal Derision in its 
resolutions, It. should renew its activity in this 
respect now 

The other important amendment, required m 
order to make the Art acceptable is as regards 
I he chapter oil “Discrimination”. India should 
have ns much power of discrimination to Mifc- 
guard her own interests as (he British Dominions 
and the independent countries of America, 
Em ope ami Asia have Nothing less can satisfy 
Indians. We cannot, allow our country to be 
suekt'd dry by foreigners Pnhtirul Swaraj and 
economic Swaraj are both vitally important 
an<I necessary. 

And, of course, dyarcli at the centre must 
go, all subjects being platnl under the ehargfe 
of responsible ministers. 


91-14 
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Object of Mr. Nehrus European 
Tour 

Allahabad, Ma\ 26 (Delayed ». 

‘1 am not lining to Km ope foi a pleasure Iiip. 
though 1 love pleasure trips. [ am not going thete to 
jtvoup my health, hoc an sc my lo-allh is nmie good oven 
now. As fm meeting nn daughlei she ,oiihl huve 
1 ‘oinf to India d it were only to see hei Thetefote 
my thief oh|ecl in visiting h'mope at this junetiiie is 
to siudy the Kmopean situation as the Indian piohleni 
is not sepataiid ltom the world problem and we liave 
to hoeji in touch with the woild priddem to fuliil oui 
mission which we have token in hand lot emancipation 
id India and whatever we can ■ out)diiile fiotn our sjd“ 
lor a solution of the ills pirsoni in vuiioiis struggles 
going on in many purls of the woild" 

Thus said Pandit .lawaharlal Nehru at a patty given 
in Ins honour this evening by the Allahabad City Congiess 
Committer ori the eve of his depuitore to Europe 

Mi Piuie-hoitaindas 'l'andon who spoke on behalf of 
the City Coiigi-es- Coiruiiiltee said that Pandit Nehru’s visit 
ju-l now to Jan ope was most opportune on at (mini of file 
vaiions woild problems, lie hud no douhl that Pandit 
lawalmilal who In Jus veiy name shined with his -mrerttv 
ami devotion to emintn's cause, would come out siu«esx- 
fid hi his mission id study and travel which would benefit 
India fix (lie iiilmnialion and knowledge of his His visit 
Mi Tandoii nhsetv d, would also iaise the statu- of fndiu 
ill the estimation of the woild whit h was verv necessary 
fm tin' solution of wot Id problems to which India could 
iio mine lemain as a passive spec taint. He wished safe 
loltiiii to Pamiitii anil a successful jmnncv <C /') 

No More Provinces to be 
Constituted ? 

Kecentlv the Under-Secretary of State lor 
Incliii sttilcd in the House ol Commons that the" 
British Government had no intention to consti¬ 
tute more provinces In spite of that, pronounce 
incut those who want u separate Karnataka pro- 
vince and a separate Andhrn province have been 
currying on their agitation in favour of the 
constitution of such separate provinces There 
is no finality m polities, no settled fact 

What Bengalis want is not a new province 
They want that all the Bengali-speaking areas 
adjacent to the province of Bengal, which weie 
at sometime or other parts of their province and 
are integral parts of the home of the Bengali 
people, should be given back to the province of 
Bengal. They now form parts of the provinces 
of Assam and Bihar. Bihans got a province of 
theirs in 1912. No Bihari-speakmg area lies out¬ 
side Bihar Oriyas have got a province of their 
own by the new Government of India Act. and 
they are agitating for the inclusion in their 
province of whatever Oriva-speaking tracts 
still lie outside it. There is no just, reason then 
why the desire of the Bengalis should not be ful¬ 
filled. Congress has passed a resolution m 
favour of the Bengali-speaking tracts in Bihar 
province being transferred to Bengal.. And, as 
wc have said, the pronouncement of the Under¬ 


secretary of State for India does not go against 
the fulfilment of the desire oi the people of 
Bengal. 

Bengalis all over India should be up and 
doing. 

Linguistic Provinces 

Wlmt we have written in the foregoing note 
does not mean that we are not conscious of one 
drawback of dividing India into many provinces 
on a linguistic basis The advantages do not 
require recounting m detail. The advancement 
of education is facilitated, cultural progress is 
made easier, administrative work is Muoothcncd, 
—and so on. Let us dwell a little on the other 
side of the modal. 

Many languages are spoken in India Even 
the principal ones number more than a dozen 
And they have glowing literatures of their own, 
embodying their culture When Tndia comes b> 
have a national language— whatever it lie, o\cn 
then these languages will eonlmue to be used 
and these literatures go on developing 

The people of India have thus got to h arn 
to live amicably, like one people, though con¬ 
sisting of separate groups speaking dliferent 
languages If there be multilingual provinces, 
then we get the opportunity there of serving 
apprenticeship m the art of fraternizing with 
persons speaking languages different from our 
mother-tongue. But m mono-lingual provinces 
there is much less of this opportunity and much 
greater linguistic isolation and separation 

We should be distinctly m favour ol multi¬ 
lingual provinces it the biggest linguistic group 
m such provinces or the group whose name the 
province hears, did not seek to discriminate 
against other groups us regards educational 
facilities, employment in the public services and 
industrial and commercial openings Unfortu¬ 
nately, while in the bigger provinces, this dis¬ 
criminatory spirit is not m evidence, in some of 
the smaller ones it is very much so. 

If the re-distribution of areas on linguistic 
lines eased the situation a little in this respect, 
then that would be an additional argument in 
favour of linguistic provinces. 

Prosperity of Bengal Landholders 

The district of Bakarganj, with its head¬ 
quarters in Barisal, is said to be the granary of 
Bengal. Thence comes the following bit of news, 
indicating the prosperity of the landholders of 
t.he district : 

Barisal, May 22. 

ll i- reported that as many as 303 permanently settled 
estates and 316 Khas-mahal tenures could not pay off the 
Government revenue- due for the la«-t March “Kisti” and 
have been classified 'as fit to he advertised for sale by auc- 
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turn. I he number is repented to be the highest and the 
amount of default the heaviest in this district in recent 
years.— (ft. P ) 

Czechoslovakia 

The tact and firmness of tlu; leading Czech 
statesmen of Czechoslovakia, and the fact of 
Britain, France and Russia having given indica¬ 
tions that they would not remain unconcerned 
lookers-on if Germany invaded Czechoslovakia, 
appear for the present to have prevented a 
German-Czech war But the danger is not quite 
over yet. 

River Physics 

Professor M N. Saha hu* written m this 
journal more than once on the subject of river 
tituning and generally on river physics For 
the industrialization of India and for faeilita 
ting inland water traffle the importance of the 
t-lmlv of river physics and of research relating 
to .it, cannot he exaggerated The subject has 
been recently drawing public attention This 
litis led us to publish m this issue a synopsis of 
a symposium on river phvsics specially prepared 
for the occasion hv Dr Saha himself We 
have no doubt it will he found nisliuclive and 
interesting 

“Herr Funk Carries Out Predictions 
In Dr. Das ” 

Under the above caption Mr Lemuel F 
Part on, a well-known American journalist, 
has contributed a note to the Nnr York Sun 
of the Sth March last, m which lie writes, in 
part: 

About eight months ago this wiitet quoted an intei- 
esting prophecy about Europe, made hv bis friend. Dr. 
Tatak Nath Das, lecturer at the College of the Citv of 
New Yoik. Dr. Das said that within a yeai 01 less 
England would lure Italv away from its German alliance 
hv a shrewd den! m credit and raw materials. There 
have been some interesting developments in lhat line, 
and anolhei piopbecv of Dr. Das is pertinent today 
He said that, after Mussolini began to bargain. Gei- 
many would begin to make overtures to the democratic 
Powers, whic.h happen* to have everything that the 
absolutist Powers need. 

So here today is Walther Funk, Germany's new 
Minister of Economics, bidding for Pnited States tiade, 
suggesting a world plan for international euneney stabi¬ 
lization, and announcing that “we will leave nothing 
undone to promote tiade relations with foreign countries” 
Herr Funk was appointed to his present post in January 
15, and at lhat time there were at least two European 
correspondent* who saw in the reorganization of the 
ministry a move by Germany to bargain rather than shoot 
its wav out. 

Oxford Municipality Fights Lord Meston 

The Calcutta Corporation and consumers 
of electricity in Calcutta know to their cost 


how high the rates charged by the Calcutta 
Electric Supply Corporation were in former 
years ami are even at present Lord Meet,on 
is the president of this corporation He occu¬ 
pies u similar p isition in the Oxford Electric 
Company It is interesting to note that, as an 
at tick* published hi Seirnci tnul Vulture for 
May last slums, Oxford Municipality lias been 
fighting practically the same Lord Meston 
about. tt u supply of electric power The article 
shows that us the result of the fight, the Oxford 
Municipality was able to reduce the electric 
charges to one-third of the rates charged hv 
Lord Most,on’s concern The article also shows 
how capitalistic intrigues have been hindering 
tin* development of even such places as Oxford 
m free, independent and democratic Britain 

IIow much more strenuous will the tight 
against foreign capitalists in India have to he 
tf tills country is to make sufficient progress in 
industries and generally in economic conditions 

Capital Versus Labour iu Cawnpore 

The struggle between capital and labour 
in Cawnpore continues How v\c wish il could 
he brought to tin early dose peacefully with 
justice to both parties, instead of being fought 
out to the latter end 1 

A Lesson (torn Australian Defence 
Plans 

I Spec ini (iniicspuiidcnt In AVie kwA T/nitsA 

Syilnev, Ansi rail,). 

Rrtwern $70,000,000 ami $75,000,000 will he spent 
nil ih'fi nee bv Anstulia this year. . . . 

All spheres of ele-fonre will lie covered by die new 
plan now being prepaieil by the Government's Adviscis 
but the i hief point-, .ire bet I cling naval anil ainuft pi ti¬ 
led mn anil shenplliening the tonntiy's position as a 
maniifactuier of munitions. 

The steadily expanding range of military aimufl has 
meant increasing concern in Austialia Each advance in 
design of militaiy planes brings Japan's bombers, bopping 
off fmni the near-by Caroline or Maisball Inlands, within 
easier lange of one of the longest and most unpioleetrj 
coasts in the woild. To give greater seuirity the* Govern¬ 
ment mean* to post anli-aneraft batteries at utrdlegii 
points along the coast, and it is now runsidciing providing 
dwelleis in the largest cities with gas masks. 

In addition, the Australian Navy—nevei limit up to 
pte-wai standards, when it had a battle cruiser, four 
light ermseis and *ix destroyers is to be reinforced, . . . 

First objective of the expanded defence plans is the 
security of main ports against sen and ail raideis. 

Makini, of Munition# 

When the Australian Defence Council, composed of 
naval, military and air chief-, under the chairmanship 
of tin* Federal Minister of Di c enee, met in mid-March 
it considered a scheme to expo 1 munitions productionn 
this country. 
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Last >eat '\ii"tirflia Spoilt $57,500,000 on defence, 
two >eats apn tin- total was $10,000,000. Willi ilie vote 
of $70,000,000 this muntiy falls into lino with the mcnt 
iiiiiic ol 1'iime Minister Chamberlain to make o\cj 
Hi Ham's plan of loaimamout. 

Australia's population is less than 1/30 ol 
llial of India. But the Australian people :ii‘ 
free and, the to fore, when they spend money 
for national defence, they train Australians to 
take charge of all branches ol national defence 
including air forces and navy India has virtu¬ 
ally no navy although we are told that India 
might be n prey to Japanese impellali-m We 
are a Iso told if the British forces and military 
control be removed from India, some time 
then the country mav be a victim of attack 
by land by Ru-sia oi some other nation What 
can Indian .-talesmen do to increase Indian 
national efliciencv in the field ot national 
defence 9 We can give no definite answer. 

Enlet ament of Some Released Prisoneis 

Two Kttkori prisoners, whose home is in 
Bengal, were recently released from prisons out¬ 
side Bengal They "came hack to Bengal, but 
have been rxterned lroni the province by the 
(ioveimnent ol Bengal 

They had not been doing or planning to 
do anything unlawful here, They were externed 
evidently because of their past record. But 
foi tlitil tliev had already undergone punish¬ 
ment Why then this fresh punishmint, and 
that without any fresh trail? 

In some provinces some men in power, or 
in possession of influence, appear to have made 
lift their lmnd that even Bengalis with a clean 
record and with satisfactory educational 
qualifications must not he allowed to make a 
living there Such being the case, Bengalis 
whose past. ii .fird is not satisfactory must find 
the problem of keeping body and soul together 
very diffieull m such province-. Hence, it 
would b<* easy to suspect them of “ had liveli¬ 
hood " oi no ostensible means of living at all 
and extern them on that ground alone Should 
that happen and they he externed from outside 
Bengal also, where are they to go? Would it 
not be more humane to keep them in prison 
for life? 

We have said, it Mould be \ery difficult 
foi «uch men # to make a living outside Bengal 
That was not to suggest that it was easy for 
educated Bengalis to make a living in Bengal. 
It is not. What we meant was, if a man had to 
die, it might- lie some consolation for hipa to die 
in the midst of his near and dear ones. 


Sino-Janapese Wat 

The pen]>le of China have been putting up 
a \erv brave fight and are on the whole regain¬ 
ing lost ground. That is happy news 

The Japanese, however, have not thrown 
up the sponge. They are about to use then 
poweiiul navy to the full against South China. 
On the sea China is no match for Japan But 
after lauding anywhere the Japanese are -lire 
m the long run to meet with stubborn resistance 

The reshuffling of the Japanese Cabinet 
shows that Japan's plans have not been on 
the whole successful. The reshuffling has been 
obviously made foi a mole successful campaign 
But it is a question how long Japan's linaneial 
test mi ees will last. 

Palestine 

Palestine js lar fiom being quiet The 
British (lo\eminent evidently intend to cope 
with the unrest and disturbances there by 
repression, some of the methods followed being 
those made use of m Bengal. 

Spain 

That the rebels m Spam have succeeded 
to the extent they have and hate been going 
on with their campaigns are due m great part 
to (In- help tliev have been receiving liom It ah 
and (Jennanv m men and materials. But that 
the republican government of Spam have been 
fighlmg against such tremendous odd- is due 
entirely to the courage, patriotism and tenacity 
of purpose oi the loyal Spanish population 

Britain's War Pt epai ations 

Li union. M.n 27, 

till- old I elm tunic to |om (lie mim ha- di-iippi-aietl 
uni! 'lie lic*i incii in lIn* kingdom aie joining. \t huik- 
•IcpHls full records of enlistments ate being legisteied 
weekly, deelaied Mi. IIore-Behdia, in a speech at I)<-\im¬ 
port. 

lie mentioned that the eountiy wt)s now spending a 
million sterling a daj on leaimament. 

In anti-aircraft there are 10.000 men compared with 
5.800 in 19.36. 

dthough the tush ot leiiuits was unprecedented in 
the last two months, all tnen had Ijoen provided with 
accommodation, equipment and training. The werkh in¬ 
take in the irgular army was twice the hist yeui’s liguie. 

(Reuter). 

Some Bengal Cabinet Derisions 

Darjeeling, May 28. 

It is nndeistooil that the Cabinet lias sanctioned a 
sum of two ancl^ half lakhs of mpees for the Youth tyei- 
fote .Scheme. This scheme r.ontemplates the, appointment 
of 25 physical instructors, who will go round the schools, 
and besides looking after the physical well-being of the 
students will organise intcr-schoo] sports and games. 
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The Cjbmrl, ti i- Iruinl, lids 'UMcliuiwd seven Uild 
u liall lakh* <|| lupees {hi llie estdlill-Illllenl nf a firsl 
<Id's Luuinim ml Gidb-gc in Bengal mi I lie lines ot llie 
Sydenham (.iilligi- of Bombay. Tlieie is a suggestion to 
name llie collfge allei an eminent industrialist of llie 
pmvi lire. 

The Clinnet is iinileisloiul to liave ilei uleil to observe 
• ne week a vear as the "Wulei Mvaiinlli Week” when 
ngum/ed effoils will he made dll ovei llie pi ovum to 
desliov the pest.- (/ mint Z'jev.s). 

rite special problem:' of llie di>tllflof 
B.inkura and Birblmm litive not been weening 
tiny attention of the C'abniet, so far ;t* „ur 
knowledge goes. 

Honouring the Peaceful llrave 

]\i»ld Krents for May let write* - 

Mav dOlli i' Memoiidl l)av The J’eai e lleioes 
Meinmi.d >mieiv. roiitmuing its s|\tecn vi.u effoit t> 
ileiiiililaii/i ihi' holnlav. will hold ils annual seivoe of 
leinenihidiue lor helms dial heiomes of pedi e \f|ei u 
pi ngiaui ol In mils, read ilia's and an addre-s, the gmnp 
will id,m (lowtis on llie suave of j polii ern.in. a fneman 
a idil-ioadei. a Ineton woikei. a niiisi. and a siiriilisl 
who lost Ilifii lives in the peihnmanee ot then duties, 
and ol a woman who died in ihihlhiilh Hendipiaiters oi 
I his fiionp an* in (aneiniidli hut these even ises are being 
held hi mam pails of llie iminliv 

Primus interested tna> obtain a i opv of the public a- 
In>n “‘servier ol Keinemlnanie hn Heroes and lleiotne' 
of Peace" by writing 1” the Sreielaiy of the Peace 
lleioes Memoiial Society. Mualidiu Cionhiu.li. 812 1,exilic- 
ion \vc.. (anrinriuti Ohio. 

ft is seldom, if ever, tb:t( mothers clyinp, m 
elnlilbirtb are honoured as heroine*—-not in any 
ea'e in India, where their mimbot is enormous 

Lord Zetland's Word of Caution A neat 
Fed eiation 

London. May 28 

\ti inipoitaiil statement irsprcling Fedeiation wu- 
made hy Lmd Zetland at the Bombay dinnet 

\ftei paying tribute In llie services n-ndeied ’o 
Bombay In hold and Laity Bi about ne. Sn Rogri ami 
l.adv Liunlev and rongral dialing Lord Rrjboiunr oe his 
appointment as Acting Vieeiov dining land r.iiililhgow's 
leave. Loot Zetland said. 

“Let me say a word a* to the fiitme. One of the 
gieatest u< hicvenientp of Britain in India has been llie 
gilt of unity of hei peoples In spite ot the immense 
ditleienees in rjet:. religion. language and mil me, liei 
people are stirred today as never before hy the com-iious- 
tiess of nationhood and out task i* to pirparc in the 
i onstitiitional sphere a dwelling place foi ihis new con¬ 
sciousness. 

“There are, 1 know, criticisms of the Fedeial pin- 
visions of the Government of India Act on the part of 
holh the Princes and those who speak for British India. 
'Yet I should hope that room may he found within the 
liamewoik of the Act to accommodate the reasonable re¬ 
finements of both the provinces and Stales. 

“1 cun undetstand, for example, the views id those 
who will represent the provinces in the Fedeiation as a 
result of the election, that some elements of popular chon e 
as distinct from pure nomination should enter into the 
selection of those who represent the Princes. Well, that 


is foi ilu- Pi imc- them*! Ives in decide. Then* is nolhing 
in the in i to pi event ii: mu will the Puianmunt Powei 
he found standing in the wav ol anv Pmiee who seeks 
to 1 1 lnpri the rigid auloir.iey of hvgoiie davs with a mole 
liheial svslem as indeed some at leu»t of the Princes aic* 
tending mine and in ne in do lodav 

■‘Bill line lei me pul in a word of caution Tin* fact 
IIml the Yueiov is stonily comma home on leave has 
given list* to speculation 1 have seen it suggested ilia! 
he is coming home to dismiss willi His ,M.i|es|y's Govein- 
inenl changes in the Fedeial simituic embodied in llie 
\et, and 1 should feai that silence on mv pint in the laic 
ol 'iiih suggestions inisiht hi’ a-sumed in itit]it at<- my 
i i.'iciiuem e with them. 

“l.et me say at nine, then, that so {ji .is 1 am awaie 
theie is no foundation for anv smh suggestion The 
fedeial piovision** of the Act'weie the outcome oi pin- 
louged ami exhaustive examination and di-tus-mu <ivei 
a term of veais, and in mv view there i' not the h iM 
likelihood of His Maiesly's Government m ol I’aihameiit 
hi mg willing to i (insider hefoie even Fedeulion has i ome 
into opeiat ioii anv alteialion in its sttiirlme 

"Both tin- \ leemv and f are icadv at all innis to 
listen lo loninients on Fedeial provisions of tin- Act, 
wllelhei liv the Pi lines oi by those who speak foi Bull’ll 
India hot within the liamewoik pieseiiliei) hv Pailiamenl 
tlieie is in my view amjde si ope foi providing people oi 
India with a degiee of political inhesion which ihev have 
invei liefoie possessed in all the agelong epochs ol their 
hiMorv 

“Lei it not he said of India when this generation 
stands at the Inn of histoiy that they (list aided lighllv 
an oi easion which it it lie not now gtjspcd may nevei 
recui " I Renter). 

The speech is elmr.ieteiist.ie ol fhe superior 
British imperialist He will liuimliiite liunself 
t'js-a-i’is strong niilepetnlent nation* and ilteir 
(lielalots, hut lit* pose is that, of adamantine 
firmness in the presence <if a people subject to 
them. 

'I’lie oft-iepeated talk of the generous •rift, 
of miitv wlneli Britiiin lias made to India has be¬ 
come so nauseating t.litit we had hettei say 
nothing more about. it 

Lord Zetland’s speech si lows that the 
British (Jovernment lms felt the necessity ol 
some changes. But he has not been able to 
sav what lit' has said, m a gracious manner 
lie reminds Indian* as the arbiter of their des¬ 
tiny not to ask for tin 1 moon, not to expert too 
much They may have some crumbs, if they 
are sufficiently humble in their supplications anti 
sufficiently moderate in their prayers All the 
changes must he within the framework of the 
constitution, which is sacrosanct,. 

John Bull is in a particularly generous 
mood: lie wall not interfere if any ruling prince 
u seeks to temper the autocracy «*f bygone days 
with a more liberal system *’ hy introducing 
some elements of popular choice as distinct, 
from pure nomination. 

Finally, there is the threat (hat. if Indians 
of the present generation do not eagerly clutch 
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at the British-made scheme of federation, (hey 
may never have such a good thing again. Bui 
this does not, seem to have stampeded any 
Indian political party into a mood of eager 
eeecplance of the proffered gift. 

Transactions of the Rose Research 
Institute 

The publication of this, the eleventh (193fi- 
36) volume of the Transactions of the Bose 
Research Institute of Calcutta, by Messrs 
Bondmans, Green and Co , Ltd, just, received, 
has a melancholy intnost This is the last, 
volume of which the great scientist parsed tin- 
proofs He did so on the 20th November, 1937. 
and breathed his last three days later The 
date of publication of the volume is Mav 9. 
1938 

The frontispiece bears a fine portrait of 
Sir J C Bo-'C silting in front, of one of his mar¬ 
vellous instruments. 

The volume has an eidht page introductory 
chapter by Sir J 0. Bose. 

There are twelve papers in this volume on 
biological, biochemical, genetic, anthropological, 
and phvsieal subjects, bv S C Das, B. K 
Paid. A Cuba Thakurlha, B. K Dutl, TI. N. 
Bam rjee, N C Nag, A. K. Pam, If K Nandi, 
Sasaiika Sckher Sarkar. Arun Kumar Dutta, 
Radhe.di Chandra Ghosh, and II. C. Majumdar 

The illustrations, which arc many, are 
exeel lent 

What Hindu Mahasahha Stands For 

From a speech delivered last, month at 
Ajmer by Air Vinavak Damodar Savarkar, pre¬ 
sident of tin- Hindu Alaliasabha, one can get 
some idea of vvliat the Hindu Alaliasabha stands 
for A summary is reproduced below. 

The prevalent of (lie Hindu Mahasablri 
began by ret erring In the questions frequently 
put to him by persons who doubled whether 
the Hindu Mahasahha was a national body. 

He cvpl.lined that the aim of the Hindu Mahasahha 
was practically the same as ihat of the Indian National 
Coiiglr-s, namely, the achievement of absolute political 
independence. But thp Swaraj envisaged by the Hindu 
Mahasahha was different from that contemplated by the 
flongien. The Hindu Mahasahha wanted that, in a free 
and independent India, even- community should have 
equal rights and privileges It did not demand more 
lights for the Hindus because they form* d the majority 
and it wav prepared to give equal rights to the Muslims 
including the protection of their language and culture. 
If the Congress had also stood {or this prini-iple, lie would 
have been tlie first to join the Congiesa. 

Clarifying the difference of outlook between 
the Mahasahha and the Congress,. Mr. Savarkar 
-aid that 


while the latter tried to differentiate between the two 
communities, Hindu and Muslim, the ideal of the former 
was lo reiognire only a nimmnn citizenship in which 
incut alone counted. To prefer a Muslim matrieulate to 
a Hindu giaduate was not nationalism but commimalism 
lie claimed that, in this respect, the Hindu Mahasahha 
sa- mote national than the Indian National Congress. 

Continuing Air. Savarkar paid a tribute to 
Mahatma Gandhi, Air. Javvaharlul Neliru, Air 
Subhns Chandra Bose and other Congress lead¬ 
ers for creating a spirit of awakening in the 
country. 

But lie did not we eye lo eye wilh them in their 
attitude towaids the Muslims which altitude he 
< li.nai tei i/ed as "anli-uational’. He said that Mi. Jinnah 
wanted lo keep the Muslims as it separate entity 

and wanted I he Congress to recognize llie existence 
of I \vo nations in ludiu The Hindu Mahasahha 

did not waul the Indian nation to he s ( , divided 

up, but the Conme-s Icad'-is were fuieing the Hindus 

lo have then sepal ale entity. If the Congress did not 
iiuisiijei il i omiiiuiial lo negotiate with llie Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, whv should it mgleit the Hindu Mahasahha V The 
Congres, asserted Mi. 'savurkar. had gamed -licngth and 
atliiined its piesent position by llie sacrifices, made bv the 
Hindus He fm lln-r aveircd that the sari dues, if any. 
unde by llie Mu-ltm miniminilv in the rniise of llie bee- 
doin of die Motherland were negligible, while every giam 
of the soil id India was covered with the blood of thrive 
Hindus who had laid down theii lives in the figlils fm 
the freedom ol India The Hindus loved tl Congie^s 
hut not so die Muslims. As a inultei of fart, 1> > going 
out of iis way lo men the Muslim League, die ( ongress 
h.nl itself plow d dint il was piedomiiiantlv a Hindu 
oig iniz.ition 

Mr Siivark'ir went on to point out very 
lorceiully that, if the Hindus were in a majori¬ 
ty in Tndia. it was not a gift of the Aliislim.*- 
und the Hindus were not obliged to them feu 
this circumstance. 

On ihe contrary, the Hindus bail every reason to 
fee) pioiid ot themselves and take riedit for tile fart 
that they had been able to maintain their majority in 
spite ol every effott of Mu-lini Kings to t onvrrt them 
into a nnnoiily The Hindus had strength enough *n 
iesis! any onslaughts. They weio the primaiy race of 
Hindu.sthau and Hindu cultme had been letngniml as 
one of die highest among mankind. To the Hindus, 
India was not simply their Motheiland but dieir Holy- 
Land, the land of their foielathera, the land of the 
Ganges anti the Jumna. The Muslims on the contrary 
did no| even consider India as their Mother country 
and were constantly dreaming of their Pakistan. 

In this connection, Air Savarkar referred 
to an utterance of Afaulana Rhaukat Ali to t,hc 
effect tlial, if India did not become free, the 
Muslim would not lose anything because they 
had other Muslim countries to which they would 
migrate, but, the Hindus had no other land to 
go to in such a case. 

Mr. Savarkar, by way of reply lo Maulana Shaukat 
Ali, requested him lo clear out of India bag and baggage 
without the least possible delay and leave the Hindus 
to their fate. Because the Hindus had no other coun¬ 
try where they could go, it was all the more necessary 
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ioi Iht-m to hgkl foi the iteedom of India and they 
would nevei think of leaving their Motherland but would 
continue to fight foi it* independence until their object 
was achieved. 

Mr. .Iinmtli vvus claiming that the Congress^ 
could not win Swaraj without the help of the 
Muslims but Mr. Snvarkttr wits not prepared 
to accept this claim 

The Hindus, he said, would continue to fight lot 
then country in spite of Mi Jinnah and Mr. Fade I 
Hui] who weie emitting the and biimstone against the 
Hindus. In the present age ol demoeiae>, tliete was 
always tin* rule ol the majority; the Hindus weie m a 
mujnriLy in India and they had. thi refore. eveiy right 
to nile then i ounlrv. The Hindu Mahasabhd wanted 
nothing nunc tor the Hindu- than what was then light. 
This, said Mr tsavackar, was not cnnuiiunulisiu. if tins 
was lomnuinatisiu. was not, he asked, nationalism also 
iommunali-m in lelaiion to humanity. Why should not 
mankind be considered as um and llie woild as a whole!' 
Hut the luct vva- that lheie was a Hindu nutioii and a 
Hindu iiiltiue and it any ■ onnnunity fought lot its 
legitimate rights, u could not be accused of coinimuiali-ra. 
I be Muslim League was eoitiinimal hi cause n demanded 
more than what was light for the Muslims. 

In conclusion, Mr Sttvarkur suid that the 
Hindus would never leave the Congress, because 
they had worked and sacrificed the most foe 
the Congress 

The Hindu Maltn-ahha was not against the Congress 
and wa- piepnicd to woik -tioulder In shoulder with it 
in all national matters. The Indian National Congiess 
was a gieut 'iigani/.atioii but tin Indian nation wus 
-upieine The Indian National Congirss was only a 
means to an end, the Indian nation. The Hindu Malia- 
s.ihhj would i ontinue to rust even alter India was fiee 
b i nose it would be neeessaty even then to suleguurd 
Hindu interests and to jireVent cm loaihnient* upon Hindu 
lights He exhoited the Hindus not to ieel ashamed m 
e.illing themselves Hindus and to prepare themselves foi 
s.inifiees in the e_au=e of the Hindu nation 

Mi Savaikai said that, on his own pail. In- was 
alwavs piepaied to go ahead ol any poison who called 
himself u nationalist to sacrifice hi- all foi the Mother - 
luntl. 

Hindu Mahasabha on Unity Talks 

The Hindu Mtihusabha Working ('ommittec 
lists. passed h long resolution on the Btw-Jinnah 
unity talks of which the concluding purngrupb- 
are quoted below:— 

’'The Winking Committee reiterates as emphatically 
a- possible its protest against any attempt on the part of 
lie** Indian National Congress to entri into any agreement 
whatsoever with the Muslims in the name <d Hindudoin 
as a whole. It will he pure misrepresentation to call it a 
lbndu-Muslim agieement and cannot he binding on 
liindudom as a whole unless and until the Hindu Maha- 
sahha which alone represents the Hindu community is 
consulted on the issue* raised and sanctions *u<h agree- 
livMit under its own hand and seal. 

*"The Hindu Mahasabha deplores the fact that evasion* 
of the Congress in not maintaining a purely nationalist 
attitude and pondering to Muslim rommunalism indefi¬ 
nitely postpones the building up of a strong united nation 


and perpetuates the stronghold of British lmpeiiahsm on 
the- people oj India. 

"The Hindu Mahasabha, therelore, sternly enjoins 
upon the Congees- m step out Jrom any attempt to settle 
the communal question as by its anli-Iimdu and noto¬ 
riously pio-Mtishm attitude it has ceased to be qualified 
lot the task. 

"Finally the Hindu Mahasabha warns the Government 
not to acknowledge any such (.angles—League agieement 
ds a Hindu-Muslim settlement, oi to proceed to liame any 
constitutional changes cm that basis’" 

Sir Manmuthanath Mukherjee 
on the Sharecf Case 

The following cltiKsic pronouncement is 
taken front Sir Maninathanath Alukherji'e 
report on the Slmrocf case:— 

‘‘Although in exeieismg clemency the duthuuly con 
cerned is moved by consideiutmns not merely of justice 
but also <d fxpc-clidK'y and btoadiy speaking takes j much 
widen outlook oi tlie entire situation than what a conn ol 
IHsliec is peiuulled to do, yet if the Jiimls within which 
c lenientv may he legitimately exetci-ed die liunsgirsscd. 
the clemency is liuiind to have its repercussions on the 
utoiul foundation- ol the enlue social slrucluic, weaken 
the ptcsligc ol the aulhouty concerned and hung into 
tlisicpnlc llie ddinmistidtimi tiom which the elemeuey 
pioeeerled. Looked at iiom Lhc standpoint oi the com¬ 
munity ut Idigc, punishment ol a crime afioicis them a 
sense of security which they lose li the punishment is 
ientitled on a ground which is wholly unjustifiable. The 
view cd the Ilon’hhi Muuslei that lice offence was ot a 
technical natuie is entirely unsuppoitahlc, and the way 
in which the clemency cn the ease of Zafai Hussain was 
tuought about, viz. by the* leinission, m the fust place, of 
the sentence in rrspeet of three pimps and procurers as 
ieg,nds whom anv clemency was entirely out of the 
question, must be severely depieoaled,” 

The Question of India's National 
Language 

The Jit hay Herald writes: 

'We have- noted not without some misgivings that 
lime is a movement in Bengal for dislodging Hindi from 
the position of the national language ot India’' 

After noticing ami annulling the lorce ol 
mmiiv of the arguments oi the protagonists oi 
Bengali, it observes: 

"Rut what is play to the Bengalis in Bengal may well 
lie death to the Bengalis jn Bihar It is the sacred duty 
of eveiv Bengali who means to stay on in Bihar to learn 
to speak dml wide not simply Dr. Sumti Chatteljih 
haxaiti or basic Hindi hut very, very good Hindi. In no 
olhei way ;an they win om-i the hearts of their Bihari 
bicthicn and hold their own in the economic- struggle . . . 
Kvrn for our brethren in Bengal, the agitation against 
Hindi is distinctly suicidal. Its only certain result will 
in to oust the Bengalis more and more liom positions f 
leadership in the Congiess. When Madras and Orissa 
are making Hindi a compulsory second language it is 
idle foi the Bengalis to cavil at it. They do not realise 
that other provinces aie stcalio ■ a' march over them. 
Thp majority of the population . Bengal arc Muslims 
Though their mother-tongue is Bengali they do not object 
to Hindusthani. Mr. Fazlul Huq can speak Engli-h, Ben- 
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- r uli ami Urdu willi <'(|iial rase. So can man) other Hen- 
H.ili-Mii-lim Irudec*. Win should the Bcngali-Hindus 
who iiaiade then lolellcctnal snpeiniriLy so much tail to 
do something w In i h the hack wind Muslims do not find 
■ liflu nit ^ Let the Bengalis follow the gloiious example 
id S| Solihus Uhuiulid Bose who can speak Hindi as 
well as anyone else in India"' 

The Modern Keviar has allowed different 
views mi the question of India’s national 
language to he expressed in its pages in order 
tlitil the public should know them. But person¬ 
ally the editor ol this journal does not believe 
that the hulk of non-Bengalis would favour 
jVngali even if the ease lor it were very mueti 
stronger than it, is lie has told Bengali 
audiences so in some of his speeches to them on 
some occasions, mentioning his reasons, which 
need not be repeated. Personally he holds that 
on the whole Bengali is best fitted to be the 
national language of India 

As lor Bengalis in Bihar learning Hindi, 
eerlainly they should do it, at least m their own 
interest. Bengalis dwelling in different pro¬ 
vinces of India will find it, to their advantage 
to learn the languages oi those provinces. 

Whether Hindi be or be nut ultimately 
adopted as the national language of India, fot 


CENtLEMEU,) 

LET US <PUlT 

This vicious 
GAME — It'S 



Tin* big winner wants to atop 


purposes of business it ought to be learnt Whci 
we were in CJermuny 12 years ago we found 
Pandit Tarachand Roy of the Punjab teaching 
Hindi in Berlin University The (lermans, un¬ 
derstanding the commercial advantage of know¬ 
ing Hindi, had engaged him In teach it. 

Whatever may happen in future, under pre¬ 
sent circumstances, no public man can make 
his intiuenee felt in the Uongress unless he can 
speak Hindi well. 

Finally, Hindi has a literature for which 
alone it would be worth one’s w'hile to learn it. 

As regards Bengali Mussulmans, we have to 
state it as a mere fact that their foremost 
Bengali organ, Aznd , is in favour of making 
Bengali the national language of India 

Purloining From Our Pages 

A Bombay paper has lifted an arlich* from 
our last April issue without acknowledgment 

We have no detective on our staff to find 
out all who may be similarly guilty, as it i- 
not our intention to pillory all plagiarists. It 
is only bv chance that plagiarism of this nirt 
meets our eyes. 



The Union 
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Indians, at homo or abroad, generally fight 
a losing game. They do not fight, unless of 
course it. is forced on them by the pitiless world. 
And, even when they have to, they do it rather 
in an amateurish manner, more to lose than to 
win. The Indian abroad, however, must shed 
off some of his virture of quietism—he has to 
be more alert, more active, more ready to defend 
himself in a world of strange faces and hostile 
forces. He is to make bis way in an unknown 
part, of the globe and he must hold himself 
there. The law of life—and the law of self- 
defence—he learns in that ncw T world, which is 
not friendly to him. This perhaps accounts 
for the fact that the greatest Indian fighter of 
the century—truly Indian too as a man of 
pea.ee—has had his first training in South 
Africa. Who knows how much the Indian 
struggle owes in this respect to the Indians 
abroad? Yet, victory seldom graces our long 
suffering, we know, whether in India or overseas. 
The Zanzibar Indians’ success, therefore, comes 
to all Indians as a relief—and a message of 
hope. 

Zanzibar Settlement 

At last a settlement, has been arrived at 
between the Indians and the Zanzibar authorities 
and in general the Government had to yield 
to the clove traders over 50% of their 
demands. The Secretary of the Indian National 
Association, Zanzibar, addressed the following 
letter to the Congress Office, Allahabad, thanking 
handsomely the Congress and informing it of t,h£ 
terms of settlement of the dispute. 

“I am enclosing herewith the text of the agreement 
on the clove dispute reached between the Indian com¬ 
munity and the Zanzibar Government as a result of 
negotiations carried on for the last three weeks. The 
agreement on out side is subject to confirmation of the 
Congress. The credit of any settlement goes to the Con¬ 
gress and India for the marvellous support given to the 
Zanzibar Indians. The Zanzibar Indian community owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose and Sardar Vallabhai Patel for 
- organising and intensifying boycott. The terms of 
settlement have given satisfaction to all sections of the 
Indian community at Zanzibar. The Indian community 
highly appreciated your untiring efforts on our behalf 
in this fight.” 

Points from Agreement 

The main items of the agreement are as follows:— 
■‘The monopoly of purchase by the Gove Growers Associa¬ 
tion is entirely given up. There is only to be a licence 


system for persons desiring to deal in or export cloves. 
The Gove Growers Association will enter on the market 
as any other dealer, except that it will fix the minimum 
price. The Association will not also sell direct to over¬ 
seas markets so long aB the normal flow of exports is 
maintained. There is only one stipulation that the ex¬ 
porter will buy fifty per cent of cloves, that he exports 
from the Association. The Government of Zanzibar will 
invite the Indian National Association of Zanzibar acting 
in consultation with the Chamber of Commerce to submit 
a panel of names from which, British residents will select 
an Indian representative to serve upon the Board of 
Management of the Clove Growers Association and the 
Advisory Committee. Indian traders will also have the 
benefit of buildings and marketing centres near the 
depots of the Gove Growers Association upon the pay¬ 
ment of a fee for their use. The Clove Growers Associa¬ 
tion will neither employ buying agents, nor giant Credit 
facilities for purchase of cloves, nor any increase of the 
number of Association’s buying depots is contemplated. 
From the terms, it is understood that the Indian trader 
will thus be completely free to carry on his trade and 
there is no danger of his being ousted by the Association.” 

The decision on the Agreement is still pending. 
So far however the Agreement is a concession to demands 
of Indian traders in Zanzibar. 

We congratulate the Zanzibar Indians hearti¬ 
ly on their victory, however partial. They 
have proved their worth and proved as 
well that right, even when that is on 
the Indian side, may sometimes win. The 
Indian National Congress, which valiantly took 
up the case of these traders, and went so far 
as to organise a boycott of clove in India 
of course deserves our congratulation. The 
Secretary, Foreign Department, A. I. C. C., may 
legitimately write as follows: 

“ I welcome it as a major achievement of the Congress 
foreign policy,” said Doctor Rammanohar Lohia commenting 
on the terms of the Agreement. Continuing he said, 
“ Throughout the equatorial belt of the British empire 
where Indians live and work and trade, justice and freedom 
are being fought for and I am happy the Congress Is in a 
position to further this fight.”—(17. P.) 

The Government of India too did not let 
down the Indian case, wc should recognize, and 
stood by the Zanzibar Indians, and deserve all 
praise for that. More courage, more faith in 
their strength, and a determination not to take 
things lying down—this must be the message of 
Zanzibar to all Indians abroad. 

Kenya Highlands 

Zanzibar has won the fight tfiat was forced 
on it, Kenya Indians are unwillingly being 
pushed into one just about t' e hour. The whole 
land question in Kenya if now coming alicqd. 


92—15 
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It will be discussed in the next session of the 
Kenya Council, arising out of the Bills which 
the Government published to implement the 
recommendations of the earlier Commission. A 
memorandum of the Kenya Government was 
hud on the table, and the Bills, it is stated, will 
be shortly introduced to form Land Boards for 
Native and European Reserves. “The White 
Highlands from which Indians are being de¬ 
barred will have more or less the seal and 
approval of law.” “The question will not be 
subject to further discussion,” points out The 
Kenya Daily Mail (April 24, 1938) “as was 
promised to the Government of India in the 
White Paper of 1923.” With regard to the 
Highlands the memorandum proposes: 

As regards (he Highland!) a Notice giving a detailed 
definition ot the boundaries of the Highlands will be 
published shortly. This will subsequently appear in a 
Schedule to the Crown Lands (Amendment) Ordinance 
and in due course the Highlands Order in Council will 
define the Highlands by reference to that Schedule except 
as provided in the Crown Lands Ordinance and the new 
Native Lands Trust Ordinance the boundaries so defined 
will he unalterable. 

This Order will provide for the establishment of a 
Highlands Board consisting of the following persons :— 

(a) the person for the time being lawfully 

discharging the functions of the Colonial 
Secretary who shall be the President of the 
Board; 

(h) the person for the time being lawfully 

discharing the functions of the Commissioner 
for Lands and Settlement who shall be 
Vice-President; and 

(c) five persons not holding ofiire in the public 
service of the Colony four of whom shall be 
chosen from time to time by the European 

Legislative Council and one of whom shall be 
nominated from time to time by the Governor. 

Functions of Highlands Board 

The proposed functions of the Board will be to 

protect the interests of the inhabitants of the Highlands 
in the land situated in the Highlands and in particular 
to make representations to the Governor when in the 
opinion of the Board, anything in relation to the 
administration, management, development of control of 
them* lands is not in the best interests of the inhabitants 
of the Highlands. The Board will also he required to 
give or withhold its consent in all matters in which its 
consent is required by any Ordinance for the time being 
in force in the Colony; and provision will be made 
requiring the Governor to consult the Board on all 
matters relating to the disposition of land within the 
Highlands. 

No provision, it is set'll, for Indian repre¬ 
sentation is made and the land interests 
or requirements of the Indian community 
in Kenya are ^entirely ignored. The powers 
of the Boards are such that “they prac¬ 
tically become the bodies to use the veto 
powers of the Governor.” Yet, successive 
ox-Oeorctaries of State for the Colonies and 


Foreigners, as pointed out by the Indian repre¬ 
sentatives in the Kenya Legislative Council, 
“assured the Indian community Essential safe¬ 
guards about tlieir future in regard to the con¬ 
trol and administration of the Highlands.” To 
take only two of them, the one of the then 
Secretary, Sir Philip CunhlTe-Lister, came in 
1935, and the other from Mr. Ormsby-Gore only 
last November. Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s statement 
in the Commons ran as follows:— 

“It is not intended that the Order-in-Counci 1 
defining the boundaries of the Highlands area shall in¬ 
clude any provision involving legal or administrative dis¬ 
ci imination on the basis of rate ox nationality in con¬ 
nexion with the occupation of lay 1 that _ The 

issue of the Older will not affect the" policy which had 
been followed since 1906 ” 

In vain would one point out the declaration 
of Mr. C. E. Mortimer, Acting Commishioner of 
Local Government, Lands and Settlement, a-* 
quoted by The Statesman correspondent (April 
14, 1938), running as follows: 

“Such an unequivocal statement leaves the policv of 
H. M.'s Government on this point beyond all doubt, and 
I tiust the honorable mover will accept that statement as the 
declaration which lie desires and that it will go lfii to 
dispelling the unhappy phantoms of uncertainty and dis¬ 
quietude to which reference has been made.” 

The present authorities are determined to 
squeeze out the Indians and Africans ‘Racial 
discrimination’ is a term apparently meant for 
application against Indians—in India or abroad. 

Kenya and Government of India 

It was only in last April that the Council of 
State in Delhi accepted Mr. Ramdas Pantulu’s 
resolution on the Kenya position: 

This Council recommends to the Governor-General 
in Council to take prompL action not only to prevent the 
issue of the proposed Order-in-Cotincil by His Majesty’s 
Government implementing the recommendations of the 
Kenya Land Commission but also to remove the ever- 
increasing disabilities imposed on Indians in Kenya, 
specially in pursuance of the so-called administrative 
practice which prevents Indians from acquiring and 
occupying land in the Highlands by grant, transfer or 
lease and which is now sought to he legalised and so 
widened as to shut out Indian settlers both from the 
African reserves and the European Highlands and to 
discriminate against them in favour of even non-BritisD 
European settlers. 

The Govenment of India readily accepted 
the resolution with great pleasure. 

Sir Jagdiah Prasad, replyingj*; f or Government, stated 
that it was and had alwayF' ','een the policy of 
the Government of India to safeguard the honour and 
interests of Indian nationals abroad. He quite appre¬ 
ciated that the implications of the pfttposed Order-tn- 
Counci] would be to give moral acquiescence to the 
“administrative convenience.” The Government of India 
had already represented to the British Government the 
strong feeling in India on the subject. 
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The Government of India, therefore, must 
be on their trial uow. It is a fight against them. 
Indeed, the ‘Deputy Leader of the European 
elected members- in the Kenya Council, Major 
F. N. Cavendish-Bentinck, concluded his 
speech on their resolution, asking to give effect 
to the Kenya Land Commission Report, with 
the following Significant words: 

“As far as the White people are concerned, threats 
from the Government of India leave us cold. We don’t 
want racial troubles, but if they coine I know who ie 
going to win.” 

The European imperialists would certainly 
now fail to remember the service of the Indians 
in defence of i.. clast Africa during the Great 
War. The interest of Kenya would also hard¬ 
ly count, though the Indian leader Mr. Pandya 
may point to that. 

Umbrage was taken by the European representatives 
of the Legislative Counril at the fact that Mr. Mortimer 
could not undertake to fix “the qualifying adjective ‘white’ 
or ‘European’ before the word ‘Highlands’ in the proposed 
Order-i n-Council.” 

Cqmmunalist Abroad? 

T t is the more tragic therefore to read, in 
the face of the above, the following in a leader 
of the African Tribune of Mombasa, Kenya: 

Reactions of the recent Indian elections in Mombasa 
arc now being felt. In a rece,nt aiticle, the Tribune re¬ 
ferred to the “gentlemen's agreement" whereby one Muslim 
and one Hindu were to stand for election as a guarantee 
of mutual good faith between the two gTeat communities 
and an indication of ihe harmony that prevailed between 
them. Unfortunately, this excellent arrangement waB 
broken by some self-interested party of the contract with 
the result that two Hindu not Indian representatives were 
returned to the Legislative Counril, the election being 
carried on totally on communal basis. 

* South Africa 

South African Union is in the throes of an 
election in the middle of May now.* It is not 
devoid of interest for thfe Indians. The United 
Party, with Generals Hertzog and Smuts as their 
leaders, stand for a more liberal outlook in 
winch racialism plays no part, at least openly. 
The Nationalist Party of Dr. Malan of course is 
frankly a 'racialist' party. The two pronounce¬ 
ments quoted below (from the Statesman ) will 
epeak for themselves, and give us an idea as 
to how the Indians would fare under the res¬ 
pective Parties if they come to power. 

Generals Hert.">g and Smuts of the United Party, in 
their manifesto to the th African people, said : “We 
want a victory that will make this country safe for us and 
our children against the disintegrating forces of mere party 
divisions and racial strife.” General Hertzog further said 
in his first election speech : “ Division with its anti-South 

•The elections have since returned the United Party 
with a dear majority. 
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African, anti-British, anti-Jewish, anti-Native policy,— a 
policy that is inherently anti-everything from which 
political capital can be struck—is a policy of despair, 
carried on the wings of selfishness and hate, eating out 
of its own entrails and promoting its own destruction.” 

The Nationalist Party manifesto which was signed by 
Dr. D. F. Malan. Dr. N. J. van der Merwe and Mr. J. G. 
Strydom, runs, in part, as follows : “ The Party would 

abolish the Cape Native Franchise, keep surplus natives 
from the towns and introduce residential segregation. A 
stop would he put to the wholesale buying of land for 
natives, and the native would be left to acquire land by 
his own initiative and in accordance with his real needs. 
Segregation of non-Europeans would be enforced in 
industry, with a quota system of employment where 
desirable. Cape coloured voters would have separate 
representation. The Party would, prohibit mixed marriages 
and the employment of Europeans by non-Europeans.” 

The Indian Position 

The Indian position in South Africa is 
neither strong nor happy. The list of their 
grievances will be as long as the list of their 
shortcomings. We learn from the Indian 
Opinion, whose 'call to youth’ on the grounds 
we heartily endorse: 

The Indian in the Natal and Transvaal Provinces has 
not the franchise- -that bulwark of all democratic 
countries—and he roust need therefore to be always on 
the alert. The Indian labours under tremendous difficulties 
both in Natal and Transvaal. Employment is difficult to 
obtain. The Natal Railway System which at one time 
employed several thousands of Indians and which owes 
a great deal to them for its development, now employs 
only a few hundred. The White Labour Policy is driving 
our men to the streets. Notwithstanding the prosperity that 
South Africa is now en)oying, the economic condition of 
our people has not changed for the better. “ Equal pay 
for equal work—a clause which beautifies the Capetown 
Agreement, is not worth the papei that it is written on.” 
The State which should set an example by paying the 
Indian an economic wage is, constantly in breach of the 
formula. The wages that are being paid to the Indian 
employees in the Railways and Harbours, will send any 
civilized country to shame. Our Teachers who are in 
the employ of the Natal Education Department, are paid 
niggardly. Our graduates at the Sastri College who put 
in as much work as the European staff, are paid much 
lower than their European confreres. These are naked 
truths that our youth must face. What is going to 
happen to the hundreds that the Sastri College turns out 
every year? Is the Indian youth going to sit with folded 
arms and Micawber-like, wait until something turns up? 

Agent-General in South Africa 

Mr. Rama Rau, the new Agent-General in 
South Africa arrives in Natal about the same 
time. He succeeds to some great name and to 
a difficult task. We would wish him all suc¬ 
cess, and, happy and loving welcome from his 
countrymen in South Africa. 

. G. H. 

Indian* in Mauritius 

The new session of the Legislative Council has 
been opened today, 12th April, by the new 
Governor, Sir Bede Clifford. In a very ldhg 
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address His Excellency has referred at great 
length to the political and economic needs of the 
Indian population and he will shortly lay before 
the council a plan for the revision of the constitu¬ 
tion whereby the interest of all classes of the 
Indian people will be fully represented. In anti¬ 
cipation of those reforms His Excellency has 
taken a very bold step in appointing two Indians 
as members of the Legislative Council in the place 
of two European members (one official and the 
other non-official) who are now on leave. The 
two members are: Messrs. Abdool Latiff Osman 
and Sceparsad Seerbookun, both of them being 
small planters. The former is the elder of 
Mr. A. R. M. Osman—the first Indian to be 
appointed as magistrate in this colony, now 
acting as substitute Procureur General. Re¬ 
ferring to the new members, Sir Bede, in his 
speech, says, 

“But to remove any justification for the charge that 
the Government is out of touch with, and contains no 
representative of the working classes, I have decided to 
nominate two representatives of the small planters and 
labourers to the vacancies caused by the absence, this 
Session, of the Commissioner of Police and Mr. Robinson. 
I have deliberately selected for these posts, men who 
belong to the agricultural class and I have pleasure in 
welcoming them to the Council today. I am sure they 
will show that even if they are inexperienced in public 
and political affairs and have had lesser opportunities 
for education than some of us, they are nevertheless 
capable of acquainting us wtih the outlook of their 
people on all matters directly affecting their interest” 

With these appointments, the number of 
Indian members on the Legislative Council is 
brought to four. The other two are the Hon’ble 
R. Gujadhur now on leave in India and the 
Hon’ble G. M. D. Atehia, Mayor of Port Louis. 
At no time more than two of our people sat on 
that Council. 

The report of the Commission of Enquiry 
that was appointed to enquire into the unrest on 
sugar j>,stateF that occurred in August of last 
year has also been laid on the Council table. It 
is a voluminous publication covering more than 
250 pages in which all the facts relative to the 
strike of Indian labourers have been fully 
stated. 

We can only publish the summary of the 
principle conclusions and recommendations. 

Immediate and'Real Causes of the Unrest 

(1) The immediate cause of the outbreak of the 
unrest was the cut of IS per cent in the Uba cane 
carried out by the directions of the Manager of Sans- 
Souci Estate Co w Ltd. This cut itself would not have 
brought about such a big strike and such a widespread 
manifestation of discontent had there not been other 
causes at work as well. The real cause that br ight 
about the outbreak of the strike was the cumulative 
efiapt upon the workers of Dr. Cure’s labour campaign 
md his speeches delivered to audiences of Indian and 


other workers on Sugar estates on behalf of the Mauri¬ 
tius Labour Party which he founded, assisted by his 
associates, Mr. Anguctil and Pandit Sahadeo. At the 
same time, a general rise in the standard of living of 
the Indian inhabitants m Mauritius has been an im¬ 
portant element m causing discontent amongst Indians 
with their present lot. 

Interference and Intimidation 

(2) During the course of the strike, interference 
with men working on their way to work definitely took 
place, but no evidence has been placed beiore the Com¬ 
mission to show that systematic intimidation or threats or 
reprisals were ever addressed to workers to induce them 
not to work. There is, however, evidence of what the * 
Commissioners call “mass fright” as a lesult of which, 
numbers of persons left their work, as they were afraid 
of outsiders coming after them, and this as a lesult of 
false lumours. There was no organised form of intimi¬ 
dation directed by a central or local organisation for 
the purpose. 

Arming of Estate Personnel 

(3) The estate peisonnel on the majority of the estates 
were armed with a view to defence, shortly after the 
outbreak of the unrest. This is deprecated, althuugh in 
a crisis similar to that through which the Colony has just 
passed all persons in any way likely to be concerned- are 
entitled to have the maximum amount of police protec¬ 
tion available at theii disposal. 

The Shootincs at Union-Flacq and L’Escalier 

(4) The enquiries of the Commission into the shoot¬ 
ings at Union-Flacq and L’Escalier show that: 

(a) active preparations were made beforehand by 
the factory management of Union-Flacq Sugar 
Estate to arm and to open fire, in defence of 
life and property, should any hostile mob 
enter the estate; 

<b) the pointing of rifles at the crowd of members 
of tne estate personnel was a provocative act 
on their part, though this was not the cause 
of the rush on the factory and the firing 
which ensued; 

(c) the firing took place owing to the fact that 
the factory staff were, at the moment firing 
took place, in fear of their lives owing to the 
hostile action of the crowd in the estate yard; 

(d) that firing could have been avoided had the 
Police been present in suffeient numbers to 
deal with the stiuation and it is unfortunate 
that Police in sufficient numbers did not 
arrive until just after the firing had taken 
place; 

(e) the Manager refused to allow one of the 
lorries available on the estate to be used as 
an ambulance to take the wounded labourers 
to hospital, an act greatly to be deprecated; 

(f) the shooting at L’Escalier by the Police was 
inevitable. 

Speeches of Dr. Cure in the Council of Government 

AND ON BEHALF OF MARITIUS LABOUR PARTY 

(5) The speeches of Dr. Cure in the Council of 
Government, while an elected member for the Plaines 
Wilhems Division, and his own account of the speeches 
delivered by him during the course of his campaign on 
behalf of the Mauritius Labour Party, compared with the 
verbatim reports and notes taken by the Police, show 
that Dr. Cure has carried on a systematic political 
campaign on behalf of labour. Certain statements 
made by Dr. Cure at his meetings were of a nature 
likely to be exacerbate racial feeling and intensify colour 
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prejudice and occasionally, highly inaccurate statements 
were made liv him without any trouble being taken 10 
verify whether they were correct. 

The Societe de Bienfaisance des Travailleur de 
I’Ile Maurice 

16) The constitution by Dr. Cure, of the Societe de 
Bienfaisance de* Travailleurs de lUe Maurice was carried 
out principally to enable him to lodge, a complaint with 
regard to, an alleged failure by Great Britain and 
Mauritius to implement international obligations with 
regard to labour. This object was not made known to 
the competent authority by Dr. Cure when he applied 
for the incorporation of the Societe de Bienfaisance aa 
a friendly society under the Friendly Societies Ordinance 
of 1874. The resulting legal position might with 
advantage be investigated by the Government’s legal 
adviseis. The Mauritius Labnnr Party have sent a student 
of economics named Jomadhnr to England to act there 
as a representative of the Labour Party, with a view to 
getting into touch with labour leaden in order to secure 
greater recognition by the British Government of the 
aims of the Mauritius Labour Party. The necessary ex¬ 
penses incurred by Mr. Jomadhur from the funds of tbe 
Societe de Bienfaisance and this appear to be ultra vires 
the powers and constitution of the Society. 

Amendment of Ordinance No. 22 of 1874 

(7) The Government’s legal advisers should be in¬ 
vited to consider the possibility of altering the terms of 
ordinance No. 22 of 1874 under which Friendly Societies 
are constituted in order that power may be given to an 
outside authority to investigate the affairs or finances of 
any Friendly Society. 

Political Causes of the Unrest 

(8) Several witnesses, in addition to Dr. Cure, have 
appeared before the Commission and are unanimous in 
stating that some of the causes of the unrest are of a 
political nature and arise out of the fact that the present 
electoral system results principally in the return of repre¬ 
sentatives of one section of the community only. The 
Commission have carefully borne these representations in 
mind and have come to the conclusion that one of the 
causes of the present unrest is political discontent. The 
Commission abstain from making any specific recom¬ 
mendation on the political aspect of the unrest, as they 
are aware that the question of adjusting political repre¬ 
sentation in Mauritius is already engaging the attention 
of His Majesty's Government in England. 

Grievances of Small Planters 

(0) Small plantris generally complain that they do 
not receive sufficien" sugar in return for canes which they 
send to the mills to lie crushed. As a result of their 
investigations, the Commission have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that small planters in Mauritius, generally speaking, 
receive more generous treatment in respect to their canes 
than any other Colony or Country. They recommend 
that a Committee of experts be set up to determine the 
minimum amount of sugar to be received by small plan¬ 
ters from the factor)’, such amount to increase with the 
increase in the sucrose content of their canes, and that a 
Standing Committe.e of small planters should be set up, 
the Chairman of which should be the Director of Labour, 
to supervise the application of the decisions of the Com¬ 
mittee of Experts. 

Cut o* 15% in the Uba Cane' 

(10) The complaint of the small planters with re¬ 
gard to the cut of 15 per cent in the Uba cane is justi¬ 
fied in the sense that they received no specific notice, 
untiL they had brought their canes to the weighbridges 


in the ordinary course, that the out would he carried out. 
On the other hand, the amount hitherto paid by estates 
for the Uba cane appears to have been too high. The 
actual amount which contributes a fair return should be 
determined by the Committee of Experts, the setting up 
of which is recommended to determine what is a fair 
amount to go to planters in return for their canes, based 
upon the sucrose content of such canes. No cut how¬ 
ever should be made of the 1938 crop. Thereafter, a 
progressive reduction in the amount given in respect of 
the Uba cane should be made extending over a period 
of years, if the findings of the Committee of Experts, 
show that the deduction is in fact justified. At the 
same time, the Department of Agriculture should con¬ 
tinue the experiments, they have iieen making to find a 
cane to replace the Uba cane. 

Relations of Small Planters wim Cane Dealers 

(11) Another complaint of small planters is in con¬ 
nection with cane dealers or intermediaries. Their com¬ 
plaint that they are forced by the estates to deal through 
a certain cane, dealer whether to do so or not ib justified, 
especially when the operation of this constraint ? s 
examined in the light of the limitation of Area system. 
On the, other hand, cane dealers, play a part in the pre¬ 
sent financial organization of the sugar industry in advan-* 
cing feasance valoir to small planters in circumstances 
where neither the factory nor a Co-operative Credit 
Society would do so. The evil part of this system is 
that which deprives small planters who are under no 
financial obligation towards the cane dealers, of their 
freedom to send canes to the factory of their choice, 
under their own name or that of their authorised repre¬ 
sentatives and on terms arrived at in direct negotiation 
with the factory, either personally or through their autho¬ 
rised representatives. The general principle to he 
observed is that the small planter must not he adversely 
affected, nor his liberty of action taken away, by arrange¬ 
ments entered into by parties unknown to him. 

Small Planters and Limitation of Area System 

(12) A further complaint of small planters is against 
the limitation of Area system. In principle the Commis¬ 
sion agree that as matters stand at the present time, it is 
in the interests of the sugar industry as a whole to avoid 
ruinous competition which would result from outbidding 
each other for small planters’ canes. On the other hand, 
when agreements are entered into hetween estates for 
limitation of area, the small planters, either individually 
or through their representatives, should be consulted. The 
system of limitation of area should be operated by means 
of regional agreements to be entered into between mill- 
owners and representatives of small planters on terms 
agreed to by them. This might be carried out by means 
of the Standing Committee of small planters, the setting 
up of which has been recommended in direct negotiation 
with the representatives of estate Managers. 

Co-Operative Credit Society Sugar Factory 

(13) The Commission investigated the possibility of 
the creation of a Co-operative Credit Society Sugar Factory 
but upon examination of all the factors involved came 
to the conclusion that any increase in the number of 
factories would be bound to result in a diminution in the 
amount of small planters’ canes available to supply the 
factories already in existence, and that being so, decided 1 
that they are unable to support any such proposal. 

Small Planters and the Agricultural Bank 

(14) The Commission recommend that if possible the 
limit of Rs. 5,000 contained in the Agricultural Bank 
Ordinance of 1936 should be reduced to Rs. 2;0G0, i» 
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order to ensure that small planters nay benefit by long 
term mortgage loans under the terms of the Ordinance. 

Weighing of Canes at Weichuhidce 

(15) The Commission recommend that small planters 
should be allowed in all cases to check the weighing of 
their canes upon arrival at the weighbridge, and that 
periodical inspections of the weighbridges should be carried 
out by Government Inspectors. The weights and the 
weighbridges should be tested at least once a year by a 
Government Inspector and stumped by him to the effect that 
holli *iie roirect. A rcpiescntative of the small planters 
dionhl be present at each weighbridge at the time the 
ranch <uc weighed to rmtify that the weight of each con¬ 
signment of canes delivered at the weighbridge is correct. 

Pay of Estate Sera ants to be Incrlamsd 

(16) The Commission recommend that the pay given 
to estate servants at the out brook of the strike should be 
increased in eases where no Increase was made during 
or alter the strike, to the extent of 10 per cent in respect 
to cash wages, without prejudice to any decision arrived 
at liy those entrusted with the duty of implementing the 
wage living machinery. 

Pay ot Casual Laboitrlrs to be Increased 

(17) The Commissioners, have come to the conclusion 
that all things considered the average day labourer !s 
underpaid. They wmilailv recommend that in cubes where 
no mcrea.se was. made during or after the strike, wages 
of casual labourers should be increased by at least 10 per 
cent without prejudice to any decision come to l»y those 
persons who will eventually hi entrusted with the duty 
of implementing the wage fixing miehinery. 

Payment of Casual Labourers to be made by Estate 

1 18) The Commission recommend that payment of 
the wages of casual labourers should be made in each 
case b\ the estate direct and not through the entrepreneur. 
The names and full details of all casual labourers should 
be kepi by the estate and the amount and remuneration 
of all tasks should be made public. 

Amendment of Workmen Compensation Ordinance 

(.19) The Commission recommend the amendment of 
the Workmen's Ordinance of 1931 so that the period with¬ 
in which notice of an accident may lie given shall be 
extended to six months and that notification of such 
accident bv employe!s should be made compulsory. 

Oi.d Ace Pensions, Sickness Insurance, Widows 
AND OrJ’IIANS 

(20) The Comnii**inn recommend in principle the 
institution of old age pi iision and ah kites* insurance 
schemes, and the making »l better provision for the main¬ 
tenance ol widows and orphans, though these schemes will 
obviously require cartful investigation before adoption. 

Trade Unions 

(21) The Conimia-inn are in favour of the establish¬ 
ment of Trade Union mid the introduction of legislation 
into (tic Council of Government to that effect. 

Vkiction of 7he Principle ok a Minimum .Wage 

(22) The Commission recommend the adoption of the 
principle of a minimum wage and the application of a slid¬ 
ing scale of wages above the minimum fixed. They also re¬ 
commend the appointment of wage fixing committees, 
im hiding representatives of employers and employed, 
presided by a person having a knowledge of labour 
questions in rel.i^if^, to the sugar industry. 

t't? ration BoApus 

(23) Conciliation' ooards composed of employers and 
employed should be up with the object of composing 
peaceful^ .my dilh-icncr whkh may .iri* between them. 


l&TABtlSHMENT OF A DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND 

Social Welfare and Enactment of a New 
J-, r Labour Ordinance 

(24) The Commission recommend the establishment ofc ] 
a Department of Labour and Social Welfare to deal with J 
all questions of labour and such matters as old age L 
pension^ sickness insurance and supervision of the welfare^! 
of widows and orphans. The. carrying out of the dutieaf 
of the new Department of Labour should be assured liyt 
fresh legislation, and the enactment of such legislation and j 
the repeal of the Laliour Ordinance of 1922 are recom¬ 
mended. The appointment of an English official with ; 
Indian experience to take charge of the Department fori 
an initial period of eighteen months i<j recommended, after j 
which he should he irplared by an English official having . 
experience of labour condition* in Grpal Britain, who j 
should be assisted by two English labour experts to bet 
appointed at the same time as the acting Diiectm of j 
Labour, and who should work under his gunlam <- and - 
Inspiration. After the departure of the uriing Director,! 
the person appointed flora England would finally .i-Mimel 
direction of the new department. 

Mauritius Sugar Syndic ate 

(25) The committee of the Syndicate might hej 
strengthened by the inclusion of small planters. 

The Inlreask in Wages Possible 

(26) The present economic position of the sugar* 
industry is such that an increa a e in wage* can be made. 

The Estate Min verm. 

We cannot conclude our survey of the labour problem* 
confronting the sugar industry in Mauritius without 
reference in gernral terms to tho*c men who are responsibly 
for the day-to-day woik of running the sugar estate*. W<J 
have had the advantage of hearing the evidence of many) 
of the estate managers and in general have been favourably 
impressed both by the frank way in which they spoke and 
by the obvious grasp they had of the facts and tei hnique 
of the industry. Must of them have spent a life time in < 
the occupation of growing the sugar cane and manufac-i 
tilling sugar and we doubt so far as facts and tertimqmj 
arc concerned, whether there is much left for them to 
learn. 

Nearly all the above recommendations vri 
he accepted by Government. The Labour De¬ 
partment has already boon established and 
Director of Labour lias come from (lie Muluyui 
Federated States to take charge of that service 1 
Tin- Coiimirtsiom-i’s are of opinion that, tho 
Indian Government, lots always taken u paternal 
interest in the progress of Indian labourers outj 
side and m support, of their belief, they refer 1c 
the ruining to this island of Sir KuBWar Maharaj 
Singh to enquire into the conditions of Indians 
on behalf of the Indian Government. There ifl 
every likelihood of a change for the good in till 
btate of Indians of Mauritius and they are verj 
hopeful of the administration of Sir Bed! 
Clifford. 1938 is likely to be our arrmts mirabili 
writes a correspondent of ours from Port Louij 
Mauritius. 

H. K. Hazahfe Singh, 

April 12, 1938. 
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